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And  Mamina  in  her  ’kerchief,  and  I in  my  cap, 

Had  just  settled  our  brains  for  a long  winter’s  nap ; 
When  out  on  the  lawn  there  arose  such  a clatter, 

I sprang  from  the  bed  to  see  what  was  the  matter. 

Away  to  the  window  I flew  like  a flash, 

Tore  open  the  shutters  and  threw  up  the  sash. 

The  moon  on  the  breast  of  the  new-fallen  snow, 

Gave  the  lustre  of  mid-day  to  objects  below, 

When,  what  to  my  wondering  eyes  should  appear, 

But  a miniature  sleigh,  and  eight  tiny  rein-deer, 

With  a little  old  driver,  so  lively  and  quick, 

I knew  in  a moment  it  must  be  St.  Nick. 

More  rapid  than  eagles  his  coursers  they  came, 

And  he  whistled,  and  shouted,  and  called  them  by  name ; 
“Now,  Dashei'!  now,  Dancer  I now,  Prancer ! and  Vixen ! 
On,  Comet ! on,  Cupid ! on,  Donder  and  Blitzen  ! 

To  the  top  of  the  porch!  to  the  top  of  the  wall! 

Now  dash  away ! dash  away ! dash  away  all !” 

As  dry  leaves  that  before,  the  wild  hurricane  fly, 

When  they  meet  with  an  obstacle,  mount  to  the  sky; 

So  up  to  the  house-top  the  coursers  they  flew, 

With  the  sleigh  full  of  toys,  and  St.  Nicholas  too. 

And  then,  in  a twinkling,  I heard  on  the  roof, 

The  prancing  and  pawing  of  each  little  hoof — 

As  I drew  in  my  head,  and  was  turning  around, 

Down  the  chimney  St.  Nicholas  came  with  a bound. 

He  was  dressed  all  in  fur  from  his  head  to  his  foot, 

And  his  clothes  were  all  tarnished  writh  ashes  and  soot ; 
A bundle  of  toys  he  had  flung  on  his  back, 

And  he  looked  like  a peddler  just  opening  his  pack. 

His  eyes — how  they  twinkled ! his  dimples  how  merry ! 
His  cheeks  were  like  roses,  his  nose  like  a cherry! 

His  droll  little  mouth  was  drawn  up  like  a bow, 

And  the  beard  pf  his  chin  was  as  white  as  the  snow; 
The  stump  of  a pipe  he  held  tight  in  his  teeth, 

And  the  smoke  it  encircled  his  head  like  a wreath; 

He  had  a broad  face  and  a little  round  belly, 

That  shook,  when  he  laughed,  like  a bowlful  of  jelly. 

He  was  chubby  and  plump,  a right  jolly  old  elf, 

And  I laughed  when  I saw  him,  in  spite  of  myself; 

A wink  of  his  eye  and  a twist  of  his  head, 

Soon  gave  me  to  know  I had  nothing  to  dread ; 

He  spoke  not  a word,  but  went  straight  to  his  work, 

And  filled  all  the  stockings ; then  turned  with  a jerk, 
And  laying  his  finger  aside  of  his  nose, 

And  giving  a nod,  up  the  chimney  he  rose; 

He  sprang  to  his  sleigh,  to  his  team  gave  a whistle, 

And  away  they  all  flew  like  the  down  of  a thistle. 

But  I heard  him  exclaim,  ere  he  drove  out  of  sight, 

“ Happy  Christmas  to  ally  and  to  aU  a good-night  P 
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A CHRISTMAS  GARLAND  OF  AMERICAN  POEMS, 


SNOW— A WINTER  SKETCH 


RALPH  HOYX 


The  drifts  are  hanging:  by  the  gill, 
The  eaves,  the  door; 

The  hay-stack  has  become  a hill: 

All  covered  o'er 
The  wagon,  loaded  for  the  mill 
The  eve  before. 


T»e  blessed  morn  has  come  again; 

The  early  gray 

T&frs  at  the  s lumberer a window  pane, 
And  seems  to  say 

Break,  break  from  the  enchanters  chain, 
Away,  away  I 


Tis  winter,  yet  there  is  no  sound 
Along  the  air, 

Of  winds  upon  their  battle-ground. 
But  gently  there. 

The  snuw  is  falling — nil  around 
How  fair — how  fair! 


Maria  brings  the  water-pail. 

But  where’s  the  well! 

Like  magic  of  a fairy  tale, 

Most  strange  to  tell, 

All  vanished,  curb,  and  crank,  and  rail! 
How  deep  it  fell! 

The  wood  pile  too  is  playing  hide ; 

The  axe,  the  log, 

The  kennel  of  that  friend  so  tried 
(The  old  watch-dog), 

The  grindstone  standing  by  its  side, 

Are  all  now  iticoy. 


The  jocund  fields  would  masquerade ; 
Fantastic  scene! 

Tree,  shrub,  and  fawn,  arid  lonely  glade 
Have  cast  their  green. 

And  joined  the  revel,  all  arrayed 
So  white  and  clean. 


Eon  the  old  posts,  that  hold  the  bare 
And  the  old  gate, 

Forgetful  of  their  wintry  wars, 

And  age  sedate, 

HL;h  rapped,  and  plumed,  like  white  hussars. 
Stand  there  in  state. 


The  bustling  cock  looks  out  aghast 
From  hid  high  shed; 

No  spot  to  scratch  him  a repast. 

Up  curves  his  head, 

Starts  the  dull  hamlet  with  a blasr. 
And  buck  to  bed. 
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Old  drowsy  Dobbin,  at  tbo  call, 

Amazed,  awakes; 

Oat  from  the  window  of  his  stall 
A view  he  takes; 

While  thick  and  faster  seem  to  fall 
The  silent  flakes. 

The  barn-yard  gentry,  musing,  chime 
Their  morning  moan; 

Like  Memnon’s  music  of  old  time 
That  voice  of  stone! 

So  marbled  they — and  so  sublime 
Their  solemn  tone. 

Good  Ruth  has  called  the  younker  folk 
To  dress  below; 

Full  welcome  was  the  word  she  spoke, 
Down,  down  they  go, 

. The  cottage  quietude  is  broke — 

The  snow! — the  snow! 

Now  rises  from  around  the  fire 
A pleasant  strain ; 

Ye  giddy  sons  of  mirth,  retire! 

And  ye  profane ! 

A hymn  to  the  Eternal  Sire 
Goes  up  again. 

The  patriarchal  Book  Divine, 

Upon  the  knee, 

Opes  where  the  gems  of  Judah  shine 
(Sweet  minstrelsie !), 

I low  soars  each  heart  with  each  fair  line, 
O God,  to  Thee! 

Around  the  altar  low  they  bend, 

Devout  in  prayer; 

As  snows  upon  the  roof  descend, 

So  angels  there 

Come  down  that  household  to  defend 
With  gentle  care. 


Now  sings  the  kettle  o’er  the  blaze; 

The  buckwheat  heaps ; 

Rare  Mocha,  worth  an  Arab’s  praise, 
Sweet  Susan  steeps ; 

The  old  round  stand  her  nod  obeys, 

And  out  it  leaps. 

Unerring  presages  declare 
The  banquet  near; 

Soon  busy  appetites  are  there; 

And  disappear 

The  glories  of  the  ample  fare, 

With  thanks  sincere. 

Now  tiny  snow-birds  venture  nigh 
From  copse  and  spray, 

(Sweet  strangers ! with  the  winter’s  sky 
To  pass  away;) 

And  gather  crumbs  in  full  supply, 

For  all  the  day. 

Let  now  the  busy  hours  begin: 

Out  rolls  the  churn ; 

Forth  hastes  the  farm-boy,  and  brings  in 
The  brush  to  bum; 

Sweep,  shovel,  scour,  sew,  knit,  and  spin, 
Till  night’s  return. 

To  delve  his  threshing  John  must  hie ; 

His  sturdy  shoe 
Can  all  the  subtle  damp  defy; 

How  wades  lie  through ! 

While  dainty  milkmaids  slow  and  shy, 
His  track  pursue. 

Each  to  the  hour’s  allotted  care; 

To  shell  the  corn; 

The  broken  harness  to  repair ; 

The  sleigh  t’  adorn ; 

As  cheerful,  tranquil,  frosty,  fair, 

Speeds  on  the  mom. 


While  mounts  the  eddying  smoke  amain 
From  many  a hearth, 

And  all  the  landscape  rings  again 
With  rustic  mirth ; 

So  gladsome  seems  to  every  swain 
The  snowy  earth. 


BLESSINGS  ON  CHILDREN. 

WILLIAM  GILMORE  SIMMS. 

Blessings  on  the  blessing  children,  sweetest  gifts  of  Heaven  to  earth, 
Filling  all  the  heart  with  gladness,  filling  all  the  house  with  mirth ; 
Bringing  with  them  native  sweetness,  pictures  of  the  primal  bloom 
Which  the  bliss  forever  gladdens,  of  the  region  whence  they  come ; 
Bringing  with  them  joyous  impulse  of  a state  withouten  care, 

And  a buoyant  faith  in  being,  which  makes  all  in  nature  fair ; 

Not  a doubt  to  dim  the  distance,  not  a grief  to  vex  the  nigh, 

And  a hope  that  in  existence,  finds  each  hour  a luxury; 
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Bless  the  mother  of  the  urchin  ! in  his  form  we  see  her  truth : 

He  is  now  the  very  picture  of  the  memories  in  our  youth ; 

Never  can  we  doubt  the  forehead,  nor  the  sunny  flowing  hair, 

Nor  the  smiling  in  the  dimple-speaking  chin  and  cheek  so  fair: 

Bless  the  mother  of  the  young  one!  he  hath  blended  in  his  grace, 

All  the  hope  and  joy  and  beauty,  kindling  once  in  either  face ! 

Oh!  the  happy  faith  of  children!  that  is  glad  in  all  it  sees, 

And  with  never  need  of  thinking,  pierces  still  its  mysteries; 

In  simplicity  profoundest,  in  their  soul  abundance  blest, 

Wise  in  value  of  the  sportive,  and  in  restlessness  at  rest; 

Lacking  every  creed  yet  having  faith  so  large  in  all  they  see, 

That  to  know  is  still  to  gladden,  and  ’tis  rapture  but  to  be. 

What  trim  fancies  bring  them  flowers;  what  rare  spirits  walk  their  wood. 

What  a wondrous  world  the  moonlight  harbors  of  the  gay  and  good! 

Unto  them  the  very  tempest  walks  in  glories  grateful  still, 

And  the  lightning  gleams,  a seraph,  to  persuade  them  to  the  hill : 

’Tis  a sweet  and  loving  spirit,  that  throughout  the  midnight  rains, 

Broods  beside  the  shutter’d  windows,  and  with  gentle  love  complains; 
And  how  wooing,  how  exalting,  with  the  richness  of  her  dyes, 

Spans  the  painter  of  the  rainbow,  her  bright  arch  along  the  skies, 

With  a dream  like  Jacob’s  ladder,  showing  to  the  fancy’s  sight, 

How  ’twere  easy  for  the  sad  one  to  escape  to  worlds  of  light! 

Ah  I the  wisdom  of  such  fancies,  and  the  truth  in  every  dream, 

That  to  faith  confiding  offers,  cheering  every  gloom,  a gleam ! 

Happy  hearts,  still  cherish  fondly  each  delusion  of  your  youth, 

Joy  is  bom  of  well  believing,  and  the  fiction  wraps  the  truth. 


ON  LENDING  A PUNCII-BOWL. 


OLIVER  WENDELL  HOLMES. 

This  ancient  silver  bowl  of  mine — it  tells  of  good  old  times, 

Of  joyous  days  and  jolly  nights,  and  merry  Christmas  chimes ; 

They  were  a free  and  jovial  race,  but  honest,  brave  and  true, 

That  dipped  their  ladle  in  the  punch  when  this  old  bowl  was  new. 

\ 

A Spanish  galleon  brought  the  bar — so  runs  the  ancient  tale — 

’Twas  hammered  by  an  Antwerp  smith,  whose  arm  was  like  a flail ; 

And  now  and  then  between  the  strokes,  for  fear  his  strength  should  fail, 
He  wiped  his  brow,  and  quaffed  a cup  of  good  old  Flemish  ale. 

’Twas  purchased  by  an  English  squire  to  please  his  loving  dame, 

Who  saw  the  cherubs,  and  conceived  a longing  for  the  same; 

And  oft  as  on  the  ancient  stock  another  twig  was  found, 

’Twas  filled  with  caudle  spiced  and  hot,  and  handed  smoking  round. 


But,  changing  hands,  it  reached  at  length  a Puritan  divine, 

Who  used  to  follow  Timothy,  and  take  a little  wine, 

But  hated  punch  and  prelacy;  and  so  it  was,  perhaps, 

He  went  to  Leyden,  where  he  found  conventicles  and  schnaps. 

And  then,  of  course,  you  know  what’s  next — it  left  the  Dutchman’s  shore 
With  those  that  in  the  Mayflower  came — a hundred  souls  and  more — 
Along  with  all  the  furniture,  to  fill  their  new  abodes — 

To  judge  by  what  is  still  on  hand,  at  least  a hundred  loads. 
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’Twas  on  a dreary  winters  eve,  the  night  was  closing  dim, 

When  old  Miles  Stan  dish  took  the  bowl,  and  filled  it  to  the  brim, 

The  little  Captain  stood  and  stirred  the  jxwsct  with  his  sword, 

And  all  his  sturdy  men  at  arms  were  ranged  about  the  board. 

He  poured  the’  fiery  bollands  in — the  man  that  never  feared — 

He  took  a long  and  solemn  draught,  and  wiped  his  yellow  beard; 

Arid  one  by  one  the  musketeers,  the  men  that  fought  and  prayed. 

All  drank  as  ’twere  their  mothers  milk,  and  not  a man  afraid! 

That  night,  affrighted  from  his  nest,  the  screaming  eagle  flew, 
lie  heard  the  Pequot’s  ringing  whoop,  the  soldier’s  wild  halloo; 

And  there  the  sachem  learned  the  rule  he  taught  to  kith  and  kin, 
lkRun  from  the  white  man*wlien  you  find  he  smells  of  Hollands  gin  Y' 

A hundred  years,  and  fifty  more  had  spread  their  leaves  and  snows, 

A thousand  rubs  had  flattened  down  each  little  cherub's  nose; 

When  once  again  the  bowl  was  filled,  but  not  in  mirth  or  joy, 

’Twas  mingled  by  a mother’s  hand  to  cheer  her  porting  boy. 

Drink,  John,  she  said,  'twill  do  you  good — poor  child,  you’ll  never  bear 
This  working  in  the  dismal  trench,  out  in  the  midnight  air, 

And  if — God  Mess  me — you  were  hurt,  Jt  would  keep  away  the  drill ; 
So  John  did  drink — and  well  he  wrought  that  night  at  Bunkers  llill! 
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I .tell  yon,  111*1*0  w&a  geiicffltos’  warmth  m p>oA  ^ 

I tell  you*  Iw&s  a pleasant  thought  to  faring  its  symbol  herfc*. 

*$}#  bud  frqi  that  loves  thoua  dhunfonv  '0$j? 

Tliy  jb&te  Jft  $a  thy  ^hallbrW.  shall*  mA  in  #rjf  ^yef  bcnyj  I - . 

I lore  ikt,  pr*s*<$ '.yet- . frag^ist-; 

Tins-  msyi*  that  etofWa  |is  broken  walfs-tim  ivy  \m  ii^  unvcr^— 
!$&?<•  iim  i^or  bmbh  it  hequ^rtel'—rny  rye#  amt  dim.. 

To  think  of  all  the  vanished  joys  thhi  vtetie* <\  aroaiid  ii a farm 

Than  fill  a fair  an/]  honest.  (%n]\  oml  hmr  it  stmiirht  *<>  mr,- 
Hu-  gabJeC  hallows  id!  if  holds  %v bam v»r  the  liquid  1m*  ; 

its  face  p.r$te*M irom  the 


And  may  the  efaernhs  or  its  face  px^teiM  from  the  -isw* 

Thai  doom?  one  to  tiro**.  dmvlM  word* — "“  My  d»*ai>  where  ham  you  been  V 


BRONX. 

».rn  istiu^ji >*  o*:.u,r. 

r;;siT.'-Riiv..jtpwn  upon  a green  IftiiK-fticky 
Skirting  the  smooth  edge  of  it  gemlo  river,  . 
Whoso-  wimr-  gBenuvl  nhxvblHvJy  to  glide, 

Tike  purling  JEneutfas  who  linger  tvhije  they  .srve? 
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Enforced  to  go,  yet  seeming  still  unready, 

Backward  they  wind  their  way  in  many  a wistful  eddy. 

Gray  o’er  my  head  the  yellow-vested  willow 
Ruffled  its  hoary  top  in  the  fresh  breezes, 

Glancing  in  light,  like  spray  on  a green  billow, 

Or  the  fine  frostwork  which  young  winter  freezes, 

When  first  his  power  in  infant  pastime  trying, 

Congeals  sad  autumn’s  tears  on  the  dead  branches  lying. 

From  rocks  around  hung  the  loose  ivy  dangling, 

And  in  the  clefts  sumach  of  liveliest  green, 

Bright  ising-stars  the  little  beach  was  spangling, 

The  gold-cup  sorrel  from  his  gauzy  screen 
Shone  like  a fairy  crown,  enchased  and  beaded, 

Left  on  some  morn,  when  light  flashed  in  their  eyes  unheeded. 

The  humbird  shook  his  sun-touched  wings  around, 

The  bluefinch  carol’ d in  the  still  retreat; 

The  antic  squirrel  capered  on  the  ground 
Where  lichens  made  a carpet  for  his  feet : 

Through  the  transparent  waves,  the  ruddy  minkle 
Shot  up  in  glimmering  sparks  his  red  fin’s  tiny  twinkle. 

There  were  dark  cedars  with  loose  mossy  tresses, 

White  powdered  dog-trees,  and  stiff  hollies  flaunting 
Gaudy  as  rustics  in  their  May-day  dresses, 

Blue  pelloret  from  purple  leaves  upslanting 
A modest  gaze,  like  eyes  of  a young  maiden 
Shining  beneath  dropp’d  lids  the  evening  of  her  wadding. 

The  breeze  fresh  springing  from  the  lips  of  morn, 

Kissing  the  leaves,  and  sighing  so  to  lose  ’em, 

The  winding  of  the  merry  locust’s  horn, 

The  glad  spring  gushing  from  the  rock’s  bare  bosom: 

Sweet  sights,  sweet  sounds,  all  sights,  all  sounds  excelling, 

Oh!  ’twas  a ravishing  spot  formed  for  a poet’s  dwelling 

And  did  I leave  thy  loveliness,  to  stand 

Again  in  the  dull  world  of  earthly  blindness? 

Pained  with  the  pressure  of  unfriendly  hands, 

Sick  of  smooth  looks,  agued  with  icy  kindness? 

Left  I for  this  thy  shades,  where  norfe  intrude, 

To  prison  wandering  thought  and  mar  sweet  solitude! 

Yet  I will  look  upon  thy  face  again, 

My  own  romantic  Bronx,  and  it  will  be 
A face  more  pleasant  than  the  face  of  men. 

Thy  waves  are  old  companions,  I shall  see 
A well-remembered  form  in  each  old  tree, 

And  hear  a voice  long  loved  in  thy  wild  minstrelsy. 
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4:4 0,  stay,’’  the  maiden  =»uid,  ;,and  r^t 
Thv  weary  head  upon  Jtom  breast  1" 

A tear  stood  in  Lit4  bright  blue  eye; 

But  still  he  answered,  with  a nigh. 

Excelsior !, 

“ Beware  the  pjno-tree's  withered  branch 
Beware  the  awful  a vala frche  !T 
This  yr$#  the  juMsnnf  s last;  good -night ; 
A voice  rspUad*  far  up  the  height* 

/ < r . » EatevUiOf  [ 

At  break  of  day,  as  heavenward 
The  puira  m/mkst  of  Saint  Bernard 
'Uttered  the  oft- repented  prayer, 

A to  ice  xiried  fbmugh  the  startled  ®ir, 
Esr^lsicfr! 

A Aravtder,  |>y  tjifc  (Mtlifnl  bound* 
Half-buried  iu  the  enow  was  foupj, 

Still  grasping  In  h'i»  hand  of  ice 
Thar  banner  with  the  strange  device, 
Excdleior! 


Ti» it  shades  *of  n\ithi  fcero  falling  fast. 

Aft  through  an  Alpine  nihige  passed 
A youth,  who  bon*.  'mM  iwow  and  ice, 

A banner  with  the  strange  device, 

. . ■ Exeobior?  *.  • . . 

Hit*  brow  was  sad  T his  eye  beneath 
Flashed.  like  a falcincm  from  Us  sheath; 
Arid  like  a \ulvet  clarion  rang 
Tlivf  accents.  of  that  unknown  te?ngne< 

' Kvechdorj 

In  happy  hniues  h%  saw  the  light 

fif  h^uwjitoid  dm  gleam  warn  and  bright 

Above,  t hr  gWi ers  shorn?. 


A n*j  ifpm  h is  lips  escaped  a grvra n , 


i,fTry  not  xh6  pas? I-  the  old  mau  said 
A'.jfMrk.tgweini  ;£fee:  ktnpest  dyorbead, 
T!t«  ri>firing  format ‘V.  deep  tmd  ■mtjvtf 
Amihaui  tlml  Clarion  v«jr*  n-plied, 

• :." J-  b&cdi^r!  • * tv:‘V;  v 


There,  in  tlie  hviliglu  c^Jd  nil*]  gray.. 
Lifeless,  hqt  hoautifiih  he  lay,  . 

And  from  the  riev,  sorene  and  }<t. 

A voice  fell,  like  $ falling  eiur, 

Kxceifktf  i 
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lie  spoke  of  the  grass  and  flowers  and  trees. 

Of  the  singing  birds  and  the  humming  jbeeft; 

Then  talked  of  the  haying,  and  wondered  whethc* 
The  cloud  in  the  west  would  bring  foul  weather, 

And  Maud  forgot  her  brier-tom  gown, 

And  her  graceful  ankles  bare  and  brown : 

And  listened,  while  a pleased  surprise 
Looked  from  her  long-lushed  hazel  eyes. 

At  last,  like  one  who  for  delay 
Seeks  a vain  excuse,  he  rode  away. 

Maud  Muller  looked,  and  sighed;  14  Ah,  roe  I 
That  i the  Judge’s  bride  might  be! 

41  He  would  dress  me  up  in  silks  so  fine, 

And  praise  and  toast  me  at  his  wine. 

41  My  father  should  wear  a broadcloth  coat : 

My  brother  should  sail  a painted  boat; 

a I’d  dress  my  mother  so  grand  and  gav, 

And  the  baby  should  have  a new  toy  each  day 

44  And  I’d  feed  the  hungry'  and  clothe  the  pour. 
And  all  should  bless  me  who  left  our  door. ' 

The  Judge  looked  back  us  he  cHml*cd  the  lull. 
And  saw  Maud  Muller  standing  still. 

44  A form  more  fair,  a face  more  sweet, 

Ne'er  hath  it  been  ray  lot  to  meet ; 


Maci>  Molleii,  on  <i  summers  day, 
lUxed  the  meadow,  sweet  with  hay* 

Beneath  her  tom  hat  glowed  the  wealth 
Of  simple  beauty  and  rustic  health. 

Singing,  she  wrought,  and  her  merry  glee 
The  mock-bird  echoed  from  his  tree. 

But,  when  she  glanced  to  the  far-off  town, 

White  from  its  hill-slope  looking  down, 

Die  sweet  song  died,  and  a vague  unrest 
And  a nameless  longing  filled  her  breast — 

A wish,  that  she  hardly  dared  to  own. 

For  something  better  than  she  had  known. 

The  Judge  rode  slowly  down  the  lane. 
Smoothing  his  horse’s  chestnut  inane. 

He  drew  his  bridle  in  the  shade 
Of  the  apple-trees,  to  greet  the  maid. 

And  ask  a draught  from  the  spring  that  flowed 
Through  the  meadow  across  the  road. 

She  stooped  where  the  cool  spring  bubbled  up. 
And  filled  for  him  her  small  tin  cup, 

And  blushed  as  she  gave  It,  looking  down 
On  her  feet  so  hare,  and  her  tattered  gown. 

“ Thanks P said  the  Judge,  “a  sweeter  drought 
From  a fairer  hand  was  never  qoafibd/' 
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“And  her  modest  answer  and  graceful  air 
Show  her  wise  and  good  as  she  i9  fair. 

“ Would  she  were  mine,  and  I to-day, 

Like  her,  a harvester  of  hay : 

“No  doubtful  balance  of  rights  and  wrongs, 
Nor  weary  lawyers  with  endless  tongues, 

“ But  low  of  cattle  and  song  of  birds, 

And  health  and  quiet  and  loving  words.” 

But  he  thought  of  his  sisters  proud  and  cold, 
And  his  mother  vain  of  her  rank  and  gold. 

So,  closing  his  heart,  the  Judge  rode  on, 

And  Maud  was  left  in  the  field  alone. 

But  the  lawyers  smiled  that  afternoon, 

When  he  hummed  in  court  an  old  love-tune; 

And  the  young  girl  mused  beside  the  well, 
Till  the  rain  on  the  unraked  clover  felL 


She  wedded  a man  unlearned  and  poor, 

And  many  children  played  round  her  door. 

But  care  and  sorrow,  and  childbirth  pain, 
Left  their  traces  on  heart  and  brain. 

And  oft,  when  the  summer  sun  shone  hot 
On  the  new-mown  hay  in  the  meadow  lot, 

And  she  heard  the  little  spring-brook  fall 
Over  the  roadside,  through  the  wall, 

In  the  shade  of  the  apple-tree  again 
She  saw  a rider  draw  his  rein, 

And,  gazing  down  with  timid  grace. 

She  felt  his  pleased  eyes  read  her  face. 

Sometimes  her  narrow  kitchen  walls 
Stretched  away  into  stately  halls; 

The  weary  wheel  to  a spinnet  turned, 

The  tallow  candle  an  astral  burned. 


He  wedded  a wife  of  richest  dower, 

Who  lived  for  fashion,  as  he  for  power. 

Yet  oft,  in  his  marble  hearth’s  bright  glow, 
He  watched  a picture  come  and  go: 


And  for  him  who  sat  by  the  chimney  lug, 
Dozing  and  grumbling  o'er  pipe  and  mug, 

A manly  form  at  her  side  she  saw, 

And  joy  was  duty  and  love  was  law. 


And  sweet  Maud  Muller’s  hazel  eyes 
Looked  out  in  their  innocent  surprise. 

Oft  when  the  wine  in  his  glass  was  red, 

He  longed  for  the  wayside  well  instead; 

And  closed  his  eyes  on  his  garnished  rooms, 

To  dream  of  meadowB  and  clover-blooms. 

And  the  proud  man  sighed,  with  a secret  pain: 
“Ah,  that  I were  free  again! 

“Free  as  when  I rode  that  day, 

Where  the  barefoot  maiden  raked  her  hay.” 


Then  she  took  up  her  burden  of  life  again, 
Saying  only,  “It  might  have  been.” 

Alas  for  maiden,  alas  for  Judge, 

For  rich  refiner  and  household  drudge! 

God  pity  them  both ! and  pity  us  all, 

Who  vainly  the  dreams  of  youth  recall. 

For  of  all  sad  words  of  tongue  or  pen, 

The  saddest  are  these:  “It  might  have  been!” 

Ah,  well!  for  us  all  some  sweet  hope  lies 
Deeply  buried  from  human  eyes; 


And,  in  the  hereafter,  angels  may 
Roll  the  stone  from  its  grave  away! 


THE  HUSBAND’S  AND  WIFE’S  GRAVE. 

RICHARD  HENRY  DANA 


Husband  and  wife!  No  converse  now  ye  hold, 
As  once  ye  did  in  your  young  days  of  love, 

On  its  alarms,  its  anxious  hours,  delays, 

Its  silent  meditations,  its  glad  hopes, 

Its  fears,  impatience,  quiet  sympathies; 

Nor  do  ye  speak  of  joy  assured,  and  bliss 
Full,  certain,  and  possess’d.  Domestic  cares 
Call  you  not  now  together.  Earnest  talk 
On  what  your  children  may  be,  moves  you  not. 
Ye  lie  in  silence,  and  an  awful  silence; 

Tis  not  like  that  in  which  yo  rested  once 
Most  happy — silence  eloquent,  when  heart 
With  heart  held  speech,  and  your  mysterious  frames, 
Harmonious,  sensitive,  at  every  beat 
Touch’d  the  soft  notes  of  love. 

Still  ness  profound, 

Insensible,  unheeding,  folds  you  round; 

And  darkness,  as  a stone,  has  seal’d  you  in. 
Away  from  all  the  living,  here  ye  rest:  . 

In  all  the  nearness  of  the  narrow  tomb, 

Yet  feel  ye  not  each  other’s  presence  now. 

Dread  fellowship!  together,  yet  alone. 

Is  this  thy  prison-house,  thy  grave,  then,  Love? 
And  doth  death  cancel  the  great  bond  that  holds 
Commingling  spirits?  Are  thoughts  that  know 
no  bounds, 

But,  self-inspired,  rise  upward,  searching  out 
The  eternal  Mind — the  Father  of  all  thought — 


Are  they  become  mere  tenants  of  a tomb? 
Dwellers  in  darkness,  who  th’  illuminate  realms 
Of  uncreated  light  have  visited  and  lived? 
Lived  in  the  dreadful  splendor  of  that  throne, 
Which  One,  with  gentle  hand  the  vail  of  flesh 
Lifting,  that  hung  ’twixt  man  and  it,  reveal’d 
In  glory  ? throne,  before  which  even  now 
Our  souls,  moved  by  prophetic  power,  bow  down 
Rejoicing,  yet  at  their  own  natures  awed? 

Souls  that  Thee  know  by  a mysterious  sense, 
Thou  awful,  unseen  presence,  are  they  quenched. 
Or  bum  they  on,  hid  from  our  mortal  eyes 
By  that  bright  day  which  ends  not,  as  the  sun 
His  robe  of  light  flings  round  the  glittering  stars ! 

And  with  our  frames  do  perish  all  our  loves? 
Do  those  that  took  their  root  and  put  forth  buds, 
And  their  soft  leaves  unfolded  in  the  warmth 
Of  mutual  hearts,  grow  up  and  live  in  beauty, 
Then  fade  and  fall,  like  fair  unconscious  flowers? 
Are  thoughts  and  passions  that  to  the  tongue  give 
speech, 

And  make  it  send  forth  winning  harmonies, 
That  to  the  cheek  do  give  its  living  glow, 

And  vision  in  the  eye  the  soul  intense 
With  that  for  which  there  is  no  utterance — 

Are  these  the  body’s  accidents?  no  more? 

To  live  in  it,  and  when  that  dies,  go  out 
Like  the  burnt  taper’s  flame? 
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dwfcii-i;-  AVI  f be  tfetur 

A voice  vithtii  ns  gpe&tLR  thi\ t sTumt^utgAYoi-rt,  To  bo  free,  tni<j  u»«v*f  i|itrlr  kind  in  jo;-. 

■‘  Man,  ihou  *iuh  dief?1  Cellini  v«ej»v  tx>  ct’le#tu}*,  thought*  that  t^e  io  each, 

'ftyitm  \»  -unU*  <>*>?  according-  b.irpa,  [>y  uuptres  :wwT  impart  themwivr'*,  il.ou^b  sik  ns 

fiy ; au^y4^^,t^iicii*a  vrhya  tjhe.  mild  rUfs  I^’h  ^ikitnihi;  sen^e,  fckeh  thiols  of  hoK*  love, 
f *f moi -Kin h ?'U;i  .sound  forth  onii  Aii^aXhms  sam-fnied  uuO  the  fail: glirv* 

Yiu:  v.vni,  <d  our.  great  mnuortidhr;  Ui  .hifUi^,.  whidi  expand  and  giudikn  one, 

Ihkk  »?r&S  (iild  dim  our  fair  dm.-nd a.  Uy  Jill  mysterious  Miriil  mid  fty*?. 

The . tall,  dork  i.t»oi*rii ain-S  and  th(.-de»i^tum*u ;;.*&£  In  both  jramorUii  fruniw:  Sensation  all, 

,kia  m tfdr  M'lrouu,  tmivcryd  snt?gk  Ami  rhoo-hk  pervading,  mingling'  aerise  and 

' • u theerc,  ye,  our>piriv- ; dnuh.  if  in  though*  ’ 

From  all  tl«*  air  ! "ft*  ia  Un*  g£idte  mv$q&£ht  ? ’•'Tv  a consciotj^n^^ 

fTia  tlouii%  midst -Right,  TwM’utd,  fit*  this*  life! 

Wrapped  in  her  sskfe  rof«e,  with  sVlrnd^  srfep  Why  sail  w fc,  i kfea  t t!|*y  ^\H dm- bn ill  n» ou u my n t T 

l/itHfra  do  our  bed,  ift.ii.  I *n>af.»HV9  It  in  e»»t  t-irs:  The  upright.  .tad  u mu.  and  rim  low-laid  sbh, 
NL'htv iud tbffdAwii/h^ht «il\V^uid though  ttnlefifr  Todtens  <»f  *fe.«tb.,  na nnafek  of  uv.-ay? 

.Vi I turn-.  j»U  bounds ' tho  iiiaith'**  e^pame,  Stand  in  fch.i*  Boinmn,  »*ul  nSaettVlily,  iriant 

iY/»  /me  SAst  mv?*i(r  .mtdfumenl»  are  touehM  Ami.  learn  thy'  pr*Tmfc  Xial'^re'.;  for.  tlioii  *$eHi 

l\r  an  un^rs  iicikg*  Hum).  .£tid:  jfyi^io*itj  chunk*  fu  thi^o.  eha|K#il  Ktonfcs  and  leilerd  Cables  figure* 
Uyliiir  ‘with  XHf'  tci  thi*.  great  jubilcsL  Uf  life:  Afore  ara  they  To  ihy  smil  than  t\hm 

The  d;do4  k. at  \i\  and  $$.  f-oundB  *A'  Whirh  he  xvlm  tail:  d mm  Siiiai'H  mount  ‘Vith  (Jod 

Iprew  >?ail  ai'A  diutnS  j(f*W  their  pacing  £/iulit  liroogili  to  tfie  old  ,ludeau9 — tyf»e.^  are  thiise, 

'$>  ttiiiixTh  hi  (hS  h&ftvenly  liartmmv.  Of  (him:  aunuOu 

• IVhy  h it  that  1 linger  i\.*mid  thi?  J thank  thte,  rather, 

Whu thuidiit?  Oust  thui  cnm»  o)  d f Ikvc  1 ni.vnm  H at  hi  thU  simplo  gratis  OH  which  tin  dawn 

They  >?>whr  it^ /*>ftV;pnh  htid-detOo  ou'rt’U’a  ro.ln^,  fy  hWi.h'i'ng.  mhideui  of  rhsu  day  which  hath 

AM -ptiji .'oO'W6^;4>Fiijjjril|  Th^yVfe  gpne  to  dwell  -S:o  1'ttou  kindly  utiih  my  yiurk  • 0\w/4‘-.-: 

Tai  it»v»^thidT  uiig>liV  Mn-tnai  loy/c,  iiaat  >1*rifc  ;“*  niid  y.v'; o 

ic  . tymiisi  rhem  here,  m>  Tnotrer  ueodi*  adjpoedi  t r*un  this  grt- t o lulloak,  ^ hiihifr  1 hud  r mno 

wimiimjipiii;  out  eea&ailuuH  In  ai>n\»w,  Thou  urt;  Twlrigr  mo  ; ^ - 
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SONG  OF  MARION'S  MEN 


tyiLLIAM  CULLEN  BUY  A NT. 


Then  sweet  the  hour  that  brings  release 
From  danger  and  from  toil : 

Wc  talk  the  battle  over* 

And  share  the  battled  spoil. 

The  woodland  rings  with  laugh  and  shorn. 

As  if  a hunt  were  up, 

And  woodland  flowers  are  gathered 
To  crown  the  soldier’s  cup. 

With  merry  songs  we  mock  the  wind 
That  in  the  pine-top  grieves. 

And  slumber  long  and  sweetly 
Ou  beds  of  oaken  leaves. 


Ovn  band  is  few,  but  true  and  tried. 
Oar  leader  frank  and  bold  ; 

The  British  soldier  trembles 
When  Marion’s  name  is  told. 

Our  fortress  is  the  good  greenwood, 
Our  tent  the  cypress- tree ; 

We  know  the  forest  round  us, 

As  seamen  know  the  sea. 

We  know  its  walls  of  thorny  vines, 
Its  glades  of  reedy  grass, 

Its  safe  and  silent  inlands 
Within  the  dark  morass. 


Well  knows  the  fair  and  friendly  moon 
The  band  that  Marion  leads — 

The  glitter  of  their  rifles, 

The  scampering  of  their  steeds. 

Tis  life  to  guide  the  fiery  barb 
Across  the  moonlight  plain  ; 

’Tia  life  to  fed  the  night-wind 
That  lifts  his  tossing  mane. 

A moment  in  the  British  camp — 

A moment — and  away 
Back  to  the  pathless  forest. 

Before  the  peep  of  day. 


Woe  to  the  English  soldiery, 

That  little  dread  us  near! 

On  them  shall  light  at  midnight 
A strange  and  sudden  fear: 

When,  waking  to  their  tents  on  fire, 
They  grasp  their  arms  in  vain, 
And  they  who  stand  to  face  its 
Are  beat  to  earth  again. 

And  they  who  fly  iu  terror  deem 
A mighty  host  behind, 

And  hear  the  tramp  of  thousands 
Upon  the  hollow'  wind* 
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KING  WTTLAF 


S DRINKING-IIORN. 


HENRY  WADSWORTH  LONGFELLOW. 


Witxaf,  a King  of  the  Saxons, 
Ere  yet  bis  last  he  breathed, 

To  the  merry  monks  of  Croyland 
His  drink,  ng'horn  bequeathed— 


That,  whenever  they  sat  at  their  revels. 

And  drank  from  the  golden  bowl, 
They  might  remember  the  donor, 

And  breathe  a prayer  for  his  soul. 
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So  §af  at  Cbminri*.s* 

And  the ^ pa^ 

In  ikeir  bfcarfK  .^6  tied  yri0;  glistened 
I/iJce  dw-&rep*  into  grass. 

They  dvnbk  hr  fW  sahi  xd  Witlai; 

They  4t^i>k  h>  £hri*f  to  LordT 
•And  to  e&di  **f  $r&  Twelver  Apostil/ 
Wlio  U4&'  {*ra9<&£&  :fc&  holy  worth 

TJjcj  drank  jo  the  Saint*  and  Martyrs 
or  tUe  dismal  daf*  of  yore. 

And  fcH  sooiu  as  the  honi  was  empty. 
They  remembered  one  Saint  more. 


And  the  reader  droned  from  the  pulpit, 
Bike,  to  murmur  of  many  t$g$« 

The  'legend  of  pr*od  Saint  (luthferS, 

And  Saint  llmtiYs  homilies- 


Till  the  ^reut  bells  of  the  tJonrvent, 

$V>ru  their  prison  in  the  tow  nr. 

GufkJae.  and  IWtMmiuto, 

Ftofmtod"  ite-  midaipHt'  hrmfr  .-"i*  ;/ 

And  the  rrael  vd  in  On  eiumnsy 

AtitT  fi>t  h*>sd. 

And  the  and  ThVk^red, 

But  tiici  Alibit;  vrav.^ui'k  and  dead. 


Vet  RiiJ]  in  his  phUhi;;fe^»*r?« 

He  dutefed  ti<o  golden  tvavfj, 

In  which,  like  a pearl  tosol ving. 
Hud  sank  and  diksoTtdd  Ids  aouh 


Bat  not  for  this  their  reveb 
The  jovial  monks  f.*rb.n\ 

For  th^y  eriodf  **  Fiji . Iilgl*  the  goblet ! 
Vfc  imm  took,  itv'oue:Si>iht,  nirheT# 


'CO.XJS Ernc.t; t.  tV'iooi  \y  ororuf.ixiro  Pot  :.ni 

i-,  i ifAU.KOSC. 

; uiifi  tosr  gmy  ru>'k>  i*'Vi?r  «hiW:  UiO' ?ca  ..;  ..  ..  ' 

That  crouches  u|.  their  lW-r.  ft  r>  t'lp.T  <i  tyU-Wi 

’Tis  a rough  lam.1  .of  earth.  omf  stone.  viol  bya. 

Where  l.mithe-,  tuv  i*pi  w wi.h*ul  sinvc  ; 

Where  tlf<mghta,  win)  tougoei.  suit!  limwla  yr«-  ho  A f 

Awl  friend's  trill  jim!  welcome,  fnt»s  u-grow-. 

And  vrherc  noon  kneel,  ayve  whin  to  Iwnven  they  pray, 

Nor  even  thou,  voiles-;  in  then  .v.Vu  v.-.:y. 

Tlieirfl  Is  a poor  repnljlk-.  wilm  y(-t  slrorvg.  , 

A ‘i  fierce  »left»oera«-ie,’,4'Wliw  all  are  irwj 

Jl‘o  vvlgtt  th<<m®t;lvie8  have  voter) — right  or  wrongs  xri.f 
An<l . ts)  their  laws  itononmiatmi  >■'«;; 

(U  reil,  they  might  to*  Drin-rf.?  Wong 

A festal  state.,  whlef)  ptwrer  couhl  pot  rululoe, 

Sacr-jiJ— -the  Sa«  Mvintso  «f  tlto  Vvrr*t;  -Sri;  . • • . 
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A justice  of  the  peace,  for  the  time  being, 

They  bow  to,  but  may  turn  him  out  next  year; 

They  reverence  their  priest,  but  disagreeing 
In  price  or  creed,  dismiss  him  without  fear; 

They  have  a natural  talent  for  foreseeing 

And  knowing  all  things ; and  should  Park  appear 
From  his  long  tour  in  Africa,  to  show 
The  Niger’s  source,  they’d  meet  him  with — “We  know.” 

They  love  their  land,  because  it  is  their  own, 

And  scorn  to  give  aught  other  reason  why ; 

Would  shake  hands  with  a king  upon  his  throne, 

And  think  it  kindness  to  his  majesty; 

A stubborn  race,  fearing  and  flattering  none. 

Such  are  they  nurtured,  such  they  live  and  die: 

All — but  a few  apostates,  who  are  meddling 

With  merchandise,  pounds,  shillings,  pence,  and  peddling ; 

Or  wandering  through  the  southern  countries,  teaching 
The  ABC  from  Webster’s  spelling-book; 

Gallant  and  godly,  making  love  and  preaching, 

And  gaining  by  what  they  call  “hook  and  crook,” 
And  what  the  moralists  call  overreaching, 

A decent  living.  The  Virginians  look 
Upon  them  with  as  favorable  eyes 
As  Gabriel  on  the  devil  in  Paradise. 


But  these  are  but  their  outcasts.  View  them  near 
At  home,  where  all  their  worth  and  pride  is  placed; 
And  there  their  hospitable  fires  burn  clear, 

And  there  the  lowliest  farm-house  hearth  is  graced 
With  manly  hearts,  in  piety  sincere, 

Faithful  in  love,  in  honor  stern  and  chaste, 

In  friendship  warm  and  true,  in  danger  brave, 

Beloved  in  life,  and  sainted  in  the  grave. 


And  minds  have  there  been  nurtured,  whose  control 
Is  felt  even  in  their  nation’s  destiny; 

Men  who  swayed  senates  with  a statesman’s  soul, 
And  looked  on  armies  with  a leader’s  eye; 

Names  that  adorn  and  dignify  the  scroll, 

Whose  leaves  contain  their  country’s  history, 

And  tales  of  love  and  war — listen  to  one 

Of  the  Green-Mountaineer — the  Stark  of  Bennington. 

When  on  that  field  his  band  the  Hessians  fought, 
Briefly  he  spoke  before  the  fight  began: 

“Soldiers!  those  German  gentlemen  are  bought 
For  four  pounds  eight  and  sevenpence  per  man, 

By  England’s  king;  a bargain,  as  is  thought. 

Are  we  worth  more?  Let’s  prove  it  now  we  can; 
For  we  must  beat  them,  boys,  ere  set  of  sun, 

Ob  MarI  Stark’s  a widow!”  It  was  done. 
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Here  are  not  Temped  nor  Areadl&’a  Sprlj^ 

Ktfr  fciitr  ' cif  : 

Tlie  yfrute,  tUo  flower-s  the  air*  the  skies,  that  iling 
Hueli  wiJdcm’hantmem  ti-er 
Or  Florence  niid  the  Arm?  ;. . yet  the  wing  V ; 

Of  tile's  best  angel,  Health*  i?  on  her  gules 
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MADRAS*  IN  PICTURES. 


11ADRA6. 


MADRAS,  IN  PICTURES. 

AFTER  a.  Ion#  ami  laborious  voyage  of  143 
days  from  Boston,  the  anxious  and  weary 
company  on  board  the  ship  FUcataqua  saw  at 
last,  about  twenty  miles  ahead,  the  revolving 
light  of  Madras,  So  wonderfully  had  the  ship** 
speed  increased — she  seemed  like  a horse  that 
scents  the  stable  afar  off— that  they  had  to  haul 
op  successively  the  erojack,  the  mainsail,  the 
main* royal;  the  mizen  topgallant-sail,  and  the 
foresail  and  after  all  could  scarcely  keep  her 
down  to  three  knots  an  hour.  Having  once 
seen — if  I may  say  so  without  irreverence — the 
tiiir  that  stood  over  the,  place  where  Madras  tea#, 
1 went  into  bed  and  slept  till,  at  midnight,  I 
was  aroused  by  indications  of  the  closely  ap- 
proaching end.  Amidst  the  orders  of  the  cap- 
tain— k * Keep  her  off ! ’* — * 4 Meet  her ! M — 4 ' Steady 
now:”  was  heard  the  repeated  cry  of  the  leads- 
man, 44  Ten  fathoms'’ — u Nine  fathoms” — “Ten 
fathoms” — and  then  came  the  order  44  Square  the 
era  jack  yard  Vs  and  then,  li  Let  go  yonr  anchor, 
Sir !” — a moment  of  suspense,  and  then  came  the 
rumbling  down  of  the  chain ; and  as  the  huge 
iron  flukes  made  their  bed  in  the  mud  of  Madras 
Roatb.  I jumped  from  mine  and  looked  through 
ray  stem  window ; and  as  the  ship  swung  round, 
what  a srrnoge  and  beautiful  panorama  passed 
along  indistinctly  before  mv  eyes!  First,  a 
long,  low  coast,  with  here  and  there  n twinkling 
light ; then  white  walls,  gleaming  with  a ghost- 
lier whiteness  in  the  moonlight  ; then  a row  of 
lights  like  the  lamps  on  a bridge ; then  another 
range  of  pale,  white  walls;  and  then  the  light- 
house window,  beaming  in  upon  me  with  its 
great  bright  eye  of  wondering  welcome.  After 
returning  the  stare,  of  the  Polyphemus,  I went 
Wk  to  bed,  hot  soon  my  slumbers  were  broken 
Again  by  the  most  singular  airy  hullaballoo  I 
ever  heard.  At  first  I thought  the  crew  were 
singing  in  the  forecastle,  but  presently  my  ears 


and  eyes  told  me  that  it  was  a boat-load  of  na- 
tives; they  passed  directly  under  my  window 
chanting  n wild  melody,  of  which  something 
like  44  Wurra!  wurra!”  seemed  to  linger  in  my 
ears,  and  in  a few  minutes  I heard  them  on 
deck.  Slipping  on  my  study* gown  1 ran  up 
over  the  poop  and  round  through  the  alley,  and 
mingled — quite  a la  mod*  with  my  bare  legs — 
among  the  black,  naked  gang,  who  made  all 
ring  with  their  melodious  jargon  and  jabber. 

At  length  the  chief  man,  a short,  swelling, 
little-f/rfat  personage,  in  full  dress  of  red-and- 
white  turban  and  white  gown,  made  his  way 
into  the  cabin,  and  began  with  the  most  pro- 
found coolness  to  impose  his  services  upon  the 
captain : more  than  intimated  that  he  was  the 
dubash  recognized  by  our  consignees,  the  house 
of  Btiiubridge  and  Co. ; said  he  would  send  a 
boat  off  in  the  morning  to  bring  provisions  and 
take  passengers ; and  concluded  by  informing 
us  that  his  44  Papa”  would  also  come  out  in  the 
morning  and  make  ns  a visit.  We  were  amused 
and  not  altogether  pleased  with  the  style  of  the 
transaciion.  Again  1 turned  in  and  dozed  till 
sunrise,  when  another  of  those  strange,  wild 
chants  broke  on  my  ear,  of  which  the  burden 
seemed  something  like 

“All,  WAladji— -Jaladiu !" 

I dressed  and  hastened  out  and  found  several 
boat- loads  of  native#  on  board,  fellows  of  all 
ages  and  sizes,  and  in  the  oddest  variety  of 
costume.  Presently  I espied  our  44  Papa”  forc- 
ing his  way  through  an  obstreperous  crowd  of 
sans  culottes  at  whom  he  was  jabbering  and 
gesticulating  right  and  left.  The  first  thm» 
that  struck  me,  after  his  great  stature  and  his 
fiecond-childishness  of  manner,  was  the  extraor- 
dinary redness  of  his  mouth,  which  at  first  I 
took  for  the  effect  of  a bloody  scuffle  with  some 
of  those  noisy  rivals  through  whom  ho  appeared 
to  have  been  fighting  his  way,  but  which,  I soon 
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learned — greatly  am ascd  at  my  qwq  blunder — j to  admire,  the  dress,  the  language,  or  the  looks, 
was  produced  by  the  universal  uatiyo  x'ustom  of  There  was  a shoe-wallah  and  a hat-wallah,  and 
shewing  betel,  The  .**  I’apfc*  kotm  sei  um  right  wfiHali*  with  green  cocon-nut*,  ^aptyimi,  witer* 
about  the  claims  of  Jtiis  ud$ar  son,”  who,  he  m^loh5f  and  purrtvt&;  Th£rxPw<i$  e*b<i  a juggler, 
.said,  teas  a fellow  that  gan*  turn  and  the  cap-  with  a wa^ei  in  a hag,  hut*  from respect  for  the 
tains  infinite?  botheration,  by  ovwhenrmg  the  ;d.fiyvwe  umkifctl  •%»•' AVaiu<?.;  It 

talk  jfct  the  otitee  arid  then  harrying  off  and  in-  was  not  long  1/e  fore  the  L\Umm*  run*  also  began 
trading  Upon  vessels  iu  this  way  at  the  mo«t  to  make  their  appem'&uciv  The#  erfifti£aWi. 
wasotmble  hour*.  He  handed  ut*  his  huge  asedou  the  east  in#  tyepti 
parchment  certificate,  which  had  been  his*  fa-  consist  of  three  or  rd^  logs  of 

tier's  before bins*  headed  by  the  American  durable  wood,  geuerully  tctik.  lashed  side  by 
naglf?  and  signed  by  soma  hundred  captains,  «dde.  They  are  mmmgi-d  mii&'umw  by  one, 
X roroath^d  tW  large  number  of  Salem  names,  sometimes  by  two  fcilo^  who  puddle  with  rude 
umong  the  test  that  of  thxs  weil-remembered  slab#,  which  they  ,so  fW 

merchaiit  And  senator/  “Nathaniel  Nilkbee.”  they  can  dip  them  that,  with 

The  old  -matf*-  t&nae  *w  Vmeutty,  end  he  was  great  fie xtefity  and  swiftae-tfk  The  men  wear 
known  as  the  old  American  dubosb— bis  bfisi-  leaked  head ‘pieces,  w oh  ptekeu  in  them,  in 
ness  being,  to  attenij  up>u  captains  of  vea sejte  which  they  surnr  $&f  tdjto  &ml  i>at%aghs.  When 
and  supply  thaw  wiffcpmirinn#  Add  moo cy;  and  I -.feat  the long, hi#ckv ^ ^devi^ 

UJvUeiite  such  orders  as  they  might* give-  %im}  for  -hos  u ^trepjot  old  tffifriigf  |}>£i» — »ur- 

ali  which  he  charged  commi^on.  I wish  I mounted  by  ihjose, >harp  Axd.M^p*,'  I thought 
ctntld  give  my  readers  a picture:  of  the  vote  ran  they:  looked-  just  ps;  if  theft  jmaih*  had  grown  up 
y&  he  walked  along  with  a slightly  t wmt  form,  in  ro  apeak  and  then  been  painted  yellow  ; bfit  aa,, 
a turban  of  i n t&rt w i*  ted  pink  a n d while  mufv-  V they  came  'nearer,  the  straw  caps  resembled 
iinf  the  pink  haopng  dowm^^ ^ behind— I ortee  • pitiu-apphr  cheehtjs.  The  first  who  came  on 
saw  on  a Choctaw1  chief  at  Mobile-aml  a whit©  l>c»arrl  brought  custom-house  papers  arid  port- 
tunic  witlriooseiy  h^rigmvr  ^foeve^  of  handwroe  directions  to  the  captain;  among  them  was  a 
border,  beneath  whkb  a pink  petticoat  descend-  warning  nor  to  let  pammgere  batiin  far  fear  of 
ed  to  his  knee*;  or  x*$  lm  >:p.uuted  on  his  sharks  and  snakes.. 

huanuhes  in  tbo  c?hte,  ra>w  chauing  m Tamil  When  the  ship,  had  .become  carpparsiiivvlv' 
with  one  of  ourmtstfornsries.,  and  now  expressing .-quiet,  at  noon*  I went  up  under  the  awninv  — 
his  overflowing  satisiVcxida  at  acting  kd.  Ydukee  ; where  it  looked  so  str^n^iv  K>  an  teUe  and 
children,  by  }t*£ling’  us  on  the  shoulder,  with  a 1 descried  wltvei — xuil,  -aim-eying'  the  city  that 
surgular  chuckle  of  scuiio  loudness  and  Onenuil  j lay  about  two  milu*  us,  bogitn  to  verify  my 
self-rcmtplaccncy.  . Sy  first  nocturnal  ' Hegj doing  St  the 

After  breakfast  mom  bonis  had  come  off  i?  J ^uith,  the  first  ■ obyeet. .ibnt-  .imk*  •the . line  of 
us,  and  the  deck  w&t  &wArming  with  ; foliages  along  the  coast  a#  tiuvcj^thviike  i co- 

rd* humanity,  of  ^duedfone .faritjW iiot  which  mo^i  bou^c.  with  its  flag  firing  *»  honor  of  out  nriiv- 

oi ; nest,  in  thcvhaekVg^und,  Bt-  'niowss’s 
^ v Mount,  wrih  die  diurch  ou  ito  summitv 

■'>M  where  tradition  s»r*  djat  the  Apostle  was 

buried^  ihoit  s tiattv*?  pagoda ; 1 Uicn,  after 


buried 

^ succession  of  «pods,  with  bc^aaional  rodfii 
and  spht?s  of  ihostjutis,  cauic  the  Uoymm- 
nn? at  House  /u>d  liuin]uct  iljyll,  irifh  ifa^ir 
dafk  grefifc  parks  ^4 , ifcwnr,  *. 

stretch  df  and  vhc^liv  bfnk*n  only  by 
xlie  d^rk  ftfidt  tbo  moulb  of  tire 

liver  j i>vvvr  1 fiyd  those  hridge. 

light* ; then  the . tenriy e yc nl jW And  vtyfs 
o f G^ji^.  ^uripraui ted  by  the  tpire 

of  Sv..  Jdar/-i . Ctocifi.  rdai  t?t:thf?  .cenirt, 
over  tlic  landing,  by  the  Telegraphic  Flag- 
thuu  came  esplatuida,  on 
we  could  *ee  tents,  and,,  to  the  north  of  that, 
the  fortniy-dh^ped  lighw- house ; ami  finaihv 
the  berjirh,  }>ar  ^<eUrfip^  ami  the  itrng*5.dr 
En^hVh  stores  und  officer,  ^hich  form  the 
water-froiif  »>i  Eiack  7'o(w  n--thc  native  vitr 
—opposite  fioi  which,  on  our  right,  the  ship- 
ping, some  lU\v  sail,  hf  ut  anchor. 

The  .da?  parsed  rsthcr  heavily,  relieved  a 
little  by  the  Isst  sermoa  and  icrvioes  of  the 
voyage,  mid  f»y  the  strong  ami  increasing 
«eu-bTce«et  end  the  rumble  of  the  surf  in- 
cWtsinA  ' it ; and  fit  hM  we  saw  the 
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then*  fort?  rf&rti.  tt  wa»  amusing  t*  us  M jm- 
mwi,  to  notice  how  timidly  and  awkwardly  the 
tt£W-5oro*r*  would  climb  *nd  Iprmp  nbop t,  the 
fit i£k:  Bn t tho  hour  liaa  ooroc.  The  strip  seems 
i<&  lean  orer  more  than  ever,  as  If  showcre  im*-  ] 
pariebt  to  tip  us  into  the  — eitr;  we  are  huddled 
icgetber  under  the  stem  -a  wnmg  of  the  Mass#- 
lab  canoe,  the  3cm g:  *}toon»  dip  into  *bo  Water.. 
And  with  one  #f  those  ihtgiil&r  td&ntw,  that  9 till 
ring  through  roy  bruin.  k$  the  fet  tome  that 
weieorami  me  tii  tint?  East  .&**  winmojfahUTn  i 

lomsthiUt?  after  the  mnasratt  of 

Ahc^l  mft  vAlh,  {jcf rv  - ; 1 

<an  ^ ! 

Ate—  <*  * <0a^  (iafli,  JiB  I 

inn?  fir*t  hr  the  two  sivlesi  of  rowers  alternately 
ami  then  the  chnfrna  by  rbe  whols,  wo  bear  away. 

I had  hoard  and  road  much  of  tint  iftteo«e  in- 
tfcrest,  and  often  danger,  attending  the  final 
pinnae  atvr  th&  tntmniuln  of  surf  npoh  the 
beach.  This  tim^  It  was  more  amusing  than 
tbuTfiing.  One  little  dive  oftef  and  we  boou 
j»tnkefli«  eancl.  ThBU  vdnies,  to  he  sure;  a flie- 
rsion  uf  rbotaps  and  bnuiT/s, 

$»  : ' ba t‘ 'Zkpyr\%*&y  man  has 

leaped  mtd  the  water— they  ^t4ze  arid  drng  the 
bmt,  and  i»ating  oarsnlres  'M  i£ai-4faf ' 

boys  call  it),  between  die  naked  necks  of  pairs 
ot  riatire.fi>  we  ^r*  placed  on  the jlfjtdry  tfmund 
Qur  tent  hare  touched  for  nearly  h vo  lotus  months, 
An  « t»OT.p()rjineoa»  £###*  uf  «** * r*V \ fern* im~ 
m^din^ly  T^eeiVed  us  with  ^atrvs,  beihiShgli*- 
handed  And  dob  ble-  battetod  You  would  ho  ve 
fc&ofcgbi  we  wemtlss  dtsrin^tiiVbtid  imliridSfcU 


rrhom  f<fr  they  had  been  expecri'^  t5«i 
m had  o&iy  a abort  ganritiet  in  nm  before  we 
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Wto  QT  time’s  minimi* te  women  hastily  scooping  •; 

•m:»  *f>  ttioir  h&rnl*,  fur  the  purpose  of  drying  and  . 
baiuwg.  ife  do^  in  the  , ' J^V 

wxxmn  vvitli  a basket  df  j JK 
*M  $*&*  6ft  h^  heiid^  A roguish  crew  darts 
diWI*  Mu  a elotir  at  xmt*  corner  and  is  off,  , |p; . 
Hi » gha  looks  round  tit  Inn i.  takes  down  l he  bask  - ; 
et,  makes  a bevy  cover  for  it  with  her  turWu. 
dexteroasly  fold#  part  of  he  r , ro  Ytmuil  fife:  -iV^Wj 

lie  ad,  nml  moves  mp  Bfebn.il  fer  ft  irsldhte  ; fei|j 
specimen  of  nivkfid  htiin^hUy  ppt^^  • fejfe 

the  blaze  <*f  oofeu  life: whost?  febd  l 5^8 

drops  languidly  thi>  ode  xiv.i  i. ; rl«cn  a pub* 
Jfepeon,  or  Wive  poifesofhofe  wUhife  broad-  : .;£ 

brimmed  hlheubat,  life &mvi*mrfe^an.d  • fe 

i bloc  Kelt  fe*o&  hte  white 

gvmidly  fed  gr^iViity  c then  a Vale,  delfeuc 
*fe)ok\r,  fefejn  baddy  his  sifeddf  hfegleg?  c*>  j 
posed  below  fei  xvhito  goycn;  thfei  j*  couple  of  j J| 

foreign  swaggex  along ; . w luie-af j 

bylina  anil  nak mi  Lascars  mmfee  In  the  throng  ^ 
—quo  parihitilariy  odd4ooki«^:oiti  ft*Uowr  tfefh  "ffi* 
a sort  of  woolen  mitre  on  Sjife head confronting 
queeriy  with  fitch*  hmi  Emily  heard,  , ;’yi 

and  black  m keducss  • there  i «»e:r^  h yfeiifeo 
shaped  like  on^  oC  our  cabs/fef  dm^A^h^ 
looks..;  there  goes  a palheo  (pfiiutujainh  tfe 
bearers,  with  a low,  dismal  ii»if  ■ eh  ant,  lot!)  man  • 
grunt,  keep  their  oft*  elbows  j&rkhm  WeUvr.tirU-.iy*  ron?* 
nmsoh  with  the rt  uor ; there  follows  & row  of  on  tM 
native  gentry,  conspicuous  to  tne  ibr  their  toe-  ; N; 
tings:;?  j&fe  a native  enjoying  the  luxury  uf  an.  • snabt 
to&f  and  torn  umbrella ; then  rumble*  f at  iw 

;fecri&  u two-Trheeled  vehicle,  consisting  of  p,  • dies 
square  box  with  four  comer- posts  supporting  & 1 pfefij 
psijgQda  shaped  roof,  In  which  four  native  baboo*  w U.h 
"gen  lie  men)  fit  squeezed  together;  then  some-,  Ing  t* 
thing  that  looks  as  if  it  might  fauve  feoo  not  old  tpgfe 
Camhridgeport  milk-cart  fitted  up  mb  carry-all ; frig,  ) 
then  a stately  English  carriage,  with * ftyw  %0$r  the  y 


xfyitod  r;x%Tz.e*kH'* ‘ ^fL^uost.. 


ow^mGo*  gle 
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0^1  pm±  ch$&&: 

j txiif  od*  l a ticvVgqf tm  « L<ii«renj 
ncnw  Uii-  gjrp&ki&t-  w^it ;- WqrtJdl  tie  irnch  if  ilta 
draught  VoiiK).  lut  it)  to  the  pktm^s^uti  little 
bungalow  (cottage)  \yfiidt  uiy  &«%.* 

Mr*  hdl>  After  dinner  (the  ftsuai  hour  for 
wUfob  i*h«lf jwf  <rverv  or  eight),  dnri&g  whkh 
X rowte  ft^munftinc^  of  a W <mi 

i rather  indming/io  ycHove,  with  a hu#hy  Ui}\ 
acid  A tilngrtiifr  growth  of  whisky  down  cart* 
ohc<&*  I y/AS  gWi  to  ‘return  to  tny  aix^whi 
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thing  if  tW:  of  your  iiobinsou  -rr  rwne-  nwuL 

t'Jiihibo.'HJ. 

Whpu  X HWVed  at  MmlrA*  it  *nis  6 rime  of 
fcjitefp  drought  ntfid  £.  litti£;d^tr$6£  among 
tint  nat if <5  pafiultiVioii.  - TbtfKv.fr  Ad  been  a long 
failure  of  t.h«  nimvl  w«i,  and  the  r top  of  >5^ 
Was  so  diorUimt  they  tyifrfr Obliged  to  pay  about 
four  umjes  .fim  thrifts*'- ipncc  $ of  na- 

tive life.  English  sold  ion*  had  so  inehmo*  lo  be 
stationed  At Ihiv'dif^t*'  of  promrensi  to  pravshb 
note.,  The  cat tie*  osov  it 

was  pitiable  enough  to  Aase  thorn  \u>wi%.  about 
the  xdaiti*  where  ffcfe  pros* 
to  thi)  root.  or  standi ng  fi*  the  sickly green,  pools. 
«a d haunting  the  dry  Utvk*  wl  WX*  df  men*. 
It  was  n time  ro  remimi  .one  of, 'vibe  word  of 
the  Lord  that  i:uiv*e  \o  vofceenjhii g ihe 

4eAftbv — M They  came  to  the  pits  and  found  no 
warer.  ...  Because  the  ground  w chapped* 
for  there  >v/«  no  tivin  in  the  . * . They 

smith'd  up  the  wind  bUn-  drngOtiS;  thedt  ^yoV 
did  foil  because  tfaerc^as  And  tot, 

through  nil,  the  foiUxgo  retained  all  ii*  grwfr* 
ness,  and  the  loni  tJisemhk  ot  ib<?  lirndvcApa 
singularly  beautifuL  How  lovely,  in  ib pic* 
turowjue  Jnxjimuce,  mu«t  this-  rum!  dly  he— I 
used  oftfeu  to  think— 

*'  vrii»ttm>  dat  April  riUuhte  sfcctuti* 

The  drought  nf  MarcJibaLU  jpjafrffi  us  ifr*  mjj?  /’ 

wl««|j.;^e9e;w»nding‘.  Hrew»  ripple  along  with  fu  jj 
bbte  ourrenihy  jdftc  ifroveg  that  Hue  their  banks, 


EngiisVfoH  itud  tliO  jigtaie#  ab<f 

a native  vjl  Ja&e  jte,  tuw 

Od  BadiytilJ  no%y  li  ^mbrn^es 
circle  of  native  villages  wldch  have  grown  into* 
towns  since  their  inmq>oraxiao  vdth  th^  diy\ 
is  estimated  at  ity\t)OQyr 


and  its  pojmiatlon 
ihiis  “ the  Fort**  being  one  of  the  warxkr  i»q  io 
speak,  of  the  vast  me fcropplis ; n^tr # op : ;t&&  norths 
coxriea  '‘Blade  Town*'  CfO  ealM,  pnibabiy*  be- 
cause it  is,  by  emmeTieo,  eAc  dtv  of  the  n^tivo 
merchants),  and  beyond  tb^t  '‘  EoyajH^rum  f’* 
then,  on  the  sonth>  ’’ 

man  quarter,  where  ifrb  Aid  Nnwab  'of  Madras 
bus  his  seat ; and  tbvnv  inland  v the  gfr  vtural  dis- 
trict?. of  * v XTftpwy^:  L'u^wnukuWfrh  h liny- 
npatuV  ‘^rog&mpfrwiufo, ” And  so  fartlt. 


.«*  •not r, mow 
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tie  breakfast),  consisting,  in  my  case,  of  a cap 
of  tea  or  a tumbler  of  goat’s  milk,  and  between 
nine  and  ten  o’clock  breakfast  with  the  family. 
Then  I got  into  the  carriage  which  I had  hired 
and  kept  in  the  grounds  for  my  sole  use  at  the 
low  rate  of  two  rupees  (one  dollar)  a day  ; drove 
out  through  one  or  another  of  the  different  dis- 
tricts of  the  city,  then  to  ilia  beach  at  two 
o’  clock  to  take  tiffin  and  driuk — the  sea-breeze ; 
and  then,  as  the  sun  declined,  home  again,  by 
some  new  avenue  of  beauty  and  strangeness,  to 
my  bungalow,  bath,  evening  rumble,  and  din- 
ner. 

I must  eay  a word  about  tho  situation  of  ray 
bungalow.  It  stands  in  the  rear  corner  of  the 
spacious  compound,  (Compound  ia  an  English 
corruption  of  the  Portuguese  word  campaA, 
which  it  sonnds  not  unlike,  if  you  drop  the  d 
and  pronounce  the  n nasally.)  Behind  it  runs 
the  little  river  Cooura,  on  the  opposite  bank  of 
which  are  the  grounds  and  garden  of  a Nawab 
(native  Nabob) ; in  front  is  tho  compound, 
shaded  with  numerous  noble  trees,  mangoes 
with  their  glossy  green,  casuarinas  with  their 
beautiful  long  waving  tassels,  and  a variety  of 
evergreens,  under  which,  or  through  them,  are 
seen  on  one  flank  the  buildings  appropriated 
to  the  horses  and  their  keepers,  on  the  other 
the  kitchens  and  other  servants’  buildings,  and 
across  the  park  the  straw-colored  mansion  be- 
yond which  Spur  Tank  road  (the  Tank  i9  now 
a dry  bed)  enlivens  the  scene  with  many  a 
glimpse  of  picturesque  life. 

The  morning  after  that  first  day  (already  de- 
scribed) broke  upon  a lively  scene.  Women 
with  water-jars  on  their  heads  and  sometimes 
infants  on  their  hips,  were  going  to  and  fro  be- 
tween the  houses  and  the  stream  ; the  grooms 
were  making  a wild  bullubulloo  as  they  tried  to 
swim  obstinate  horses  into  deep  water ; across 
the  stream  resounded  airy  chants  from  the  men 


and  these  broad  meadows  sparkle  and  sinilo  in 
the  new  green ! There  was  one  great  relief 
and  comfort  in  this  hot,  dry  season  : always  in 
the  forenoon  a breeze  began  to  come  in  from 
the  sea,  the  refreshing  influence  of  which  could 
be  felt  far  inland  on  the  roads,  and  in  the  lanes, 
and  in  the  grounds  of  the  coon  try  seats.  But 
for  this  I know  not  that  I should  have  ventured 
aA  I did  to  explore,  even  iu  a carriage,  during  the 
heat  of  the  day,  the  highways  and  by-ways  of 
this  tropica!  city. 

My  usual  way  of  spending  a day  was  this : 
Housed  by  the  loud  and  emphatic  concert  of 
birds  at  dawn,  I went  iuto  the  little  brick-floored 
bathing- room  and  jKrared  over  me  the  jars  of 
cool  water,  and  often  while  the  great  glowing 
star  of  morn  still  beamed  down  over  the  trees 
into  the  grounds  I was  out  on  the  veranda, 
either  enjoying  the  sight  and  sound  of  native 
life  in  and  about  the  various  buildings  of  the 
establishment,  or,  amidst  curious  birds  that 
hopped  around  me  and  more  than  inquisitive 
insects,  busied  with  book  and  pen.  Sometimes, 
before  the  sun  was  up  high  enough  to  make  it 
too  oppressive,  I strolled  down  or  up  the  high 
road,  broad,  red,  and  level  as  a garden  path, 
and  struck  in  among  the  numerous  lanes  of  na- 
tive huts,  peeping  through  the  dusk  of  green, 
among  tangled  thickets  of  prickly  pear  all  in 
rich  and  many-colored  bloom,  under  graceful 
cocoa-nut  groves,  across  fields  of  paddy  and  of 
buge-leafed  plantain,  among  scattered  trees  and 
temples;  and  then,  before  the  sun,  raking  the 
road  from  his  unmasked  battery,  made  it  im- 
practicable to  skulk  along  under  the  high 
hedges  of  bamboo  and  brier,  spreading  the 
shield  of  my  umbrella  (which,  however,  1 found 
in  this  climate  chiefly  useful  when  held  down- 
ward to  keep  off  the  reflected  rays  from  the 
ground),  I returned  to  my  bungalow.  Then 
came  what  they  call  in  Calcutta  chota  haxiH  (lit* 
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who  were  walking  up  and  down  the  cross-beam 
to  raise  water  for  the  gardens;  grass-cutters 
were  bringing  in  their  little  bundles  of  precious 
provender  (they  sometimes  are  gone  all  day  in 
quest  of  it),  and  laying  it  under  the  trees  for  the 
cattle.  An  Oriental  day  had  begun.  After  break- 
fast I drove  to  Black  Town,  and  visited  the  ven- 
erable missionary  and  father  of  missionaries, 
Dr.  Scudder,  in  his  spacious  and  lofty  establish- 
ment on  the  esplanade.  The  old  man,  labor- 
ing under  a heavy  cold,  gave  me  a hoarse  but 
hearty  welcome.  Learning  from  what  place  I 
came,  he  at  once  referred  to  his  record  of  his 
visit  to  America  in  1846,  when,  he  skid,  he  ad- 
dressed in  all  100,000  children.  Even  now  he 
preached,  when  well,  twice  a day.  He  called 
Madras  “a  city  of  cities.*’  My  next  errand 
was  to  find  one  William  Roberts,  a native  Uni- 
tarian preacher,  the  only  preacher  of  that  form 
of  Christianity  (except  one  at  Secunderabad) 
in  all  India.  I was  told  he  lived  in  Yepery — 
drove  out  through  “ Elephant  Gate,”  through 
street  a Her  street,  road  after  road,  lane  after 
lane,  through  narrow  ways  such  as  I imagine 
those  of  Canton  or  Cairo,  crowded  with  little 
bazars  in  long  rows,  lazy  natives  sprawling  on 
piazzas,  screened  by  thatched  roofs,  and  some- 
times tatties  (if  not  tatters),  through  pile  after 
pile  of  native  products  and  manufactures,  heaped 
up  and  hanging  round  in  picturesque  profusion, 
along  by  rice-bazars,  beset  by  crowds  of  vehe- 
ment faces  and  threatened  by  angry  gestures, 
through  lanes  where  the  solar  beams  seemed  to 
come  through  a burning  glass  and  bricky  dust 
filled  the  air,  throngs  of  natives  as  if  on  a pil- 
grimage, or  swarming  about  rows  of  mud-houses 
with  quaintly  carved  mysterious-looking  old 
doors.  I had  for  the  first  time  a “realizing 
sanse”  of  the  populousness  of  India,  and  how  it 
might  well  contain  the  150,000,000  alleged; 
and  I thought  if  the  author  of  “ London  Labor 
and  the  London  Poor”  were  here,  might  not 
this  vast  swarm  of  people,  this  sea  of  human 
cares  and  passions  and  sufferings,  this  chaos  of 
ignorance  and  misery  and  superstition,  furnish 
him  the  material  of  a touching  book  ? We  went 
on  and  on,  misled  by  one  group  after  another 
who  directed  us  wherever  there  was  a Christian 
“padre,”  and  at  last  the  carriage  stopped  and  I 
was  assured  this  was  the  place.  I stepped  out ; 
there  stood  a sleek  old  native  padre,  book  in 
hand,  surrounded  by  his  white-robed  disciples 
of  the  porch . “ No,  his  name  was  not  Roberts ;” 

however,  he  pointed  in  a certain  direction,  and 
the  gareeban  drove  off  and  soon  stopped  be- 
fore a large  high-walled  compound.  The  gate 
was  locked.  A little  girl  appeared  and  said, 
“Master  was  gone  away;”  and  then  vanished. 
My  man  cried  out  that  I would  send  in  a billet. 
A voice  came  from  behind  the  shrubbery  that 
they  had  no  orders  to  receive  any  letters,  and 
at  the  same  moment  three  yellow  dogs  came 
yelping  down  the  path.  I was  just  telling  the 
man  to  pin  the  paper  inside  of  the  gate,  when 
a woman  appeared,  and  it  also  appeared  that 
this  was  not  the  residence  of  Mr.  Roberts,  but 


of  the  very  padre  whom  we  had  just  left  1 Well, 
here  was  a “ comedy  of  errors,”  almost  a trag- 
edy, for  the  heat  was  stifling,  people  stared  and 
jabbered  at  the  coachman  who  drove  slowly, 
inquiringly,  despairingly  along.  The  next  at- 
tempt was  so  far  successful  that  we  found  Mr. 

Roberts's  chapel,  and  at  the  gate  one  of  the  lit- 
tle schools  connected  with  it,  where  a fine,  in- 
tellectual-looking young  man  was  acting  as 
monitor  in  the  place  of  the  teacher,  who  had 
gone  in  quest  of  a truant,  and  the  little  urchins, 
squatting  on  the  veranda,  were  reciting  and 
rehearsing  aloud,  with  a singular  chant,  in  their 
musical  language,  the  lessons  which  they  had 
scratched  with  a stylus  on  the  palmyra  leaves 
which  they  held  in  their  hands.  Learning  that 
Mr.  Roberts  resided  not  here,  in  Pursewaukum, 
but  over  in  Royapcttah,  I left  my  card,  begged 
of  a child  one  of  the  leaves  of  his  book,  gave 
him  a copper  cent  for  a curious  coin,  and  was 
glad  to  get  back  home.  There  I found  await- 
ing me  my  private  servant  who  had  been  engaged 
for  me,  a sort  of  valet  de  tout  (“boy”  they 
call  him  in  Madras,  in  Calcutta  kidmutgar ), 
who  professed  to  be  a gentleman  and  a Christian. 

I think  he  was  the  former,  and  hope  he  was  the 
latter.  When  I asked  him  how  long  he  had 
been  a Christian,  misunderstanding  me,  he  an- 
swered “ 1854  year.”  Afterward  he  told  me  he 
was  “ a catholic”  (not  a Roman  Catholic).  And 
he  certainly  expressed  a striking  catholicity  for 
a convert.  I had  an  amusing  discussion  with 
him  one  day  about  dress.  Having  only  a pair 
of  shiny  slippers  and  a pair  of  dull  shoes,  I con- 
tended that  I must  wear  the  latter  to  dinner 
because  the  former  were  undress.  “Ah,  but,” 
said  “Sarvent  Daniel,”  “Sahib  (master)  keep 
legs  under  table — who  knows  ?” 

The  next  day  I met  Mr.  Roberts,  a young 
man  of  about  thirty-three,  with  a sprightly 
twinkle  in  his  eye,  and  a countenance  beaming 
and  radiant  with  fine  intellectual  expression. 

The  tears  stood  in  his  eyes  as  he  expressed  the 
disappointment  of  his  little  flock  on  learning 
that  it  was  not  a missionary  for  them  w'ho  had 
arrived.  He  described  their  poverty  and  per* 
plexity.  Surrounded  by  the  temptations  which 
more  prosperous  sects  held  out  for  the  poor  na- 
tives to  become  mere  “rice-Christians,”  as  they 
call  the  loaf  and  Jish  disciples  in  India,  the  des- 
titute and  desolate  Unitarian  was  sorely  press- 
ed. His  own  elder  brother,  whom  his  father 
had  had  trained  for  the  ministry,  had  aposta- 
tized, and  he  had  been  obliged  by  pride  and 
duty  to  put  on  the  harness.  As  an  example  of 
the  petty  persecutions  by  which  Christians  will 
sometimes  vex  each  other,  he  told  me  that  he 
was  once  a servant  to  a bishop,  who,  learning 
the  nature— or  rather,  the  name— of  his  belief, 
dismissed  him;  and  when  Mr.  R.  applied  for 
employment  to  another  gentleman,  he  agreed  to 
take  him  if  he  could  get  a statement  from  his 
Grace  of  the  reason  why  he  dischaxged  him, 
which  the  bishop  declined  giving . 

On  his  way  home  he  drove  with  me  to  the 
so-called  “Thieving  Bazar”  — the  natives  pro- 
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nouacc  it  “Tieving  Baja r.”  It  i#  so  named  on 
account  of  the  notorious  extortions  and  imposi- 
tions of  the  petty  merchants  in  that  noisy,  jab- 
bering arcade.  After  a lndicroas  scene  of  chaf- 
fering, I bought  some  brass  gods,  and  drove  off. 

Haring  idled  away  the  next  forenoon,  little 
disturbed  by  the  mosquitoes  which,  like  Mex- 
ican lancers,  made  more  demonstrations  than  at- 
tacks, I stirred  up  from  their  siesta  my  comical 
old  zany-looking  coachman,  who  soon  donned 
his  blue  cap  decorated  with  radii  of  red  and 
yellow  cord,  and  his  close-bodied  blue  frock. — 
oddly  agreeing  with  the  dark  jrantnloone  nature 
gave  him — and  the  similarly-dressed  miniature 
footman  ; and  my  establishment  drove  into  town 
by  the  so-called  •*  Dhoboe  (Washerwoman's) 
Gate.*'  The  low  meadow  formed  by  the  nearly 
dry  lied  of  the  river,  covered  with  dresses  of  all 
colors  spread  out  in  the  sun,  and  broken  tip  with 
little  ponds  and  green  island#,  where  the  dhi- 
f*e*  were  rinsing  the  clothes,  and  shipping  them 
on  large  stones,  presented  a gay  and  novel 
scene. 

On  arriving  at  the  beach,  it  was  a relief  to  see 
our  ship  once  more  righted  and  looking  so  large 
among  the  licet.  The  trouble  had  been  as  we 
presumed.  The  ice,  on  the  opening  of  the  hold, 
was  found  to  have  melted  away  so  on  one  side 
that  the  blocks  formed  a scries  of  descending 
steps  across.  They  usually  expect  to  lose  about 
half  the  cargo ; bat  in  this  case  500  tons  left 
only  190. 

Friday,  March  24.  Studying  the  Tamil  to- 
day, I was  amused  to  find  that  caste  extends 
even  into  the  Grammar.  Thus  there  is  “ mas- 
culine, high  caste/’  “singular,  of  no  caste." 
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When  I looked  a little  into  the  structure  of  the 
language,  the  circuitous  wav  of  expressing  the 
simplest  things,  I was  the  less  surprised  at  the 
people’s  prolix  jabber  in  the  streets  when  any 
dispute  arises  or  any  sudden  emergency  requires 
practical  decision.  . . > The  tameness  of  the 
crows  here  reminds  me  of  the  old  fables.  I am 
sure  I saw  to-day,  perched  on  the  blind  of  one 
of  tho  office -windows,  under  the  eaves,  the 
identical  crow  from  which  Kcvnurd  wheedled 
nway  the  cheese.  What  an  old-headed  look  he 
had*  m , with  bis  twinkling  eye  and  long,  nose- 
like  bill,  he  turned  the  subject  this  side  and 
that,  and  then  leaned  forward  and  listened  to 
objections ! ...  On  my  w ay  home  met  a large 
company  of  native  Christians  returning  from 
some  service,  and  soon  after — far  different  sight ! 

— a wagon-load  of  great  wooden  gods,  probably 
changing  their  residence. 

Saturday.  How  delightful  the  fanning  of  the 
sea-breeze  this  hot  day!  Every  morning  the 
clouds  make  on©  hope  for  rain,  but  “all  signs 
fail  in  a dry  time.11  My  driver  took  me  through 
the  Fort,  which  is  a city  in  itself.  We  passed 
across  draw- bridge#,  over  moats,  through  pon- 
derous iron  gates,  through  streets  of  cannon,  pyr- 
amids of  balls,  looking  like  the  brown -tiled  roofs 
of  native  huts,  and  through  squares  of  London - 
ish-looking  houses,  and  emerged  on  the  espla- 
nade. 

Sunday.  Beautifully  did  it  break.  What  a 
warbling  of  birds  and  hamming  of  insects! 
“They  shout  for  joy,  they  also  jung."  After  a 
week  so  crowded  with  strange  sights  and  stmnd«, 
the  day  of  rest  came  with  healing  in  its  wings — 
even  the  wings  of  the  wind  on  which  tho  Spirit 
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h,f  the  Lord  Hiii  Ained  amoo-*  the  'fcixw'B-oV’  I ho  : tc  mterlv  ptv»  namE  tiomm-  * to  .sit*  at  Ins  feet, 
garden . Soon  after  frrcakiWt  I started  for  ihe  • each  of  the  bons#  and  c/rer  the 

little  chap?!  uf  PutsewntdruTo.  Wfati  frfefefc  D&tiveai  outride 

Mr.  Roberts ’e  chopd,  be  vs^  reading  i be  Scri^. :;  w<i?b  voiding  *he . Christi&v&  within  ; And  over 
fares  with  a singular  M,  the  hearers*  ivi  t h ;:»ric  or  t$yo  pews  were  fly  in*?  mold?  n^omusl) 
their  Bibles  oirefnlW  following.  Alter  the lead-  :•  private;  ;.  pgairnd,  wdft  u bonier  And  fringe  of 
•ing  the  Liturgy  (the  book  of  -ervfoc  te-  i richer  *Uk  rh*m  the  'jutMio  onfe£  b»wt*d.  .A 
mg  a tratidjuion  into  Tamil  of  the  Amended  ! more  efo^fort/jjbfo*lo<>ki%  array  of  people  thiii) 
Common  Ttuysr  used  by  the  Engli^l/otrAri-  > *\q  ^Titptad  iho  hfcaife  of  the  pews  1 

by  the  pteacMr*  father)*  The  tmustr  was  sin~  i ' ^IcM&vy f drmr*  tn  tfci*  Fort.  »Snw  mr 
gular;  the  metre  always  — itf  fact* of  the  i tho  vr4vf|vfo  l^^ti^  froirt  the  northwest  froui- 

longest  kind*  The  ptenebur  would * ‘ d^neoVi  off'rE  ter, iyt.ut  -jaraye .jVlicUlirte^r^  di-to  smok^- 
a stanza,  then.  the  chorister  woukl  /fo?  vnd  ‘.ing  looking  cites*  with  q prnfnsi'on  of  boni-blank  hair 
it  through,  awe))iug  slowly  to  the  efnae  of  miS-  rfifiijtg  doto  io  snimtmhfcfcd  by 

line  with  a pmdbtf  And  iflde*enhHhl«  itf>s<d  fettle  'rb^F^rt  ^;a  vast 

bum-m-m,  which,  io  the  chores  by  the  eongrp-  ; IhdnroeoU  The  evwfc&v  surface  m the  armory, 
pktion-^Mihn  eiii  Wren*«  shrill  vbibe^  finite  prom-  * t;ovcfaU  with  pup# Twprd^  arid  piv^u>ky^ron|it>d 
monk— was  .-still  uuoe  marked  and  juteA&y  Tho  in  tfo?  jhrtetfol  shapes  el  st&rv  sun,  shell*  nod 
jtemon,  of  whigb  Jtnidtersflood  nothmg  t>rijl  kfojcmmTor  rayv~ snn4fawgr« 

y<mi*  (the  Supmme  Spirit),  | M 

pd  by  Ifte  umdienee  with  a most  .hearty  ‘Iwanjift  t &it  ampdiyd*  teAAn  fern  -&t|fery  ChlGes^  &ti>i 
ns  if  they  wem'  Teltimnt  fo  bit  .jet.  go  from  fheVt  ;*o'fher.‘  ray.eff'in  djdete«t  twyyloitg, '4eligat«^. 

closed  bps,  wm  TdU^red  w)th  <juiet  earnest--  j ly.^lmp*»d  Urux<  mmum  captnrod  from  !Ffj*po& 
l^ju  0;u».  Mitng  waii  ^n.h?o»nmg;  Whenever  j Suib,  tlr«»l.i  and  • c turner  Ghmw  giins.  ivar^ 
ViUiw  w%s  a ii:vt  to  bo  <iite<i;  the  5peAkor  m»uld  | knives  like  butchery*  i;{^nvcr^  n tn^ngnkr  <7l?T 
dimply .iiaio'r-  thy  gW-'O,  and  tlmn  wUoerer  found  I irnponal  lb>5r>  last  Xii-iiA  mtevt  ^k>mi 
It  firit  ifouhl  read  (<>f  it  on u ami  then  ; able  of  all),  wfoit:  wO^  Jorcinled  to  win*  the 

the 1 <li?-coure«.'  would  pr^oori},  j British  from  the  congtry  (mui  m?H  srair 

Al  (♦  .b«.  | vfeb.{-  to  U.!<j?  English  Cathedral,  any  pors-on  of  two  ^Iroro 

where  X had  the  sn refaction  c»f  ho ar in g che  Kn-  mortar?,  flanking  ono:  of  the  '&TcWavSf  etabo- 
glirU  jiftTvien  in  <m  En/;lish  Cborch  ^nd  on-.--.Eo-.  rarely  shaped  to  represent,  with  distended  ja^y' 
riish  ground.  Somehow  or  otlmrTliat  aervico  and  *q flatting  buanehe^.  two  tigers,  bar  tigers 
do«»  notwtem  %n  home,  except  on  Englislc  grouu»i  the  like  of  which  h ecrfainly  not  >.m  earth.  • 
and  English  lip&v  The  eermoft,  bn  Faid>  kick-  Hatched  home  in  time  to  sec  o qae»>r  specimen 
tag  against  the  prick?,  was  flu  gwii-idhc,  though  of  Oriental  life  on  a small  scale  in  the  roinpouml 
too  mm;h  time  \raa  rpenf  hi  dbsrnh iftg  the  It  had,  I beiiore<  ^anethiiig  to  do  with  bigar.y. 
goad  and  ita  m»d< id  opemvdt*  The  banding  is  as  each  of  the  parties,  an  rdti  mnn  ntul  & young. 
i%  rejy  wfeguni  one,  the  cfomam  Oiiird  finish)  al-  had  two  vm  v?*  (one^  I snppo*^ 
tno^i  rivaling  ihc  marble  <sf  the  monlimcma  that  cry  and  the  6*hec  to  do  thc  q«knwh’hg),  Wha t^ 
line  th*  walks.  Thoro  is  a statoo  of  Bishop  Ho-  ever  tho  Uovble  was,  there  was  a djrradfol  dh- 
hcr  by  Ghftntrer:  be  stands  looking  mildly  and  ebrnposipg  of  lurbanp  ami  tern^rr..  and  pulling 
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fort  <;kop»<;c. 

six  miles  southward,  along  the  coast,  1 made 
the  arrangements  in  the  morning  (Tuesday, 
March  28),  by  which  I wyib  to  pay  for  the 
whole  excursion  about  ten  dollars,  together  with 
batta  (or  perquisites)  to  the  hearers.  The  reg- 
ulations allow  each  bearer  SJ  ttnnau  (sixteenths 
of  a rupee),  that  is.  about  ten  cents  for  every 
ten  miles.  Basil  Hall  thinks  the  bearer*  arc. 
well  paid  at  that  rate ; hut  it  certainly  seemed 
to  me  small  enough,  especially  when  the  price 
of  rice  is  quadrupled,  to  giro  a man  for  two 
nights  and  a day  seventy-five  ceuts,  when  our 
town  watch  never  get  less  than  one  dollar  a 
night  for  walking  the  street.  One  would  hardly 
like,  to  make  horses  of  his  fellow' -creatures  at  a 
lower  rutc.  Just  os  the  sun  went  down  the  pal- 
kee  with  its  twelve  bearers  and  musol- 
i’htc  ( torch- bearer)  entered  the  com- 
pound, Each  man  had  on  n turban, 
a longer  cloth  than  usual  wound  round 
his  loins,  and  in  his  hand  u bamboo 
| . % staff. 

x.  The  band -box  of  ik  grub,’’  the 
fafijfos--.-  night-cup,  etc.,  being  stowed  nway, 
and  the  earthe n goyykt  of  water  hung 
SS-/'1’  • outside  on  one  of  the  poles,  I crept 
in  and  we  Started.  It  was  the  most 
extraordinary  kind  of  traveling  (ex- 
cepi  that  \uyage)  I ever  tried.  The 
Hr ' I ^carets  relieve  each  other  by  fours 
about  every  five  minutes,  enlivening 
tedious  work  w ith  a kind  of  cross 
.v  between  a chant  and  a grunt.  I 

< amused  myself  for  a while  by  trying 
, in  imitate  with  English  words  their 

*S5gg5;  wild  strains,  but  soon  had  to  give  it  up. 

igj&y  Basil  Hull  says;  *•  Mostly  the  men 
in  front  u^e  one  kind  of  groan  or  grunt, 
w which  is  answered  by  another  from 
j those  behind,  These  sounds  often 


UOVKONlieXT  HOCBR, 

of  9caips,  and  a threat  of  suicide  by  the  younger 
antagonist,  and  a rash  to  the  river,  and  a shriek 
of  women,  and  out  came  those  grave  and  grace- 
ful peons  and  stopped  it  all.  Walking  with 
Daniel  at  sundown  across  the  bed  of  the  river, 

I was  pleasantly  carried  back  to  childish  days 
by  finding  the  little  rod  and  black  guinea-peas 
in  their  dry,  open  pods  climbing  over  the  prick- 
ly pear.  The  following  cut  represents  a sight 
often  witnessed  in  India.  I saw  it  today  in 
the  compound. 

I have  now  to  describe  the  most  interesting 
pan  of  ray  India  lift* — an  excursion  made  by 
night  in  a palanquin  to  the  Seven  Pagodas  and 
the  remains  of  the  sea-buried  city  (tradition  says) 
of  Mavalipoor.  The  distance  was  about  thirty- 
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approach  a scream,  and  freq  torn  Uy  include  warm  a of  rfem  waii  aiumd  h 6to#fc  /dab  op 
t'og»  agairtef  atones  ill  r}^  or  pooisi  ^ TrtMCiTi key -iritAnilliyi^  Monk- 

ter,  but  these  are  arncuUited  »o  imlistincily  i-har  ey*  and  their  'king,  Biigurimin,'  figure  (ar^yjy  fn 
it  id  difficult ,pj  catch  them/'  A*  they  ich  ib*  ibe  Hindoo  mythology,  Tkcv  rendered  {'real 
compound  they  chanted  with  a jarlc ut>4 i a jounce  aortriec.-to Biiin> tfe #l*j ltcdfiod  chief  of  the ^Mpnlii 
atovciy cuiphatie  ^rllaWt*  sotu*  thin#  like s'  *,:liuiv  in  recovering  ft?*  stolid  l)ddttr  all  Vvhfck  are  **k 
rr*  come  ! tlftUy,  diddy V*  and  when,  mm$kt  oounte<Hn  a pdpuW-^m. 
deopcited  ftftd  the  torch  hung  on't. its  glare  Hcfi^s  The  lirsl  thing  X did  w»w®  sta»*r.  for  tWrele- 
the  darkness*  llieif  Strains,  ifitcrwingHrig  wUh  j brarnd  old  rock,  temple  ok-tiw  «eftrc^ii6t-,‘whieh  1 
the  ydfeof  the ai'dar  (head-Notrer)’ r,uI'jwt  pan!  * saw  vcariugitelvto  pyramid  tops  from  bvhin  d wild 
(quirk!)  ttlnt t ' Itktjjh  >'■'*  anomied  just  na  if  them  ;■  hills  geYinos  & setndy  plant  *pmkh-d  with  prickly 
were  a street- light  Ahead  of  us.  Kof  JWU»p  urnc  .:  pcjitv 
put 


i^vo  or  tfuve.  tfeh  mte  yfetlis  joined  war 
Timd  lay  finder  Mgh  trees,  and  betwueri  row*  jiitdp  (t  wotd  scarcely  go  any  where 

pf  native  hut*  ivlteritetefig  with  Vidas  nnd  jsan*  j in  the  Kfi&i  on  Jbot  without  a procession),  as  yrc 
duns  ; but,  :i<  dir  d irkur^  im-Teased,  it  opened  j uppituw;hed  the  torn  pie.  Weary  tfs  J was.  und' 
nnr  to  a'  broad  *tev/  o'fihe  and  at  }a?t  ih^-'  |«^te,v<;d  by  those  oifidfias/  .ci&fcfOD#£  I could 
stretch.  c*i".tlifi-  plain,  and  the  fueling  of  the  fresh  < hardly  tell  what  1 saw  or  li?U.  The  first  thing 
bttexe.  that  swept  it,  indicated  the  vicinity  of  j .that  impressed  me  distivmt  Iv  was  a gfentie  stone 
tdc  iH-e a vu  Then  I closed  the  blinds,  laid  m?\  figure  uf 'Vidian,  considerably  mrjfilnted?  lying; 

hc*ad  m the  straps,  which  could  he  raised  and  j stremfed  out  on  his  buck,  witbim*  or  itiree  of 
pleasure,  arid  fell  into  a dofce,  till  in  his  (bar  arms  am!  one  of.  hi* ' legs  jf**i$y.i>rokctt  • 
my  drciuns  the  sitdir  (tiansforined  into,  n lioridy  and  partly  buried  tu  the  dirt  (yrhich  is  trodden  to 
■Mm*  yrnnh)  lmd  me  confidentially  by  the  arm,  the  fineness  of  powder),  in  asm  till  dark  cavemans 
and  was  telling  nve  Ih^t  id)  the  gaky  hiul  deserted,  j roPtn*  I pa**v*.d  ihrpvrgb  thv  mvnrow  jafa&gfc ^ W- 
and  tlmft  what  could  X do  hut  wake  V -.XidlMug  M'&p.  >be  temple  and  )hc  win*  thm  uick^^  ft  tip 
fiappened  hpt  the  usual  8p»p  at  yiiidhi^ht/f yr  tliy  fc*  ^ a ^4  in the  highdt^J^  ^ay  which 

bcarors  to  take  their  ■supper,  and  w hen  ihev  set/  >?.}«**  dtrtcily  upon  tfit>»e  vexing  beneath  which. 
m&  down  in  the  ^and  4he;  silkkc^.(h’^l  wcrorvl|'o4  to  ilm  , iho 

distnrWd  the  do^e  which  had  * etif  • .rf jgmi 

the  jar  ttmi  jurgnn,  \\%&n  wo.'se t off  a^aw  1 ifyii).;.}: aud ■ HAtd  in  h^ve  been 

slept:  little  morW  Op^ning^ ^thg  b%*d&  uithe  ilnst  sometimes  feecif  the  peiikt  of  its  pAgodwsL  The 
glimpse  of  dawn,  I inw  only  that  wc  were  ^un  was  gleaming  forth  from  a hink 

crossing  a brr.*ad  plain  coven^f  vyitlt  jmtoh^sdi  of  , of  hhie  *ioo4^  upon  the  wayes  that  foammi 
.sotne  vine  creeping  over  a bed  of  !<a»d  1 Ai»ti  dabbed  »]>  the  .rocks '-and  f iuns  that 

The  palkee  fiictpphtl,  J stepped  out,  and  the  sir-  -l •«  hure;-iit  ^diffusion,  and  around  the  ba?c  of 
dar  pointed  across  to  the  rooky  hill*  of  M*vaU  the  dark  tfw#  c/d tunn,  the  solitary  survivor 
poor  rising  on  our  right.  We  eni^ed  the  village  ‘ ( one  .'m  ighf  fancy  ) of  the  great  submariuo  city 
about  Sfntri^und The  pfllk^e  WAscaririeti  bp; vhfvj  cf  tePipfiM  \t*  fml.. 

8top>b  ahd  sY*r  doe^:ptt  the  rock  ilodr  of  what  "t.oj!otobd  ^y-ta .i^Wgalled 

Rented  at  toTic  /f  of  horse- ?hed;>  but  | l-agodng."  (There  p} » dviiiln.  nl;oii t •« he  nu tnhon 
which;  fbund  to  bc  the  rem*  j.  ancf  id  title  isi  ^tr^V 

mmu  of  pu;  old  hi^k-  temp)i*  bf  which  it  had  j*rob-  l ragoda^  Abac  '.tlwy  I^Tung  to.Siya^.  the 

ithry.^Qnfripd  the  frour.,  it  was  open,  in  ItV/ar,  f (bird  {icnmi  of  vhiylfi.njoo  irn«f ) <)u  cn  to  ring- 
ttitfi  supposed  hr  **ivw*l  ttpiaru  pdbcf*.  routab'd  J the  grounds- tft  iho  feu  of  the-  rockvhil},  bet^cou 
at  interval^,,  and  bcurin^  ndk-f?  of  V^iinu.  luj  the  o?.mpk  of. Vishnu,  on  ^holiatvd,  mid  the  &k- 
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ftCtfUTFJlKIi  books  at  may  am  poor. 


cred  tank  of  the  cottages  of  the  Brahmins  on  the 
other,  I was  met  by  some  of  the  chief  priests — 
Pharisees  and  Saddncees  of  the  College — who, 
with  almost  impudent  assurance,  proceeded  to 
hurry  me  along  through  the  routine  of  sights, 
over  splintered  rocks  and  prickly  pear,  impress- 
ing upon  me  particularly  that  there  were  “sev- 
en pagoda”  (counting  them  on  their  fingers), 
and  winding  up  all  their  flourishes  with  a hint 
at  the  expected  backsheesh.  In  one  of  the  lit- 
tle pagodas,  cut  out  of  the  hill-side,  to  which 
we  climbed,  a school  of  children  was  in  session, 
hut  they  probably  got  a holiday,  for  the  school- 
master as  well  as  the  doctor  soon  joined  our 
party.  These  pompous  ignoramuses  always 
took  care  to  explain  that  “that  was  a monkey,” 
and  “ this  was  an  elephant/’  carved  on  the  rock ; 
but  where  I wanted  light  could  give  none.  1 
really  saw  nothing  for  a good  hour  save  that 
there  was  a sight  of  things  to  see.  So  I re- 
turned to  my  palkee,  there  dismissing  my  guides 
with  a slight  donation,  which  I almost  repent- 
ed when  the  poor  of  the  village  crowded  round 
w ith  outstretched  hands,  in  w hich  they  ever  and 
anon  buried  their  foreheads ; and  when,  even 
as  I lay  in  my  chamber  with  hnlf-cIo3ed  eyes,  1 
could  see  them  in  the  road,  salaraing  and  sup- 
plicating afar  off  toward  the  “ Englishman V’ 
retreat. 

After  breakfasting,  to  the  great  entertain- 


ment of  the  public,  I set  off  alone  for  the  sea- 
temple,  bathed  my  head  in  the  waves,  abstract- 
ed with  difficulty  some  shells  wedged  in  the 
crevices  of  the  rocks,  and  after  creeping  about 
a while  in  the  cool  comers  and  caverns,  return- 
ed to  my  palkee  and  took  a siesta ; after  which 
I made  a third  excursion  to  the  same  old  struc- 
ture, and  at  last  caught  something  of  the  genus 
loci . I am  not  sure  that  I can  give  dimensions, 
and  I doubt  whether  it  would  be  of  any  use  if 
I could.  It  was  not  the  size,  but  the  shape,  the 
sculpturing*  and,  above  all,  the  situation  of  the 
temple,  that  lent  it  such  a profound  interest  in 
my  sight.  It  seemed  to  be  one  temple  com- 
posed of  two  joined  back  to  back.  (Bishop  He- 
be r compares  these  double  pagcnlas  to  English 
tea-canisters.)  The  pyramidal  top  of  the  faw- 
cr  half,  looking  inland,  might  be  about  thirty, 
and  of  the  other  that  faced  the  sen  forty  feet 
high.  As  you  entered  the  holy  place  of  the 
lower  temple,  you  saw  sculptured  on  the  back 
wall  the  four-armed  god,  while  minor  forms  of 
“ gods  and  bulls”  looked  out,  dim  with  age, 
from  the  other  walls  and  from  the  side-posts ; 
and,  indeed,  there  was  hardly  a jutting  or  re- 
treating angle  (and  the  same  was  true  on  the 
outside,  from  base  to  pinnacle)  that  was  not 
cut  into  some  quaint  shape  of  life.  But  the 
most  august  aspect  of  the  building  was  when 
you  looked  up  from  the  rocks  at  the  great  door, 
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through  which  the  sea  had  evidently  dashed  up 
many  a time,  mocking  the  power  of  man.  En- 
tering, you  »aw  the  god  again  on  a huge  slab 
set  into  the  back  wall.  The  door  was  buried 
deep  with  sand,  out  of  which  (and  I have  found 
no  explanation  of  this,  as  it  had  no  connection 
with  the  rest  of  the  architecture)  there  emerged 
six  or  eight  feet  obliquely  a sixteen-sided  broken 
shaft  of  dark  stone,  about  three  feet  in  diame- 
ter, the  sides  of  which  were  polished  to  marble 
smoothness.  The  thing  seems  to  me  a great 
mystery.  One  would  imagine  that  some  com- 
motion from  beneath  had  forced  up  a column 
of  some  buried  structure.  Nor  was  it  the  least 
imposing:  thing  about  this  old  temple,  to  sec  how 
Nature  had  come  in  after  man  hud  retired,  to 
add  majesty  and  attract  a new  uwe  to  his  works, 
by  rounding  away  the  rude  outlines  and  throw- 
ing over  those  sculptured  forms  a singular  spir- 
itual indefiniteness  and  obscurity,  analogous  to 
that  produced  in  AlUlotf*  unfinished  picture  by 
the  chalking  out  of  Belshazzar's  face.  Even  in 
the  shaping  of  the  loose  rocks  on  the  shore,  one 
could  hardly  distinguish,  sometimes,  Nature's 
hand  from  that  of  human  art.  On  the  whole,  I 
suspect  that,  though  many  more  vast,  there  is 
hardly  a more  impressive  structure  in  India, 
when  you  consider  the  singularity  of  the  situa- 
tion, the  mystery  that  haunts  the  scene,  and 
the  grace  of  outline  and  proportion  visible 


amidst  so  much  that  is  so  grotesque  and  mon- 
strous. 

After  another  short  rest  at  my  choliry,  I 
again  sallied  down  the  village  street,  and  struck 
in  through  the  bushes  for  a final,  and,  as  I 
hoped,  a solitary  study  of  the  great  hill  of  sculp- 
tured rock  I had  first  seen  in  the  early  morning. 
We  passed  on  over  the  hill  of  broad,  bare 
rock,  on  which  several  carriages  might  drive 
abreast,  along  by  the  monstrous  boulder  that 
stood  almost  poised  on  the  rounding  slope. 
Workmen  were  busy  quarrying  and  sculpturing 
among  the  trees  and  bushes.  We  paused  a mo- 
ment before  a well-executed  lion  reposing  on  a 
slab;  continued  our  way  along  the  sides  and 
across  the  corners  of  the  rocks,  by  artificial 
steps,  till  we  came  in  sight  of  the  beautiful 
little  temple  of  Ganesh  (the  god  of  wisdom), 
perched,  not  inappropriately,  on  the  very  fore- 
head of  the  eminence,  and  there  f stopped  to 
look  down  on  a singularly  beautiful  landscape. 
Eastward,  and  just  below,  lay  the  Brahimny 
cottages  and  temples  ; and,  beyond,  the  little 
lone  temple  on  the  sea-coast,  with  the  waves 
whitening  around  it.  On  the  west,  cocoa -nut 
groves,  fields,  meadows,  and  inland  waters,  and, 
far  beyond  all,  the  range  of  hills  (still  blue)  on 
w hich  we  had  gazed  from  our  vessel  the  evening 
opposite  Sadras.  Winding  down  round  the  foot 
of  the  crag  of  Ganesha,  we  returned  through  a 
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defile  along  by  Bettjral  templo*  hewn 

into  the  rock*,  their  *dih 

vPArlil^^  J5<>er» a3 ui  persouBgea  &f  >£in«- 
4ao  &$&<>!*&**  mid  fc*  t got  **»<&  to  mv 
polkee  t^jern^t-tej  AflU  about  nn  hour 
before  i*ty  hearers  took  op 

diw  lute  tiff  r^anrli  bom^mb 

T&a  dd*  was  arm  of  rest 

and  li^f  ifetf.#0  >igri&  b*tok£uod  rain. 
The  Mriiiij 'blow tag  v^iementir on  share 
rolled  in  it?r  surf  ervw*  &e\v 
le*#  ly  in  every  ammiimij  clouds  of  bfkky 
dust  trsvept  this  ^jfiinoade— J ttoemgfcv th& 
poor  oripples  and  blind  beggars  at  tfe 
bridge*  who  fad'  holding  m 1 their  litild 
paw#,  would  other  ftttu£*h«nE0hi~ 

*a  uuft&  vAt  ki*b  ut  midnight,  titers 
tame  a shot**  VtrUrrt  nun.  V */,  >. 

Thera***  dwy  dll  draoturri  iw d&4- 
glad  of  tho  raltej.  of  w to  &hprt  n 
:Vi’.>lmvo  over  hi  gen  Mr  Rah- 
af  W$  home  1m  )if>rapetiah.  It 
Alight  oivnuM  stfe  |roi  be  mailed  a ca  yypn 
m a hou#er  in  'wluoh,  introduced  by 
dome  of  those  mild!  inJcUecluehlooking 


fuheT^  manuscripts  aroUlnid  hint;  in  cvvo  '; 

CtoMS  Ihbi  his  boat  <»rf  fre*  <*,- 

po**to*gi  I gathered  frnm  our  entsvefy 

vaiiou  that,  he  bad  io  support  hinumit'o nd  fum—  rbe  Scotch,  kirk,  hVmr  Amirov*#  Gbureh,  * 
ily,  K-o  s'hwl-mm'rs  partly,  n eute»-U*«H,  a j grand  hnildirlg.  .■rigotonp.  ehns te,  ond  deg*tu 
cf»6nBbkT, _■  A Ini  & e»>lport^urf  .fop  About'  tvro  ori  jtji  its  slyte  of  arttbitactur-e,  with  fh6  inscription; 
ih^  h umlied  dollar*  a year  ffovutg  mflfa#  j ^Absptriq  J&gifc  et  Senates  Augliw/’  kerois 
u man  in  ml;  regimentals  at  his  ehup*^  I JO  ' the  rear  ? and,  tyhldn,  eftifiblmnfc  & 
quired  who  he  tvaa,  II  v /*?pUp*l  th;t<  It  w?>*  the  v pJmity  with  cage,  freedom,  and  ^ood I i ft* & r*f  **- 
servant  «>f  a Sa^vab.  whosc  b.iother~iij  law  had  a • peet,  The  tnmiacr  hud  the  regular  ohl  ftiftgA 
great  d^irb  to  see  -me.  j song  of.  the  Cy?*niint*T*t  which  he  earned 

The  ue^r  morning,  after  bre^kfet,  n\3"  ylsii-  into  die  reading  of  but  Ibid 

on  came  in  t!ie  Hu>vubvg  oarrn^^  with,  in  a&di~  j spirit  and , fite.  Ho  th«V  iftyfteas  of 

tion  to  dis  rriDH^  sn  . outfitter  in  r*d  regfr  i fhe  derit  ks  Bitxn^  When  attendiW^  htrk 
inahtals!  ivhoia  I iirm^dJaudy  recogni/ed.  The  j his  “ reverend  ?x; ;f.uiie<,Vha»l.j  tfO  (U>uht%  of *m 
Mossaiman  wav  dressed  m a whh/i  turlma  and  ! ton!  it  descriUnh  In  the  ovi-ndig  1 heard  the 
a white  £o*i  n,  orer  « h»vvh  bo  wo^  a ftgttnhi  r *H*hk/r  wMHtoi, — Wpo  f^ihiT^od 


u9  oftecba^  bis  peeped  in  at  the  |»vcturcv  with  tnoh* 
cntl ni6i a^rti  tlinn  grrms  m a tfca?  n ypx Tnr$  : ' k Ah ! 
I ya-ary  giod  have  this!  fhi*t  Yn.-,K.ry  much 
semfcihro  mnfi  f .gr-r- mit  scjssilde  man  !'* 

The  foHo wing'  overling,  for  the  fjrvt  and  only 
time,  ! went  to  a dhnicr-pj^rty.  the  dhdri£- 
haU  was  a Bt^ne  of  sinking  brjiliuncy  hhi?  eui  ~ 
geonsuoss.  To  hu>1c  At  that  Iftng  giithmilg  h\  - 
ble  nnder  thn  rieU  ai}h-cdgt:4  pnaJot,  and  iha^ 
impovinj^  ii^semblage  of  tur><anad  arid  robed 
servants,  nli  «t  tho  head  of  the  tuhle— 

every  giio.-t  b i&tp»  ids  11  boy’'  M*it.h  1dm  on  such 
octiuKioUft— onn  tvonhl  havp  fancied  it  a «e)^f 
dinner  to  aowie  omh^satidr,  y ‘ \v  ,.:y*; 


M 
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tf&ii*  t\fc*C*l  f^M litfo$&. fa/riyfti  Wfmtf- 

( :?  4(;uf . many  uf  iMiri'Mj-toineJ  had  tiecr- 
footed  V-  oil  deemed  to  be  staggering  uo4er  a 
iirciulrul  eur^.  , ■ ' . / - - 

The  man  ti  ng  after  I visited  » forge  srfiooi 
connected  with  the  Americao  Mission.  Ai  vre 
tillered  the  gifrfo  department  lfaV  little  Wr»i 
ffow'?#  loO  little  foreheads  in  a\  general  ^skag. 
ami  wc  ajrjiroiU'Hfcd  the  boys*  building  tw  rose 
the  rVyjiofo;  school  with  a lifter  fog  liofoa,  and 
sortie  §00.  bright  «ye's  wen*  turpedno  me  from 
under  tl;«e  foil,  many*  *h/?j»od  white  eoltvm  mps 
that  *et  $0.  m sl&fpifatfg-  ibis  d*rfc  vkages  he- 
tWiitii  i t w as-  pfou  id£g  to  see  the! r eagerness 

for  know ledge,  which Wpuld  have  atvanied  faufo 
fctade*  of  9f.hooi-hoVa  iti  au j’  ovro  favored  Infill. 
Next  r veiled  and  took  leave  of  l>r.  Scudder, 
who  (hfo  x&ildhm  beih^  w-arter^d  >i*  miukon* 


The  next  vaotakig  1 Mintted  the  f^howv 
ascended  to  tho  nfteS  fcv  * long*  eovc'red,  hHefc 

stairway,  followed  W a great  wind  and  a little 
}&fj  l have  tasted  a variety  of  tho  fruits  of  in* 
dirtvbut  none  of  the]ipit  Dot  evnii  the  golden  pulp 
of  tire  m angd  vcM,  nccckding  u>  in?  raau>,  iaan*l 
to  great*  cOoi  j&ddwiti hppfo  from  America, 
humfod  to  me  rail of  a furrel  at  (be  It*i-lwu*c. 
They  seif  here  at  a ‘rupee  >x  d<<£in  Worn  mo 
t lie  rou  hit  tower-elm mlior*,  voru  mamli  ng  the  Imy 
arid  the  line  vfotu  of  the  road  to  the  Fort  In  n 
•niche  stands  it  lnist  Aftfo  m$crip&cm : ‘ 

•:;'A  ;•:•/:';.  Tmok  ■ 

' Origina-redi  the  lc$-im&£3  1805-6. 

V^I  .v  •;  %: -* ,!  y ‘ • 


4/>n7  >3.  Met  w ith  Basil  !Ta1V*j 
corn jd&te  work*.  3? e cooiijjjrtfoi  the  tb under  xtf 
Madras  beach  to  fbo'  note  of  Nfognm  h#  h'/ 
heard  it  five  miles  <i|J;  % the  ofternoorty  *<*• 

turning  from  a drive  to,  the  bench  of  the  Forty  - 
fcneae  Catholic  town  Tin »m6r  we  pitted 

through  the  crowded;  dirty  old  district  of  Trip* 

Jkawv  the  Mn^ulmnn  quarter,  along  W the 
ba/nr»  whefe  swarmed ; the  .living,  and  the  bqry- 
ol^grounds  where  reawxf  the  dead.  \Vfc  saw 
the  |»$*i  JW’ft.of  th« JN  A'viih;  the  de^eendhtit  of  the 
Xuboba  of  Awvi  (Kink  pf  the  *1  Danud 

r el  If:  d ii  uu4-  L e.y_  Ki  rig  »>f  t he  Mob  a umied  si3  f ), 
whose  fong  wnU  ^a>,'5^»4  street  it*  iling.v; 
difo^idafisl  Jtiii  fhe  dri ve  through 

Uie  hi  met  of  Tomb*,  I shnuUi  th  mk  a mile  long, 
jwe^entoii  the  riiokt  dS»mtd,  IhgUhnoua  spectacle 
I hud  yet  wiipe^L  Far  as  eye  could  reach, 

1«  under  the  low  bratvdhc*  of  the  trees,,  te  clay 
mound*  rove  in  n long  aoew^ion  of  tows,  i riter- 
spe^d rjjc  tomi-miit*,  hero  find  therewith 
xv  itTumWigg;,  tdppUngi  sdd  brick;  w^qacitvltiiri^ 

U5iuallv  open  i»n  all  aides  with  itrdhfts,  but  | leaning  f*>rw'ard  »mcl  charging  home  on  each 
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other  at  the  point  of  the — finger.  It  was  a great 
battle  against  the  powers  of  darkness  that  rang 
through  those  halls.  We  closed  our  morning 
round  with  listening  to  a class  of  ten  young  wo- 
men, with  remarkably  fine  forms,  heads,  and 
faces,  who  sang  delightfully  the  hymn, 

44  Bow  sweet  the  name  of  Jesus  sounds 
In  a belieser’s  ear!** 

After  tiffin  the  theological  class  was  examined 
by  Veucataramiah  and  Kajabgopaul  (two  emi- 
nent native  preachers,  of  whom  the  latter  made 
a great  sensation  not  long  since  in  Scotland). 
It  was  a little  dreary  to  hear  those  young  con- 
verts so  glibly  reciting  Calvin’s  Institutes ; but 
when  they  opened  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans, 
and  two  of  them  would  stand  over  against  each 
other  and  charge  at  each  other  with  hard  ques- 
tions, the  scene  was  quite  spirited  and  some- 
what edifying. 

Sunday,  April  9.  As  we  started  for  church  the 
native  convert,  who  offered  his  services  a day  or 
two  ago  to  preach  to  the  servants  every  Sunday 
at  three  rupees  ($1  50)  a month,  arrived,  and 
the  little  audience  sate  down  on  the  veranda. 
The  old  man  put  on  his  spectacles,  and  we  just 
peeped  at  an  order  of  exercises  ho  had  written 
down : 1 . Prayers ; 2.  A story  from  the  Bible  ; 
3.  A chapter  of  Hebrews ; 4.  Exposition  of  the 
heart.  I should  like  to  have  heard  the  last  part, 
which  I doubt  not  was  better  than  what  we  did 
hear  at  St.  Mary’s  Church  in  the  Fort,  whither 
we  went.  It  was  crowded,  and  the  punkas 
were  flying  in  every  direction.  As  we  arrived 
a little  army  of  white-clad  boys  was  filing  into 
the  rear  of  the  house.  The  first  shock  produced 
by  the  sudden  and  slam-bang  responding  of  that 
precocious  gang  of  soldier  boys,  who  determined 
to  be  loudest  and  not  last,  was  extremely  annoy- 
ing; and  the  preaching,  to  me,  was  not  bread 
but  stone. 

Monday , April  10,  was  my  last  day  on  shore. 
I had  seen  and  felt  about  all  my  brain  and  body 
would  bear,  and  was  ready  to  beat  a retreat  to 
the  ship.  But  I must  make  one  farewell  visit 
to  Mr.  Roberts,  who  had  promised  to  meet  me 
at  the  chapel.  While  waiting  for  him  there  I 
heard  the  children  of  the  school  recite.  The 
rapidity  and  volubility  which  they  brought  with 
them  from  their  own  language  gave  a singular 
staccato  to  their  enunciation  of  our  condensed 
English,  with  its  frequent  monosyllables.  It 
often  made  the  passing  natives  stop  in  the  street, 
who,  when  they  did  not  keep  a respectful  dis- 
tance, were  admonished  (and  sometimes  assist- 
ed) by  the  teacher  to  do  what  Joe  had  to  do  in 
the  “Bleak  House” — 14  move  on.” 

On  Tuesday  morning  I gave  Daniel  his  mon- 
ey and  his  44  character”  (which  I hope  he  will 
never  sell  to  any  one  who  is  unworthy  of  it), 
and  in  the  afternoon  went  down  to  the  beach  to 
bo  carried  to  the  ship.  Having  lifted  me  into 
the  boat  the  fellows  began  butting  and  boosting, 
And  as  she  began  to  float  one  by  one  they  leaped 
in,  rigged  their  long  paddles,  and  with  yells  of 
44  JiUy  / jillyl ” and  then  screams  of  44  Yarry  I 
yarryT  they  strained  from  one  advancing  break- 


er to  the  next ; and  when,  at  last,  they  reached 
the  billows  beyond  the  surf,  they  began  their 
alternate  chanting,  and  when  they  reached  the 
ship  they  set  up  a sort  of  triumphal  song,  the 
burden  of  which  was 

“Bombagayl  bombagayl” 
but  what  it  meant  I can  not  say. 

A whole  week  we  had  to  lie  in  the  Roads. 
Easter  holidays  made  it  impossible  to  get  any 
business  done  for  the  ship  for  half  that  time. 
At  lost,  by  the  evening  of  April  18  all  was 
aboard.  What  a brilliant  and  motley  array  of 
lights  celebrated  that  last  evening  before  Ma- 
dras! There  were  the  lights  along  shore  of 
houses  and  bridges ; the  great  revolving,  glow- 
ing eye  of  the  light-house ; the  heat-lightning 
playing  out  of  the  blue  cloud  above  it ; the  lights 
from  the  surrounding  shipping ; the  flashing 
phosphorescence  of  the  billows,  and  the  ever- 
lasting stars. 

THE  KING  CONQUERED. 

BY  JOHN  a C.  ABBOTT. 

IT  was  the  14th  of  July,  1789,  when  the  ex- 
asperated people  of  Paris  stormed  the  Bas- 
tile.  Immediately  the  conquerors  decreed  that 
this  execrable  fortress  of  despotism  should  be 
utterly  demolished.*  The  14th  of  July  was 
one  of  the  most  memorable  days  France  has 
known.  During  all  the  day,  from  its  earliest 
dawn,  and  through  the  hours  of  the  succeeding 
night,  the  whole  city  presented  an  aspect  of  tu- 
mult and  terror  such  as  has  rarely  been  wit- 
nessed on  earth. 

While  these  scenes  were  transpiring  in  Paris, 
the  Court  at  Versailles,  but  poorly  informed  re- 
specting the  real  attitude  of  affairs,  were  pre- 
paring, on  the  evening  of  that  very  day,  with 
all  the  concentrated  troops  of  the  monarchy,  to 
drown  the  insurrection  in  Paris  in  blood,  to  dis- 
perse the  National  Assembly  then  in  session  at 
Versailles,  to  consign  to  the  dungeon  and  the 
scaffold  Lafayette,  Mirabcau,  Bailly,  Steyes,  and 
others  of  its  most  illustrious  members,  and  to  riv- 
et anew  the  shackles  of  despotism  which  for  ages 
had  bound  the  people  of  France  hand  and  foot. 

M.  Berthier,  one  of  the  high  officers  of  the 
crown,  aided  by  his  father-in-law,  M.  Foulon, 
under-Minister  of  War,  was  intensely  active, 
marshaling  the  troops  and  giving  orders  for  the 
attack.  Conscious  of  the  opposition  to  be  en- 
countered, and  regardless  of  the  carnage  which 
would  ensue,  they  had  planned  a simultaneous 
assault  upon  the  city  at  seven  different  points. 
Entertaining  no  apprehension  that  the  Bastile 
could  be  taken,  or  that  the  populace,  however 
desperate,  could  present  any  effectual  resistance 
to  the  disciplined  troops  of  the  crown,  they  were 
elated  with  the  hope  that  the  decisive  hour  for 
the  victory  of  the  Court  had  arrived. 

• 44  Vanished  is  the  Bastlla,  what  we  call  vanished ; the 
body  or  sandstones  of  it  hanging  in  benign  metamorpho- 
sis, for  centuries  to  come,  over  the  Stine  waters,  as  Pont 
Louis  Seize  (Bridge  of  Ixxiii  XVI.) ; the  soul  of  it  living 
perhaps  still  longer  in  the  memories  of  men.”— Cablyle, 
Fr.  Rev.,  L 202. 
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The  Qaeen  could  not  conceal  her  exultation. 
With  the  Duchess  of  Polignac,  one  of  the  most 
haughty  of  the  aristocratic  party,  and  with  other 
leading  members  of  the  Court,  she  went  to  the 
Orangery,  where  a regiment  of  foreign  troops 
were  stationed,  excited  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
soldiers  by  her  presence,  and  caused  wine  and 
gold  to  be  freely  distributed  among  them.  In 
the  intoxication  of  the  moment  the  soldiers  sang, 
danced,  shouted,  clashed  their  weapons,  and  de- 
nounced the  people,  and  swore  eternal  fidelity 
to  the  Queen.* 

But  these  bright  hopes  were  soon  blighted.  A 
cloud  of  dust  was  seen,  moving  with  the  sweep 
of  the  whirlwind,  throngh  the  Avenue  of  Paris. 
It  was  the  cavalry  of  Lambesc,  flying  before  the 
people.  Soon  after,  a messenger  rushed  breath- 
less into  the  presence  of  the  Court  and  announced 
that  the  Bastile  was  taken,  and  that  the  troops  in 
Paris  refused  to  fire  upon  the  people.  While 
he  was  yet  speaking  another  came  with  the  ti- 
dings that  De  Launay  and  Flesselles  were  both 
slain.  The  Queen  was  deeply  affected  and  wept 
bitterly.  “ The  idea,”  writes  Madame  Campan, 
“that  the  King  had  lost  such  devoted  subjects 
wounded  her  to  the  heart.”  The  Court  party 
was  now  plunged  into  consternation.  The  truth 
flashed  upon  them  that,  while  the  people  were 
exasperated  to  the  highest  pitch,  the  troops  could 
no  longer  be  depended  upon  for  the  defense  of 
ihe  aristocracy. 

The  masses,  enraged  by  the  insults  and  ag- 
gressions of  the  privileged  classes,  still  appreci- 
ated the  kindly  nature  of  the  King,  and  spoke 
of  him  with  respect  and  even  affection.  Efforts 
were  made  by  the  Court  to  conceal  from  Louis 
the  desperate  state  of  affairs,  and  at  his  usual 
hour  of  eleven  o’clock  he  retired  to  his  bed,  by 
no  means  conscious  that  the  sceptre  of  power 
had  passed  from  his  hands. 

The  Duke  of  Liancourt,  whose  office  as  Grand 
Master  of  the  Wardrobe  allowed  him  to  enter 
the  chamber  of  the  King  at  any  hour,  was  a sin- 
cere friend  of  Louis.  He  could  not  see  him  rush 
blindly  to  destruction,  and  accordingly,  entering 
his  chamber  and  sitting  down  by  his  bed-side,  he 
gave  him  a truthful  narrative  of  events  in  Paris. 
The  King,  astonished  and  alarmed,  exclaimed, 

“ Why,  it  is  a revolt  !” 

“Nay,  Sire,”  replied  Liancourt,  “it  is  a 
revolution.” 

The  King  immediately  resolved  that  he  would, 
the  next  morning,  without  any  ceremony,  visit 
the  National  Assembly  and  attempt  a reconcil- 
iation. The  leading  members  of  the  Court,  now 
fully  conscious  of  their  peril,  were  assembled  in 


* “The  Duchess  of  Polignac  was  the  roost  intimate 
friend  of  Marie  Antoinette.  Though  enjoying  an  income 
from  the  crown  of  292,000  francs  ($68,400)  annually,  she 
was  deemed  poor  when  compared  with  othersof  the  nobles. 
The  Queen  had  assigned  her  a magnificent  suite  of  apart- 
ments in  the  Palace  of  Versailles,  at  the  head  of  the  mar- 
ble stairs.  The  saloons  of  the  Duchess  were  the  ren- 
deevous  of  the  Court  in  all  Us  plottings  against  the  peo- 
ple. Here  originated  that  aristocratic  club  which  called 
into  being  antagonistic  popular  clubs  all  over  the  king- 
dom.”— Madams  Camp  an,  L 189;  Weber,  ii  28. 


the  saloons  of  the  Duchess  of  Polignac,  some 
already  suggesting  flight  from  the  realm,  to  im- 
plore the  aid  of  foreign  kings.*  The  Assembly 
was  still,  during  the  midnight  hours,  delibera- 
ting in  great  anxiety.  Many  of  the  members, 
utterly  exhausted  by  their  uninterrupted  session 
by  day  and  by  nigbt,  were  slumbering  upon  the 
benches!  It  was  known  by  all  that  this  was  the 
night  assigned  for  the  groat  assault,  and  a ru- 
mor was  passing  upon  all  lips  that  the  Hall  of 
the  Assembly  had  been  undermined,  that  all  the 
Deputies  might  be  blown  into  the  air. 

Paris  at  this  hour  presented  a scene  of  awful 
tumult.  It  was  momentarily  expected  that  the 
royal  troops  would  arrive  with  cavaliy  and  ar- 
tillery, and  that  from  the  heights  of  Montmar- 
tre bomb-shells  would  be  rained  down  upon  the 
devoted  city.  Men,  women,  and  children  were 
at  work  preparing  for  defense.  The  Bastile  was 
guarded  and  garrisoned.  The  pavements  were 
torn  up,  barricades  erected,  and  ditches  dug. 
The  windows  were  illuminated  to  throw  the  light 
of  day  into  the  streets.  Paving-stones  and  heavy 
articles  of  furniture  were  conveyed  to  the  roofs 
of  the  houses  to  be  thrown  down  upon  the  as- 
sailing columns.  Every  6mith  was  employed 
forging  pikes,  and  thousands  of  hands  were  busy 
casting  bullets.  Tumultuous  throngs  of  char- 
acterless and  desperate  men  swept  the  streets, 
rioting  in  the  general  anarchy.  The  watch- 
words established  by  the  citizen-patrols  were 
“Washington”  and  “Liberty.”  Thus  passed 
the  night  of  the  14th  of  Juiy  in  the  Chateau 
of  Versailles,  in  the  Hall  of  the  Assembly,  and 
in  the  streets  of  Paris. 

At  two  o’clock  in  the  morning  of  the  15th 
the  Assembly  ceased  its  deliberations  for  a few 
hours,  and  the  members,  though  the  session  was 
still  continued,  sought  such  repose  as  they  could 
obtain  in  their  seats.  At  eight  o’clock  the  dis- 
cussions were  resumed.  It  was  resolved  to  send 
a deputation  of  twenty-four  members,  again  to 
implore  the  King  to  respect  the  rights  of  the 
people,  and  no  longer  to  suffer  them  to  be  goad- 
ed to  madness  by  insults  and  oppression.  As 
the  deputation  was  about  to  leave,  Mirabeau 
rose  and  said  :t 

* “ The  fact  was,”  writes  the  Marquis  of  Fcrrtfres,  a 
member  of  the  Court  and  the  impartial  chronicler  of  its 
movements,  “that  the  night  had  passed  at  the  palace  in 
the  utmost  agitation  and  indecisiou.  Council  after  coun- 
cil was  held.  The  ministers  insisted  that  the  troops 
should  act.  But,  besides  the  unhappy  consequences  that 
it  was  possible  might  ensue  from  so  violent  a measure, 
of  which  the  success  was  very  uncertain,  Louis  XVI.  had 
an  invincible  repugnance  to  every  measure  that  could 
give  occasion  to  the  shedding  of  the  blood  of  French- 
men.” 

t On  this  day,  July  15,  1T89,  Lally  Tollendal  made  a 
noble  speech  in  the  Assembly,  which  shows  clearly  what 
was  the  Constitution  which  the  people  demanded,  and 
the  reasonableness  of  that  demaud.  The  following  brief 
abstract  of  the  speech  will  show  its  spirit : 

“You  have  no  law  which  enacts  that  the  8tate3-Gener- 
al  are  an  integral  part  of  the  sovereignty ; no  law  which 
fixes  the  periodical  return  of  your  States-Generai,  for  it 
is  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  years  since  they  were 
assembled.  You  have  no  law  to  protect  your  individual 
safety  and  liberty  from  arbitrary  attacks.  During  the 
reign  of  a king,  whose  Justice  is  known,  and  whose  prob- 
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“ Tell  the  King  that  the  foreign  hordes  sur- 
rounding us  received  yesterday  the  caresses, 
encouragement,  and  bribes  of  the  Court ; that 
all  night  long  these  foreign  satellites,  gorged 
with  money  and  wine,  in  their  impious  songs 
hare  predicted  the  enslavement  of  France,  and 
have  invoked  the  destruction  of  the  National 
Assembly ; tell  him  that  in  his  very  palace  the 
courtiers  have  mingled  dancing  with  these  im- 
pious songs,  and  that  such  was  the  prelude  to 
the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew!” 

He  had  hardly  uttered  these  words  ere  the 
Duke  of  Liancourt  entered,  and  announced  that 
the  King  was  coming  in  person  to  visit  the  As- 
sembly. The  doors  were  thrown  open,  and,  to 
the  astonishment  of  the  Assembly,  the  King, 
without  guard  or  escort,  and  accompanied  only 
by  his  two  brothers,  entered.  A shout  of  ap- 
plause greeted  him.  In  a short  and  touching 
speech  the  King  won  to  himself  the  hearts  of 
alL  He  assured  them  of  his  confidence  in  the 
Assembly ; that  he  had  never  contemplated  its 
violent  dissolution ; and  that  he  sincerely  de- 
sired to  unite  with  the  Assembly  in  consulting 
for  the  best  interests  of  the  nation.  He  also 
declared  that  he  had  issued  orders  for  the  with- 
drawal of  the  troops  both  from  Paris  and  Ver- 
lailles,  and  that  hereafter  the  counsels  of  the 
National  Assembly  should  be  the  guide  of  his 
administration.41 

This  conciliatory  speech  was  received  by  the 
mass  of  the  deputies  with  rapturous  applause. 
The  aristocratic  party  were,  however,  excessive- 
ly chagrined,  and  retiring  by  themselves,  with 
whispers  and  frowns,  gave  vent  to  their  vexa- 
tion. But  their  feeble  murmurs  were  drowned 
in  the  general  applause.  Nearly  the  whole  As- 

Ity  la  respected  by  all  Europe,  ministers  have  caused 
your  magistrates  to  be  torn  from  the  sanctuary  of  the 
lava  by  armed  satellites.  In  the  preceding  reign  all  the 
magistrates  in  the  kingdom  were  dragged  from  their 
•eats,  from  their  homes,  and  scattered  by  exile,  some  on 
the  tops  of  mountains,  others  in  the  slough  of  marshes, 
all  in  situations  more  obnoxious  than  the  most  horrible 
ef  prisons.  You  have  no  lav  vhich  establishes  the  lib- 
erty of  the  press.  Up  to  this  time  your  thoughts  have 
been  enslaved,  yonr  wishes  chained,  the  cry  of  yourhearts 
ander  oppression  has  been  stifled,  sometimes  under  the 
despotism  of  individuals,  at  others  by  the  still  more  ter- 
rible despotism  of  bodies.  You  have  no  lav  requiring 
your  consent  to  taxes.  For  two  centuries  you  have  been 
taxed  three  or  four  hundred  millions,  without  consent- 
ing to  a single  one.  You  have  no  law  which  establishes 
the  responsibility  of  the  ministers  of  the  crown.  The  cre- 
ators of  sanguinary  commissions,  the  issuers  of  arbitrary 
orders,  the  dilapidators  of  the  public  exchequer,  the  vio- 
lators of  the  sanctuary  of  justice,  have  been  called  to  no 
account,  have  undergone  no  punishment.  Lastly,  you 
have  no  great  charter  upon  which  rests  a fixed  and  in- 
variable order,  from  which  each  one  learns  how  much 
of  his  liberty  and  property  he  ought  to  sacrifice  for  the 
sake  of  preserving  the  rest,  which  insures  all  rights, 
vhich  defines  all  powers. 

“It  is  this  Constitution,  gentlemen,  that  I wish  for. 
It  is  this  Constitution  that  is  the  object  for  which  we 
were  sent  hither,  and  which  ought  to  be  the  aim  of  all 
oar  labors.” 

Such  were  the  rights  for  which  the  people  were  con- 
tending. 

• Hist  Phil,  de  la  Rev.  Fr.,  par  Ant  Fantin  Deeo- 
donrda,  t 16ft;  M.  Rabaut  de  St  Etienne,  i.  69;  Hist 
Partem.,  iL  117. 


sembly  rose  in  honor  of  the  King,  and,  surround- 
ing him  in  tomnltnons  joy,  they  escorted  him 
back  to  his  palace.  A vast  crowd  from  Paris 
and  Versailles  thronged  the  streets,  filling  the 
air  with  congratulatory  shouts. 

The  Queen,  who  was  sitting  anxiously  in  her 
bondoir,  heard  the  uproar,  and  was  greatly  ter- 
rified. Soon  it  was  announced  to  her  that  the 
King  was  returning  in  triumph.  She  stepped 
out  upon  a balcony,  and  looked  down  upon  the 
broad  avenae  filled  with  a countless  multitude. 
The  King  was  on  foot.  The  deputies  encircled 
him,  interlacing  their  arms  to  protect  him  from 
the  crowd,  which  was  surging  around  with  ev- 
eiy  demonstration  of  attachment  and  joy. 

The  people  really  loved  the  kind-hearted 
King,  but  they  already  understood  that  foible 
in  his  character  which  eventually  led  to  his 
rain.  A woman  of  Versailles  pressed  her  way 
through  the  deputies  to  the  King,  and,  with 
great  simplicity,  exclaimed ; 

“Oh,  my  King!  are  you  quite  sincere ? Will 
they  not  make  you  change  your  mind  again  ?” 

“ No,”  replied  the  King ; “ I will  never  change.” 

The  feeble  Louis  did  not  know  himself.  He 
was  then  sincere.  But  in  less  than  an  hoar  he 
was  again  wavering,  being  undecided  whether 
to  carry  out  his  pacific  policy  of  respecting  the 
jast  demands  of  the  people,  or  to  fiy  from  the 
realm  and  invoke  the  aid  of  foreign  despots  to 
bring  the  people  again  into  subjection  to  feudal 
tyranny.  It  was  well  known  that  the  Queen, 
educated  in  the  school  of  Austrian  despotism, 
the  brothers  of  the  King,  and  the  Polignacs, 
were  the  implacable  foes  of  reform,  and  that  it 
was  through  their  counsels  that  the  Assembly 
and  the  nation  were  menaced  with  violence.  * 

As  soon  as  the  Queen  was  seen  upon  the  bal- 
cony, with  her  son  and  daughter  by  her  side, 
the  shouts  of  applause  were  redoubled.  But 
now  murmurs  began  to  mingle  with  the  ac- 
claim. A few  execrations  were  heard  against 
the  obnoxious  members  of  the  Court.  Still  the 
general  voice  was  enthusiastic  in  loyalty,  and, 
when  the  Queen  descended  to  the  foot  of  the 
marble  stairs,  and  threw  herself  into  the  arms  of 
the  King,  every  murmur  was  hushed,  and  confi- 
dence and  happiness  seemed  to  fill  all  hearts,  f 

A cabinet  council  was  immediately  held  in 
the  palace  to  deliberate  respecting  the  next  step 
to  be  taken.  The  Assembly  returned  to  their 
hall,  and  immediately  chose  a deputation  of  one 
hundred  members,  with  Lafayette  at  their  bead, 
to  convey  to  the  municipal  government  at  the 
Hotel  de  Villa  in  Paris  the  joyful  tidings  of 
their  reconciliation  with  the  King.  A courier 
was  sent  in  advance  to  inform  of  the  approach 
of  the  delegation. 

• M.  Necker,  speaking  of  the  plots  of  the  Court,  writes : 
“ I could  never  ascertain  certainly  what  design  was  con- 
templated. There  were  secrets  and  after-secrets,  and  1 
am  convinced  that  the  King  himself  was  not  In  all  of 
them.  It  was  intended,  perhaps,  according  to  circum- 
stances, to  draw  the  monarch  into  measures  which  they 
did  not  dare  to  mention  to  him  beforehand.” — VoL  1L 
p.  85. 

t Madame  Campan,  Memoirs,  etc.,  It  48. 
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It  was  now  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  The 
deputation  left  Versailles,  accompanied  by  an 
immense  escort  of  citizen  soldiers,  and  followed 
by  a crowd  which  could  not  be  numbered.  They 
were  received  in  Paris  with  almost  delirious  en- 
thusiasm. Throughout  the  whole  night  the  cit- 
izens, men,  women,  and  children,  had  been  at 
work  piling  up  barricades,  unpaving  the  streets, 
and  preparing,  with  every  conceivable  weapon 
and  measure  of  offense  and  defense,  to  meet  the 
eontemplated  assault  from  the  artillery  and  cav- 
alry of  the  Crown. 

Fathers  and  mothers,  pallid  with  terror,  had 
anticipated  the  awful  scenes  of  the  sack  of  the 
city  by  a brutal  soldiery.  Inexpressible  was  the 
joy  to  which  they  surrendered  themselves  in 
finding  that  the  King  had  now  openly  avowed 
himself  their  friend,  and  had  espoused  the  popu- 
lar cause.  Windows  and  balconies  were  crowd- 
ed, the  streets  were  strewn  with  flowers,  and  the 
deputies  were  every  where  greeted  with  smiles 
and  waving  of  handkerchiefs,  and  with  the  most 
enthusiastic  acclaim. 

At  the  Place  Louis  XV.  the  deputies  left 
their  carriages,  and  were  conducted  through  the 
garden  of  the  Tuileries,  greeted  by  the  music 
of  martial  bands,  to  the  vestibule  of  the  palace. 
There  they  were  met  by  a committee  of  the 
municipality,  with  one  of  the  clergy,  the  Abbd 
Fauchet,  at  its  head,  who  accompanied  them  to 
the  Hotel  de  Ville. 

Lafayette  addressed  the  Electors,  informing 
them  of  the  King’s  speech,  and  describing  the 
monarch’s  return  to  his  palace  in  the  midst  of 
the  National  Assembly,  “ protected  by  their  love 
and  their  inviolable  fidelity.”  Lally  Tollendal, 
a man  of  great  eloquence,  then  followed  in  a 
speech  to  the  Electors  and  to  the  assembled 
multitude.  He  loved  the  King,  and  spoke  of 
him  in  the  highest  terms  of  eulogy,  and  in  a 
strain  so  persuasive  and  spirit-stirring  that  he 
was  immediately  crowned  with  a wreath  of  flow- 
ers, and  was  carried,  in  a tumult  of  transport, 
to  the  window  to  receive  the  applause  of  the 
thousands  who  filled  the  Place  de  Greve.  Love 
for  the  King  seemed  to  be  an  instinct  with  the 
populace.  Shouts  of  “ Vive  le  Roi  /”  rose  from 
the  vast  assembly,  which  shouts  were  rever- 
berated from  street  to  street  through  all  the 
thronged  thoroughfares  of  the  metropolis. 

The  King  had  authorized  the  establishment 
of  the  National  Guard,  but  the  Guard  was  yet 
withoutacommander-in-chief.  The  government 
of  Paris  also,  by  the  death  of  Flesselles,  had  no 
head.  There  was  in  the  Hall  of  the  Assembly 
a bust  of  Lafayette,  which  had  been  presented 
by  the  United  States  to  the  city  of  Paris.  It 
stood  by  the  side  of  the  bust  of  Washington. 
As  the  momentous  question  was  discussed, 
44  Who  shall  be  intrusted  with  the  command  of 
the  National  Guard  ?”  a body  which  now  num- 
bered hundreds  of  thousands,  and  which  was 
rapidly  organizing  through  all  the  departments 
of  the  kingdom,  Moreau  de  St.  Mery,  Chair- 
man of  the  Municipality,  rose,  and,  without  ut- 
tering a word,  silently  pointed  to  the  bust  of 


Lafayette.  The  gesture  was  decisive.  A gen- 
eral shout  of  acclaim  filled  the  room.  He  who 
had  fought  the  battles  of  liberty  in  America  was 
thus  intrusted  with  the  command  of  the  citizen 
soldiery  of  France.  M.  Bailly  was  then  chosen 
successor  of  Flesselles,  not  with  the  title  of  Pr£- 
vot  des  Marchands,  but  with  the  more  compre- 
hensive one  of  Mayor  of  Paris. 

Thus  was  the  new  government  established, 
consolidated,  with  power  which  as  yet  neither 
the  Court  nor  the  people  even  faintly  realized. 
The  National  Assembly  and  the  Municipality 
of  Paris  were  now  supreme.  A million  of  men 
were  ready  to  draw  the  sword  and  to  spring 
into  the  ranks  to  enforce  their  decrees.  The 
King  was  henceforth  but  a cipher.  Though  by 
no  means  then  conscious  of  it,  his  power  had 
passed  away  forever.  The  Revolution  was  now 
truly  effected,  and  nothing  remained  but  to  carry 
out  those  plans  which  might  be  deemed  essen- 
tial to  the  welfare  of  France.  Had  it  not  been 
for  the  interference  of  surrounding  despots,  who 
combined  their  armies  to  rivet  anew  the  chains 
of  feudal  aristocracy  upon  the  French  people, 
the  subsequent  horrors  of  the  Revolution,  in  all 
probability,  would  never  have  occurred.  Men 
of  wisdom  and  of  the  purest  patriotism  were 
thus  far  at  the  head  of  affairs.  Every  step  which 
had  been  taken  had  been  wisely  taken.  The 
object  which  all  sought  was  Reform,  not  Revo- 
lution— the  reign  of  a constitutional  monarchy 
like  that  of  England,  not  the  Reign  of  Terror.* 
Even  a republic  was  not  then  desired.  A mon- 
archy was  in  accordance  with  the  habits  and 
tastes  of  the  people,  and  would  leave  them  still 
in  sympathy  with  the  great  family  of  govern- 
ments which  surrounded  them.  Lafayette,  Tal- 
leyrand, Sifcyes,  Mirabeau,  Baillv,  and  all  the 
other  leaders  in  this  great  movement,  wished 
only  to  infuse  the  spirit  of  personal  liberty  into 
the  monarchy  of  France. 

But  when  all  the  surrounding  despotisms 
combined,  and  put  their  armies  in  motion  to 
invade  France,  determined  that  the  French 
people  should  not  be  free,  and  w'hen  the  aris- 
tocracy of  France  combined  with  these  foreign 
invaders  to  enslave  anew  the  millions  who  had 
just  broken  their  chains,  a spirit  of  desperation 
was  roused  w'hich  led  to  all  the  woes  which  en- 
sued. We  can  not  tell  what  would  have  been 
the  result  had  there  not  been  the  combination 
of  these  foreign  kings ; but  we  do  know  that  the 
results  which  did  ensue,  were  the  direct  and 
legitimate  consequence  of  that  comlination. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  French  Guards 
espousing  the  popular  side  had  refused  to  fire 
upon  the  people.  This  disobedience  to  the 
royal  officers  was  of  course  an  act  of  treason. 
The  Duke  of  Liancourt,  speaking  in  behalf  of 
the  King,  said,  “The  King  pardons  the  French 
Guards.”  At  the  utterance  of  the  obnoxious 
wrord  pardon  a murmur  of  displeasure  ran 
through  the  hall.  Some  of  the  Guards  who 

# “ Toute  la  France  aloni  voulalt  nn  roi,  avec  une  con- 
stitution democratiqne.”— RuU.  do  la  Rev . FV., par  Till- 
XAuacc,  21 
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were  present  immediately  advanced  to  the  plat- 
form, and  one,  as  the  organ  of  the  rest,  said,  firm- 
ly and  nobly, 

uWe  can  not  accept  a pardon . We  need 
none.  In  serving  the  nation  we  serve  the 
King ; and  the  scenes  which  are  now  transpiring 
prove  it.” 

The  laconic  speech  was  greeted  with  thunders 
of  applause,  and  nothing  more  was  said  about 
pardon.  The  clergy,  who  were  active  in  these 
movements,  were  not  unmindful  of  their  obli- 
gations to  God.  The  whole  people  seemed  to 
sympathize  in  this  religious  sentiment.  At  the 
suggestion  of  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  a Te 
Deum  was  promptly  voted,  and  the  Electors, 
deputies,  and  new  magistrates,  accompanied  by 
an  immense  concourse  of  citizens  and  escorted 
by  the  French  Guards,  repaired  to  the  Cathe- 
dral of  Notre  Dame,  where  the  solemn  chant 
of  thanksgiving  was  devoutly  offered.  La- 
fayette and  Badly  then  took  their  oaths  of 
office. 

Upon  the  return  of  the  deputation  to  the  As- 
sembly at  Versailles,  Lally  Tollendal  reported 
that  the  universal  cry  of  the  Parisians  was  for 
the  recall  of  Necker,  with  whom  the  popular 
cause  was  held  to  be  identified.  A motion  was 
immediately  introduced  to  send  a deputation  to 
the  King  soliciting  his  recall.  They  had  but 
just  entered  upon  the  discussion  of  this  ques- 
tion when  a message  was  received  from  Louis  I 
XVI.  announcing  the  dismissal  of  the  obnoxious 
ministers,  accompanied  by  an  unsealed  letter 
addressed  to  Necker,  summoning  him  to  return 
to  his  post.  Inspired  by  gratitude  for  this  act, 
the  Assembly  immediately  addressed  a vote  of 
thanks  to  the  King. 

The  populace  of  Paris  had  expressed  the 
earnest  wish  that  the  King  would  pay  them  a 
visit.  During  the  afternoon  and  evening  of  the 
16th  the  question  was  warmly  discussed  by  the 
Court  at  Versailles,  whether  the  King  should  fly 
from  the  kingdom  protected  by  the  foreign 
troops  whom  he  could  gather  around  him,  and 
seek  the  assistance  of  foreign  powers,  or  whether 
he  should  feign  acquiescence  in  the  popular 
movement,  and  visit  the  people  in  Paris.  The 
Queen  was  in  favor  of  escape.  She  told  Madame 
Campan  that,  after  a long  discussion  at  which 
she  was  present,  the  King  impatient  and  weary 
said, 

“ Well,  gentlemen  we  must  decide.  Must  I 
go  away  or  stay?  I am  ready  to  do  either.” 
“The  majority,”  the  Queen  continued,  “were 
for  the  King’s  stay.  Time  will  show  whether 
the  right  choice  has  been  made.”* 

The  King  was  very  apprehensive  that  in  going 
powerless  to  Paris  he  might  be  assassinated. 
That  he  might  be  prepared  for  any  event,  he 
partook  of  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord’s  Supper, 
and  nominated  his  brother,  subsequently  Louis 
XVIII.,  Lieutenant  of  France,  in  case  of  his  de- 
tention or  death.  Early  the  next  morning,  the 
17th  of  July,  he  took  an  affecting  leave  of  his 
weeping,  distracted  family,  to  visit  the  tumultn- 
* Madame  Campan,  Memoirs,  251. 


ous  metropolis.  His  pale  and  melancholy  coun- 
tenance impressed  every  observer.  The  Queen, 
who  was  bitterly  hostile  to  the  movement,  wa* 
almost  in  despair.  She  immediately  retired  to 
her  chamber  and  employed  herself  in  writing  an 
Address  to  the  Assembly,  which  she  determined 
to  present  in  person  in  case  the  King  should  be 
detained  a prisoner.* 

It  was  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning  when  the 
King  left  Versailles.  He  rode  in  an  unosten- 
tatious carriage  without  any  Guards,  but  sur- 
rounded by  the  whole  body  of  the  deputies  on 
foot,f 

It  was  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  before 
the  long  procession  arrived  at  the  gates  of  the 
city.  Thus  far  they  had  proceeded  in  silence. 
M.  Bailly,  the  newly-appointed  mayor,  there 
met  him  and  presented  him  with  the  keys  of  the 
city,  saying, 

“ These  are  the  keys  presented  to  Henry  the 
Fourth.  He  had  reconquered  the  people.  Now 
the  people  have  reconquered  their  King.” 

Two  hundred  thousand  men,  now  composing 
the  National  Guard,  were  marshaled  in  military 
array  to  receive  their  monarch.  They  lined  the* 
Avenue,  four  or  five  men  deep,  from  the  bridge 
of  Sevres  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  They  had  but 
30,000  muskets  and  50,000  pikes.  The  rest 
were  armed  with  sabres,  lances,  scythes,  and 
pitchforks.  The  revolution  thus  far  was  the 
movement,  not  of  a party,  but  of  the  nation. 
Even  matrons  and  young  girls  were  seen  stand- 
ing armed  by  the  side  of  their  husbands  and 
fathers.  The  clergy,  not  forgetting  that  they 
were  men  and  citizens,  were  there  also,  in  this 
hour  of  their  country’s  peril,  consecrating  all 
their  influence  to  the  cause  of  freedom.  They 
did  not  ignominiously  take  refuge  beneath  their 
clerical  robes  from  the  responsibilities  of  this 
grandest  of  conflicts  for  human  rights.  Shouts 
of  “ Vive  la  Nation  r were  continually  heard, 
swelling  from  the  multitude.  As  yet  not  a voice 
had  been  heard  to  cry  “ Vive  le  Roi  /**  The  peo- 
ple had  again  become  suspicious.  Rumors  of 
the  unrelenting  hostility  of  the  Court  had  been 
circulating  through  the  crowd,  and  there  were 
many  fears  that  the  ever-vacillating  King  would 
again  espouse  the  cause  of  aristocratic  usurpa- 
tion. Passing  along  these  lines  of  the  Nation- 
al Guard,  with  the  whole  population  of  Paris 
thronging  the  house-tops,  the  balconies,  and  the 
pavements,  the  King  at  length  arrived  at  four 

* “She  got  this  address  by  heart,”  writes  Madame 
Campan.  “ I remember  it  began  with  these  words,  * Gen- 
tlemen, I come  to  place  In  your  hands  the  wife  and 
family  of  your  sovereign.  Do  not  suffer  those  who  have 
been  united  in  heaven  to  be  put  asunder  on  earth.* 
While  she  was  repeating  this  address  her  voice  w»« 
often  interrupted  by  her  tears,  and  by  the  sorrowful  ex- 
clamation, ‘They  will  never  let  him  return!’ ” 

t The  Parliamentary  History,  ii.  130,  records  that 
100  deputies  accompanied  the  King;  Thiers  states  200; 
Michelet,  300  or  400;  M.  Rabanfc  de  St  Etienne,  a mem- 
ber of  the  Assembly,  says  that  the  whole  body  of  the 
deputies  accompanied  the  King;  and  M.  Ant  Fanfcin 
Desodourds,  an  eye-witness,  writes,  “ L' Assembles  Nation- 
alt  enticre,  Vacc&mpagnait  d pied  dans  son  eoutums  de 
ceremonie .**  L 34. 

The  probability  is  that  100  were  chosen,  but  all  went. 
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o’clock  in  the  afternoon  at  the  Hotel  do  Yilie, 
the  scat  of  the  new  government.  He  alighted 
from  his  carriage  and  ascended  the  gloomy 
stairs  beneath  a canopy  of  steel  formed  by  the 
grenadiers  crossing  their  bayonet*  over  his  head. 
This  was  intended,,  not  as  a humiliation,  but  as 
a singular  act  of  honor.4 

The  King  took  hia  position  in  the  centre  of 
the  spacious  Hall,  which  presented  an  extraor- 
dinary aspect.  It  was  crowded  with  the  nota- 
bilities of  the  city  and  of  the  realm.  Those  near 
the  centre,  with  true  French  politeness,  dropped 
upon  their  knees,  that  those  mom  remote  might 
have  a view  of  the  King.  Buillv  then  present- 
ed the  King  with  the  tri-colored  cockade.  lie 
received  it  and  immediately  pinned  it  upon  his 
hat.  This  was  understood  ns  the  adoption  of 
the  popular  cause.  It  was  received  with  a shout 
of  enthusiasm,  and  “ Vi  e h AW !"  burst  from 
all  lips  with  almost  delirious  energy.  Tears 
gushed  into  the  eves  of  the  King,  and,  taming 
to  one  of  his  suite,  M.  de  Cubicrcs,  he  paid, 


11  My  heart  stands  in  need  of  such  shouts 
from  the  people.”* 

Sire,”  replied  Cubieres.  “ the  people  love 
your  Majesty,  and  your  Majesty  ought  never  to 
have  doubted  it.” 

The  King  rejoined,  in  accents  of  deep  sensi- 
bility, “The  French  loved  Henry  the  Fourth; 
and  what  King  ever  better  deserved  to  be  be- 
loved ?” 

Louis  could  not  forget  that  the  affection  of 
the  people  did  not  protect  Ilenry  from  the  dag- 
ger of  the  assassin.  Moreau  dc  St.  Mery,  Pres- 
ident of  the  Assembly  of  Electors,  in  his  address 
to  the  King,  said;  “You  owed  your  crown  to 
birth;  you  arc  now  indebted  for  it  only  to  your 
virtues. ”t  The  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  Municipality  were  then  read,  and  the  King. 


# ‘*in  vain  bad  the  royal  family  endeavored  to  tuader 
the  departure  of  the  King*  aud  to  inspire  him  with  ap- 
prehension. He  knew  full  well,  and  we  knew  It,  like- 
wise, that  he  had  not  been  the  author  of  those  pernicious 
counsels  which  bad  kindled  the  civil  war.’1— M.  IGabaut 
r«*  St  Ettenwi,  L 71. 

t Uistolie  d*  la  UftV.  Fr.,  par  Louis  Blanc,  it,  420. 
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by  silence,  gave  his  assent  to  the  appointment 
of  Lafayette  as  Commander  of  the  National 
Guard,  of  Baillv  as  Mayor  of  Laris,  and  to  the 
order  for  the  utter  demolition  of  the  Bastile. 
It  was  also  proposed  that  a monument  should 
be  erected  upon  its  site  to  Louis  XVI. , ‘‘The 
Regenerator  of  Public  Liberty,  the  Restorer  of 
National  Prosperity,  the  Father  of  the  French 
people.”  These  were,  to  the  monarch,  hours 
of  terrific  humiliation.  He  bore  them,  howev- 
er, with  the  spirit  of  a martyr,  struggling  in 
vain  to  assume  the  iwj^ect  of  confidence  and  cor- 
diality.* 


When  Bailly  led  him  to  the  balcony  to  ex- 
hibit him  to  the  people  with  the  tri-colorcd 
cockade  upon  his  hat,  and  shouts  of  triumph, 
like  th under- penis,  rose  from  the  myriad  throng, 
tears  flooded  the  eyes  of  the  King,  and  he  bowed 
his  head  in  silence  and  sadness,  as  if  presenting 
himself  a victim  for  the  sacrifice. 


Some  o no 

j whispered  to  the  monarch  that  it  was  expected 
that  he  would  make  an  address.  Two  or  three 
’ times  he  attempted  it  ; but  his  voice  was  choked 
with  emotion,  and  he  could  only,  in  almost  in- 


^rtte*  the  MarqttU  of  T-Vrrit;re*,  * ‘ co aid  not  but  Inspire 
the  mo«t  melancholy  reflections.  The  murks  ol*  anxiety 
a n<]  dingria  wen?  visibly  painted  on  his  countenance.1' 
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articulate  accent s,  exclaim,  u You  may  always  lvis  humiliations  in  his  safe  return,  and  congrat- 
reJy  upon  my  affection/*  ulated  himself  that  no  violence  had  been  ex- 

As  the  King  returned  throngh  the  vast  throng  cited, 
to  Versailles,  the  tide  of  enthusiasm  set  strong-  “ Happily,”  he  said,  “no  blood  1ms  been 
ly  in  his  favor,  Shouts  of  “ Fijwj  U Roi  f'  al-  shed;  and  it  is  my  firm  determination  that 
most  deafened  his  ears.  The  populace  bore  never  shall  a drop  of  French  blood  be  shed  by 
him  in  their  arms  to  his  chariot.  A woman  my  order.*'* 

threw  herself  upon  his  uock  and  wept  with  joy.  While  these  scenes  were  transpiring  on  this 
Men  ran  from  the  houses  with  goblets  of  wine  tha  17th  of  July,  the  Count  d 'Artois,  second 
for  his  postillions  and  his  suite.  A few  words  brother  of  the  King,  the  Comb's,  the  Folignacs, 
front  his  lips  then  would  have  been  re-echoed  and  most  of  the  other  leaders  of  the  aristocratic 
through  the  crowd,  ami  might  have  saved  the  j party,  tied  from  France.  The  conspiracy  they 
monarchy.  But  Louis  was  a man  of  feeble  in-  had  formed  had  failed.  The  nation  bad  risen 
teilcct,  and  of  no  tact  whatever.  He  was  pleased  against  them,  and  no  dependence  could  he  j laced 
with  the  homage  which  was  spontaneously  offer-  on  the  vacillating  King.  Their  only  hope  now 
ed  him,  and,  stolid  in  his  immense  corpulence,  was  to  summon  the  combined  energies  of  foreign 
sat  lolling  in  hia  chariot,  with  a.  good-natured  despotisms  to  arrest  the  progress  of  that  liber- 
stnile  upon  his  face,  but  uttered  not  a word,  i ty  in  France  which  alike  threatened  all  their 
It  was  after  nine  o’clock  in  the  evening  when  thrones. f The  palace  was  now  forsaken  and 


* Madame  Dtmpa n,  Memoirs,  etc.,  11.  59. 
t “ 'Phc  day  of  the  King’s  entry  into  Taria  was  the  first 
of  the  emigration  of  the  noblesse.  The  violent  arUtcv 
critical  party  finding  all  their  coercive  measures  over 
turned,  and  dreading  the  effects  of  popular  resent  moat, 
left  the  kl  n gdorn.  The  Count  cT  Artois,  the  Prince  of  Con  - 
db.  the  Prince  of  Conti,  Marshal  Broglie,  and  the  whole 
faintly  of  the  Toilgntj.es  set  oft  in  haste,  and  Arrived  In 
safety  at  Bnm*el«— a,  fatal  example  of  defection,  which, 
being  spe^d  it  y followed  by  the  Inferior  nobility,  produced 
the  most  disastrous  conrequeuce*.  But  It  was  the  same 
In  all  the  subsequent  changes  of  the  Revolution.  The 
leaders  of  the  RoyaUfifc  party,  always  the  first  to  propose 
violent  measures,  were,  at  the  same  time,  unable  to  sup- 
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ing  into  tear?  thanked  him  for  the  infer]  edition. 
Thus  low  had  fallen  the  descendant  of  Louis 
XIV.  in  his  own  palace  at  VcmiJk'S.* 

There  was  now  in  reality  no  government  in 
France,  The  kingly  power  was  entirely  over- 
thrown, and  the  National  Assembly  had  hardly 
awoke  to  the  consciousness  that  nil  power  had 
passed  into  its  hands.  Even  in  Paris,  the  Mu- 
nicipality, now  supreme  there,  had  hy  no  means 
organized  an  efficient  government.  Famine 
desolated  the  kingdom*  Ages  of  misrule  hud 
so  utterly  impoverished  the  people,  that  they 
were  actually  dying  of  starvation.  il  Bread, 
bread  !*  was  every  where*  the  cry;  but  bread 
could  not  be  obtained.  Many  boiled  grass  and 
fern-roots  for  sustenance.  Every  where  the  eye 
met  wan  and  haggard  men  in  a state  of  despera- 
tion. f The  King,  constitutionally  humane,  felt 


gloomy  as  a tomb.  For  three  days  the  King 
sadly  paced  the  deserted  halls,  with  none  of  his 
old  friends  to  cheer  or  counsel  him  hut  Iknsen- 
Tftl  and  Montmorin.  His  servants,  conscious 
that  be  bad  fallen  from  his  kingly  power*  be- 
came careless  even  to  insolence.  Even  the 
French  Guard  mounted  gnard  at  Versailles  only 
on  orders  received  from  the  Electors  at  Paris.* 
On  tbs  19th  Benseav&i  presented  an  order 
for  the  King  to  sign.  A footman  entered  the 
Cabinet,  and  looked  over  the  King’s  shoulder 
to  see  what  he  was  writing.  Lotus,  amazed  at 
such  unparalleled  effrontery,  seized  the  tongs 
to  break  the  head  of  the  miscreant.  Benseuval 
interposed  to  prevent  the  undignified  blow.  The 
King  clasped  the  hand  of  his  friend,  and  burst- 

port  them  when  furiously  oppos'd.  They  diminished  the 
‘'jrmpAihy  of  the  world  at  their  fa:  from  bo  high  a rank 
hy  showing  that  they  were  unworthy  of  it.”— Auftoa,  I. 


• Michelet,  17&. 

t v*The  signs  of  * Hrand  Seigneur  being  landlord  ere 
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deeply  these,  woes  of  Lis  subjects.  With  a lit- 
tle apparent  ostentation,  quite  pardonable  under 
the  circumstance?,  he  occasionally  walked  out 
and  administered  relief  with  his  own  hands  to 
the  haggard  beggary  he  every  where  met.  He 
was  by  nature  one  of  the  kindest  of  men  ; but 
he  had  hardly  a single  quality  to  fit  him  to  be 
the  ruler  of  a great  people.  A nation  was  on 
the  brink  of  famine,  and  the  monarch  was  giving 
gold  to  beggars  instead  of  introducing  vigorous 
measures  for  relief.  How  prompt,  energetic, 
and  effectual  would  have  been  the  measures 
which  Napoleon,  under  these  circumstances, 
would  have  introduced ! It  is  not  strange  that 
Fiance  should  look  with  pride  upon  the  Em- 
pire, and  with  shame  and  execration  upon  the 
old  regime. 

As  the  National  Assembly  met  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  1:8th  of  July  reports  were  brought 
from  all  parts  of  violence  and  riots.  The  most 
vigorous  of  efforts  were  adopted  by  the  Electors 
in  jPam  to  supply  the  city  w ith  fond.  Nearly  a 
million  of  people  were  within  its  Avails.  Vast 
numbers  had  crowded  into  the  city  from  the 
country  hoping  to  obtain  food.  No  law  could 
restrain  such  multitudes  of  men,  actually  dying 
of  hunger.  As  it  was  better  to  die  by  the  bul- 
let or  the  bayonet  than  by  starvation,  they  would 
at  all  hazards  rush  into  the  dwellings  of  the 
wealthy,  and  into  magazines,  to  obtain  food, 
unless  food  in  some  other  way  could  be  provided 
for  them.  The  disorders  of  the  time  had  put  a 
stop  to  all  the  enterprises  of  industry,  and  thus 
the  impoverished  millions  Avcre  left  without 
money,  without  employment,  and  without  food. 


In  one  of  the  villages  near  Paris  it  was  re- 
ported that  a rich  farmer  had  concealed  a large 
quantity  of  grain  to  enrich  himself  by  its  sale 
At  an  exorbitant  price.  A haggard  multitude 
of  men,  women,  and  children  surrounded  his 
dwelling  and  threatened  to  haug  him  unless  hr 
delivered  up  his  stores.  The  Assembly  imme- 
diately sent  a deputation  of  twelve  members  U> 
attempt  to  save  the  unfortunate  corn-dealer's 
life.*  While  engaged  in  this  business,  a dele- 
gation entered  from  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine, 
stating  that  the  wretched  inhabitants  of  that 
faubourg  had  for  the  last  five  days  boon  without 
work  and  without  food,  and  entreating  that  some 
measure  might  be  devised  to  save  them  from 
starvation.  Nine  thousand  dollars  were  imme- 
diately subscribed  by  the  deputies  for  their  re- 
lief. Four  thousand  dollars  of  this  sura  were 
given  by  the  Archbishop  of  Paris. 

The  rage  of  the  people  during  these  daj-s  ef 
distress  was  particularly  directed  Against  those 
whom  they  deemed  monopolists,  who  were  ac- 
cused of  keeping  from  the  market  the  very 
sources  of  life, 


The  sufferings  of  the  people 
and  their  desperation  were  so  intense,  that  ix 
wax  necessary  to  send  military  bands  from  the 
city  of  Paris  to  convoy  provisions  through  the 
famishing  districts  into  the  metropolis.  The 
peasants  who  saw'  their  children  actually  gasp- 
ing and  dying  of  hunger  would  attack  the  con- 
voys with  the  ferocity  of  wolves,  and  though  it 
scorned  absolutely  necessary  to  resist  them  even 
unto  death  no  one  could  severely  blame  them. 

There  Avcre  two  men — M.  Foulon,  former  In- 
tendnntof  the  Army,  and  M.  Berthier,  his  son- 
in-law',  sub- Minister  of  Wur 


who  were  con 
spieuons  members  of  the  Court,  ami  who  bad 


waste*,  moors,  deserts,  ling : go  to  his  r»«ddenc<N  you  wilt 
find  It  in.  the  middle  of  ft  forest,  peopled  with  deer,  wild 
boars,  and  wolves.  The  fields  are  sceqeaof  pitiable  man- 
agement as  the  hcmse»  are  of  io!«ory.  To  «*e  «o  many 
millions  of  hands  that  would  be  Industrious  nil  Idle  and 
starving.  Oh,  if  l were  legislator  of  France,  for  one  day, 
I would  make  rhese  great  lords  skip  agtiia.M— Arthc* 
Vocnq,  U.  1 1. 


* %x  He  was  only  eaved  by  a deputation  of  the  Assem- 
bly. who  showed  themselves  admirable  for  courage  and 
humanity,  risked  thohr  lives  and  preferred  the  man.  onlv 
afler  having  hogged  him  of  tfco  people  on  their  knee*. 
Micnrn.rr\  184. 
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both  been  very  active  in  their  hostility  to  the 
popttlar  cause.  Upon  the  overthrow  of  Necker’s 
ministry,  these  men  were  called  into  the  new 
ministry  antagonistic  to  the  people.  It  was 
reported  that  M.  Fonlon  had  frequently  said : 

44  If  the  people  are  hungry,  let  them  eat  grass. 
It  is  good  enough  for  them . My  horses  eat  it.”* 

He  was  reputed  to  possess  great  wealth,  which 
he  had  obtained  by  the  most  infamous  oppres- 
sion, and  he  had  long  been  execrated  by  the 
people.  The  brutal  remarks  which  he  was  uni- 
versally believed  to  have  made,  and  which  were 
in  entire  harmony  with  his  character,  excited 
the  rage  of  the  famishing  people  to  the  highest 
pitch,  t 

Berthier  was  a hard-hearted,  unscrupulous, 
debauched  man,  whose  character  no  one  would 
attempt  to  defend.  I Though  fifty  years  of  age, 
he  was  an  atrocious  and  unblushing  libertine, 
and  seemed  to  exult  in  the  opportunity  of  mak- 
ing war  upon  the  Parisians,  by  whom  he  was 
detested.  4 * He  showed  a diabolical  activity,” 
says  Michelet,  44  in  collecting  arms,  troops,  ev- 
eiy  thing  together,  and  in  manufacturing  car- 
tridges. If  Paris  were  not  laid  waste  with  fire 
and  blood,  it  was  not  his  fault. ”§ 

Both  Berthier  and  Foulon  were  now  at  the 
mercy  of  the  people.  Neither  the  Court  nor  the 
royal  army  had  any  power  to  protect  them. 
Berthier  attempted  to  escape  from  France  to 
join  the  royalists  who  had  already  emigrated. 
Fleeing  by  night  and  hiding  by  day,  in  four 
nights  he  reached  as  far  as  Soissons.  Foulon 
adopted  the  stratagem  of  a pretended  death. 
He  spread  the  report  that  he  had  died  suddenly 
of  apoplexy.  He  was  buried  by  proxy  with 
great  pomp— one  of  his  servants  having,  by 
chaoce,  died  at  the  right  moment.  He  then 
repaired  to  the  house  of  a friend,  where  he  con- 
cealed himself.  He  would  have  been  forgotten 
had  he  not  been  so  execrated  by  all  France. 
Those  who  knew  him  best  execrated  him  the 
worst.  His  servants  and  vassals  detected  the 
fraud,  and,  hunting  him  out,  found  him  walk- 
ing in  the  park  of  his  friend.  Ho  was  seized 
and  dragged  to  Paris. 

“You  wanted  to  give  us  hay!”  they  said. 
“You  shall  eat  some  yourself.” 

They  tied  a truss  of  hay  upon  his  back,  threw 
a collar  of  thistles  over  his  neck,  and  bound  a 
nosegay  of  nettles  upon  his  breast.  The  awful 
hour  of  blind  popular  vengeance  had  come. 


* Bertrand  de  Molleville  testifies  that  this  was  a habit- 
ual expression  in  the  mouth  of  Foulon. — Annals , i.  £47. 

t “The  old  man,"  Foulon,  “believed  by  such  bravado 
to  please  the  young  military  party,  and  recommend  him- 
self for  the  day  he  saw  approaching,  when  the  Court, 
wanting  to  strike  some  desperate  blow,  would  look  out 
for  a hardened  villain." — Miouklkt,  ii.  10. 
t Beaulieu's  Memoirs,  ii.  10. 

i M Foulon  had  a son-in-law  after  his  own  heart,  Ber- 
thier, the  Intendant  of  Paris,  a shrewd  but  hard-hearted 
nun,  and  unscrupulous,  as  confessed  by  the  royalists. 
A libertine  at  the  age  of  59,  in  spite  of  his  numerous  fam- 
ily, he  purchased  on  all  sides — so  it  was  said— little  girls 
IS  years  of  age.  He  knew  well  that  he  was  detested  by 
the  Parisians,  and  was  but  too  happy  to  find  an  opportu- 
nity of  making  war  upon  them." — Miouxlmt,  184. 
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Surrounded  by  an  ever-accumulating  throng, 
and  incessantly  assailed  by  their  execrations, 
he  was  led  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  There  the 
populace  presented  him  for  the  vain  formalities 
of  a trial.  Before  their  tribunal  he  had  already 
been  tried  and  condemned. 

At  the  same  time  Berthier  was  arrested  as 
he  was  hastening  to  the  frontier.  As  the  mob 
were  dragging  Fonlon  up  the  steps  of  the  Hotel 
de  Ville,  another  mob,  still  more  frightful,  was 
entering  one  of  the  gates  of  the  city,  snrronnd- 
ing  Berthier.  The  wretched  man  was  in  a cab- 
riolet, the  top  of  which  had  been  broken  off  that 
the  populace  might  have  a distinct  view  of  their 
victim.  A furious  multitude  was  rioting  around 
him,  often  pelting  him  with  pieces  of  black 
bread,  exclaiming, 44  Take  that,  brigand  I Thai 
is  the  bread  you  made  us  eat.” 

The  Municipality,  as  Foulon  was  brought  be- 
fore them,  were  in  great  perplexity.  They  had 
no  legal  power  to  sit  in  judgment  as  a criminal 
court.  The  old  courts  were  broken  up,  and  no 
new  ones  had  as  yet  been  established.  Indeed 
an  appeal  to  the  royalist  courts  would  have  se- 
cured the  trial  of  Foulon  by  his  own  colleagues 
and  accomplices.  This  was  evident  to  all.* 

It  was  six  o’clock  in  the  morning  when  Fon- 
lon was  dragged  into  the  hall  of  the  Hotel  de 
Ville.  The  news  of  his  arrest  had  spread  rap- 
idly through.Paris,  and  the  Place  de  Grfeve  was 
soon  thronged  with  an  excited  multitude.  Fon- 
lon was  universally  known,  and  as  universally 
execrated.  Both  Bailly  and  Lafayette  were  in  a 
state  of  sore  perplexity.  They  wished  to  save 
the  guilty  man  from  popular  violence,  and  V9t 
knew  not  how  to  accomplish  it.  Lafayette  at- 
tempted to  induce  the  people  to  send  Fonlon  to 
prison,  that  he  might  subsequently  receive  a le- 
gal trial  for  his  long  career  of  crime.f 

44  Gentlemen,”  said  Lafayette,  earnestly,  4'I 
can  not  blame  your  indignation  against  this 
man.  I have  always  considered  him  a great  cul- 
prit, and  no  punishment  is  too  severe  for  him. 

He  shall  receive  the  punishment  he  merits.  Bat 
he  has  accomplices,  and  we  must  know  them. 

I will  conduct  him  to  the  Abbaye,  where  we  will 
draw  up  charges  against  him,  and  where  he  shall 
be  tried  and  condemned  according  to  the  laws.” 

The  people  applauded  this  speech,  and  Fou- 
lon insanely  joined  them  in  the  applause.  This 
excited  their  suspicion  that  some  plot  was  form- 
ing for  his  rescue.  A man  from  the  crowd  cried 
oat, 

44  What  is  the  use  of  judging  a man  who  has 
been  judged  these  thirty  yean  ?” 

This  cry  was  Foulon* s death-warrant  It 
kindled  anew  the  flame  of  indignation,  and  it 
now  burned  unqucnchably.  The  enraged  pop- 
ulace clamored  for  their  victim;  The  sorgings 
of  the  multitude  were  like  the  tumult  of  the 
• Michelet,  187. 

t “In  those  terrible  moments,**  says  M.  Bailly,  “pre- 
texts were  to  be  made  ubg  of  to  escape  from  these  atroci- 
ties. There  was  a real  danger  to  those  (it  was  useless  to 
brave  it)  who  attempted  to  speak  the  language  of  justice 
and  humanity.  The  people  could  hear  nothing;  whoev- 
er thought  not  with  them  waa  supposed  a traitor.*1 
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ocean  in  a storm.  The  countless  thousands 
pressed  on,  sweeping  electors,  judges,  and  wit- 
nesses before  them,  and  Foulon  was  seized,  no 
one  can  tell  by  whom  or  how,  forced  down  the 
stairs  into  the  streets,  a cord  with  a slip-nooBe 
was  thrown  around  his  neck,  and  the  attempt 
was  made  to  hang  him  upon  a lamp-post.  Twice 
the  iron  cut  the  cord,  and  the  old  man,  falling 
to  the  ground,  on  his  knees  begged  for  mercy. 
But  the  infuriated  populace  were  unrelenting ; a 
third  rope  was  obtained,  and  their  unhappy  vie- 
tim  was  soon  dangling  lifeless  in  the  air.  j 
While  these  awful  scenes  were  transpiring,  the 
roar  of  another  countless  multitude  was  heard, 
andBerthier,  in  his  cabriolet,  was  brought  to  the 
Place  de  Greve,  the  infuriated  multitude  which 
surrounded  him  filling  the  air  with  menaces  and 
execrations.  A placard  was  borne  before  him 
with  this  inscription : “He  has  robbed  the  King 
and  France.  He  has  devoured  the  substance 
of  the  people.  He  has  been  the  slave  of  the 
rich  and  the  tyrant  of  the  poor.  Ho  has  drunk 
the  blood  of  the  widow  and  the  orphan.  He 
has  betrayed  his  country.’1* 

The  miserable  man  was  dragged  up  the  steps 
of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  to  undergo  the  mockery 
of  a trial.  But  the  mob  was  now  entirely  in 
the  ascendency.  There  was  no  longer  law,  or 
even  the  semblance  of  authority.  Lafayette 
made  an  attempt,  through  the  National  Guard, 
to  rescue  Berthicr,  that  he  might  convey  him  to 
the  Abbaye.  But  the  moment  the  Guard  ap- 
peared with  their  prisoner  in  the  street,  the  mob 
fell  irresistibly  upon  him.  Seizing  a gun,  he 
fought  like  a tiger.  The  head  of  Foulon,  raised 
on  a pike,  was  thrust  in  his  face.  He  was 
knocked  down  and  pierced  with  a hundred  bay- 
onets. A dragoon  tore  out  his  heart,  and  car- 
ried it,  dripping  with  blood,  to  the  Hotel  de 
Ville,  saying,  as  he  placed  it  upon  the  table, 
44  Here  is  the  heart  of  Berthier  !”t 

The  brutal  grenadier  attempted  an  extenua- 
tion of  his  ferocity  by  declaring  that  Berthier 
had  caused  the  death  of  his  father.  His  com- 
rades, however,  would  not  accept  of  the  apolo- 
gy. Deeming  bis  conduct  a disgrace  to  their 
corps,  they  told  him  that  they  would  all  fight 
him  in  turn  until  he  was  killed.  He  was  killed 
that  night. 

These  scenes  placed  the  National  Assembly 
and  the  Municipality  of  Paris  in  a most  embar- 
rassing position.  They  had  emancipated  the 
nation  from  the  old  feudal  tyranny — a tyranny 
as  execrable  as  imagination  can  conceive.  But 
now  another  tyranny  was  rising,  blind,  brutal, 
and  apparently  omnipotent.  The  Assembly 


seemed  to  have  no  choice  of  election  but  be- 
tween the  old  royalty  which  was  too  grievous  to 
be  borne,  and  the  domination  of  the  mob  whose 
full  terrors  they  had  not  yet  experienced.  These 
were  the  two  foes  against  which  the  Revolution 
ever  had  to  contend — the  despotism  of  kings, 
and  the  despotism  of  an  infuriated  and  degrad- 
ed populace.  From  this  conflict  they  had  no 
reprieve,  until  Napoleon  came  forward  and  won 
the  gratitnde  of  France  by  introducing  the  glo- 
ries of  the  Empire — a reign  in  which  equal  rights 
and  impartial  justice  were,  by  a strong  arm, 
secured  for  all.*  There  are  few  readers  who 
will  not  sympathize  with  Napoleon  in  his  oft- 
repeated  declaration,  that  if  he  must  either  sub- 
mit to  the  old  regime,  bad  as  it  was,  or  be  in 
subjection  to  an  ungovernable  mob,  he  had  in- 
finitely rather  return  to  the  old  regime. f 

Both  Bailly  and  Lafayette  were  so  alarmed 
and  disgusted  with  these  brutal  murders  that,  as 
an  expression  to  the  people  of  their  abhorrence, 
they  both  tendered  their  resignations.  It  was 
evident  that,  unless  some  strong  reaction  coold 
be  produced  in  the  popular  mind,  both  the  Na~ 
tional  Assembly  and  the  Municipality  of  Paris 
would  be  powerless  before  the  fierce  impulses  of 
an  ignorant  and  degraded  multitude  just  waking 
to  a consciousness  of  their  wrongs  and  of  their 
power.  These  resignations,  for  the  moment, 
produced  the  desired  effect  There  was  almost 
a universal  solicitation  that  these  humane  and 
distinguished  men  should  retain  their  offices. J 
Saddened  and  anxious,  they  both  consented, 
but  they  were  both  subsequently  crushed  by  the 
burdens  they  attempted  to  bear.  Bailly  was 
subsequently  sent  by  the  Revolutionary  Tribu- 
nal to  the  scaffold,  and  the  life  of  Lafayette  was 
only  preserved  by  his  long  imprisonment  in  the 
dnngeons  of  Olmutz. 

A report  was  now  spread  throughout  the  king- 
dom that  the  fugitive  princes  and  nobles  were 
organizing  a force  on  the  frontiers  for  the  in- 
vasion of  France ; that  the  armies  of  foreign 
despots  were  allied  with  them,  and  that  all  the 
royalists  in  France  were  conspiring,  as  soon  as 
the  foreign  invaders  should  enter  the  realm, 


* Sir  Archibald  Alison,  true  to  his  instincts  as  the  ad- 
vocate of  aristocratic  usurpation,  carefully  conceals  the 
infamous  character  which  drew  down  upon  Foulon  and 
Berthier  the  vengeance  of  the  populace.  Impartial  his- 
tory, while  denouncing  the  ferocity  of  the  mob,  should 
not  conceal  those  outrages  which  have  roused  the  people 
to  madness. 

t “ It  is  on  indisputable  fact  that  the  murder  of  Foulon 
and  Berthier  was  not  looked  upon  by  the  majority  of  the 
people  of  Paris  with  horror  and  disgust  So  unpopular 
were  these  two  men  that  their  death  was  viewed  as  an 
act  of  justice,  only  irregular  in  its  execution.  French- 
men were  still  accustomed  to  witness  the  odions  punish- 
ment of  torture  and  the  wheel,  and  society  may  hence 
learn  a lesson,  that  the  sight  of  cruel  executions  tends  to 
destroy  the  feelings  of  humanity.” — France  and  its  Rea- 
elutions*  by  Geo  kgs  Long,  Esq.,  p.  47. 

t “The  people  and  the  militia  did  octnally  throng 
around  Lafayette,  and  promised  the  utmost  obedience  in 
future.  On  this  condition  he  resumed  the  summand* 
and  subsequently  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  preventing 
many  disturbances  by  his  own  energy  and  the  seal  of 
the  troopa.*1— Thiebs,  L 76. 


* Histoire  de  la  Revolution  de  1789.  Par  Deux  Amis 
de  la  Liberie,  it  ISO.  See  also  Proces-verbal  des  Elec- 
tours/ 

t 41  These  people,  whom  Mlrabeau  termed  so  well 1 the 
refuse  of  public  contempt,*  are  as  if  restored  to  charac- 
ter by  punishment  The  gallows  becomes  their  apothe- 
osis. They  are  now  become  interesting  victims,  the 
martyrs  of  monarchy.  Their  legends  will  go  on  increas- 
ing in  pathetic  fictions.  Mr.  Burke  canonized  them,  and 
prayed  on  their  tomb.*1  — Miobut,  Hist  Vis w of 
French  Rev.,  190. 
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lo  rise  and  join  them  in  their  onset  upon  the 
people.  The  panic  which,  in  consequence  of 
these  tidings,  pervaded  the  kingdom  was  fearful. 
France,  just  beginning  to  breathe  the  atmosphere 
of  liberty,  was  threatened  with  chains  of  slavery 
more  heavy  than  had  ever  been  worn  before. 
The  energies  of  a semi-enfranchised  people  were 
roused  to  the  utmost  vigor  to  meet  this  peril. 
Every  city  and  every  village  of  any  importance, 
organized  a municipal  government  in  sympathy 
with  the  Municipality  in  Paris.  The  peasants 
in  the  rural  districts,  hating  the  nobles  who  had 
long  oppressed  them,  and  conscious  that  these 
nobles  were  now  conspiring  to  renew  their  ex- 
ecrable power,  assailed  them  with  ferocity  and 
horned  their  castles.  There  was  a universal 
rising  of  the  Third  Estate  all  over  the  realm 
against  the  tyranny  of  the  privileged  classes, 
assailing  that  tyranny  with  the  only  instrument 
at  its  command — blind,  brutal  force.*  In  one 
week,  three  millions  of  men  assumed  the  mili- 
tary character  and  organized  themselves  for  the 
defense  of  the  kingdom.  The  tri-colored  cock- 
ade became  the  national  uniform.  The  whole 
nation  was  now  in  arms,  and  goaded  almost  to 
desperation  by  the  menaces  of  allied  Europe. 

The  National  Assembly,  intently  occupied  in 
framing  a Constitution,  was  greatly  disturbed 
by  reports  of  these  wide-spread  acts  of  violence. 
Yet  daily  delegations  arrived  from  the  different 
provinces  with  vows  of  homage,  and  with  their 
formal  recognition  of  the  authority  of  the  Na- 
tional Representatives. 

Necker  was  in  exile  at  Basle.  He  had  left 
the  Polignacs  in  pride  and  power  at  Versailles, 
as  he,  dismissed  by  the  Court,  had  fled  from 
France.  They  now,  in  their  turn,  were  also 
fugitives.  One  morning  one  of  the  Polignacs 
hastened  to  Necker’s  apartments,  and  informed 
him  of  the  overthrow  of  the  Court  and  the  tri- 
umph of  the  people.  Necker  had  just  received 
these  tidings  when  a courier  placed  in  his  hands 
the  letter  of  the  King  recalling  him  to  the  min- 
istry. The  grandest  of  triumphs  greeted  him 
from  the  moment  his  carriage  entered  France 
nntil  he  was  received  with  a delirium  of  joy  in 
the  streets  of  Paris. 

The  people,  who  had  put  Foulon  and  Berthier 
to  death  for  their  inhuman  conspiracy  against 
their  liberties,  were  determined  that  others,  who, 
with  equal  malignity,  had  conspired  against 
them,  should  also  be  condemned.  Necker,  in 
cordial  sympathy  with  Bailly  and  Lafayette, 
was  extremely  desirous  that  an  act  of  general 
amnesty  should  be  passed.  Many  of  his  friends, 
however,  assured  him  that  it  was  not  safe  to  at- 
tempt to  secure  the  passage  of  such  a measure; 

* “ Certain  districts  were  granted  by  the  King  to  princes 

of  the  blood,  by  which  they  were  pnt  in  possession  of  all 
game,  even  on  lands  not  belonging  to  them.  This  game 
comprehended  whole  droves  of  wild  boars  and  herds  of 
deer,  not  confined  by  any  wail  or  pale,  bat  wandering  at 
pleasure  over  the  whole  country,  to  the  destruction  of  the 
crops,  and  to  the  peopling  of  the  galleys  by  the  wretched 
peasants,  who  presumed  to  kill  them,  in  order  to  save 
that  food  which  was  to  support  their  helpless  children.** 
— Youhg's  Tra» sU,  L 5S& 


that  the  crimes  of  the  leaders  of  the  Court  were 
too  great  to  be  thus  easily  forgotten ; that  the 
indignant  nation,  finding  Necker  pleading  the 
cause  of  the  Court,  would  think  that  he  had 
been  bought  over,  and  that  thus  he  would  only 
secure  his  own  ruin.  But  Necker,  relying  upon 
his  popularity,  resolved  to  make  the  trial. 

On  the  29th  of  July  he  repaired  to  the  Hotel 
de  Ville.  As  he  passed  through  the  streets  and 
entered  the  spacious  hall,  he  was  received  with 
rapturous  applause.  Deeming  his  popularity 
equal  to  the  emergency,  he  demanded  a gen- 
eral amnesty.  In  the  enthusiasm  of  the  mo- 
ment, it  was  granted  by  acclamation.  Necker 
returned  to  his  apartments  delighted  with  his 
success.  But  before  the  sun  had  set  he  found 
himself  cruelly  deceived.  The  Assembly,  led 
by  Mirabeau,  remonstrated  peremptorily  against 
this  usurpation  of  power  by  the  Municipality  of 
Paris,  asserting  that  that  body  had  no  authority 
either  to  condemn  or  to  pardon.  The  measure 
of  amnesty  was  annulled  by  the  Assembly,  and 
the  detention  of  the  prisoners  confirmed. 

The  great  question  which  now  agitated  the  As- 
sembly was,  What  measures  were  to  be  adopted 
to  bring  order  oat  of  the  chaos  into  which  France 
• was  plunged.  The  people  had  as  yet  established 
no  courts  or  laws  for  their  protection.  The 
nobles  at  home  and  abroad,  in  conspiracy  with 
foreign  despots,  were  marshaling  armies  for  the 
invasion  of  France.  The  enlightened  and  pa- 
triotic portion  of  the  people  were  in  a state  of 
indescribable  terror.  Above  them  were  the  no- 
bles, below  them  the  degraded,  the  desperate, 
the  vicious,  in  banditti  hordes,  sweeping  the 
country,  burning  and  pillaging  indiscriminately. 
It  was  proposed  in  the  Assembly  to  publish  a 
decree  urging  the  people  to  demean  themselves 
peaceably,  to  pay  such  taxes  and  duties  as  were 
not  yet  suppressed,  and  to  yield  obedience  for 
the  present  to  the  old  laws  of  the  realm,  obnox- 
ious and  unjust  as  they  undeniably  were. 

While  this  question  was  nnder  discussion,  the 
Viscount  do  Noailles  and  the  Duke  d’Aiguillon, 
both  distinguished  members  of  the  nobility,  as- 
cended the  tribune,  and  declared  that  it  was 
vain  to  attempt  to  quiet  the  people  by  force; 
that  the  only  way  of  appeasing  them  was  by 
removing  the  cause  of  their  sufferings.  They 
then,  though  both  of  them  members  of  the  priv- 
ileged class,  nobly  avowed  the  enormity  of  the 
aggressions  under  which,  by  the  name  of  feudal 
rights,  the  people  were  oppressed,  and  voted  for 
the  repeal  of  those  atrocities. 

It  is  a remarkable  fact  that  in  this  great  Rev- 
olution the  boldest  and  ablest  friends  of  popular 
rights  came  out  from  the  body  of  the  nobles 
themselves.  Some  were  influenced  by  as  pure 
motives  as  can  move  thef  human  heart.  With 
others,  perhaps,  selfish  and  ambitious  motives 
predominated.  Among  the  most  active  in  all 
these  movements  we  see  Lafayette,  Talleyrand, 
Sifeycs,  Mirabeau,  and  the  Duke  of  Orleans. 
But  for  the  aid  of  these  men,  whatever  may 
have  been  the  motives  which  influenced  the  one 
or  the  other,  the  popular  cause  could  not  have 
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triumphed ; and  now  we  find  in  the  National 
Assembly  two  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the 
nobles  rising,  and  themselves  proposing  the  ut- 
ter abolition  of  all  feudal  rights. 

It  was  the  4th  of  August,  1789,  when  this 
memorable  scene  was  enacted  in  the  National 
Assembly — one  of  the  most  memorable  scenes 
which  ever  transpired  on  earth.  The  whole 
body  seems  to  have  been  seized  with  a parox- 
ysm of  magnanimity  and  disinterestedness.  One 
of  the  deputies  of  the  Tiers  Etat , M.  Keren  gal, 
in  the  dress  of  a farmer,  gave  a frightful  pic- 
ture of  the  sufferings  of  the  people  under  feudal 
oppression.*  There  was  no  more  discussion. 
No  voice  defended  feudality.  The  nobles,  one 
after  another,  renounced  all  their  prerogatives. 
The  clergy  surrendered  their  tithes.  The  dep- 
uties of  the  towns  and  of  the  provinces  gave  up 
their  special  privileges,  and  in  one  short  night 
all  those  customs  and  laws  by  which  for  ages  one 
man  had  been  robbed  to  enrich  another  were 
scattered  to  the  winds.  Equality  of  rights  was 
established  between  all  individuals  and  all  parts 
of  the  French  territory.  Louis  XVI.  was  then 
proclaimed  “ The  Restorer  of  French  Liberty.” 
It  was  decreed  that  a medal  should  be  struck 
off  in  his  honor,  in  memory  of  that  glorious 
night ; and  when  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  pro- 
posed that  God's  goodness  should  be  acknowl- 
edged in  a solemn  Tt  Deum , to  be  celebrated 
in  the  King’s  chapel  in  the  presence  of  the  King 
and  of  all  the  members  of  the  National  Assem- 
bly, it  was  carriefd  by  acclamation. 

During  the  whole  of  this  exciting  scene,  when 
sacrifices  were  made  such  as  earth  never  wit- 
nessed before;  when  nobles  surrendered  their 
titles,  their  pensions,  and  their  incomes ; when 
towns  and  corporations  surrendered  their  privi- 
leges and  pecuniary  immunities ; when  prelates 
relinquished  their  tithes  and  their  benefices,  not 
a solitary  voice  of  opposition  or  remonstrance 
was  heard.  The  whole  Assembly,  clergy,  no- 
bles, and  Tiers  Etat , moved  as  one  man.  “ It 
seemed,”  says  M.  Rabaut,  “as  if  France  was 
near  being  regenerated  in  the  course  of  a sin- 
gle night.  So  true  it  is  that  the  happiness  of  a 
people  is  easily  to  be  accomplished  when  those 
who  govern  are  less  occupied  with  themselves 
than  with  the  people.  ”f 

It  subsequently,  however,  appeared  that  this 
seeming  unanimity  was  not  real.  “The  im- 

• “You  would  have  prevented,"  said  Keren  gal,  “the 
burning  of  the  chateau  if  you  had  been  more  prompt  In 
declaring  that  the  terrible  arras  which  they  contain,  and 
which  for  ages  have  tormented  the  people,  were  to  be 
destroyed.  Let  those  arms — the  title-deeds — which  in- 
sult not  only  modesty  but  even  humanity,  which  humili- 
ate the  human  species  by  requiring  men  to  be  yoked  to 
a wagon  like  beasts  of  labor,  which  compel  men  to  pass 
the  night  in  beating  the  ponds  to  prevent  the  frogs  from 
disturbing  the  sleep  of  their  voluptuous  lords — let  them 
be  brought  here.  Which  of  ns  would  not  make  an  ex- 
piatory pile  of  these  Infamous  parchments?  Yon  can 
never  restore  qniet  to  the  people  until  they  are  redeemed 
from  the  destruction  of  feudalism." 

t "That  night,  which  an  enemy  of  the  Revolution 
designated  as  the  Saint  Bartholomew  of  property,  waa 
only  the  Saint  Bartholomew  of  abase*” — Miowrr,  54. 
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pulse,”  writes  Thiers,  “was  general,  but  amidst 
this  enthusiasm  it  was  easy  to  perceive  that  cer- 
tain of  the  privileged  persons,  so  far  from  being 
sincere,  were  desirous  only  of  making  matters 
worse.”*  This  was  the  measure  which  the  un- 
relenting nobles  adopted  to  regain  their  power. 
Finding  that  they  could  not  resist  the  torrent, 
they  endeavored  to  swell  its  volume  and  to  give 
impulse  to  its  rush,  that  since  it  threatened  to 
sweep  away  all  the  barriers  which  through  ages 
despotism  had  reared,  it  might  also  deluge  ev- 
ery field  of  fertility,  and  whelm  in  indiscrim- 
inate ruin  all  the  abodes  of  industry  and  all  the 
creations  of  art.  It  w as  now  their  sole  endeavor 
to  plunge  France  into  a state  of  perfect  an- 
archy, with  the  desperate  hope  that  from  the 
chaos  they  might  rebuild  their  ancient  despots 
ism — that  the  people,  plunged  into  unparalleled 
misery,  might  themselves  implore  the  restora- 
tion of  the  ancient  regime. 

This  combination  of  the  highest  of  the  aris- 
tocracy and  of  the  clergy  immeasurably  in- 
creased the  difficulties  of  the  patriots.  The 
Court  party  with  all  its  wealth  and  influence — 
a wealth  and  influence  which  had  been  ac- 
cumulating for  ages — scattered  its  emissaries 
every  where  to  foster  discord,  to  excite  insur- 
rection, to  stimulate  the  mob  to  all  brutality, 
that  the  Revolution  might  have  an  infamous 
name  throughout  Europe,  and  might  be  exe- 
crated in  France.  In  almost  every  act  of  vio- 
lence which  immediately  succeeded,  the  hand 
of  these  instigators  from  palaces  and  castles 
was  distinctly  to  be  seen.  Indeed  it  was  gen- 
erally supposed  that  Berthier  and  Foulon  were 
wrested  from  the  protection  of  Lafayette  by 
emissaries  of  the  Court.  The  mob  and  the 
Court,  the  ruffian  and  the  aristocrat,  the  lordly 
occupant  of  the  castle  and  the  starving  beggar 
in  the  den  of  infamy,  now  combined  to  plunge 
France  into  an  abyss  of  woes. 

OUR  CHRISTMAS  AT  THE  PINES. 

M The  merry,  merry  bells  of  Yule  I" 

L— MISS  HENRIETTA’S  LITTLE  ACCIDENT. 

“ rjlHE  PINES”  is  a great  old  place.  It  cares 

JL  nothing  for  cities,  whose  eternal  roar  and 
bustle  it  indeed  heartily  despises ; sleeping  qui- 
etly from  generation  to  generation  under  its 
great  trees,  and  smiling  with  an  air  of  perfect 
self-content. 

It  resembles  somewhat  an  old  English  man- 
or-house : I suppose  so,  for  I have  never  seen 
any.  There  are  old  portraits  on  the  wall  of  old 
gentlemen  and  old  ladies — not  old,  however, 
when  their  likenesses  were  taken,  let  it  be  ob- 
served ; for,  one  and  all,  they  glitter  in  the  gay- 

* 14  Wu  it  possible  that  a power  which  had  possessed 
for  ages  all  the  forces  of  the  country,  administration, 
finances,  armies,  and  tribunals — that  still  had  every  where 
its  agents,  its  officers,  its  judges,  without  any  change, 
and  for  compulsory  partisans  two  or  three  hundred  thou- 
sand nobles  or  priests,  proprietors  of  one-half  or  two- 
thirds  of  the  kingdom — could  that  immense  complicated 
power,  which  covered  all  France,  die  like  one  man,  at 
once,  by  a single  blow  f ’ — M iciizlxt,  192. 
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est  and  most  youthful  silks  and  laces,  and  the 
snow  upon  their  hair  is  caused  by  powder,  not 
by  age.  In  the  great  hall  are  deers’  antlers,  and 
fishing-rods,  and  guns,  and  race-horse  prints; 
the  doors  are  always  open,  like  the  hearts  of 
the  family,  except  at  your  departure,  when  they 
hare  a way  of  mysteriously  closing.  In  a word, 
44  The  Pines”  is  an  honest  old  country  house, 
where  the  genius  of  hospitality  is  enthroned, 
and  reigns  in  perfect,  undisputed  sovereignty. 

Our  Christmas  there  was  decidedly  gay.  In 
addition  to  the  noisy  family  of  growing  girls 
and  boys,  and  Uncle  Joshua  and  Aunt  Dulsy, 
we  had  Captain  Bombshell,  of  the  army,  and 
Miss  Araminta  Dorsay — both  “from  town.” 
Miss  Araminta  used  to  write  her  name  D’Orsay 
on  her  enameled  visiting  cards,  but  this  nobility 
was  doubted  by  her  intimate  friends.  At 44  The 
Pines,  ” however,  it  was  heartily  conceded. 

I reached  the  old  mansion  ten  days  before 
Christmas,  and,  having  kissed  and  shaken  hands 
with  every  one  but  the  captain  and  the  young 
lady  above  referred  to,  I asked  quite  naturally 
after  another  member  of  the  household,  whose 
name  was  Henrietta.  I delayed  my  question 
for  some  time,  and  only  propounded  it  when  I 
saw  that  my  silence  threatened  to  appear  singu- 
lar : the  reason  for  which  lay  in  the  simple  fact 
that — perhaps — it  may  have  been — I might  have 
been  mistaken,  but  I thought — 1 thought  that  I 
was  in  love  with  Henrietta.  I had  been  sum- 
moned by  a little  epistle  on  note-paper,  in  the 
young  lady’s  handwriting — for  she  was  the  aman- 
uensis of  the  family — which  note  said : 

“Dm  CouBi2f,— We’re  going  to  have  a Christmas 
frolic  at  4 The  Pines,'  and  you  must  certainly  come ; we 
all  expect  you,  and  the  family  tend  oceans  of  love. 

**  In  haste.  Your  Cousin,  Henrietta.” 

And  in  consequence  of  this  note,  I immediately 
closed  4 4 Coke  on  Lyttleton”  with  respectful  cer- 
emony, made  that  gentleman  a bow,  and,  hav- 
ing hastily  packed  up,  set  out  for  “The  Pines.” 

You  will  understand  now  why  I hesitated  to 
ask  after  Henrietta,  who  was  nowhere  visible ; 
for  it  seemed  to  me  that  a dozen  pairs  of  eyes 
would  centre  on  my  bashful  countenance  as  soon 
as  I propounded  th  e interrogatory.  At  last,  how- 
ever, I assumed  a lounging  position  before  the 
great  roaring  fire  of  logs,  put  my  thumb  in  the 
arm-hole  of  my  waistcoat,  and,  gazing  at  the 
snowy  fields  through  the  window,  said,  care- 
lessly, 

44  Hem ! By-the-way,  Uncle  Joshua,  where’s 
Henrietta  ?” 

I think  a suppressed  chuckle  ran  through  the 
circle  of  juveniles,  and  one  youthful  individual, 
named  Stephen,  was  heard  to  ejaculate  indis- 
tinctly something  which  was  smothered  by  a 
laugh.  Of  course  I took  no  notice  of  the  young- 
ster, and  receiving  from  Uncle  Joshua,  who  was 
reading  his  paper,  the  information  that  Henri- 
etta had  ridden  over  to  see  a neighbor,  replied, 

“Ah,  indeed!” 

There  the  subject  was  dismissed.  It  was  re- 
suscitated in  a new  form  very  soon,  however, 
by  the  noise  of  carriage- wheels  in  the  snow; 


and,  as  politeness,  the  merest  politeness,  re- 
quired, I rushed  to  the  front-door,  before  which 
the  vehicle  had  drawn  up. 

What  a long  time  has  passed  since  then! 
how  many  are  the  years  that  have  flown ! But 
I see  her  still,  and,  were  I a painter,  might  at- 
tempt her  likeness.  She  stood  framed,  as  it 
were,  in  the  door-way  of  the  carriage ; and  sure 
a lovelier  portrait  rarely  has  presented  itself,  at 
least  to  me.  A thousand  ringlets,  more  or  less, 
of  the  glossiest  brown  hair,  danced  gayly  around 
a pair  of  the  freshest  and  rosiest  cheeks,  half 
concealing  the  dangerous  blue  eyes  which  spark- 
led like  two  stars  of  evening  beneath  snowy 
brows ; the  neat  little  figure,  rather  slender,  but 
exquisitely  lithe  and  graceful,  was  encased  in  a 
tightly-fitting  velvet  bodice,  and  from  the  warm, 
comfortable  hood  which  drooped  upon  her  shoul- 
ders, the  young  lady  looked  forth  like  a new 
Red  Riding  Hood  of  matchless  fascination.  She 
carried  in  her  arms  a huge  pile  of  Christmas 
presents,  for  she  had  taken  the  neighboring  town 
in  her  way ; and  as  I presented  myself  at  the 
door  Miss  Henrietta  was  bending  forward . and 
about  to  descend. 

Then  occurred  one  of  those  little  mishaps 
which  will  occasionally  take  place  with  the  best 
regulated  young  ladies.  The  maiden  essayed  to 
shake  hands  with  me  without  releasing  her  bun- 
dles, and,  simultaneously,  to  leave  the  carriage 
without  my  assistance.  The  result  of  this  rash 
proceeding  was  that  her  dress  got  beneath  her 
feet — she  stumbled — and  in  the  midst  of  a shower 
of  paper  parcels  flying  about,  I found  one  of  the 
handsomest  young  damsels  I had  ever  known 
clasped  in  my  arms,  and  lying  upon  my  breast 

She  hastily  extricated  herself  from  my  arms, 
and,  with  a hurried  laugh  and  some  blushes, 
ran  up  the  steps ; hut  I don’t  think  she  forgot  a 
little  circumstance  which  I chanced  to  remem- 
ber, that  two  cheeks  had  come  closely  together 
— some  brown  ringlets  mingled  with  the  dark 
hair  of  a youth ; this,  I say,  Miss  Henrietta  prob- 
ably remembered ; for  when  I followed  her,  and 
our  eyes  met,  she  blushed,  and  then  tried,  un- 
successfully, to  laugh. 

I believe  I blushed  too,  but,  as  Captain  Bomb- 
shell approached  at  the  moment,  twirling  his 
mustache,  to  make  his  compliments,  I was  re- 
lieved from  the  damsel’s  eyes,  and  very  soon  the 
incident  was  forgotten. 

II.— CAPTAIN  BOMBSHELL  AND  SOME  OTHERS. 

Captain  Bombshell  was  paying  his  addresses 
to  Miss  Araminta,  who  had  come  to  see  her  for- 
mer schoolmate,  Henrietta,  and  the  military  gen- 
tleman had  doubtless  supposed  an  old  country 
house  an  admirable  place  for  pressing  his  siege. 

Captain  Bombshell  was  an  army  man,  Sir. 
He  had  seen  a good  deal  of  the  world,  Sir ; for 
which  reason  he  was  a prime  authority  in  the 
great  scheme  of  the  season.  This  was  a fancy 
boll  on  Christmas  night;  and  with  the  arrival 
of  about  half  a dozen  young  ladies,  and  as  many 
young  gentlemen,  commenced  the  grand  dis- 
cussion on  the  momentous  subject  of  costume. 
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Here  it  was  that  Captain  Bombshell's  prodigious  1 
knowledge  of  other  lands— of  sunny  Italy  and 
beautiful  Spain — came  into  grand  request.  He 
had  been  among  the  banditti  of  the  Apennines, 
by  Jove,  Sir,  and  had  hobnobbed  with  the  best 
of  them  ; he  had  danced  the  Bolero  beneath  the 
skies  of  Andalusia  with  the  dark-haired  Spanish 
senoritas ; he  had  been  the  partner  of  the  Ital- 
ian contadinas,  perhaps  as  many  as  a thousand 
times.  If  his  poor  knowledge  of  these  coun- 
tries and  their  inhabitants  would  be  of  any  serv- 
ice, said  the  gallant  Bombshell,  bowing  and 
twirling  his  huge  mustache  with  a smile,  he 
begged  that  the  ladies  would  command  him. 
The  captain  was  a companionable  and  good-hu- 
mored warrior — eminently  so ; therefore,  by  uni- 
versal consent,  he  was  directed  to  assume  the 
part  of  a ferocious  bandit,  having  first  faithful- 
ly promised  to  behave  himself  in  character  and 
look  very  fierce. 

Among  the  rest  were  flower-girls  and  Morn- 
ing Stars,  Indian  maids  and  gipsies ; the  moral 
virtues — Hope,  and  many  more ; English  bar- 
maids, Spanish  senoras;  an  Autumn,  a 41  Folly," 
and  a Night  strewed  with  stars ; and  the  gentle- 
men were  not  behindhand.  They  represented 
Highlanders,  with  plaid  and  tartan ; sailor-boys; 
romantic  pirates  of  the  JEgean,  after  the  fash- 
ion of  my  Lord  Byron's  heroes ; and  many  oth- 
er personages.  Comic  characters  were  duly 
mingled,  and  at  the  task  of  arranging  all  these 
costumes  every  hand  and  tongue  was  busy. 
My  own  dress  was  speedily  determined  upon, 
and  gave  little  trouble.  It  was  simply  the  uni- 
form of  buff  and  blue — top-boots,  cocked  hat,  sa- 
bre, and  all — which  my  hard-headed  old  grand- 
father had  worn  during  the  Revolution,  and  left 
as  a legacy  to  his  family. 

We  had  a hard  time  preparing  two  costumes 
for  two  gentlemen,  however;  and  these  I shall 
now  give  a word  to.  The  first  was  the  dress 
of  a British  army  officer,  to  be  worn  by  a cer- 
tain Mr.  Wilsonby ; the  Becond  was  the  dress 
of  Jemmy  Twitcker , the  part  taken  by  my  friend 
Sain  Towers, 

Stately  Mr.  Wilsonby  I I see  him  now,  as  I 
muse — the  coldest  representative  of  wealth  and 
44  blood” — the  chilliest  iceberg  I ever  encoun- 
tered. And  to  presume  to  court  Henrietta! — in 
which  slight  observation,  or  exclamation,  you 
may  probably  discern  the  grounds  of  my  opin- 
ion of  this  gentleman.  But  other  people  said 
of  Mr.  Wilsonby  just  what  I did.  I never  saw 
any  body  that  liked  him.  He  was  about  thirty 
years  of  age,  tall  and  erect  in  his  carriage,  with 
a stately  coldness  in  his  manner ; and,  if  report 
did  not  belie  him,  as  much  coldness  in  his  char- 
acter. He  Bcemed  never  to  lose  sight  of  the  dig- 
nity becoming  44  a man  of  his  position.  ” He  pos- 
sessed a splendid  estate  adjoining  44The  Pines,” 
and  his  ancestors  had  come  over  with  some 
conqueror  or  other — the  exact  one  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  determine.  Certain  it  is,  however,  that 
Mr.  Wilsonby  plumed  himself  loftily  upon  his 
4 4 blood,”  not  to  mention  his  wealth,  and  the 
general  impression  left  by  his  conversation  was 


the  very  great  kindness  he  did  you  in  entering 
into  conversation  at  all.  This  gentleman  had 
come  to  the  determination  to  take  to  himself  a 
wife — or,  rather,  a mistress  of  his  household — 
and  had  pitched  upon  Henrietta  to  fill  this  hon- 
orable position.  When  I came  to  4 ‘ The  Pines,  " 
he  was  paying  her  his  addresses  in  a dignified 
way,  and  when  we  were  introduced  his  manner 
seemed  to  say,  44 1 am  pleased,  Sir,  to  know  any 
connection  of  my  future  wife,  Sir ; and  shall  be 
happy  to  serve  you,  Sir." 

Now  for  Sam  Towers.  But  upon  reflection 
I decline  attempting  any  description  of  Sam 
Towers.  It  would  be  as  easy  a task  as  to  take 
the  photograph  of  a sky-rocket  at  the  moment 
of  explosion.  Wherever  Sam  was  there  was 
mirth,  and  laughter,  and  uproar.  All  the  girls 
quarreled  with  him  for  his  impudence,  and  then 
burst  out  laughing  at  his  mock  apologies ; all 
the  men  listened  to  him,  as  an  audience  will  to 
a great  comedian,  ready  to  applaud,  and  scent- 
ing the  humor  on  his  lips  before  he  spoke.  His 
jests,  his  stories,  bis  practical  jokes  and  ca- 
prices, were  the  never-failing  food  for  mirth; 
all  applauded  and  laughed — all  but  stately  Mr. 
Wilsonby.  That  gentleman  regarded  Mr.  Sam 
Towers  as  a sort  of  jester,  without 44  dignity"  or 
“blood,"  and,  what  was  far  worse,  poor;  he 
therefore  treated  him  with  well-bred  condescen- 
sion and  lofty  politeness — a proceeding  which 
caused  Sam,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  to  turn 
his  head  away  and  utter  a suppressed  chuckle, 
in  which  every  one  ended  by  joining. 

Such  was  our  Christmas  party ; and  I need 
not  tell  you  that  a hundred  devices  were  thought 
of  to  kill  the  time.  Among  the  rest  there  were 
numerous  sleighing  parties,  and  upon  one  of 
these  excursions  an  amusing  incident  occurred. 

III. — TWO  SLEIGHS. 

It  was  Mr.  Wilsonby’s  sleigh— a magnificent 
affair,  drawn  by  four  fine  bays — and  some  half 
dozen  young  ladies  had  been  graciously  invited 
to  be  of  the  party,  Henrietta  among  the  rest,  as 
a matter  of  course. 

Mr.  Wilsonby  graciously  proposed  to  me  at  the 
last  moment  to  occupy  a vacant  seat ; and,  ripe 
for  fun,  I got  in,  and  the  sleigh  darted  off,  with 
a deafening  jingle  of  bells. 

Have  you  ever  been  compelled  to  ride  44  bod- 
kin ?"  Perhaps  you  are  not  familiar  with  the 
term,  which  may  be  peculiar  to  our  country. 
It  consists,  then,  of  being  placed  between  two 
young  ladies  in  a vehicle — crowded,  compress- 
ed, squeezed  down,  overwhelmed — the  victim 
of  female  wrappings  and  wide-spread  skirts — the 
mere  caricature,  for  the  nonce,  of  a boasted  lord 
of  creation ! Mr.  Wilsonby  had  doubtless  de- 
sired me  to  occupy  another  seat,  beside  himself; 
but  a gay  young  beauty  having  cried  out,  44  Come 
and  sit  by  me,  Mr.  Seaton!"  I had  obeyed,  and 
found  myself  the  victim  of  the  young  lady  in 
question  and  the  damsel  at  her  side,  no  other 
than  the  smiling  and  blushing  Miss  Henrietta. 
Mr.  Wilsonby  regarded  the  arrangement  with 
ill-suppressed  dissatisfaction,  but  \vas  obliged  to 
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submit,  and  so  I found  myself  reduced  to  the 
humiliating  position  of  a “bodkin,”  although 
precisely  under  the  circumstances  which  I Bhould 
have  selected. 

Miss  Henrietta's  curls  rippled  across  my  face 
with  every  breath  of  wind;  her  rosy  cheeks 
were  not  disagreeably  distant ; and  by  some  ac- 
cident I never  assisted  her  in  securing  her  fur 
wrappiugs,  as  they  fluttered  in  the  wind,  with- 
out encountering  a small  hand  belonging  to  the 
young  lady.  In  the  brilliant  sunshine  now  she 
looked  supremely  lovely,  and  her  blue  eyes  fairly 
danced  with  delight,  as  the  sleigh  darted  on- 
ward, the  rapid  footsteps  of  the  horses  on  the 
well-beaten  road  keeping  time  to  the  music  of 
the  bells.  There  was  such  an  expression  of  in- 
nocent pleasure  in  the  beautiful  face — something 
so  kind,  and  truthful,  and  maidenly  in  the  curve 
of  the  young  lip — that  a certain  person  who  was 
not  a thousand  miles  off  uttered  an  unconscious 
sigh,  and  tumbled  down  a precipice  some  thou- 
sands of  feet  deeper  than  that  other  one  from 
which  he  had  fallen,  helpless  and  a disarmed 
captive.  I began  to  think  mournfully  of  the 
slender  chance  I had  of  ever  marrying ; of  the 
advantages  possessed  by  my  wealthy  rival ; and 
the  result  was  something  decidedly  like  melan- 
choly. A single  glance  at  the  sweet  face  again 
drove  away,  however,  all  my  sadness;  and  at 
the  same  moment  a burst  of  laughter  from  the 
bevy  of  girls  attracted  my  attention  to  an  ob- 
ject which  completely  routed  from  my  mind 
any  thing  resembling  seriousness. 

This  object  was  Mr.  Sam  Towers,  wrapped  in 
an  immense  sheep-skin,  mounted  on  a flour-bar- 
rel affixed  to  a pair  of  crazy  sleigh-runners ; and 
this  rickety  turn-out  was  drawn  by  a mule  with 
rope  harness,  the  head  of  the  miserable  don- 
key being  decorated  with  a cluster  of  tin  plates 
and  cups,  which  gave  forth  pleasant  music  on 
the  way.  Mr.  Sam  Towers  drove  with  extreme 
dignity  and  gravity — with  the  air,  indeed,  of  a 
man  who  is  proud  both  of  himself  and  his  equi- 
page— and  a crowd  of  the  juvenile  members  of 
the  household,  who  were,  one  and  all,  his  huge 
admirers,  followed  him,  splitting  the  air  with 
cheers  in  his  honor.  The  driver  made  a grace- 
ful gesture  of  thanks,  and,  cutting  his  mule, 
dashed  on  toward  the  sleigh  in  which  we  sat 
laughing. 

The  race  continued  for  a quarter  of  a mile — 
always  in  front  of  the  great  portico,  in  which 
a crowd  of  shivering  yonng  ladies  stood,  shak- 
ing with  mirth  more  than  cold ; and  then  the 
day's  proceedings  were  suddenly  brought  to  an 
end  in  a manner  wholly  unlooked  for.  Mr. 
Wilsonby  had  half  turned  with  a stately  air  to- 
ward the  ladies,  and  was  not  looking  to  the  road, 
when  suddenly  the  entire  party  were  hurled  ten 
feet  from  the  sleigh,  and  buried  in  an  immense 
snow-drift.  The  origin  of  the  accident  was 
very  simple.  The  banks  of  a small  stream  which 
crowed  the  road  had  been  washed  clear  of  snow, 
the  runners  struck  upon  the  hard  earth,  and,  in 
consequence,  the  hinder  end  of  the  sleigh,  which 
was  very  lofty,  toppled  over,  very  nearly  on  the 


backs  of  the  horses.  A charming  young  lady, 
known  as  Miss  “Opera  Shoes,"  was  “revolu- 
tionized, " Sam  Towers  said ; another  as  lovely 
— Miss  “Rose  in  Bloom" — discovered  herself 
running  back  to  the  sleigh,  from  a bank  some 
ten  yards  distant,  to  know  if  her  friends  were 
hurt;  and  the  rest,  including  Mr.  Wilsonby, 
Miss  Henrietta,  and  myself,  were  landed  in  a 
great  mountain  of  snow  to  the  left. 

Henrietta  was  not  hurt ; by  the  strangest  of 
accidents  I had  received  her  in  my  arms — there 
seemed  to  exist  a species  of  fatality  for  that  sort 
of  thing — and  when  she  rose  to  her  feet,  pale 
and  frightened,  more  for  her  companions  than 
herself,  she  would  have  fallen  again  had  I not 
passed  my  arm  around  her,  and  so  delivered  her 
to  her  young  lady  friends. 

The  horses  had  not  taken  fright,  and  we  were 
soon  gliding  along  again,  Mr.  Towers  follow- 
ing with  gay  and  airy  grace  in  the  rear ; but 
during  the  rest  of  the  ride  I think  Miss  Henri- 
etta appeared  somewhat  chary  of  her  words, 
and  avoided  my  eye.  Doubtless  she  suspected 
the  accidental  nature  of  these  chivalric  rescues 
on  my  part — from  carriages  and  sleighs — but 
assuredly  without  any  reason,  for  my  only  merit, 
or  demerit,  was  being  near  at  the  proper  mo- 
ment and  performing  my — duty. 

On  our  return  the  ride  was  the  subject  of 
a flood  of  comment  and  laughter,  but  I did  not 
hear  Miss  Henrietta  allude  to  one  of  the  inci- 
dents. 

IV.— CONSPIRACY. 

The  days  fled  gayly  onward,  and  Christmas- 
day  at  last  drew  near  at  hand.  The  costumes 
for  the  fancy  ball  were  all  finished ; and  Hen- 
rietta, with  the  assistance  of  her  friends  and  the 
young  men,  applied  herself  to  the  task  of  dec- 
orating the  old  homestead  for  the  joyful  occa- 
sion. 

No  sooner  had  she  given  the  signal  than  an 
immense  uproar  commenced  among  the  youth- 
fal  members  of  the  household.  At  last  their 
eminent  merits  were  recognized,  their  services 
were  needed,  and  they  entered  upon  the  task 
with  ardor.  Marshaled  in  a small  army,  under 
the  generalship  of  their  beloved  chief,  Sam 
Towers — who  left  Captain  Bombshell,  though 
he  was  an  army  man,  Sir,  completely  in  the 
background — the  juvenile  part  of  the  company 
made  a desperate  onslaught  into  the  forest,  and 
ere  long  they  were  seen  returning  with  huge 
boughs  of  cedar  and  pine,  resembling,  indeed, 
Macduff's  army,  when  the  wood  of  Birnam  came 
to  Dunsinane.  In  the  van  Sam  Towers  bc- 
strode  in  a dignified  attitude  his  venerable  don- 
key, and  this  unfortunate  animal  now  bore  a 
moving  cedar  forest. 

The  evergreens  were  thrown  down  in  the  hall, 
and  a hundred  hands  were  soon  busy  making 
wreaths.  On  the  ensuing  evening,  when  the 
toil  was  over,  some  magical  hand  seemed  to 
have  touched  the  hall.  The  goblin  king  of  the 
forest  might  have  been  suspected  of  a decided 
partiality  toward  “The  Pines."  Everywhere 
wreaths,  festoons,  zigzags,  garlands — on  the 
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walla,  the  ceiling — above  the  pictures,  the  win- 
dows, and  the  doors — there  was  not  a single 
spot  where  evergreens  could  go,  which  the  hands 
of  the  young  girls  and  their  assistants  had  not 
decorated.  It  was  a forest  palace,  where  old 
Winter  might  have  reigned  in  imperial  majes- 
ty ; but  the  great  fires  would  have  melted  the 
icicles  on  his  beard,  and  the  uproarious  glee 
would  as  certainly  have  added  to  his  face  some 
more  wrinkles — wrinkles  of  joy  and  laughter. 

And  then,  with  this  new  preparation  for  the 
season,  came  the  question,  Could  not  something 
more  be  devised  ? So  many  dresses  were  pre- 
pared, why  not  have  some  tableaux , nay,  some 
dramatic  scenes  ? It  was  Mr.  Sam  Towers  who 
proposed  this,  and  the  proposition  was  hailed 
with  delight.  What  could  be  acted  ? It  might 
be  a medley,  Mr.  Towers  said,  in  which  pirates 
of  the  Mediterranean  should  carry  off  ladies  of 
the  court  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  in  the  midst  of 
the  alxluction  a British  officer  might  appear — 
last  of  all  an  American,  who  should  conquer 
them  all,  and  bear  off  the  lady  in  triumph ! 

Mr.  Sam  Towers  proposed  this  magnificent 
plot  of  a drama  with  great  modesty,  but  his 
proposition  was  immediately  greeted  with  tre- 
mendous applause ; and  when  he  promised  by 
the  same  evening  to  have  all  that  was  necessary 
written  and  ready,  the  general  approbation  was 
displayed  by  prolonged  clapping  of  hands.  Sam 
placed  his  hand  upon  his  heart,  bowed  with 
bashful  confusion,  and,  taking  my  arm,  drew 
me  out  of  the  room. 

“I  say,”  said  Sam,  in  a low  tone,  as  we  sat 
down  to  smoke  in  the  library,  “we  can  make 
some  fun  out  of  this.” 

“ How  ?”  I asked. 

44  I’ll  tell  you.  You  see  the  Pirate’s  to  carry 
off  the  court  lady,  and  the  British  officer  is  to 
rescue  her,  and  the  American  is  to  win  her  at 
last.  Do  you  comprehend  ?” 

“ Certainly ; and  your  scheme  ?” 

Sam  proceeded  immediately,  with  many 
chuckles,  to  explain.  Henrietta  was  to  act  the 
court  lady,  Mr.  Wilsonby  the  British  officer, 
and  I the  American.  We  were  to  fight — a 
stage  contest  merely — with  foils,  of  which  there 
were  a pair  in  the  garret.  This  being  under- 
stood, Sam  proposed  that  I should  disarm  Mr. 
Wilsonby,  send  his  foil  flying,  and  conquer  that 
gentleman  before  the  eyes  of  his  lady-love. 

“But  suppose  he  conquers  me?”  I said,  laugh- 
ing. 

“So  much  the  worse,  my  boy,”  said  Sam, 
with  great  nonchalance ; “ that’s  your  look-out.” 

This  speech,  as  may  be  imagined,  did  not 
lead  to  further  objection  upon  my  part,  and 
when  Sam  enlarged,  with  great  eloquence,  upon 
the  pleasure  and  satisfaction  to  be  derived  from 
the  expression  of  Mr.  Wilsonby’s  face  when  he 
was  disarmed,  I found  myself  unable  to  further 
oppose  his  plan,  and  so  acceded  to  it,  with  a 
vague  sentiment,  however,  that  we  should  both 
feel  very  foolish,  if  the  conclusion  was  not  just 
what  we  expected — if  / was  “conquered  before 
the  eyes  of  my  lady-love.” 


“That  being  arranged,”  observed  Sam,  “let 
us  get  to  the  writing.” 

And  seizing  a pen  this  versatile  genius  began 
scratching  away  with  tremendous  ardor,  and 
scarcely  any  pause.  In  an  hour  he  had  pro- 
duced one  of  the  most  remarkable  dramatic 
works  which  perhaps  the  present  century,  or  any 
other,  ever  witnessed.  Time  and  place  were 
mingled  in  a confusion  utterly  inextricable ; the 
same  characters  swore  in  Latin,  English,  and 
French ; oceans  were  to  be  traversed  in  an  in- 
stant; and  England,  Asia,  and  America  were 
mixed  up  in  one  great  mess  which  would  have 
driven  a geographer  to  frenzy.  Having  placed 
at  the  head  of  his  MS.,  in  conspicuous  letters, 
“ The  Pibate  op  the  ADgean  : on,  the  Beau- 
tiful Countess  and  heb  Loveb.  A Drama 
in  Five  Act  8,  by  S.  Towers , Esq.”  the  author 
modestly  read  it  to  me,  and  then  bore  it  to  the 
more  awful  ordeal  of  the  drawing-room. 

To  describe  the  burst  of  applause  which  greet- 
ed the  first  reading  of  this  great  five-act  trage- 
dy would  be  wholly  impossible.  The  young 
army,  who  had  tarried  to  hear  it  before  retiring, 
seemed  overcome  with  uproarious  admiration ; 
and  young  Stephen,  the  lieutenant  under  Cap- 
tain Towers,  was  not  content  until  he  had 
climbed  upon  the  back  of  his  commauder's 
chair,  and  given  a deafening  cheer  in  his  honor. 

Every  one  accepted  his  or  her  part  with  alac- 
rity, with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Wilsonby  and 
Miss  Henrietta.  These  two  personages  held 
out  for  some  time,  but  at  last  were  also  con- 
quered. Mr.  Wilsonby  acquiesced  finally  with 
a sort  of  haughty  dignity,  and  Henrietta  with  a 
blush.  Was  the  young  lady  thinking  of  the 
stage  direction  in  the  drama,  “Carries  off  the 
Countess  in  his  arms?”  Perhaps  she  began  to 
think  that  the  fates  were  against  her,  and  I was 
destined  eternally  to  be  close  at  hand  with  out- 
stretched arms.  At  all  events,  she  reluctantly 
consented  to  take  the  part  of  the  Countess. 
Sam  Towers  promised  to  arrange  every  thing, 
and  so  the  drama  was  a fixed  fact.  First,  the 
fancy  ball  with  tableaux , then  dancing,  then  the 
terrific  tragedy ! It  was  almost  sublime,  Sir, 

| said  Captain  Bombshell,  twirling  his  mustache ; 
was  it  not,  Miss  Araminta? 

And  Miss  Araminta,  with  a languishing 
glance,  replied  that  it  certainly  was. 

V.— CHRISTMAS  AMUSEMENTS. 

The  chief  object  of  this  veracious  chronicle 
is,  of  course,  to  describe  the  manner  in  which 
we  spent  Christmas  at  “ The  Pines but  I find 
some  difficulty  in  handling  the  subject  properly. 
It  was  much  more  pleasant  to  go  through  with 
than  to  describe. 

We  had  games  of  4 4 Copenhagen,”  and  * 4 Pen- 
cil,” and  4 4 Fox  and  Goose,”  and  44 Change  Part- 
ners,” and  44  Puss  in  the  Corner,”  and  44  Conse- 
quences,” and  “ Clap  in,  Clap  out in  the  lat- 
ter of  which  the  gallant  Captain  Bombshell  took 
his  seat  before  Miss  Araminta,  and  triumphant- 
ly remained,  amidst  protestations  from  every 
I body  that  they  had  a previous  arrangement ; 
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and  then,  tired  of  these  games  — tired  of  look- 
ing at  the  stars  and  wishing,  and  gazing  at  the 
moon  over  their  left  shoulders,  and  throwing 
apple-parings  to  discover  their  intended  wives 
or  husbands — tired  of  all  this,  and  yet  far  from 
sleepy,  the  whole  party  made  up  a grand  quad- 
rille, to  which  succeeded  a waltz,  in  which  Cap- 
tain Bombshell  and  Miss  Araminta  figured ; and 
then  the  whole  was  terminated  by  a wild  and  up- 
roarious reel. 

The  reel  at  an  end,  some  question  of  the  pro- 
priety of  retiring  began  to  be  mooted.  But  this 
was  quickly  vetoed ; and  Sam  Towers  having 
proposed  ghost-stories,  his  idea  was  hailed  with 
enthusiasm.  The  young  ladies  gathered  in  a 
party  upon  low  crickets,  cushions,  and  pillows 
on  the  floor ; the  gentlemen  essayed  to  imitate 
them  ; and  Mr.  Towers  having  carefully  put  out 
the  light,  and  reduced  the  fire  to  a bed  of  dim 
coals,  the  fearful  amusement  of  relating  ghost- 
stories  duly  commenced. 

Long  afterward  this  evening  was  talked  of, 
and  various  gentlemen  were  charged  with  the 
impropriety  of  pressing  young  ladies’  hands  in 
the  darkness.  These  breaches  of  propriety  were 
indignantly  denied  by  them,  and  laid  to  the 
blame  of  the  youthful  members  of  the  establish- 
ment ; but  as  there  was  an  evident  “ misunder- 
standing” of  some  description,  I forbear  from 
further  dwelling  upon  a topic  so  very  delicate 
and  mysterious. 

Thus  with  mime  and  jest,  and  game  and  song, 
the  days  sped  onward,  and  the  Christmas  eve 
came  in  with  joyful  uproar.  The  very  genius 
of  mirth  seemed  to  have  taken  up  his  abode  at 
“ The  Pines and  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest 
— from  the  oldest  to  the  youngest  — every  one 
seemed  to  revel  in  the  glory  of  the  time,  and 
cast  all  sorrow  to  the  winds. 

It  was  a great  old  English  Christmas  which 
we  promised  to  have — with  a Yule-log,  box  of 
presents,  stockings  hung  up  for  the  gifts  of  San- 
ta Claus,  and  the  Christmas-tree  was  not  for- 
gotten. An  immense  cedar  was  procured,  and 
paper  baskets  worked ; tapers  were  fashioned, 
and  the  magical  tree  decked  out  in  splendor. 

Thus  every  thing  was  ready ; and  with  a few 
words  in  the  way  of  preface,  I shall  proceed  at 
once  to  tell  what  happened  on  the  eventful  day 
so  long  looked  forward  to,  and  now  about  to  be 
heralded  with  joy  and  laughter. 

VL— 'THE  HERO  AND  HEROINE. 

The  few  words  in  the  way  of  preface  will  con- 
cern themselves  with  the  state  of  things  between 
a certain  young  gentleman  and  Miss  Henrietta. 

We  had  been  brought  up  almost  together,  and 
to  have  not  loved  her  would  have  been  a mortal 
sin — from  which,  fortunately,  or  unfortunately, 
my  conscience  was  entirely  clear.  A more  lovely 
nature  I have  never  known,  and  this  was  not  my 
own  opinion  merely.  All  the  young  men  went 
crazy  about  the  little  beauty  of  “The  Pines 
and  if  report  spoke  truly,  more  than  one  of  them 
had  received  a certain  “No,  I thank  you,  Sir,” 
in  answer  to  a certain  request.  I did  not  won- 


der at  the  infatuation  of  these  young  gentle- 
men, but  I did  feel  astonished  at  Henrietta’s  ever 
having  the  courage  thus  to  wound  the  feelings 
of  a mortal.  I often  propounded,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  her  lady  friends,  the  question  how  she 
could  bring  herself  to  perform  so  cruel  an  ac- 
tion, but  this  proceeding  never  gave  me  any 
satisfaction.  These  charming  yonng  damsels 
pouted  beautifully,  and  tossed  their  handsome 
little  heads,  and  would  like  to  know  if  we  could 
be  expected  to  accept  every  gentleman  who  paid 
us  his  addresses?  After  which  annihilating 
question  I was  duly  bullied,  brow-beaten,  and 
reduced  to  silence.  In  fact,  it  seemed  to  me 
that  there  was  something  resembling  justice  in 
their  views;  and  as  I was  by  no  means  dis- 
posed to  quarrel  with  Miss  Henrietta's  course 
on  these  occasions,  I duly  smiled  and  acquiesced, 
and  signified  my  entire  submission  to  the  fem- 
inine philosophy. 

Such  had  been  the  fate  of  Henrietta’s  woo- 
ers; but  now  came  one  who  appeared  really 
dangerous.  There  was  much  in  Mr.  Wilsonby 
to  conciliate  a young  lady’s  favorable  regards ; 
and  I think  Henrietta,  with  her  habitual  mag- 
nanimity, looked  quite  beyond  his  faults,  and 
saw  his  merits  only.  He  was  brave,  honorable, 
and  generous ; pride  was  his  sole  bad  quality,  or 
at  least,  his  chief  drawback.  And  perhaps  this 
weakness  also  would  disappear  after  further 
knowledge  of  the  world,  and  when  ago  had 
sobered  him.  Certain  it  is  that  Henrietta  treat- 
ed Mr.  Wilsonby  with  great  courtesy  and  good- 
humor,  defended  him  when  Sam  Towers  abused 
him,  and  declared  that  he  was  a great  deal  bet- 
ter than  people  supposed. 

If  I remember  rightly,  this  course  upon  Mis9 
Henrietta’s  part  was  far  from  agreeable  to  my 
feelings.  To  me  Mr.  Wilsonby  was,  of  course, 
a perfect  mass  of  affectations  and  pretension. 
I do  not  mind  adding  that  his  greatest  offense — 
his  unpardonable  crime — was  being  so  rich.  I 
hated  him  with  lofty  indignation  for  that  wealth ; 
I referred  constantly  to  the  debasing  influence 
of  large  possessions ; I made  out  an  excellent 
case  for  the  army  of  poor  gentlemen ; but  I could 
only  get  a smile  from  Henrietta,  which  made  me 
more  indignant  than  an  angry  frown. 

As  to  Mr.  Wilsonby,  I doubt  whether  the  idea 
ever  obtained  lodgment  in  that  gentleman’s 
mind  that  such  a personage  as  myself  could 
possibly  pretend  to  be  his  rival.  That  a young 
fellow,  preparing  himself  to  starve  at  law, 
should  bid  against  him  for  so  beautiful  and 
costly  an  object  as  Miss  Henrietta  Seaton,  I am 
sure  never  seriously  appeared  possible  to  him. 

This  was  the  state  of  things  on  Christmas 
Eve ; and  on  this  occasion  Mr.  Wilsonby  was 
overwhelmingly  gracious  to  me.  He  patron- 
ized me  until  my  blood  tingled  ; and  I thought 
there  was  a mischievous  expression  in  the  eyes 
of  the  young  ladies,  indicative  of  their  enjoy- 
ment of  the  scene.  . I lost  my  temper,  grew  ex- 
tremely haughty,  and  Mr.  Wilsonby  turned 
away  with  well-bred  indifference  to  talk  with 
Henrietta,  who  replied  with  her  sweetest  smile. 
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I made  my  exit  amidst  a murmur  of  smother- 
ed laughter,  and  did  not  appear  again  that  even- 
ing. On  the  next  morning  I met  Miss  Henri- 
etta on  the  stair-case,  with  profound  ceremony 
and  a stately  bow. 

“ Good-morning,  cousin/'  she  said,  holding 
out  her  white  hand,  and  smiling  with  the  sweet- 
est expression  I ever  6aw;  “you  are  not  put 
out  with  me,  or  any  body,  are  you?  You  re- 
tired so  early  last  night  that  I thought — " 

“ My  being  put  out,  or  not,  I should  consider 
a matter  of  very  small  moment,”  I replied,  with 
stately  politeness  and  despairing  wretchedness. 

Her  eyes  met  mine,  and  there  was  so  much 
pain  in  them  that  my  resolution  faltered  and 
shook. 

“Are  you  offended  with  me,  cousin  Will?" 
she  said,  in  a low  voice.  “ I never  thought  you 
would — ” 

The  fair  face  was  turned  away,  and  quick  tears 
came  to  the  beautiful  eyes.  They  shipwrecked 
all  my  remaining  displeasure,  and  in  an  instant 
I had  caught  her  hand  and  commenced  a speech 
decidedly  compromising  in  its  character. 

But,  alas  for  love's  chances!  Just  as  I was 
about  to  pour  out  all  my  pent-up  affection,  the 
voice  of  Captain  Bombshell,  as  he  descended,  sa- 
luted us,  and,  with  a hasty  good-morning  to  that 
gentleman,  Henrietta  flitted  by  and  disappeared. 

I frowned  at  the  worthy  captain,  I think,  but 
I was  no  longer  ill-humored.  A single  look  had 
healed  my  wounds. 

VII.— “THE  PIRATE  OF  THE  AEGEAN” 

So  Christmas  came  in  laughing,  and  the  joy- 
ous, splendid  day  rushed  by  with  mirth  and  up- 
roar ; the  great  dinner  was  gone  through  w ith ; 
the  toasts  to  absent  friends  were  drunk;  the 
children's  Christmas-tree  w'as  reared  aloft  with 
all  its  gleaming  tapers,  dancing  baskets  of  cut 
paper,  artificial  flowers,  and  gifts  which  clung 
like  so  many  birds'  nests  to  the  boughs ; then 
the  great  hall  and  every  room  was  lighted,  lamps 
blazed  and  glimmered  through  festoons  of  ever- 
green, and  the  night  of  revel  came,  with  a doz- 
en carriages  full  of  revelers. 

The  actors  in  the  fancy  ball  wrere  nowhere  to 
be  seen.  They  wrere  in  the  green-room,  or, 
rather,  the  two  apartments  dedicated  to  the  ne- 
cessities of  costume ; and  soon  from  these  re- 
mote haunts  they  defiled  down  the  great  stair- 
case, and  entered  the  drawing-room  in  a mag- 
nificent procession,  amidst  universal  laughter, 
admiration,  and  applause. 

How  the  whole  bright  scene  comes  back  again 
as  I pause,  and  smile,  and  muse ! How  the  beau- 
tiful pageant  of  sweet  faces  and  gav  dresses  shines 
again  through  the  mists  of  those  vanished  years ! 

Of  the  Highlanders,  and  pirates,  and  bandit- 
ti, and  sailors,  I shall  not  pause  particularly  to 
speak ; of  the  fairer  forms  I must,  how  ever, 
needs  say  something.  How  they  pass  before 
me  now  in  a long,  bright  line — “Folly,”  with 
her  dazzling  silks,  and  scarfs,  and  ribbons, 
and  jingling  sleigh-bells  tied  under  her  robe, 
and  tender  eyes,  which  looked  into  your  own 
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with  a sweetness  truthfully  reflecting  the  pure 
heart;  the  stately  “Autumn," with  her  neck- 
lace and  rosary  of  small  crimson  apples;  the 
“ Morning  Star, " in  appropriate  white ; the  lit- 
tle “English  Bar-Maid,"  with  her  waiter,  and 
bright  auburn  hair,  and  fascinating  smile, 
though  not  more  sweet  than  her  lovely  sister's — 
the  Gipsies,  Indian  Maids,  and  all  the  pageant 
of  them  1 And  let  me  not  forget  the  “ Spanish 
Girl”  — the  little  Sefiorita  of  the  South  — her 
beautiful  dark  eyes  shining  softly  beneath  the 
black  lace  vail — herself  the  sweetest  type  of 
Southern  loveliness,  of  tropical  beauty ! By  her 
side  walked  “Night,”  in  a black  robe  strewn 
with  snowry  stars— gliding  like  some  sad  poet's 
dream,  but  sad  no  longer,  when  her  ringing 
laugh  was  heard ! If  “ Night”  at  all,  it  was  a 
splendid  night  of  midsummer,  with  a harvest- 
moon  above  the  tree-tops,  and  the  star  of  love 
upon  the  very  horizon  of  the  sunset ! 

So  much  for  the  leading  characters  of  the 
revel;  but  what  \rords  shall  I use  to  describe 
the  young  lady  who  represented  “ Madame  la 
Comtesse  de  P ?”  She  wore  a blue  check- 

ed silk,  with  a pink  gow  n festooned  above ; her 
bare  arms  and  shoulders  were  quite  dazzling, 
and  her  hair,  carried  back  after  the  old  fashion 
from  her  temples,  was  covered  with  powder. 
It  was  a little  Countess  of  the  elder  day  which  I 
looked  at — one  of  the  old  French  noblesse — and 
never  was  the  character  more  truthfully  repre- 
sented. It  may  be  said  that  I am  no  impartial 
witness,  as  I happened  to  be  madly,  wildly  in 
love  with  Madam — did  I fail  to  mention  that 
unimportant  fact  ? — but  every  body  thought  as 
I did,  and  especially  Mr.  Wilsonby,  who  could 
not  keep  his  British  official  gaze  from  dwelling 
on  her  lace.  The  little  Countess  rises  for  me 
nowr  as  she  looked  then — long  ago — and  I make 
her  a great  salute,  and  turn  away  to  keep  my 
eyes  from  being  dazzled ! 

ISo  commenced  the  gay  and  brilliant  ball, 
and  anon  came  dancing  to  the  old  harpsichord 
and  a fiddle,  which  sent  merry  couples  w hirling 
through  quadrilles,  and  contra-dances,  and  the 
“ Curtsey,”  “ March,” and  “ Basket”  cotillions, 
with  ns  many  more.  Then  came  the  wild  reel, 
and  the  great  supper ; then  the  tableaux , of 
which  I have  not  room  to  speak ; then  the  dra- 
ma— the  great  tragedy ! 

Here,  all  at  once,  the  sovereignty  devolved 
on  “ Jemmy  Twitcher,”  alias  Samuel  Towers, 
Esq.  That  gentlemen  had  hitherto  contented 
himself  with  throwing  every  body  into  convul- 
sions by  his  comic  rendering  of  the  part  he  had 
assumed ; but  now  Mr.  Twitcher,  vagabond,  be- 
came the  great  manager — upon  him  devolved 
the  arrangement  of  the  theatrical  pageant,  and 
to  the  task  Mr.  Towers  bent  all  his  energies. 
The  recess  from  which  a door  opened  into  the 
j library  had  already  been  partitioned  off  with  a 
| curtain,  or,  rather,  curtains,  which  parted  in  the 
middle,  and  thus  presented  a view  of  the  scene. 
The  library  was  the  common  green-room  of  the 
performers,  who  required  no  change  of  costume ; 
and  to  the  old  apartment,  frowning  with  its  on- 
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tique  volumes  and  huge  busts,  every  one  now 
resorted. 

“Parts”  were  duly  distributed ; lights  were 
arranged  behind  the  curtain,  and  all  others  in 
the  great  drawing-room  extinguished  to  render 
the  pictures  more  dazzling;  then,  having  first 
rung  a huge  cow-bell  prepared  for  the  occasion, 
Mr.  Sam  Towers,  with  his  official  wand,  beck- 
oned every  one  to  his  or  her  station.  A sup- 
pressed whispering  in  the  audience  indicated  the 
general  expectation ; the  bell  rang  again,  the 
curtain  rose,  and  Captain  Bombshell,  who  had 
taken,  at  the  last  moment,  the  part  of  the  “Pi- 
rate,” advanced,  with  a terrific  stalk,  upon  the 
stage,  and  commenced  his  soliloquy. 

The  appearance  of  Captain  Bombshell  upon 
this  occasion  was  truly  terrific.  His  head  was 
bound  with  a crimson  turban — indeed,  it  was 
Miss  Araminta’s  shawl  — around  his  waist  a 
heavy  scarf  held  the  Turkish  yataghan,  with 
which  Uncle  Joshua  was  accustomed  to  cut  sau- 
sages, and  the  countenance  which  frowned  above 
this  frightful  dress  was  full  of  the  most  blood- 
thirsty ferocity. 

The  captain  complained  to  “the  seas  and 
hollow  caves”  around  him  that  his  heart  was 
dead ; that  since  Zuleika  left  him  he  was  but  a 
walking  shadow ; and  then,  as  he  strode  on- 
ward, or  rather  around,  the  Pirate  was  seen  to 
start.  The  “ Countess  of  P ” had  sudden- 

ly appeared,  kneeling  in  a submissive  manner, 
and  the  terrible  bandit  threw  himself  into  an  at- 
titude w'hich  drew  down  thunders  of  applause. 
The  scene  ended  by  the  falling  of  the  curtain, 
amidst  applause  still  more  enthusiastic,  and  the 
worthy  captain  made  his  exit  to  the  green-room, 
or  rather  library,  twirling  his  mustache  and  smil- 
ing. I observed  that  he  and  Miss  Araminta  did 
not  exchange  views  upon  the  subject  of  the  piece ; 
and  when  the  warrior  paid  Henrietta  a compli- 
ment of  immense  extravagance,  I saw  Miss  Ara- 
minta’s pretty  lip  assume  a decided  pout.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  Miss  Araminta  was  disqui- 
eted by  the  admiration  which  her  lover  express- 
ed for  the  Countess,  but  I had  no  opportunity 
of  observing  further.  The  play  proceeded. 

To  describe  it  would  be  an  utter  impossibili- 
ty. The  great  author  had  taken  pains  to  ren- 
der any  intelligible  description  of  his  production 
utterly  out  of  the  question,  and  I recommend 
the  course  pursued  by  Mr.  Towers  on  this  occa- 
sion to  some  of  my  literary  friends.  They  ren- 
der their  works  too  intelligible,  whereas  every 
great  production  should  be  mysterious.  Such 
was  “ The  Pirate  of  the  Aegean.”  It  proceed- 
ed with  a grand  contempt  of  the  unities  of  both 
time  and  place.  As  there  were  no  painted 
scenes,  the  audience,  generally  speaking,  were 
utterly  unable  to  comprehend  the  localities, 
and  by  this  masterly  arrangement  Mr.  Towers 
achieved  his  triumph.  Gipsies,  Highlanders, 
Indian  maidens,  and  ladies,  mingled  themselves 
picturesquely  with  the  plot,  and  took  part  in  it. 
“Night”  and  the  Spanish  damsel  danced  the 
cachncha;  and  when  the  Pirate  of  the  Aegean 
felt  for  his  sabre  to  execute  a contumacious 


slave,  he  discovered  that  the  weapon  in  question 
had  been  stolen  by  Mr.  Twitcher,  who  was  busi- 
ly paring  bis  finger  nails,  to  the  intense  enjoy- 
ment of  the  juveniles  in  the  audience. 

Thus,  with  laughter  and  joyous  uproar,  the 
tragedy  went  onward  until  the  fifth  act  was 
reached,  and  the  moment  for  the  great  combat 
arrived.  The  act  commenced  in  the  midst  of 
breathless  expectation  and  a suppressed  mur- 
mur. The  Pirate  and  the  Countess  rushed  upon 
the  stage  in  the  midst  of  clashing  weapons  and 
discharges  of  fire-arms.  Then  came  the  last  and 
crowning  struggle.  Struck  by  a pistol-ball,  the 
Pirate  falls  at  full  length  to  the  earth  (repre- 
sented by  red  sofa-cushions),  his  blood  spouts 
forth  like  an  immense  flood  of  cherry-bounce 
(which,  indeed,  it  consisted  of),  and  while  writh- 
ing in  the  agonies  of  death  he  sees  his  enemy, 
the  British  officer,  at  his  side — Mr.  Wilsonby. 
With  horrible  gesticulation  the  Pirate  utters  his 
last  curse,  and  dies.  The  Briton  rushes  toward 
the  Countess,  but  at  that  moment  a final  roar  of 
guns  is  heard,  and  the  American  patriot  ad- 
vances upon  Hie  stage  and  catches  the  Count- 
ess by  the  arm. 

As  I have  said,  the  American  patriot  was 
represented  by  myself,  and,  as  Mr.  Sam  Towers 
had  arranged,  Mr.  Wilsonby  and  myself  were 
armed  with  foils,  which  we  were  to  use  honest- 
ly, going  through  a fencing  bout  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  audience. 

Mr.  Wilsonby  did  not  forget  his  part.  No 
sooner  had  I appeared  upon  the  scene,  and 
caught  the  arm  of  the  Countess,  than  the  Briton 
threw  himself  toward  me,  and  our  foils  crossed. 
I was  an  excellent  fencer  at  that  time,  and  I 
soon  saw  that  my  opponent  was  my  equal,  if 
not  my  superior.  The  collision  of  the  weapons 
seemed  to  excite  him  as  much  as  me,  and  in  a 
moment  we  were  striking  at  each  other  with  a 
ferocity  which  was  rather  too  natural  to  be  a 
part  of  the  drama.  I saw  Mr.  Wilsonby  grow- 
ing hot  and  enraged ; his  eyes  glared  upon  me, 
and  his  teeth  were  set,  as  I did  not  give  back  an 
inch.  So  far  from  retreating,  I advanced  upon 
him — as  indeed  the  play  required — and  drove 
him  step  by  step  to  the  wall.  Here  it  was  his 
place  to  foil,  while  I carried  off  the  lady ; but 
Mr.  Wilsonby  did  nothing  of  the  sort.  He 
made  a violent  lunge  at  me — his  foil  snapped 
an  inch  from  the  end — and  then  I felt  as  some 
one  had  pierced  my  arm  with  a red-hot  needle. 
I only  saw  some  frightened  faces^felt  a body 
which  I clutched  furiously,  and  dragged  with 
me  in  my  fall — then  I fainted. 

When  I regained  my  senses,  in  a few  mo- 
ments, my  shoulder  was  bare,  and  Aunt  Dulsy’s 
hands  were  binding  up  my  wound.  Mr.  Wil- 
sonby stood  by,  protesting,  in  a Btately  way, 
that  he  regretted  the  occurrence,  but  accidents 
would  happen ; and  I remember  laughing,  and 
telling  him  it  was  only  a scratch.  Then  a sort 
of  dizziness  came  over  me  — a cloud  passed 
before  my  eyes — and  when  it  disappeared  1 
was  np  stairs  in  bed. 

The  wound  became  inflamed,  from  the  rusty 
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condition  of  the  foil,  doubtless;  and  I had  a 
fever,  which  kept  me  tossing  for  three  weeks.  I 
suffered  immense  pain  from  my  arm,  and  I 
thought  my  pulses  were  two  steam-engines,  so 
full  of  fever  was  my  frame.  Still,  in  spite  of 
all,  I do  not  regret  that  illness.  Perhaps  it 
was  the  luckiest  event  of  my  life. 

VIII.— THE  END  OF  MY  FROLIC. 

I have  thus  told  of  some  of  the  incidents 
which  were  a part  of  our  Christmas  at  “The 
Pines and  as  no  more  remains  to  bo  said 
upon  that  subject,  I might  pause,  and  leave  my 
narrative  as  it  is. 

But  perhaps  it  may  interest  you  to  know  the 
meaning  of  that  last  mysterious  sentence. 

Well,  the  explanation  is  not  excessively  dif- 
ficult. I was  nursed  in  a great  measure  by 
a young  lady  named  Henrietta.  This  young 
lady  would  bring  her  work,  and  sit  by  my  bed- 
side for  hours ; would  read  to  me  interminable 
romances,  in  the  sweetest  and  most  musical 
voice ; and  when,  often,  I would  fall  asleep  in 
the  midst  of  some  thrilling  adventure,  it  seem- 
ed to  me  that  gentle  hands  smoothed  my  coun- 
terpane, a beautiful  face  bent  over  mo,  and  a 
pair  of  soft  eyes  gazed  upon  my  feverish  counte- 
nance through  a mist  of  pity  and  compassion. 
At  such  times  I did  not  stir  or  open  my  eyes.  I 
feared  to  drive  away  the  happy  dream.  I lay 
quietly  breathing,  filled  with  happiness. 

One  day  Henrietta  came  into  my  room,  and 
I observed  a merry  light  in  her  eyes,  a mis- 
chievous smile  upon  her  lips,  and  when  she 
spoke  her  voice  indicated  a decided  tendency 
toward  laughter.  The  origin  of  all  this  merri- 
ment soon  came  to  be  discovered.  On  that 
morning  Captain  Bombshell  had  requested  Miss 
Araminta  to  promenade  with  him  in  the  porti- 
co ; there  he  had  assured  her  of  his  everlast- 
ing devotion,  and  the  impossibility  of  living 
without  her.  In  a word,  the  amiable  warrior 
had  “popped  the  question”  to  Miss  Araminta, 
and  that  lady  had  not  been  cruel.  On  the  next 
day  Captain  Bombshell  came  with  a radiant 
countenance  to  bid  me  farewell,  and  having 
confidentially  informed  me  that  he  was  as  gay 
as  a lark,  by  Jove,  Sir ! and  soon  would  be  a 
married  Benedick,  Sir ! the  inoffensive  warrior 
wrung  my  hand  with  ardor,  twirled  his  great 
mustache,  and  disappeared,  humming  a martial 
song.  Good  Bombshell ! He  is  my  best  neigh- 
bor now.  An  excellent  farmer;  fat,  and  in 
possession  of  a double  chin  and  nine  children. 

Three  days  after  Bombshell’s  departure,  Hen- 
rietta came  in  to  pay  me  her  habitual  morning 
visit;  and  again  I observed  a singular  expres- 
sion in  her  countenance.  It  was  now  no  longer 
merry  and  mischievous.  The  expression  was 
agitated,  and  I thought,  a little  stately  and  in- 
dignant. She  looked  more  than  ever  like  a 
Countess,  and  I informed  her  of  the  fact ; still 
I could  not  induce  her  to  explain  her  emotion, 
and  her  visit  to  my  apartment  was  quickly 
terminated. 

It  was  not  until  the  next  day  that  I heard 


from  Aunt  Dulsy  that  Henrietta  had  discarded 
Mr.  Wilsonby.  The  good  lady  seemed  to  re- 
gard the  matter  with  much  equanimity,  for  Mr. 
Wilsonby  had  never  been  a favorite  with  her; 
and,  indeed,  her  face  wore  a decided  smile  as 
she  plied  her  knitting  and  talked  on.  Mr.  Wil- 
sonby, she  said,  had  expressed  extreme  surprise 
at  the  result,  and  even  grown  angry  and  com- 
plained of  Henrietta’s  deportment  toward  him, 
“such  as  any  gentleman,  madam,  might  con- 
strue into  encouragement.”  To  which  indignant 
and  haughty  words,  it  seemed,  Miss  Henrietta 
had  replied  with  equal  hauteur , that  she  was 
not  responsible  for  Mr.  Wilsonby’s  various  con- 
structions of  her  demeanor  toward  him ; if  he 
had  discovered  more  than  ordinary  courtesy  in 
her  manner,  when  he  came  as  a guest  to  “The 
Fines,”  she  regretted  it,  assuring  him  that  she 
had  been  wholly  misunderstood.  Mr.  Wilson- 
by had  grown  angry  upon  this,  made  a speech 
of  chilling  ceremony,  and  begged  leave  to  take 
his  departure. 

So  had  ended  the  hopes  of  this  gentleman. 
I think  Henrietta  liked  him  up  to  the  evening 
of  Christmas ; but  he  had  displayed  such  want 
of  sympathy  for  my  suffering — indeed,  showed 
so  plainly  that  I was  utterly  indifferent  to  him 
— that  the  young  lady’s  generous  nature  had  re- 
volted from  him,  and  outlawed  him  from  her 
friendship  even.  Was  it — to  hazard  a briefer 
thought — from  love  to  me  ? I think  not.  Up 
to  that  Christmas  evening  I don’t  think  Henri- 
etta cared  more  for  me  than  our  relationship 
made  natural.  But  afterward  things  changed 
— the  heart  of  a woman  was  touched  by  the  suf- 
fering of  a youth.  There — I wander  frpm  my 
sketch  of  Christmas  frolicking,  and  become  the 
historian  of  my  own  life. 

Why  not?  Is  it  not  an  appropriate  picture  for 
the  ourtain  of  the  drama  to  descend  upon — the 
beautiful  Countess  ministering  at  the  bedside  of 
her  brave  defender — and  as  she  gazes  on  his  thin 
pale  face,  passing  from  affection  to  pitying  ten- 
derness, and  from  tenderness  to  love?  Nor  is 
it  a bad  termination  to  a Christmas  frolic — a 
happy  marriage — at  least  I think  so. 

Mine  has  been  happy.  I do  not  tell  ray  wife 
so,  for  she  knows  it.  Her  name  is  Henrietta, 
and  for  me  she  glows  with  imperishable  youth. 

The  roses  have  faded,  it  may  be,  from  the 
cheeks,  but  to  my  eyes  they  bloom  there  as  in 
other  years ; the  snows  of  age  have  fallen  on 
her  hair,  but  she  is  quite  as  beautiful  as  on  that 
Christmas  evening  when  she  covered  her  sunny 
curls  with  snowy  powder — when  the  queen  of 
my  heart  descended  from  her  throne,  and  walk- 
ed before  us  as  “The  Countess.” 


PROFESSOR  HENNEBERG. 

“There  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth,  Horatio, 
Than  are  dreamt  of  in  our  philosophy.** — Hamlet, 
CHAPTER  I. 

“rPHERE  are  remembrances  for  which  no 
J-  philosophy  will  account — sensations  for 
which  experience  can  discover  no  parallel.  Few 
persons  will  hesitate  to  confess  to  you  that  they 
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have  beheld  scenes  and  faces  which  were  new 
and  jet  familiar,  of  which  they  seemed  to  have 
dreamed  in  time  gone  by,  and  which,  withont 
any  apparent  cause,  produced  a painfully  inti- 
mate impression  upon  their  minds.  I myself 
have  dreamed  of  a place,  and  again  forgotten 
that  dream.  Years  have  passed  away,  and  the 
dream  has  returned  to  me,  unaltered  in  the  mi- 
nutest particular.  I have  at  last  come  suddenly 
upon  the  scene  in  some  wild  land  which  I had 
never  visited  before,  and  have  recognized  it, 
tree  for  tree,  field  for  field,  as  I had  beheld  it 
in  my  dream.  Then  the  dream  and  the  scene 
became  one  in  my  mind,  and  by  that  union  I 
learned  to  wrest  from  Nature  a portion  of  one 
of  her  obscurest  secrets.  What  are  these  phe- 
nomena? whence  these  fragmentary  recollec- 
tions which  seem  to  establish  a mysterious  link 
between  death  and  sleep?  What  is  death? 
What  is  sleep  ? It  is  a law  of  the  philosophy 
of  mind  that  we  can  think  of  nothing  which  we 
have  not  perceived.  The  induction  is  that  we 
have  perceived  these  things ; but  not,  perhaps, 
in  our  present  state  of  being.1' 

“ You  believe,  then,  in  the  doctrine  of  pre- 
existence!"  I exclaimed,  pushing  back  my  chair, 
and  looking  my  guest  earnestly  in  the  face. 

“I  believe  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul," 
replied  the  Professor,  with  unmoved  solemnity. 
44  I feel  that  I am,  and  that  I have  been.  Eter- 
nity is  a circle — you  would  reduce  it  to  a cres- 
cent by  denying  the  previous  half  of  its  immens- 
ity. For  the  soul  there  is,  properly  speaking, 
neither  past  nor  future.  It  is  now  and  eternal. 
You  profess  to  believe  in  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  and  in  the  same  breath  advance  an  opinion 
which,  if  submitted  to  a due  investigation,  would 
establish  a totally  adverse  system.  If  this  soul 
of  yours  be  immortal,  it  must  have  existed  from 
all  time.  If  not,  what  guarantee  have  you  that 
it  will  continue  to  be  during  all  time  to  come? 
That  which  shall  have  no  end  can  have  had  no 
beginning.  It  is  a part  of  God,  and  partakes 
of  his  nature.  To  be  born  is  the  same  os  to  die 
— both  are  transitionary,  not  creative  or  final. 
Life  is  but  a vesture  of  the  Soul,  and  as  often 
as  we  die  we  but  change  one  vesture  for  an- 
other.” 

44  But  this  is  the  theory  of  the  metempsycho- 
sis !**  I said,  smiling.  “ You  have  studied  the 
philosophy  of  Oriental  literature  till  you  have 
yourself  become  a believer  in  the  religion  of 
Bramah  1" 

44  All  tradition,"  said  the  Professor,  44  is  a 
type  of  spiritual  truth.  The  superstitions  of  the 
East,  and  the  mythologies  of  the  North — the 
beautiful  Fables  of  old  Greece,  and  the  bold 
investigations  of  modern  science — all  tend  to 
elucidate  the  same  principles;  all  take  their 
root  in  those  promptings  and  questionings  which 
are  innate  in  the  brain  and  heart  of  man.  Plato 
believed  that  the  soul  was  immortal,  and  born 
frequently ; that  it  knew  all  things ; and  that 
what  we  call  learning  is  but  the  efibrt  which  it 
makes  to  recall  the  wisdom  of  the  Past.  4 For 
to  search  and  to  learn,'  saith  the  poet-philoso- 


pher, 4 is  reminiscence  all.'  At  the  bottom  of 
every  religious  theory,  however  wild  and  savage, 
lies  a perception,  dim,  perhaps,  and  distorted, 
but  still  a perception  of  God  and  immortality." 

44  And  you  think  that  we  have  all  lived  be- 
fore, and  all  shall  live  again?" 

44 1 know  it,"  replied  the  Professor.  44  My 
life  has  been  a succession  of  these  revelations ; 
and  I am  persuaded  that  if  we  would  compel 
the  mind  to  a severe  contemplation  of  itself— 
if  we  would  resolutely  study  the  phenomena  of 
psychology  os  developed  within  the  limits  of  our 
own  consciousness,  we  might  all  arrive  at  the 
recognition  of  this  mystery  of  pre-existence. 
The  4 caverns  of  the  mind'  are  obscure,  but  not 
impenetrable ; and  all  who  have  courage  may 
follow  their  labyrinthine  windings  to  the  light 
of  truth  beyond.” 

Two  days  after  this  conversation  I left  Leip- 
zig for  Frankfort,  on  my  way  to  Switzerland. 
Just  as  I was  taking  my  seat  in  the  diligence, 
a man,  wearing  the  livery  of  a college-messen- 
ger, made  his  appearance  at  the  window.  He 
was  breathless  with  running,  and  held  a small 
parcel  in  his  hand.  “What  is  this?"  I asked, 
as  he  handed  it  to  me. 

“From  Professor  Henneberg,"  he  replied; 
and  was  proceeding  to  say  more,  but  the  dili- 
gence gave  a lurch  and  rolled  heavily  forward ; 
the  messenger  sprang  back,  the  postillions  crack- 
ed their  whips,  and  in  a moment  we  were  clat- 
tering over  the  rough  pavement  of  the  town. 

There  were  but  two  passengers  in  the  inte- 
rior beside  myself.  One  was  a priest,  who  did 
nothing  but  sleep  and  read  his  breviary,  and 
who  was  perfumed,  moreover,  with  a strong 
scent  of  garlic.  The  other  was  a young  Ger- 
man student,  who  sat  with  his  head  hanging 
outside  the  window,  smoking  cigars. 

As  I did  not  find  either  of  my  companions 
particularly  prepossessing,  and  as  I had  forgot- 
ten to  furnish  my  pockets  with  any  literature 
more  entertaining  than  “Murray's  Hand-Book 
of  Switzerland,"  I was  agreeably  surprised,  on 
opening  the  packet,  to  discover  a considerable 
number  of  pages  in  my  learned  friend  s vexy 
peculiar  handwriting,  neatly  tied  together  at 
the  corners,  and  accompanied  by  a note,  in 
which  he  gave  me  to  understand  that  the  MSS 
contained  a brief  sketch  of  some  passages  in  his 
life  which  he  thought  might  interest  me,  and 
which  were,  moreover,  illustrative  of  that  doc- 
trine of  pre-existence  respecting  which  we  had 
been  conversing  a few  evenings  before. 

These  papers  I have  taken  the  liberty  of 
styling — 

The  Recollections  op  Pbopessob  Hsnnedsbo. 

My  parents  resided  in  Dresden,  where  I was 
born  on  the  evening  of  the  fourth  of  May,  1 790 

My  mother  died  before  I was  many  hours  in 
being,  and  I was  sent  out  to  nurse  at  a farm- 
house in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the 
city.  I can  not  say  that  I have  any  distinct  re- 
membrances of  the  first  few  years  that  ushered 
in  this  present  life  with  which  I am  endued.  I 
was  kindly  treated.  I grew  in  the  fields  and 
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the  sun,  like  a young  plant.  My  father  came 
regularly  every  Sunday  and  Thursday  to  see 
me,  and  I learned  to  look  upon  the  Frau  Schleitz 
as  my  mother.  When  I reached  the  age  of  ten 
years  I was  removed  to  a large  public  school  in 
Dresden. 

Up  to  this  time  I had  received  no  education 
whatever.  I was  as  ignorant  as  a babe  of  two 
years  old.  I therefore  entered  the  academy  at 
a period  when  I was  just  of  an  age  to  be  pain- 
fully conscious  of  my  inferiority  to  boys  con- 
siderably my  juniors.  Undoubtedly  my  father 
did  me  a great  injustice  by  thus  delaying  to 
furnish  my  young  mind  with  that  intellectual 
nutriment  which  is  as  essential  to  our  mental 
being  as  wine  and  meat  to  our  physical  nature ; 
but  lie  was  eccentric,  arbitrary,  and  a visionary. 
It  was  one  of  his  favorite  theories  that  early 
childhood  should  be  sacred  from  the  anxieties 
of  learning,  and  devoted  wholly  to  the  acquisi- 
tion of  bodily  health  ? that  youth  should  be  ap- 
propriated to  study ; that  manhood  should  be 
passed  in  action;  and  that  old  age  should  en- 
joy repose.  Into  these  four  epochs  he  would 
have  had  the  lives  of  all  mankind  divided ; for- 
getting that  between  stages  so  opposite  there 
could  exist  no  harmony  of  disposition  or  unity 
of  purpose.  Had  he  been  an  absolute  monarch, 
he  would  have  compelled  his  subjects  to  conform 
to  these  regulations.  As  he  was  only  a German 
merchant,  and  possessed  entire  control  over  but 
one  creature  in  the  world,  he  practiced  his  sys- 
tem at  my  expense. 

For  the  first  month  or  two  I suffered  acutely. 
I found  myself  pitied  by  the  masters  and  de- 
spised by  the  boys.  The  latter  excluded  me 
from  their  sports,  and  openly  derided  my  igno- 
rance. When  I stood  up  to  repeat  my  task,  I 
stood  where, 'five  minutes  before,  boys  younger 
than  myself  had  been  reading  aloud  from  Taci- 
tus and  Herodotus.  When  I strove  to  acquire 
the  rudiments  of  arithmetic,  it  was  in  a room 
where  the  least  advanced  scholar  was  already 
occupied  upon  the  problems  of  Euclid. 

To  a proud  nature,  such  as  mine,  this  state 
of  degradation  was  intolerable.  Though  some- 
times almost  overborne  by  shame  and  anguish, 
I made  superhuman  efforts  to  regain  the  time 
which  had  been  lost.  I was  speedily  rewarded 
for  my  exertions.  My  progress  was  astonishing ; 
and,  although  still  far  behind  the  rest,  the  rapid- 
ity with  which  I mastered  all  that  was  given  me 
to  learn,  and,  indeed,  the  manner  in  which  I 
frequently  anticipated  the  instructions  of  the 
tutors,  became  the  marvel  of  the  school. 

My  father  was  wealthy,  and  supplied  me  lib- 
erally with  money.  This  money  I devoted  whol- 
ly to  the  purchase  of  bodes.  When  the  other 
boys  were  playing  in  the  grounds  of  the  acad- 
emy, I used  to  steal  away  to  the  deserted  bed- 
chambers, or  to  my  accustomed  corner  in  the 
empty  class-room,  and  there  labor  earnestly  at 
the  acquisition  of  some  of  those  branches  of 
learning  into  which  I had  been  but  lately  in- 
ducted, or  at  which,  in  the  regular  course  of 
study,  I had  not  yet  arrived.  Thus,  too,  in  the 


morning,  before  any  of  my  companions  were 
awake,  I would  draw  a volume  from  beneath 
my  pillow,  or  tax  my  memory  to  recall  all  the 
information  which  I had  gathered  daring  the 
previous  day.  By  these  means  I not  only  con- 
tinued to  add  hourly  to  my  store,  but  I forgot 
nothing  that  I had  once  made  my  own. 

And  now  let  me  confess  something  connected 
with  my  progress — something  upon  which  I have 
often  reflected  with  sensations  approaching  to 
terror — something  which  I have  since  attempted 
to  analyze,  and  which  has  guided  me  in  the  in- 
terpretation of  that  mystery  in  which  my  subse- 
quent life  has  been  enveloped. 

Nothing  that  I learned  was  entirely  new  to  me. 

Yes,  strange  and  awful  as  it  may  appear,  I 
never  read  a book  which  did  not  seem  to  be 
merely  recalling  distant  recollections  to  my 
mind.  All  knowledge  vibrated  in  my  soul  like 
the  echo  of  some  old  familiar  voice.  When  my 
teacher  was  elucidating  a problem,  or  relating 
6ome  of  the  phenomena  of  science,  I invariably 
outstripped  the  sense  of  his  argument,  and,  tak- 
ing the  words  from  his  mouth,  would  sometimes 
leap  at  the  conclusion  before  he  had  well  begun. 
Many  times  he  has  started,  questioned  roe,  ac- 
cused me  of  previously  studying  the  book ; and 
always  I have  proved  to  him  that  it  had  never 
been  for  an  instant  in  my  possession. 

I thus  obtained  a character  for  natural  pow- 
ers of  reasoning  which  I could  not  refute,  and 
yet  which  I felt  was  undeserved.  It  was  by  no 
internal  ratiocination  that  I arrived  at  the  knowl- 
edge which  so  surprised,  not  only  my  instruct- 
ors, but  myself.  The  faculty  was  spontaneous. 
I had  no  control  over  it.  It  came  with  all  the 
sudden  clearness  of  conviction,  and  illumined 
the  subject  at  once,  like  a gleam  of  lightning. 
I was  bewildered  sometimes  to  find  how  inti- 
mately the  workings  of  this  comprehension  re- 
sembled the  unsought  promptings  of  memory. 

However,  I was  at  this  time  too  young  to  en- 
ter minutely  upon  so  difficult  an  investigation 
as  that  of  the  operations  of  the  mind,  and  my 
thoughts  were  already  charged  with  undertak- 
ings almost  beyond  their  powers.  I was  there- 
fore content  to  accept  my  good  fortune  without 
questioning  its  sources  too  curiously. 

Five  years  elapsed.  During  that  time  I had 
passed  from  the  lowest  bench  to  the  rank  of 
senior  scholar  at  the  academy ; I had  mastered 
two  of  the  living  languages  (English  and  French) 
besides  my  own ; I was  tolerably  well  read  in 
the  classics ; I had  gone  through  the  entire  rou- 
tine of  school  mathematics ; and  I was  the  au- 
thor, moreover,  of  certain  prize  poems  in  Greek 
and  Latin,  and  also  of  an  anonymous  pamphlet 
on  Social  Philosophy. 

At  this  point  of  my  education,  my  father,  in 
compliance  with  my  earnest  solicitations,  trans- 
ferred me  to  the  University  of  Leipzig,  where  I 
had  scarcely  entered  my  name  when  I received 
intelligence  of  his  sudden  death.  My  grief  was 
deep  and  sincere,  and  the  only  result  of  wealth 
was  to  augment  my  love  of  knowledge,  and  to 
increase  the  severity  of  my  studies. 
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I now  directed  my  attention  principally  to- 
ward Oriental  languages  and  Oriental  literature. 

I lived  the  life  of  a hermit.  I existed  only  in 
the  past.  I avoided  the  abstractions  of  the  out-  | 
er  world,  and  devoted  myself  entirely  to  the  ac- 
quisition of  Hebrew,  Persian,  Hindoo,  and  In- 
dian learning. 

In  college,  as  at  school,  my  efforts  were  fol- 
lowed by  the  same  rapid  and  unvarying  success. 

I bore  away  the  prizes  at  every  public  examina- 
tion, and  finally  received  the  highest  university 
honors.  Still  I had  no  inclination  to  leave 
Leipzig ; I continued  to  occupy  my  old  apart- 
ments, to  prosecute  my  old  studies,  and  to  lead 
precisely  the  same  mode  of  life  as  heretofore. 
Thus  six  years  more  were  added  to  my  term  of 
existence  ; and  at  twenty-one  years  of  age,  on 
the  death  of  one  of  my  own  instructors,  I was 
by  unanimous  election  inducted  into  the  vacant 
professorship  of  Oriental  literature. 

This  unparalleled  progress  surprised  no  one  so 
much  as  myself,  for  I alone  knew  the  extraor- 
dinary manner  in  which  it  was  accomplished. 
Knowledge  came  to  me  more  as  a revelation 
than  a study,  yet  the  word  scarcely  expresses 
what  I mean.  Memory — I repeat  it — memory  is 
the  only  mental  process  to  which  I can  compare 
the  victories  of  my  intellectual  explorations. 

I had  one  friend,  by  name  Frank  Ormesby. 
He  was  an  Englishman,  and  had  entered  the 
University  about  a year  later  than  myself. 
Young,  brilliantly  gifted,  and  imbued  deeply  with 
the  spirit  of  German  literature,  he  had  chosen 
here  to  complete  his  academic  studies.  But  for 
this  friendship  I should  scarcely  have  had  a tie 
of  human  affection  in  common  with  the  world 
around  me. 

Frank  Ormesby  was  the  last  male  descendant 
of  an  old  aristocratic  family  in  the  West  of  En- 
gland. His  ancestors  had  suffered  extensive 
losses  during  the  period  of  the  Commonwealth, 
and  had  regained  but  a small  portion  of  their 
property  at  the  hands  of  the  graceless  and  prof- 
ligate Charles.  Two  or  three  farms,  with  the 
old  manor-house  and  park,  alone  remained  to 
that  family  whose  loyal  cavaliers  had  not  hes- 
itated to  arm  their  tenantry  and  melt  their  hered- 
itary plate  in  the  service  of  the  Stuarts.  Small 
as  it  was,  the  estate  was  rendered  still  less  val- 
uable through  the  extravagance  of  some  later 
Ormesbys,  and,  when  Frank  succeeded  to  it, 
was  so  encumbered  as  scarcely  to  yield  him  the 
few  annual  hundreds  which  were  necessary  to 
supply  the  expenses  of  a gentleman. 

In  this  remote  and  melancholy  manor,  shnt 
in  by  dark  old  trees,  and  attended  only  by  a 
governess  and  one  or  two  servants,  my  friend’s 
younger  sister  lived  in  the  deepest  seclusion. 
The  pair  were  orphans,  and  they  were  all  in  all 
to  each  other.  Frank  had  not  a thought  in 
which  the  happiness  of  Grace  was  not  consider- 
ed. Grace  loeked  up  to  Frank  as  to  a mirror 
of  truth  and  talent. 

During  the  long,  solitary  walks  which  we 
used  sometimes  to  take  beyond  the  confines  of 
the  city,  Frank  delighted  to  talk  with  me  of  his 


sister's  gentleness  and  beauty.  He  told  me 
how  she  went,  like  an  angel,  diffusing  blessings 
around  her ; how  she  was  beloved  by  the  poor ; 
and  how  she  had  sacrificed  her  own  pleasures 
for  the  sake  of  prolonging  his  collegiate  edu- 
cation. Secluded  as  I was  from  the  gentle  in- 
fluences of  female  society,  these  conversations 
produced  a profound  impression  upon  my  heart. 
I learned  to  love  without  having  beheld  her.  I 
suffered  myself  to  dream  golden  dreams ; I hung 
upon  his  words  with  the  enraptured  faith  of  a 
devotee  before  the  shrine  of  a vailed  divinity ; 
and  I yielded  up  my  whole  soul  to  the  danger- 
ons  fascination. 

At  length  the  time  came  when  Frank  must 
return  to  England;  when  I must  be  once  more 
alone — more  alone  than  if  I had  never  possess- 
ed hi9  friendship. 

One  evening  we  were  loitering  through  the 
garden  of  the  University,  arm  in  arm,  silent  and 
melancholy.  Each  knew  the  other's  thoughts, 
and  neither  spoke  of  parting.  Suddenly  Frank 
turned  and  said,  hurriedly, 

**  Why  don't  you  come  with  me,  Henneberg  ? 
The  trip  to  England  would  do  you  good.” 

I smiled,  and  shook  my  head. 

“Ah I no,”  I said;  “I  am  a snail,  and  the 
college  is  my  shell.” 

“Nonsense,”  he  replied,  “you  must  come; 
I will  have  it  so.  Who  knows?  Perhaps  you 
and  Grace  may  fall  in  love  with  each  other!” 

The  hot  blood  rushed  up  to  my  face,  but  I 
made  no  answer.  Frank  stopped  short,  and, 
looking  earnestly  into  my  eyes, 

“Heinrich,”  he  Baid,  “ I seem  to  have  spoken 
lightly,  but  I have  thought  deeply.  Could  this 
union  be,  it  would  fulfill  the  wish  that  lies  near- 
est my  heart.” 

My  pulse  throbbed  wildly,  my  eyes  became 
suffused  with  tears ; still  I remained  silent. 

“Will  you  come?”  he  asked. 

I said,  “Yes.” 

Never  before  had  I traveled  beyond  the  lim- 
its of  my  native  Saxony,  and  so  far  from  feeling 
any  of  the  anticipative  delight  of  youth,  I 
shrank  from  the  journey  with  the  nervous  timid- 
ity of  a recluse.  Frank  rallied  me  upon  my  ap- 
prehensions. 

“ My  good  fellow,”  he  exclaimed,  “ you  have 
shut  yourself  up  in  this  old  German  college  till 
you  are  little  better  than  a dusty,  moth-eaten 
folio  yourself!  You  are  but  twenty-one  years 
of  age,  and  you  are  pale  and  wise  as  a philoso- 
I pher  of  eighty.  Your  clothes  hang  about  you 
like  an  old-fashioned  binding ; your  face  is  as 
yellow  as  parchment ; you  bow  as  if  you  were 
making  an  Eastern  salam;  and  the  very  char- 
acter of  your  handwriting  is  distorted  into  a 
resemblance  of  Oriental  characters.  This  will 
never  do.  You  must  become  rejuvenescent,  and 
make  np  your  mind  to  descend  for  once  to  the 
level  of  other  people.  Be  a martyr,  Heinrich, 
and  write  to  your  tailor  for  a dress-suit!” 

We  resolved  to  travel  round  by  the  Rhine, 
and  proceeded  first  of  all  to  Mayen  ce. 

On  the  morning  of  the  third  day  an  incident 
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occurred,  which,  to  my  mind,  was  deeply  sig- 
nificant. It  wanted  more  than  two  hours  of 
noon ; the  carriage  was  ascending  a precipitous 
hill,  and  we  were  walking  some  fifty  yards  in  ad- 
vance. The  air  was  deliciously  cool  and  fra- 
grant, and  we  paused  every  now  and  then  to 
look  upon  the  fair  level  prospect  of  wood  and 
vineyard  which  we  were  leaving  behind.  The 
birds  were  singing  in  the  green  shade  of  the  lin- 
dens beside  the  road.  An  old  man  and  a young 
girl,  leading  a mule,  passed  us,  with  a pleasant 
word  of  greeting,  and  we  heard  the  voices  of 
the  vintagers  down  in  the  valley.  Frank  was  in 
high  spirits,  and  sprang  forward  as  if  he  dared 
the  toilsome  hill  to  weary  him.  44  See,’!  he  cried, 
“we  shall  soon  reach  the  summit,  and  then  I 
predict  that  we  shall  be  rewarded  by  the  sight 
of  a divine  landscape.  Mayence  must  be  close 
at  hand,  and  we  shall  see  the  broad,  bright, 
rushing  Rhine  below.”  And  he  began  singing, 
in  a loud,  clear  voice,  that  song  beloved  of  Ger- 
man students,  “To  the  Rhine — to  the  Rhine !” 

I smiled  at  his  fresh-hearted  enthusiasm,  and 
followed  him  somewhat  more  slowly.  It  was, 
indeed,  as  he  had  said ; and  on  a sudden  we 
beheld,  close  under  our  feet,  the  streets,  the  ca- 
thedral, the  University  of  Mayence,  the  wide, 
rapid  river,  the  long  boat -bridge,  the  lordly 
facade  of  the  Palace  of  Biberich,  the  banks 
clothed  with  plants  and  autumn  flowers;  the 
hurrying  steamers,  with  their  canvas  awnings 
and  their  clouds  of  fleecy  smoke ; and  then,  far 
away,  the  shadowy  hills,  the  vineyards,  the  riv- 
er-side villages,  and  the  winding  Rhine  flashing 
along  for  miles  and  miles  through  all  the  scene. 
It  was  a glorious  prospect,  and  my  friend  was 
breathless  with  delight.  But  the  effect  which 
it  produced  upon  me  was  fearful  and  unexpect- 
ed. I stood  quite  still  and  pale ; then,  uttering 
a wild  cry,  I clasped  my  hands  over  my  eyes 
and  cast  myself  upon  the  ground.  I distinctly 
remembered  to  have  seen  that  very  prospect — 
those  spires  and  towers,  that  bridge,  that  red- 
hued  palace,  that  far  landscape — in  some  past 
stage  of  being,  vague,  dark,  forgotten  as  a dream. 
When  they  came  to  lift  me  from  the  spot  where 
I had  fallen,  they  found  me  in  a state  of  insens- 
ibility; and  when  I recovered  my  conscious- 
ness, it  was  in  a bed-chamber  of  the  Konigliche 
Hof,  a little  road-side  tavern  just  outside  the 
city.  The  shock  had  been  so  great  that  for  sev- 
eral days  I was  unable  to  travel.  I did  not  dare 
to  tell  Frank  the  real  cause  of  my  illness,  and  I 
alleged  a sudden  giddiness  as  the  reason  of  my 
cry  when  falling.  He  fancied  that  it  might 
have  been  a slight  sun-stroke,  and  I allowed 
him  to  think  so.  On  the  third  day  I had  suffi- 
ciently recovered  to  resume  the  journey.  We 
now  proposed  to  take  a Rhine  steamer  to  Co- 
logne ; but  as  the  boat  would  not  start  before 
the  afternoon,  I yielded  to  my  friend’s  persua- 
sions, and  ventured  out  with  him  to  visit  the 
Cathedral  of  Mayence. 

All  here  was  so  cool  and  still,  that  I felt  my 
troubled  heart  grow  calmer.  The  sunlight  com- 
ing in  through  the  stained  windows,  hovered  and 


flickered  in  patches  of  gold  and  purple  on  the 
marble  pavement,  and  cast  long  lines  of  light 
through  the  dim,  ruined  cloisters  beyond.  The 
sacristan  was  putting  fresh  flowers  on  the  altar ; 
the  great  organ,  with  its  front  of  shining  pipes, 
was  quite  dumb  and  breathless,  like  a dead  gi- 
ant. Some  little  flaring  tapers  were  burning  on 
a votive  stand  beside  the  door,  and  an  old  beg- 
gar-woman, with  her  crutches  lying  beside  her 
on  the  ground,  was  devoutly  kneeling  before 
the  rails  of  the  altar.  Leaving  these,  we  hur- 
ried through  the  dirty,  narrow  streets  of  the 
town,  and  sat  under  the  shadow  of  some  leafy 
walnuts  on  one  of  the  hills  looking  over  the 
Rhine.  Here  we  watched  the  women  spinning 
at  their  doors,  and  my  friend  recited  Schiller’s 
wondrous  ballad,  44  The  Cranes  of  Ibycus.” 

Thus  the  morning  passed  away,  and  in  a few 
hours  more  wc  were  gliding  along  the  broad  cur- 
rent, between  vineyards  and  rocks,  and  ruined, 
blank-eyed  towers ; islands,  with  trees  dipping 
down  to  the  water;  quaint  old  towns,  with 
Gothic  spires  and  sloping  forests  of  the  oak  and 
pine.  But  there  is  no  need  that  I should  de- 
scribe the  Rhine  to  you,  O my  friend,  for  whom 
I write  these  brief  pages  of  troubled  memories. 
Since  those  days  of  my  youth,  you,  too,  have 
traversed  the  scenes  of  which  I speak ; you,  too, 
have  felt  the  influence  of  their  beauty  sink  like 
dew  upon  the  arid  sands  of  your  thirsty  heart, 
as  they  fell  there  upon  mine.  If  I say  that  we 
went  on  and  on,  past  Coblentz,  and  Andernack, 
and  Bonn ; that  we  staid  for  a day  at  Cologne ; 
that  we  there  hired  a vehicle  to  transport  us  to 
Cleves,  and  that  from  thence  w'e  proceeded  along 
the  smooth  roads  of  Holland,  you  will  recall  suf- 
ficient of  your  own  experience  to  follow  in  our 
track,  and  to  imagine  the  feelings  with  which  I, 
a hermit-student,  must  have  contemplated  such 
varied  and  remarkable  scenery. 

From  Rotterdam  we  took  the  steamer  for  En- 
gland, and  in  rather  more  than  a fortnight  from 
the  date  of  our  departure,  we  found  ourselves, 
one  sultry  evening,  amidst  that  confusion  of 
sounds  and  sights  which  makes  up  the  sum  of  the 
great  Babel  called  London. 

44  Shall  we  stay  here  for  a few  days,  that  I may 
show  you  some  of  the  wonders  of  our  great  city  ?” 
asked  Frank,  as  we  sat  at  supper  in  a dismal 
sitting-room  at  the  back  of  a great  gloomy  inn 
in  the  neighborhood  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral. 
But  I was  still  weak,  and  I felt  stunned  by  the 
roar  and  hurry  of  the  streets  through  which  we 
had  just  passed.  “Ah!  no,”  I said;  44 1 am 
not  fit  for  this  place.  So  much  life  oppresses  me. 
Let  us  go  quickly  to  your  old  quiet  home.  I 
shall  be  better  when  loitering  amidst  the  dim 
alleys  of  your  park,  or  dreaming  over  the  books 
in  your  library.  I need  peace — peace  and  rest.” 
****** 

It  was  already  evening  when  we  reached  the 
gates  of  Ormesby  Park.  They  were  very  rusty 
old  gates,  and  creaked  mournfully  upon  their 
hinges  as  we  rolled  through  them.  A white- 
headed  man  crept  out  of  the  little  dilapidated 
lodge  to  admit  us,  and  stood  baking  after  the 
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chaise  in  feeble  wonderment,  as  it  proceeded  np 
the  avenue. 

“Poor  old  Williams!”  said  Frank,  leaning 
back  with  a sigh ; “he  has  quite  forgotten  me.” 

“What  superb  trees!”  I exclaimed,  looking 
up  at  the  gigantic  branches,  with  the  red  light 
of  the  setting  sun  streaming  in  between. 

“ They  are  beautiful,  ” replied  my  friend,  more 
cheerfully.  “ I have  often  been  tempted,  I con- 
fess, to  cut  the  old  timber ; but  now  I vow  it 
shall  never  be  desecrated  by  the  axe.  See,  there 
you  catch  a glimpse  of  the  house.” 

I leaned  forward,  and  just  saw  it  for  a mo- 
ment through  a passing  gap.  It  was  an  an- 
tique Elizabethan  building,  with  gable-ends  and 
large  bay-windows,  and  a terraced  garden  in  the 
front 

“I  think  I know  at  which  window  Grace  is 
standing,”  said  Ormesby.  “I  wonder  how  she 
looks.  To  think  of  its  being  five  years  since  we 
parted !” 

I,  too,  began  to  get  nervous.  “Does  she 
know  that  I am  coming  ?”  I asked,  hurriedly. 

Frank  burst  into  a hearty  laugh.  “Know 
that  you  are  coming ! to  be  sure  she  does ; and 
she  will  be  surprised  enough  when  she  sees  you. 
Why,  man,  I told  her  that  I was  going  to  bring 
the  Professor  of  Oriental  Literature  with  me — a 
grave  old  gentleman  of  eccentric  habits,  but  pro- 
found learning,  whom  I hoped  she  would  try 
to  like  for  my  sake !” 

‘ ‘ My  dear  Frank,  ” I said,  hastily,  “ it  was  un- 
necessary, I think,  to  place  your  friend  in  so  ri- 
diculous a position  at  his  first  interview — ” 

“ Hush !”  said  he,  grasping  me  affectionately 
by  the  hand ; “do  not  say  that.  She  has  long 
known  how  I love  and  value  you : and  now  jump 
out,  for  here  we  are  at  last !” 

We  had  driven  round  to  the  back  of  the 
house,  where  a group  of  two  or  three  old  serv- 
ants were  gathered  to  receive  us.  Frank  ran 
past  them,  and  taking  a lady  in  his  arms  who 
was  standing  near  the  door,  covered  her  cheeks 
and  brow  with  kisses. 

“ Grace,  my  darling  Grace !”  he  said,  bending 
his  proud  head  fondly  toward  her. 

“ My  dear  brother!”  replied  the  lady,  hiding 
her  face  upon  his  shoulder,  and  sobbing  aloud. 

I turned  away,  and  walked  toward  the  win- 
dow ; for  I had  no  place  there,  and  my  own  eyes 
were  filled  with  tears. 

“ So  tall,  too  (I  heard  him  say) — so  tall  and 
so  beautiful ! so  changed,  and  yet  the  same  dear 
Grace  I left  five  years  ago.” 

“ Five  years  ago !”  echoed  the  lady  in  a low 
voice. 

“But  here  is  Professor  Henneberg,  waiting 
all  this  time  to  be  introduced  to  you,”  said  Frank, 
drawing  her  arm  through  his,  and  advancing  to 
where  I yet  stood.  “ Heinrich,  this  is  my  dear 
and  only  sister:  Grace,  welcome  this  gentle- 
man ; he  is  my  friend.” 

It  was  not  that  I had  heard  and  thought  so 
much  of  her  already ; it  was  not  even  for  her 
beauty,  rare  and  winning  though  it  was.  No, 
it  was  for  none  of  these,  but  for  the  purity  writ- 
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ten  on  her  brow,  and  for  the  earnest  soul  look- 
ing from  her  dark  eyes,  that  I succumbed  in 
one  moment  to  that  deep  and  passionate  tide 
of  love  which  has  never  ceased  since  then  to 
overflow  my  heart.  Confused  and  silent,  I 
could  only  bow  to  her ; and  when  she  extended 
her  hand — that  small  white  hand — what  could 
I do  but  hold  it,  tremblingly  and  irresolutely, 
in  mine,  and  then  stoop  down  and  kiss  it  ? 

“My  friend  has  saluted  you  after  our  Ger- 
man fashion,  Grace,”  said  Frank,  smiling,  as  he 
saw  her  embarrassment  and  mine.  “Abroad 
we  kiss  the  hand  of  a lady,  and  we  only  shake 
that  of  a gentleman.  If  he  be  a heart-friend, 
or  a brother,  we  rub  our  rough  beards  together 
in  a fraternal  embrace.” 

A little  while  afterward,  when  we  were  sit- 
ting together  in  a window  overlooking  the  old 
park,  the  lady,  after  glancing  doubtfully  toward 
me  twice  or  thrice,  laid  her  hand  gently  on  her 
brother's  arm,  and  said,  “ But  where,  my  dear 
Frank,  is  the  other  gentleman  — the  Oriental 
scholar — whom  you  prepared  me  to  receive  ?” 

A malicious  smile  hovered  over  his  lips,  and 
danced  in  his  dark  eyes.  “This  is  the  learned 
professor  in  person,”  he  replied,  laughingly. 
“ Speak  for  yourself,  friend ; and  if  Grace  still 
continue  to  doubt  your  identity,  reply  with  a 
spirited  harangue  in  Syriac  or  Hindostanee  1 
By-the-way,  sister  mine,  can  you  discover  who 
it  is  that  Henneberg  resembles  ? From  the  mo- 
ment I first  saw  him,  I knew  that  I had  been 
used  to  a face  strangely  like  his,  ‘ e'en  from  my 
boyish  days*/  yet  for  my  life  I can  not  tell 
whose  that  face  may  be.” 

“I  observed  it  directly,”  replied  Grace 
Ormesby.  “ The  face  is  as  familiar  to  me  as 
possible !” 

“ How  beautiful  this  is !”  I exclaimed,  step- 
ping out  upon  the  balcony,  and  looking  over  the 
wide-wooded  country,  the  distant  hills,  the  park, 
and  the  quaint,  formal  garden,  with  the  moon 
just  rising  palely  on  one  side,  and  the  red  sun 
sinking  slowly  on  the  other. 

“It  is  a truly  English  scene,”  replied  the 
lady;  “but  I suppose  it  will  not  bear  a com- 
parison with  your  German  forests*  and  vine- 
yards.” 

The  conversation  changed  again,  and  flowed 
on  into  other  channels,  like  a mountain-stream, 
now  winding  past  a little  quiet  isle,  now  dash- 
ing over  the  steep  rocks,  now  murmuring  softly 
through  the  rushes  near  a cottage-door,  and 
anon  wandering  out  and  losing  itself  in  the  deep 
sea.  Thus  the  hours  glided  away  unnoticed, 
and  I withdrew  at  last  with  a sigh. 

Mine  was  a large  dark  room,  with  an  enor- 
mous bed,  like  a hearse,  in  the  centre  of  the 
floor.  Two  ebony  cabinets,  richly  inlaid,  stood 
on  either  side  of  the  fire-place.  An  antique  Ve- 
netian mirror  was  suspended  above  the  toilet- 
table,  and  some  high-backed  chairs  and  moyen- 
age  fautcuils  were  scattered  about  in  various 
directions. 

Glancing  round  at  these  details,  I walked 
over  to  one  of  the  casements,  threw  it  open,  andr 
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leaning  forward  into  the  moonlight,  thought  of 
the  lady  whom  I had  already  dared  to  love.  It 
was  long  past  midnight  when  I returned  into 
the  chamber,  and  dropped  upon  a chair.  My 
eyes  wandered  listlessly  round  the  room,  and 
encountered  a picture  which  I had  not  before 
observed — “some  old  ancestral  portrait,  no 
doubt  !”  I rose ; I advanced  toward  it ; I raised 
the  candle  ....  a freezing  sensation  came  upon 
me ; my  eyes  grew  dim ; my  heart  stood  still. 
In  that  portrait  I recognized — myself! 

Suddenly  I turned  and  rushed  to  the  door ; 
but,  as  my  fingers  closed  upon  the  handle,  I 
paused.  “ What  folly  I”  I said,  conquering  my 
fears  by  a strong  effort.  “ It  must  be  a mirror 
after  all !”  So  I nerved  myself  to  return. 

Once  more  I stood  before  it,  and  surveyed  it 
steadily.  It  was  no  mirror,  but  a picture — an 
old  oil-painting,  cracked  in  many  places,  and 
wearing  the  brittle,  deepened  tone  of  age.  The 
portrait  represented  a young  man  in  the  cos- 
tume of  the  reign  of  James  the  First,  with  ruff 
and  doublet.  But  the  face — the  face  1 I sick- 
ened as  I gazed  *upon  it ; for  every  feature  was 
mine ! The  long  light  hair,  descending  almost 
to  the  shoulders;  the  pallid  hue  and  anxious 
brow,  the  compressed  lips  and  fair  mustache, 
the  very  meaning  and  expression  of  the  eye — 
all,  all  my  own,  as  though  reflected  from  the 
surface  of  a glass  1 

I stood  fascinated,  spell-bound:  my  eyes  were 
riveted  upon  the  picture,  and  its  eyes,  glance 
for  glance,  on  mine.  At  length  the  tide  of 
horror  seemed  to  burst  its  bounds;  a groan 
broke  from  my  lips,  and  dashing  my  lamp  upon 
the  ground  that  I might  behold  the  face  no 
more,  I flew  to  the  window,  and  leaped  out  into 
the  garden. 

All  that  night,  hour  after  hour,  I wandered 
through  the  avenues  and  glades  of  the  park, 
startling  the  red-deer  in  their  midnight  coverts, 
and  scattering  the  dew-drops  from  the  low 
branches  as  I passed. 

The  morning  dawned  ere  long;  the  sun 
shone,  the  lark  rose  singing,  and  the  day- 
flowers  opened  in  thp  grass.  At  seven  o’clock 
I bent  my  steps  toward  the  house,  weary,  hag- 
gard, and  depressed.  Frank  met  me  in  the 
garden.  “You  are  out  early  this  morning, 
Heinrich,”  he  said,  gayly.  Then  observing  the 
expression  of  my  countenance,  “Good  Heavens !” 
he  exclaimed,  “what  is  the  matter?” 

“ I have  not  slept  at  all,”  I replied,  in  a hol- 
low tone ; “ and  I have  suffered  the  torture  of  a 
hundred  nights  in  one.  Come  with  me  to  my 
bed-chamber,  and  I will  tell  you.” 

We  went,  and  I told  him.  He  heard  me  out 
in  silence,  and  looked  frequently  from  the  por- 
trait to  my  face.  When  I had  done,  he  laughed 
aloud,  and  shook  his  head.  “I  acknowledge,” 
he  said,  “ that  the  resemblance  is  striking ; and 
not  only  the  resemblance,  but  the  coincidence ; 
for,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  this  is  actually  the 
portrait  of  one  of  your  countrymen — a Baron 
von  Ravensberg,  of  Suabia,  who  married  a 
daughter  of  our  house  in  the  year  1614.  At  the 


same  time,  my  dear  Heinrich,  I can  not  hear 
of  any  thing  supernatural  in  the  matter.  It  is 
one  of  those  fortuitous  circumstances  which  are 
daily  occurring ; and,  after  all,  the  likeness  may 
be,  in  a great  measure,  simply  national.  For 
instance,  we  know  how  strongly  the  peasantry 
of  Scotland  and  of  Ireland  are  imbued  with  one 
physiognomical  stamp ; the  Italian  cast  of  face 
is  peculiar ; and  (not  to  cite  the  tribes  of  color- 
ed men,  or  even  the  Chinese  and  Tartars)  how 
remarkably  are  these  facial  characteristics  im- 
printed upon  the  natives  of  America  I The  laat 
instance  is,  indeed,  one  which  admits  of  wide 
physiological  inquiry.  The  Americans,  gath- 
ered together  as  they  are  from  all  the  shores  of 
the  Old  World,  have  received  a stamp  of  indi- 
viduality, as  it  were,  from  the  very  climate  in 
which  they  live : and  even  in  the  second  gener- 
ation the  new  characteristics  become  apparent” 
i I heard,  but  scarcely  heeded  his  words.  When 
he  had  ceased  speaking,  I looked  up  as  if  from 
a dream.  “ It  may  be  all  very  true,  Ormesby,” 
I replied ; “ but  I can  not  occupy  this  room  an- 
other night.” 

“ Nor  is  there  any  occasion  that  you  should,” 
said  he,  cheerily.  “ Come  down  to  the  break- 
fast-parlor, and  I will  order  the  green  bed-room 
to  be  prepared  for  you !” 

I felt  now  as  if  some  destiny  were  upon  me ; 
and  many  days  elapsed  before  I regained  my 
cheerfulness.  By  degrees,  however,  the  im- 
pression wore  away,  and  as  I no  longer  saw,  I 
ceased  to  think  of  the  picture. 

CHAPTER  II. 

Oh,  thou  solitary  dream  of  my  life ! wake, 
wake  once  more,  and  let  me  for  a brief  moment 
forget  the  shaded  years  that  have  risen  up  be- 
tween my  soul  and  thee ! 

I loved  her — shall  I say  loved t Ah,  no ! I 
love  her  still  — I shall  love  her  till  I die ! Let 
me  tell  how  deep  and  passionate  that  love  was ; 
how  I lived  day  after  day  in  the  sweet  air  she 
breathed;  how  I sat  and  watched  the  inner- 
light  of  her  dark,  earnest  eyes ; how  my  heart 
failed  within  me,  listening  to  her  voice. 

Her  voice  1 Ah,  that  sweet,  low  voice,  so 
calm,  so  meaning,  and  so  musical ! It  vibrates 
even  now  upon  my  ear,  and  brings  the  stranger- 
tears  back  to  my  eyes  ! How  can  I paint  the 
long,  golden  days  of  that  dreamy  autumnal  sea- 
son, when  I went  forth  by  her  6ide  into  the  yel- 
low corn-fields  amidst  the  reapers,  and  through 
the  pleasant  lanes  on  every  side  ? There  we 
used  to  talk  of  sweet  and  high  things,  and  some- 
times we  Bat  beneath  the  spreading  boughs  while 
I read  aloud  to  her  from  Shakspeare,  or  trans- 
lated a few  pages  of  Schiller.  How  my  voice 
rose  and  trembled  as  the  words  translated  the 
language  of  my  heart ! 

Then  there  were  the  happy  evenings  when 
we  sat  by  the  open  windows  of  the  old  drawing- 
room, looking  out  upon  the  dusky  park  and  the 
clear,  starry  sky ; when  the  harvest-moon  shone 
down  upon  the  stirless  trees ; when  the  night- 
ingale shook  her  wild  song  from  her  little  throat 
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hard  by ; and  the  drowsy  air  hung  like  an  en- 
chanted element  oyer  all ! 

At  such  times  Grace  would  touch  the  keys  of 
the  piano,  and  sing  the  ballads  of  my  native 
land.  Then  strange  hopes  and  lofty  specula- 
tions found  utterance  from  our  lips,  and  we  talk- 
ed poetry  to  the  night ! 

Why  do  I linger  thus  ? It  was  but  a dream. 
Let  me  tell  of  my  awakening. 

At  the  extremity  of  my  friend's  garden  there 
stood  an  old-fashioned  summer-house,  shaped 
like  a pagoda,  with  a gilt  ball  upon  the  summit. 
This  point  commanded  an  extensive  and  beau- 
tiful prospect.  In  front  stood  the  old  house, 
with  its  carved  gable-ends  and  burnished  weath- 
er-cocks ; the  garden,  curiously  planted  in  form- 
al beds,  and  interspersed  with  trees  of  quaintly- 
cut  pyramidal  form  ; the  terraced  walks ; the 
spreading  park ; and,  beyond  the  park,  the  sum- 
mits of  the  blue  hills  far  away.  In  the  sum- 
mer-house stood  a table  and  two  rustic  chairs ; 
and  just  before  the  entrance  a simple  pedestal 
was  erected,  whereon  a dial,  worn  and  rusted  by 
the  storms  of  many  years,  told  the  silent  hours 
by  the  sun. 

Here  it  was  that  I sat  one  sunny  morning, 
face  to  face  with  her.  An  open  volume  lay  be- 
side me  on  the  table,  and  I had  been  reading ; 
and  my  darling  was  there,  bending  her  head 
low  over  some  womanly  work  well  fitted  for  her 
dainty  fingers.  I could  not  see  her  eyes  for  the 
dark  curls  that  fell  adown  her  cheeks. 

The  book  was  Chaucer — I remember  it  well. 
I had  been  reading  the  Knight's  Tale,  and  we 
had  broken  off  at  the  death  of  Areite.  After  a 
few  words  of  admiration,  there  came  a pause ; 
and  as  I turned  to  resume  the  poem  my  eyes 
rested  upon  her,  and  I could  not  remove  them. 
Very  silently  I sat  there  looking  at  her,  watch- 
ing the  flitting  of  her  fingers*  and  the  com- 
ing and  going  of  her  breath ; and  I asked  my- 
self, “Can  this  be  life,  or  is  it  nothing  but  a 
dream?" 

Suddenly,  I felt  the  deep  love  welling  upward 
from  my  heart  to  my  lips,  and  refusing  to  be 
any  longer  mate ; and  then — then  I found  my- 
self at  her  feet,  clasping  her  hands  in  mine,  and 
saying  over  and  over  again,  in  a quick,  broken 
voice,  between  tears  and  trembling, 

“Grace — dear,  dearest  Grace — I love  you!” 

But  she  made  no  answer,  and  only  sat  quite 
pale  and  still,  and  downward-looking,  like  a 
marble  saint. 

“ Not  one  ward,  Grace — not  one  ?” 

Her  lip  quivered.  Slowly  she  lifted  up  her 
face,  and  fixed  her  eyes  on  mine.  Oh ! they 
were  deep,  and  dark,  and  earnest,  and  they 
thrilled  through  me ! 

“Heinrich,”  she  said,  in  that  low,  clear  tone 
that  betokens  the  deepest  intensity  of  emotion, 
“ Heinrich,  I loved  you  long  ago— before  I ever 
saw  you.” 

8urely  there  was  nothing  in  these  words  that 
should  not  have  filled  me  with  delight,  and  yet 
they  smote  upon  me  with  a sensation  of  inde- 
scribable horror. 


I had  heard  them  before — ay,  and  in  that  very 
spot! 

With  the  swiftness  of  electricity  it  rushed 
upon  me ; and  in  one  passing  second,  as  a land- 
scape flits  before  us  in  the  flashes  of  a storm,  I 
recollected,  oh,  Heavens ! not  only  the  place, 
the  hour,  the  summer-house,  the  garden,  bat 
herself,  her  words,  her  eyes — all,  all  familiar  as 
if  they  were  a portion  of  my  own  being  1 

“Grace!  Grace!”  I shrieked,  springing  to 
my  feet,  and  clasping  my  hands  wildly  above 
my  bead,  “ do  you  not  remember — once  before 
— here,  here « — centuries  ago  — do  you  not  re- 
member— do  you  not — do  you  not  remem — ” 

A choking,  dreadful  feeling  arrested  my 
breath ; the  ground  rocked  beneath  my  feet ; a 
red  mist  swam  before  my  eyes — I staggered — I 
fell! 

I remember  nothing  of  what  followed. 

* v * • * * 

Even  now  it  seems  to  me  as  if  years  passed 
away  between  that  moment  and  the  period  when 
my  consciousness  returned.  Long  passionless 
years — without  a thought,  without  a hope,  with- 
out a fear ; dark  as  night,  and  blank  as  dream- 
less sleep ! 

But  it  was  not  so.  Scarcely  three  weeks  had 
elapsed  since  I was  seized  with  the  fever;  and 
so  far  from  having  lain  there  in  a passive  trance, 
I had  all  the  time  been  racked  by  the  burning 
visions  of  delirium. 

Brought  to  the  very  confines  of  the  grave- 
weak,  emaciated,  and  careless  of  all  around  me 
— I permitted  two  or  three  days  to  pass  away  in 
this  state  of  listless  debility,  without  asking  even 
a question  about  the  past,  or  daring  to  dwell  for 
an  instant  upon  the  future.  I had  not  the  power 
to  think. 

Those  first  days  of  sanity  seemed  almost  to 
glide  by  like  waking  dreams,  and  I passed  in- 
sensibly from  drowsy  perception  to  long  and  fre- 
quent slumbers.  While  awake,  I listened  idly 
to  the  ticking  of  the  clock,  and  to  the  passing 
footsteps  on  the  stairs ; watched  the  sunlight 
creeping  slowly  round  the  walls  with  the  ad- 
vancing day ; followed,  like  a child,  the  quiet 
movements  of  my  nurse,  and  accepted  without 
question  the  medicines  and  aliments  which  she 
brought  to  me.  I was  feebly  conscious,  too,  of 
the  constantly-recurring  visits  of  the  doctor ; 
and  when  he  felt  my  pulse,  and  enjoined  me  not 
to  speak,  I was  too  weak  and  weary  even  to  reply. 

On  the  morning  of  the  third  (or  it  might  have 
been  the  fourth)  day,  I woke  from  a long  sleep 
which  seemed  to  have  lasted  all  the  night,  and 
I felt  the  springs  of  life  and  thought  renewed 
within  me.  I looked  round  the  room,  and,  for 
the  first  time,  wondered  where  1 was. 

The  nurse  was  soundly  sleeping  in  an  arm- 
chair at  my  bedside.  The  room  was  large  and 
airy.  The  window  was  shadowed  by  a tree,  the 
leaves  of  which  rustled  with  the  wind.  Some 
hook-shelves,  laden  with  bright,  new  volumes, 
were  suspended  against  the  wall ; and  a small 
table,  covered  with  phials  and  wine-glasses,  was 
placed  at  the  foot  of  the  bed. 
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I asked  myself  where  I had  been  before  this 
illness,  and  in  one  moment  I remembered,  even 
to  the  last  broken  words ! Then  all  was  dark- 
ness. 

I must  have  given  utterance  to  somfe  excla- 
mation, for  my  attendant  woke,  and  turned  a 
startled  face  upon  me. 

“Nurse,”  I said,  eagerly,  “where  am  I?' 
whose  house  is  this  ?” 

“Hush,  Sir!  This  is  Dr.  Howard’s;  but 
you  are  to  keep  quiet.  Here  is  the  doctor  him- 
self!” 

The  door  opened,  and  a gentlemanly-looking 
man  entered.  Seeing  me  awake,  he  smiled 
pleasantly,  and  took  a seat  beside  my  bed. 

“ I see  by  your  countenance,  my  young  friend, 
that  you  are  better,”  he  said.  * ‘ Did  I hear  you 
asking  where  yon  are  ? You  are  my  guest  and 
patient.” 

‘ ‘ How  came  I here  ? Where  is  this  house  ?” 

“You  have  had  a brain  fever,  and  were  re- 
moved to  my  dwelling  at  my  request.  By  that 
arrangement  I have  been  enabled  to  give  your 
case  more  attention.  I live  in  the  village  of 
Torringhurst,  two  miles  from  Ormesby  Park.” 

“And  Frank,  and  — and  Miss  Ormesby?”  I 
began,  hesitatingly. 

“Your  friends  have  been  very  anxious  for 
you,”  he  said,  with  some  irresolution,  a?  if  scarce 
knowing  how  to  reply.  “Mr.  Ormesby  watch- 
ed many  nights  at  your  bedside.  They — they 
waited  till  they  knew  you  to  be  out  of  danger.” 

“ And  then  ?”  I cried,  eagerly. 

“And  then  they  left  Ormesby  Park  for  the 
Continent.” 

“For  the  Continent!”  I repeated,  quite  stu- 
pefied. Then  making  an  effort  to  rise,  “ I will 
follow  them!”  I cried.  “Where  are  they?  I 
am  better  now ; I will  go — I will !” 

The  doctor  laid  his  hand  gently  on  my  shoul- 
der. I sank  back  upon  the  pillows  utterly  pow- 
erless ; and  he  resumed, 

“ I have  promised  not  to  say  where  they  are 
gone;  and  — and  they  do  not  wish  that  you 
should  follow.” 

* 1 1 will  go ! Why  should  I not  ? What  have 
I done  that  she  should  treat  me  thus  ? Oh,  cru- 
el, cruel!” 

I was  so  weak  and  wretched  that  I burst  into 
tears,  and  sobbed  like  a child. 

He  looked  at  me  gravely  and  compassionately. 

“ My  young  friend,”  he  said,  taking  my  hand 
in  his,  and  looking  into  my  eyes,  “ you  are  a 
man  of  education  and  intellect.  I well  know 
that  to  leave  you  in  doubt  would  be  not  only  the 
unkindest,  but  the  unwisest  thing  that  I could 
do.  Now,  listen  to  me,  and  prepare  yourself  for 
a great  disappointment.  Shortly  before  your 
seizure,  you  made  some  observations  (resulting, 
probably,  from  the  approach  of  fever)  which 
much  shocked  and  alarmed  your  friend's  sister. 
It  appears,  likewise,  that  a few  weeks  before 
that  you  expressed  yourself  very  strangely  with 
respect  to  a picture.  These  two  circumstances, 
I regret  to  say,  have  impressed  your  friends  of 
the  Park  with  the  idea  that  you  are  the  victim, 


I will  not  say  of  unsound  mind,  but  of  a delu- 
sive theory,  which  must  prove  highly  detriment- 
al to  your  own  mental  and  physical  well-being, 
as  well  as  to  the  happiness  of  those  connected 
with  you.  Such  being  the  case,  Mr.  Ormesby 
is  of  opinion  that  your  intimacy  with  his  sister 
must  unavoidably  cease  ; and  the  better  to  effect 
this,  he  has  taken  her  abroad  for  a time,  which, 
I am  sorry  to  say,  she  greatly  needs,  having  suf- 
fered much  since  your  illness.  Mr.  Ormesby 
intrusted  me  with  this  letter  for  you.  Good- 
morning,  my  young  friend.  We  all  have  troub- 
les to  encounter  in  life ; and  though  yours  be  a 
heavy  one,  remember  how  very  many  are  heavier 
still !” 

Here  is  a transcript  of  the  letter : 

“ Deeply  painful  as  it  U to  me  thus  to  addren  yon  aft- 
er so  severe  an  illness,  my  dear  Heinrich,  I must  write  a 
few  lines,  entreating  your  forgiveness  for  the  seeming 
unkindness  of  which  I am  guilty  in  thus  quitting  En- 
gland before  you  are  sufficiently  recovered  to  wish  me 
farewell.  I will  leave  to  my  kind  friend,  Dr.  Howard, 
the  ungrateful  task  of  explaining  to  yon  my  motives  for 
this  departure,  but  I can  trust  only  my  own  pen  to  de- 
scribe to  you  the  deep  grief  winch  that  determination 
has  cost  me.  Nothing  but  the  sense  of  a duty  still  more 
imperative  than  that  of  friendship  could  have  forced  me 
to  inflict  upon  you  a disappointment  in  which  I entreat 
you  to  believe  I have  an  equal  share.  My  dear  old  col- 
lege friend,  forgive  and  still  love  me,  for  my  attachment 
to  yon  must  and  will  ever  be  the  same.  Perhaps  in  time 
to  come,  when  all  that  has  lately  passed  shall  be,  if  not 
forgotten,  at  least  unregretted— when  you  have  formed 
other  ties,  and  are  surrounded  by  your  children,  you  will 
suffer  me  to  resume  my  old  place  in  your  confidence,  and 
will  welcome  to  your  hearth  and  heart 
“Your  friend, 

. “ Fkakk  Okxisbt." 

****** 

There  are  times  when  this  beautiful  world 
seems  to  put  on  a mourning  garb,  as  if  sympa- 
thizing, like  a gentle  mother,  with  the  grief  that 
is  consuming  us ; when  the  trees  shake  their 
arms  in  mute  sorrow,  and  scatter  their  withered 
leaves  like  ashes  on  our  heads ; when  the  slow 
rains  weep  down  around  ns,  and  the  veiy  clonds 
look  old  above.  Then,  like  Hamlet  the  Dane, 
we  think 

“This  goodly  frame,  the  earth,  a sterile  promontory, 

And  this  brave  o’erhanging  firmament,  the  air; 

This  majestical  roof,  fretted  with  golden  fire, 

A fonl  and  pestilent  congregation  of  vapors.’' 

And  so  it  was  with  me,  walking  solitary  and 
sad  beneath  the  sighing  trees  in  one  of  the  pub- 
lic gardens  of  Paris. 

The  dead  leaves  rustled  as  I trod,  and  the 
bare  branches  clashed  together  in  the  wind.  A 
little  to  the  right  rolled  the  gay  carriages  and 
the  tide  of  busy  pleasure-seekers.  Overhead 
the  clouds  hung  low  and  dark,  now  and  then 
shedding  brief  showers.  All  within  the  gar- 
dens was  blank  and  deserted. 

I was  still  weak  and  suffering,  but  I could 
not  stay  in  the  country  which  she  had  left.  I 
came  hither,  seeking  change  and  distraction— 
perhaps,  too,  with  a vague  hope  that  I might 
find  her.  Could  I but  see  her  once  more— 
could  I but  hear  the  sweet  sound  of  her  voice, 
bidding  me  (if  it  must  be  so)  an  eternal  fare- 
well, I would  at  least  bow  down  my  head  be- 
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fore  the  Mighty  Shadow,  and  say,  “Thy  will, 
not  mine,  be  done.” 

But  in  Paris  I had  fonnd  her  not ; neither 
had  I found  peace,  or  hope,  or  rest.  The  clouds 
had  rolled  between  me  and  the  sun,  and  every 
land  alike  was  darkened. 

I then  felt  that  I could  say  with  Sir  Thomas 
Brown : “ For  the  world,  I count  it  not  an  inn, 
but  an  hospital ; and  a place  not  to  live,  but  to 
die  in.”  Yet  I never  thought  to  reproach  her 
for  my  sorrow ! nay,  I blessed  her  for  the  love 
that  had  once  beamed  on  me  from  her  eyes,  and 
for  the  happy,  happy  times  which  must  return 
no  more. 

Think  you,  my  friend,  that  I have  changed 
since  then?  No,  I love  her  still,  with  a love 
and  reverence  inexpressible.  She  thought  me 
mad.  It  is  a hard  word  — perhaps  it  waB  a 
hard  thought — but  was  it  hers  ? 

I can  not  tell;  yet  I think  not.  At  all 
events,  I feel  the  sweet  assurance  that  she  once 
loved,  and  that  she  always  pitied  me. 

Sometimes  (though  it  was  only  at  the  first), 
I feared  that  perhaps  it  might  be  as  she  thought. 
Could  these  flashes  of  strange  memory  be  but 
the  fitful  dawnings  of  insanity?  I reasoned. 
I examined  myself,  and  I found  no  inward  cor- 
roboration. Again  there  was  a time  when  I 
dreaded  lest  the  grief  should  drive  me  to  it. 
But  it  was  not  so.  Even  when  my  heart  was 
breaking,  I loved  her,  and  was  thankful  that  I 
loved.  Even  then  I would  not  have  changed 
the  memory  of  that  dream  for  the  blank  that 
went  before. 

I hold  it  true,  whate'er  befall ; 

I feel  it  when  I sorrow  most ; 

'Til  better  to  have  loved  and  lost 
Than  never  to  have  loved  at  all. 

Fare-thee-well,  sweet  Grace  Ormesby  — fare- 
thee-well,  dear  lady  of  my  love!  Go  from 
these  pages  as  thou  wentest  from  my  life,  and 
therein  be  no  more  seen.  Like  a sunbeam, 
faded  art  thou  evermore  to  me ; and  thy  pale 
face  and  earnest  eyes  are  still  present  to  my 
gaze  through  the  mist a of  many  years.  Yet 
doth  Time,  with  every  season,  steal  somewhat 
from  the  distinctness  of  the  vision ; and  as  mine 
eyes  grow  dim  with  age  and  anguish,  so  doth 
thine  image  recede  farther  and  farther  into  the 
dusky  chambers  of  the  Past.  Peace  be  with 
thee,  lady,  wheresoe’er  thou  art ; peace  be  with 
thee! 

How  ill  the  life  of  a great  city  accords  with  a 
great  grief,  and  yet  how  far  better  is  it  for  the 
sufferer  than  rural  quiet ! Petrarch,  in  the  se- 
clusion of  Yaucluse,  never  ceased  to  weep;  and 
solitary  weeping  makes  one  selfish.  Never 
hearing,  never  thinking  of  the  smiles  and  tears 
of  others,  we  learn  to  compassionate  ourselves 
only,  and  in  all  this  wide  world  see  no  face  but 
our  own.  Contact  with  our  fellow-creatures, 
though  it  be  only  in  the  streets  of  a city,  where 
we  have  not  a single  friend,  is  good  for  us. 
Not  the  most  misanthropic  can  thread  that  va- 
rying tide,  and  see  that  quick  succession  of 
frees,  without  feeling  that  he  is  a portion  of 


the  many,  and  that  it  is  his  duty  to  be  a work- 
er among  men.  He  has  a part  to  play,  and 
there  he  knows  that  he  is  called  upon  to  play 
it. 

Walking  in  that  deserted  alley  of  the  Lux- 
embourg Gardens,  within  hearing,  though  not 
within  sight  of  the  living  stream  beyond,  this 
truth  became  clear  to  me,  and  I said  : “ I have 
been  idle  and  a dreamer.  Books  have  been  my 
world,  and  I have  accepted  all  without  giving 
'any.  From  this  present  suffering  I must  be 
free  or  die ; and  in  activity  alone  can  I ever  find 
forgetfulness.  Now  I,  too,  will  work.” 

And  I made  up  my  mind  to  do  the  work  for 
which  I was  fitted.  I resolved  to  write  my 
long-contemplated  book  on  “The  Poetry  of 
Oriental  Life  and  Language.** 

That  night  my  quiet  rooms  in  the  dead,  old- 
fashioned  Rue  de  Parnasse,  seemed  less  dreary. 
It  was  now  almost  winter ; it  had  rained  at  in- 
tervals for  many  days,  and  the  air  was  very 
chill.  I found  a cheerful  fire  in  my  sitting- 
room.  The  curtains  shut  out  the  dismantled 
garden.  I drew  my  table  to  the  fire-place, 
trimmed  my  lamp,  took  pen  and  paper,  and 
sketched  the  outline  of  my  work. 

My  evening’s  occupation  was  followed  by  a 
night  of  sound,  refreshing  sleep ; and  from  this 
day  I recovered  rapidly.  The  next  morning 
found  me,  for  the  first  time,  before  the  gloomy 
entrance  to  the  Biblioth&que  Royale. 

I passed  through  the  solemn  court-yard,  with 
its  little  garden,  its  mounted  statue,  and  its  air 
of  classic  stillness.  I passed  on  to  the  rooms 
appropriated  to  study,  and  chose  a remote  cor- 
ner by  a window.  There  I took  my  place, 
amidst  a busy  company,  and  so  began  my  life 
of  authorship  in  Paris. 

Day  after  day,  week  after  week,  I pursued 
the  same  mode  of  existence.  I occupied  the 
same  place  ; I followed  the  same  train  of 
thought,  and  resolutely  bore  out  my  intention 
of  labor.  And  labor  rewarded  me  with  a por- 
tion of  my  lost  peace ; and  amidst  those  venera- 
ble archives  of  old  learning ; amidst  the  millions 
of  precious  books  and  manuscripts  there  treas- 
ured ; amidst  the  wealth  of  literature  amassed 
from  antique  days  by  Francis  I.,  by  the  Medici, 
by  the  Sporzi,  by  the  Visconti,  by  Petrarch — I 
lost  for  a while  the  remembrance  of  my  private 
sorrows. 

Thus  dwelling  with  “the  assembled  souls  of 
all  that  men  held  wise,”  I gradually  fell  into  a 
frame  of  mind  and  a routine  of  habits  the  best 
calculated,  perhaps,  for  a man  of  my  thought- 
ful disposition. 

Excluded  on  Sundays  from  the  library,  I gen- 
erally passed  those  mornings  in  the  Louvre, 
wandering  through  the  galleries  of  antiquities ; 
pursuing  my  studies  of  ancient  Etrurian  and 
Greek  history  amidst  the  vases,  mosaics,  and 
cameos  of  the  Musee  Grec  et  Egyptien ; and 
sometimes,  though  rarely,  mingling  with  the 
throngs  who  on  this  day  frequent  the  art-gal- 
leries, and  testify  by  their  orderly  and  respect- 
ful bearing  the  admiration  of  beauty  which  may 
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be  felt  even  by  the  poorest  and  least  instructed 
of  the  community. 

As  the  spring-time  came,  I used  to  escape  on 
the  Sunday  into  the  pleasant  parks  and  country 
lanes  in  the  neighborhood  of  Paris.  There,  in 
the  sylvan  glades  and  hills  of  St.  Cloud,  among 
the  alleys  of  the  wood  at  Vincennes,  or  in  the 
funereal  forest-shades  of  St.  Germains,  I used  to 
spend  the  long  sunny  days  alone,  with  a book 
of  my  own  thoughts.  I was  resigned,  if  not 
happy ; and  my  book  progressed  with  the  weeks 
and  months  as  they  went  by. 

There  was  one  of  the  attendants  at  the  Bib- 
lioth&que  Royale,  in  whom  I took  a considera- 
ble interest.  He  was  called  M.  Benoit.  I first 
remarked  him  for  the  respectability  of  his  ap- 
pearance, and  for  the  courtliness  of  his  address. 
My  surprise  was  one  day  excited  by  the  discov- 
ery that  he  read  the  Oriental  languages  with 
facility.  It  happened  thus : I had  written  the 
name  of  a rare  Arabic  work  upon  a slip  of  paper 
— as  is  the  custom  of  the  place — and  handed  it 
to  him  to  procure  for  me.  He  looked  at  it,  and 
shook  his  head.  “ It  is  useless,  Monsieur/’  he 
said;  “that  work  is  not  in  the  collection.  I 
have  been  often  asked  for  it,  but  in  rain.  If 
Monsieur  will  write  for  this  work  instead,  I 
think  he  will  find  its  contents  very  similar.” 

And  he  wrote  the  title  of  another  book  upon 
the  back  of  my  paper,  and  wrote  it,  moreover, 
in  the  Arabic  characters. 

“You  understand  Arabic?”  I exclaimed, 
with  amazement. 

He  smiled  sadly. 

44  I was  once  a rich  man,  Monsieur,”  he  said, 
with  a sigh,  “and  my  education  is  all  that  I 
have  not  lost.” 

After  this  I had  many  conversations  with  M. 
Benoit,  and  he  frequently  visited  me  at  my 
apartments  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain.  I 
learned  that  he  was  the  son  of  a wealthy  build- 
er ; that  he  had  received  one  of  the  most  learn- 
ed and  expensive  of  educations ; that  his  prop- 
erty had  been  entirely  lost  in  the  boundless  de- 
struction of  the  Reign  of  Terror ; that  he  had 
barely  existed,  for  some  time,  upon  the  charity 
of  a few  compassionate  savcms ; and  that  dur- 
ing the  Consulate  he  had  obtained  this  subor- 
dinate situation  through  the  interest  of  an  early 
college-friend.  I compared  this  poor  old  man’s 
condition  with  my  own,  and  learned  a lesson 
from  his  patient  cheerfulness.  Soon  I enter- 
tained almost  an  affection  for  him.  I found 
his  conversation  learned,  often  profound ; and 
I gradually  unfolded  to  him  the  plan  and  pur- 
pose of  my  book  and  of  my  opinions. 

One  evening  I had  been  reading  a chapter  to 
him,  and  we  were  arguing  upon  certain  induc- 
tions which  I had  therein  made  from  the  system 
of  Zoroaster. 

“It  is  very  strange,”  said  M.  Benoit,  “but 
it  strikes  me  that  we  have  a MS.  in  which  the 
author  has  anticipated  you  on  this  subject.” 

44  Indeed  I”  I cried  with  a feeling  of  disap- 
pointment. 44 1 had  hoped  that  my  views  were 
original.” 


4 4 It  may  be  original,  Monsieur  Henneberg, 
without  being  new,  ” replied  the  old  gentleman.  * 
4 4 That  it  is  original  in  your  mind  I know  de- 
cidedly; for  the  MS.  in  question  has  never 
been  copied,  and,  indeed,  I think,  has  never 
been  read  excepting  by  myself  and  the  writer.” 

44  Perhaps  you  are  the  writer  1”  I exclaimed, 
hastily. 

44 Indeed  I am  not,”  he  said,  musingly;  44  but 
I knew  him  well — very  well.  He  was  a profes- 
sor in  the  College  Royale  de  France,  and  from 
him  I received  the  greater  part  of  my  education 
in  the  Oriental  tongues.  He  was  a great  suf- 
ferer, and  he  loved  me  dearly.  I was  his  favor- 
ite pupil ; I attended  his  death-bed.  Just  be* 
fore  he  died  he  gave  the  MS.  into  my  care,  and 
hade  me  present  it  to  the  Bibliotheque  Royale. 

I did  so,  and  read  it.  It  is  utterly  unknown-^ 
it  lies  amidst  thousands  of  others ; and  I believe 
no  person  has  ever  perused  it  before  or  since.” 

44 1 should  like  to  see  this  work,”  I said. 

xtTrhs-bien ,”  he  replied,  44 1 will  show  it  to 
you  to-morrow.” 

I could  not  rest  that  night  for  thinking  of 
what  the  old  librarian  had  told  me.  I felt 
greatly  disquieted  that  another  should  have  been 
before  me  in  this  path,  which  I had  hitherto  be- 
lieved a virgin  solitude.  My  self-love,  my  am- 
bition was  wounded,  and  I rose  in  the  morning 
feverish  and  unre freshed. 

Precisely  as  the  hour  of  admittance  arrived  I 
entered  the  reading-rooms  of  the  library.  I 
looked  around  in  every  direction,  but  M.  Benoit 
was  nowhere  to  be  seen.  I tried  to  read — to 
work ; but  it  was  in  vain.  I could  not  keep  my 
attention  fixed  for  five  minutes  together,  and  I 
turned  my  head  every  instant  toward  the  door. 

More  than  an  hour  elapsed  before  he  came ; 
but  at  last  he  entered  the  room  and  advanced  to 
the  comer  where  I was  sitting. 

“Where  is  the  manuscript,  M.  Benoit?”  I 
said,  eagerly — 44  the  manuscript  on  Oriental  lit- 
erature which  you  named  to  me  last  evening  ?” 

4 4 It  is  here,  M.  Henneberg,”  he  replied, 
pointing  to  a packet  beneath  his  arm.  44 1 had 
some  difficulty  in  finding  it,  for  it  has  lain  there  * 
untouched  these  twenty  years.” 

Slowly,  and  with  the  tremulous  fingers  of 
age,  he  untied  the  papers  in  which  it  was  en- 
veloped, and  placed  the  manuscript  before  me. 
The  exterior  was  soiled  with  the  dust  of  years, 
and  the  paper  yellow  like  parchment. 

I opened  the  leaves  at  random;  I started 
back ; I rubbed  my  eyes,  to  be  sure  that  I was 
not  dreaming;  then  I sat  staring,  cold,  silent 
as  a stone  image  on  a tomb : the  handwriting 
upon  those  pages  was  mg  own. 

I think  I have  already  said  that  mine  was  a 
very  peculiar  hand.  It  partook  strangely  of  the 
curves  and  idiosyncrasies  of  Eastern  characters. 

It  was  unlike  any  other,  and  at  Leipzig  it  had 
frequently  been  the  subject  of  remark.  There 
was  no  mistaking  it ; and  here  it  was  reproduced 
before  my  eyes,  in  a manuscript  written  prob- 
ably years  before  I was  bom ! 

By  a powerful,  almost  a superhuman  effort,  I 
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mastered  the  emotion  by  which  I had  been  over- 
come, and,  bending  down  that  he  might  not  ob- 
serve the  deadly  pallor  of  my  face,  I said,  hoarse- 
ly, 44  And  so  it  was  a countryman  of  yours  who 
wrote  this,  M.  Benoit  ?” 

44  A kind  friend  and  master  of  mine,  M.  Hen- 
neberg,”  replied  the  librarian ; 44  not  a country- 
man.” 

44  Indeed  l”  I said.  44  Was  he  not  French  ?”• 

“Ah,  mon  Die u ! no ; he  was  a German.” 

Again  I started.  I turned  to  the  beginning 
of  the  work ; my  eyes  fell  upon  the  first  few  sen- 
tences   I had  half  expected  it.  Their  im- 

port, though  not  their  phraseology,  was  precise- 
ly the  same  as  those  which  commenced  my  own 
book! 

44  And  pray  from  what  part  of  Germany  did 
your  friend  come,  M.  Benoit?”  I asked,  with 
forced  composure. 

44  From  the  confines  of  Bohemia.” 

44  And  his  name?” 

“Karl  Schmidt.” 

44  May  I ask  the  date  of  his  decease?” 

The  old  gentleman  removed  his  glasses,  and 
brushed  a tear  from  his  eyes. 

44 Heins , mon  pauvre  ami!  He  died  on  the 
evening  of  the  4th  of  May,  1790.” 

The  very  date  and  moment  of  my  birth ! 

I rose  suddenly,  and,  leaning  on  the  back  of 
my  chair,  pressed  one  hand  on  my  heart  as  if 
to  still  its  fearful  palpitation.  I gasped  for 
breath ; I felt  as  if  the  ground  were  sinking  from 
beneath  my  feet ....  44 Help,  my  friend!”  I 

gasped — 44  help  l I — I am  dying !” 

In  another  moment  I had  fainted.  I was  very 
111  for  some  days  after  this ; but  as  soon  as  I 
had  sufficiently  recovered  to  bear  the  fatigue  of 
so  long  a journey,  I left  Paris  for  Leipzig.  I 
have  never  since  gone  beyond  the  boundaries 
of  this  city.  Here,  in  the  apartments  which  I 
occupied  as  a youth,  I live  an  aged  and  an  aus- 
tere man.  Here  I shall  soon  die,  and  so  end 
my  “strange,  eventful  history.” 

Such  is  the  story  of  my  life — a life  cursed  and 
withered  by  glimpses  of  a past,  which  is  known 
only  to  God.  I have  remembered  scenes  and 
people : I have  beheld  palpable  evidences  and 
traces  of  myself  in  former  stages  of  my  being. 
Whereunto  do  these  things  tend  ? Will  death 
bring  me  to  a full  knowledge  of  these  mysteries  ? 
or  is  this  spiritual  particle,  which  men  call  the 
soul,  destined  to  migrate  eternally  from  shape 
to  shape,  never  rising  to  a higher  and  diviner 
immortality?  Alas!  I know  not;  neither, 
friend,  canst  thou  reply  to  me.  Life  is  a prob- 
lem ; Death,  perchance,  a word ! Will  no  hand 
lift  the  curtain  of  eternity  ? 

****** 

It  was  nearly  dusk  by  the  time  I had  arrived 
at  the  end  of  the  Professor’s  MSS.,  and  the 
castle  and  church-spires  of  Gotha  were  already 
in  sight.  Presently  the  diligence  stopped  at  an 
inn  in  the  town ; a party  of  young  men  sur-  | 
rounded  the  novel-reading  student,  and  bore 
him  off  with  tumultuous  congratulations.  The 
priest  alighted,  and  wished  me  a civil  good- 


evening, and  I went  into  the  inn  and  dined  ex- 
ecrably. When  returned  to  the  vehicle  to  re- 
sume my  night-journey,  I found  the  three  va- 
cant places  already  occupied  by  three  new  pas- 
sengers, and  thus  we  went  on  toward  Frank- 
fort. In  about  a fortnight  I arrived  at  Interla- 
chen,  and  liked  the  place  so  well  as  to  resolve 
upon  staying  there  for  several  weeks.  One  day, 
sitting  idly  in  the  saHe-h-manger  of  the  Hotel 
Suisse,  I happened  to  take  a copy  of  GalignanVs 
Messenger  from  the  table.  One  of  the  first 
things  that  canght  my  eye  was  the  following  an- 
nouncement : 

“ Mat,  18M. 

“Died  suddenly,  on  the  evening  of  the  4th  instant,  in 

his  chambers,  at  the  College  of , In  Leipzig,  Heinrich 

Henneberg,  Professor  of  Oriental  Literature,  in  the  65th 
year  of  his  ago ; greatly  beloved  and  regretted.” 

And  so  this  was  the  end— dead ! and  on  the 
anniversary  of  his  birth ! Some  people  to  whom 
I have  read  the  foregoing  memoir  Bay  that  these 
things  are  coincidences,  and  that  too  much 
learning  touched  my  poor  friend’s  brain.  It 
may  be  so ; but  there  was  a strange  method  in 
his  madness,  after  all ; and  who  can  tell  what 
revelations  in  psychology  may  yet  be  in  store  for 
future  generations? 


LOVE  EXPERIENCES  OF  AN  IMPRES- 
SIBLE MAN.  ? 

T. 

IT  is  my  misfortune  to  have  what  is  called  an 
impressible  nature ; that  is  to  say,  a nature 
intensely  susceptible  to  surrounding  influences. 
So  easily  does  my  heart  take  the  stamp  of  con- 
tiguous objects,  that  one  would  say  it  was  made 
of  wax ; while,  on  the  other  hand,  so  rapidly  do 
the  different  impressions  disappear,  that  it  might 
be  said  to  be  made  of  sand.  I have  a theory, 
however,  which  is  much  more  satisfactory ; it  is 
that  the  heart  is  composed,  like  an  onion,  of  an 
immense  number  of  layers,  and  that  the  consec- 
utive impressions  made  upon  it  do  not  become 
obliterated,  as  would  seem,  but  sink  deeper  and 
deeper  below  the  surface,  so  that  when  the  lay- 
ers come  finally  to  be  removed  — or,  in  other 
words,  when  the  heart  comes  at  last  to  be  peel- 
ed — each  impression  will  be  discovered  in  reg- 
ular order,  and  the  common  saying  that  44  first 
impressions  are  deepest”  will  be  found  to  be  lit- 
erally true. 

But  there  is  as  much  difference  in  hearts  as 
in  onions.  The  layers  of  an  Englishman's 
heart,  for  example,  are  coarse  and  thick ; this 
is  especially  true  of  the  outer  layer.  To  make 
an  impression  upon  it  is  next  to  impossible."  It 
appears  to  be  of  a tongh  substance,  not  unlike 
gutta  percha.  To  make  a distinct  mark,  you 
must  come  down  upon  it  like  a trip-hammer; 
once  made,  the  impression  lasts,  to  be  sure,  for 
a long  time ; but  this  is  an  advantage  which  is 
more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  fact  that  an 
Englishman  never  gets  more  than  half  a dozen 
vivid  impressions  during  his  whole  life,  so  that 
his  heart  is,  in  the  end,  but  little  better  than  a 
blank  scroll,  and  will  hardly  pay  for  the  peel- 
ing. 
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An  Irishman’s  heart,  on  the  contrary,  or  a 
Frenchman’s,  is  very  rich  in  impressions ; every 
layer,  way  down  to  the  core,  is  full  of  them ; 
his  heart,  in  the  end,  will  be  found  to  be  like 
a volume  of  Harper’s  Magazine,  every  leaf  of 
which  is  a picture  of  animated  life.  This  is 
also  true,  to  some  extent,  of  the  American 
heart,  which,  like  a well-prepared  daguerreo- 
type-plate,  is  always  ready  to  receive  any  kind 
of  an  image,  good  or  bad,  and  equally  ready  to 
have  it  rubbed  off,  or,  according  to  the  above 
theory,  sunk  out  of  sight,  to  make  place  for  a 
new  one. 

Such  is  the  case,  at  any  rate,  with  my  own 
heart — or,  rather,  such  was  the  case  once,  for  I 
fear  me  that  at  present  it  is  little  better  for  im- 
pressional,  or  any  other  than  reservoir,  purposes 
than  a fossil.  What  I have  now  to  say  of  it, 
therefore,  refers  to  the  past.  To  begin : 

In  the  summer  of  1830,  being  then  at  the  ripe 
age  of  five-and-twenty,  I was  living  in  Boston,* 
which  I considered  to  be  the  only  habitable  city 
in  the  world,  and  which  was,  at  any  rate,  the 
only  city  I had  ever  inhabited.  If  any  one  with 
whom  I came  in  contact  pretended  to  prefer 
New  York,  or  Philadelphia,  or  Baltimore,  I took 
him  at  once  to  Faneuil  Hall.  If  that  didn’t 
bring  him  to  his  senses,  I conducted  him  (hur- 
rying over  Charlestown  Bridge)  to  Bunker  Hill ; 
and  that  failing,  I promenaded  him  round  the 
Common,  and  buried  his  prejudices  — I forget 
how  many  inches  deep  — in  Frog  Pond.  Of 
course,  if  I had  lived  in  any  other  city  I should 
have  been  equally  in  love  with  that,  which  serves, 
at  least,  to  show  that  I was  not  a true  Bostonian. 
In  fact,  I have  since  been  domiciled  in  some  doz- 
en different  cities,  each  of  which,  for  the  time 
being,  I believed  to  be  as  much  superior  to  any 
other  as  “modern  Athens,”  in  the  opinion  of 
all  Massachusetts  men,  is  superior  to  what  an- 
cient Athens  was,  or  what  any  other  city,  in  the 
Old  World  or  New’,  ever  can  be. 

And  what  I thought  of  Boston  I thought  of 
Boston  folks  and  Boston  things.  Byles  himself 
is  not  more  thoroughly  Bostonian  than  I was. 
There  were  no  streets  like  Boston  streets;  no 
merchants  like  Boston  merchants  (wasn’t  I one 
of  them  myself,  and  my  father  before  me  ?) ; no 
ministers  like  Boston  ministers ; no  horses  like 
Boston  horses ; no  mayors  like  Boston  mayors ; 
no  cream-cakes  like  Boston  cream-cakes ; and — 
to  come  nearer  to  the  point — no  women  like  Bos- 
ton women.  In  this  last  respect,  certainly,  there 
could  be  no  mistake.  I was  willing  to  give  up 
the  ministers,  give  up  the  horses,  give  up,  if 
necessary,  even  the  merchants  and  the  cream- 
cakes,  but  sooner  than  give  np  the  women,  I 
would  have  given  up  the  ghost. 

I was  living  at  a boarding-house,  presided 
-over  by  one  Mrs.  Whittles,  supported  (so  far  as 
she  wag  not  supported  by  her  boarders)  by  two 
unmarried  sisters  — namely,  Miss  Olivia  Whit- 
tles, or  Miss  Whittles  proper,  and  Miss  Mehit- 
ablc  Whittles — the  former  of  whom  might  have 

* So  named,  probably,  on  account  of  Its  being  the  bos 
town  of  the  world. 


been  thirty-five,  while  the  latter  should  have 
been  twenty-five,  but  was  (or  the  family  Bible 
fibbed)  exactly  eighteen.  My  story  commences 
with  the  day  I first  took  my  seat  at  the  Whit- 
tles table ; and  I should  say  here,  lest  I forget 
it,  that  whoever  took  a regular  seat  at  the  Whit- 
tles table  became  at  once  a regular  member  of 
the  Whittles  family. 

Mrs.  Whittles,  or  Mother  Whittles,  as  we  used 
to  call  her,  was  a widow — 

“A  beauty-waning  and  distressed  widow. 

In  the  afternoon  of  her  best  days.1' 

Her  husband  had  been  absent  from  the  present 
scene  of  things  for  about  ten  years ; but  the  wor- 
thy defunct  was  always  present  in  the  spirit, 
for  his  portrait  (unhappily  not  a speaking  one) 
smiled  upon  us  all  from  the  dining-room  wall, 
“ the  very  picture,”  as  his  relict  used  to  tell  us, 
“of  the  best  provider  in  the  world — poor,  poor 
Whittles,  now  cold  in  his  grave!”  — a speech 
usually  followed  by  a long  silence,  and  a mur- 
muring round  the  table  of  the  words,  “Poor, 
poor  Whittles !” 

Aside  from  the  weakness,  always  excusable 
in  a forlorn  widow,  of  constantly  alluding  to  her 
detached  half,  Mother  Whittles  was  a very  ex- 
emplary and  eminently  maternal  person.  Her 
table  might,  indeed,  have  been  more  liberally 
supplied,  but  then  her  terms  were  moderate,  and 
what  we  lacked  in  food  we  made  up  in  fun. 
Moreover,  none  of  us  were  ever  troubled  with 
dyspepsia.  For  myself,  I naturally  thought  the 
house,  iu  all  respects,  a model  establishment; 
I wouldn’t  for  the  world  have  changed  any  thing 
in  it.  I took  comfort  even  in  the  self-satisfied 
look  of  the  great  provider — who,  by-the-way,  I 
have  since  learned,  was  a great  consumer  also, 
and  did  invariably  provide  “ the  very  best  the 
market  afforded,”  promptly  paying  for  the  same 
— out  of  his  wife’s  purse. 

To  Miss  Olivia  Whittles  I didn’t  at  first  take. 
She  talked  a little  too  much  (a  weakness  with 
old  maids)  about  her  dear  minister,  Rev.  Mr. 
Sturgeon,  but  when  I came  to  hear  that  worthy 
divine,  I was  converted  at  once  to  her  opinion 
tha  the  was  “the  gracefulest  preacher  in  Bos- 
ton ;”  and  the  next  day  hired  a seat  in  the  Whit- 
tles pew,  which  I occupied  for  over  three  weeks, 
and  might  have  occupied  much  longer,  only  he 
“exchanged”  one  Sunday  with  Rev.  Mr.  Pike, 
whom  I thought  more  unctuous,  and  to  whom  I 
listened  till  his  pulpit  was  occupied  for  a fort- 
night by  Rev.  Dr.  Perch,  whom  I then  follow- 
ed ; after  which,  for  similar  reasons,  I became 
a parishioner,  first  of  Rev.  Mr.  Carp,  then  of 
Professor  Haddock,  and,  finally  (changing  my 
sect  as  well  as  my  minister),  of  Rev.  Mr.  Night- 
ingale, under  whom  I sat,  though  he  was  rath- 
er a heavy  man,  till  I left  Boston  to  settle  in 
New  York,  where  I now  attend  the  ministra- 
tions of  the  eloquent  Dr.  Hawks. 

But  to  return  to  Miss  Olivia.  Having  taken 
a 6eat  in  the  Whittles  pew,  it  became  one  of 
my  religious  duties  to  wait  upon  that  church- 
going belle  to  and  from  service — a duty  which 
I performed  not  exactly  with  alacrity  (her  gait 
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being  too  slow  for  that),  but  with  prompt  and 
pious  resignation.  On  our  way  to  church,  I 
was  generally  edified  by  the  most  precise  in- 
structions as  to  personal  carriage  and  street  eti- 
quette. I must  walk  erect ; I must  not  carry 
my  hands  in  my  pocket ; I must  turn  my  feet 
inside  out;  I must  select  clean  and  smooth 
crossings ; I must  not  hurry ; I must  not  tread 
on  my  lady’s  dress ; I must  keep  my  face  out  of 
her  bonnet,  and  not  press  too  close  to  her  (pre- 
cautions now  haply  unnecessary) ; I must  not 
ogle  other  ladies,  etc.,  etc.  On  our  way  from 
church,  I was  edified  at  still  greater  length  by 
comments  on  the  sermon,  of  which  my  lady  al- 
ways remembered  the  text  and  the  heads ; on 
its  pointed  application  to  her  neighbors,  one  of 
whom  was  not  far  off ; and  on  the  personal  ap- 
pearance of  the  preacher,  whose  neck-tie  was 
always  faultless,  whose  handkerchief  was  al- 
ways of  the  whitest,  and  whose  gestures  were 
always  the  perfection  of  grace.  And  I may 
here  say  that  Miss  Olivia  thus  laid  me  under 
everlasting  obligation  ; for  to  know  how  to  con- 
duct one’s  self  in  the  street,  especially  on  Sun- 
day, and  to  know  the  kind  of  conversation  meet 
for  the  day,  are  as  important  to  a man  of  the 
world  as  to  know  the  etiquette  of  a ball-room, 
or  the  kind  of  gossip  suited  to  an  evening  par- 
ty ; and  but  for  Miss  Olivia  I might  have  re- 
mained in  heathen  darkness  on  these  points  to 
my  dying  day. 

Miss  Mehitable  was  of  a different  “ persua- 
sion” from  the  rest  of  the  family,  and  went  to  a 
different  church,  presided  over  by  my  subse- 
quent friend  Nightingale  ; indeed,  it  was  by  her 
instigation,  and  under  her  youthful  auspices, 
that  I myself  became  one  of  his  flock.  I may 
as  well  tell  how. 

One  rainy  Sunday,  Miss  Olivia  having  a new 
bonnet,  and  being  in  uncommonly  low  spirits 
(for  what  can  be  more  depressing  than  a rainy 
Sunday?),  decided  to  spend  the  day  in  her 
room,  where  she  had  an  excellent  portrait  of 
Rev.  Mr.  Sturgeon,  done  in  oil,  and  a splendid 
copy  of  his  printed  sermons,  bound  in  red  mo- 
rocco, which  would  enable  her — so  she  said — 
to  “pass  the  hours  as  profitably  as  if  she  were 
in  her  accustomed  place.”  Now  the  idea  of 
going  to  church  alone  (and  I should  have  men- 
tioned before  that  the  widow  was  generally  es- 
corted by  a gallant  bachelor  by  the  name  of 
Scraggs,  who  tais  an  old  friend  of  the  departed 
Whittles,  and  always  took  the  head  of  the  pew) 
was  to  me  insupportable.  Miss  Whittles  re- 
monstrated, and  I was  persisting,  like  a back- 
ward child,  that  I couldn’t  “go  alone,”  when 
in  came  Mehitable,  and  insisted  that  I should 
go  with  her. 

“What!  go  to  hear  Mr.  Nightingale ! Why, 
Mr.  Green,  he  is  a Methodist  1”  exclaimed 
Olivia. 

“ Well,  what  of  that  ?”  said  Mehitable ; “ so 
was  mother  once,  and  she  changed  only  because 
she  thought  the  Episcopal  Church  more  fash- 
ionable.” 

“Wicked  girl!”  rejoined  her  sister,  “to  say 


such  things.  You  are  always  abusing  Mr. 
Sturgeon.” 

“Why,  my  dear  sister,  I didn’t  say  a word 
about  Mr.  Sturgeon;  in  fact,  I think  him  a 
very  fine  preacher;  but  Mr.  Nightingale  is  as 
good  any  day,  besides  being  younger  and  much 
better  looking.” 

“What!”  shrieked  Olivia ; “ Mr.  Nightingale 
better  looking  than  Mr.  Sturgeon!  Well,  I 
never — I — ” 

In  fact,  she  nevered  away  for  ten  minutes  at 
least,  when  Mehitable  interrupted  her  in  the 
middle  of  a sentence,  and  turning  to  me,  said : 

“Come  along,  Mr.  Green.  You  must  go 
with  me,  for  I’ve  got  no  umbrella,  and  I’m  sure 
you  wouldn’t  let  me  go  alone  in  all  this  rain  if 
I had ; besides,  it  won’t  hurt  any  body  to  go  to 
our  meeting  once — that*9  certain.” 

What  could  I do?  Of  course  I went,  and, 
for  the  first  time,  gave  Miss  Mehitable  my  arm, 
and  Mr.  Nightingale  my  ear.  How  it  rained 
and  blew,  and  what  difficulty  I had  in  mana- 
ging my  umbrella,  which  jumped  about  as  though 
it  had  the  St.  Vitus’s  dance,  and  turned  itself 
inside  out  at  least  a dozen  times!  Olivia 
would  have  been  frightened  omt  of  her  skirts, 
but  Mehitable  enjoyed  the  fun  of  the  thing, 
though  she  clung  to  me  like  a drowning  wo- 
man to  a log.  Fortunately  for  all  three  of  ns 
(Mehitable,  myself,  and  the  umbrella),  we  had 
not  far  to  go,  and  arrived  without  serious  dam- 
age. There  was  little  chance  for  conversation 
on  the  way,  but  enough  was  said  for  me  to  per- 
ceive that  my  companion  was  something  of  a 
wag,  and  was  observant  far  beyond  her  years. 

“Look  at  that  lady  just  in  front  of  us,”  said 
she.  “Do  you  suppose  she  would  have  como 
out  such  a windy  day  as  this  if  she  hadn’t  had 
a pretty  foot  ?” 

“Do  you  judge  others  by  yourself?”  I re- 
plied, not  daring  to  glance  downward,  but  gaz- 
ing steadily  at  the  clouds. 

“ Of  course  I do,”  said  she.  “ Catch  ’Livia 
out  such  weather !” 

Now,  for  a young  girl  of  seventeen  I thought 
this  was  rather  fast,  so  I sought  to  put  a check 
upon  her  by  remarking  that  if  the  heart  was  all 
right,  it  didn’t  matter  much  about  the  feet. 

“ Hearts,  indeed ! ” she  exclaimed.  “ Luck- 
ily for  us  all,  they  can’t  be  seen.  By-the-way, 
Mr.  Green,  do  you  believe  all  hearts  are  of  the 
same  size  and  shape  ? I don’t.  I’m  sure  my 
sister’s  heart  is  shaped  like  a pepper-box,  and 
that  mother’s  is  as  round  as  an  orange.  As 
for  father’s,  dear  good  man,  I don’t  believe  it 
had  any  shape  at  all,  but  it  was  as  big  as  a 
hogshead.” 

“And  your  own.  What  is  that  shaped 
like  ?”  said  I,  pressing  her  arm. 

“Oh,  mine!  Well,  I have  always  had  tho 
idea  that  it  was  shaped  (looking  at  me  very 
hard)  something  like  a fox-trap  !” 

By  this  time  we  were  at  the  church  steps, 
when  Mehitable  at  once  smoothed  down  her 
dress,  shook  the  wrinkles  out  of  her  face,  And, 
taking  the  lead,  conducted  me  to  her  pew,  where 
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I was  seated  next  to  a demare  little  lady,  from 
whom  I could  hardly  keep  my  face  during  the 
whole  service,  though  I heard  every  word  of  the 
sermon,  which  was  from  the  singular  text: 
“What  shall  we  do  for  our  sister  in  the  day 
when  she  shall  be  spoken  for?”  (Solomon's 
Song,  viii.  8.) 

Service  over,  Mehitable  shook  hands  with  my 
demure  pew-mate,  whom  she  called  Abby,  and 
who  addressed  her  as  Hitty ; and  Abby  having 
said  to  Hitty  that  she  was  “Very  well,  I thank 
you,  how  do  you  do  ?”  and  Hitty  having  made 
the  same  novel  remark  to  Abby,  and  both  Hitty 
and  Abby  having  agreed  that  it  rained  terribly, 
but  that,  nevertheless,  they  were  glad  they  came 
out,  for  Mr.  Nightingale  had  never  preached 
such  an  excellent  sermon,  the  two  friends  con- 
tinued chatting  together  for  about  ten  minutes, 
at  the  end  of  which  time  Abby  was  introduced 
to  me  as  Miss  Pettigrew,  who  thought  it  very 
kind  of  me  to  wait  upon  Hitty  to  meeting,  and 
hoped  I liked  their  minister,  and  finally  said  to 
me  that  she  had  asked  Hitty  home  to  dinner 
with  her  (only  two  doore  off),  and  wouldn’t  I 
join  them  ? which  I very  gladly  did. 

Miss  Pettigrew  I found  to  be  the  most  pre- 
cise little  personage  I had  ever  seen.  Every 
thing  about  her  appeared  to  be  measured ; she 
stepped  with  the  regularity  of  a soldier,  and 
spoke  with  the  deliberation  of  a statesman.  She 
was  what  might  be  called  a well-balanced  per- 
son. X verily  believe  that  each  of  her  eyebrows 
had  exactly  the  same  number  of  hairs  as  the 
other,  and  that,  if  one  of  her  feet  had  been 
larger  than  the  other,  or  one  shoulder  higher 
than  the  other  (which  is  the  case  with  most  peo- 
ple), she  would  have  had  the  sinning  member 
pared  down.  Her  hair,  parted  exactly  in  the 
middle,  revealed  a head  of  such  even  dimen- 
sions, and  so  devoid  of  “bumps,”  that  it  would 
have  set  Professor  Peeler,  or  any  other  phrenol- 
ogist, quite  crazy.  I looked  to  see  if  there  was 
not  some  difference  in  the  size  of  the  eyes  (not 
an  uncommon  phenomenon);  but  no,  every 
thing  about  her,  even  to  the  shape  of  the  nos- 
trils and  the  form  and  position  of  the  teeth,  was 
as  orderly  and  regular  as  if  she  had  been  cast  in 
a mould.  And  what  was  true  of  her  person 
was  equally  true  of  her  dress ; every  thing  fitted 
(though  it  would  have  been  impossible  not  to  fit 
her)  to  a hair,  and  there  was  the  same  regular 
balance  throughout.  Her  collar  described  a 
circle  about  her  neck — which  might  have  been 
turned  in  a lathe — as  exact  as  if  drawn  by  a 
geometrician;  her  bonnet,  without  any  artful 
contrivance,  preserved  its  position  so  perfectly 
that  it  seemed  to  be  a part  of  her ; her  dress — 
hoops  were  not  then  in  vogue — hung  as  evenly 
upon  her  as  if  she  were  one  of  the  lay-figures 
one  sees  in  the  shop- windows ; every  ribbon 
was  in  its  right  place,  every  plait  was  the  exact 
repetition  of  every  other,  and,  in  short,  every 
thing  about  her  was  adjusted  in  the  roost  per- 
fect and  painful  order. 

Mehitable,  on  the  other  hand,  was  one  of  the 
most  irregular  and  disorderly  persons  in  the 


world ; so  that,  whatever  the  shape  of  her  heart 
(if  it  had  any  regular  shape),  I doubt  if  it  was 
ever  in  the  same  place  two  consecutive  days. 
There  was  nothing  regular  about  her  but  her  ir- 
regularity, which  was  constant  and  unchange- 
able. This  peculiarity  extended  even  to  her 
face.  I don’t  believe  her  eyes  were  ever  of  the 
same  color  for  more  than  five  minutes  at  a time, 
and  her  other  features,  equally  changeable,  pro- 
duced the  effect  of  being  scattered  about  pro- 
miscuously. In  the  matter  of  dress  she  was 
simply  careless,  though  there  was  a certain  nat- 
ural elegance  in  the  girl  which  gave  something 
like  grace  even  to  her  carelessness,  or  perhaps 
her  sprightliness  and  wit  diverted  attention  from 
it.  However  that  may  be,  she  never  appeared 
untidy,  and  yet  was  always  in  disorder.  Her 
hair,  for  example,  always  seemed  to  me  to  be 
left  to  regulate  itself ; sometimes  it  was  parted 
on  one  side,  sometimes  on  the  other;  then, 
again,  somewhere  near  the  middle;  but  gen- 
erally not  at  all.  She  always  wore  it  short,  to 
save  her  trouble,  it  being  one  of  her  favorite 
sayings  that  she  might  be  a slave  to  her  hus- 
band, if  she  had  one,  but  never  to  her  hair. 
But  then  it  should  be  added  that  her  locks  were 
very  curly  and  beautiful,  and  never  looked  so 
well  as  when  they  were  left  free ; and  who 
knows  but  she  had  some  faint  idea  of  that  fact? 

Imagine  Hitty  and  Abby  seated  together  at 
table,  and  I sitting  between  them — I,  the  most 
susceptible  of  men,  between  two  young  ladies 
of  exactly  opposite  characters,  and  each  work- 
ing off  impressions  upon  my  poor  heart  with  the 
rapidity  of  one  of  Hoe’s  double-cylinder  presses! 
And  imagine,  while  you  are  about  it,  what  was 
every  moment  becoming  of  the  thousand-and- 
one  impressions  previously  made  by  that  still 
more  powerful  press,  Olivia!  For  know  that 
such  was  the  plasticity,  and  such  the  gallantry 
of  my  nature,  that,  whether  the  last  lady  brought 
to  bear  on  me  were  young  or  old  (within  certain 
degrees,  excluding,  for  example,  Mrs.  Whittles), 
she  was  sure  to  impress  me  as  the  best  of  her 
sex. 

It  is  high  time  now  for  me  to  inform  the 
reader  that,  being  fully  conscious  of  my  pecu- 
liar weakness,  and  having  no  faith,  therefore, 
that  any  impressions  made  upon  me,  by  no  mat- 
ter whom  or  what,  would  remain  for  any  length 
of  time,  I had  resolved  that,  however  much  I 
might  be  affected  for  the  moment  by  any  young 
lady,  I would  on  no  account  ask  her  to  marry 
me;  lest,  peradventure,  she  should  decline  an 
answer  (and  wbat  if  it  should  be  in  the  affirma- 
tive?) till  the  impression  had  gone,  or — accord- 
ing to  my  onion  theory — sunk  out  of  sight. 

Hitherto  I had  found  no  great  difficulty  in 
keeping  this  resolution,  for,  being,  like  all  sus- 
ceptible persons,  of  an  extremely  bashful  tem- 
perament, I had  naturally  kept  my  impressions 
to  myself,  and  after  a short  time  had  utterly  for- 
gotten them.  But  now  I felt  as  I had  never 
felt  before : I was  in  a state  of  singular  embar- 
rassment. Judge. 

I found  that  the  young  lady  who  figured  at 
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the  table  as  the  least  as  well  as  the  last  of  the 
Whittlesey  was  in  reality  the  best  and  smartest 
of  the  family,  and  I could  hardly  forgive  myself 
for  not  having  made  the  discovery  before.  So 
vivid  was  the  impression  she  made  upon  me  as 
were  going  to  church,  that  I fell  to  asking 
myself  if  it  might  not  be  permanent,  and  if,  aft- 
er  all,  Mehitable  might  not  be  the  one  woman 
in  the  world  foreordained  from  the  beginning  to 
impress  me  into  her  permanent  marital  service. 
Por  five  minutes  at  least  (and  in  certain  states 
of  the  heart  this  is  no  inconsiderable  period)  I 
actually  thought  that  such  must  be  the  case ; 
but  the  moment  I had  seen  Miss  Pettigrew  the 
whole  face  of  things  had  changed,  and  I forth- 
with  had  to  try  the  case  of  Abby  versus  Hitty ; and 
this  case  was  going  on,  and  becoming,  like  the 
most  approved  law-cases,  more  and  more  com- 
plicated, when  I found  myself  seated  at  the  din- 
ner-table plump  between  the  unconscious  parties. 

Mehitable,  on  taking  her  seat,  cast  a look  first 
at  the  dining-room  wall,  as  if  in  search  of  the 
portrait  of  the  late  Provider,  and  then  at  the 
head  of  the  table,  as  if  in  search  of  his  inconsol- 
able widow,  and  not  seeing  either  of  these  “ ob- 
jects” (a  favorite  word  with  her),  became  at 
once  the  most  lively  of  guests,  and  entertained 
the  whole  company  with  her  wit.  Abby,  too,  was 
witty  enough  iu  her  quiet  way,  and  I laughed 
(forgetting  that  it  was  Sunday,  and  that  the  ris- 
ible muscles  were  entitled  to  rest)  till  I was  re- 
tributive ly  sore.  The  worst  of  it  was,  that  hav- 
ing to  turn  now  on  one  side  when  Hitty  was 
speaking,  then  on  the  other  when  Abby  had  the 
floor,  I was  obliged,  as  it  were,  to  laugh  on  both 
sides  of  my  month ; moreover,  iu  my  desperate 
efforts — when  I myself  was  speaking — to  look 
at  them  both,  I was  in  serious  danger  of  becom- 
ing squint-eyed  for  life. 

Dinner  over,  we  found  we  were  too  late  for 
the  afternoon  service  at  church,  and  the  young 
ladies  having  mysteriously  disappeared,  I spent 
an  hour  or  two  examining  the  state  of  my  heart. 
It  was  evidently  mnch  affected  by — somebody. 
In  fact  all  the  symptoms  indicated  that  I was  in 
love.  But  with  whom  ? Hitty  or  Abby  ? In 
sober  truth,  I had  not  the  least  idea,  but  was 
certain  it  was  with  one  of  them.  There  was  a 
gentleness,  a sweet,  winning  grace  about  Abby, 
which  was  indeed  irresistible ; but  wasn't  this 
equally  true  of  the  cheerfulness,  and  the  spark- 
ling wit  of  Hitty  ? Had  one  of  them  affected 
me  in  her  way  more  than  the  other  in  hers  ? 
I didn't  know ; all  I knew  was  that  my  heart 
was  thumping  about  in  an  unusual  way  about 
aotnething,  and  it  ooght  to  have  known  what. 
But  if  it  didn't,  what  was  I to  do  about  it? 
While  reclining  on  the  sofa  in  this  perplex- 
ed state  I heard  a gentle  step  in  the  hall,  and 
presently  in  came  Hitty  with  an  apology  from 
Abby,  who  was  occupied  up  stairs  but  would  be 
down  shortly.  Behold  now  a fine  chance  for  a 
tete-h-tete  / So  I invited  Hitty  to  take  a seat 
beside  me,  which  she  promptly  did,  and  being 
now  under  her  exclusive  influence,  I made  ex- 
haustive efforts  to  keep  cool  and  deliberate. 


But  suddenly  she  put  all  my  wits  to  flight  by 
asking  me  what  I was  so  sober  about  all  at  once  ? 
Sober ! Why  I was  never  less  sober  in  my  life. 
I was  drunk  with  excitement.  However,  I re- 
covered after  a while,  and  became,  apparently 
at  least,  at  ease ; but  I felt  that  her  influence 
was  gradually  overpowering  me,  and  soon  for- 
got that  there  was  any  such  being  as  Abby  in 
existence.  Meanwhile  Hitty  was  full  of  her 
fun,  and,  rattling  on  about  one  thing  and  an- 
other, came  after  a while  to  Mr.  Nightingale's 
sermon,  and  wanted  to  know  if  I didn't  think  it 
a droll  one,  and  what  I supposed  he  would  do 
with  his  sister  44  in  the  day  she  should  be  spoken 
for,”  and  what  I would  do  under  such  trying 
circumstances ; and,  finally,  whether  I thought 
she  would  ever  be  spoken  for?  until  at  last  I 
caved  in  altogether,  told  the  dear  girl  she  was 
44  spoken  for,”  and  that,  if  I had  my  way,  she 
should  from  that  moment  be  my  life,  my  hope, 
my  love,  and  I don't  know  how  much  else.  But 
conceive  of  my  feelings,  when,  instead  of  ex- 
pressing surprise  at  this  sudden  declaration,  and 
at  least  asking  time  to  consider,  Hitty  took  it  as 
the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world,  and  said 
that  she  had  loved  me  from  the  first  moment 
she  saw  me,  and  that  she  wasn't  ashamed  to  say 
so ; and  oh ! if  I was  only  in  earnest,  should 
be  the  happiest  of  women,  and,  by-and-by,  the 
lovingest  little  wife  (here  a kiss)  which  was  ever 
heard  of.  Vows  of  sincerity,  constancy,  ever- 
lasting devotion,  etc.,  were  then  interchanged, 
with  the  usual  accompaniments,  and  we  had  al- 
ready laid  the  foundations  of  several  magnifi- 
cent castles,  when  in  came  Abby,  looking  so 
fresh  and  happy,  with  all  her  primness,  that 
when  Hitty  rose  and  embraced  her  (improving 
the  opportunity  to  adjust  her  hair  with  a mas- 
terly stroke  or  two  of  the  hand),  I was  really 
tempted  to  embrace  her  myself ! 

We  were  now  invited  to  tea,  and  the  invita- 
tion being  accepted,  Hitty  retired  to  arrange  her 
toilet  for  the  occasion,  and  I was  left  alone  for 
an  hour  with  Abby.  And  now  what  will  the 
reader  think  when  I avow  that  I hadn't  been 
alone  with  her  ten  minutes  before  I was  con- 
vinced that  I had  made  a fatal  mistake ; that 
the  girl  I really  loved  was  not  Hitty  but  Abby ; 
indeed,  how  could  any  body  hesitate  for  an  in- 
stant (I  now  asked  myself)  between  two  such 
persons  ? Why,  Abby  was  not  only  more  staid, 
more  sensible,  more  intelligent,  but  she  was  posi- 
tively the  best-lookirig,  for  though  Hitty  might 
be  pretty — of  course  was  pretty — Abby  was  posi- 
tively handsome.  Then  again,  Abby  if  not  the 
wittier  was  certainly  the  shrewder  and  the  more 
profound  of  the  two,  and  had  much  more  char- 
acter. While  making  these  comparisons,  I was 
half  distracted ; I saw  that  I had  committed  a 
stupid  blunder ; that  I had  even  mistaken  my 
own  feelings ; that,  in  short,  I was  all  the  while 
in  love,  as  I have  said,  not  with  Hitty  but  with 
Abby.  Was  ever  mortal  man  in  such  a dilem- 
ma; and  what  possible  means  were  there  of 
getting  honorably  oat  of  it  ? 

Abby,  observing  my  embarrassment,  and  evi- 
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dently  attributing  it  to  bashfulness,  did  her  best 
to  relieve  and  entertain  me,  by  discoursing  in  her 
own  sweet  way  about  the  weather,  about  Miss 
Whittles,  about  Miss  Somebody’s  new  book,  and 
whatever  else  came  up.  How  dull  I must  have 
seemed  to  her  with  my  monotonous  responses  of 
“ Yes”  and  “No,”  varied  only  by  now  and  then 
an  exclamatory  “Indeed!”  and  a stupid  “You 
don’t  say  so !"  Having  exhausted  every  other 
topic,  she  at  last,  like  Hitty,  had  recourse  to  that 
unlucky  sermon  ! Didn’t  I think  Mr.  Nightin- 
gale had  selected  a singular  text  ? What  could 
have  put  it  into  his  head  ? Didn’t  he  probably 
have  somebody  in  his  eye  (little  Miss  Mote,  for 
instance,  or  the  pretty  Miss  Beam?),  etc.,  etc. 
This  led  to  various  remarks  of  a more  or  less 
personal  nature,  till  at  last  out  came  the  start- 
ling question : 

“Tell  me,  Mr.  Green,  don’t  you  think  it 
strange  that  so  pretty  a girl  as  Hitty  should  not 
yet  have  been  ‘ spoken  for ;’  why  don’t  you  speak 
for  her?” 

“Who,  mef”  I stammered  out,  “Do  you 
mean  me?” 

“ Why,  yes,  Mr.  Green,  why  not  ? You  look 
admirably  well  together;  I couldn’t  help  re- 
marking it  as  we  were  coming  from  church. 
Excuse  me  for  saying  it  on  so  short  an  acquaint- 
ance, but  Hitty,  who  is  such  a sprightly,  cheer- 
ful girl,  is  exactly  suited  to  be  the  companion  of 
such  a sober,  sedate  person  as  yourself.  Don’t 
you  think  so?” 

“ Well,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  Miss  Pettigrew, 
if  I had  my  way — ” 

“But  don’t  you  think  you  can  have  your  way  ? 
I do.  I think  Hitty  likes  you  very  much,  and 
I am  sure  from  what  she  told  me  of  you  this 
morning,  ami  from  what  I myself  can  judge, 
even  after  seeing  you  but  once,  that  she  would 
never  find  a better  husband.” 

This  was  charming.  Why,  thought  I,  the 
girl  is  half  in  love  w ith  me  herself.  So  I began 
to  question  her  judgment  in  respect  to  character, 
merely  for  the  luxury  of  hearing  her  go  on  in 
the  same  strain,  which  she  did  for  a long  time, 
till  I found  out  that  I had  impressed  her  as  be- 
ing one  of  the  most  attractive  men  in  the  world, 
and  especially  one  of  the  most  strong-minded 
and  constant 

Now  then,  said  I,  if  so  prim  a person  os  Miss 
Abigail  Pettigrew  finds  it  all  right  to  make  love 
to  me  m this  roundabout  way  (for,  silly  fellow', 
I really  believed  she  was  making  love  to  me), 
why,  what  harm  can  there  be  in  my  making  love 
to  her?  After  all,  I don’t  think  I made  a very 
positive  engagement  with  Hitty,  and  even  if  I 
did,  it  was  while  in  a state  of  mental  hallucin- 
ation which  freed  me  from  all  responsibility! 

So  what  do  I do  but  return  Miss  Pettigrew’s 
compliments  as  skillfully  as  I can,  and  finally 
tell  her  right  out  that  the  first  instant  I saw  her 
I was  in  love  with  her  (which  was  true,  though 
I forgot  it  for  a moment  afterward) ; that  I had 
accepted  her  invitation  to  dinner  only  to  have 
the  delight  of  gazing  on  her  angelic  countenance 
— as  if  any  body’s  countenance  were  angelic  at 


dinner ; that  though  I had  never  seen  her  before 
I knew  she  must  be  the  loveliest  of  her  sex ; and 
that,  therefore,  I then  and  there  offered  her  my 
heart,  my  hand — 

At  this  point  I fell  on  my  knees  before  her 
(having  learned  from  novels  that  that  was  the 
proper  thing),  and  was  ready  to  proceed  to  other 
extremities — to  stand  upon  my  head,  in  fact,  if 
it  should  be  necessary — when,  happening  to  look 
in  the  glass,  whom  should  I sec  standing  in  the 
door-way,  pale  and  motionless  as  a statue,  but 
Hitty! 

What  I did  next  I have  not  the  slightest  idea. 
Only  I remember  that  that  evening  I found  my- 
self rushing  furiously  about  my  room  at  the 
Whittleses’,  calling  myself  such  names  as  it  would 
hardly  have  been  safe  for  any  other  person  (un- 
less it  were  Hitty  or  Abby)  to  address  me  by, 
and  throwing  my  coats,  boots,  and  other  valu- 
ables pell-mell  into  a huge  chest,  with  the  des- 
peration of  a house-breaker.  While  thus  en- 
gaged, I heard  some  one  knocking  at  my  room 
door ; not  daring  to  answer  I tip-toed  across  the 
room,  and  was  peeping  through  the  keyhole  to 
see  who  was  there,  when  suddenly  a long  slip 
of  paper  was  forced  through,  and  came  near  put- 
ting out  my  right  eye.  It  was  a brief  note,  with- 
out signature  (I  remember  thinking  it  was  in  the 
handwriting  of  Miss  Whittles  proper),  and  to  the 
effect  that,  after  my  shameful  conduct  that  after- 
noon I would,  of  course,  never  present  myself 
again  at  the  Whittles  table,  or  speak  to  any 
member  of  the  Whittles  family,  or  remain  an- 
other day  in  the  Whittles  house. 

What  else  could  I have  expected,  and  what 
could  I do  but  be  off  with  myself  at  once?  And, 
in  fact,  during  the  small  hours  of  that  very  night 
I bade  a final  adieu  to  the  premises,  though  not 
without  taking  a last  look  at  the  portrait  of 
“poor,  poor  Whittles,  now  (luckily)  cold  in  his1 
grave.” 


OUR  DAUGHTERS. 

OUR  daughters — what  is  to  be  their  lot  in  life  ? 

This  is  a question  that  thousands  of  parents 
are  now  asking  with  peculiar  solicitude.  In 
one  respect  we  are  far  more  anxious  for  them 
than  for  our  sons ; for,  while  our  sons  are  like- 
ly to  be  so  tempted  by  their  passions  and  posi- * 
tion  as  to  be  guilty  of  misconduct,  our  daugh- 
ters, from  their  sensitiveness  and  dependence, 
are  more  exposed  to  misfortune.  Our  misgiv- 
ings as  to  the  future  of  our  sons  is  mainly  on 
account  of  what  they  may  be  tempted  to  do, 
while  our  misgivings  as  to  the  future  of  our 
daughters  is  mainly  on  account  of  what  may 
happen  to  them.  By  nature  and  associations 
a girl  is,  in  respectable  society,  far  more  effect- 
ually guarded  from  immorality  than  a boy,  yet 
by  no  means  more  effectually  guarded  from  suf- 
fering. Her  delicate  organization,  that  feels  so 
much  more  quickly  the  play  of  heat  and  cold, 
feels  quite  as  quickly  the  smiles  and  frowns,  the 
warmth  and  chills,  in  the  social  sphere.  A 
woman,  as  such,  is  more  in  the  passive  tone 
than  man,  and  however  gifted  may  be  her  in- 
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tellect,  she  rather  waits  on  fortune  than  com- 
mands it.  The  great  event  in  her  social  lot  is 
a type  of  her  whole  destiny.  In  marriage  she 
is  the  party  to  be  sought,  and  loses  her  prestige 
the  moment  she  seems  to  be  the  party  seeking. 
In  the  Court  of  Fortune,  too,  her  position  is 
much  the  same,  and  they  are  few,  and  by  no 
means  the  most  winning  of  their  sex,  who  can 
lay  aside  the  usual  feminine  delicacy  and  re- 
serve, and  march  with  bold  stride  up  the  heights 
of  fame  and  fortune,  without  allowing  the  sweep- 
ing petticoat  to  interfere  with  the  freedom  of 
their  step.  We  may  lament  that  it  is  so,  and 
that  so  many  noble  women  wait,  and  wait  ap- 
parently in  vain,  for  a lot  worthy  of  their  mind 
and  heart ; yet  so  it  has  been,  and  so  it  is  like- 
ly to  be  until  some  signal  changes  are  made  in 
our  social  order.  There  is  a great  deal  of  per- 
manent truth  in  what  Martin  Luther  said  to  his 
wife  Catharine  when  she  was  weeping  convul- 
sively over  the  body  of  their  dear  daughter: 
“ Do  not  take  on  so,  dear  wife ; remember  that 
this  is  a very  hard  world  for  girls,  and  say, 
‘God’s  will  be  done.’”  For  girls  who  have 
their  own  way  to  moke  this  is  a hard  world  in 
the  most  obvious  sense,  for  it  is  far  from  easy 
for  them  to  win  a proper  living.  For  girls,  too, 
whose  way  is  made  for  them  by  the  wealth  and 
care  of  parents,  this  is  not  always  an  easy  world, 
for  the  heart  may  be  more  exacting  as  means 
more  abound,  and  the  affections  may  be  starved 
or  tortured  in  a home  overflowing  with  luxuries. 

In  our  American  life  the  natural  dependence 
of  woman  upon  circumstances  is  increased  by  a 
variety  of  causes.  Here  woman  has  a peculiar 
delicacy  of  physical  constitution  that  makes  her 
especially  sensitive  to  external  influences,  even 
when  in  tolerable  health,  and  renders  it  very 
difficult  for  her  to  keep  herself  in  full  health. 
Whether  it  is  the  climate,  or  our  way  of  living, 
or  whatever  may  be  the  cause,  the  fact  is  cer- 
tain that  the  American  girl  is  a very  delicate 
plant;  beautiful,  indeed,  in  comparison  with 
others;  more  exquisitely  organized  than  the 
English  and  German  girl,  and  more  self-relying 
than  the  Italian  or  French,  yet  not  generally 
strong  in  nerve  and  muscle,  and  too  ready  to  fade 
before  her  true  mid-summer  has  come.  The 
statistics  given  us  by  such  alarmists  as  Miss 
Catharine  Beecher,  in  her  memorable  and  im- 
portant book  on  the  health  of  American  women, 
may  be  too  partial  in  their  character,  and  deal 
too  exclusively  with  the  dark  side  of  the  sub- 
ject, yet  the  facts  stated  can  not  be  questioned, 
and  if  there  be  a brighter  side  the  dark  side 
must  still  be  recognized.  We  have  heard  per- 
sons who  might  be  expected  to  know  what  they 
say,  declare  that  they  can  hardly  name  a single 
instance  of  perfect  health  among  the  young  wo- 
men of  their  acquaintance,  and  the  physicians 
whom  we  hear  speaking  of  the  subject  not  sel- 
dom lose  their  patience  in  setting  forth  the  mis- 
eries of  feminine  invalidism,  with  its  shattered 
nerves  and  morbid  circulations.  If  half  of  what 
is  said  is  true,  it  is  one  half  too  much ; and  if 
our  mothers  had  not  been  better  gifted  with  ma- 


ternal faculties  than  the  candidates  now  ready 
for  the  bridal  ring,  the  present  number  of  the 
native  American  population  could  be  accounted 
for  only  by  miracle,  not  by  natural  descent.  If 
the  ill  were  confined  to  the  over-luxurious  and 
the  affluent,  the  marvel  would  be  less ; but  the 
truth  is,  that  the  daughters  of  the  farmer  and 
the  mechanic,  who  are  not  exposed  to  such  ex- 
cesses of  indulgence,  are  not  exempt  from  the 
same  lot;  and  perhaps  the  most  melancholy 
portion  of  the  statistics  of  female  health  in 
America  is  furnished  by  the  medical  annals  of 
some  of  our  country  towns.  It  may  be,  and 
probably  is  the  case,  that  in  such  towns  the  laws 
of  diet,  dress,  air,  and  exercise  are  more  ig- 
nored and  neglected  than  in  families  of  toler- 
able intelligence  in  the  city ; and  we  are  quite 
certain  -hat  sometimes  the  daughters  of  hard- 
working armers  eat,  dress,  sleep,  and  idle  in  a 
way  ver\  rare  even  among  city  fashionists.  In 
affluent  families  in  the  city  the  cookery  is  usual- 
ly tolerable,  and  hot  cakes  green  with  salcratus, 
and  pastry  heavy  as  lead,  are  monstrosities  never 
seen,  while  the  sleeping-rooms  are  ample  and 
well-ventilated,  wholly  unlike  the  stinted  bed- 
rooms in  which  some  country  people  shut  them- 
selves up,  and  even  in  the  heat  of  summer  per- 
sist in  shutting  down  the  windows,  from  fear  of 
the  damp  or  the  pestilence  in  the  night-air.  We 
believe  that,  on  the  whole,  our  city  people  take 
as  much  exercise— -certainly  as  much  out-door 
exercise — as  is  habitual  with  a large  class  of 
country  girls.  We  have  known  a farmer’s  daugh- 
ter look  upon  a walk  of  a mile  to  church  as  an 
intolerable  grievance,  and  we  have  been  amazed 
to  find  the  idea  current  in  some  country  fam- 
ilies that  walking  is  hardly  a desirable  process, 
and  that  a stroll  through  the  pleasant  green 
lanes  to  as  great  a distance  as  a city  belle  often 
condescends  to  sweep  with  her  dainty  crinoline 
in  Broadway  or  the  Avenue,  is  a thing  not  to  be 
thought  of.  Such  cases  may  be  exceptions,  yet 
it  is  strange  that  they  exist  at  all,  and  we  must 
regard  it  as  one  of  the  causes  of  the  ill-health 
of  American  girls  in  the  medium  ranks  of  soci- 
ety that  notions  of  inactivity  and  unnatural  liv- 
ing that  are  wholly  exploded  in  the  most  favored 
quarters,  still  keep  their  foothold  in  more  lowly 
homes,  and  perhaps  are  cherished  as  proofs  of 
superior  gentility.  On  the  whole,  it  may  be 
true  that  the  country  is  quite  on  the  level  with 
the  city  in  its  exposure  of  the  health  of  daugh- 
ters, and  that  quite  as  much  mischief  is  done  by 
neglect  of  the  common  laws  of  diet,  air,  and 
exercise  in  the  farm-house  as  is  done  by  the 
late  hours  and  exciting  pleasures  of  city  man- 
sions. Better  ideas  are  indeed  making  progress, 
yet  far  too  tardily,  and  in  many  cases  the  jewel 
of  health  is  lost  before  the  secret  of  its  preserva- 
tion is  found.  For  our  own  part,  we  could  re- 
joice in  the  rise  of  a new  order  of  missionaries, 
whose  mission  it  should  be  to  preach  the  law 
and  gospel  of  health,  as  part  of  the  doctrine  of 
salvation  by  the  water  of  baptism  and  the  bread 
of  life.  The  water  and  the  bread  that  signify 
spiritual  purification  and  nurture  have  also  their 
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physical  significance,  and  the  time  may  be  near 
for  bringing  health  of  soul  and  body  into  nearer 
than  the  usual  connection.  Certainly,  if  the 
two  are  ever  so  near  as  to  be  identical,  it  is  in 
the  education  of  those  who  are  to  be  mothers, 
and  whose  health  or  sickness  may  be  the  bless- 
ing or  bane  to  the  mind  and  body  of  their  off- 
spring. 

Very  likely  the  climate  of  America  gives  to 
oar  women  something  of  the  delicacy  of  their 
constitution,  yet  our  habits  of  living  and  our 
stimulating  social  system  contribute  quite  as 
much  toward  the  result.  Our  social  system,  in 
one  respect,  is  more  stimulating  to  the  nerves 
of  women  than  the  social  systems  of  the  Old 
World  with  its  hereditary  rank  and  fixed  con- 
ventions. Here  all  the  paths  of  fame  and  for- 
tune are  nominally  open  to  all  aspirants,  and 
our  young  people,  in  most  communities,  are 
brought  up  in  schools  and  churches  where  a 
feeling  of  social  equality  prevails.  Our  sons 
begin  life  quite  ready  to  contest  the  highest  re- 
wards of  business  and  politics  with  their  rich- 
er school-fellows,  and  our  daughters  have  very 
nearly  the  same  tastes  and  expectations,  what- 
ever may  be  the  differences  of  rank  or  fortune. 
The  boy  is  trained  to  rough  it  in  the  fight,  and 
if  he  can  not  reach  his  first  aim,  he  persists  till 
he  finds  some  work  or  place  worth  possessing. 
But  the  girl,  far  more  sensitive,  with  tastes  more 
exacting  and  gifts  less  obtrusive,  is  left  far  more 
at  the  mercy  of  circumstance,  and  may  find  her- 
self at  once  set  wholly  apart  from  the  society 
of  the  schoolmate  who  was  next  her  in  the 
class,  perhaps  her  confidante  in  play-hours  with- 
out being  her  equal  in  study.  A limited  purse, 
an  uncongenial  home,  objectionable  relatives, 
or  one  of  a thousand  causes  may  separate  the 
sensitive  and  aspiring  school-girl  from  her  cher- 
ished associates,  and  may  make  her  whole  life 
seem  a disappointment  because  it  falls  below* 
the  standard  of  girlish  aspiration.  So  true  is 
it  that  our  American  society  gives  to  most  of 
our  well-educated  girls  the  same  ideal  of  w hat 
is  desirable,  and  makes  them  very  sensitive  to 
the  charms  of  that  ideal  without  by  any  means 
equalizing  proportionately  the  means  of  attain- 
ing the  mark.  Very  soon  that  arbiter  of  social 
distinction  that  is  nowhere  more  powerful  than 
here — wealth  with  its  heraldry  of  dress — begins 
to  show  its  sceptre  and  proclaim  its  sway,  and 
the  girls  who  before  played  together  merrily  in 
the  plain  gowns  of  the  school-room,  find  them- 
selves parted  widely  asunder  by  the  costumes 
of  the  drawing-room ; and  pretty  Fanny,  in  her 
muslin  and  ribbon,  may  seem  even  to  herself  a 
creature  of  coarser  mould  than  stately  Georgi- 
na with  her  brocade  and  diamonds.  We  may 
call  this  sensitiveness  to  externals  in  the  young 
women  of  America  ludicrous  or  contemptible, 
yet  it  is  a great  and  melancholy  fact — a fact  to 
be  estimated  not  only  by  the  tears  and  heart- 
burnings which  it  causes,  but  by  the  petulant 
tempers,  the  pretentious  and  unjustifiable  ex- 
travagance, the  ill-assorted  marriages,  which 
are  the  not  infrequent  result.  There  are  prob- 


ably few  parents  in  moderate  circumstances  in 
our  cities  and  towns  who  are  not  troubled  by 
the  painful  dependence  of  their  daughters  upon 
externals,  and  the  mortifying  comparisons  which 
are  apt  to  be  instituted  by  the  prevalent  scale 
of  external  distinctions.  In  our  cities,  the  dif- 
ferences that  are  very  soon  instituted  between 
girls  who  were  equals  at  school  by  differences 
of  dress  and  style  of  living  may  seem  to  be 
more  conspicuous,  yet  it  must  be  remembered 
that  in  cities  the  schools  themselves  in  a meas- 
ure forestall  the  more  extreme  comparisons,  by 
bringing  together  into  the  more  costly  semina- 
ries scholars  of  a certain  average  amount  of 
privilege,  while  in  the  large  towns  or  secondary 
cities  it  is  no  unusual  thing  for  all  the  young 
people  to  be  brought  together  as  companions  in 
the  same  schools,  and  we  know  high  schools  in 
which  (we  are  glad  that  it  is  so)  the  daughters 
of  the  blacksmith  and  drayman  sit  side  by  side 
with  the  daughters  of  the  judge  and  the  banker. 

Now.  this  republicanism  in  education  stands  in 
marvelous  contrast  with  the  non-republicanism 
of  society;  and  the  contrast  is  becoming  greater, 
instead  of  less,  by  the  growing  expensiveness  of 
social  habits.  They  who  were  equals  and  per- 
haps fond  companions  at  school,  find  that  mu- 
tual embarrassments  spring  from  continuing  the 
intimacy,  and  that  each  is  becoming  more 
marked  by  style  of  dress  or  entertaining  than 
by  intellectual  endowments.  The  blacksmith's 
daughter  tasks  her  father’s  purse  too  much  by 
arraying  herself  in  attire  fitting  for  the  bank- 
er’s party  or  ball,  and  even  the  successful  pro- 
fessional man  finds  it  difficult  to  keep  his  daugh- 
ters on  tolerably  equal  terms  in  society  with  his 
richer  neighbors.  Brilliant  gifts,  of  talent  or 
beauty,  may,  indeed,  set  at  naught  more  super- 
ficial distinctions ; but  these  arc  very  rare,  and 
with  young  women  of  average  endowments  it 
must  be  allowed  that  the  rising  ostentation  is 
having  more  and  more  power,  and  working 
against  the  equalizing  tendency  of  American 
education.  The  simple  cost  of  dressing  mod- 
erately within  the  requirements  of  what  is  called 
good  society  in  our  cities  and  large  towns,  is  a 
very  formidable  item  in  the  calculation  of  fam- 
ilies of  moderate  means,  and  to  a young  woman 
of  refined  tastes,  who  is  dependent  upon  her  own 
exertion  for  support,  the  sum  is  often  quite  dis- 
heartening. A girl  of  superior  gifts  and  edu- 
cation may,  indeed,  by  teaching,  maintain  her- 
self handsomely,  and  even  assist  her  infirm  rela- 
tives; bnt  the  usual  compensation  of  a teacher 
is  generally  a meagre  support;  for  what  will 
two  or  three  or  four  hundred  dollars  a year  do 
toward  boarding  and  clothing  a person  of  deli- 
cate tastes  and  fastidious  associations?  When 
a young  woman  depends  upon  more  arduous 
and  less  lucrative  labors,  such  as  those  of  the 
needle,  she  must  burn  the  lamp  of  sacrifice  as 
well  as  toil,  and  not  only  abandon  her  time  but 
also  her  cherished  love  of  ornament  to  the  in- 
exorable necessity.  Certainly  the  great  tragedy 
of  American  life  is  writing  itself  now  in  the 
fortunes  of  the  hosts  of  women  dependent  upon 
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precarious  means  of  support  In  one  respect 
the  tragedy  is  sometimes  deeper  with  the  young 
than  the  mature,  for  to  the  young  it  brings 
greater  temptation  to  couple  Bhame  with  sorrow, 
and  sacrifice  virtue  for  bread  and  costume.  We 
know  very  well  how  powerful  a safeguard  the 
American  girl  has  in  her  pure  instincts  and  her 
Christian  breeding;  yet  the  safeguard  is  not 
always  effectual,  and  the  streets  of  our  city  too 
often  bring  to  light  the  shame  that  has  been 
hiding  itself  in  our  quiet  towns  and  rural  vil- 
lages. Not  sensuality,  we  believe,  but  the  de- 
sire, so  universal  in  America,  of  appearing  well 
dressed,  causes  the  downfall  of  the  greater  num- 
ber of  American  girls  who  lapse  from  purity. 
Fearful  stories  have  come  to  our  ears  of  cases 
quite  near  to  the  rightful  sympathies  of  Chris- 
tian people,  and  they  that  stndy  the  subject 
most  thoroughly  are  very  sure  to  mingle  pity 
with  their  condemnation.  To  most  parents, 
the  mere  supposition  of  a daughter's  disgrace  is 
an  utter  monstrosity  not  to  be  thought  of  for  a 
moment.  May  it  always  continue  to  be  so  con- 
sidered! and  that  it  may  be  so,  the  causes  that 
sometimes  tempt  innocence  to  shame  must  be 
studied  and  guarded  against. 

In  our  solicitude  for  the  lot  of  American 
daughters,  we  confess  that  we  think  more  anx- 
iously of  the  general  average  than  of  exception- 
al cases,  whether  above  or  below  the  average. 
We  think  more  frequently  of  the  girls  in  our 
public  schools,  who  are  to  share  the  common 
welfare  and  decide  the  general  character  of  the 
nation,  than  of  the  few  rich  who  are  petted  in 
our  palaces,  or  the  few  poor  who  are  left  to 
starve  in  the  streets.  Oar  standard  American 
woman  ought  to  be  a fair  representative  of  the 
common  lot,  and  we  look  for  her  in  the  pleasant 
array  of  intelligent  faces  that  cheer  the  visitor 
at  our  public  school  examinations,  from  year 
to  year.  Go  into  one  of  our  best  schools  on 
such  a day,  and  meditate  upon  the  probable  des- 
tiny of  that  great  company.  Listen  to  the  reci- 
tation of  that  first  class  of  some  fifty  girls,  and 
try  in  their  faces  to  read  the  horoscope  of  their 
destiny.  At  first  sight  they  may  seem  almost 
as  much  alike  as  if  all  of  one  circle  of  relatives, 
yet  a closer  scrutiny  reveals*  the  widest  differ- 
ences of  fortune,  position,  and  even  of  nation- 
ality. Of  most  of  them,  however,  we  may  pre- 
dicate one  fact  — the  fact  that  they  are,  in  the 
main,  to  depend  upon  themselves,  and  meet  the 
trials  incident  to  American  society  with  a tem- 
perament peculiarly  ambitious  and  sensitive. 
Most  of  them  have  been  educated  by  some  sac- 
rifice on  the  part  of  their  parents,  and  will  have 
no  dowry  except  a good  education,  and  a little 
help  in  setting  np  their  household  gods,  when- 
ever they  have  a household  of  their  own.  Most 
of  them  are  evidently  not  robust,  and  even  their 
prettiness  is  purchased  by  fragility  of  frame,  and 
in  too  many  of  them  the  paleness  or  the  deli- 
cate bloom  of  the  cheek,  and  the  fine  lines  of 
the  lip  and  the  nostrils,  are  offset  by  a stoop 
of  the  shoulders,  and  a narrowness  of  the  chest. 
We  are  not  disposed  to  croak  over  their  future, 


but  we  can  not  promise  them,  on  the  whole,  a 
very  easy  lot,  whether  they  marry  or  remain 
single.  Some  high  prizes  are  to  be  distributed 
among  them  in  the  lottery  of  life,  but  the  blanks 
are  to  be  more  numerous,  unless  a high  purpose 
shall  elevate  to  its  own  level  a mediocre  or  a 
lowly  lot.  They  may  be  spared  the  ills  that 
haunt  the  more  ambitious  heads  of  the  proces- 
sion from  the  fashionable  boarding-school  that 
marches  by  them  in  their  promenade,  yet  they 
will  not  escape  all  the  evils  of  social  ostentation 
— and  some  of  them,  perhaps,  may  chase  the 
gilded  toy  more  eagerly  because  they  see  it  only 
in  the  enchantment  of  distance.  Ten  or  fifteen 
years  will  make  marvelous  revelations  to  those 
fifty  maidens,  and  will  call  not  a few  of  them 
away  from  the  world.  Those  of  the  company 
whose  lot  is  most  to  be  cherished  as  an  example 
are  those  of  them  who  bless  some  honest  man’s 
home  as  wife  and  mother,  and  adorn  and  en- 
large with  a true  woman’s  grace  the  moderate 
share  of  worldly  good  bestowed.  Two  or  three 
of  them  may  be  called  to  preside  over  splendid 
mansions,  with  husbands  of  large  health,  more 
probably  acquired  than  inherited ; and  at  least 
quite  as  many  will  lure  perplexed  husbands  into 
reckless  extravagance,  and  sacrifice  the  house- 
hold to  the  frequent  American  folly  of  trying 
to  seem  what  we  are  not,  and  destroying  the 
reality  of  peace  to  keep  up  the  appearance  of 
pride. 

A considerable  number  of  the  fifty  will  nev- 
er marry  — for  it  is  evident  that  the  proportion 
of  marriages  does  not  increase  among  the  edu- 
cated class  in  America,  especially  among  those 
who  are  trained  to  study  actions  in  their  conse- 
quences, and  to  temper  impulse  by  discretion ; 
and  the  moment  the  mercantile  habit  of  count- 
ing the  cost  prevails,  the  list  of  marriages  sig- 
nally falls.  In  the  year  1850  the  number  of 
marriages  in  the  United  States,  according  to  the 
census,  was  197,029,  while  the  number  of  deaths 
was  324,394,  including  52,504  slaves.  In  En- 
gland and  Wales,  the  year  before,  the  number 
of  marriages  was  141,599,  and  the  number  of 
deaths  was  219,052  — the  ratio  of  marriages  to 
deaths  there  being  somewhat  greater  than  with 
us.  Part  of  the  high  ratio  in  Great  Britain  is 
to  be  accounted  for  by  the  improvidence  of  the 
poor,  who  marry  as  readily  as  animals  mate, 
without  reckoning  consequences,  and  part  of  it 
may  be  more  hopefully  accounted  for  by  the 
less  exacting  standard  of  common  life  there, 
and  the  willingness  of  people  in  moderate  cir- 
cumstances to  live  according  to  their  means,  as 
their  fathers  and  mothers  did  before  them.  Our 
observation  in  this  country  — which  has  been 
pretty  wide  and  various  — leads  us  to  believe 
that,  in  proportion  to  the  male  population,  a 
larger  number  of  marriages  takes  place  in  coun- 
try towns,  where  farm  life  makes  a wife  an  econ- 
omy as  well  as  a comfort,  and  in  manufacturing 
places,  where  young  people  of  simple  habits  and 
quick  sensibilities  are  brought  much  into  each 
other’s  company.  Our  impression  is,  that  in 
American  cities  the  ratio  of  marriage,  in  pro- 
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portion  to  the  male  population,  is  on  the  de- 
crease ; a fact  which  we  ascribe  in  part  to  the 
increase  of  the  expenses  of  living  incident  to 
the  inflation,  not  only  of  the  prices  of  provisions, 
but  of  the  demands  of  social  ambition  ; and  in 
part  to  the  growth  of  European  habits  among 
us,  and  the  facilities  for  licentious  pleasures. 
As  to  this  latter  point  — the  facilities  for  li- 
centiousness— we  have  been  lately  startled  by 
some  statistics  of  European  states  on  this  sub- 
ject, in  a pamphlet  from  the  pen  of  an  En- 
glish clergyman  — Rev.  R.  Everest  — who  has 
given  a comparative  view  of  the  proportion  of 
marriages  to  population  in  Europe,  and  shown 
the  remarkablo  coincidence  between  the  exist- 
ence of  extravagant  habits  and  general  licen- 
tiousness, especially  in  the  contrast  between  the 
small  ratio  of  marriages  and  the  large  ratio  of 
the  illegitimate  births  in  the  imperial  cities  and 
the  court  districts,  and  the  ratio  between  the 
two  in  the  more  plebeian  cities  and  districts. 
Wherever  two  castes  prevail,  and  a certain  class 
are  bound  to  a certain  rate  of  expense  and  style, 
marriage  is  invariably  much  restricted,  and  the 
titled  class  tend  to  corrupt  the  poor  and  unti- 
tled. In  this  country,  where  no  hereditary  rank 
exists,  social  ambition  is  creating  castes  almost 
as  offensive,  and  often  quite  ns  corrupting ; and 
in  our  great  cities  the  number  of  men  constant- 
ly increases,  whose  tastes,  or  ambition,  or  self- 
ishness preclude  them  from  marriage  under 
their  average  opportunities ; and  hence  the  very 
obvious  result  of  an  increasing  proportion  of  per- 
sons who  live  by  pandering  to  their  licentious- 
ness. 

Whatever  may  be  the  cause,  marriage  is  on 
the  decrease  among  the  more  wary,  thoughtful 
classes ; and  we  can  not  but  be  impressed  by  the 
authoritative  statistics  of  Massachusetts,  which 
state  that,  in  1854,  the  percentage  of  marriages 
in  Boston  was,  relatively,  among  the  American 
portion,  59.86,  and  among  foreigners,  39.74; 
while  the  Americans  and  foreigners,  in  numbers 
of  population,  were  as  46.93  and  53.07 ; indicat- 
ing a greater  proportion  of  marriages  among  the 
foreign  residents,  most  of  whom  are  compara- 
tively poor  and  unthrifty.  In  1854  the  num- 
ber of  marriages  in  Massachusetts  was  13,683, 
or  to  the  population,  as  one  to  80.68 ; and  of 
these  the  percentage  is  largely  in  favor  of  the 
foreign  part  of  the  population.  We  do  not  com- 
pare these  statistics  with  those  of  other  recent 
years,  whether  before  or  since  the  date  quoted, 
but  we  are  quite  certain  that,  taking  any  con- 
siderable number  of  years  in  the  aggregate,  the 
ratio  of  marriages  to  population  decreases  with 
the  increase  of  habits  of  extravagance,  and  the 
necessity  of  keeping  up  a costly  establishment. 
We  believe  that  marriages  will  decrease  until 
the  times  or  manners  change,  and  that  among 
the  facts  that  are  to  shape  the  destiny  of  the 
daughters  of  America,  especially  in  the  older 
and  more  luxurious  cities,  we  must  number  the 
relatively  fewer  chances  to  be  offered  in  the  mat- 
rimonial lottery,  and  the  moral  necessity  of  there 
being  a larger  proportion  of  unmarried  women. 


We  do  not  say  that  marriage  is  of  itself  a bless- 
ing, irrespective  of  character  and  circumstance 
— and  are  quite  ready  to  allow  that  to  marry  ill 
is  worse  by  far  than  not  to  marry  at  all — yet  we 
quite  as  firmly  believe  that  a good  marriage  is 
the  best  condition  for  woman  as  for  man ; and 
we  can  not  but  regret  the  tendency  that  must 
keep  so  many  of  our  daughters  single,  so  long 
as  they  abide  by  the  tastes  in  which  they  have 
been  educated.  A father  whose  heart  is  in  the 
right  place,  and.  who  loves  his  daughters  as  a 
true  father  always  will,  can  not,  indeed,  be  ac- 
cused of  wishing  to  be  rid  of  his  daughters,  and 
so  far  as  his  own  personal  feelings  arc  concern- 
ed he  would  rejoice  to  have  them  always  with 
him ; but  this  may  not  be,  6ince  time  and 
change  are  always  at  work,  and  the  daughter's 
welfare  is  better  secured  by  a new  home  that 
may  continue  after  the  old  home  is  broken  up, 
and  father  and  mother  are  no  more. 

We  confess  that  we  are  advocates  for  mar- 
riage, and  for  marriages  as  early  as  the  laws 
of  health  and  the  dictates  of  prudence  allow. 
Young  people  are  saved  from  many  evils  by 
identifying  their  whole  destiny  with  each  oth- 
er's, and  the  wife's  affections  and  the  husband's 
purity  are  then  in  the  best  possible  keeping,  un- 
der God’s  law  and  Christ’s  grace.  We  know 
very  well  that  theorists  of  extreme  classes  who 
have  noted  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  mar- 
riages in  high  life,  are  inclined  to  rejoice  at  it,  ^ 
and  for  opposite  reasons  — the  one  class  be- 
cause they  think  celibacy  to  be  the  higher  con- 
dition, the  other  class  because  they  think  the 
old  relation  of  the  wife  to  the  husband  whol- 
ly wrong,  and  any  change  is  to  be  welcomed 
that  obliges  woman  to  make  herself  independ- 
ent of  man,  and  cease  to  wait  in  any  way 
upon  his  favor.  Without  arguing  with  the 
ascetic  the  question  whether,  to  certain  persons 
of  peculiar  position  and  temperament,  celibacy 
may  not  be  a duty,  we  arc  content  to  say,  that, 
on  the  whole,  monastic  life,  in  its  best  estate, 
has  little  charm  to  a large  and  thoughtful  ob- 
server of  man's  nature  and  God’s  providence ; 
and  if,  in  certain  cases,  the  cowl  and  vail  have 
fallen  upon  men  and  women  who  w ere  virgins 
for  the  kingdom  of  heaven’s  sake,  the  cowl  and 
the  vail  do  not  of  themselves  imply  virginal  af- 
fections, and  when  not  assumed  voluntarily, 
they  are  apt  to  imply  or  create  quite  the  oppo- 
site state  of  mind.  A community  in  a large 
proportion  nominally  celibate  is  not  usually 
conspicuous  for  the  contentment  of  the  women 
or  the  purity  of  the  men,  and  we  do  not  believe 
that  Heaven  is  like  to  be  any  nearer  the  hosts 
of  celibates,  who  are  now  made  such,  not  by 
any  monastic  rules,  nor  in  any  Libyan  deserts, 
but  by  the  artificial  exactions  of  fashion,  and  in 
the  hotels  and  monster  boarding-houses  of  our 
cities.  We  believe  that  a true  Christian  wife 
has  a purity  that  angels  may  not  scorn,  and 
many  a nun  might  covet,  and  that  the  man 
who  keeps  his  marriage- vows  need  not  ask  of 
any  ghostly  monk  for  lessons  in  manly  virtue. 
The  longer  we  live  the  more  we  reverence  God’s 
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obvious  law,  and  the  less  admire  the  devices  of 
men  who  forbid  marriage,  and  so  undertake  to 
be  wiser  than  God. 

We  quite  as  little  incline  to  follow  those  al- 
leged reformers  who  promise  to  bring  on  a new 
future  of  woman  by  making  her  the  rival  of  man. 
We  are  ready  to  acquiesce  in  all  reasonable  ef- 
forts to  rid  her  of  legal  and  social  burdens — to 
secure  to  her  due  rights  of  person,  property,  and 
employment.  We  believe  that  a much  wider 
field  should  be  opened  for  her  gifts,  and  that 
many  branches  of  art  both  useful  and  orna- 
mental have  been  wrongly  closed  against  her. 
At  the  same  time  she  is  herself  and  not  man, 
and  she  is  made  less  effective  instead  of  more 
so  by  training  her  to  imitate  man  either  in 
speech,  manner,  or  costume.  We  believe  in 
the  petticoat  as  an  institution  older  and  more 
sacred  than  the  Magna  Charta;  and  although  in 
these  days  of  boundless  skirts  we  can  not  exactly 
gay  that  we  hope  its  shadow  may  never  be  less, 
we  do  honestly  believe  that  its  dominion  is  co- 
eval with  that  of  true  civilization,  and  that  man 
loses  the  only  authority  that  can  effectually 
tame  him  when  woman  loses  the  delicacy  of 
mind  and  costume  that  marks  her  as  his  coun- 
terpart and  not  as  his  rival.  The  masculine 
school  of  woman's  rights  reformers  have  hurt 
the  sex  whom  they  profess  to  befriend,  by  dis- 
paraging the  traits  most  characteristic  of  their 
nature,  and  giving  them  a certain  boldness  and 
hardness  that  fail  of  being  manly  and  are 
ashamed  of  being  Womanly.  For  our  part,  we 
ore  willing  to  own  honestly  the  mutual  depend- 
ence of  the  sexes,  and  their  duty  to  bless  each 
other  by  being  what  God  has  made  them.  We 
men  can  have  no  true  heart  or  home  without  a 
good  woman's  blessing,  and  no  gift  of  fortune 
or  favor  seems  blessed  until  a wife,  or  daughter, 
or  mother  smiles  upon  it  as  woman  only  can 
smile.  Why  may  not  she  honestly  return  the 
sentiment,  and  say  that  a woman  never  finds 
her  true  sphere  until,  in  some  relation  of  life, 
and  chief  of  all  in  her  own  home,  a true  man’s 
wisdom  and  strength  harmonize  with  her  trust- 
ing affections  and  quick  perception ! She  will 
own  this  truth,  and  she  is  too  sagacious  not  to 
see  that  she  loses  her  hold  on  man  the  moment 
that  she  begins  to  rival  him  by  stentorian  speech 
or  by  pantalooned  strides.  But  God’s  provi- 
dence is  a better  teacher  than  we  can  hope  to 
be,  and  His  wisdom  is  proved  by  the  lot  of  the 
most  obstreperous  champions  of  woman's  rights. 
The  mother  silences  the  Amazon,  and  the  Antoi- 
nette Browns  and  Lucy  Stones  of  the  pulpit 
and  the  rostrum  appear  at  the  cradle  very  much 
as  other  women ; and  the  closed  pulpit  and  the 
silent  rostrum  are  signs  not  of  mob  violence  but 
of  Nature's  gentle  law. 

Although  not  agreeing  with  the  ascetic  or  the 
radical  as  to  the  means  of  emancipating  woman 
from  the  yoke  of  marriage,  we  do  believe  that 
much  may  and  should  be  done  to  secure  to  her 
a larger  self-reliance  and  usefulness,  to  train 
her  to  be  energetic  without  being  masculine, 
and  so  to  role  her  education  as  to  give  her  truer 
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dignity  and  freedom,  whether  married  or  single. 
The  same  social  progress  that  will  make  mar- 
riage more  practicable  and  hopeful  will  make 
single  life  more  dignified,  and  without  believing 
in  any  social  nostrums  that  shall  at  once  cure 
all  domestic  ills,  we  are  convinced  that  due 
thought  on  the  part  of  earnest  parents  and 
teachers,  preachers  and  authors,  can  work  out  a 
better  day  for  the  destiny  of  our  daughters. 
We  need  to  apply  the  first  principles  of  good 
sense  to  the  current  modes  of  living,  and  de- 
mand some  other  sanction  than  mere  fashion 
for  the  style  of  expense  which  we  think  authori- 
tative. The  matter  of  dress,  furniture,  house 
building,  servants,  entertainments,  and  all  the 
household  economies,  that  have  so  much  to  do 
with  the  destiny  of  woman,  need  to  be  thorough- 
ly revised,  and  a substantial  check  put  to  tho 
extravagance  that  is  putting  the  yoke  of  nominal 
poverty  upon  young  women  of  moderate  means, 
and  shutting  them  out  from  the  comforts  of  a 
true  home,  while  it  burdens  the  nominally  rich 
with  constantly  increasing  competitions  and  dis- 
contents. Good  taste  may  do  much  toward 
checking  extravagance,  and  we  seriously  be- 
lieve that  a more  artistic  eye  would  often  lessen 
by  one-half  the  cost  of  dress  and  furniture,  and 
sa ve  our  daughters  from  the  barbarous  folly  that 
sacrifices  true  beauty  to  mere  expensiveness. 
It  may  cost  something  too  much  to  dress  hand- 
somely, yet  it  is  clear  that  the  best-dressed  wo- 
men do  not  spend  the  most  money  on  their 
clothes,  and  that  they  who  are  most  likely  to 
rain  their  husbands  by  their  monstrous  bills  at 
the  jewelers  or  silk  and  lace  stores,  generally 
succeed  more  in  imitating  the  fashion-plate  of 
our  magazines  and  the  windows  of  our  fancy 
stores,  than  in  presenting  a fairer  image  of  femi- 
nine humanity  decked  with  the  pearl  of  greatest 
price.  It  will  be  a day  worth  noting  in  the 
calendar  when  woman  emancipates  herself  from 
the  yoke  of  vulgar  fashion,  and  when  good  taste 
and  true  beauty,  not  the  scale  of  mere  expens- 
iveness and  rarity,  preside  over  her  wardrobe 
and  drawing-rpom. 

The  basis  of  all  true  reform,  however,  must 
be  deeper  than  taste  or  sentiment.  It  must  be 
in  character,  that  finds  its  best  treasure  not  in 
the  accidents  bat  the  substance  of  being,  and 
believes  with  the  Master  that  life  does  not  con- 
sist in  the  abundance  of  things  possessed.  The 
good  old  Christianity  that  has  stood  by  the 
daughters  of  the  Church  through  so  many  strag- 
gles is  to  stand  by  them  still  in  the  peculiar 
crisis  of  our  new  ages.  The  problem  once  was 
to  save  woman  from  the  hand  of  barbaric  lost 
and  place  her  under  the  protection  of  the  sanc- 
tuary, and  the  problem  was  solved.  The  prob- 
lem now  is,  how  to  save  her  from  the  yoke  of 
modern  materialism,  and  to  secure  to  pore  char- 
acter and  spiritual  faith  a respect  and  influence 
that  the  world  is  now  eager  to  monopolize  for 
wealth  and  ostentation.  This  problem,  too, 
will  be  solved,  and  they  who  solve  it  under 
God’s  law,  and  with  Christ’s  grace,  will  be  the 
best  benefactors  of  our  daughters. 
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HARPER’S  NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE. 


HOW  ONE  WOMAN  CAME  TO  MARRY. 

THE  early  summer'  morning  is  rising  clear 
and  bright  but  chill,  and  yet,  before  these 
pages  meet  the  reader’s  eye,  over  all  will  lie  the 
mid-summer  pomp,  and  flush,  and  pride.  I can 
think  of  no  fitter  emblem,  for  one  I knew  in 
other  days,  than  this  reluctant  summer,  cold, 
and  still,  and  coy  at  first,  only  to  burst  forth, 
by-and-by,  into  more  wonderful  and  tropical 
luxuriance  of  bloom. 

In  Hortense  Greenwich  there  was,  from  her 
very  childhood,  though  few  knew  it  then,  very 
much  of  pride,  but  never  any  littleness  of  van- 
ity. She  had  been  bora  to  an  assured  position 
in  society,  for  she  was  the  only  child  of  wealthy 
parents,  moving  in  the  upper  circles  of  New 
York.  Her  mother,  still  young  and  very  beau- 
tiful at  the  birth  of  this  one  child,  was  a woman 
of  fashion.  Dinner  parties,  balls,  and  morning 
visits  filled  up  her  life,  so  that  she  had  no  time 
to  become  acquainted  with  her  daughter.  She 
gave  the  little  one  a French  governess,  and  left 
her  to  grow  up  as  best  she  could.  Even  the 
governess  had  a lover  in  America,  besides  an  ex- 
tensive correspondence  with  certain  old  friends 
in  la  belle  France , and,  in  her  turn,  neglected 
her  duties. 

Perhaps,  however,  this  very  neglect  devel- 
oped the  child’s  soul  more  healthfully  than  a 
greater  amount  of  attention  from  those  two 
sources  would  have  done.  She  learned  readily 
all  that  was  taught  her,  and  much  that  was  not. 
Acquisition  of  ideas  was  a passion  with  her,  and 
her  father’s  library,  fashionably  well  filled  and 
fashionably  little  used,  was  a perpetual  delight 
to  her  dawning  intellect.  She  might,  perhaps, 
have  been  a beautiful  child  had  due  pains  been 
taken  in  the  cultivation  of  her  natural  graces. 
As  it  was,  she  was  in  no  way  remarkable.  She 
was  allowed  to  braid  her  luxuriant  hair  closely 
back  from  her  large,  thoughtful  brow;  to  sit 
carelessly,  and  to  wear  ordinarily  what  suited 
her  best — a quiet  robe  of  dark,  shadowy,  unbe- 
coming gray.  On  state  occasions,  when  her 
presence  was  required  in  the  parlor,  and  she 
was  bedizened  in  brighter  hues  and  fashionable 
finery,  she  was  too  much  embarrassed  by  the 
unusual  costume  to  have  it  contribute  at  all  to 
her  beauty. 

Circumstances  early  schooled  her  to  content 
herself  with  no  great  amount  of  affection.  Her 
father  would  have  loved  her,  but  what  with 
early  and  late  devotion  to  the  business  that 
maintained  his  splendid  house  and  faultless 
equipage — to  say  nothipg  of  bills  at  Stewart’s 
and  Madame  D’Arblay’s — he  had  very  little 
time  for  the  cultivation  of  home  ties.  Her 
mother — she  must  have  had  a mother's  heart 
somewhere  in  her  bosom,  though  its  beatings 
were  effectually  smothered  by  silk  and  velvet — 
was  too  much  absorbed  in  her  beautiful  self  to 
remember  the  child,  except  with  an  occasional 
fear  lest  her  growing  up  should  be  an  unwel- 
come reminder  of  her  own  age.  The  governess 
understood  this  sentiment,  and  needed  not  to 


be  to  told  to  keep  the  girl  back  as  much  as 
possible.  As  for  Mademoiselle,  she  wrote  her 
letters  and  chatted  with  her  lover,  consoling 
herself  with  the  reflection  that  in  neglecting  her 
charge  she  was  but  following  the  example  of 
the  higher  powers.  And  bo  Hortense  Green- 
wich brought  herself  up. 

At  twenty  she  was  little  changed  from  what 
she  had  been  at  ten.  It  is  true,  some  years  be- 
fore, Mademoiselle  had  married  her  American 
lover,  and  Miss  Greenwich,  deprived  of  her  su- 
pervision, had  been  sent  to  a boarding-school, 
where  she  had  learned  a little  French,  a little 
Italian,  and  a good  deal  of  music.  At  twenty 
she  was  introduced  into  society.  She  was  not 
at  all  showy ; indeed,  her  mother  pronounced 
her,  “ after  all  that  had  been  done  for  her,  de- 
cidedly wanting  in  style,”  and,  I think,  was  se- 
cretly rejoiced  that  her  daughter  was  so  little 
likely  to  dispute  with  her  the  palm  of  fashion- 
able admiration. 

At  twenty  Hortense  Greenwich  might  easily 
have  passed  for  fifteen.  So  little  of  passion  or 
emotion  had  swept  over  the  calm  surface  of  her 
life  that  her  face  was  still  placid  and  reticent  as 
in  childhood.  It  had  no  story  to  tell.  Her 
only  accomplishment  was  her  music,  and  this . 
with  her  was  rather  a passion  than  an  art.  She 
practiced  it  solely  for  her  own  gratification. 
Hour  after  hour,  at  her  harp  or  her  piano,  she 
breathed  out  her  very  soul — all  the  mystery  of 
her  inner  life — in  thrilling,  passionate  improvi- 
sations. It  was  to  her  instead  of  father  and 
mother  love ; instead  of  brothers  and  sisters ; 
instead  of  friends. 

She  had  been  in  society  two  years  when  she 
first  met  Rowland  Chivcrs.  Though  only  four 
years  older  than  herself,  he  was  already  blast. 
He  had  traveled  in  the  Old  World.  He  was 
well  read  in  the  book  of  beauty.  He  could  tell 
a woman's  fine  points  at  a glance.  His  flirta- 
tions had  been  numerous  abroad,  but  he  had 
come  home  unfettered,  and  “ Japonicadom” 
welcomed  him  eagerly.  For  a wonder,  his  for- 
tune, really  large,  was  his  smallest  claim  to  dis- 
tinction. He  would  have  been  a man  of  mark 
any  where.  His  manners  were  emphatically, 
as  Mrs.  Greenwich  expressed  herself,  disting 
He  was  handsome,  and  he  had  a mind  well  and 
richly  stored,  despite  his  flirtations  and  fool- 
eries. 

I said  he  could  tell  all  a woman's  charms  at 
a glance.  After  a little,  he  made  Mrs.  Green- 
wich his  mortal  enemy  by  perceiving  that  her 
daughter  was  younger,  and  possessed  finer 
points  of  beauty  than  herself.  At  her  exhibi- 
tions of  disdain,  however,  he  only  smiled.  He 
was  contented  to  let  her  love  or  hate  him  as 
she  liked,  and,  with  serene  self-satisfaction,  set 
himself  at  work  to  bring  out  Hortense  Green- 
wich. 

A little  encouragement,  a little  graceful  flat- 
tery, was  all  she  needed.  Soon  the  world  be- 
gan to  perceive  what  a faultless  figure  she  had, 
now  that  she  had  acquired  a motive  for  dress- 
ing it  becomingly.  Then  her  fine  eyes  were 
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noticed ; the  superb  scorn  of  her  daintily-cut 
mouth;  her  hair,  so  long,  so  luxuriant,  now 
that  a quick  eye  had  perceived  its  capabilities, 
and  a few  artistic  yet  careless  hints  had  guided 
her  in  its  arrangement. 

Mins  Greenwich,  accustomed  to  go  into  society 
as  a sort  of  necessary  sacrifice  at  the  shrine  of 
Mammon,  without  the  least  hope  or  expectation 
of  finding  pleasure  therein,  was  at  first  sur- 
prised, then  gratified,  when  Rowland  Chi  vers, 
just  then  quite  a centre  of  attraction,  persist- 
ently sought  her  side.  With  his  matchless 
tact,  it  was  not  difficult  to  make  her  feel,  with- 
out once  saying  any  thing  to  startle  her  suscep- 
tible pride,  that  he  alone  understood  her — that 
he  recognized  her  capacity  to  be  more  than  she 
was,  loftier  than  any  of  the  social  magnets  glit- 
tering about  her.  To  a nature  like  hers,  this 
feeling,  that  she  was  appreciated — that  she  re- 
ceived her  full  deserts,  was  the  most  acceptable 
of  incense.  She  inhaled  it  eagerly.  Under  its 
influence  she  not  only  learned  how  to  make  the 
most  of  all  the  graces  which  were  already  hers, 
but  new  charms  came  to  her,  a deeper  color 
glowed  in  her  cheek,  a warmer  light  shone  from 
her  large,  dark  eye. 

At  first  she  thought  only  of  friendship.  Row- 
land drivers  never  talked  to  her  of  love.  He 
was  lonely,  he  told  her.  Very  few  of  those  he 
met  in  the  gay  circle  where  his  lot  was  cast  had 
power  to  interest  him  for  an  hour.  It  had  been 
like  a new  revelation  to  know  her.  She  could 
feel  with  him — could  share  his  thoughts.  As 
much  as  ever  sister  could  be  to  brother  she 
should  be  to  him.  And  this  contented  her. 
It  was  her  first  friendship ; it  seemed  so  pure, 
so  sweet,  so  tender.  It  was  something  to  be 
proud  of,  to  have  this  man,  sought  of  all,  al- 
ways at  her  side.  His  homage  elevated  her  in 
the  eyes  of  those  who  had  been  accustomed  to 
consider  her  as  a good,  quiet  girl,  of  no  great 
importance  in  any  way.  She  was  grateful  to 
Mm  for  gaining  for  her  the  position  to  which, 
in  the  sensitive  pride  of  her  prond  nature,  she 
felt  entitled.  For  his  sake  she  adorned  herself. 
Her  naturally  fine  taste  was  aroused.  She  must 
do  justice  to  his  choice  of  a friend. 

From  all  this,  in  a character  like  hers,  the 
step  was  not  long  to  love.  Soon  she  knew 
that,  in  spite  of  herself,  he  had  become  dearer 
to  her  than  all  the  dreams  of  her  girlhood. 
And  now  came  a season  of  self-humiliation ; a 
fear  which  stung  her  like  a scorpion,  lest  she 
had  given  her  love  nnsought ; a longing,  anx- 
ious questioning  of  his  heart ; a striving  to  read 
every  expression  of  his  haughty,  handsome  face. 

And  then,  as  if  in  answer  to  her  donbts,  his 
manner  became  tenderer  than  ever.  More  con- 
stantly he  sought  her  side — more  gentle  was  his 
voice — more  full  of  love  the  songs  he  brought 
her,  and  sang  with  her  by  the  houi  together. 
One  day  he  said  to  her : 

“Hortense,  I thought  I knew  women,  but 
even  I was  deceived  in  my  estimate  of  you. 
You  have  matured  this  past  year  into  such  a 
woman  as  my  fancy  never  foreshadowed.  It 


has  been  like  the  sadden  barsting  into  bloom 
of  the  still  century-plant,  or  the  breathing  ra- 
diant, glowing  life  into  a perfect  statue.  What 
has  changed  you  so  ?” 

Rowland  drivers  would  have  made  a capital 
surgeon.  He  would  have  looked  unmoved  on 
the  death-throes  of  a thousand  victims.  As  it 
was,  he  delighted  in  nothing  so  much  as  in  dis- 
secting hearts.  With  keen  relish  he  watched 
the  color  come  and  go  in  her  cheeks,  the  lids 
droop  downward  to  vail  the  shy  responses  of 
her  radiant  eyes.  Her  voice  was  very  low  as 
she  answered : 

u You  have  changed  me  by  being  my  friend. 
No  one  had  interest  enough  in  me  before  to 
make  it  worth  my  while  to  be  my  best  self.** 

But  farther  than  this  he  never  carried  the 
conversation.  He  would  break  it  off  at  this 
stage  to  read  her  some  old  legend  of  long-en- 
during love,  or  to  make  her  sing  for  him  his  fa- 
vorite songs.  His  actions  told  her,  eveiy  day 
of  his  life,  more  eloquently  than  any  words, 
that  she  was  beloved,  but  his  lips  had  never  yet 
spoken  it. 

At  length  a new  star  rose  in  the  firmament 
of  New  York  society  — a young  widow,  gay, 
beautiful,  piquante.  She  possessed  less  dignity, 
less  hauteur , less  style  even  than  Hortense 
Greenwich ; but  her  versatility,  her  grace,  her 
good-humor,  were  infinite.  She  was  a little 
fairy  — a perfect  flower  of  the  tropics,  with  a 
passionate,  fervid  nature  speaking  in  every  look 
of  her  sparkling  eyes,  every  flexile  movement 
of  her  graceful  figure.  Rowland  Chi  vers  was 
charmed.  Here  w as  a new  book — a fresh  page. 
How  would  this  bewitching  little  fairy  look  if 
the  were  in  love  ? His  attentions  were  divided 
now,  and  perhaps  Mrs.  Bellair  received  the 
largest  share. 

I do  not  think  Hortense  Greenwich  ever 
could  have  been  jealous.  It  was  not  in  her  na- 
ture. She  could  love  and  trust  blindly  up  to  a 
certain  point;  but  when  her  trust  was  slain  her 
love  must  die  with  it.  So  she  looked  on  in  ev- 
ident unconcern,  while  the  widow  danced,  and 
sang,  and  flirted,  and  Rowland  Chivers  was 
ever  at  her  side.  I think  he  was  disappointed. 
He  was  not  noble  enough  to  understand  a na- 
ture above  jealousy.  He  had  expected  Miss 
Greenwich  would  flatter  his  vanity  by  growing 
pale,  sad,  abstracted;  that  she  would  slight 
him  a little  at  first,  and  by-and-by  there  would 
be  a scene,  and  he — I believe  he  had  not  de- 
cided, even  in  his  own  mind,  whether  he  meant 
to  marry  her.  Her  calmness  disappointed  him. 
It  was  not  feigned.  She  never  thought  of 
doubting  his  love.  She  believed — when  he  had 
finished  his  game,  his  pretty  little  amnsement 
of  a flirtation — he  would  be  as  much  her  own 
as  ever.  She  had  no  fears  for  the  widow’s 
heart,  and  she  was  too  much  accustomed  to  bee 
such  kind  of  trifling  to  realize  how  much  it 
dimmed  the  bright  perfectness  she  bad  lbved  to 
ascribe  to  her  idol.  So,  when  he  did  come  to 
her  side,  she  received  him  as  cheerihliy  as  ever. 
Her  cheek  lost  nothing  of  its  brilliant  gtew— 
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her  eye  of  its  sparkling  light.  He  began  to 
fear  that  she  did  not  love  him,  and  this  re- 
awakened all  his  interest  in  her.  To  test  the 
matter  thoroughly,  he  flirted  with  the  widow 
more  desperately  than  ever. 

One  night,  when  Miss  Greenwich  was  in  full 
beauty,  she  was  for  a time  the  centre  of  attrac- 
tion in  Mrs.  Livingstone's  crowded  salon . Gen- 
tlemen thronged  round  her,  and  ladies  stood  by 
in  envy.  Despite  his  doubts  of  her  love,  Row- 
land Chivers  gloried  in  her.  She  was  so 
queenly,  so  fair ; to  all  but  him,  so  unapproach- 
able. He  lingered  near  her,  saying  just  enough 
to  draw  out  her  best  powers. 

At  length  a diversion  was  created  by  the 
widow’s  late  entrance.  This  night  Rowland 
Chivers  was  resolved  to  probe  to  the  utmost  the 
heart  he  had  begun  to  doubt.  He  was  among 
the  first  to  seek  Mrs.  Bellair.  He  danced  with 
her ; he  bent  over  her  as  she  sat  at  the  piano ; 
he  devoted  himself  to  her  with  all  the  enthusi- 
asm of  a courtier.  At  length  his  keen  eye  de- 
tected Miss  Greenwich  for  the  moment  alone. 
She  had  withdrawn  herself  a little  from  the  gay 
company,  and  sat  in  a kind  of  recess  watching 
the  flash  of  the  lights,  the  sparkle  of  the  dia- 
monds, the  sheen  of  the  floating  silken  robes, 
and  now  and  then  catching  some  chance  word 
borne  by  her  on  the  waves  of  sound.  He  sought 
her  side,  and  was  welcomed  with  her  usual 
frankness.  For  a while  they  chatted  indiffer- 
ently, and  then,  as  if  moved  to  confidence  by  a 
sudden  impulse,  Rowland  Chivers  said, 

“ I do  believe,  Hortense,  that  you  have  a real 
friendly  interest — a sister’s  interest — in  my  wel- 
fare ; and  something  I can  not  explain  impels 
me  to  ask  your  advice.  You  women  judge  each 
other  more  justly  than  a man  can.  Tell  me, 
then,  what  you  think  of  Mrs.  Bellair.  Would 
my  life’s  happiness  be  safe  if  I should  ask  her, 
and  she  should  consent,  to  be  my  wife?” 

He  had  meant  this  should  be  the  crowning 
test  of  her  love.  If  she  manifested  one  emotion 
of  grief  or  anger,  he  would  believe  she  loved 
him ; perhaps — but  the  future  must  settle  that 
— perhaps  he  would  ask  her  to  be  Mrs.  Chivers. 
He  watched  her  keenly.  Not  a muscle  of  her 
face  quivered ; not  a shade  deeper  was  the  rose- 
tint  on  her  fair  cheek ; she  did  not  even  turn 
her  calm  eyes  away.  There  was  no  tremor  in 
her  silvery  voice.  As  if  half  musingly,  she 
said, 

“I  do  not  quite  know  her  well  enough  to  an- 
swer ; but  I should  think,  nay,  I am  very  sure, 
that  your  natures1  are  much  alike — that  she 
would  suit  you  admirably.” 

Her  auditor  had  ah  uncomfortable  impression 
that  a hidden  satire  lurked  in  her  remark.  It 
galled  him,  and  he  winced  under  it;  but  she 
had  given  no  sign  of  love  for  him.  He  had 
mistaken  her  all  this  while,  and,  roused  to  re- 
gret by  this  knowledge,  be  began  to  think  that 
he  loved  her,  and  could  not  live  without  her. 

Just  then  they  were  interrupted.  Mr.  Rich- 
mond Spendwell  came  to  claim  her  hand  for 
the  next  dance ; and  for  the  rest  of  that  night 


Hortense  Greenwich  was  more  beautiful  than 
ever,  and,  unlike  her  usual  self,  was  the  gayest 
of  the  gay. 

When  it  was  all  over  the  reaction  came. 
Leaning  back  in  the  carriage  by  her  mother’s 
side,  she  sat  for  a time  in  profound  silence. 
But  Mrs.  Greenwich  was  sociably  inclined : her 
eyes  were  sparkling ; her  cheeks  glowing ; her 
spirits  were  at  high  tide.  They  must,  find  an 
outlet  somehow.  There  was  not  often  much 
conversation  between  these  two  women,  they 
had  so  few  thoughts  in  common ; but  Mrs.  Green- 
wich must  talk  now. 

“It  has  been  a brilliant  evening;  but  then 
Mrs.  Livingstone’s  evenings  always  are.  I 
haven’t  enjoyed  myself  more  this  winter.  Why 
don’t  you  speak,  Hortense;  didn’t  you  like  it?” 

“I  am  very  tired.” 

“Tired  ! Well,  you  look  so:  I can  see  by 
the  street  lamp  how  white  your  face  is.  Why, 

I should  outlast  three  like  you,  mamma  though 
I am.  You  will  never  do  for  a belle.  But 
doesn’t  that  little  widow  make  herself  ridicu- 
lous enough  ? One  would  suppose  she  thought 
there  had  never  been  another  handsome  woman 
in  the  world.  There’s  Rowland  Chivers,  how 
she  does  draw  him  after  her!  Why,  I really 
used  to  think  he  was  attentive  to  you.” 

“Mother,  don't ! I can’t  talk ; I am  so  tired 
— so  sick.” 

There  was  a strange  pathos  in  her  voice.  It 
would  have  reminded  you  of  the  moan  of  some 
stricken  animal  hunted  to  death.  Mrs.  Green- 
wich did  not  understand  it : she  was  not  a sym- 
pathetic or  a quick-feeling  woman  at  any  time, 
but  this  cry  of  an  unspoken  sorrow  hushed  even 
her  into  silence. 

After  that,  however,  Miss  Greenwich  regain- 
ed her  self-command.  Her  good-night,  as  she 
went  up  stairs,  was  spoken  in  her  usual  cheer- 
ful tones ; her  step  was  firm,  yet  elastic,  and  her 
mother,  looking  after  her,  thought  what  a 
strange,  unsociable  girl  she  was,  and  how  little 
she  cared  for  society  any  way. 

In  her  own  room  her  sleepy  maid  sat  before 
the  fire  waiting  for  her.  She  was  perfectly  calm 
now — she  did  not  even  seem  fatigued.  The 
business  of  disrobing  was  quickly  performed; 
the  ornaments  she  had  worn  were  restored  to 
their  proper  places ; the  girl  was  dismissed,  and 
Hortense  Greenwich  was  alone,  with  no  further 
need  for  self-command.  She  sat  down  before 
the  fire,  and  looked  steadily  into  it.  Was  this 
the  same  world  it  had  seemed  when  she  sat  there, 
five  hours  before,  dreaming  blissful  dreams,  in 
which  one  face  ever  shone,  one  voice  made  an 
eternal  music.  Gone  forever  was  the  sunlight 
which  had  gilded  that  fair  world.  No  longer 
were  the  skies  blue,  and  the  very  clouds  rosy ; 
no  longer  the  future  stretched  out  before  her  a 
green,  sunny  path  bordered  with  roses  and  bright 
with  verdure.  She  had  crowned  herself,  indeed,' 
with  those  fair  roses  of  Hope,  but  they  had  turn- 
ed to  thorns  upon  her  forehead ; and  from  those 
gaping  wounds  would  not  the  life-blood  oeze 
forever  and  forever? 
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Then,  in  the  stillness,  Pride  rose  up  like  an 
avenger  and  buffeted  her  sorely.  She  had  loved 
unsought,  it  told  her ; given  her  heart  to  one 
who  did  not  even  think  the  gift  worth  the  ac- 
ceptance ; trusted  all  things  to  one  who  had 
promised  nothing.  But  Memory  defended  her 
warmly.  Memory  asserted  that  he  had  sought 
[her  love  ; Memory  brought  forth  from  her  treas- 
lure-house  looks  and  words  of  unmistakable  ten- 
• derness ; she  recalled  daily  and  long-continued 
care;  manifold  tokens  of  interest;  constant  at- 
tentions ; all  that  could,  more  eloquently  than 
any  words,  tell  the  stoiy  of  absorbing  love. 
And  then  Justice  acquitted  the  proud  heart  ac- 
cused. 

Oh,  Rowland  Chivers,  you  would  have  known 
one  woman  better  than  you  were  ever  likely  to 
learn  her,  with  all  your  study,  if  you  could  have 
sat  by  Horten se  Greenwich’s  fire  that  night!  I 
spare  my  reader  the  torture,  the  agony,  the  de- 
spair. Women  like  her  love  once,  and,  if  de- 
ceived, never  again  thereafter.  She  had  lost 
that  night  something  dearer  than  life,  something 
loftier  than  love — her  faith  in  humanity.  She 
had  never  had  but  one  friend.  Rowland  Chivers 
was  the  first  one  who  had  ever  read  the  pages 
of  her  woman’s  heart.  She  had  gained  a high- 
er, truer  estimate  of  her  own  powers  seeing 
them  through  his  eyes.  To  this  first  tender- 
ness she  had  given  all.  Ths  full  tide  of  her 
passionate  yet  reserved  nature  had  set  toward 
him ; and  now  the  deep  waters  must  flow  back 
again,  flooding  the  waste  country  of  her  affec- 
tions, uprooting  every  flower,  destroying  every 
fruit.  Henceforth  she  must  go  on  alone.  Life 
stretched  out  before  her  bleak  and  barren  of 
hope.  Alas ! there  was  no  one  to  whisper  of  a 
narrower  path,  where  the  seed  sown  in  tears 
might  spring  up  in  joy  ; where  the  blessings  of 
those  ready  to  perish  would  cheer  the  fainting 
traveler,  whose  goal  was  the  Celestial  City. 
Fashionable  life — she  knew  no  other — was  the 
arena  where  she  must  struggle  for  the  victor’s 
palm.  At  least — her  lip  curled  at  the  thought — 
Rowland  Chivers  had  taught  her  something  of 
her  own  value ; she  could  touch  him  through  his 
fanity ; she  could  shine . Through  all  that  night 
not  one  tear  came  to  her  proud  eyes.  The 
blight  which  had  fallen  upon  her  life  was  too 
deadly  for  any  gentle  dew  of  sorrow.  She 
would  not  suffer  the  love  which  lay  in  its  death- 
throes  upon  her  heart's  threshold  to  make  a sin- 
gle moan,  even  in  dying.  Sternly  she  watched 
its  agony  until  it  was  dead,  then  she  took  up  the 
fair  corse  and  buried  it.  It  might  haunt  her 
sometimes ; sometimes  she  might  wake  at  mid- 
night from  feverish  slumbers,  and  see  at  her  bed’s 
foot  a still,  white  face,  and  the  gleam  of  golden 
hair;  but  she  would  know  it  was  but  the  illu- 
sion of  fancy.  The  dead  love  should  not  arise 
— she  rolled  a stone  to  the  mouth  of  the  sepul- 
chre. 

It  was  thus  that  Hortense  Greenwich  became 
a belle  in  society.  After  that  night  she  went 
forth  into  the  world  a changed  woman.  That 
world  had  never  found  her  so  charming  before. 


She  was  prouder  than  ever,  but  society  likes 
pride.  Her  words  were  keen  with  the  two-edged 
sword  of  wit.  Now  and  then  a victim  winced 
under  them,  but  the  by-standers  applauded,  and 
the  sufferers  from  such  wounds  are  the  first  to 
smile.  Rowland  Chivers  wondered  at  her.  He 
had  never  suspected,  with  all  his  appreciation  of 
her  character,  such  power  as  this.  He  left  Mrs. 
Bellair  to  bite  her  pretty  lips  and  break  her 
Spanish  fan  in  vexation,  and  actually  haunted 
Miss  Greenwich  wherever  she  went.  Her  re- 
ception of  him  was  precisely  the  same  she  ac- 
corded to  others ; marked  with  a courtesy  which 
no  presumption  could  construe  into  more  than 
courtesy. 

She  was  become  more  like  the  rest  of  the 
world  now.  She  formed  friendships  in  the 
fashionable  sense  of  the  word.  Rowland  Chi- 
vers called  on  her  and  found  other  young  ladies, 
graceful  butterflies  of  fashion,  whiling  away  the 
morning  with  her;  or  at  other  times,  some  young 
gentleman  would  be  serenely  making  himself 
agreeable,  where  once  he  only  had  been  the  privi- 
leged guest.  At  other  times,  still,  he  would  call 
and  be  told  that  Miss  Greenwich  was  out,  and 
this  piqued  his  vanity  still  more,  for  he  shrewdly 
suspected  that  she  was  only  “out”  to  him.  Ho 
had  roused  his  somewhat  apathetic  sensibilities 
by  this  time  into  what  he  believed  an  absorbing 
passion  for  her.  He  was  quite  convinced  that 
all  his  happiness  for  the  future  depended  upon 
persuading  her  to  return  his  adoration. 

At  length  he  called  on  her  one  morning  at 
an  unfash ionably  early  hour.  She  was  in  and 
alone.  He  found  her  in  the  same  room  where 
they  had  passed  so  many  hours  reading  and  sing- 
ing together.  He  trusted  to  the  old  memories 
to  assist  him.  Once  more  he  asked  for  a favor- 
ite old  song.  With  thorough  self-command  sho 
complied  with  his  request.  She  manifested  no 
emotion — there  was  no  droop  of  the  eyelids,  no 
softening  of  the  voice.  The  metaphysical  dis- 
sector, the  hero  of  a thousand  flirtations,  was  at 
a loss.  Perhaps  he  had  never  felt  so  deeply  be- 
fore. At  all  events,  it  had  never  before  been  so 
hard  a task  to  make  a declaration  of  love.  But 
he  managed  it  at  length.  For  once  in  the  world 
he  might  have  gained  credit  for  modesty.  No 
one  could  have  doubted  but  that  he  was  sincere. 
With  a humility  as  strange  as  it  was  new,  he 
told  her  the  high  sense  he  entertained  of  her 
perfections,  and  besought  her  favorable  hearing 
for  his  confession  of  love.  His  utmost  experi- 
ence with  women  could  never  have  prepared  him 
for  her  reply. 

“ I will  not  deceive  you,  "she  said,  in  her  proud 
yet  quiet  voice.  4 ‘ My  own  pride  shall  not  tempt 
me  to  say  that  I never  loved  you.  Little  as  I 
believe  you  deserve  it,  I did  love  you  once  with 
all  the  strength  of  my  nature;  or,  rather,  I 
loved  something  I believed  was  you.  My  life 
had  been  lonely  before  you  came.  I was  in- 
debted to  you,  I acknowledge  that  now,  for  a 
juster  knowledge  of  myself.  I believed  that 
you  loved  me — your  constant  attentions  gave 
me  a right  to  believe  it.” 
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“I  did ! oh,  God  knows  I did,”  faltered  Row- 
land Chivers’s  voice.  She  went  on  without 
heeding  the  interruption. 

“I  trusted  in  your  love  so  fully,  that,  when 
Mrs.  Bellair  came,  your  flirtation  with  her  gave 
me  no  concern.  Only  your  own  words  could 
have  undeceived  me.  They  were  not  long  want- 
ing. You  remember  that  night  when  you  asked 
my  advice  about  marrying  her.  Then  I saw  you 
as  you  were.  Either  you  had  never  cared  for 
me,  and  had  but  amused  yourself  with  deceiv- 
ing me ; or  having,  after  your  own  fashion,  liked 
me,  you  were  now  amusing  yourself  with  experi- 
menting upon  my  love,  wantonly  giving  me  pain. 
In  either  case  I had  been  loving  an  ideal.  The 
man  I had  supposed  you  to  be  could  never  have 
condescended  to  such  trifling.  You  acted  out 
your  own  nature.  I do  not  complain.  I rather 
thank  you  for  letting  me  see  you  as  you  are. 
But  if  it  will  solace  your  vanity,  if  it  will  give 
you  any  triumph  to  know  that  I suffered,  I do 
not  grudge  you  the  satisfaction  of  that  knowl- 
edge. I suffered  that  one  night  such  tortures  as 
all  the  pulses  of  your  lifetime  could  not  meas- 
ure out.  But  even  then,  if  you  could  have  knelt 
at  my  feet  and  poured  out  your  soul  in  a prayer 
for  my  love  and  my  forgiveness,  it  would  not 
have  comforted  me — in  my  heart  would  have 
been  no  response  to  your  voice.  I had  loved 
an  ideal,  which  was  not  you.  You  will  under- 
stand now  that  our  paths  must  lie  very  far  apart. 
You  have  taken  from  me  all  that  my  life  had 
of  glory — my  faith,  my  hope,  my  trust  in  human 
love.  I shall  marry  some  man  for  the  position, 
the  independence  he  will  give  me,  but  I can  not 
marry  you/1 

Rowland  Chi  vers  showed  how  far  he  was 
from  comprehending  her,  by  persevering  in  his 
prayer.  He  knelt  at  her  feet.  He  uttered  a 
passionate  cry  for  forgiveness — for  love.  He 
drew  a picture  of  bis  desolate  life  without  her. 
He  told  her  that  he  had  never  loved  before — 
that  his  only  hold  on  a true,  right  life  was 
through  her. 

There  was  goodness  enough  in  her  nature  to 
pity  him  even  then.  Her  great  dark  eyes  rested 
upon  him  mournfully.  Her  voice  was  not 
proud  now,  but  sorrowful. 

“I  can  not , Rowland  Chivers.  Plead  with 
me  no  longer.  My  heart  is  dumb.  It  makes 
no  answer.” 

And  he  felt  that  it*was  indeed  true.  He 
bade  her  farewell  with  faltering  tones,  he  press- 
ed kiss  after  kiss  upon  her  hand,  and  then  he 
went  out  into  the  world,  and  Hortense  Green- 
wich sent  after  him  no  regret — no  sigh. 

That  very  morning,  scarcely  an  hour  later, 
Mr.  Richmond  Spondwcll  sat  beside  her,  in  the 
very  seat  which  Rowland  Olivers  had  filled. 
There  could  scarcely  have  been  a greater  con- 
trast than  between  these  two  men.  It  was 
something  more  than  the  ordinary  difference 
between  twenty-six  and  forty.  Mr.  Spen dwell 
was  pompous,  self-satisfied,  almost  arrogant. 
He  had  a far  more  definite  idea  of  turtle-soup 
than  of  turtle-doves.  Billing  and  cooing  would 


not  at  any  time  of  life  have  been  in  his  line. 
He  was  better  posted  in  stocks  than  in  litera- 
ture. As  for  sentiment,  it  was  to  him  terra  in- 
cognita ; and  he  bad  no  knowledge  of  hearts 
beyond  a dim  school-boy  recollection  that  they 
had  something  to  do  with  the  circulation  of  the 
blood. 

Therefore  he  was  saved  from  all  embarrass- 
ment in  the  doing  of  his  errand.  In  a manner 
most  business-like  and  creditable  he  made  Miss 
Greenwich  an  offer  of  his  hand.  Like  her  for- 
mer suitor,  he  was  quite  unprepared  for  her  re- 
ply: 

“Mr.  Spendwell,  I would  not  many  yon  un- 
der  false  pretenses.  I would  not  deceive  you 
for  the  world.  J/l  marry  you,  I shall  be  your 
faithful  wife,  for  I know  my  duty ; but  I can 
not  marry  you  because  of  love.  That  is  forever 
past  for  me.  I did  love  one  man ; or,  rather,  I 
loved  the  ideal  which  I called  by  his  name.  I 
found  out  the  weak  points  of  his  character,  and 
my  love  died  a natural  death.  He  left  me  this 
morning,  a rejected  suitor.  Would  you  be  sat- 
isfied with  a wife  who  had  no  love  to  give  you  ?” 

Mr.  Spendwell  listened  politely,  but  with  a 
look  which  said,  more  expressively  than  words, 
that  this  was  all  Greek  to  him.  He  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  first  pause  to  interrupt  her. 

“ My  dear  young  lady,  I am  too  old,  perhaps, 
and  too  prosaic  to  fully  understand  you.  As 
nearly  as  I can  make  out,  you  once  fancied 
yourself  in  love,  but,  finding  your  mistake,  you 
rejected  your  suitor.  Now  I am  not  very  ex- 
acting in  these  matters.  You  are  graceful  and 
beautiful  beyond  any  woman  of  my  acquaint- 
ance. I have  confidence  in  your  good  sense 
and  good  principle.  If  you  will  be  my  wife,  I 
think  I may  say  I shall  make  a kind  and  indul- 
gent husband.” 

“I  am  sensible  of  the  honor  you  do  me, 
Sir,  and  I accept  your  proposal.” 

‘ * Very  right  J ust  the  reply  I expected  from 
your  good  sense.  I will  see  your  father  this 
afternoon !” 

This  was  Hortense  Greenwich’s  plighting. 
Hortense  Greenwich ! dreamer,  enthusiast,  gen- 
ius! Was  it  strange,  as  she  sat  alone  after; 
her  very  respectable  affianced  left  her,  that  for 
one  undisciplined  moment  the  dead  love  seemed 
to  stir  in  its  unquiet  grave,  and  her  thoughts 
roamed  backward  once  more  into  the  enchant- 
ed country  over  which  Hope’s  sun  had  set,  and 
stood  for  that  one  moment  pleading  vainly  at 
the  closed  gates  of  Eden.  That  was  all.  Aft- 
er that  she  walked  forward  with  firm  footsteps 
in  the  path  she  had  chosen;  she  said  to  her 
woman’s  heart,  “ I have  no  need  of  thee she 
received  the  congratulations  of  her  friends,  and 
went  on  superintending  her  splendid  prepara- 
tions for  her  bridal. 

The  news  of  her  betrothal  came  to  Rowland 
Chivers  with  a keen  pang.  To  such  natures  as 
his  blessings  brighten  as  they  take  their  flight. 
By  refusing  to  bo  bis  wife  she  had  made  herself 
his  goddess.  He  sailed  for  Europe  in  the  next 
steamer,  and  news  comes  of  him  now  and  then 
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engaged  in  his  old  career  of  flirtation  and  fool- 
ery. 

Alas!  he  had  left  behind  him  the  greatest 
ruin  he  had  ever  wrought.  In  Horteuse  Green- 
wich he  had  found,  perhaps  for  the  first  time  in 
his  life,  a true,  high-souled,  self-contained,  yet 
loving  woman.  There  was  more  power  in  her 
nature,  for  good  or  for  evil,  than  in  twenty  like 
Ernestine  Bellair.  He  found  her  young,  gen- 
erous, susceptible ; ready  to  give  up  ail  things 
for  truth  and  right.  He  left  her  with  her  heart 
prematurely  old,  cold,  glittering,  scornful,  sus- 
picious. It  was  the  wreck  of  a most  noble  na- 
ture. She  was  married ; that  is,  Mr.  Richmond 
Spendwell  was  legally  pronounced  her  husband, 
but  her  unwed  heart  was  left  alone,  alone — like 
an  unquiet  spirit  gnashing  its  teeth  in  the  dark- 
ness. 

She  was  a splendid  bride.  Some  envied  her, 
some  condemned  her,  some  approved  of  her 
worldly  prudence ; and  one  quiet  old  book-keep- 
er, looking  out  from  the  window  of  his  chateau 
ai  Espagne , murmured,  with  sad  sagacity — * 

“ Once  more  Yenus  has  married  Vulcan.” 


ECONOMICAL  BEAUTY. 

THE  fashion  of  the  day  is  to  make  beauty  as 
expensive  a thing  as  possible.  Persons  who 
thrive  by  those  arts  that  ornamental  house- 
keeping needs  for  its  display,  and  all  such  as 
value  architecture,  furniture,  and  appearance  by 
the  amount  of  money  paid  for  them,  have 
tacitly  agreed  that  beauty  shall  be  sold  to  high 
bidders,  and  none  others  shall  enter  into  com- 
petition for  it.  To  some  extent  they  have  suc- 
ceeded. Public  taste  has  certainly  been  vitiated 
sufficiently  to  make  the  trade  in  beauty  a lu- 
crative affair,  and  to  give  the  aristocracy  of  gold 
no  small  advantage  over  people  of  limited 
means.  Great  works  of  art  ought  to  be  costly, 
and  artists  of  extraordinary  merit  should  be 
most  liberally  rewarded ; but  the  minor  forms 
of  beauty  that  concern  domestic  life  might  surely 
be  placed  within  the  reach  of  moderate  circum- 
stances. Apart  from  the  business  view  of  this 
matter,  it  is  really  a point  of  interest  in  the 
cultivation  of  general  taste  that  the  love  of 
beauty  and  its  gratification  should  have  no  out- 
ward impediments  beyond  what  are  unavoida- 
ble. Beauty  is  the  common  heritago  of  mind. 
Nature  has  made  ample  provision  for  its  pres- 
ence every  where,  and  in  every  thing,  in  some 
degree  or  measure.  And  how  often  Providence 
brings  it  close  to  the  heart,  and  moves  us  to  its 
embrace ! What  service,  as  an  auxiliary,  does 
religion  derive  from  its  illustrative  and  confirm- 
ative power ! If  it  has  pleased  God  to  put  such 
an  estimate  on  beauty,  every  one  should  wish 
to  see  the  largest  possible  number  enjoying  its 
benefits. 

Something  may  be  done  toward  this  end  by 
convincing  those  around  us  that  all  the  beauty 
which  is  needed  to  educate  taste  and  refine 
humanity,  in  obedience  to  the  general  laws  of 
intellectual  and  moral  life,  is  at  easy  command. 
Like  the  best  gifts  of  Heaven,  it  is  at  our  doors 


asking  only  to  be  admitted  to  our  hospitality, 
and  proffering  all  its  serene  blessings  on  the 
simple  condition  of  recipiency.  The  poorest 
man  may  feel  that  it  has  already  been  bought 
and  paid  for.  It  is  to  him,  if  he  will  view  it 
aright,  a free  offering,  not  a taxed  commodity. 
The  same  goodness  that  created  his  soul  has 
furnished  this  dowry  as  a permanent  treasure. 
If  he  possesses  this  faith,  he  can  claim  his  priv- 
ilege and  enter  into  the  communion  of  the 
beautiful.  Like  all  true  faith,  it  will  give  power 
and  victory.  The  birds  will  answer  its  call  and 
sing  for  him.  The  flowers  will  know  its  pres- 
ence and  spread  their  many  hues  before  his 
loving  eye.  And  the  landscape  will  be  more 
the  property  of  him  than  of  the  man  who  rides 
over  its  broad  acres  and  numbers  them  as  his 
own. 

But  this  sense  of  beauty,  if  confined  to  a simple 
appreciation  of  external  nature,  is  not  enough. 
The  eye  must  not  keep  its  gathered  images  in 
selfish  independence.  One  part  of  our  organi- 
zation must  be  faithful  to  every  other  part,  and 
the  soul  must  rule  over  all.  Beauty  seen  musi  s 
be  beauty  felt.  It  must  be  cherished,  prized, 
assimilated.  And  then  it  must  pervade  oui 
working  skill,  and  come  forth  renewed  from  otu 
lips,  and  ririne  in  the  products  of  our  hands. 
There  is  no  other  way  to  convert  beauty  into  s 
great  and  genuine  power.  Passive  enjoyraen 
of  its  forms  and  aspects  is  a dead  epicureanism, 
It  is  a flower  on  a grave ; its  roots  are  in  cor- 
ruption. If  you  have  seen  beauty — if  Nature 
has  charmed  you  in  a happy  mood,  and  silently 
shrined  an  image  within  your  brain,  let  it  not 
stay  there.  It  will  wither  if  you  do.  Hasten  to 
put  the  beauty  into  something.  Go  plant  a vine 
and  watch  its  growth  ; work  among  the  flowers 
of  your  garden ; trim  the  honey-suckle  by  the 
cottage-door ; festoon  the  lattice  afresh ; or  go 
into  the  orchard,  luxuriant  in  the  promise  of 
spring,  and,  gathering  the  blossoms,  feast  on 
them,  and  find  them  sweeter  than  the  fruits  of 
autumn.  The  privilege  of  beauty  is  at  last  de- 
pendent, in  some  measure,  on  a certain  sort  of 
utility.  We  must  turn  all  knowledge  to  good 
account.  Fine  perceptions  may  go  to  the  brain 
through  the  eye,  but  they  must  perform  their 
appointed  circuit,  and  reappear,  by  means  of 
the  active  faculties,  in  the  outside  world.  The 
consistency  of  Nature’s  economy  is  seen  in  this 
law,  that  whatever  is  given  to  us  must  be  com- 
municated back  for  the  benefit  of  others  as  well 
as  for  our  own  improvement.  The  waters  flash 
the  sunshine  from  their  rippled  surface  into  the 
air ; and  the  kind  earth,  receiving  all  day  the 
solar  heat,  radiates  it  through  the  night.  Man 
must  not  be  unmindful  of  this  wise  and  merci- 
ful ordinance.  Freely  thou  hast  received,  free- 
ly give,  holds  firmly  good  for  nature  no  less  than 
for  religion.  Does  it  cost  much,  then,  to  have  a 
beautiful  home  ? No.  What  the  fashionable 
world  calls  beautiful  may  be  dear,  but  the  real 
beauty  that  is  learned  whenever  Nature  teaches 
her  art,  is  no  serious  expense.  Are  the  green 
grass,  the  open  flowers,  and  the  rolling  land- 
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scape,  the  proud  emoluments  of  the  millionaire  ? 
God  bestows  them  on  us  all,  and  with  them  he 
also  bestows  the  ability,  if  we  choose  to  exercise 
it,  to  imitate  their  beauty  in  our  homes  and  in 
our  living.  Have  you  never  thought  that  Heav- 
en is  a place  of  beauty  as  well  as  of  purity  ? If 
such  is  the  fact,  the  cultivation  of  the  beautiful 
is,  by  the  grace  of  Providence,  within  the  easy 
reach  of  us  all.  What  a grand  idea  is  that — 
“ The  earth  is  His  footstool /”  So  spake  Christ. 
If  you  have  a strip  of  land — a home — on  this 
footstool,  would  it  not  be  a reverential  and  lov- 
ing act  to  beautify  it  as  an  offering  to  the  Al- 
mighty Sovereign  ? 


WATER  CURE  LIFE  IN  EUROPE  * 

A YOUNG  American  whose  chronic  invalid- 
ism had  failed  to  yield  to  the  seductions  of 
a residence  in  Italy,  was  persuaded  to  seek  for 
health  at  Graefenberg,  where,  as  many  fervent- 
ly believed,  the  old  peasant  Priessnitz  had  found 
the  fountain  of  youth.  So,  with  a couple  of  com- 
patriots, leaving  Florence,  passing  Bologna,  Fer- 
rara, and  Pavia ; puzzling  the  Austrian  police 
by  the  unheard-of  audacity  of  sojourning  for  a 
fortnight  at  Venice  without  procuring  a “ paper 
of  residence ;”  steaming  to  Trieste ; diligencing 
and  railroading  to  Vienna,  with  nothing  more 
notable  than  a sight  of  Radetzky,  the  victor  of 
Novara — a little  old  hero  with  white  mus- 
taches, sore  eves,  shaky  legs,  and  a wizened 
appearance  generally;  thence  onward  toward 
Silesia,  they  draw  near  their  aqueous  destina- 
tion. 

At  Hermanstadt — thirty  miles  away — they 
began  to  inquire  about  the  reputation  of  the 
Water  Cure  and  its  founder.  The  result  was 
rather  discouraging. 

“You  can  go,  if  you  like,”  said  their  inform- 
ant, in  German -English,  puffing  away  at  his 
solacing  meerschaum;  “but  I advise  you  no. 
You  will  stay  there  long  time  and  think  you  get 
better;  but  you  will  be  as  the  first  day,  only 
worse,  and  all  the  time  you  think  you  will  get 
well  the  next  day.  I stay  there  eighteen  months, 
and  then  I ask  Priessnitz  why  I am  not  better, 
and  he  say  that  I stay  there  not  long  enough ; 
but  I say  that  I stay  there  too  long,  and  I come 
away.  There  are  some  peoples  who  think  they 
are  cured,  and  go  away  and  get  back  all  their 
maladies.  Nevertheless  you  can  go  and  try, 
but  I think  you  will  find  it  as  I say.” 

Undeterred  by  this  discouraging  advice,  our 
invalids  kept  to  their  resolution ; and  after  a 
day’s  ride  through  a green,  rolling  woodland 
countiy,  gushing  with  cool  crystalline  rivulets, 
passing  abundant  linen  factories  among  which 
lay  bleaching  long  ghost-like  strips  of  cloth, 
which  made  it  seem  like  a special  providence 
that  the  great  water-doctor  should  have  been 
bom  in  a country  where  douches  and  bandages 
were  so  convenient — they  approached  the  little 

* European  Acquaintance:  Being  Sketches  of  People 
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borough  of  Freiwaldau,  nestling  under  the  hill 
of  Graefenberg. 

Here,  in  his  own  country,  there  was  no  lack 
of  faith  in  Priessnitz.  He  and  his  system  were 
axioms — facts  about  which  there  was  no  dis- 
pute. The  host  of  the  “ Golden  Eagle”  indeed 
tried  hard  to  convince  the  strangers  that  his  ho- 
tel was  a better  place  of  residence  than  the  Es- 
tablishment, where  the  lodging  was  w'rctched, 
the  food  worse,  and  the  odor  of  the  buildings 
intolerable ; while  at  his  hostelry  the  invalids 
could  enjoy  comfortable  quarters,  with  duckings 
and  bathings  to  their  hearts’  content.  But  they 
had  come  to  put  themselves  under  the  immedi- 
ate care  of  the  renowned  Priessnitz,  and  were 
deaf  to  the  disinterested  blandishments  of  mine 
host  of  the  “ Golden  Eagle.” 

So  in  the  chilly  sunshine  of  a late  spring  they 
began  the  ascent  of  the  long  hill,  half-way  up 
which  shone  the  whitewashed  walls  of  the  orig- 
inal Water  Cure.  The  first  token  of  its  neigh- 
borhood was  a little  fountain  where  a solitary 
invalid  was  swallowing  the  water  with  a wry 
face,  but  with  an  air  which  showed  that  he 
thought  it  must  be  good  for  him.  A little  be- 
yond was  another  fountain  over  which  was  an 
inscription  dedicating  it  “to  the  Genius  of  Cold 
Water.” 

“ From  here  onward,”  says  our  invalid,  “ we 
met  numbers  of  people  of  a cheerfully  crazed 
appearance,  wandering  confusedly  hither  and 
thither,  like  ants  when  you  scatter  their  nest, 
all  of  them  shabbily  attired — some  in  linen,  as 
if  in  derision  of  our  flannels ; some  barehead- 
ed, with  clipped  hair,  others  with  towels  about 
their  temples — their  pockets  bulky  with  glass 
cups,  or  their  shoulders  harnessed  with  drink- 
ing-horns. Most  of  them  carried  thick  canes, 
and  raced  up  the  eminences  with  the  hearty 
good-will  of  Christian  climbing  the  hill  Diffi- 
culty. Ladies,  too,  were  visible,  shoeless  and 
stockingless,  wading  through  the  dewy  grass, 
their  feet  burning  with  what  Doctor  Johnson 
would  have  called  auroral  frigidity  and  herbi- 
ferous  friction.  They  all  kept  in  constant  mo- 
tion, and  seemed  never  to  speak  to  each  other, 
reminding  me  of  those  bewildered  knights  in 
Ariosto’s  enchanted  palace,  who  wandered  per- 
petually up  and  down,  hearing  the  voices  of  dear 
friends,  but  seeing  no  one.  The  centre  of 
movement  for  this  distracted  crowd  was  an  ir- 
regular square,  stony  and  verdureless,  on  one 
side  of  which  rose  two  enormous  ghastly  build- 
ings, with  multitudinous  windows,  constituting 
the  establishment  proper ; while  opposite  these, 
at  various  distances,  glared  low,  whitewashed 
cottages,  also  used  for  the  stowage  and  cleans- 
ing of  a vast  invalidism.  From  a concave  in 
the  masonry  of  the  outer  stairway  to  the  princi- 
pal edifice  gushed  a hearty  little  jet  of  water, 
abundantly  supplying  the  horns  and  cups  which 
were  continually  presented  to  its  humid  mouth.” 

For  a very  moderate  sum — something  like 
three  dollars  a week — for  board  and  lodging 
our  invalids  were  put  in  possession  of  apart- 
ments in  one  of  these  cottages.  It  was  a rustic 
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affair,  built  of  rough  clapboards,  having,  in  fact, 
been  originally  intended  for  a stable.  Every 
thing,  walls,  bedsteads,  tables,  chairs,  and  wash- 
stands,  were  of  unsophisticated  pine.  It  was 
approached  through  a puddle,  the  over-runnings 
of  a neighboring  water-trough ; but  at  a Water 
Cure  it  would  have  been  manifestly  out  of  place 
to  complain  of  any  superfluity  of  the  healing  el- 
ement. They  celebrated  their  advent  by  setting 
up  a dance,  which  was  interrupted  by  a yell 
from  below,  accompanied  by  a double  knock  on 
the  floor  beneath.  The  apartments  below  them, 
they  afterward  learned,  were  occupied  by  a neu- 
ralgic Russian,  who,  annoyed  by  their  clamor, 
had  tried  to  put  an  end  to  it  by  howling  and 
flinging  his  boots  against  the  ceiling. 

At  half  past  twelve  came  dinner,  and  as  they 
entered  the  eating-hall  they  found  nearly  two 
hundred  sick,  blind,  and  deformed  people  hun- 
grily patrolling  around  the  long  tables.  Eight 
or  ten  neat,  curiously  white-faced  damsels  hur- 
ried in  and  out,  loaded  with  piles  of  plates,  or 
with  monstrous  loaves  of  what  seemed  to  be  ma- 
hogany bread.  Presently  they  all  entered  in  a 
column,  bearing  spacious  smoking  platters  of 
meat  and  vegetables.  No  other  signal  was  ne- 
cessary to  the  famished  invalids,  who  immediate- 
ly made  for  the  tables  at  a pace  which  remind- 
ed one  of  the  fast-trotting  boarders  of  a West- 
ern hotel.  However  sick  they  may  have  been 
in  other  respects,  they  were  certainly  well  enough 
to  eat.  A dirty  man,  with  an  ugly,  swelled  face, 
who  sat  on  their  left,  filled  his  plate  three  or 
four  inches  deep  with  every  kind  of  provender, 
ate  it  up,  and  then  did  it  again,  and  a third 
time,  as  if  it  were  no  feat  at  all.  Priessnitz, 
indeed,  counseled  his  patients  to  eat  all  they 
wished — the  more  the  better. 

Their  good  appetites  were  certainly  not  owing 
to  the  daintiness  of  the  fare,  which  consisted  of 
such  horrors  as  veal  ten  days  old,  sauer-kraut, 
and  tough  dough-balls.  These  dough-balls  they 
were  informed,  for  their  consolation,  were  the 
favorite  dish  of  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  of  Aus- 
tria. “He  is  childish  now,”  they  were  told, 
“and  thinks  it  a great  bore  to  be  always  putting 
his  name  to  proclamations  and  treaties.  Ac- 
cordingly Schwartzenberg  tells  him  that  if  he 
will  sign  his  name  so  many  times  he  shall  have 
dough-balls  for  dinner.” 

Priessnitz  soon  took  the  patients  in  charge. 
He  was  a medium-sized  man,  with  weather- 
beaten features,  bluish -gray  eyes,  and  thin, 
light-brown  hair,  touched  with  silver.  He  spoke 
but  little,  and  his  aspect  was  grave  but  kind- 
ly. Under  his  directions  the  invalids  were  put 
through  a course  of  packings  and  duckings  that 
almost  froze  the  souls  out  of  them,  and  were 
then  sent  forth  to  wander,  half-clad,  through 
the  woods,  to  drink  cold  water  by  the  quart,  and 
get  up  an  appetite  for  breakfast.  This  consist- 
ed of  milk,  sweet  and  sour,  with  bread  of  rye  or 
barley.  Then  came  another  walk ; then  fresh 
duckings  and  polishings;  then  dinner;  more 
walks;  new  polishings;  followed  up  by  fresh 
rations  of  sour  milk  and  mahogany-colored 


bread,  dignified  by  the  name  of  supper.  To 
this  succeeded  an  evening  promenade  np  and 
down  the  great  ill-lighted,  chilly  hall  until  nine 
o’clock,  when  the  bathman  pounced  upon  them, 
wrapped  them  up  in  wet  bandages,  and  put  them 
to  bed,  shivering  like  half-drowned  puppies,  un- 
der a single  blanket,  which  was  all  that  the  reg- 
ulations of  the  establishment  allowed.  At  five 
in  the  morning  they  were  aroused  by  the  re- 
morseless bathman,  to  recommence  the  round 
of  packings,  and  duckings,  and  rubbings,  and 
bandagings. 

Not  a very  inviting  way  of  life  to  read  of,  but 
far  from  unsatisfactory  in  its  results.  In  a week 
the  invalids  discarded  all  their  woolen  gar- 
ments, and  promenaded  through  the  wind  and 
rain  of  a climate  like  that  of  a New  England 
March,  bareheaded,  and  clad  only  in  linen,  like 
genuine  Graefenbergers.  As  for  colds,  nobody 
dreamed  that  such  a thing  was  possible ; and 
they  became  savagely  indifferent  to  all  the  dis- 
comforts of  the  place.  A ten  miles’  walk  over 
the  hills,  with  no  stomachic  support  except  wa- 
ter, sent  them  back  to  breakfast  feeling  as  though 
they  could  eat  not  merely  sour  milk,  but  the  very 
cow  that  gave  it. 

Among  their  fellow-patients  was  no  lack  of 
odd  characters.  There  was  a black-bearded 
Hungarian,  who  always  walked  alone,  as  though 
he  had  dealings  with  fairies  and  wood-nymphs, 
carrying  an  enormous  yellow  cane,  one  end  of 
which  was  fashioned  into  a flute,  upon  which  he 
discoursed  quaint  melodies  when  he  supposed 
nobody  was  within  hearing.  If  any  fellow- pa- 
tient came  upon  him  in  one  of  these  dulcet 
moods,  down  went  the  flute  from  his  lips,  and 
he  would  stare  about  as  though  wondering  who 
could  be  making  all  that  noise. 

Another  notable  was  a tall  Swedish  Count, 
who  had  a curious  fancy  for  stealing  away  into 
the  woods,  with  an  axe  upon  his  shoulder,  and 
without  a particle  of  clothing.  When  a little 
chilled,  he  would  warm  himself  by  chopping 
away  at  the  trees.  Some  one  asked  him  if  this 
primitive  style  of  dress  did  not  now  and  then 
lead  him  into  embarrassing  situations?  “Oh, 
not  at  all,”  he  replied.  “I  meet  no  one  ex- 
cept strawberry-girls,  and  they  only  laugh,  and 
get  out  of  my  way.” 

A bald-headed,  big-bellied  Parisian  had  been 
enticed  to  Graefenberg,  in  the  hope  that  the  wa- 
ter might  cure  him  of  an  inordinate  fondness  for 
brandy.  But  Priessnitz’s  cold  water  and  warm 
expostulations  were  of  no  avail.  Siroehow  he 
would  find  means  to  procure  the  forbidden  fluid 
— and,  in  consequence,  his  conduct  was  not  al- 
ways in  accordance  with  the  usages  of  society. 
Once  ho  had  alarmed  a nervous  lady  by  the 
warmth  of  his  addresses,  but  the  next  day  he 
was  full  of  regrets  and  apologetical  explana- 
tions. He  had  frequently  some  sort  of  nervous 
crisis,  he  said — they  were  symptoms  of  his  pe- 
culiar malady.  Sometimes  the  attacks  were  so 
violent  that  he  did  not  know  what  he  said.  He 
hoped  he  had  said  nothing  disagreeable  to  Ma- 
dame— trusted  she  would  excuse  him,  and  be- 
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lieye  him  to  be  her  most  humble,  though  very 
unworthy  servant. 

There  were  veteran  patients  at  Graefenberg. 
A tall,  gray-headed  Swedish  Count,  who  occu- 
pied a little  cottage  by  himself,  and  cultivated 
its  diminutive  garden  with  his  own  hands,  had 
been  under  cure  eleven  years.  A rosy  German 
Baron,  of  about  sixty-five,  was  three  years  his 
senior  in  hydropathic  experiences.  “I  am  very 
well,”  he  used  to  say,  in  explanation,  “very 
well  as  long  as  I stay  here ; but  as  soon  as  I 
go  away  I get  sick  again.  The  regular  doctors 
can  do  nothing  for  me.  I have  tried  them  all, 
and  taken  every  one  of  their  drugs,  with  no  re- 
sult except  spoiling  my  stomach.  Accordingly, 
every  time  that  I have  left  Graefenberg  I have 
been  obliged  to  return  to  it.  At  last  I have  re- 
solved to  settle  here  for  life.  Why  not  ? I have 
plenty  of  respectable  society.  I live  at  Frei- 
waldau,  where  I can  have  good  food  and  lodg- 
ing. I am  incurable ; our  honest  Priessnitz 
tells  me  so  himself;  but  as  long  as  I remain 
here  I do  not  suffer.  Why  not  remain  ? Of 
course.” 

Some  of  the  reported  cures  savored  of  the 
marvelous.  One  lady  was  dashed  over  with 
handfuls  of  cold  water  for  a couple  of  hours,  in 
order  to  drive  off  an  inflammation  of  the  lungs ; 
when  she  was  perfectly  chilled,  a pair  of  stout 
women  took  her  by  the  arms,  and  walked  her 
back  and  forth  till  she  got  warm  again.  Two 
operations  of  this  sort 44  froze  out  the  inflamma- 
tion,” as  Priessnitz  phrased  it.  A young  man 
who  had  for  three  months  been  pestered  by 
an  intermittent  fever,  was  wrapped  up  in  a wet 
sheet,  and  seated  in  a thorough  draught.  When- 
ever the  wrapping  grew  dry,  he  was  doused  with 
a pailful  of  water.  This  treatment  scared  off 
the  fever  incontinently.  A young  Hungarian 
girl  came  to  Graefenberg  with  one  eye  totally 
blind,  and  the  sight  of  the  other  rapidly  failing. 
Her  head  was  bound  up  in  W'et  bandages.  Soon 
she  became  totally  blind,  and  the  blame  was  laid 
at  the  door  of  Priessnitz.  The  old  peasant  was 
nowise  troubled  at  the  result  of  his  treatment. 
The  optic  nerve,  he  said,  had  been  paralyzed 
by  an  internal  ulcer,  which  would  soon  break. 
This  came  to  pass  in  a week ; a discharge  of 
matter  took  place,  and  the  girl  recovered  the 
sight  of  both  eyes. 

The  success  of  Priessnitz  brought  out  imi- 
tators, who  perched  under  his  very  nose,  and 
even  claimed  to  be  the  “Original  Jacobs”  them- 
selves. 

“ One  great  man  keeps  fall  many  small  alive ; 

When  monarchs  build,  dustmen  have  room  to  thrive." 

There  was  a Straw  Cure,  where  the  patients 
drank  straw  tea,  and  slept  inside  of  straw  beds, 
till  their  flesh  was  raw.  There  was  a Curd 
Cure,  in  which  the  sick  were  fed  exclusively  on 
curdled  milk,  and,  if  report  spoke  correctly,  were 
put  asoak  in  it.  There  was  a Wine  Cure,  in 
which  the  patients  were  kept  sweating  for  eight 
hours  on  a stretch  between  dry  blankets — their 
diet  being  graduated  on  a sliding  scale.  At 
first  the  meals  were  abundant ; then  they  grad- 


ually diminished  to  starvation  - point,  whence 
they  rose  to  aldermanic  breakfasts  and  dinners ; 
and  so  on  up  and  down,  regularly,  till  the  pa- 
tient either  fled,  or  was  cured,  or  dead.  But, 
whether  feasting  or  fasting,  plentiful  rations  of 
wine  were  allowed. 

Life  at  Graefenberg  after  a while  began  to 
grow  disagreeable.  The  climate  was  detesta- 
ble. It  rained  nearly  half  the  time,  even  when 
the  weather  was  called  fair.  The  winds  blew 
incessantly,  and  stomachs  untrained  to  the  di- 
gestion of  German  cookery  began  to  revolt  at 
the  horrors  of  the  Graefenberg  table.  Our  au- 
thor learned  that  in  France  were  Wat ef  Cures 
free  from  these  drawbacks,  and  thither  he  took 
his  way,  leaving  one  of  his  companions  behind, 
who  gave  him,  a year  later,  some  idea  of  a 
Graefenberg  winter. 

44  Good  heavens !”  said  he,  44 1 don’t  see  how 
I stood  it.  I cut  my  hair  an  inch  long,  and  cut 
my  hat  altogether.  We  had  three  feet  of  snow, 
and  frosts  sharp  enough  to  make  a white  bear 
whine.  We  used  to  slide  down  the  hill  on 
sleds — all  of  us  had  sleds,  and  most  of  us  had 
no  hats.  You  never  saw  such  a set  of  maniacs.” 

Priessnitz  had,  meanwhile,  died ; not,  as  his 
disciples  averred,  of  any  disease,  properly  so 
called,  but  in  consequence  of  some  internal  in- 
jury from  the  kick  of  a horse,  received  many 
years  before.  The  father  of  Water  (jure  would 
never  have  succumbed  to  any  usual  ailment ; 
and  he  had  for  years  kept  at  bay  an  inward  dis- 
arrangement from  which  he  should  have  died  at 
once.  For  months  he  had  foreseen  his  approach- 
ing dissolution,  and  had  warned  the  good  peo- 
ple of  Freiwaldau  not  to  build  too  largely.  “ I 
shall  soon  be  gone,”  he  said,  44  and  then  there 
will  be  no  more  invalids  here  to  fill  your  houses 
and  buy  your  goods.”  And  so  it  was.  After 
his  death  there  was  a speedy  dispersion  of  the 
throngs  of  patients  whom  his  name  had  sum- 
moned to  the  Silesian  hills. 

Due  inquiry  led  our  half-cured  invalid  to  se- 
lect the  Water  Cure  at  Divonne,  in  the  south- 
eastern part  of  France,  close  by  the  Swiss  front- 
ier, and  within  an  hour’s  walk  from  Lake  Leman, 
for  his  next  experiment  in  hydropathy.  The 
establishment,  presided  over  by  Dr.  Paul  Vidart, 
occupied  a long  stone  building,  built  for  a facto- 
ry, to  which  sundry  additions  had  been  made  to 
fit  it  for  its  new  functions.  Here  was  none  of 
the  savage  fanaticism  characteristic  of  Graefen- 
berg. The  bath-rooms  were  clean  and  pleas- 
ant, supplied  with  every  desirable  luxuiy  in  the 
way  of  douches,  sitz-baths,  squirts,  and  plunges. 
When  dinner-time  came,  the  table  exhibited  a 
phalanx  of  well-cooked  dishes.  The  knives  and 
forks  rattled  cheerfully,  and  above  the  din  rose 
the  courteous  mirthfulncss  of  French  talk,  into 
which,  by  the  aid  of  a pocket  dictionary,  our 
American  plunged  gallantly. 

The  company,  >vhen  he  came  to  know  them, 
was  found  to  embrace  more  than  one  person  of 
note.  At  the  head  sat  Dr.  Vidart,  with  his 
portly  figure,  regular  features,  and  merry  eye, 
his  lips  parting  every  moment  to  let  out  a joke 
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or  let  in  a morsel.  Near  him  was  Frederick 
Monod,  a Protestant  minister  not  unknown  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic — a dark-browed,  mid- 
dle-aged man,  but  far  enough  from  an  ascetic 
in  looks  or  manner.  He  and  the  Doctor  kept 
up  a perpetual  popping  of  gay  repartees,  like 
two  baskets  of  Champagne  bombarding  each  oth- 
er with  alternate  mirthful  corks  and  hilarious 
foam-spouts.  There  was  old  Pastor  Fassevant, 
from  Geneva,  with  his  mild,  wrinkled  face  and 
black  velvet  cap ; a half  dozen  Russians  of  noble 
birth  and  distinguished  manners ; a truculent 
French  Red  Republican ; a cowardly,  nervous 
Italian ; a jolly  Irish  doctor,  and  a round  dozen 
of  ladies,  some  pretty  and  some  quite  otherwise. 

At  Graefenberg  every  body  seemed  desper- 
ately bent  on  maintaining  a combat  with  their 
various  maladies  ; the  very  dances  wore  the  as- 
pect of  being  administered  as  medicines.  Here 
at  Divonne  the  patients  thought  of  enjoyment 
also ; and  they  were  not  above  doing  this  in  a 
very  simple  way.  “Button”  and  “Fox  and 
Geese,”  or,  as  the  French  call  it,  “Cat  and 
Rat,”  kept  them  for  a month  in  a roar  of  merri- 
ment. The  venerable  Fassevant  and  the  learn- 
ed Monod  entered  into  these  games  with  as 
mnch  spirit  as  the  youngest  child. 

“It  would  have  made  Timon  the  Athenian 
laugh,”  says  our  author,  “to  see  our  capacious 
Doctor  cantering  around  the  ring,  hard  on  the  j 
flight  of  little  Marie,  the  youngest  daughter  of 
the  Swedish  captain,  and  to  hear  our  general 
shriek  of  delight  as  Marie  dodged  through  some 
opening  in  the  circle  and  found  a goal  of  safety. 
Then,  perhaps,  Mr.  Monod  was  started  out  as 
the  fugitive,  and  away  rolled  the  two  big  men 
in  a ponderous  scamper  around  the  excited  spec- 
tators. Then  it  was  the  turn  of  Caprini,  the 
slatternly,  slipshod  Italian,  who  drew  forth  new 
hursts  of  merriment  by  the  agitated  shuffle  of  his 
insecure  slippers.  Then  I was  the  Rat,  with  the 
incessant  Cat  at  my  flying  heels,  while  plaudits 
of  laughter  complimented  the  vigorous  manner 
in  which  Toung  America  managed  his  somewhat 
extensive  traveling  apparatus. 

“ After  the  Cat  and  Rat  had  worn  themselves 
completely  out,  another  play  came  into  general 
favor.  I despair  of  doing  it  justice,  for  I doubt 
whether  it  is  known  in  America,  and  no  one 
who  has  not  seen  it  can  form  an  idea  of  its  ris- 
ible character.  The  company  formed  in  a cir- 
cle facing  inward,  with  some  one — Mr.  Monod, 
for  instance — in  the  centre.  At  the  signal  to 
start,  Mr.  Monod  commenced  a ludicrous  dance, 
consisting  of  a series  of  short  jumps,  in  the  per- 
formance of  which  he  advanced  across  the  circle, 
and  halted  opposite  some  one,  whom  we  will  sup- 
pose to  have  been  little  Marie  Leeman.  Marie 
began  the  same  step  now,  though  remaining  sta- 
tionary, while  Mr.  Monod,  still  in  a hopping 
state,  lifted  up  his  voice  in  a sing-song  to  these 
words:  * JSonjour,  bonjour,  commere  Marie;  com- 
ment se  porte  compere  VidartV  (‘Good-day, 
good -day,  goodwife  Mary;  how  is  goodman 
Vidart?’) 

“ Marie,  never  ceasing  her  dance,  was  bound 


to  reply  immediately  in  the  same  chanting  tone : 

‘ Je  rien  sais  rien , je  n’en  hum  rien  ; je  nCen  veds 
voir (‘  I do  not  know,  I do  not  know ; I’ll 
go  and  see.’) 

“ This  dialogue  finished,  Mr.  Monod  hopped 
into  Marie’s  place  and  became  quiescent,  while 
it  was  her  business  to  hop  across  the  circle  to 
goodman  Vidart,  and  send  him  on  an  errand 
of  inquiry  concerning  the  health  of  some  other 
goodman  or  goodwife.  And  thus  the  game 
went  on,  until  we  had  jumped  and  sung  our- 
selves tired,  or  the  time-piece  on  the  mantle 
warned  us  that  we  had  best  prepare  for  the  mor- 
row. Sapless  and  uninteresting  as  all  this  may 
seem  in  description,  it  was  most  ludicrous  to  see 
it  in  execution ; to  look  on  while  two  persons 
of  contrasting  heights  and  ages  hopped  up  and 
down  in  face  of  each  other,  like  two  chick- 
ens fighting;  to  note  their  arms  dangling  ab- 
surdly by  their  side,  their  heads  balanced  stiffly, 
and  their  faces  crimsoned  with  laughter. 

“Then  there  were  riddles,  guessings  of  pro- 
verbs, and  various  plays  attended  by  forfeits.  It 
was  once  allotted  to  me  as  a punishment  to 
dance  some  ridiculous  dance;  and  having,  in 
the  leisure  of  my  boyhood,  mastered  the  negro 
Juba,  I gave  it  out  with  marked  emphasis.  It 
proved  a season  hit ; it  was  comique  ! charmant ! 
tres  curieuxf  Not  only  was  I called  on  for  a 
repetition  night  after  night,  but  several  persons 
wanted  to  learn  the  step  of  me ; and  one  of  the 
most  fanatical  in  carrying  this  point  was  a severe 
Swiss  minister,  a man  of  the  Boanerges  type, 
with  stern  black  eyes,  and  a long  black  beard  of 
apostolic  dignity.  Over  and  over  again  did  my 
reverend  disciple  carefully  watch  my  feet  while 
I danced  the  Juba,  and  then  set  himself  with 
solemn  perseverance  to  imitate  the  complicated 
caper.  Such  a blessing  followed  his  efforts  that 
he  very  soon  had  the  step  at  his  fingers’  ends,  or 
rather  at  his  toes’  ends;  and  day  after  day  I 
used  to  hear  him  double-shuffle,  or  hoe  com  and 
dig  potatoes  around  the  brilliant  room  and  down 
the  passage  by  way  of  a reaction  after  his  bath. 
He  told  me  that  he  wanted  to  amuse  his  children 
with  the  dance,  and  I only  hope  that  it  diverted 
them  as  much  as  it  diverted  their  papa.” 

We  do  not  believe  that  these  good  men  were 
any  the  worse  pastors  for  thus  laying  aside  their 
official  dignity.  But  F&stor  Taillefer  of  Cras- 
sy,  close  by,  carried  the  matter  a little  too  far. 
One  Sunday  he  gave  notice  that  there  would 
be  no  service  after  dinner,  and  then  drove  over 
to  Geneva  to  see  M.  Foitevin  make  a balloon 
ascension  on  his  pony.  Fossibly  the  worthy 
pastor  thought  the  aeronaut  was  going  all  the 
way  up,  and  he  wished  to  verify  his  concep- 
tions of  the  ascent  of  Elijah;  but  the  more 
probable  supposition  is,  that  he  was  actuated 
merely  by  a worldly  desire  to  see  a man  mount- 
ed on  a pony  go  up  in  a balloon. 

Button,  Cat  and  Rat,  and  Juba  did  not  make 
up  all  of  life  at  Divonne.  There  were  music, 
reading,  conversation,  and  politics.  The  year 
of  grace  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-two  was 
drawing  to  a close.  Republicanism  was  rife  in 
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this  corner  of  France,  and  men  looked  for  a new 
rising  of  the  44  peoples”  of  Europe.  44  Our  elec- 
tions are  coming  on  soon,”  they  said,  44  and 
then  there  will  be  a rising.  When  France 
rises,  Europe  rises.  When  the  people  strike 
again  they  will  punish  the  traitors.” 

So  thought  and  talked  the  Republicans. 
Meanwhile,  in  the  Elysee  at  Paris  there  was 
was  one  dull-eyed,  taciturn  man,  who  thought 
quite  otherwise,  but  said  nothing. 

On  the  4th  of  December,  the  Swiss  pastor 
Berteau  strode  into  the  dining-room  at  Divonne, 
his  lips  wreathed  into  a contemptuous  smile 
under  his  black  beard,  holding  in  his  hand  a 
copy  of  the  Journal  des  D chats , just  come  from 
Paris. 

44  Hurrah  for  the  Republic !”  he  cried,  scorn- 
fully, dashing  the  paper  upon  the  table. 

44  What  do  you  mean?”  asked  Dr.  Vidart. 

44  Hurrah  for  the  Republic ! Read  there.” 

The  Doctor  took  the  paper,  and  read  aloud : 

44  Paris  is  in  a state  of  siege.  The  National 
Assembly  is  dissolved.  The  streets  are  occu- 
pied with  troops.” 

The  disappointment  and  rage  of  the  Repub- 
licans at  Divonne  were  too  deep  for  words. 
One  and  another  flitted  across  the  frontier  into 
Switzerland.  Mr.  De  Forrest  went  to  visit  one 
of  these.  He  found  him  in  a hired  room,  with 
three  or  four  rifles  and  fowling-pieces  in  one 
corner. 

“To  think,”  he  cried,  44 of  our  being  fooled 
in  this  way  by  an  idiot — a dull,  slow  ass — an 
accident.  This  Louis  Napoleon  is  not  a man ; 
he  is  only  an  event.  Well,  events  succeed 
each  other.  I am  waiting  for  ours.” 

The  time  of  the  French  Republicans  has  not 
yet  come ; and  we  imagine  that  few  of  them 
now,  whatever  they  may  think  of  Louis  Napo- 
leon, count  him  an  idiot  or  an  ass. 

At  Divonne,  as  elsewhere,  the  election  was 
held.  Republican  as  the  place  notoriously  was, 
when  the  vote  was  announced  on  the  question 
whether  or  not  Louis  Napoleon  should  be  Pres- 
ident for  ten  years,  the  outs  exceeded  the  nons. 
How  this  was  brought  about  may  be  a matter 
of  doubt.  This  much  is  certain : the  printed 
votes  were  all  furnished  by  government,  and  the 
nons  had  a black  line  around  the  edge,  so  that 
they  could  not  be  folded  in  such  a manner  as  to 
be  mistaken  for  ouis.  By  the  ballot-box  sat  the 
Count  of  Divonne,  sternly  noting  every  man 
who  cast  a lined  ballot ; and  it  was  thought  an 
act  of  great  hardihood  when  Trocon,  the  bold 
Red  Republican  of  the  Water  Cure,  ventured 
to  cast  a non. 

At  Gex,  a small  city  eight  miles  from  Di- 
vonne, one  of  the  leading  advocates  undertook 
to  distribute  billets  of  non  to  the  voters.  The 
Prefect  of  the  Police  requested  the  favor  of  a 
visit  from  the  advocate. 

44 1 understand,  Monsieur  Leroux,  that  you 
are  distributing  billets  of  non.” 

44  It  is  true,  Monsieur  the  Prefect.  I believe 
that  I have  a constitutional  right  4 to  do  so.’  ” 

“Oh,  certainly,  Monsieur;  no  one  disputes 


your  right.  But  allow  me  to  observe  that  if 
you  distribute  any  more  of  them,  the  conse- 
quences may  be  very  unpleasant  to  yourself, 
Monsieur  Leroux— extremely  unpleasant.  Ob- 
serve, Monsieur,  I do  not  wish  to  interfere  with 
your  liberty.  I only  forewarn  you  of  a very 
probable  and  very  disagreeable  result  of  the 
continuance  of  your  present  conduct.  Good- 
day,  Monsieur  Leroux.  I have  the  honor  to 
salute  you.” 

Monsieur  Leroux  distributed  no  more  ballots. 

The  Government  of  the  Prince  President 
kept  a keen  look-out  against  all  supposed  mal- 
contents, and  Mr.  De  Forrest  was  three  times 
arrested  upon  suspicion. 

44  You  are  an  Italian,”  said  the  gendarme 
who  arrested  him  on  one  of  these  occasions. 

44  No,  excuse  me ; I am  not  in  the  least  Ita- 
lian.” 

“But  you  have  a certain  Italian  accent,  I 
am  pretty  sure.” 

“Very  possibly.  I learned  Italian  before 
French,  and  my  first  lessons  in  French  were 
from  an  Italian  master.” 

44 Of  what  nation  are  you,  then?” 

44  An  American,  at  your  service.” 

44  What  is  an  American  doing  here  ? Tak- 
ing the  cure  also  ? Do  you  come  all  the  way 
from  America  to  practice  hydropathy  in  Di- 
vonne ?” 

“Not  precisely ; but  being  here,  I seized  the 
opportunity.” 

44 1 know  something  of  Doctor  Vidart.  Tell 
me  a little  of  his  house  and  family.  I shall 
know  whether  you  are  describing  with  exact- 
ness.” 

He  was  liberated  only  when  he  had  given  a 
very  accurate  verbal  picture  of  the  worthy  Doc- 
tor, his  wife,  brother,  and  all  his  children. 

A week  or  two  later  he  was  lounging  through 
the  streets  of  Gex  in  company  w ith  a couple  of 
companions,  when  they  were  pounced  upon  by 
an  officer  of  gendarmes,  w’ho  requested  them  to 
write  down  their  names  and  addresses. 

“Your  place  of  residence,  Monsieur,”  de- 
manded the  red-faced  sergeant. 

44  Connecticut” 

44 What?”  he  replied,  evidently  unable  to 
write  down  the  uncouth  word. 

44  Con-nect-i-cut.” 

“In  what  department?” 

44 The  gentleman  is  an  American,”  said  one 
of  his  companions,  44  and  Connecticut  is  a prov- 
ince of  America.” 

“Ah,  really,”  and  the  old  fellow  tried  sev- 
eral times  to  repeat  the  word,  but  in  vain. 
Writing  it  down,  after  a fashion,  he  handed 
back  the  passport,  apparently  satisfied  that  its 
owner  was  not  an  immediately  dangerous  char- 
acter. 

Eight  months*  packing  and  bathing  at  Di- 
vonne in  a good  measure  re-established  the 
health  of  the  invalid,  whom  a dozen  regular 
practitioners  had  given  up  as  incurable.  With 
renewed  health  came  renewed  desire  for  travel 
— to  see  Paris  and  Italy  again — to  walk  anew 
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beneath  the  glory  of  temples  and  pictures. 
Kind  farewells  were  spoken  to  English  and 
French,  Swiss  and  Russians.  The  brothers 
Yidart  kissed  him  on  both  cheeks,  and  on  both 
cheeks  he  kissed  them  in  reply.  They  tore 
their  amiable  mustaches  apart ; and  our  author 
set  forth  again  on  his  travels,  whither  we  do 
not  propose  to  follow  him,  and  made  many  new 
European  acquaintances,  of  whom  be  discourses 
right  pleasantly. 


THE  STRONG  MAN. 

ALOOF  from  all,  the  strong  man  proudly  stood, 
Firm  as  an  oak  deep-rooted  in  the  earth, 
Fearing  nor  storm,  nor  flood,  nor  dreary  dearth, 
And  aweing  all  by  his  undaunted  mood. 

Full  half  a century  had  he  brooked  the  shock 
Of  changeful  times,  revulsions,  panics  dread, 
And  o’er  the  tempest  raised  his  veteran  head, 
As  one  who  all  vicissitudes  might  mock. 

44  Not  to  the  strong  the  battle,  nor  the  race 
Unto  the  swift,”  saith  the  stern  Book  of  God ; 
But  girt  with  gold,  with  golden  sandals  shod, 
The  strong  man  boldly  fought,  and  risked  the  chase. 

With  stubborn  brow,  and  face  of  molten  brass, 
Desperate  he  stood,  and  dared  the  sovereign  Fates 
To  close  on  him  their  ponderous  iron  gates, 
Or  let  an  arrow  through  his  visor  pass. 

When  tall  men  round  him  fell,  like  mighty  trees 
Upturned  by  whirlwind  or  by  earthquake-gripe, 
He’d  curl  his  lip,  and  say,  “Fruit  over-ripe 
Will  sometimes  fall  before  the  faintest  breeze !” 

With  eagle-gaze  the  lurid  heavens  he’d  scan ; 
With  giant-grip  his  golden  sceptre  grasp; 

And  stand  amid  the  general  groan  and  gasp, 
Unapprehensive,  like  a deathless  man. 

But  death  and  devastation  come  to  all; 

And  when  the  red  right  hand  of  outraged  God 
O’er  a doomed  nation  once  is  stretched  abroad, 
The  strong  and  weak  alike  together  fall. 

That  fatal  day  arrived,  and,  woe  to  tell ! 

He  who  so  long  his  haughty  head  had  borne 
Proudly  aloft,  of  all  his  strength  was  shorn, 
And  headlong  to  the  earth,  dismantled,  fell. 

The  proud  oak  lieth  as  it  falleth— dead, 
Despoiled  forever  of  its  regal  crown ; 

While  many  a modest  floweret  trodden  down, 
Lifts  to  the  light  once  more  its  lowly  head. 

This  lesson  learn,  O man!  that,  stroag  or  weak, 
The  humble  only  can  secure  that  grace 
Which  nerves  the  soul  to  meet  misfortune’s  face, 
And  shows  the  might  of  man  when  man  is  meek 


A NIGHT  WITH  A MOSQUITO. 
TERSEYMEN  excepted,  I have  from  youth  up 
V had  a lively  sympathy  for-all  creatures  who 
are  the  victims  of  general  persecution.  As  a 
boy,  I never  hung  a cat,  impaled  a fly,  nor  stoned 
a frog,  and  as  a man  I have  been  equally  con- 
siderate to  negroes,  lap-dogs,  spiders,  old  maids, 
and  even  mosquitoes.  I explain  my  compassion 


toward  the  latter  by  the  fact,  that,  while  almost 
eveiy  other  living  thing,  from  the  locust  to  the 
flea,  seems  to  have  had  its  defenders  or  apolo- 
gists, the  conspiracy  against  the  poor  mosquito 
has  extended  to  the  most  tender-hearted  of  mor- 
tals, not  excepting  a Cowper,  who 

44  Would  not  needlessly  set  foot  upon  a worm,” 

or  a Wesley,  who  believed  that  all  animals  and 
insects  were  immortal.  The  only  exception  I 
can  now  think  of  is  Bryant,  who,  in  a friendly 
moment,  wrote  a few  verses  in  favor  of  the  little 
songster  which  do  credit  alike  to  his  heart  and 
head ; but  there  is  a drawback  even  here,  for 
the  reader  will  see,  by  the  following  extract,  that 
the  poet  was  aiming  partly  at  self-protection : 

THE  MOSQUITO. 

Fair  insect  l that  with  thread-like  legs  spread  out, 
And  blood-extracting  bill,  and  filmy  wing, 
Dost  murmur,  as  thou  slowly  sail’st  about, 

In  pitiless  ears  full  many  a plaintive  thing, 
And  tell  how  little  our  large  veins  should  bleed, 
Would  w'e  but  yield  them  to  thy  bitter  need. 

Unwillingly,  I own,  and  what  is  worse, 

Full  angrily,  men  hearken  to  thy  plaint; 

Thou  gettest  many  a brush  and  many  a curse, 
For  saying  thou  art  gaunt,  and  starved,  and  faint, 
Even  the  old  beggar,  while  he  asks  for  food, 
Would  kill  thee,  hapless  stranger,  if  he  could. 

I call  thee  stranger,  for  the  town  I ween 
Has  not  the  honor  of  so  proud  a birth, 

Thou  com’st  from  Jersey  meadows,  fresh  and  green, 
The  offspring  of  the  gods,  though  born  on  earth ; 
For  Titan  was  thy  sire,  and  fair  was  she, 

The  ocean-nymph  that  nursed  thy  infancy. 
****** 

Thou’rt  welcome  to  the  town,  but  why  come  here 
To  bleed  a brother-poet,  gaunt  like  thee? 

Alas ! the  little  blood  1 have  is  dear, 

And  thin  will  be  the  banquet  drawn  from  me; 
Look  round!  the  pale-eyed  sisters  in  my  cell, 
Thy  old  acquaintance,  Song  and  Famine  dwell. 

Try  some  plump  alderman,  and  suck  the  blood 
Enriched  by  generous  wine  and  costly  meat; 
On  well-filled  skins,  sleek  as  thy  native  mud, 
Fix  thy  light  pump,  and  press  thy  freckled  feet ; 
Go  to  the  men  for  whom,  in  ocean’s  halls, 

The  oyster  breeds  and  the  green  turtle  sprawls. 

There  corks  are  drawn,  and  the  red  vintage  flows 
To  fill  the  swelling  veins  for  thee,  and  now 
The  ruddy  cheek,  and  now  the  ruddier  nose 
Shall  tempt  thee,  as  thou  flittest  round  the  brow, 
And  when  the  hour  of  sleep  its  quiet  brings, 

No  angry  hand  shall  rise  to  brush  thy  wings. 

For  myself,  I can  not  say  that  my  interest  in 
the  mosquito  is  increased  by  my  knowing  (on 
Bryant’s  authority)  that  he  comes 

“From  Jersey  meadows  fresh  and  green,” 

or  even  by  the  poet’s  discoveiy  that  Titan  was 
his  6ire,  and  an  ocean-nymph  his  dam;  for 
though  I was  attracted  to  him,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, oat  of  pare  compassion,  I have  come  at 
last  to  love  him  for  his  own  sake.  And  what 
makes  this  fact  the  more  creditable  to  me  is  that 
the  sentiment  does  not  appear  to  be  at  all  re- 
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ciprocal ; for  though  there  are  said  to  be  persons 
in  the  world  (and  even  in  Jersey)  whom  the 
mosquito  for  some  reason  never  attacks,  I am 
certainly  not  of  the  number.  On  the  contrary, 
he  seems  to  make  of  me  a special  victim ; for 
example,  in  church,  he  will  fly  over  the  heads  of 
the  whole  congregation,  and  installing  himself 
in  one  of  my  ears  as  if  it  were  a pew,  wake  me 
up  right  in  the  middle  of  the  sermon ; then 
again  at  theatre  (for  I patronize  all  established 
institutions),  after  visiting  eveiy  person  in  the 
house  except  the  actors  and  actresses — whom 
he  scornfully  avoids  on  account  of  a fastidi- 
ous dislike  of  paint — he  will  turn  his  back  upon 
the  whole  crowd  and  come  and  nestle  in  the 
hollow  of  my  nose  (unfortunately  a pug),  and 
make  it  his  seat  of  operations  for  the  rest  of  the 
evening.  Bless  me,  if  I were  a mosquito  (and 
I have  sometimes  wished  myself  one),  it  seems 
to  me  that  in  a New  York  house,  which  is  al- 
ways radiant  with  beauty,  I should  make  a very 
different  selection ; but  I have  often  observed, 
especially  on  public  occasions,  that  the  mosquito 
appears  to  be  animated  by  the  spirit  of  gallantry : 
who,  for  example,  ever  saw  him  ruffle  the  com- 
posure of  one  of  our  belles  at  the  Opera,  or  dis- 
turb her  devotions  at  church  ? But  then  it  is 
said  that  he  more  than  makes  up  for  these  in- 
dulgences by  persecuting  our  lady-friends  in 
their  retiracy,  and  especially  in  their  sleep,  with- 
out mercy. 

Me,  however  (to  return  to  my  story),  he  at- 
tacks at  all  times,  and  on  all  occasions,  as  if, 
instead  of  being  his  considerate  friend,  I were 
his  relentless  enemy.  I am  visited  by  the  too 
punctilious  creature  before  my  neighbors  are 
conscious  of  his  arrival.  He  gives  me  the  bene- 
fit of  his  first  song  and  his  first  sting,  and  thus, 
as  if  he  had  an  instinct  of  my  profession,  enables 
me  to  announce  his  advent  in  advance  of  all  the 
papers.  I pay  somewhat  dear  for  this  privilege, 
it  is  true,  but  still  it  is  an  advantage,  and  the 
cunning  fellow  seems  to  know  it,  and  to  avail 
himself  of  it. 

Now,  strange  to  say,  among  all  my  visitants, 
no  one  is  more  welcome  than  this  same  mos- 
quito. I look  for  his  approach  as  a lover  for 
the  approach  of  his  mistress,  and  receive  him 
with  all  the  honors  of  the  season.  He  comes 
gayly  along  at  the  appointed  time,  punctual  as  a 
dun,  and,  after  having  announced  his  business, 
proceeds  at  once  to  the  point  (usually  the  tip  of 
my  nose),  and  having  taken  a hasty  bite  installs 
himself  for  the  rest  of  his  term. 

That  term,  for  the  present  year,  is  now  at 
hand,  and  last  night  he  called  on  me  to  have  a 
long  private  interview,  and  forewarn  me  of  his 
early  departure  for  that  bourne  whence  at  any 
rate  eveiy  mosquito  is  sure  to  return.  The 
ceremonies  commenced  in  about  the  usual  style, 
which,  on  my  part  at  least,  was  eminently  Chris- 
tian ; for  having  stung  me  on  one  cheek,  I at 
once  turned  to  him  the  other,  which  he  perforated 
in  the  same  manner. 

I gave  up  the  whole  evening  to  him,  and  in 
fact  I may  say  (though  this  was  hardly  optional 
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with  me)  the  whole  night.  His  performances 
were  veiy  long  and  uncommonly  piquant.  He 
had  recently  visited  every  lodger  in  the  house, 
besides  one  or  two  of  the  opposite  neighbors, 
and  revenged  himself  for  being,  in  each  instance, 
treated  as  a bore,  by  revealing  to  me  many  do- 
mestic secrets  which  his  persecutors  would  hard- 
ly care  to  have  exposed.  Moreover  he  sang  to 
me  the  following  song,  which  somehow  I re- 
membered to  have  heard  before,  though  for  the 
life  of  me  I couldn’t  say  when  or  where : 

SONG  OP  THE  MOSQUITO. 

In  a summer  night  I take  my  flight 
To  where  the  maids  repose, 

And  while  they  slumber  sweet  and  sound 
I bite  them  on  the  nose; 

The  warm  red  blood  that  tints  their  cheeks 
To  me  is  precious  dear, 

For  ’tis  my  delight  to  buzz  and  bite 
In  this  season  of  the  year. 

When  I get  my  fill,  I wipe  my  bill 
And  sound  my  tiny  horn. 

And  off  I fly  to  the  mountain  high 
Ere  breaks  the  golden  mom ; 

But  at  once  I sally  forth  again 
To  tickle  the  sleeper's  ear, 

For  ’tis  my  delight  to  buzz  and  bite 
In  this  season  of  the  year. 

On  the  chamber  wall  I love  to  crawl 
Till  my  landlord  goes  to  bed, 

Then  my  bugle  I blow  and  down  I go 
To  light  upon  his  head; 

Oh,  I love  to  see  the  fellow  slap, 

And  I love  to  hear  him  swear, 

For  ’tis  my  delight  to  buzz  and  bite 
In  this  Beason  of  the  year. 

I had  never  seen  my  garrulous  friend  in  such 
excellent  spirits,  and  to  my  delight  he  had,  at 
first,  but  a very  moderate  appetite ; it  appears 
that  for  the  hour  preceding  his  call  he  had  been 
“ harping  on  my  daughter”  (on  the  next  floor), 
and  that  she  had  treated  him  with  great  hospi- 
tality ; in  fact  this  Oriental  virtue  characterizes 
the  whole  family,  and  it  was  pleasant  to  find 
even  the  mosquito  showing  an  appreciative  re- 
spect for  our  blood,  which,  I firmly  believe,  has 

Run  through  insects  ever  since  the  flood. 

But  the  mosquito  has  one  great  fanlt;  like 
many  other  very  excellent  persons,  he  has  no 
idea  of  letting  any  body  work  in  his  presence. 
He  belongs  to  the  extensive  class  of  non-pro- 
ducers who,  though  they  have  no  objection  to 
consuming  the  productions  of  the  opposite  class 
(without  whom,  indeed,  they  might  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  live),  have  an  elegant  dislike  to  witness- 
ing the  processes  of  production.  So,  of  coarse, 
on  my  friend’s  arrival,  I had  to  suspend  my 
labors  at  once,  and  devote  myself  exclusively  to 
his  entertainment  I have  done  the  same  thing 
many  a night  with  a mouse ; why  not  with  a 
mosquito,  which,  to  me  at  least,  is  a far  more 
interesting  being,  while,  without  doubt,  he  is 
much  more  accomplished. 

I have  a friend  who  takes  the  same  interest 
in  the  common  house-fly,  which,  in  my  view,  is 
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the  vulgarest  of  insects,  and  deserving  of  rude 
treatment  if  only  on  account  of  his  untidy  habits, 
and  his  mania  for  getting  into  'difficulties,  and, 
for  that  matter,  into  every  thing  else:  as  an 
English  poet  says, 

M They  drownds  theirselves  in  milk-jugs  and  gets 
into  the  tea, 

In  every  sugar-basin  there’s  always  two  or  three, 
We  finds  ’em  in  our  puddings,  we  finds  ’em  in  our 

pie*. 

I’ve  no  patience  with  the  rebels,  oh ! drat  them 
tiresome  flies 

and  yet  the  poor  fly  has  its  friends,  and  among 
others  the  poet  Pindar,  who  once  rescued  one 
of  them  from  a bowl  of  punch,  and  then  com- 
memorated the  fact  in  some  very  punchy  verses. 

But  I am  neglecting  my  mosquito.  After 
singing  to  me  his  adventures  of  the  season, 
which  took  the  little  Bohemian  some  time,  he 
recovered  his  appetite  and  soon  commenced 
“wetting  his  whistle”  in  my  poor  claret  rather 
oftener  than  was  comfortable  for  me,  or,  as  it 
seemed,  for  himself ; for  after  a score  or  two  of 
libations  he  fell,  drunk,  all  the  way  from  my  left 
eyelid  (which  I winked  rather  too  suddenly)  to 
the  floor,  where  I hoped  he  would  remain  till 
daybreak.  Accordingly  I went  to  bed ; but  I 
had  hardly  got  well  ensconced  between  the  sheets 
before  the  toper  was  on  his  legs  again  (or,  rather, 
on  his  wings)  and  as  full  of  mirth  and  music  as 
ever.  His  activity  of  limb  and  lung  (I  take  for 
granted,  though  no  naturalist,  that  mosquitoes 
have  lungs,  like  other  consumptive  creatures) 
was  amazing.  His  voice,  however,  had  grown 
somewhat  hoarse,  so  much  so  that  I feared  he 
had  been  standing  in  a draft,  or  else  that  the 
floor  was  damp,  and  he  had  caught  cold ; but 
this  did  not  at  all  abate  his  vocal  energy,  for  he 
kept  up  his  singing  and  wheezing  till  morning, 
the  only  pauses  being  those  devoted  to  refresh- 
ment. 

Now  if  I had  not  acted  on  the  advice  of  a 
cheerful  writer  in  the  October  number  of  Har- 
per''$  Monthly , who  enjoins  upon  suffering  man- 
kind to  cultivate  disagreeable  people,  I should 
doubtless  have  had  a dull  time  of  it.  As  it 
was,  watching  my  claret-bibbing  friend’s  ma- 
noeuvres made  the  hours  pass  away  veiy  pleas- 
antly. One  of  his  favorite  dodges  was  to  con- 
ceal himself  among  my  whiskers ; and  routing 
him  from  this  ambush  was  as  difficult  a job  as 
routing  a fugitive  slave  from  the  Dismal  Swamp : 
it  could  be  done  only  by  setting  the  place  on 
fire,  which  strategy,  as  it  might  possibly  have 
proved  quite  as  annoying  to  me  as  to  the  mos- 
quito, I did  not  resort  to.  I preferred  waiting 
his  own  movements,  knowing  that,  as  he  was  of 
a restless  turn  of  mind  like  myself,  and  given 
to  roaming,  he  would  soon  venture  out  if  only 
for  the  fun  of  the  thing. 

Another  of  his  schemes  was  to  muffle  his  little 
gong  and  then  play  a monotonous  air  upon  it, 
with  a view,  evidently,  of  lulling  me  to  sleep. 
Succeeding  in  this,  he  would  spread  himself  for 
a sumptuous  repast,  and  having  uncorked  every 
vein  within  his  reach,  sip  to  his  heart’s  content 


At  last  the  happy  idea  occurred  to  me  of  try- 
ing the  effect  of  tobacco-smoke  upon  him.  I 
accordingly  lit  my  pipe  and  fumed  away  for  an 
hour,  like  a volcano  on  the  eve  of  an  eruption. 
At  first  this  ruse  was  successful,  for  it  crazed 
his  little  brain  and  made  him  whizz  round  the 
room  very  much  like  a scorched  fly,  while  he 
kept  np  a kind  of  drunken  dirge  which  was  very 
amusing ; but  the  mosquito,  like  man,  is  a very 
pliable  creature,  and  easily  adapts  himself  to 
circumstances;  so  that,  after  a short  time,  my 
friend  was  as  much  at  home  in  the  narcotic  at- 
mosphere as  if  he  had  been  raised  in  Turkey. 
In  fact  he  seemed  to  like  it ; and  under  its  in- 
fluence, which  from  being  soporific  became  ex- 
hilarating, he  was  more  vivacious  and  more 
loquacious  than  ever.  There  was  nothing  he 
did  not  say  or  do  during  the  rest  of  the  night : 
a good  reporter,  who  had  been  at  the  same  time 
a good  linguist,  might  have  made  up  an  article 
out  of  the  scene  which  would  have  filled  half  a 
newspaper.  I imagined  the  musical  critic  of  the 
Times  analyzing  my  songster’s  notes,  and  com- 
paring his  performance  with  that  of  Vieuxtemps 
on  the  violin,  or  Goldbeck  on  the  piano.  I 
wondered,  too,  what  your  “Man  about  Town” 
would  have  made  of  him.  Alas!  if  he  had 
attacked  that  worthy  citizen's  proboscis  as  he 
did  mine,  I fear  he  would  have  made  “ mince 
meat”  of  him;  but  that  is  neither  here  nor 
there. 

Suffice  it  (for  I must  draw  my  story  to  an 
end,  especially  as  I hear  my  friend  coming 
again),  suffice  it,  then,  that  I was  much  more 
amused  than  annoyed,  and  can  truly  say  that  I 
have  not  spent  so  pleasant  a night  for  a long 
time  as  that  I spent  watching  and  reflecting 
on  the  movements  of  my  favorite  insect.  He 
taught  me  many  good  lessons,  some  of  which 
were  peculiarly  seasonable ; his  activity,  his 
patience,  his  wit,  his  command  of  his  resources 
(enabling  him  when  his  bills  were  dishonored 
in  one  quarter  to  draw  successfully  on  another), 
all  made  a deep  impression  upon  me,  and  in- 
spired me  with  new  courage.  I treated  the 
drafts  of  my  creditors  the  next  day  with  the 
same  consideration  that  I had  extended  to  his 
during  the  night;  evading  them  altogether 
when  I could,  postponing  them  indefinitely 
when  I couldn’t,  and  when  absolutely  neces- 
sary (horrible  alternative !)  actually  paying  them. 
So  that,  after  all,  a man  may  gather  wisdom 
from  all  the  vicissitudes  of  life,  and  derive  in- 
struction even  from  passing  a night  with  a mos- 
quito. In  grateful  recognition  of  which  fact,  I 
beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  sonnet : 

TO  THE  MOSQUITO. 

Symphonlous  insect ! scarce-embodied  sprite ! 
i Who,  though  thy  life  is  marked  by  bitter  stings, 

Yet  tun’st  in  glee  thy  “harp  of  thousand  strings,” 
How  hard  it  is  the  world  e’en  one  poor  bite 
Should  grudge  thee,  as  thou  sound’ st  thy  tiny  gong, 

And,  in  thy  best  titillatory  mood, 

Askest  of  each  his  proper  tithe  of  blood, 

As  meet  return  for  thy  mellifluous  song! 

11  Live  and  let  live”  in  vain  we  mortals  preach, 
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While  thee  we  hunt  with  ever-murdcrous  eye, 
And  still  more  cruel,  by  vile  network  try  . 
To  place  our  tempting  vintage  'yond  thy  reach ; 
For  though  thy  orgies  fret  the  drowsy  night, 
To  sing  and  sup  thou  hast  a poet's  right. 


THE  VIRGINIANS. 

BY  W.  M.  THACKERAY. 


CHAPTER  I. 

IN  WHICn  ONE  OF  THE  VIRGINIANS  VISITS  HOME. 

ON  the  library  wall  of  one  of  the  most  famous 
writers  of  America  there  hang  two  cross- 
ed swords,  which  his  relatives  wore  in  the  great 
War  of  Independence.  The  one  sword  was  gal- 
lantly drawn  in  the  service  of  the  King,  the  oth- 
er was  the  weapon  of  a brave  and  honored  re- 
publican soldier.  The  possessor  of  the  harm- 
less trophy  has  earned  for  himself  a name  alike 
honored  in  his  ancestor's  country  and  his  own, 
where  genius  6uch  as  his  has  always  a peaceful 
welcome. 

The  ensuing  history  reminds  me  of  yonder 
swords  in  the  historian's  study  at  Boston.  In 
the  Revolutionary  War  the  subjects  of  this  story 
— natives  of  America,  and  children  of  the  Old 
Dominion  — found  themselves  engaged  on  dif- 
ferent sides  in  the  quarrel,  coming  together 
peaceably  at  its  conclusion,  as  brethren  should, 
their  love  never  having  materially  diminished, 
however  angrily  the  contest  divided  them.  The 
colonel  in  scarlet,  and  the  general  in  blue  and 
buff,  hang  side  by  side  in  the  wainscoted  par- 
lor of  the  Warringtons,  in  England,  where  a 
•descendant  of  one  of  the  brothers  has  shown 
their  portraits  to  me,  with  many  of  the  letters 
which  they  wrote,  and  the  books  and  paf>ers 
which  belonged  to  them.  In  the  Warrington 
family,  and  to  distinguish  them  from  other  per- 
sonages of  that  respectable  race,  these  effigies 
have  always  gone  by  the  name  of  “The  Vir- 
ginians," by  which  name  their  memoirs  are 
christened. 

They  both  of  them  passed  much  time  in  Eu- 
rope. They  lived  just  on  the  verge  of  that  Old 
World  from  which  we  are  drifting  away  so 
swiftly.  They  were  familiar  with  many  vari- 
eties of  men  and  fortune.  Their  lot  brought 
them  into  contact  w ith  personages  of  whom  we 
read  only  in  books,  who  seem  alive  as  I read  in 
the  Virginians’  letters  regarding  them — whose 
voices  I almost  fancy  I hear,  as  I read  the  yel- 
low pages,  written  scores  of  years  since,  blotted 
with  the  boyish  tears  of  disappointed  passion, 
dutifully  dispatched  after  famous  balls  and  cere- 
monies of  the  grand  Old  World,  scribbled  by 
camp-fires,  or  out  of  prison ; nay,  there  is  one 
that  has  a bullet  through  it,  and  of  which  a 
greater  portion  of  the  text  is  blotted  out  with 
the  blood  of  the  bearer. 

These  letters  had,  probably,  never  been  pre- 
served but  for  the  affectionate  thrift  of  one  per- 
son, to  whom  they  never  failed  in  their  dutiful 
correspondence.  Their  mother  kept  all  her 
sons'  letters  from  the  very  first — in  which  Hen- 


ry, the  younger  of  the  twins,  sends  his  love  to 
his  brother,  then  ill  of  a sprain  at  his  grand- 
father’s house  of  Castlewood,  in  Virginia,  and 
thanks  his  grandpapa  for  a horse  which  he  rides 
with  his  tutor — down  to  the  last,  “from  my  be- 
loved son,”  which  reached  her  but  a few  hours 
before  her  death.  The  venerable  lady  never 
visited  Europe,  save  once  with  her  parents  in 
the  reign  of  George  the  Second  ; took  refuge  in 
Richmond  when  the  house  of  Castlewood  was 
burned  down  during  the  war ; and  was  called 
Madam  Esmond  ever  after  that  event;  never 
caring  much  for  the  name  or  family  of  War- 
rington, which  she  held  in  very  slight  estima- 
tion as  compared  to  her  own. 

The  letters  of  the  Virginians,  as  the  reader 
will  presently  see,  from  specimens  to  be  shown 
to  him,  arc  by  no  means  full.  They  are  hints 
rather  than  descriptions  — indications  and  out- 
lines chiefly.  It  may  be  that  the  present  writer 
has  mistaken  the  forms,  and  filled  in  the  color 
wrongly;  but,  poring  over  the  documents,  I 
have  tried  to  imagine  the  situation  of  the  writer 
— where  he  was,  and  by  what  persons  surround- 
ed. I have  drawn  the  figures  as  I fancied  they 
were ; set  down  conversations  as  I think  I might 
have  heard  them ; and  so,  to  the  best  of  my 
ability,  endeavored  to  revivify  the  by-gone  times 
and  people.  With  what  success  the  task  has 
been  accomplished — with  what  profit  or  amuse- 
ment to  himself— the  kind  reader  will  please  to 
determine. 

One  summer  morning,  in  the  year  1 756,  and 
in  the  reign  of  his  Majesty  King  George  the 
Second,  the  Young  Rachel,  Virginian  ship,  Ed- 
ward Franks  master,  came  up  the  Avpn  river, 
on  her  happy  return  from  her  annual  voyage  to 
the  Potomac.  She  proceeded  to  Bristol  with 
the  tide,  and  moored  in  the  stream  as  near  as 
possible  to  Trail’s  wharf,  to  which  she  was  con- 
signed. Mr.  Trail,  her  part  owner,  who  could 
survey  his  ship  from  his  counting-house  win- 
dows, straightway  took  boat,  and  came  up  her 
side.  The  owner  of  the  Young  Rachel,  a large, 
grave  man  in  his  own  hair,  and  of  a demure 
aspect,  gave  the  hand  of  welcome  to  Captain 
Franks,  who  stood  on  his  deck,  and  congratu- 
lated the  captain  upon  the  speedy  and  fortunate 
voyage  which  he  had  made  ; and  remarking 
that  we  ought  to  be  thankful  to  Heaven  for  its 
mercies,  he  proceeded  presently  to  business,  by 
asking  particulars  relative  to  cargo  and  passen- 
gers. 

Franks  was  a pleasant  man,  who  loved  a joke. 
“We  have,”  says  he,  “but  yonder  ugly  negro 
boy,  who  is  fetching  the  trunks,  and  a passen- 
ger who  has  the  state  cabin  to  himself.” 

Mr.  Trail  looked  as  if  he  would  have  pre- 
ferred more  mercies  from  Heaven.  4 4 Confound 
you,  Franks,  and  your  luck  1 Tho  Duke  Will- 
iam, which  came  in  last  week,  brought  four- 
teen, and  she  is  not  half  of  our  tonnage.” 

“ And  this  passenger,  who  has  the  whole 
cabin,  don’t  pay  nothin’,”  continued  the  Cap- 
tain. 44  Swear,  now ; it  will  do  you  good,  Mr. 
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that  your  voyage  should  have  been  ^ prosper- 
ous!’ Yon  must  have  my  boat  to  go  on  shore* 
Let: roe  forduily  and  rcspeon'ndv  welcome  you 
to  England  ; lot  mo  *U?*fci  you*  ham!  as  the  f$j| 
of  my  bimefiwftVM  aud  p&trtmeiK,  Mo».  Esmond 
Warrington,  whole  mtshe  it  known  atid  hanuted 
no  Bristol  'Chaago* 

“There’*  M#w£fd»r  tobacco  comes  frotnVhv 
giuia,.  ttnd  ao  ^tet  bmud  than  tins  Tferfe<*  Cai- 
tlea/  say*  Mr’v  Fra^W¥  drawing  #.  gra&fe  )>tu*s 
tobaccc»-fex  |fjS& ;.  hi*?  pocket*  thrusting  a 
quid  into  jb& joll>^  mouth.  “You  don  t Ifn^v 
ny hat  u ©budoft  u i*.  S*i  •;  yooTI  teku  to  tdes" 


one.  You  might  Kara  : text  t r I yc 

told  Jladatu  Esmond  so  i ,r?e  dyiir  iier 
plantation ; ^ ?J?P. 

to  the  houae  ; aUe  dde’t  grmiaro  me  this  hast,  of 
wine,  c»t  top m,a ..eoolW#  1$< *ixi soimt- 
iiig^roocu  as  **pme  I»dk*  d«x:*  (with. 4 hint  at  Me; 
Trail).  SUe  is  a real  born  Lady,  sht  Ui  .tmd 
ihighf  jaavO  a thpu^autd  hogfjilfeddf .fte :^ay  its  liOf 
hundreds,  tf  there  were  but  hymds  enough.” 

“i  ii<tvft  lately  engaged  in  the  Guinea  trade, 
and  could  supply  her  ladyship  with  uoy  mmtW 
of  healthy  you  rig  negroes  before  next  fall, ’’said 
Mn  Trad,  obsequionAlyl 

“We  are  fcyttttm  to  the  purchase  of  negroes 
from  Africn,'' -said  thd  young  gentleman,  oddlyY 
“My  gluad&ibej  end  my  mother  have  always? 
objected  to  it,  iuid  I do  not  like  In  think  of  aell- 
;ing  or  tuiying  the  poor  wretches, M 

“It  is  for  their  good,  my  dear  young  ShfL 
far  their  temporal  iuid  their  fcpintxmi  good!1’ 
cried  Mr. Trail-  “And  we  parchn^e  the  poof 


;dv;pmaicy  our  ioitrnt)  isr.  ended.  You  will  -sen  family,  nod  u Brbteb  merchant'*  hones!  fare. 
wB  the.  little  folk*  to -wight  whom.’you  have  .bu»?a  Can’t fF  Captain  Freaks 

shout.  Give  my  love-  to  j;VUI>\  an d Bet-  ‘‘  Can’t  w/’  growled  the  Captain  : **  never, 
ty,  and  lit  tie  Tommy.  toy  duly  to  .asked  mo  in  take  bite  nr  sun  .At  jour  table, 

Mw.  F I ^ thought  y^Kh?irda}\  the  voyage  Asked  me  to  paalm-siogiiig  Ufice,  and  to  hear 
wv>ul4vnevor  b^  done,  aod  m almost  *or-  Mr,  Ward  preach : don't  care  for  them  sort  of 

rr  U Y%  '3pg&,  Thai  iiul^  IHsrih  ffr  my  atrtiia  ^uteitaiataruta*  " ;';  v>  * • ' ' / * ’ ; v\i  ; . 
look*  ^vfy  i-omferUtble  now  | am  going  to  iv<>f  clKKWintr  tn  i4kt  mf  notice  ofikHre- 
leave  it.' ‘.  mark.  fofr.  WUinflteiL  in  hia  low  %ox\ti 

Mr.  Trail  sewted  at  ths  ^ young  I>ns^et3fgnr  ‘ 'Busfn^^  i& .iuifinc^  .my  dour 
?Yho  hrid  paid  no  money  for  his  tousage.  He  1 know  '*ife  dniy  «uv  duty—  the  duty  id  till  of  us 
scarce? v ru>dd»?d  iiir  hend  u>  die  srrsinger,  whhii  : — *1r>  cubivate  the  frui'ts  of  lh»5  earth  in  their 
CVptsio  Fmntk  sidd,  “ This  here  ^^ntlenmi  & season  uU'the-helr-of  M n^dn^* ^ato 
Mr.  Tntil,  i?ir,  whose  name  you  have  a-heerd  —for  I speak,  I beiiftv^  to  the  heir  of  that  great 
of"'  property 

“ It nf  pretty  well  k*mwn  ih  iBnstolt  Sir/  says  The  youhg  gentle tnnn  made  * bow, 

Mr.  Truil  ttwye.stically:  “I  would  urge  upon  you,  at  the  yery  earlie*f 

“ And  fhi.Y  is  Mr,  Wh rtlngivxi.  M><dam  Es-  inomem,  tJie  propriety.,  the  duty  of  tncne'ugine 
m*md  VVarnugnifi^  fcU*nv  of Cja^Ue ** wi, ’ ' e<3ntin-  the  ample  means  with  which  Heave ri  ha*  bless 
ued  the  Captarn,  cd  you.  As  an  honest  factor.  1 cohid  nor  <J. 

The  British  aierthantN  bat  was  $£t&rit\y  off  ftlierftise ;:  M a prudent  man,  should  l scrupk 
his  head,  niidtlm  owner  of  the  ben  Ter  yvu^  mak-  to  *]>eai;  of  What  tv  til  toad  to  your  profit  and 
ii»g  ft  prodigious  uumber  of  iiow^  as  if  a crown-  tuine  ? Kn,  Pi$  door  Alt . George.1’ 
prioar  Iwnb  na^.;^|tdt:Gentg« i.  u>y  natdo1»  Hon- 

♦‘Bnaous  Mr.  Wamngfou  1 TjhTs  ty,;f  '^ud  the  young  man  a*  h«  turned  Ins  head 

is  a delight,  indeed  \ V(UaX  u cwwnijug  idorOy  away,  &nd  hb  cyoi  filled  with  teat^ 
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“ Gracious  powers ! what  do  you  mean,  Sir? 
Did  you  not  say  you  were  my  lady’s  heir  ? and 
is  not  George  Esmond  Warrington,  Esq. — ” 

“Hold  your  tongue,  you  fool!”  cried  Mr. 
Franks,  striking  the  merchant  a tough  blow  on 
his  sleek  sides,  as  the  young  lad  turned  away. 
M Don’t  you  Bee  the  young  gentleman  a-swab- 
bing  his  eyes,  and  note  his  black  clothes  ?” 

“ What  do  you  mean,  Captain  Franks,  by 
laying  your  hand  on  your  owners  ? Mr.  George 
is  the  heir;  I know  the  Colonel's  will  well 
enough.” 

“Mr.  George  is  there,”  said  the  Captain, 
pointing  with  his  thumb  to  the  deck. 

“ Where  ?”  cries  the  factor. 

“Mr.  George  is  there!”  reiterated  the  Cap- 
tain, again  lifting  up  his  finger  toward  the  top- 
mast, or  the  sky  beyond.  “ He  is  dead  a year, 
Sir,  come  next  9th  of  July.  He  would  go  out 
with  General  Braddock  on  that  dreadful  busi- 
ness to  the  Belle  Riviere.  He  and  a thousand 
more  never  came  back  again.  Every  man  of 
them  was  murdered  as  he  fell.  You  know  the 
Indian  way,  Mr.  Trail?”  And  here  the  Cap- 
tain passed  his  hand  rapidly  round  his  head. 
“Horrible!  ain’t  it,  Sir?  horrible!  He  was  a 
fine  young  man,  the  very  picture  of  this  one ; 
only  his  hair  was  black,  which  is  now  hanging 
in  a bloody  Indian  wigwam.  He  was  often  and 
often  on  board  of  the  Young  Rachel,  and  would 
have  his  chests  of  books  broke  open  on  deck  be- 
fore they  was  landed.  He  was  a shy  and  silent 
young  gent:  not  like  this  one,  which  was  the 
merriest,  wildest  young  fellow,  full  of  his  songs 
and  fun.  He  took  on  dreadful  at  the  news; 
went  to  his  bed,  had  that  fever  which  lays  so 
many  of  ’em  by  the  heels  along  that  swampy 
Potomac,  but  he’s  got  better  on  the  voyage  : the 
voyage  makes  every  one  better ; and,  in  course, 
the  young  gentleman  can’t  be  forever  a-crying 
after  a brother  who  dies  and  leaves  him  a great 
fortune.  Ever  since  we  sighted  Ireland  he  has 
been  quite  gay  and  happy,  only  he  would  go  off 
at  times,  when  he  was  most  merry,  saying,  4 1 
wish  my  dearest  Georgy  could  enjoy  this  here 
sight  along  with  me,'  and  when  you  mentioned 
the  t’other’s  name,  you  see,  he  couldn’t  stand 
it.”  And  the  honest  Captain's  own  eyes  tilled 
with  tears,  as  he  turned  and  looked  toward  the 
object  of  his  compassion. 

Mr.  Trail  assumed  a lugubrious  countenance 
befitting  the  tragic  compliment  with  which  he 
prepared  to  greet  the  young  Virginian  ; but  the 
latter  answered  him  very  curtly,  declined  his 
offers  of  hospitality,  and  only  staid  in  Mr. 
Trail’s  house  long  enough  to  drink  a glass  of 
wine  and  to  take  up  a sum  of  money  of  which 
he  stood  in  need.  But  he  and  Captain  Franks 
parted  on  the  very  wannest  terms,  and  all  the 
little  crew  of  the  Young  Rachel  cheered  from 
the  ship's  side  as  their  passenger  left  it. 

Again  and  again  Harry  Warrington  and  his 
brother  had  pored  over  the  English  map,  and 
determined  upon  the  course  which  they  should 
take  upon  arriving  at  Home.  All  Americans 
who  love  the  Old  Country — and  what  gently- 


nurtured  man  or  woman  of  Anglo-Saxon  race 
does  not? — have  ere  this  rehearsed  their  En- 
glish travels,  and  visited  in  fancy  the  spots  with 
which  their  hopes,  their  parents’  fond  stories, 
their  friends'  descriptions,  have  rendered  them 
familiar.  There  are  few  things  to  me  more  af- 
fecting in  the  history  of  the  quarrel  which  di- 
vided the  two  great  nations  than  the  recurrence 
of  that  word  Horae,  as  used  by  the  younger  to- 
ward the  elder  country.  Harry  Warrington  had 
his  chart  laid  out.  Before  London,  and  its  glo- 
rious temples  of  St.  Paul’s  and  St.  Peter’s,  its 
grim  Tower,  where  the  brave  and  loyal  had  shed 
their  blood,  from  Wallace  dowm  to  Balmerino 
and  Kilmarnock,  pitied  by  gentle  hearts ; — be- 
fore the  awful  window  of  Whitehall,  whence 
the  martyr  Charles  had  issued,  to  kneel  once 
more,  and  then  ascend  to  Heaven; — before 
Play-houses,  Parks,  and  Palaces,  wondrous  re- 
sorts of  wit,  pleasure,  and  splendor;  — before 
Shakspeare’s  resting-place  under  the  tall  spire 
which  rises  by  Avon,  amidst  the  sweet  War- 
wickshire pastures ; before  Derby,  and  Falkirk, 
and  Culloden,  where  the  cause  of  honor  and 
loyalty  had  fallen,  it  might  be  to  rise  no  more ; 
— before  all  these  points  of  their  pilgrimage  there 
was  one  which  the  young  Virginian  brothers 
held  even  more  sacred,  and  that  was  the  home 
of  their  family, — that  old  Castlewood  in  Hamp- 
shire, about  which  their  parents  had  talked  so 
fondly.  From  Bristol  to  Bath,  from  Bath  to 
Salisbury,  to  Winchester,  to  Hexton,  to  Home  ; 
they  knew  the  way,  and  had  mapped  the  jour- 
ney many  and  many  a time. 

We  must  fancy  our  American  traveler  to  be 
a handsome  young  fellow,  whose  suit  of  sables 
only  made  him  look  the  more  interesting.  The 
plump  landlady  from  her  bar,  surrounded  by 
her  china  and  punch-bowls,  and  stout  gilded 
bottles  of  strong  w aters,  and  glittering  rows  of 
silver  flagons,  looked  kindly  after  the  young 
gentleman  as  he  passed  through  the  inn-hall 
from  his  post-chaise,  and  the  obsequious  Cham- 
berlain bowed  him  up  stairs  to  the  Rose  or  the 
Dolphin.  The  trim  chambermaid  dropped  her 
best  courtesy  for  his  fee,  and  Gumbo,  in  the  inn- 
kitchen,  where  the  townsfolk  drank  their  mug 
of  ale  by  the  great  fire,  bragged  of  his  young 
master’s  splendid  house  in  Virginia,  and  of  the 
immense  wealth  to  which  he  was  heir.  The 
post-chaise  whirled  the  traveler  through  the 
most  delightful  homc-scenery  his  eyes  had  ever 
lighted  on.  If  English  landscape  is  pleasant  to 
the  American  of  the  present  day,  who  must  needs 
contrast  the  rich  woods  and  glowing  pastures,  and 
picturesque  ancient  villages  of  the  Old  Coun- 
try with  the  rough  aspect  of  his  own,  how  much 
pleasanter  must  Harry  Warrington’s  course  have 
been,  whose  journeys  had  lain  through  swamps 
and  forest  solitudes  from  one  Virginian  ordinary 
to  another  log-house  at  the  end  of  the  day's 
route,  and  who  now  lighted  suddenly  upon  the 
busy,  happy,  splendid  scene  of  English  summer? 
And  the  high  road,  a hundred  years  ago,  was 
not  that  grass-grown  desert  of  the  present  time. 
It  was  alive  with  constant  travel  and  traffic: 
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the  country  towns  and  inns  swarmed  with  life 
and  gayety.  The  ponderous  wagon,  with  its 
bells  and  plodding  team ; the  light  post-coach 
that  achieved  the  journey  from  the  White  Hart, 
Salisbury,  to  the  Swan  with  Two  Necks,  Lon- 
don, in  two  days;  the  strings  of  pack-horses 
that  had  not  yet  left  the  road ; my  lord's  gilt 
post-chaise  and  six,  with  the  outriders  gallop- 
ing on  ahead  ; the  country  squire's  great  coach 
and  heavy  Flanders*  mares ; the  farmers  trot- 
ting to  market,  or  the  parson  jolting  to  the  ca- 
thedral town  on  Dampling,  his  wife  behind  on 
the  pillion, — all  these  crowding  sights  and  brisk 
people  greeted  the  young  traveler  on  his  sum- 
mer journey.  Hodge,  the  farmer's  hoy,  took 
off  bis  hat,  and  Polly,  the  milk-maid,  bobbed  a 
courtesy,  as  the  chaise  whirled  over  the  pleasant 
village-green,  and  the  white-headed  children 
lifted  their  chubby  faces  and  cheered.  The 
church-spires  glistened  with  gold,  the  cottage- 
gables  glared  in  sunshine,  the  great  elms  mur- 
mured in  summer,  or  cast  purple  shadows  over 
the  grass.  Young  Warrington  never  had  such 
a glorious  day,  or  witnessed  a scene  so  delight- 
ful. To  be  nineteen  years  of  age,  with  high 
health,  high  spirits,  and  a full  purse,  to  be  mak- 
ing your  first  journey,  and  rolling  through  the 
country  in  a post-chaise  at  nine  miles  an  hour 
— oh  happy  youth ! almost  it  makes  one  young 
to  think  of  him ! But  Harry  was  too  eager  to 
give  more  than  a passing  glance  at  the  Abbey 
at  Bath,  or  gaze  with  more  than  a moment's 
wonder  at  the  mighty  minster  at  Salisbury. 
Until  he  beheld  Home  it  seemed  to  him  he  had 
no  eyes  for  any  other  place. 

At  last  the  young  gentleman’s  post-chaise 
drew  up  at  the  rustic  inn  on  Castlewood  Green, 
of  which  his  grandsire  bad  many  a time  talked 
to  him,  and  which  bears  as  its  ensign,  swinging 
from  an  elm  near  the  inn-porch,  the  Three  Cas- 
tles of  the  Esraopd  family.  They  had  a sign, 
too,  over  the  gateway  of  Castlewood  House, 
bearing  the  same  cognizance.  This  was  the 
hatchment  of  Francis  Lord  Castlewood,  who 
now  lay  in  the  chapel  hard  by,  his  son  reigning 
in  his  stead. 

Harry  Warrington  had  often  heard  of  Francis 
Lord  Castlewood.  It  was  for  Frank's  sake,  and 
for  his  great  love  toward  the  boy,  that  Colonel 
Esmond  determined  to  forego  his  claim  to  the 
English  estates  and  rank  of  his  family,  and  re- 
tired to  Virginia.  The  young  man  had  led 
a wild  youth ; he  had  fought  with  distinction 
under  Marlborough  ; he  had  married  a foreign 
lady,  and  most  lamentably  adopted  her  relig- 
ion. At  one  time  he  had  been  a Jacobite  (for 
loyalty  to  the  sovereign  was  ever  hereditary  in 
the  Esmond  family),  but  had  received  some 
flight  or  injury  from  the  Prince,  which  had 
caused  him  to  rally  to  King  George’s  side.  He 
bad,  on  his  second  marriage,  renounced  the  er- 
rors of  Popery  which  he  had  temporarily  em- 
braced, and  returned  to  the  Established  Church 
again.  He  had,  from  his  constant  support  of 
the  King  and  the  Minister  of  the  time  being, 
been  rewarded  by  his  Majesty  George  II.,  and 


died  an  English  peer.  An  earl's  coronet  now 
figured  on  the  hatchment  which  hung  over  Cas- 
tlewood gate — and  there  was  an  end  of  the  jolly 
gentleman.  Between  Colonel  Esmond,  who 
had  become  his  step-father  and  his  lordship  there 
had  ever  been  a brief  but  affectionate  corre- 
spondence— on  the  Colonel’s  part  especially,  who 
loved  his  step-son,  and  had  a hundred  stories 
to  tell  about  him  to  his  grandchildren.  Madam 
Esmond,  however,  said  she  could  see  nothing 
in  her  half-brother.  He  was  dull,  except  when 
he  drank  too  much  wine,  and  that,  to  be  sure, 
was  every  day  at  dinner.  Then  he  was  bois- 
terous, and  his  conversation  not  pleasant.  He 
was  good-looking — yes — a fine  tall  stout  ani- 
mal ; she  had  rather  her  boys  should  follow  a 
different  model.  In  spite  of  the  grandfather's 
encomium  of  Viscount  Francis,  the  boys  had  no 
very  great  respect  for  their  kinsman's  memory. 
The  lads  and  their  mother  were  stanch  Jacob- 
ites, though  having  every  respect  for  his  pres- 
ent Majesty ; but  right  was  right,  and  nothing 
could  make  their  hearts  swerve  from  their  alle- 
giance to  the  descendants  of  the  martyr  Charles. 

With  a beating  heart  Harry  Warrington 
walked  from  the  inn  toward  the  house  where 
his  grandsire's  youth  had  been  passed.  The 
little  village-green  of  Castlewood  slopes  down 
toward  the  river,  which  is  spanned  by  an  old 
bridge  of  a single  broad  arch,  and  from  this  the 
ground  rises  gradually  toward  the  house,  gray 
with  many  gables  and  buttresses,  and  backed 
by  a darkling  wood.  An  old  man  sate  at  the 
wicket  on  a stone  bench  in  front  of  the  great 
arched  entrance  to  the  house,  over  which  the 
earl's  hatchment  was  hanging.  An  old  dog 
was  crouched  at  the  man's  feet.  Immediately 
above  the  ancient  sentry  at  the  gate  was  an  open 
casement  with  some  homely  flowers  in  the  win- 
dow, from  behind  which  good-humored  girls’ 
faces  were  peeping.  They  were  watching  the 
young  traveler  dressed  in  black  as  he  walked 
up  gazing  toward  the  castle,  and  the  ebony  at- 
tendant who  followed  the  gentleman’s  steps  also 
accoutred  in  mourning.  So  was  he  at  the  gate 
in  mourning,  and  the  girls  when  they  came  out 
had  black  ribbons. 

To  Harry’s  surprise,  the  old  man  accosted  him 
by  his  name.  “You  have  had  a nice  ride  to 
Hexton,  Master  Harry,  and  the  sorrel  carried 
you  well.” 

“ I think  you  must  be  Lockwood,”  said  Harry, 
with  rather  a tremulous  voice,  holding  out  his 
hand  to  the  old  man.  His  grandfather  had 
often  told  him  of  Lockwood,  and  how  he  had 
accompanied  the  Colonel  and  the  young  Vis- 
count in  Marlborough’s  wars  forty  years  ago. 
The  veteran  seemed  puzzled  by  the  mark  of  af- 
fection which  Harry  extended  to  him.  The  old 
dog  gazed  at  the  new-comer,  and  then  went  and 
put  his  head  between  his  knees.  “ I have  heard 
of  you  often.  How  did  you  know  my  name  ?” 

“They  say  I forget  most  things,”  says  the 
old  man,  with  a smile ; “but  I ain’t  so  bad  as 
that  quite.  Only  this  mornin’,  when  you  went 
out,  my  darter  says,  * Father,  do  you  know  why 
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jou  have  a black  to*t  ooff*  ‘iotxhuNe  \ know 
wliy  I havo  a black  coat/  bav df  X;  v My  fenife 
*Ffc£y  .aftj'  twus  a .foal*  blow,  and  Master 
Frank,  is  my  lord  ;liswjf*  ^<(1  Master  Iiam’-^lrv 
vhaf.  have  you  done  since  you’ve  went  »iur  rhiii 
morning?  Why  y$b  have"  a gniwM  taller  amt 
changed  yottf  'b^Y^Xitdt^b  ,1  kndw^  I kn  jw 

Hofr-of  tit*!  y-atiug  women  bad  tripped  o\n  <•) 
t lus  titziiA  from  the  porter'*  Iodide,  rad. ‘dropped 
(be  stranger  a pretty  cotmcair.  ri  Grand^tbcd 
Mttuetmie*  does  out  recollect  ' er*  w*dbn  fbe  sand, 
pointing  to  her  bead.  Vo  Ur  honor  *e*M3  r<> 

hkyd;  beard  !?i'L9einYf>od?T,  ’ 

5,1  Ami  you<  have  Vqu  never  beard  of  Colonel 
Francii  ]*^aumnd  ^ 

*'?•  fit?  tVA*  Cu  pialu  add  >Lyor  in  WeblAv  Foot, 
and  I was  with  kln>  in  two  rAihpaigos/  ^iite 
cries  LtH^tvond.  > fW aadlt 1,  JAbte 

: teTha  Colonel  as  istarrled  YiscounU\^f  ^ 
Abel,  <oiy  i^n  IteT#  mfltW,  and  w*nt  by  live 
vutri 6**#;  the, jib d ** us  ’?  W*  ha<^:  be&rd  of 
0ar6  we Ihii'e  Its^  ^iife JUvr«  tit  ttorgattbi^V  <*nd 
kwself  painted  tb,v  • vG-V'  ■ ■ <:;  V--;^  •’•; 

u Went  k»  Uyn  in  and  died  there 

seven  year>  oyn,  and  1 am  hh  g 

,4  Lord,  your  honor*  Why,  Tour  honor's 
sUn’s  vis  white  m aunn/  ones  MoUv-  '*  Grand- 
father, do-  you  luraf  rids?  ii«  bomir  is  Colo- 
nel Esmond ’ $ gt  arnUo/j  thul  o&Ui  l#  huo/I  you 
tobacco,  amt  Ids  honor  have  come  a»i  the  iv^y 
from  Virgimn  '' 

“ To  see  youu  Lv)ckwoodc'x  5^y2  rile  yobQg 
•man,  “ t Ofiiy.  '(&& 

'#li*h  ground  yesiuiijuyv  and  toy  btst.  Yjait  is  Tot 
borne.  I may  set?  the  boUsu,  thoii%h  thet  lktrd> 
ir  arc  from  home  2“  Molly  dared  to  *$y  Mr*: 
Barker  would  let  his  lion  or  see  the  bouse,  and, 
taking  x)u*  oldjrtiri&r’s  arrn.iiiLr/y  Warrington 
Aiade  hi*  way  across  the  Court,  sexonijrig  to 
know'  the  place  as  well  as  if  he  had  been  boro 
there,  Misij  Molly  1 honght,  who  followed,  ac- 
companied by  Mr.  (.{umbo  making  bbtf  a profu- 
nUin  of  polite  bows  and  speeches. 


ladie*’  au  nfc.  Harry  w tote  down  Mtf  ntim#  on 
a paper  from  bis  own  potteGboofc,  and  laid  It 
on  a table  in  the  frail.  ” Henry  Esmnbd  'Wnv'- 
ringtonv  of  Ca«ilirwo«Hl,  in 'Virginia,  arrived  in 
Kngiatui  yesterday— 4twyVtt^  fit  :ih?  ‘Three  Ci- 
ties in  the  village^  ix«e  tjp  froni 

their  cardk  m open  the  4oot  tjd'Mflftj  Sn  order  to 
got  (hpir  kt  vai]^  - and.  Gmabo  Quitted  tlio 
bench':. at  the  gate,  where  he  Imd  lk?en  ialkitf^ 
with  old  Irfa'.kwood.  the  porter,  who  twk  ]pj^ 
ry’a  jCnittea,  hardly  knowing  the  tneaping  of  tho 
gift.  Punn|r  the  visit  to  the  botne  of  .ti.la  far 
thers,  f I firry  had  ortly-aecn  little  Tolly^  coun- 
(etiaaec  that  w.ya  the  least  tin^dfish  or  kindly  ; 
he  walked  aw  ay,  nut  caring  to  own  how  dicap-; 
pointed  he  and  what  a damp  had  been 
struck  upon  him  by  the  aspect  of  the  place. 
I’liey  ought  to  have  known  him.  Had  any  of 
them  ridden  trp  to  his  lir>a<ifc  in  Virginia,  wheth- 
er the  innstor  were  present  or  Al^en^  ihe  gnests 
would  have  been  made  welcome,  a hi  fiigbt 
ot  hif^  anor^tore  JmU>  he  had  to  go  and  ask  for 
a dish  of  liacott  and  eggs  at  a cnnntry  ale* 
lmu$e ; 

Albif  his  dinner,  be  went  to  the  bridge  and 
sate  on  it,  looking  toward  the  old  house,  behind 
which  lie  sun  was  descending  as  The  rvvtei 
came  cawing  home  to  their  nests  in  the  dmsL, 


o wjkicjr  fearer 

C«0iVKt»  # grtuid^n  rmig  ter  a 

while  ut  his  bense  ^fCoirtlewood,  be- 

forts  any  xme  ^ Uhiii  -mrci^rcmled  to  notiee  hk 
The  servant  who  At  length 


^imunoud.  The  servant  who  at  length  x^ned 
from  tlie  door,  ^eetned  to  lc  very  little  nfftnted 
hy  the  niinonncmpeht  that  ihe  visitor  mu>  u.  re- 
laiion  of  the  fainiiy.  The  mtnlly  was  awa), 
end  in  their  ah^enee  John  eared  veay  tulle  tor 
Uicxr  relative  but  w* as  eaeer  back  to 

his  game  at  cards  with  Thomas  in  the  win- 
(low -sent*  The  lvouBckeeper  w as  Ini *y  getting 
reftily  for  my  lord  And  my  lady,  w^hc*  were  vx~ 
looted  tliav  eveuiug.  Only  t^y  fttrong  viritreut- 
4<n<  eoxdd  Uarry  gain  leave  to  see  toy  lady's  rite 
ring-rr/imi  and  the  picturc-rooni,  where,,  stm? 
ugh,  wuh  a portrait  of  bis  grandlftthei  in 
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His  young  fancy  pictured  to  itself  many  of  the 
ancestors  of  whom  his  mother  and  grandsire 
had  told  him.  He  fancied  knights  and  hunts* 
men  crossing  the  ford  — cavaliers  of  King 
Charles's  days ; my  Lord  Castlewood,  his  grand* 
mother’s  first  husband,  riding  out  with  hawk 
and  hound.  The  recollection  of  his  dearest 
lost  brother  came  back  to  him  as  he  indulged 
in  these  reveries,  and  smote  him  with  a pang 
of  exceeding  tenderness  and  longing,  insomuch 
that  the  young  man  hung  his  head  and  wept 
with  all  his  heart,  and  no  doubt  would  have 
made  a pretty  picture  for  a sentimental  artist 
to  sketch,  had  there  been  such  a person  near ; 
but  there  was  none  such.  As  he  sate  plunged 
in  his  own  thoughts,  which  were  mingled  up 
with  the  mechanical  clinking  of  the  blacksmith’s 
forge  hard  by,  tbe  noises  of  the  evening,  the 
talk  of  the  rooks,  and  the  calling  of  the  birds 
round  about — a couple  of  young  men  on  horse- 
back dashed  over  the  bridge.  One  of  them, 
with  an  oath,  called  him  a fool,  and  told  him 
to  keep  out  of  the  way ; the  other,  who  fancied 
he  might  have  jostled  the  foot-passenger,  and 
possibly  might  have  sent  him  over  the  parapet, 
pushed  on  more  quickly  when  he  reached  the 
other  side  of  the  water,  calling  likewise  to  Tom 
to  come  on ; and  the  pair  of  young  gentlemen 
were  up  the  hill  on  their  way  to  the  house  be- 
fore Harry  had  recovered  himself  from  his  sur- 
prise at  their  appearance,  and  wrath  at  their 
behavior.  In  a minute  or  two,  this  advanced 
guard  was  followed  by  two  livery  servants  on 
horseback,  who  scowled  at  the  young  traveler 
on  the  bridge  a true  British  welcome  of  Curse 
you,  who  are  you?  After  these,  in  a minute 
or  two,  came  a coach-and-six,  a ponderous  ve- 
hicle, having  need  of  the  horses  which  drew  it, 
and  containing  three  ladies,  a couple  of  maids, 
and  an  armed  man  on  a seat  behind  the  car- 
riage. Three  handsome  pale  faces  looked  out 
at  Harry  Warrington  as  the  carriage  passed 
over  the  bridge,  and  did  not  return  the  salute 
which,  recognizing  the  family  arms,  he  gave  it. 
The  gentleman  behind  the  carriage  glared  at 
him  haughtily.  Harry  felt  terribly  alone.  He 
thought  he  would  go  back  to  Captain  Franks. 
The  Rachel  and  her  little  tossing  cabin  seemed 
a cheery  spot  in  comparison  to  that  on  which 
he  stood.  The  inn  folks  did  not  know  his 
name  of  Warrington.  They  told  him  that  was 
my  lady  in  the  coach,  with  her  step-daughter, 
my  Lady  Maria,  and  her  daughter,  my  Lady 
Fanny ; and  the  young  gentleman  in  the  gray 
frock  was  Mr.  William,  and  he  with  powder  on 
the  chestnut  was  my  lord.  It  was  the  latter 
had  sworn  the  loudest  and  called  him  a fool ; 
and  it  was  the  gray  frock  which  had  nearly  gal- 
loped Harry  into  the  ditch. 

The  landlord  of  the  Three  Castles  had  shown 
Harry  a bed-chamber,  but  he  had  refused  to 
have  his  portmanteaus  unpacked,  thinking 
that,  for  a certainty,  the  folks  of  the  great  house 
would  invite  him  to  theirs.  One,  two,  three 
hours  passed,  and  there  came  no  invitation. 
Harry  was  fain  to  have  his  trunks  open  at  last, 


and  to  call  for  his  slippers  and  gown.  Just  be- 
fore dark,  about  two  hours  after  tbe  arrival  of 
the  first  carriage,  a second  chariot  with  four 
horses  had  passed  over  the  bridge,  and  a stout, 
high-colored  lady,  with  a very  dark  pair  of  eyes, 
had  looked  hard  at  Mr.  Warrington.  That 
wras  the  Baroness  Bernstein,  the  landlady  said, 
my  lord’s  aunt,  and  Harry  remembered  the  first 
Lady  Castlewood  had  come  of  a German  fami- 
ly. Earl,  and  countess,  and  baroness,  and 
postillions,  and  gentlemen,  and  horses,  had  all 
disappeared  behind  the  castle  gate,  and  Harry 
was  fain  to  go  to  bed  at  last,  in  the  most  mel- 
ancholy mood,  and  with  a cruel  sense  of  neglect 
and  loneliness  in  his  young  heart.  He  could 
not  sleep,  and,  besides,  ere  long,  heard  a pro- 
digious noise,  and  cursing,  and  giggling,  and 
screaming  from  my  landlady's  bar,  which  would 
have  served  to  keep  him  awake. 

Then  Gumbo's  voice  was  heard  without,  re- 
monstrating, 14  You  can  not  go  in,  Sar;  my  mas- 
ter asleep,  Sar!”  but  a shrill  voice,  with  many 
oaths,  which  Harry  Warrington  recognized, 
cursed  Gumbo  for  a stupid  negro  woolly  pate, 
and  he  was  pushed  aside,  giving  entrance  to  a 
flood  of  oaths  into  the  room,  and  a young  gen- 
tleman behind  them. 

“Beg  your  pardon,  Cousin  Warrington,” 
cried  the  young  blasphemer,  44  are  you  asleep  ? 
Beg  your  pardon  for  riding  you  over  on  the 
bridge.  Didn’t  know  you  — course  shouldn’t 
have  done  it — thought  it  was  a lawyer  with  a 
writ  — dressed  in  black,  you  know.  Gad  ! 
thought  it  was  Nathan  come  to  nab  me.”  And 
Mr.  William  laughed,  incoherently.  It  was  ev- 
ident that  he  was  excited  with  liquor. 

44  You  did  me  great  honor  to  mistake  me  for 
a sheriff’s  officer,  cousin,”  says  Harry,  with 
great  gravity,  sitting  up  in  his  tall  night-cap. 

“Gad!  I thought  it  was  Nathan,  and  was 
going  to  send  you  souse  into  the  river.  But  I 
ask  your  pardon.  You  see  I had  been  drinking 
at  the  Bell  at  Hexton,  and  the  punch  is  good 
at  the  Bell  at  Hexton.  Hullo ! you,  Davis ! a 
bowl  of  punch ; d’you  hear  ?” 

44 1 have  had  my  share  for  to-night,  cousin, 
and  I should  think  you  have,”  Harry  continues, 
always  in  the  dignified  style. 

44  You  want  me  to  go,  Cousin  What’s-your- 
name,  I see,”  Mr.  William  said,  with  gravity. 
44  You  want  me  to  go,  and  they  want  me  to 
come,  and  I didn’t  want  to  come.  I said,  I’d 
see  him  hanged  first — that’s  what  I said.  Why 
should  I trouble  myself  to  come  down  all  alone 
of  an  evening,  and  look  after  a fellow  I don’t 
care  a pin  for  ? Zackly  what  I said.  Zack- 
ly  what  Castlewood  said.  Why  the  devil  should 
he  go  down  ? Castlewood  says,  and  so  said  my 
lady,  but  the  Baroness  would  have  you.  It’s 
all  the  Baroness’s  doing,  and  if  she  says  a thing, 
it  must  be  done ; so  you  may  just  get  up  and 
come.”  Mr.  Esmond  delivered  these  words 
with  the  most  amiable  rapidity  and  indistinct- 
ness, running  them  into  one  another,  and  tack- 
ing about  the  room  as  he  spoke.  * But  the  young 
Virginian  was  in  great  wrath.  “I  tell  you 
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what,  cousin,”  he  cried,  ((I  won’t  move  for  the 
Countess,  or  for  the  Baroness,  or  for  all  the 
cousins  in  Castlewood.”  And  when  the  land- 
lord entered  the  chamber  with  the  bowl  of 
punch  which  Mr.  Esmond  had  ordered,  the 
young  gentleman  in  bed  called  out  fiercely  to 
the  host  to  turn  that  sot  out  of  the  room. 

1 * Sot,  you  little  tobacconist ! Sot,  you  Chero- 
kee !”  screams  out  Mr.  William ; “jump  out  of 
bed,  and  I'll  drive  my  sword  through  your  body. 
Why  didn’t  I do  it  to-day  when  I took  you  for  a 
bailiff— -a  confounded  pettifogging  bum-bailiff!” 
And  he  went  on  screeching  more  oaths  and  in- 
coherencies, until  the  landlord,  the  drawer,  the 
hostler,  and  all  the  folks  of  the  kitchen  were 
brought  to  lead  him  away.  After  which  Harry 
Warrington  closed  his  tent  round  him  in  sulky 
wrath,  and,  no  doubt,  finally  went  fast  to  sleep. 

My  landlord  was  very  much  more  obsequious 
on  the  next  morning  when  he  met  his  young 
guest,  having  now  fully  learned  his  name  and 
quality.  Other  messengers  had  come  from  the 
castle  on  the  previous  night  to  bring  both  the 
young  gentlemen  home,  and  poor  Mr.  William, 
it  appeared,  had  returned  in  a wheel-barrow, 
being  not  altogether  unaccustomed  to  that  mode 
of  conveyance.  “ He  never  remembers  nothin* 
about  it  the  next  day.  He  is  of  a real  kind  na- 
ture, Mr.  William,”  the  landlord  vowed,  “and 
the  men  get  crowns  and  half-crowns  from  him 
by  saying  that  he  beat  them  overnight  when  he 
was  in  liquor.  He’s  the  devil  when  he’s  tipsy, 
Mr.  William,  but  when  he  is  sober  he  is  the 
very  kindest  of  young  gentlemen.” 

As  nothing  is  unknown  to  writers  of  biogra- 
phies of  the  present  kind,  it  may  be  as  well  to 
state  what  had  occurred  within  the  walls  of  Cas- 
tlewood House,  while  Harry  Warrington  was 
without,  awaiting  some  token  of  recognition 
from  his  kinsmen.  On  their  arrival  at  home 
the  family  had  found  the  paper  on  which  the 
lad’s  name  was  inscribed,  and  his  appearance 
occasioned  a little  domestic  council.  My  Lord 
Castlewood  supposed  that  must  have  been  the 
young  gentleman  whom  they  had  seen  on  the 
bridge,  and  as  they  had  not  drowned  him  they 
must  invite  him.  Let  a man  go  down  with  the 
proper  messages,  let  a servant  carry  a note. 
Lady  Fanny  thought  it  would  be  more  civil  if 
one  of  the  brothers  would  go  to  their  kinsman, 
especially  considering  the  original  greeting  which 
they  had  given.  Lord  Castlewood  had  not  the 
slightest  objection  to  his  brother  William  going 
— yes,  William  should  go.  Upon  this  Mr.  Will- 
iam said  (with  a yet  stronger  expression)  that 
he  would  be  hanged  if  he  would  go.  Lady 
Maria  thought  the  young  gentleman  whom  they 
had  remarked  at  the  bridge  was  a pretty  fellow 
enough.  Castlewood  is  dreadfully  dull,  I am 
sure  neither  of  my  brothers  do  any  thing  to 
make  it  amusing.  He  may  be  vulgar — no  doubt, 
he  is  vulgar — but  let  us  see  the  American.  Such 
was  Lady  Maria’s  opinion.  Lady  Castlewood 
was  neither  for  inviting  nor  for  refusing  him, 
but  for  delaying.  “Wait  till  your  Aunt  comes, 
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children ; perhaps  the  Baroness  won’t  like  to 
see  the  young  man ; at  least,  let  ns  consult  her 
before  we  ask  him.”  And  so  the  hospitality  to 
be  offered  by  his  nearest  kinsfolk  to  poor  Harry 
Warrington  remained  yet  in  abeyance. 

At  length  the  equipage  of  the  Baroness  Bern- 
stein made  its  appearance,  and  whatever  doubt 
there  might  be  as  to  the  reception  of  the  Vir- 
ginian stranger,  there  was  no  lack  of  enthusiasm 
in  this  generous  family  regarding  their  wealthy 
and  powerful  kinswoman.  The  state-chamber 
had  already  been  prepared  for  her.  The  cook 
had  arrived  the  previous  day  with  instructions 
to  get  ready  a supper  for  her  such  as  her  lady- 
ship liked.  The  table  sparkled  with  old  plate 
and  was  set  in  the  oak  dining-room  with  the 
pictures  of  the  family  round  the  walls.  There 
was  the  late  Viscount,  his  father,  his  mother, 
his  sister — these  two  lovely  pictures.  There 
was  his  predecessor  by  Vandyck,  and  his  Vis- 
countess. There  was  Colonel  Esmond,  their 
relative  in  Virginia,  about  whose  grandson  the 
ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  Esmond  family 
showed  such  a very  moderate  degree  of  sym- 
pathy. 

The  feast  set  before  their  aunt,  the  Baroness, 
was  a very  good  one,  and  her  ladyship  enjoyed 
it.  The  supper  occupied  an  hour  or  two,  during 
which  the  whole  Castlewood  family  were  most 
attentive  to  their  guest.  The  Countess  pressed 
all  the  good  dishes  upon  her,  of  which  she  free- 
ly partook : the  butler  no  sooner  saw  her  glass 
empty  than  he  filled  it  with  Champagne:  the 
young  folks  and  their  mother  kept  up  the  con- 
versation, not  so  much  by  talking,  as  by  listen- 
ing appropriately  to  their  friend.  She  was  full 
of  spirits  and  humor.  She  seemed  to  know 
every  body  in  Europe,  and  about  those  every 
bodies  the  wickedest  stories.  The  Countess  of 
Castlewood,  ordinarily  a very  demure,  severe 
woman,  and  a stickler  for  the  proprieties,  smiled 
at  the  very  worst  of  these  anecdotes : the  girls 
looked  at  one  another  and  laughed  at  the  ma- 
ternal signal ; the  boys  giggled  and  roared  with 
especial  delight  at  their  sisters’  confusion.  They 
also  partook  freely  of  the  wine  which  the  butler 
handed  round,  nor  did  they,  or  their  guest,  dis- 
dain the  bowd  of  smoking  punch,  which  was  laid 
on  the  table  after  the  supper.  Many  and  many 
a night,  the  Baroness  said,  she  had  drunk  at 
that  table  by  her  father’s  side.  “That  was  his 
place,”  she  pointed  to  the  place  where  the 
Countess  now  sat.  She  saw  none  of  the  old 
plate.  That  was  all  melted  to  pay  his  gambling 
debts.  She  hoped,  Young  gentlemen,  that  you 
don’t  play. 

“Never,  on  my  word,”  says  Castlewood. 

“Never,  ’pon  honor,”  says  Will — winking  at 
his  brother. 

The  Baroness  was  very  glad  to  hear  they 
were  such  good  boys.  Her  face  grew  redder 
with  the  punch ; and  she  became  voluble,  might 
have  been  thought  coarse,  but  that  times  were 
different,  and  those  critics  were  inclined  to  be 
especially  favorable. 

She  talked  to  the  boys  about  their  father, 
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their  grandfather — other  men  and  women  of 
the  house.  “ The  only  man  of  the  family  was 
that”  she  said,  pointing  (with  an  arm  that  was 
yet  beautifully  round  and  white)  toward  the 
picture  of  the  military  gentleman  in  the  xfed 
coat  and  cuirass,  and  great  black  periwig. 

44  The  Virginian  ? What  is  he  good  for  ? I 
always  thought  he  was  good  for  nothing  but  to 
cultivate  tobacco  and  my  grandmother,"  says 
my  lord,  laughing. 

She  struck  her  hand  upon  the  table  with  an 
energy  that  made  the  glasses  dance.  44  I say 
he  was  the  best  of  you  all.  There  never  was 
one  of  the  male  Esmonds  that  had  more  brains 
than  a goose  except  him.  He  was  not  fit  for 
this  wicked,  selfish,  old  world  of  ours,  and  he 
was  right  to  go  and  live  out  of  it.  Where 
would  your  father  have  been,  young  people,  but 
for  him  ?" 

4 ‘Was  he  particularly  kind  to  our  papa?" 
says  Lady  Maria. 

“Old  stories,  my  dear  Maria!"  cries  the 
Countess.  “ I am  sure  my  dear  Earl  was  very 
kind  to  him  in  giving  him  that  great  estate  in 
Virginia." 

“ Since  bis  brother’s  death,  the  lad  who  has 
been  here  to-day  is  heir  to  that.  Mr.  Draper 
told  me  so!  Teste!  I don’t  know  why  my 
father  gave  up  such  a property." 

44  Who  has  been  here  to-day  ?"  asked  the 
Baroness,  highly  excited. 

“Harry  Esmond  Warrington,  of  Virginia," 
my  Lord  answered;  “a  lad  whom  Will  nearly 
pitched  into  the  river,  and  whom  I pressed  my 
Lady  the  Countess  to  invite  to  stay  here." 

“You  mean  that  one  of  these  Virginian  boys 
has  been  to  Castlewood,  and  has  not  been  asked 
to  stay  here?" 

“There  is  but  one  of  them,  my  dear  creat- 
ure," interposes  the  Earl.  “The  other,  you 
know,  has  just  been — ■” 

44  For  shame,  for  shame !” 

“ Oh  ! it  ain’t  pleasant,  I confess,  to  be  sc — ” 

“Do  you  mean  that  a grandson  of  Henry 
Esmond,  the  master  of  this  house, ‘has  been  here, 
and  none  of  you  have  offered  him  hospitality  ?" 

“ Since  we  didn’t  know-  it,  and  he  is  staying 
at  the  Castles?"  interposes  Will. 

44  That  he  is  staying  at  the  Inn,  and  you  are 
sitting  there  cries  the  old  lady.  44  This  is  too 
bad — call  somebody  to  me.  Get  me  my  hood 
— I’ll  go  to  the  boy  myself.  Come  with  me 
this  instant,  my  Lord  Castlewood.” 

The  young  man  rose  up,  evidently  in  wrath. 
“Madame  the  Baroness  of  Bernstein,"  he  said, 
44  your  ladyship  is  welcome  to  go ; but  as  for 
me,  I don’t  choose  to  have  such  words  as 4 shame- 
ful* applied  to  my  conduct.  I won't  go  and 
fetch  the  young  gentleman  from  Virginia,  and 
t propose  to  sit  here  and  finish  this  bowl  of 
punch.  Eugene ! Don’t  Eugene  me,  Madam. 
I know  her  ladyship  has  a great  deal  of  money, 
which  you  are  desirous  should  remain  in  our 
amiable  family.  Yon  want  it  more  than  I do. 
Cringe  for  it — I won’t."  And  he  sank  back  in 
his  chair. 


The  Baroness  looked  at  the  family,  who  held 
their  heads  down,  and  then  at  my  Lord,  but 
this  time  without  any  dislike.  She  leaned  over 
to  him  and  said  rapidly,  in  German,  “ I had  un- 
right when  I said  the  Colonel  was  the  only  man 
of  the  family.  Thou  canst,  if  thou  wiliest, 
Eugene."  To  which  remark  my  Lord  only 
bowed. 

44  If  you  do  not  wish  an  old  woman  to  go  out 
at  this  hour  of  the  night,  let  William,  at  least, 
go  and  fetch  his  cousin,”  said  the  Baroness. 

44  The  very  thing  I proposed  to  him." 

“And  so  did  we — and  so  did  we!"  cried  the 
daughters,  in  a breath. 

“I  am  sure  I only  wanted  the  dear  Baron- 
ess’s consent !’’  said  their  mother,  44  and  shall 
be  charmed  for  my  part  to  welcome  our  young 
relative." 

44  Will ! Put  on  thy  pattens,  and  get  a lan- 
tern, and  go  fetch  the  Virginian,"  said  ray  lord. 

44  And  we  will  have  another  bowl  of  punch 
when  he  comes,"  says  William,  who  by  this 
time  had  already  had  too  much.  And  he  went 
forth — how  we  have  seen ; and  how  he  had 
more  punch ; and  how  ill  he  succeeded  in  his 
embassy. 

The  worthy  lady  of  Castlewood,  as  she  caught 
sight  of  young  Harry  Warrington  by  the  river 
side,  must  have  seen  a very  handsome  and  in- 
teresting youth,  and  very  likely  had  reasons  of 
her  own  for  not  desiring  his  presence  in  her 
family.  All  mothers  are  not  eager  to  encour- 
age the  visits  of  interesting  youths  of  nineteen 
in  families  where  there  are  virgins  of  twenty. 
If  Harry’s  acres  had  been  in  Norfolk  or  Devon, 
in  place  of  Virginia,  no  doubt  the  good  Count- 
ess would  have  been  rather  more  eager  in  her 
welcome.  Had  she  wanted  him  she  would 
have  given  him  her  hand  readily  enough.  If 
our  people  of  ton  are  selfish,  at  any  rate  they 
show  they  are  selfish ; and,  being  cold-hearted, 
at  least  have  no  hypocrisy  of  affection. 

Why  should  Lady  Castlewood  put  herself  out 
of  the  way  to  welcome  the  young  stranger? 
Because  he  was  friendless  ? Only  a simpleton 
could  ever  imagine  such  a reason  as  that. 
People  of  fashion,  like  her  ladyship,  are  friendly 
to  those  who  have  plenty  of  friends.  A poor 
lad,  alone,  from  a distant  country,  with  only 
very  moderate  means,  and  those  not  as  yet  in 
his  own  power,  with  uncouth  manners  very 
likely,  and  coarse  provincial  habits;  was  a 
great  lady  called  upon  to  put  herself  out  of  the 
way  for  such  a youth  ? Allans  done  ! He  was 
quite  as  well  at  the  alehouse  as  at  the  Castle. 

This,  no  doubt,  was  her  ladyship’s  opinion, 
which  her  kinswoman,  the  Baroness  Bernstein, 
who  knew  her  perfectly  well,  entirely  under- 
stood. The  Baroness,  too,  was  a woman  of  the 
world,  and,  possibly,  on  occasion,  could  be  as 
selfish  as  any  other  person  of  fashion.  She 
fully  understood  the  cause  of  the  deference 
which  all  the  Castlewood  family  showed  to  her 
— mother,  and  daughter,  and  sons — and  being 
a woman  of  great  humor,  played  upon  the  dis- 
positions of  the  various  members  of  this  family, 
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who  she  knew  would  act  precisely  as  they  had 
done. 

The  exhibition  of  their  selfishness  and  humil- 
iation alike  amused  her,  as  did  Castle  wood’s  act 
of  revolt.  He  was  as  selfish  as  the  rest  of  the 
family,  hut  not  so  mean;  and,  as  he  candidly 
stated,  he  could  afford  the  luxury  of  a little  in- 
dependence, haring  a tolerable  estate  to  fall 
back  upon. 

Madam  Bernstein  was  an  early  woman,  rest- 
less, resolute,  extraordinarily  active  for  her  age. 
She  was  tip  long  before  the  languid  Cnstiewocxl 
ladies  (just  home  from  their  London  routs  and 
balls)  had  quitted  their  feather-beds,  or  jolly 
Will  had  slept  off  his  various  potations  of  punch. 
She  was  up.  and  pacing  the  green  terraces  that 
sparkled  with  the  sweet  morning  dew,  which  lay 
twinkling,  also,  on  a flowery  wilderness  of  trim 
parterres,  and  on  the  crisp  walls  of  the  dark  box 
hedges,  under  which  marble  fauns  and  dryads 
were  cooling  themselves,  while  a thousand  birds 
sang,  the  fountains  plashed  and  glittered  in  the 
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rosy  morning  sunshine,  and  the  rooks  cawed 
from  the  great  wood. 

Had  the  well-remembered  scene  (for  she  had 
Tisited  it  often  in  childhood)  a freshness  and 
charm  for  her  ? Did  it  recall  days  of  innocence 
and  happiness,  and  did  its  calm  beauty  soothe 
or  please,  or  awaken  remorse  in  her  heart  ? Her 
manner  was  more  than  ordinarily  affectionate 
and  gentle,  when  presently,  after  pacing  the 
walks  for  half  an  hour,  the  person  for  whom  she 
was  waiting  came  to  her.  ThiB  was  our  young 
Virginian,  to  whom  she  had  dispatched  an  early 
billet  by  one  of  the  Lockwoods.  The  note  was  | 
signed  B.  Bernstein,  and  informed  Mr.  Esmond 
Warrington  that  his  relatives  at  Castlewood,  and 
among  them  a dear  friend  of  his  grandfather, 
were  most  anxious  that  he  should  come  to  “ Col- 
onel Esmonds  house  in  England"  And  now, 
accordingly,  the  lad  made  his  appearance,  pass- 
ing under  the  old  Gothic  door- way,  tripping  down 
the  steps  from  one  garden  terrace  to  another,  hat 
in  hand,  his  fair  hair  blowing  from  his  flushed 
cheeks,  his  slim  figure  clad  in  mourning.  The 
handsome  and  modest  looks,  the  comely  face 
and  person  of  the  young  lad  pleased  the  lady. 
He  made  her  a low  bow  which  would  have  done 
credit  to  Versailles.  She  held  out  a little  hand 
to  him,  and,  as  his  own  palm  closed  ovqr  it,  she 
laid  the  other  hand  softly  on  his  ruffle.  She 
looked  very  kindly  and  affectionately  in  the  hon- 
est blushing  face. 

“I  knew  your  grandfather  very  well,  Harry,” 
she  said.  “So  you  came  yesterday  to  see  his 
picture,  and  they  turned  you  away,  though  you 
know  the  house  was  his  of  right  ?” 

Harry  blushed  very  red.  “ The  servants  did 
not  know  me.  A young  gentleman  came  to  me 
last  night,”  he  said,  “when  I was  peevish,  and 
he,  I fear,  was  tipsy.  I spoke  rudely  to  my 
cousin,  and  would  ask  his  pardon.  Your  lady- 
ship knows  that  in  Virginia  our  manners  toward 
strangers  are  different  I own  I had  expected 
another  kind  of  welcome.  Was  it  you,  madam, 
who  sent  my  cousin  to  me  last  night?” 

“I  sent  him ; but  you  will  find  your  cousins 
most  friendly  to  you  to-day.  You  must  stay 
here.  Lord  Castlewood  would  have  been  with 
you  this  morning,  only  I was  so  eager  to  see 
you.  There  will  be  breakfast  in  an  hour ; and 
meantime  you  must  talk  to  me.  We  will  send  to 
the  Three  Castles  for  your  servant  and  your  bag- 
gage. Give  me  your  arm.  Stop,  I dropped  my 
cane  when  you  came.  You  shall  be  my  cane.” 

“My  grandfather  used  to  call  us  his  crutches,” 
said  Harry. 

“You  are  like  him,  though  you  are  fair.” 

“You  Bhould  have  seen — you  should  have 
seen  George,”  said  the  boy,  and  his  honest  eyes 
welled  with  tears.  The  recollection  of  his 
brother,  the  bitter  pain  of  yesterday’s  humilia- 
tion, the  affectionateness  of  the  present  greeting 
— all,  perhaps,  contributed  to  soften  the  lad’s 
heart.  He  felt  very  tenderly  and  gratefully 
toward  the  lady  who  had  received  him  so  warm- 
ly. He  was  utterly  alone  and  miserable  a min- 
ute since,  and  here  was  a home  and  a kind  hand 


held  out  to  him.  No  wonder  he  clung  to  it. 
In  the  hour  during  which  they  talked  together, 
the  young  fellow  had  poured  out  a great  deal 
of  his  honest  heart  to  the  kind  new-found  friend ; 
when  the  dial  told  breakfast-time,  he  wondered 
to  think  how  much  he  had  told  her.  She  took 
him  to  the  breakfast-room ; she  presented  him 
to  his  aunt,  the  Countess,  and  bade  him  embrace 
his  cousins.  Lord  Castlewood  was  frank  and 
gracious  enough.  Honest  Will  had  a head- 
ache, but  was  utterly  unconscious  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  past  night.  The  ladies  were 
very  pleasant  and  polite,  as  ladies  of  their  fash- 
ion know  how  to  be.  How  should  Harry  War- 
rington, a simple  truth-telling  lad  from  a dis- 
tant colony,  who  had  only  yesterday  put  his 
foot  upon  English  shore,  know  that  my  ladies, 
so  smiling  and  easy  in  demeanor,  were  furious 
against  him,  and  aghast  at  the  favor  with  which 
Madam  Bernstein  seemed  to  regard  him  ? 

She  was  folle  of  him,  talked  of  no  one  else, 
scarce  noticed  the  Castlewood  young  people, 
trotted  with  him  over  the  house,  and  told  him 
all  its  story,  showed  him  the  little  room  in  the 
court-yard  where  his  grandfather  used  to  sleep, 
and  a cunning  cupboard  over  the  fire-place 
which  had  been  made  in  the  time  of  the  Cath- 
olic persecutions;  drove  out  with  him  in  the 
neighboring  country,  and  pointed  out  to  him 
the  most  remarkable  sites  and  houses,  and  had 
in  return  the  whole  of  the  young  man’s  story. 

This  brief  biography  the  kind  reader  will 
please  to  accept,  not  in  the  precise  words  in 
which  Mr.  Harry  Warrington  delivered  it  to 
Madam  Bernstein,  but  in  the  form  in  which  it 
has  been  cast  in  the  Chapters  next  ensuing. 


CHAPTEB  IH. 

THE  ESMONDS  IN  VIRGINIA. 

Henry  Esmond,  Esq.,  an  officer  who  had 
served  with  the  rank  of  Colonel  during  the  wars 
of  Queen  Anne’s  reign,  found  himself,  at  its 
close,  compromised  in  certain  attempts  for  the 
restoration  of  the  Queen’s  family  to  the  throne 
of  these  realms.  Happily  for  itself,  the  nation 
preferred  another  dynasty ; but  some  of  the  few 
opponents  of  the  house  of  Hanover  took  refuge 
out  of  the  three  kingdoms,  and,  among  others, 
Colonel  Esmond  was  counseled  by  his  friends 
to  go  abroad.  As  Mr.  Esmond  sincerely  re- 
gretted the  part  which  he  had  taken,  and  as 
the  august  Prince  who  came  to  rule  over  En- 
gland was  the  most  pacable  of  sovereigns,  in  a 
very  little  time  the  Colonel’s  friends  found 
means  to  make  his  peace. 

Mr.  Esmond,  it  has  been  said,  belonged  to 
the  noble  English  family  which  takes  its  title 
from  Castlewood,  in  the  county  of  Hants ; and 
it  was  pretty  generally  known  that  King  James 
II.  and  his  son  had  offered  the  title  of  Marquis 
to  Colonel  Esmond  and  his  father,  and  that  the 
former  might  have  assumed  the  (Irish)  peerage 
hereditary  in  his  family  but  for  an  informality 
which  he  did  not  choose  to  set  right.  Tired  of 
the  political  struggles  in  which  ho  had  been  en- 
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gaged,  and  annoyed  by  family  circumstances  in 
Europe,  he  preferred  to  establish  himself  in 
Virginia,  where  he  took  possession  of  a large 
estate  conferred  by  King  Charles  I.  upon  his 
ancestor.  Here  Mr.  Esmond’s  daughter  and 
grandson  were  born,  and  his  wife  died.  This 
I*dy,  when  she  married  him,  was  the  widow  of 
the  Colonel’s  kinsman,  the  unlucky  Viscount 
Castle  wood,  killed  in  a duel  by  Lord  Mohun  at 
the  close  of  King  William’s  reign. 

Mr.  Esmond  called  his  American  house  Cas- 
tleton,  from  the  patrimonial  home  in  the  old 
country.  The  whole  usages  of  Virginia,  in- 
deed, were  fondly  modeled  after  the  English 
customs.  It  was  a loyal  colony.  The  Virgin- 
ians boasted  that  Charles  IL  had  been  king  in 
Virginia  before  he  had  been  king  in  England. 
English  king  and  English  church  were  alike 
faithfully  honored  there.  The  resident  gentry 
were  allied  to  good  English  families.  They 
held  their  heads  above  the  Dutch  traders  of 
New  York,  and  the  money-getting  Roundheads 
of  Pennsylvania  and  New  England.  Never 
were  people  less  republican  than  those  of  the 
great  province  which  was  soon  to  be  foremost 
in  the  memorable  revolt  against  the  British 
Crown. 

The  gentry  of  Virginia  dwelt  on  their  great 
lands  after  a fashion  almost  patriarchal.  For 
its  rough  cultivation  each  estate  had  a multi- 
tude of  hands — of  purchased  and  assigned  serv- 
ants— who  were  subject  to  the  command  of  the 
master.  The  land  yielded  their  food,  live  stock, 
and  game.  The  great  rivers  swarmed  with  fish 
for  the  taking.  From  their  banks  the  passage 
home  was  clear.  Their  ships  took  the  tobacco 
off  their  private  wharves  on  the  banks  of  the 
Potomac  or  the  James  River,  and  carried  it  to 
London  or  Bristol,  bringing  back  English  goods, 
and  articles  of  home  manufacture,  in  return  for 
the  only  produce  which  the  Virginian  gentry 
chose  to  cultivate.  Their  hospitality  was  bound- 
less ; no  stranger  was  ever  sent  away  from  their 
gates.  The  gentry  received  one  another,  and 
traveled  to  each  other’s  houses,  in  a state  al- 
most feudal.  The  question  of  Slavery  was  not 
bom  at  the  time  of  which  we  write.  To  be  the 
proprietor  of  black  servants  shocked  the  feelings 
of  no  Virginian  gentleman,  nor,  in  truth,  was 
the  despotism  exercised  over  the  negro  race 
generally  a savage  one.  The  food  was  plenty; 
the  poor  black  people  lazy,  and  not  unhappy. 
You  might  have  preached  negro  emancipation 
to  Madam  Esmond  of  Castlewood,  as  you  might 
have  told  her  to  let  the  horses  run  loose  out  of 
her  stables ; she  had  no  doubt  but  that  the  whip 
and  the  corn-bag  were  good  for  both. 

Her  father  may  have  thought  otherwise,  be- 
ing of  a skeptical  turn  on  very  many  points ; 
but  his  doubts  did  not  break  forth  in  active  de- 
nial, and  he  was  rather  disaffected  than  rebel- 
lious. At  one  period  this  gentleman  had  taken 
a part  in  active  life  at  home,  and  possibly  might 
have  been  eager  to  share  its  rewards ; but  in 
latter  days  he  did  not  seem  to  care  for  them. 
A something  had  occurred  in  his  life  which liad 


cast  a tinge  of  melancholy  over  all  his  existence.  , 
He  was  not  unhappy — to  those  about  him  most 
kind — most  affectionate,  obsequious  even  to  the 
women  of  his  family,  whom  he  scarce  ever  con- 
tradicted ; but  there  had  been  some  bankruptcy 
of  his  heart,  which  his  spirit  never  recovered. 

He  submitted  to  life  rather  than  enjoyed  it,  and 
never  was  in  better  spirits  than  in  his  last  hours, 
when  he  was  going  to  lay  it  down. 

Having  lost  his  wife,  his  daughter  took  the 
management  of  the  Colonel  and  his  affairs,  and 
he  gave  them  np  to  her  charge  with  an  entire 
acquiescence.  So  that  he  had  his  books  and 
his  quiet,  he  cared  for  no  more.  When  com- 
pany came  to  Castlewood  he  entertained  them 
handsomely,  and  was  of  a very  pleasant,  sarcas- 
tical  turn.  He  was  not  in  the  least  sorry  when 
they  went  away. 

“ My  love,  I shall  not  be  sorry  to  go  myself,” 
he  said  to  his  daughter;  “and  yon,  though  the 
most  affectionate  of  daughters,  will  console  your- 
self after  a while.  Why  should  I,  who  am  so 
old,  be  romantic?  You  may,  who  are  still  a 
young  creature.”  This  he  said,  not  meaning 
all  he  said,  for  the  lady  whom  he  addressed  was 
a matter-of-fact  little  person,  with  very  little  ro- 
mance in  her  nature. 

After  fifteen  years’  residence  upon  his  great 
Virginian  estate,  affairs  prospered  so  well  with 
the  worthy  proprietor,  that  he  acquiesced  in  his 
daughter’s  plans  for  the  building  of  a mansion 
much  grander  and  more  durable  than  the  plain 
wooden  edifice  in  which  he  had  been  content  to 
live,  so  that  his  heirs  might  have  a habitation 
worthy  of  their  noble  name.  Several  of  Madam 
Warrington’s  neighbors  had  built  handsome 
houses  for  themselves ; perhaps  it  was  her  am- 
bition to  take  rank  in  the  country  which  in- 
spired this  desire  for  improved  quarters.  Col- 
onel Esmond,  of  Castlewood,  neither  cared  for 
quarters  nor  for  quartering:*.  But  his  daughter 
had  a very  high  opinion  of  the  merit  and  an- 
tiquity of  her  lineage ; and  her  sire,  growing 
exquisitely  calm  and  good-natnred  in  his  se- 
rene, declining  years,  humored  his  child’s  pe- 
culiarities in  an  easy,  bantering  way  — nay, 
helped  her  with  his  antiquarian  learning,  which 
was  not  inconsiderable,  and  with  his  skill  in  the 
art  of  painting,  of  which  he  was  a proficient. 

A knowledge  of  heraldry,  a hundred  years  ago, 
formed  part  of  the  education  of  most  noble  la- 
dies and  gentlemen.  During  her  visit  to  Eu- 
rope, Miss  Esmond  had  eagerly  studied  the  fam- 
ily history  and  pedigrees,  and  returned  thence 
to  Virginia  with  a store  of  documents  relative 
to  her  family,  on  which  she  relied  with  implicit 
gravity  and  credence,  and  with  the  most  edi- 
fying volumes  then  published  in  France  and 
England  respecting  the  noble  science.  These 
works  proved,  to  her  perfect  satisfaction,  not 
only  that  the  Esmonds  were  descended  from 
noble  Norman  warriors,  who  came  into  England 
along  with  their  victorious  chief,  hut  from  na- 
tive English  of  royal  dignity ; and  two  magnifi- 
cent heraldic  trees,  cunningly  painted  by  the 
hand  of  the  Colonel,  represented  the  family 
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A fierce  quarrel  between  mother  and  son  en- 
sued out  of  this  event.  Her  son  would  not  be 
pacified.  He  said  the  punishment  was  a shame 
— a shame ; that  he  was  the  master  of  the  boy, 
and  no  one — no,  not  his  mother — had  a right  to 
touch  him ; that  she  might  order  him  to  be  cor- 
rected, and  that  he  would  suffer  the  punishment, 
as  he  and  Harry  often  had,  but  no  one  should 
lay  a hand  on  his  boy.  Tumbling  with  pas- 
sionate rebellion  against  what  he  conceived  the 
injustice  of  the  procedure,  he  vowed — actually 
shrieking  out  an  oath,  which  shocked  his  fond 
mother  and  governor,  who  had  never  before  heard 
such  language  from  the  usually  gentle  child — 
that  on  the  day  he  came  of  age  he  would  set 
young  Gumbo  free — went  to  visit  the  child  in 
the  slaves*  quarters,  and  gave  him  one  of  his  own 
toys. 

The  young  black  martyr  was  an  impudent, 
lazy,  saucy  little  personage,  who  would  be  none 
the  worse  for  a whipping,  as  the  Colonel,  no 
doubt,  thought ; for  he  acquiesced  in  the  child’s 
punishment  when  Madam  Esmond  insisted  upon 
it,  and  only  laughed  in  his  good-natured  way 
when  his  indignant  grandson  called  out, 

“You  let  mamma  rule  you  in  every  thihg, 
grandpapa.” 

“ Why,  so  I do,”  says  grandpapa.  “ Rachel, 
my  love,  the  way  in  which  I am  petticoat-ridden 
is  so  evident  that  even  this  baby  has  found  it 
out.” 

“ Then  why  don’t  you  stand  up  like  a man  ?” 
says  little  Harry,  who  always  was  ready  to  abet 
liis  brother. 

Grandpapa  looked  queerly. 

“ Because  I like  sitting  down  best,  my  dear,” 
he  said.  “ I am  an  old  gentleman,  and  stand- 
ing fatigues  me.” 

On  account  of  a certain  apish  drollery  and 
humor  which  exhibited  itself  in  the  lad,  and  a 
liking  for  some  of  the  old  man’s  pursuits,  the 
first  of  the  twins  was  the  grandfather’s  favorite 
and  companion,  and  would  laugh  and  talk  out 
all  his  infantine  heart  to  the  old  gentleman,  to 
whom  the  younger  had  seldom  a word  to  say. 
George  was  a demure,  studious  boy,  and  his 
senses  seemed  to  brighten  up  in  the  library, 
where  his  brother  was  so  gloomy.  He  knew 
the  books  before  he  could  well-nigh  carry  them, 
and  read  in  them  long  before  he  could  under- 
stand them.  Harry,  on  the  other  hand,  was  all 
alive  in  the  stables  or  in  the  wood,  eager  for  all 
parties  of  hunting  and  fishing,  and  promised  to 
be  a good  sportsman  from  a very  early  age. 
Their  grandfather’s  ship  was  sailing  for  Europe 
once  when  the  boys  were  children,  and  they  were 
asked  what  present  Captain  Franks  should  bring 
them  back  ? George  was  divided  between  books 
and  a fiddle ; Harry  instantly  declared  for  a lit- 
tle gun  : and  Madam  Warrington  (as  she  then 
was  called)  was  hurt  that  her  elder  boy  should 
have  low  tastes,  and  applauded  the  younger’s 
choice  as  more  worthy  of  his  name  and  lineage. 
“Books,  papa,  I can  fancy  to  be  a choice,”  she 
replied  to  her  father,  who  tried  to  convince  her 
that  George  hod  a right  to  his  opinion,  “ though 


I am  sure  you  must  have  pretty  nigh  all  the 
books  in  the  world  already.  But  I never  can 
desire — I may  be  wrong,  but  I never  can  desire 
— that  my  son,  and  the  grandson  of  the  Mar- 
quis of  Esmond,  should  be  a fiddler.” 

“ Should  be  a fiddlestick,  my  dear,”  the  old 
Colonel  answered.  “ Remember  that  Heaven’s 
ways  are  not  ours,  and  that  each  creature  born 
has  a little  kingdom  of  thought  of  his  own,  which 
it  is  a sin  in  us  to  invade.  Suppose  George 
loves  music  ? You  can  no  more  stop  him  than 
you  can  order  a rose  not  to  smell  sweet,  or  a 
bird  not  to  sing.” 

1 4 A bird ! A bird  sings  from  nature : George 
did  not  come  into  the  world  with  a fiddle  in  his 
hand,”  says  Mrs.  Warrington,  with  a toss  of  her 
head.  “ I am  sure  I hated  the  harpsichord 
when  a chit  at  Kensington  School,  and  only 
learned  it  to  please  my  mamma.  Say  what  you 
will,  dear  Sir,  I can  not  believe  that  this  fid- 
dling is  work  for  persons  of  fashion.” 

44  And  King  David  who  played  the  harp,  my 
dear?” 

44 1 wish  my  papa  would  read  him  more,  and 
not  speak  about  him  in  that  way,”  6aid  Mrs. 
Warrington. 

“Nay,  my  dear,  it  was  but  by  way  of  illus- 
tration,” the  father  replied,  gently.  It  was  Col- 
onel Esmond’s  nature,  as  he  has  owned  in  his 
own  biography,  always  to  be  led  by  a woman ; 
and,  his  wife  dead,  he  coaxed  and  dandled  and 
spoiled  his  daughter ; laughing  at  her  caprices, 
but  humoring  them ; making  a joke  of  her  pre- 
judices, but  letting  them  have  their  way ; in- 
dulging, and  perhaps  increasing,  her  natural  im- 
periousness of  character,  though  it  was  his  max- 
im that  we  can’t  change  dispositions  by  med- 
dling, and  only  make  hypocrites  of  our  children 
by  commanding  them  overmuch. 

At  length  the’ time  came  when  Mr.  Esmond 
was  to  have  done  with  the  affairs  of  this  life, 
and  he  laid  them  down  as  if  glad  to  be  rid  of 
their  burden.  We  must  not  ring  in  an  opening 
history  with  tolling  bells,  or  preface  it  with  a 
funeral  sermon.  All  who  read  and  heard  that 
discourse,  wondered  where  Parson  Broadbent  of 
Jamestown  found  the  eloquence  and  the  Lat- 
in which  adorned  it.  Perhaps  Mr.  Dempster 
knew,  the  boys’  Scotch  tutor,  who  corrected  the 
proofs  of  the  oration,  which  was  printed  by  de- 
sire of  his  Excellency  and  many  persons  of  hon- 
or at  Mr.  Keimer’s  press  in  Philadelphia.  No 
such  sumptuous  funeral  had  over  been  seen  in 
the  country  as  that  which  Madam  Esmond  War- 
rington ordained  for  her  father,  who  would  have 
been  the  first  to  smile  at  that  pompous  grief. 
The  little  lads  of  Castlowood,  almost  smothered 
in  black  trains  and  hat-bands,  headed  the  pro- 
cession, and  were  followed  by  my  Lord  Fairfax 
from  Greenway  Court,  by  his  Excellency  the 
Governor  of  Virginia  (with  his  coach),  by  the 
Randolphs,  the  Careys,  the  Harrisons,  the  Wash- 
ingtons, and  many  others,  for  the  whole  coun- 
try esteemed  the  departed  gentleman,  whose 
goodness,  whose  high  talents,  whose  benevo- 
lence and  unobtrusive  urbanity  had  earned  for 
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turit'  the  jaH  respect  of  hi®  When 

informed  of  tho  wot,  Cohmel  EsmomVe  jstep- 
(rhy*  C#*Mcww«i  A>f  liAmitilmu*  in  Eo~ 

to  W at-  the  charge®  of  t ho  marble 
«l*b  whf c]b.  muae*  &hd  wtues  of 

liia  iofdfcbip-*  Worbgr  and  hut  . husband ; anil 
after  ah?  tinia  of  p«Y:p*fci5&mv' she  monument 
w&a  *et  up,  exhiM ring  xho  oma  anti  coronet  of 
(iiO  EwiiOTntN  supported  by  y.  litiJo  chn&y  gncrop 
of  :r;h$fufo<  and  timing  an  epitaph 

which*  f$t  iihl  tint  tefl  afiy  falsehoods. 


cfits,  whiVfto»ro  more i sure  than  fate  allots  to 
most  mortal*,  I dkHtv&  thrafc  tho  bdUfc  Friar#  bs 
Foca  himVas,  aa  she  vt  us  called,  was  very  happy 
in  rfce  midst  of  her  dominione,  Th£ 
hutf  haftti<;  who  was  etti  titf  in  eu/ty  jjfe-  >*$$' •.  a* 
w oil,  peril Aps*.  out  oi  tbo  way , Had  lie  fcumvf.d 
hia  marriage  by  m&ny-wfrx*; 
quarreled  fiercely,  ji>  be  wrmld  rjtfaibbJy  h:»vc 
b£cu  a heupejeked  kuslwfnb  ttV  $$#&&  sort  there 
were  a few  specimenft  gull  extant  a hundred 
years  Ago.  The  truth  i&.  little  Madam  Eeniprid 
nmrr  cam;?  W man  or  woman  but  she  tried 
to  domineer  © ver  them..  If  jpebple  ’obeyed  ike 
was  their Wy  good  Mend ; ; if.  Tegisi'ecj.  she 

sought  and-  foiighi  umtt  she.  or  they  pay£  in. 
We  are  oil  aiketabje  suiujers : lhal>  a JWt  ye 
adbnuwledg^  Ju  puMic 

announced  lti#  a mote  cieur,  mHoUdo  Voko  Ifona 
(by  Jjfite  iadf.  Aa  n 300rtAb  »be  may  h^rb^ep 
lu  il»e  wthwg,  i>£tnnt&&$  06  Vpfy  yeldom 
acknowledged  the  circa trtvtttni^  to  her^ejf*  £.nd 
to  others  Her  f*th?h,  in  bis  pld  age,  rased 

to  wfttfch  hyr  irealtvi  of  despousih, 
and  Htnbbormieas,  und  amUHe  htroadf  with  them. 
She  felt  flint  hi*  etc  was  upon  her ; his  humor, 
of  which  quality  she-  posHePHcti  little  bersehi  sul> 
dao.d  atifl  bewilden^l  her.  Eat,  the  Colonel  gone, 

there  w ns  nobody  else  Vv  bom  she  was  dispoBed  to 
o1h?v  — mid  so  I aru  rather  glad  fat  jot  part  that  I 
did  not  Jive  ft  hundred  yearn  ay«>  at  Cautewodd 
in  WtiBimorland  County  in  Vi rgi  n i a,  I fancy 
one  would  not  have  been  too  happy  them.  Hap- 
py, who  is  happy  ? Was?  not  thefts  u acfpmu  in 
iW&J  and  if  *&ye  fabd  'been  pyrhfcUy 
happy  hcforehahd,  would  she  hiive  listened  fa 
him  f 

The  majittgcttient  of  the  house  0nstlew(iod 
had  Ixien  in  the  hands  of  the  active  little  ludy 
ldri|f  before  the  Colonel  slept  the  *lcfp  of  rbe 

%y;y&-0  • ju»i,  ^he  IKW  SX: 

; , y . err?R*4l>  rigid  xn{ie>y* 

?:'.v ';"y';'rbs  - Vtsirm 

';;Vv  y;  ' • dis'imswuJ  C'oioncl  E4- 

;^v-cv'  v; rtiutui  s En^TUU  ihe- 
■jgfimfc " tor  and  cjupluyud  a 

- • new  one  , hiuh,  im- 

Cv  ^Bk  j'ravedophmmd.  greW 

^ *"W‘'  tohw'Cixi- ^ ivpjidintcd  u 

ii e w over Beer,  iutJ 
;V /%v  importvd  a new  tnxoK 

^ •-•  ••  • Much  »3  site  h.wed 

® h“r  hoher  ib;re.werc. 

^ ^ hi*  niAxitiw 

^ by  widely  yslu*  Wag 

■ mvf  ihyihed  to  4hide. 

■;.r'  . Ilad'^he  m>t  olicved 

hwr  ion] 

| ^ : 'thhir; 

$$  "I  • sw ; ,.r.dh® U • 

| ' *!  dAug;id^T*hoh:hiy  %o 

■ ■:  ought  ail  children  rh 
l.  .,-v3BMK|  .JOk'V  "bcu  pa  rent*, 
-"‘■s'  M 'tk^'heir  dr<J;H  uiigbt 

^':.V  •'■  hrt  ItJ^g  ig  11)^  fdml. 

sv.‘-  • ,$p  • o.f*.  The  littic  Qpccn 

, . - 0 '■  ' thh'mdee/cd;  sirCsj  - lerr 


V:*'  CHAFTEiJ: TV.  • 
f wiuev  iimr  r i^s  y w ^^ix;ve. 

Kw>  fTOnd«t  ifeigbhors  - 
enm  r^spert  ful —A  hoble  naniev  » Wge  egtale, 
ftn*l  « 3ulhcicni  fortugn*  a comfortable  home, 
sitpfdiAd  wiUf  all  the  ticcc&imif**  nud  many  of 
t!i«  luxuries  Of  liie  nml  ttuop  of  senautB, 
hteb  mid  V'  intti,  ihfh^rto  doyuur  Inddltig  $ good 
hcu if !»,  ntfeeth m cbiJ»'h v*>;  and,  lei hs btimhfv 
add,  « good  &&&■■  ceUaiv  tu«i  lihiwry—  ought 
cot  u the  .poy.fH*^iou  of  nil  those  l>en- 

eirts  to  yfa  ? 

lladatn  Esttiond  'Warrington  <ii]  thcae 

for  hapihovss ; %fm  tumibded  herself  of 
them  daily  xo  hcr  ittornin^  and  eWuing  prayers. 
6ha  ys^;«c£^pbioii«  In  her  dcycuiori^  g^ol  to 
the  cr  knu  WioglydidAny  tolyawtoug, 

Xdhdcr  i tbney  bet  eothmuM  in  her  pvhir.ipah 
ity  of  Castlew’ood,  the  country  gentle-foIM 
ing  l*er  ctmjrt,  the  mns  <lutiful  tv  ber>  the  dr*- 
tocstioB  tutuhlinpr  cm  each  oitkoy'fc  blmtb  heel# 
to  do  her  hiddCngv  the  poor  whites  grateful  for 
her  bounty  and  tnipIiniHj  iaXlng  her  didses  yrhcu 
they  were  ill,  tho  sma  ller  gcgrry  Alw  ays  acijuis 
egdnjj:  in  her  remark^  end  fffrerer  ieiting  i<rX 
mn  at  bach gn ininoii — well,  with  all  then  Itehs 
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little  dominion,  and  the  Princes  her  sons  were 
only  her  first  subjects.  Ere  long  she  discontin- 
ued her  husband’s  name  of  Warrington  and  went 
by  the  name  of  Madam  Esmond  in  the  country. 
Her  family  pretensions  were  known  there.  She 
had  no  objection  to  talk  of  the  Marquis’s  title 
which  King  James  had  given  to  her  father  and 
grandfather.  Her  Papa’s  enormous  magnanimity 
might  induce  him  to  give  up  his  titles  and  rank 
to  the  younger  branch  of  the  family,  and  to  her 
half-brother,  my  Lord  Castlewood  and  his  chil- 
dren ; but  she  and  her  sons  were  of  the  elder 
branch  of  the  Esmonds,  and  she  expected  that 
they  should  be  treated  accordingly.  Lord  Fair- 
fax was  the  only  gentleman  in  the  colony  of 
Virginia  to  whom  she  would  allow  precedence 
over  her.  She  insisted  on  the  pas  before  all 
Lieutenant-Governors’  and  Judges’  ladies;  be- 
fore the  wife  of  the  Governor  of  a colony  she 
would,  of  course,  yield,  as  to  the  representative 
of  the  Sovereign.  Accounts  are  extant,  in  the 
family  papers  and  letters,  of  one  or  two  tre- 
mendous battles  which  Madam  fought  with  the 
wives  of  colonial  dignitaries  upon  these  ques- 
tions of  etiquette.  As  for  her  husband’s  family 
of  Warrington,  they  were  as  naught  in  her  eyes. 
She  married  an  English  baronet’s  younger  son, 
out  of  Norfolk,  to  please  her  parents,  whom  she 
was  always  bound  to  obey.  At  the  early  age 
at  which  she  married — a chit  out  of  a boarding- 
school — she  would  have  jumped  overboard  if  her 
Papa  had  ordered.  And  that  is  always  the  way 
with  the  Esmonds,  she  said. 

The  English  Warringtons  were  not  over- 
much flattered  by  the  little  American  Princess’s 
behavior  to  them,  and  her  manner  of  speaking 
about  them.  Once  a year  a solemn  letter  used 
to  be  addressed  to  the  Warrington  family,  and 
to  her  noble  kinsmen,  the  Hampshire  Esmonds ; 
but  a Judge’s  lady  with  whom  Madam  Esmond 
had  quarreled  returning  to  England  out  of  Vir- 
ginia chanced  to  meet  Lady  Warrington,  who 
was  in  London  with  Sir  Miles  attending  Parlia- 
ment, and  this  person  repeated  some  of  the 
speeches  which  the  Princess  Pocahontas  was  in 
the  habit  of  making  regarding  her  own  and  her 
husband’s  English  relatives,  and  my  Lady  War- 
rington, I suppose,  carried  the  story  to  my  Lady 
Castlewood ; after  which  the  letters  from  Vir- 
ginia were  not  answered,  to  the  surprise  and 
wrath  of  Madam  Esmond,  who  speedily  left  off* 
writing  also. 

So  this  good  woman  fell  out  with  her  neigh- 
bors, with  her  relatives,  and,  as  it  must  be  own- 
ed, with  her  sons  also. 

A very  early  difference  which  occurred  be- 
tween the  Queen  and  Crown  Prince  arose  out 
of  the  dismissal  of  Mr.  Dempster,  the  lads*  tu- 
tor and  the  late  Colonel’s  secretary.  In  her  fa- 
ther’s life  Madam  Esmond  bore  him  with  diffi- 
culty, or  it  should  be  rather  said  Mr.  Dempster 
could  scarcely  put  up  with  her.  She  was  jeal- 
ous of  books  somehow,  and  thought  your  book- 
worms dangerous  folks,  insinuating  bad  princi- 
ples. She  had  heard  that  Dempster  was  a 
Jesuit  in  disguise,  and  the  poor  fellow  was 


obliged  to  go  build  himself  a cabin  in  a clearing, 
and  teach  school  and  practice  medicine  where 
he  could  find  customers  among  the  sparse  inhab- 
itants of  the  province.  Master  George  vowed 
he  never  would  forsake  his  old  tutor,  and  kept 
his  promise.  Harry  had  always  loved  fishing 
and  sporting  better  than  books,  and  he  and  the 
poor  Dominie  had  never  been  on  terms  of  close 
intimacy.  Another  cause  of  dispute*  presently 
ensued. 

By  the  death  of  an  aunt,  and  at  his  father’s 
demise,  the  heirs  of  Mr.  George  Warrington  be- 
came entitled  to  a sum  of  six  thousand  pounds, 
of  which  their  mother  was  one  of  the  trustees. 
She  never  could  be  made  to  understand  that 
she  was  not  the  proprietor,  and  not  merely  the 
trustee  of  this  money ; and  was  furious  with 
the  London  lawyer,  the  other  trustee,  who  re- 
fused to  send  it  over  at  her  order.  “ Is  not  all  I 
have  my  sons*  ?”  she  cried ; “ and  would  I not 
cu  t myself  into  little  pieces  to  serve  them  ? W ith 
tho  six  thousand  pounds  I would  have  bought 
Mr.  Boulter’s  estate  and  negroes,  which  would 
have  given  us  a good  thousand  pounds  a year, 
and  made  a handsome  provision  for  my  Harry.” 
Her  young  friend  and  neighbor,  Mr.  Washing- 
ton, of  Mount  Vernon,  could  not  convince  her 
that  the  London  agent  was  right,  and  must  not 
give  up  his  trust  except  to  those  for  whom  he 
held  it.  Madam  Esmond  gave  the  London 
lawyer  a piece  of  her  mind,  and,  I am  sorry  to 
say,  informed  Mr.  Draper  that  he  was  an  inso- 
lent pettifogger,  and  deserved  to  be  punished 
for  doubting  the  honor  of  a mother  and  an  Es- 
mond. It  must  be  owned  that  the  Virginian 
Princess  had  a temper  of  her  own. 

George  Esmond,  her  first-born,  when  this  lit- 
tle matter  was  referred  to  him,  and  his  mother 
vehemently  insisted  that  he  should  declare  him- 
self, was  of  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Washington,  and 
Mr.  Draper,  the  London  lawyer.  The  boy  said 
he  could  not  help  himself.  He  did  not  want 
the  money ; he  would  be  very  glad  to  think  oth- 
erwise, and  to  give  the  money  to  his  mother,  if 
he  had  the  power.  But  Madam  Esmond  would 
not  hear  any  of  these  reasons.  Feelings  were  her 
reasons.  Here  was  a chance  of  making  Har- 
ry’s fortune — dear  Harry,  who  was  left  with 
such  a slender  younger  brother’s  pittance — and 
the  wretches  in  London  would  not  help  him ; 
his  own  brother,  who  inherited  all  her  Papa’s 
estate,  would  not  help  him.  To  think  of  a child 
of  hers  being  so  mean  at  fourteen  years  of  age  ! 
etc.,  etc.  Add  tears,  scorn,  frequent  innuendo, 
long  estrangement,  bitter  outbreak,  passionate 
appeals  to  Heaven,  and  the  like,  and  we  may 
fancy  the  widow’s  state  of  mind.  Are  there  not 
beloved  beings  of  the  gentler  sex  who  argue  in 
the  same  way  nowadays?  The  book  of  female 
logic  is  blotted  all  over  with  tears,  and  Justice, 
in  their  courts,  is  forever  in  a passion. 

This  occurrence  set  the  widow  resolutely  sav- 
ing for  her  younger  son,  for  whom,  as  in  duty 
bound,  she  was  eager  to  make  a portion.  The 
fine  buildings  were  stopped  which  the  Colonel 
had  commenced  at  Castlewood,  who  had  freight- 
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ed  ships  from  New  York  with  Dutch  bricks,  and 
imported,  at  great  charges,  mantle-pieces,  carved 
cornice-work,  sashes  and  glass,  carpets  and  cost- 
ly upholstery  work  from  home.  No  more  books 
were  bought.  The  agent  had  orders  to  discon- 
tinue sending  wine.  Madam  Esmond  deeply 
regretted  the  expense  of  a fine  carriage  which 
she  had  had  from  England,  and  only  rode  in  it 
to  church  groaning  in  spirit,  and  crying  to  the 
sons  opposite  her,  “Harry,  Harry!  I wish  I 
had  put  by  the  money  for  thee,  my  poor,  por- 
tionless child — three  hundred  and  eighty  guin- 
eas of  ready  money  to  Messrs.  Hatchett  !” 

“ You  will  give  me  plenty  when  you  live,  and 
George  will  give  me  plenty  when  you  die,”  says 
Harry,  gayly. 

“Not  unless  he  changes  in  spirit,  my  dear,” 
says  the  lady,  with  a grim  glance  at  her  elder 
boy.  “Not  unless  Heaven  softens  his  heart 
and  teaches  him  charity , for  which  I pray  day 
and  night — as  Mountain  knows;  do  you  not, 
Mountain  ?” 

Mrs.  Mountain,  Ensign  Mountain’s  widow, 
Madam  Esmond’s  companion  and  manager,  who 
took  the  fourth  seat  in  the  family  coach  on  these 
Sundays,  said,  “ Humph ! I know  you  are  al- 
ways disturbing  yourself  and  crying  out  about 
this  legacy,  and  I don’t  see  that  there  is  any 
need.” 

“Oh  no!  no  need!”  cries  the  widow,  rust- 
ling in  her  silks ; “ of  course  I have  no  need  to 
be  disturbed,  because  my  eldest  bom  is  a diso- 
bedient son  and  an  unkind  brother — because  he 
has  an  estate,  and  my  poor  Harry,  bless  him, 
but  a mess  of  potagt." 

George  looked  despairingly  at  his  mother  un- 
til he  could  see  her  no  more  for  eyes  welled  up 
with  tears.  “I  wish  you  would  bless  me,  too, 
Oh  my  mother!”  he  6aid,  and  burst  into  a pas- 
sionate fit  of  weeping.  Harry’s  arms  were  in  a 
moment  round  his  brother’s  neck,  and  he  kissed 
George  a score  of  times. 

44  Never  mind,  George,  /know  whether  yon 
are  a good  brother  or  not.  Don’t  mind  what  she 
says,  She  don’t  mean  it.” 

“I  do  mean  it,  child,”  cries  the  mother. 
“Would  to  Heaven — ■” 

“ Hold  took  tongue,  I sat  !”  roars  out 
Harry.  “It’s  a shame  to  speak  so  to  him, 
ma’am.” 

“And  so  it  is,  Harry,”  says  Mrs.  Mountain, 
shaking  his  hand.  “Yon  never  said  a truer 
word  in  your  life.” 

44  Mrs.  Mountain,  do  you  dare  to  set  my  chil- 
dren against  me?”  cries  the  widow.  4 4 From 
this  very  day,  madam — ” 

44 Turn  me  and  my  <Jhild  into  the  street? 
Do,”  says  Mrs.  Mountain.  “That  will  be  a 
fine  revenge,  because  the  English  lawyer  won’t 
give  you  the  boys’  money.  Find  another  com- 
panion who  will  tell  you  black  is  white,  and 
flatter  you : it  is  not  my  way,  madam.  When 
shall  I go  ? I shan’t  be  long  a-packing.  I 
did  not  bring  much  into  Castlewood  House,  and 
I shall  not  take  much  out.” 

44  Hush ! the  bells  are  ringing  for  church, 


Mountain.  Let  us  try,  if  you  please,  and  com- 
pose ourselves,”  said  the  widow,  and  she  looked 
with  eyes  of  extreme  affection,  certainly  at  one 
— perhaps  at  both— of  her  children.  George 
kept  his  bead  down,  and  Harry,  who  was  near, 
got  quite  close  to  him  during  the  sermon,  and 
sate  with  his  arm  round  his  brother’s  neck. 

Harry  had  proceeded  in  his  narrative  after 
his  own  fashion,  interspersing  it  with  many 
youthful  ejaculations,  and  answering  a number 
of  incidental  questions  asked  by  his  listener. 
The  old  lady  seemed  never  tired  of  hearing  him. 
Her  amiable  hostess  and  her  daughters  came 
more  than  once,  to  ask  if  she  would  ride,  or 
walk,  or  take  a dish  of  tea,  or  play  a game  at 
cards  ; but  all  these  amusements  Madam  Bern- 
stein declined,  saying  that  she  found  infinite 
amusement  in  Harry’s  conversation.  Especial- 
ly when  any  of  the  Castlewood  family  were  pres- 
ent, sh^  redoubled  her  caresses,  insisted  upon 
the  lad  speaking  close  to  her  ear,  and  would 
call  out  to  the  others,  t(  Hush,  my  dears ! I can’t 
hear  our  cousin  speak.”  And  they  would  quit 
the  room,  striving  still  to  look  pleased. 

“Are  you  my  cousin,  too?”  asked  the  hon- 
est boy.  “You  seem  kinder  than  my  other 
cousins.  ” 

Their  talk  took  place  in  the  wainscoted  par- 
lor, where  the  family  had  taken  their  meals  in 
ordinary  for  at  least  two  centuries  past,  and 
which,  as  we  have  said,  was  hung  with  portraits 
of  the  race.  Over  Madam  Bernstein’s  great 
chair  was  a Kneller,  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
pictures  of  the  gallery,  representing  a young 
lady  of  three  or  four  and  twenty,  in  the  easy 
flowing  dress  and  loose  robes  of  Queen  Anne’s 
time — a hand  on  a cushion  near  her,  a quantity 
of  auburn  hair,  parted  off  a fair  forehead,  and 
flowing  over  pearly  shoulders  and  a lovely  neck. 
Under  this  sprightly  picture  the  lady  sate  with 
her  knitting-needles. 

When  Harry  asked,  44  Are  you  my  cousin, 
too?”  she  said,  “That  picture  is  by  Sir  God- 
I frey,  who  thought  himself  the  greatest  painter 
I in  the  world.  But  he  was  not  so  good  as  Lely, 

! who  painted  your  grandmother — my — my  Lady 
Castlewood,  Colonel  Esmond’s  wife ; nor  he  so 
good  as  Sir  Anthony  Vandyck,  who  painted 
your  great  grandfather,  yonder — and  who  looks, 
Harry,  a much  finer  gentleman  than  he  was. 
Some  of  us  are  painted  blacker  than  we  are. 
Did  you  recognize  your  grandmother  in  that 
picture?  She  had  the  loveliest  fair  hair  and 
shape  of  any  woman  of  her  time.” 

44 1 fancied  I knew’  the  portrait  from  instinct, 
perhaps,  and  a certain  likeness  to  my  moth- 
er.” 

“Did  Mrs.  Warrington — ? I beg  her  par- 
don, I think  she  calls  herself  Madam  or  my 
Lady  Esmond  now.” 

“They  call  my  mother  so  in  our  province,” 
said  the  boy. 

44  Did  she  never  tell  you  of  another  daughter 
her  mother  had  in  England,  before  she  married 
your  grandfather?” 
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“And  the  picture  over  me  reminds  you  of 
no  one,  Harry  V 
“No,  indeed.” 

“Oh,  here's  a sermon!”  says  the  lady,  with 
a sigh.  “Harry,  that  was  my  face  once — yes, 
it  was — and  then  I was  called  Beatrix  Esmond. 
And  your  mother  is  my  half-sister,  child,  and 
she  has  never  even  mentioned  my  name  I” 


“ She  never  spoke  of  one.” 

“ Nor  your  grandfather?” 

“Never.  But  iu  his  pi ct arc-books,  which  he 
constantly  made  for  us  children,  he  used  to 
draw  a head  very  like  that  above  your  Lady- 
ship. That,  and  Viscount  Francis,  and  King 
James  HI,,  he  drew  a score  of  times,  I am 
sure.” 
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A HATTER  OF  FACT  ROMANCE. 


[Written  exclusively  for  Harper's  Magazine.] 
BY  CHARLES  READE, 

Author  of  “Never  too  lute  to  Mend,”  *»  Christie  John- 
stone,” etc. 


THERE  are  Nobs  in  the  world,  and  there  are 
Snobs. 

(I  regret  to  say,  I belong  to  the  latter  depart- 
ment.) 

There  are  men  that  roll  through  life,  like  a 
fire  new  red  ball  going  across  Mr.  Lord's  Cricket 
Ground  on  a sunshiny  day:  there  is  another 
sort  that  have  to  rough  it  in  general,  and  above 
all  to  fight  tooth  and  nail  for  the  quartern  loaf 
— and  not  always  win  the  battle ; I am  one  of 
this  lot. 


One  comfort,  folk  are  beginning  to  take  an 
interest  in  us ; 1 see  nobs  of  the  first  water  look- 
ing with  a fatherly  eye  into  our  affairs,  our  lead- 
en taxes  and  feather  incomes,  our  15  per  cent 
on  undeniable  security  when  the  rich  pay  but 
three  and  a half ; our  privations  and  vexations; 
our  dirt  and  distresses : and  one  day  a literary 
Gent,  that  knows  my  horrible  story,  assured  me 
that  my  ups  and  downs  would  entertain  the  No- 
bility gentry  and  commonalty  of  these  realms. 

“ Instead  of  grumbling  to  me"  says  he  “print 
your  troubles,  and  I promise  you  all  the  world 
will  read  them — and  laugh  at  them." 

“ No  doubt  sir,"  said  I rather  ironical ; “all 
the  world  is  at  leisure  for  that." 

“ Why,  look  at  the  signs  of  the  times says 
he — “can’t  you  see  workmen  are  up?  so  take 
us  while  we  are  in  the  humor,  and  that  is  now. 
We  shall  not  always  be  for  squeezing  honey  out 
of  weeds,  shall  we?"  “Not  likely,  sir" — says 
I.  Says  he  “how  nice  it  will  be  to  growl 
wholesale  to  a hundred  thousand  of  your  coun- 
trymen, (which  they  do  love  a bit  of  a growl) 
instead  of  growling  retail  to  a small  family  that 
has  got  hardened  to  you!"  And  there  he  had 
me ; for  I am  an  Englishman,  and  proud  of  it, 
and  attached  to  all  the  national  habits,  except 
delirium  tremens.  In  short,  what  with  him  in- 
flaming my  dormant  conceit,  and  me  thinking 
“well  I can  but  say  my  say  and  then  relapse 
into  befitting  silence,"  I did  one  day  lay  down 
the  gauge  and  take  up  the  pen,  in  spite  of  my 
wife's  sorrowful  looks. 

She  says  nothing,  but  you  may  see  she  does 
not  believe  in  the  new  tool,  and  that  is  cheerful 
and  inspiriting  to  a beginner. 

However  there  is  a something  that  gives  me 
more  confidence  than  all  my  literary  friend 
says  about  “workmen  being  up  in  the  literary 
world." 

It  is  this.  “I  am  not  the  hero  of  my  own 
story." 

Small  as  I sit  here  behind  my  wife’s  crockery, 
and  my  own  fiddles  in  this  thundering  hole, 
Wardour  Street,  I was  for  many  years  connect- 
ed with  one  of  the  most  celebrated  females  of 
modern  times ; her  adventures  run  side  by  side 
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with  mine : she  is  the  bit  of  romance  that  col- 
ors my  humble  life,  and  my  safest  excuse  for 
intruding  on  the  public. 

CAP  1. 

Father  and  mother  lived  in  King  Street, 
Soho;  he  was  a fiddle  maker,  and  taught  me 
the  A B C of  that  science  at  odd  times ; for  I 
had  a regular  education,  and  a very  good  one, 
at  a school  in  West  Street.  This  part  of  my 
life  was  as  smooth  as  glass:  my  troubles  did 
not  begin  till  I was  13.  At  that  age,  my  moth- 
er died  and  then  I found  out  what  she  had  been 
to  me : that  was  the  first,  and  the  worst  grief ; 
i the  next  I thought  bad  enough ; coming  in  from 
school  one  day,  about  9 months  after  her  death, 

I found  a woman  sitting  by  the  fire  opposite 
father. 

I came  to  a stand  in  the  middle  of  the  fioor, 
with  two  eyes  like  saucers  staring  at  the  pair; 
so  my  father  introduced  me. 

“This  is  your  new  mother!  Anne  this  is 
John!” 

“ Come  and  kiss  me  John,”  says  the  lady : 
instead  of  which  John  stood  stock  still,  and 
burst  out  roaring  and  crying  without  the  least 
leaving  off  staring,  which  to  be  sure  was  a 
cheerful  encouraging  reception  for  a lady  just 
come  into  the  Family.  I roared  pretty  hard 
for  about  ten  seconds,  then  stopped  dead  short, 
and  says  I with  a sadden  calm,  the  more  awful 
for  the  storm  that  had  raged  before — “I'll  go 
and  tell  Mr.  Paley !"  and  out  I marched. 

Mr.  Paley  was  a little  hump  backed  tailor 
with  the  heart  of  a dove  and  the  spirit  of  a lion 
or  two.  I made  his  acquaintance  through  pitch- 
ing int6  two  boys,  that  were  queering  his  pro- 
tuberances all  down  Prince's  Street,  Soho:  a 
kind  of  low  humor,  he  detested : and  he  had 
taken  quite  a fancy  to  me : we  were  hand  and 
glove  the  old  man  and  me. 

I ran  to  Paley,  and  told  him  what  hod  fallen 
upon  the  house : he  was  not  struck  all  of  a heap 
as  I thought  he  would  be ; and  he  showed  me 
it  was  legal,  of  which  I had  not  an  idea,  and 
his  advice  was  “ put  a good  face  on  it,  or  tlie 
house  will  soon  be  too  hot  to  hold  you,  boy." 

He  was  right : I don't  know  whether  it  was 
my  fault  or  hers,  or  both’s,  but  we  could  never 
mix.  I had  seen  another  face  by  that  fire  side 
and  heard  another  voice  in  the  house  that 
seemed  to  me  a deal  more  melodious  than  hers, 
and  the  house  did  become  hotter,  and  the  in- 
mates' looks  colder,  than  agreeable : so  one  day 
I asked  my  father  to  settle  me  in  some  other 
honse  not  less  than  a mile  from  King  Street 
Soho.  He  and  step  mother  jumped  at  the  of- 
fer, and  apprenticed  me  to  Mr.  Dawes.  Here 
I learned  more  mysteries  of  fiddle  making,  fid- 
dle doctoring,  and  fiddle  selling;  and  lived  in 
tolerable  comfort  nearly  four  years ; there  was 
a ripple  on  the  water  though.  My  master  had 
a brother,  a thickset,  heavy  fellow,  that  used  to 
bully  my  master  especially  when  he  was  groggy, 
and  less  able  to  take  his  own  part.  My  master 
being  a good  fellow,  I used  to  side  with  him, 
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and  this  brought  me  a skinful  of  sore  bones 
more  than  once,  I can  tell  you.  But  one  night, 
after  some  months  of  peace,  I heard  a terrible 
scrimmage,  and  running  down  into  the  shop 
parlor  I found  Dawes  Junior  pegging  into 
Dawes  Senior  no  allowance,  and  him  crying 
blue  murder. 

I was  now  an  able-bodied  youth,  between 
sixteen  and  seventeen  years  of  age,  and,  hav- 
ing a little  score  of  my  own  with  the  attacking 
party,  I opened  quite  silent  and  business  like 
with  a “one  two,”  and  knocked  him  into  a 
comer  flat  perpendicular:  he  was  dumb-foun- 
dered  for  a moment,  but  the  next  he  came 
out  like  a bull  at  me.  I stepped  on  one  side, 
and  met  him  with  a blow  on  the  side  of  the 
temple,  and  knocked  him  flat  horizontal ; and 
when  he  offered  to  rise  I shook  my  fist  at  him, 
and  threatened  him  he  should  come  to  grief  if 
he  dared  to  move. 

At  this  he  went  on  quite  a different  lay : he 
lay  still  and  feigned  dissolution  with  considera- 
ble skill,  to  frighten  us : and  I can’t  say  I felt  easy 
at  all,  but  my  master,  who  took  cheerful  views 
of  every  thing  in  his  cups,  got  the  enemy’s  tum- 
bler of  brandy  and  water,  and  with  hecups  and 
absurd  smiles,  and  a tea  spoon,  deposited  the  con- 
tents gradually  on  the  various  parts  of  his  body. 

“Lez  revive  ’ml”  said  he. 

This  was  low  life  to  come  to  pass  in  a re- 
spectable tradesman’s  back  parlor.  But  when 
grog  comes  in  at  the  door,  good  manners  walk 
to  the  window,  ready  to  take  leave  if  requested. 
Where  there  is  drink,  there  is  always  degrada- 
tion of  some  sort  or  degree:  put  that  in  your 
tumblers  and  sip  it. 

After  this  no  more  battles.  The  lowly  ap- 
prentice’s humble  efforts  restored  peace  to  his 
master’s  family. 

Six  months  of  calm  industry  now  rolled  over 
and  then  I got  into  trouble  by  my  own  fault. 

Looking  back  upon  the  various  fancies,  and 
opinions,  and  crotchets  that  have  passed  through 
my  head  at  one  time  or  another,  I find  that  be- 
tween the  yeurs  of  1 7 and  24  a strange  notion 
beset  me : it  was  this ; that  women  ore  all  an- 
gels. 

For  this  chimera  I now  began  to  suffer,  and 
continued  to  at  intervals  till  the  error  was  root- 
ed out  with  their  assistance. 

There  were  two  women  in  my  master’s  house, 
his  sister,  aged  24,  and  his  cook,  aged  37 ; with 
both  these  I fell  ardently  in  love  ; and  so,  with 
my  sentiments,  I should  have  with  six,  had  the 
house  held  half  a dozen.  Unluckily  my  affec- 
tions were  not  accompanied  with  the  discretion 
so  delicate  a situation  called  for.  The  ladies 
found  one  another  out,  and  I fell  a victim  to 
the  virtuous  indignation  that  fired  three  bo- 
soms. 

The  cook,  in  virtuous  indignation,  that  an 
apprentice  should  woo  his  master’s  sister,  told 
my  master. 

The  young  lady  in  virtuous  indig.  that  a boy 
should  make  a fool  of  “ that  old  woman”  told 
my  master,  who,  unluckily  for  me,  was  now  the 


quondam  Dawes  Junior;  Dawes  Senior  having 
retired  from  the  active  business  and  turned 
sleeping  and  drinking  partner. 

My  master  whose  V.  I.  was  the  strongest  of 
the  three,  since  it  was  him  I had  leathered,  took 
me  to  Bow  Street,  made  his  complaint,  and 
forced  me  to  cancel  my  indentures : the  cook, 
with  tears,  packed  up  my  Sunday  suit;  the 
young  lady  opened  her  bed  room  door  three 
inches  and  shut  it  with  a “ don’t  come  a nigh 
me”  slam ; and  I drifted  out  to  London  with 
eighteen  pence  and  my  tools. 

On  looking  back  on  this  incident  of  my  life, 
I have  a regret;  a poignant  one;  it  is  that 
some  good  Christian  did  not  give  me  a devilish 
good  hiding  into  the  bargain  then  and  there. 

I did  not  feel  quite  strong  enough  in  the 
spirits  to  go  where  I was  sure  to  be  blown  up ; 
so  I skirted  King  Street,  and  entered  the  Seven 
Dials,  and  went  to  Mr.  Paley  and  confessed 
my  sins. 

How  differently  the  same  thing  is  seen  by 
different  eyes  I All  the  morning  I had  been 
called  a young  villain,  first  by  one  then  by  an- 
other, till  at  last  I began  to  see  it ; Mr.  Paley 
viewed  me  in  the  light  of  a martyr,  and  I re- 
member I fell  into  his  views  on  the  spot. 

Paley  was  a man,  that  had  his  little  theory 
about  women,  and  it  differed  from  my  juvenile 
one. 

He  held  that  women  are  at  bottom  the  se- 
ducers, men  the  seduced.  “The  men  court 
the  women  I grant  you,  but  so  it  is  the  fish 
that  runs  after  the  bait”  said  he.  “The  wo- 
men draw  back?  Yes,  and  so  does  the  angler 
draw  back  the  bait,  when  the  fish  are  shy,  don’t 
he?  and  then  the  gudgeons  of  men,  misunder- 
stand the  move,  and  make  a rush  at  it,  and  get 
hooked  like  you.” 

Holding  such  vile  sentiments  he  shifted  all 
the  blame  off  my  shoulders ; he  turned  to  and 
abused  the  whole  gang,  as  he  called  the  Family 
in  Litchfield  Street  I had  just  left,  instead  of 
reading  mo  the  lesson  for  the  day,  which  ho 
ou-ht,  and  I should  have  listened  to  from  Atm 
— perhaps. 

“Now  then  don’t  hang  your  head  like  that” 
shouted  the  spunky  little  fellow  — “sniveling 
and  whimpering  at  your  time  of  life ! We  are 
going  to  have  a jolly  good  supper,  you  and  I ; 
that  is  what  we  are  going  to  do : and  you  shall 
sleep  here ; my  daughter  is  at  school,  you  shall 
have  her  room.  I am  in  good  work — thirty 
shillings  a week, — that  is  plenty  for  three  Lucy, 
and  you,  and  me”  (himself  last).  “Your  fa- 
ther isn't  worth  a bone  button,  and  your  moth- 
er isn’t  worth  the  shank  to  it.  I'm  your  father 
and  your  mother  into  the  bargain,  for  want  of 
a better ; yon  live  with  me  and  snap  your  fin- 
gers at  Dawes,  and  all  his  crew — ha  ha! — a 
fine  loss  to  be  sure — the  boy  is  a fool— cooks 
and  coquettes,  and  fiddle  touters,  rubbish  not 
worth  picking  up  out  of  a gutter  — they  be 
d— ’d !” 

And  so  I was  installed  in  Miss  Paley’s  apart- 
ment, Seven  Dials;  and  nothing  would  have 
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made  my  adopted  Parent  happier  than  for  me 
to  pat  my  hands  in  my  pockets,  and  live  upon 
goose  and  cabbage.  Bat  downright  laziness 
was  never  my  character.  I went  roand  to  all 
the  fiddle  shops  and  offered,  as  bold  as  brass, 
to  make  a violin  a tenor  or  a bass  and  bring  it 
home.  Most  of  them  looked  shy  at  me,  for  it 
was  necessary  to  trust  me  with  the  wood,  and 
to  lend  me  one  or  two  of  the  higher  class  of 
tools,  such  as  a turning  saw,  and  a jointing 
plane. 

At  last  I came  to  Mr.  Dodd  in  Berners  Street : 
here  my  Father's  name  stood  me  in  stead : Mr. 
Dodd  risked  his  wood  and  the  needful  tools,  and 
in  eight  days  I brought  him,  with  conceit  and 
trepidation  mixed  in  equal  parts,  a violin,  which 
I had  sometimes  feared  it  would  frighten  him 
and  sometimes  hoped  it  would  charm  him.  He 
took  it  up,  gave  it  one  twirl  round,  satisfied  him- 
self it  was  a fiddle  good  bad  or  indifferent,  put 
it  in  his  window  along  with  the  rest,  and  paid 
for  it  as  he  would  for  a penny  roll.  I tim- 
idly proposed  to  make  another  for  him;  he 
grunted  a consent,  which  it  did  not  seem  to  me 
a rapturous  one. 

Mr.  Metzler  also  ventured  to  give  me  work 
of  this  kind.  For  some  months  I wrought  hard 
all  day,  and  amused  myself  with  my  compan- 
ions all  the  evening,  selecting  my  pals  from  the 
following  classes:  &mall  actors,  showmen,  pe- 
destrians, and  clever  discontented  mechanics ; 
one  lot  I never  would  have  at  any  price,  and 
that  was  the  stupid  ones,  that  could  only  booze, 
and  could  not  tell  me  any  thing  I did  not  know 
about  pleasure,  business,  and  life. 

This  was  a bright  existence,  so  it  came  to  a 
full  stop. 

At  one  and  the  same  time  Miss  Paley  came 
home,  and  the  fiddle  trade  took  one  of  those 
chills  all  fancy  trades  are  subject  to. 

No  work — no  lodging  without  paying  for  it — 
no  wherewithal  l 


CAP  2. 

John  Beard,  a friend  of  mine,  was  a paint- 
er and  grainer.  His  art  was  to  imitate  oak, 
maple,  walnut,  satin  wood,  etc.  — etc.  — upon 
vulgar  deal,  beach,  or  what  not. 

This  business  works  thus ; first  a coat  of  oil 
color  is  put  on  with  the  brush,  and  this  color 
imitates  what  may  be  called  the  back  ground  of 
the  wood  that  is  aimed  at;  on  this  oil  back- 
ground the  champ,  the  fibre,  the  grain  and  fig- 
ure, and  all  the  incidents  of  the  superior  wood, 
are  imitated  by  various  manoeuvres  in  water 
colors ; or  rather  in  beer  colon : for  beer  is  the 
approved  medium.  A coat  of  varnish  over  all 
gives  a look  of  unity  to  the  work. 

Beard  was  out  of  employ ; so  was  I : bitter 
against  London;  so  was  I.  He  sounded  me 
about  trying  the  country,  and  I agreed;  and 
this  was  the  first  step  of  my  many  travels. 

We  started  the  next  day ; he  with  his  brushes 
and  a few  colon  and  one  or  two  thin  panels 
painted  by  way  of  advertisement;  and  I with 
hope,  inexperience,  and  threepence!  On  the 
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road  we  spent  this  and  his  five  pence  and  en- 
tered the  Town  of  Brentford  toward  nightfall 
as  empty  as  drums,  and  as  hungry  as  wolves. 

What  was  to  be  done?  After  a long  dis- 
cussion we  agreed  to  go  to  the  Mayor  of  the 
Town,  and  tell  him  onr  case,  and  offer  to  paint 
his  street  door  in  the  morning,  if  he  would  save 
our  lives  for  the  night. 

We  went  to  the  Mayor:  luckily  for  us  he 
had  risen  from  nothing,  as  we  were  going  to  do  : 
and  so  he  knew  exactly  what  wc  meant  when 
we  looked  up  in  his  face  and  laid  our  hands  on 
our  sausage  grinders.  He  gave  us  eighteen 
pence,  and  an  order  on  a lodging  house,  and 
put  bounds  to  our  gratitude  by  making  us  prom- 
ise to  let  his  street  door  alone : we  thanked  him 
from  our  hearts,  supped,  and  went  to  bed,  and 
agreed  the  country,  (as  we  two  Cockneys  called 
Brentford)  was  chock  full  of  good  fellows.. 

The  next  day  up  early  in  the  morning,  and 
away  to  Hounslow ; here  Beard  sought  work  all 
through  the  Town ; and  just  when  we  were  iB 
despair  he  got  one  door;  we  dined  and  slept 
on  this  door,  but  we  could  not  sup  off  it : we 
had  twopence  over  though  for  the  morning, 
and  walked  on  a penny  roll  each  to  Maiden- 
head. 

Here,  as  we  entered  the  Town,  we  passed  a 
little  house  with  the  door  painted  oak,  and  a 
brass  plate  announcing  a plumber  and  glazier 
and  Housepainter : Beard  pulled  up  before  this 
door  in  sorrowful  contempt.  14  Now,  look  here, 
John,”  says  he ; 44  here  is  a fellow  living  among 
the  woods,  and  you  would  swear  he  never  saw 
an  oak  plank  in  his  life  to  look  at  his  work.  ” 

Before  so  very  long  we  came  to  another  speci- 
men : this  was  maple,  and  farther  from  Nature 
than  a lawyer  from  Heaven,  as  the  saying  is. 
“There,  that  will  do,”  says  Beard.  “I'll  tell 
you  what  it  is,  we  must  try  a different  move : it 
is  no  use  looking  for  work ; folks  will  only  em- 
ploy their  own  tradesmen : we  roust  teach  the 
Professors  of  the  Art  at  so  much  a panel.” 

44  Will  they  stomach  that?”  said  I. 

“I  think  they  will,  as  we  are  strangers  and 
from  London.  You  go  and  see  whether  there 
is  a fiddle  to  be  doctored  in  the  Town,  and 
meet  me  again  in  the  Market  Place  at  12 
o'clock.” 

I did  meet  him,  and  forlorn  enough  I was : 
my  trade  had  broke  down  in  Maidenhead ; not 
a job  of  any  sort. 

“Come  to  the  Public  House ?”  was  his  first 
word ; that  sounded  well  I thought. 

We  sat  down  to  bread  and  cheese  and  beer, 
and  he  told  his  tale. 

It  seems  he  went  into  a shop,  told  the  master 
he  was  a painter  and  grainer  from  a great  Estab- 
lishment in  London,  and  was  in  the  habit  of 
traveling  and  instructing  Provincial  artists  in 
the  business.  The  man  was  a pompous  sort  of 
customer,  and  told  Beard  he  knew  the  business 
as  well  as  he  did,  better  belike. 

Beard  answered,  44  Then  you  are  the  only  one 
here  that  does;  for  I've  been  all  through  the 
Town,  and  any  thing  wider  from  the  mark  than 
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their  oak  and  maple  I never  saw.”  Then  he 
quietly  took  down  his  panels,  and  spread  them 
out,  and  looking  out  sharp  he  noticed  a sudden 
change  come  over  the  man’s  face. 

44  Well,”  says  the  man,  44  we  reckon  ourselves 
pretty  good  at  it  in  this  Town.  However,  I 
shouldn’t  mind  seeing  how  you  London  chaps 
do  it — what  do  you  charge  for  a specimen  ?” 

41  My  charge  is  two  shillings  a panel.  What 
wood  should  you  like  to  gain  a notion  of?”  says 
Beard  as  dry  as  a chip. 

44  Weil,  satinwood.” 

Beard  painted  a panel  of  satinwood  before  his 
eyes ; and  of  course  it  was  done  with  great  ease, 
and  on  a better  system  than  had  reached  Maid- 
enhead up  to  that  time.  44  Now”  says  Beard 
“I  must  go  to  dinner.” 

4 4 Well  come  back  again  my  lad,”  says  the 
man  44  and  we  will  go  in  for  something  else. ” So 
Beard  took  his  two  shillings  and  met  me  as  afore- 
said. 

After  dinner  he  asked  for  a private  room.  44  A 
private  room  ?”  said  I ; 44  had’nt  you  better  or- 
der our  horse  and  gig  out,  and  go  and  call  on 
the  Rector?  4 4 None  of  your  chaff”  says  he. 

When  we  got  into  the  room  he  opened  the 
business. 

44  Your  trade  is  no  good ; yon  must  take  to 
mine.” 

44  What  teach  painters  how  to  paint,  when  I* 
dont  know  a stroke  myself?  !” 

44  Why  not?  you  have  only  got  it  to  learn : 
they  have  got  to  unlearn  all  they  know : that  is 
the  only  long  process  about  it — I’ll  teach  you  in 
five  minutes,”  says  he : “look  here,”  He  then 
imitated  oak  before  me,  and  made  me  do  it.  He 
corrected  my  first  attempt ; the  second  satisfied 
him  : we  then  went  on  to  maple  and  so  through 
all  the  woods  he  could  mimic : He  then  return- 
ed to  his  customer,  and  I hunted  in  another  part 
of  the  Town ; and  before  nightfall  I actually 
gave  three  lessons  to  two  Professors : it  is  amaz- 
ing but  true,  that  I who  had  been  learning  ten 
minutes,  taught  men  who  had  been  all  their 
lives  at  it — in  the  country. 

One  was  so  pleased  with  his  Tutor  that  he 
gave  me  a pint  of  beer  besides  my  fee.  I thought 
he  was  poking  fun  when  he  first  offered  it  me. 

Beard  and  I met  again  triumphant,  we  had  a 
rousing  supper  and  a good  bed,  and  the  next  day 
started  for  Henley,  where  we  both  did  a small 
stroke  of  business,  and  on  to  Reading  for  the 
night. 

Our  goal  was  Bristol.  Beard  had  friends 
there : But,  as  we  zigzagged  for  the  sake  of  the 
Towns,  we  were  three  weeks  walking  to  that 
City ; but  we  reached  it  at  last,  having  dissem- 
inated the  science  of  graining  in  many  cities, 
and  got  good  clothes  and  money  in  return. 

At  Bristol,  we  parted.  He  found  regular  em- 
ployment tho  first  day,  and  I visited  the  fiddle 
shops  and  offered  my  services.  At  most  I was 
refused ; at  one  or  two  I got  trifling  jobs ; but 
at  last  I went  to  the  right  one.  The  master 
agreed  with  me  for  piece  work  on  a large  scale, 
and  the  terms  were  such  that  by  working  quick, 


and  very  steady,  I could  make  about  25  shillings 
a week.  At  this  I kept  two  years  and  might  have 
longer,  no  doubt, — but  my  employer’s  niece  came 
to  live  with  him. 

She  was  a woman ; and,  my  theory  being  in 
full  career  at  this  date,  mutual  ardor  followed, 
and  I asked  her  hand  of  her  uncle,  and  instead 
of  that  he  gave  me  what  the  Turkish  ladies  get 
for  the  same  offense — the  sack — Off  to  London 
again,  and  the  money  I had  saved  by  my  indus- 
try just  landed  me  in  the  Seven  Dials  and  six- 
pence over. 

I went  to  Paley,  crest-fallen  as  usual.  He 
heard  my  story,  complimented  me  on  my  ener- 
gy, industry,  and  talent ; regretted  the  existence 
of  woman,  and  inveighed  against  her  character 
and  results. 

We  went  that  evening  to  Private  Theatricals 
in  Berwick  Street,  and  there  I fell  in  with  an 
acquaintance  in  the  fire  work  line : on  hearing 
my  case,  he  told  me  I had  just  fallen  from 
the  skies  in  time ; his  employer  wanted  a fresh 
hand. 

The  very  next  day  behold  me  grinding  and 
sifting  and  ramming  powder  at  Somers  Town, 
and  at  it  Ten  months. 

My  evenings,  when  I was  not  undoing  my 
own  work  to  show  its  brilliancy,  were  often  spent 
in  private  Theatricals. 

I hear  a row  made  just  now,  about  a Dramat- 
ic School.  4 4 We  have  no  Dramatic  Schools” 
is  the  cry.  Well,  in  the  day  I speak  of  there 
were  several;  why  I belonged  to  two.  We 
never  brought  to  light  an  Actor:  but  we  suc- 
ceeded so  far,  as  to  ruin  more  than  one  lad  who 
had  brains  enough  to  make  a tradesman,  till  we 
heated  those  brains  and  they  boiled  all  away. 

The  way  we  destroyed  youth  was  this;  of 
course  nobody  would  pay  a shilling  at  the  door 
to  see  us  running  wild  among  Shakspere’s  lines 
like  pigs  broken  into  a vineyard:  60  the  ex- 
penses fell  upon  the  actors,  and  they  paid  ac- 
cording to  the  value  of  the  part  each  played. 
Richard  the  Third  cost  a puppy  £2,  Richmond 
15  shillings,  and  60  on ; so  that  with  us,  as  in  the 
big  world,  dignity  went  by  wealth,  not  merit.  I 
remember  this  made  me  sore  at  the  time,  still 
there  are  two  sides  to  every  thing : they  say  Pov- 
erty urges  men  to  crime ; mine  saved  me  from 
it.  If  I could  have  afforded  I should  have  mur- 
dered one  or  two  characters  that  have  lived  with 
good  reputation  from  Queen  Bess  to  Queen  Vic- 
toria ; but  as  I couldn’t  afford  it,  others  that 
could  did  it  for  me. 

Well,  in  return  for  his  cash,  Richard,  or  Ham- 
let, or  Othello,  commanded  tickets  in  propor- 
tion ; for  the  tickets  were  only  gratuitous  to  the 
Spectators. 

Consequently,  at  night,  each  important  actor, 
played,  not  only  to  a most  merciful  audience, 
but  a large  band  of  devoted  friendly  spirits  in 
it,  who  came  not  to  judge  him,  but  express  to 
cany  him  through  triumphant — like  an  election. 
Now,  when  a vain  ignorant  chap  hears  a lot  of 
hands  clapping,  he  has  not  the  sense  to  say  to 
himself  44 paid  for!”  No!  it  is  applause,  and 
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applause  stamps  his  own  secret  opinion  of  him- 
self : he  was  off  his  balance  before,  and  now  he 
tumbles  heel  over  tip  into  the  notion  that  he  is 
a genius ; throws  his  commercial  prospects  aft- 
er the  two  pounds  that  went  in  Richard  or  Bev- 
erley— and  crosses  Waterloo  Bridge  spouting, 

“ A fico  for  the  shop  and  poplins  base ! 

Counter  avaunt — I on  his  southern  bank 
Will  fire  the  Thames 

Noodle,  thus  singing,  goes  over  the  water. 
But  they  wont  have  him  at  the  Surrey  or  the 
Vic, : so  he  takes  to  the  Country : and  while 
his  money  lasts,  and  he  can  pay  the  misman- 
ager  of  a small  Theatre,  he  gets  leave  to  play 
with  Richard  and  Hamlet.  But  when  the  mon- 
ey is  gone  and  he  wants  to  be  paid  for  Richard 
and  Co.,  they  laugh  at  him,  and  put  him  in  his 
right  place,  and  that  is  a Utility,  and  perhaps 
ends  “a  Super;”  when  if  he  had  not  been  a 
Coxcomb  he  might  have  sold  ribbon  like  a man 
to  bis  dying  day. 

We,  and  our  Dramatic  schools,  ruined  more 
than  one  or  two  of  this  sort  by  means  of  bis  van- 
ity in  my  young  days. 

My  poverty  saved  me.  The  conceit  was  here 
in  vast  abundance,  bnt  not  the  funds  to  intoxi- 
cate myself  with  such  choice  liquors  as  Hamlet 
and  Co. ; nothing  above  Old  Gobbo  (5s.)  ever 
fell  to  my  lot  and  by  my  talent. 

When  I had  made  and  let  off  fire-works  for  a 
few  months,  I thought  I could  make  more  as  a 
rocket  master,  than  a Rocket  man.  I had  saved 
a pound  or  two.  Most  of  my  friends  dissuaded 
me  from  the  attempt : but  Paley  said  “ Let  him 
alone  now, — dont  keep  him  down, — he  is  bom 
to  rise.  I’ll  risk  a pound  on  him.”  So,  by  dint 
of  several  small  loans,  I got  the  materials  and 
made  a set  of  fire-works  myself  and  agreed  with 
the  keeper  of  some  tea  gardens  at  Hampstead 
for  the  spot. 

At  the  appointed  time,  attended  by  a trusty 
band  of  friends,  I put  them  up ; and,  when  I 
had  taken  a tolerable  sum  at  the  door,  I let 
them  all  off. 

But  they  did  not  all  profit  by  the  permission. 
Some  went ; but  others  whose  supposed  destina- 
tion was  the  sky,  soared  about  as  high  as  a house, 
then  returned  and  forgot  their  wild  nature,  and 
performed  the  office  of  our  household  fires  upon 
the  clothes  of  my  visitors;  and  some  faithful 
spirits,  like  old  domestics,  would  not  leave  their 
master  at  any  price ; would  not  take  their  dis- 
charge. Then  there  was  a row,  and  I should 
have  been  mauled,  but  my  guards  rallied  round 
me  and  brought  me  off  with  whole  bones,  and 
marched  back  to  London  with  me,  quizzing  me, 
and  drinking  at  my  expense.  The  publican  re- 
fused to  give  me  my  promised  fee  and  my  loss 
by  ambition  was  twenty-eight  shillings,  and  my 
reputation — if  you  could  call  that  a loss. 

Was  not  I quizzed  up  and  down  the  Seven 
Dials ! Paley  alone  contrived  to  stand  out  in 
my  favor.  4 4 Nonsense,  a first  attempt!”  said 
he,  44  they  mostly  fail,  don’t  yon  give  in  for 
those  fools — I’ll  tell  yon  a story.  There  was 
a chap  in  prison — I forget  his  name.  He  lived 


in  the  old  times  a few  hundred  years  ago,  I 
can’t  justly  say  how  many.  He  had  failed  at 
something  or  other  I don’t  know  how  many  times 
— and  there  he  was.  Well  Jack,  one  day  he  no- 
tices a spider  climbing  up  a thundering  great  slip- 
pery stone  in  the  wall — She  got  a little  way,  then 
down  she  fell, — up  again,  and  tries  it  on  again — 
down  again.  Ah ! says  the  man  you  will  never 
do  it.  But  the  spider  was  game — she  got  six 
falls,  but,  by  George,  the  seventh  trial  she  got 
up.  So  the  gentleman  says,  4 a man  ought  to 
have  as  much  heart  as  a spider.  I won’t  give 
in  till  the  seventh  trial.’  Bless  you,  long  before 
the  seventh  lie  carried  all  before  him,  and  got  to 
be  King  of  England — or  something !” 

44 King  of  England!”  said  I,  “that  was  u 
move  upward  out  of  the  stone  jug.” 

44  Well,”  said  Paley  the  hopeful,  “you  can’t 
be  King  of  England ; but  you  may  be  the  Fire 
King,  he ! he ! if  you  are  true  to  powder.  How 
much  money  do  you  want  to  try  again  ?” 

I was  nettled  at  my  failure,  and  fired  by 
Paley  and  his  spider,  I scraped  together  a few 
pounds  once  more,  and  advertised  a display  of 
Fireworks  for  a certain  Monday  night 

On  the  Sunday  afternoon,  Paley  and  I hap- 
pened to  walk  on  the  Hampstead  Road,  and 
near  the  44  Adam  and  Eve”  we  fell  in  with  an 
announcement  of  Fireworks.  On  the  bill  ap- 
peared in  enormous  letters  the  following : 

“ No  connection  with  the  disgraceful  exhi- 
bition that  took  place  last  Friday  week ! !” 

Paley  was  in  a towering  passion.  “Look 
here  John,  says  he — but  never  you  mind — it 
wont  be  here  long,  for  I’ll  tear  it  down  in  about 
half  a moment.” 

No  you  must  not  do  that  said  I,  a little  nerv- 
ous. 

“Why  not,  you  poor  spirited  muff,”  shouts 
the  little  fellow — let  me  alone — let  me  get  at  it 
— what  are  you  holding  me  for?” 

No!  no!  no!  well  then — 

Well  then  what — ? 

Well  then  it  is  mine. 

What  is  yours  ? 

That  advertisement. 

How  can  it  be  yours  when  it  insults  you  ? 

Oh ! business  before  vanity ! 

Well  I am  blest!  Here’s  a go — look  here 
now— and  he  began  to  split  his  sides  laughing ; 
but  all  of  a sudden  he  turned  awful  grave — you 
will  rise  my  lad — this  is  genuine  talent — they 
might  as  well  try  to  keep  a balloon  down.  In 
short,  my  friend  who  was  as  honest  as  the  day 
in  his  own  sayings  and  doings,  admired  this  bit 
of  rascality  in  me,  and  argued  the  happiest  re- 
sults. 

The  district  of  London  which  is  called  the 
Seven  Dials,  was  now  divided  into  two  great 
parties : one  augured  for  me  a brilliant  success 
next  day ; the  other  a dead  failure.  The  latter 
party  numbered  many  names  unknown  to  fame ; 
the  former  consisted  of  Paley,  I was  neuter,  dis- 
trusting not  my  merits  but  what  I called  my 
luck. 
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On  Monday  afternoon  I was  busy  putting  out 
the  fireworks,  nailing  them  to  their,  posts  etc. 
Toward  evening  it  began  to  rain  so  heavily  that 
they  had  to  be  taken  in,  and  the  whole  thing 
given  up ; it  was  postponed  to  Thursday. 

On  Thursday  night  we  had  a good  assembly, 
the  sum  taken  at  the  doors  exceeded  my  expec- 
tation— I had  my  misgivings  on  account  of  the 
rain  that  had  fallen  on  my  Kickshaws,  Monday 
evening;  so  I began  with  those  articles  I had 
token  in  first  out  of  the  rain;  they  went  off 
splendidly,  and  my  personal  friends  were  as- 
tounded; but  soon  my  poverty  began  to  tell: 
instead  of  having  many  hands  to  save  the  fire* 
works  from  wet,  I hod  been  alone,  and  of  course, 
much  time  bad  been  lost  in  getting  them  under 
cover ; we  began  now  to  get  among  the  damp 
lot,  and  science  was  lost  in  chance — some  would 
and  some  wouldn’t,  and  the  people  began  to 
goose  me. 

A rocket  or  two  that  fizzed  themselves  out 
without  rising  a foot  inflamed  their  angiy  pas- 
sions ; so  I announced  two  fiery  pigeons. 

The  fiery  pigeon  is  a pretty  firework  enough ; 
it  is  of  the  nature  of  a rocket,  but  being  on  a 
string  it  travels  backward  and  forward  between 
two  termini,  to  which  the  string  is  fixed : when 
there  are  two  strings  and  two  pigeons,  the  fiery 
wings  race  one  another  across  the  ground,  and 
charm  the  gazing  throng.  One  of  my  termini 
was  a tree  at  the  extremity  of  the  gardens  ; up 
this  tree  I mounted  in  my  shirt  sleeves  with  my 
birds — the  people  surrounded  the  tree  and  were 
dead  silent.  I could  see  their  final  verdict  and 
my  fate  hung  on  these  pigeons ; I placed  them, 
and  with  a beating  heart  lighted  their  matches. 
To  my  horror  one  did  not  move.  I might  as 
well  have  tried  to  explode  green  sticks.  The 
other  started  and  w ent  off  with  great  resolution 
and  accompanying  cheers  toward  the  opposite 
side.  But  midway  it  suddenly  stopped,  and  the 
cheers  with  it ; it  did  not  come  to  an  end  all  at 
once ; but  the  fire  oozed  gradually  out  of  it  like 
water — a howl  of  derision  was  hurled  up  into 
the  tree  at  me : but,  worse  than  that,  looking 
down  I saw  in  the  moonlight  a hundred  stern 
faces  with  eyes  like  red  hot  emeralds,  in  which 
I read  my  fate ; they  were  waiting  for  me  to 
come  down  like  terriers  for  a rat  in  a trap,  and 
I felt  by  the  look  of  them  they  would  kill  me, 
or  near  it,  so  I crept  along  a bough  the  end  of 
which  cleared  the  wall  and  overhung  the  road  • 
I determined  to  break  my  neck  sooner  than  fall 
into  the  hands  of  an  insulted  public.  An  im- 
patient orange  whizzed  by  my  ear,  and  an  apple 
knocked  my  bat  out  of  the  premises.  I crouched 


and  clung — luckily  1 was  on  an  ash  bough,  long, 
tapering,  and  tough ; it  bent  down  with  me  like 
a rainbow.  A stick  or  two  now  whirred  past 
my  ear,  and  it  began  to  hail  fruit.  I held  on 
like  grim  death  till  the  road  was  within  6 feet 
of  me,  and  then  dropped  and  ran  off  home,  like 
a dog  with  a kettle  at  his  tail;  meantime  a 
rush  was  made  to  the  gate  to  cut  me  off;  but 
it  was  too  late ; the  garden  meandered  and  my 
executioners,  when  they  got  to  the  outside,  saw 
nothing  but  a flitting  sj>ectre : me  in  my  shirt 
sleeves  making  for  the  Seven  Dials. 

Mr.  and  Miss  Paley  were  seated  by  their  fire, 
and,  as  I afterward  learned,  Paley  was  recom- 
mending me  to  her  for  a husband,  and  explain- 
ing to  her  at  some  length,  why  I was  sure  to 
rise  in  the  world,  when  a figure  in  shirt  sleeves 
begrimed  with  gunpowder  and  no  hat  burst  into 
the  room  and  shrank  without  a word  into  the 
corner  by  the  fire. 

Miss  Paley  looked  up  and  then  began  to  look 
down  and  snigger.  Her  father  stared  at  me, 
and  after  a while  I could  see  him  set  his  teeth 
and  nerve  his  dear  obstinate  old  heart  for  the 
coming  struggle. 

“ Well,  how  did  it  happen,”  said  he,  at  last. 
“ Where  is  your  coat  ?” 

I told  him  the  whole  story. 

Miss  Paley  had  her  hand  to  her  mouth  all 
the  time,  afraid  to  give  vent  to  the  feelings 
proper  to  the  occasion  because  of  her  Father. 

“Now  answer  me  one  question.  Have  you 
got  their  money  ?”  says  Paley. 

“Yes  1 have  got  their  money  for  that  mat- 
ter.” 

“Well  then  what  need  you  care?  You  are 
all  right ; and  if  they  had  gone  off  they  would 
be  all  over  by  now  just  the  same ; he  wants  his 
supper  Lucy — give  us  something  hot  to  make 
us  forget  our  squibs  and  crackers,  or  we  shall 
die  of  a broken  heart  all  us  poor  fainting  souls 
— such  a calamity!  The  rain  wetted  them 
through — that  is  all — you  couldn’t  fight  aguinst 
the  elements,  could  you?  Lay  the  cloth, 
girl.” 

“But  Mr.  Paley,”  whined  I,  “ they  have  got 
my  new  coat,  and  you  may  be  sure  they  have 
tom  it  limb  from  jacket.” 

* ‘ Have  they  ?”  cried  he — “well  that  is  a com- 
fort any  way.  Your  new  coat— eh  ? Lucy,  it 
hung  on  the  boy’s  back  like  an  old  sack.  Do 
you  see  this  bit  of  cloth  ? I shall  make  you  a 
Sunday  coat  with  this  and,  then  you’ll  sell. 
Fetch  a quart  to  night  girl  instead  of  a pint: 
Fire  King  is  going  to  do  us  the  honor — che-cr 
upUw 
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UNITED  STATES. 

THE  financial  revulsion  from  which  the  country 
is  now  suffering  has  absorbed  public  attention 
during  the  past  month.  Early  in  October  there 
was  a decided  increase  in  the  stringency  of  the 
money  market,  and  a consequent  accession  to  the 


number  of  mercantile  failures.  Houses  whose  as- 
sets exceeded  their  liabilities  by  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars  were  unable  to  meet  engagements 
of  comparatively  small  amounts.  Domestic  ex* 
changes  became  so  unsettled  that  it  was  utterly 
impossible  to  remit  funds  from  distent  points* 
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Here  and  there  the  banks  gave  way,  and  the  notes 
of  all  oat  of  the  city  were  suspected.  A steady  de- 
mand for  specie  set  in  upon  the  New  York  banks, 
which  was  promptly  met  until  the  morning  of  the 
13th,  when  a universal  panic  set  in.  By  noon  the 
run  npon  the  banks  was  general.  Wall  Street  was 
choked  by  thousands  of  people  endeavoring  to 
force  their  way  into  the  banking  houses  to  demand 
specie  for  notes  and  checks.  Before  the  close  of 
business  hours  eighteen  city  banks  were  forced  to 
close  their  doors  and  announce  that  they  had  sus- 
pended specie  payments.  During  the  evening  a 
meeting  was  held  of  representatives  from  the  banks. 
It  was  found  that  the  specie  in  their  vaults  had 
been  during  a few  days  reduced  from  $11,476,000 
to  $5,500,000.  It  was  then  unanimously  resolved 
that  all  the  banks  should  suspend  the  payment  of 
specie,  but  should  receive  and  pay  out  notes  as 
usual,  and  should  receive  at  par  the  notes  of  all 
banks  of  the  State  secured  in  the  Bank  Department 
at  Albany,  and  the  notes  of  certain  specified  Safety- 
Fund  Banks.  The  example  of  suspension  was  at 
once  followed  throughout  the  country.  A severe 
run  had  in  the  mean  while  set  in  upon  the  Savings’ 
Banks,  some  of  whom  had  strengthened  themselves 
by  selling  the  United  States  stock  held  by  them. 
These  followed  the  example  of  the  banks,  and  sus- 
pended the  payment  of  specie.  It  was  generally 
supposed  that,  under  the  law,  the  banks  suspend- 
ing would  pass  at  once  into  the  hands  of  receivers 
to  wind  up  their  affairs.  But  a majority  of  the 
Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  put  forth  an  opinion 
to  the  effect  that  the  mere  fact  of  suspension  of 
specie  payments  (when  general)  was  not  sufficient 
to  warrant  the  issuing  of  an  injunction  or  the  ap- 
pointment of  a receiver,  when  a bank  was  clearly 
solvent,  and  that  it  was  solvent  when  able  to  pay 
its  liabilities,  though  it  had  for  a time  suspended 
specie  payments.  The  immediate  effect  of  the  sus- 
pension was  that  the  notes  of  New  York  and  New 
England  banks  were  at  once  received  and  paid  out 
as  usual  in  all  business  transactions.  Those  who 
had  withdrawn  specie  in  the  expectation  of  being 
able  to  sell  it  at  a premium  were  disappointed,  one 
and  two  per  cent,  premium  being  the  utmost  which 
could  be  obtained.  The  effect  of  the  pressure  upon 
business  has  been  disastrous.  Trade  was  almost 
annihilated  ; the  revenues  of  Government  fell  far 
below  the  current  expenditures.  The  surplus  on 
hand  was  in  a few  weeks  reduced  from  $20,000,000 
to  half  that  amount;  and  instead  of  a balance  of 
more  than  $20,000,000,  which  was  anticipated  would 
remain  in  the  treasury  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year, 
it  has  been  apprehended  that  Government  may  be 
obliged  to  resort  to  a loan.  The  effect  upon  the 
industry  of  the  country  has  been  equally  disastrous. 
Almost  all  the  large  manufacturing  establishments 
have  either  suspended  operations  or  are  working 
upon  short  time.  In  New  York  alone  it  is  esti- 
mated that  30,000  or  40,000  mechanics  and  work- 
men are  out  of  employment. 

During  the  month  of  October  elections  were  held 
In  several  States.  In  Mississippi  the  Democrats 
elected  their  candidates  for  Governor  and  members 
of  Congress  by  decided  majorities.  In  Georgia  the 
same  party  elected  their  Governor,  and  seven  out 
of  eight  members  of  Congress.  In  Pennsylvania, 
Mr.  Packer,  Democrat,  was  chosen  Governor  by  a 
majority  of  about  10,000  over  both  the  Republican 
and  American  candidates;  the  Legislature  is  Dem- 
ocratic by  a decided  majority.  In  Ohio  the  Repub- 
lican candidate  for  Governor  was  chosen  by  a small 


majority,  together  with  all  the  State  officers  except 
one;  their  majority  is  small,  and  the  Democrats 
have  the  preponderance  in  the  Legislature.  In 
Iowa  the  Republicans  were  successful,  electing  their 
Governor  and  a majority  in  the  Legislature.  In 
Minnesota  the  contest  was  close,  but  the  Democrats 
have  probably  succeeded.  In  Kansas  the  election 
passed  off  quietly,  and  resulted  very  decidedly  in 
favor  of  the  Free  State  party,  Mr.  Parrott,  their 
candidate  for  Delegate  to  Congress,  having  been 
chosen  by  a large  majority.  The  political  com- 
plexion of  the  Legislature  depended  upon  the  dis- 
position made  of  the  returns  from  the  precinct  of 
Oxford,  in  the  County  of  Johnson.  The  returns 
from  this  district  presented  1628  votes,  nearly  one 
half  of  the  total  vote  of  the  election  district,  which 
is  entitled  to  three  Councilmen  and  eight  Repre- 
sentatives. This  vote  was  almost  unanimously 
given  to  the  Democratic  candidates,  only  a single 
one  being  for  the  Free  State  delegate.  It  was  per- 
fectly notorious  that  the  w hole  county  did  not  con- 
tain as  many  voters  as  w'ere  returned  from  this  sin- 
gle precinct.  Governor  Walker  rejected  the  entire 
vote  from  this  precinct,  and  gave  certificates  of 
election  to  the  candidates  chosen  by  the  regular  re- 
turns, thus  securing  to  the  Free  State  party  a ma- 
jority in  both  branches  of  the  Territorial  Legisla- 
ture. On  the  19th  of  October  the  Governor  issued 
a proclamation  announcing  this  decision,  and  de- 
tailing the  facts  in  the  case.  He  found  upon  visit- 
ing Oxford,  a small  village  with  but  six  houses, 
that  not  more  than  one  tenth  of  the  number  of  per- 
sons represented  to  have  voted  were  present  on  the 
two  days  of  the  election  ; and  that  on  the  last  day 
of  the  election,  when  more  than  fifteen  hundred 
votes  were  represented  to  have  been  cast,  not  more 
than  forty  or  fifty  people  were  in  the  village.  Both 
there,  and  in  the  village  of  New  Santa  F6,  in  Mis- 
souri, separated  only  by  a street  from  Oxford,  per- 
sons of  all  parties  were  surprised  and  indignant  at 
the  declared  result  of  the  election,  of  which  they 
only  heard  several  days  after  its  alleged  occurrence. 
He  was  satisfied  that  the  whole  county  did  not 
contain  a population  which  could  furnish  more  than 
one-third  of  the  vote  returned  from  this  one  small 
precinct.  There  was  no  irruption  of  voters  from 
the  neighboring  State  of  Missouri ; and  the  returns 
were  beyond  all  doubt  simulated  and  fictitious. 
They  were,  in  fact,  on  their  very  face  illegal,  be- 
cause there  was  no  evidence  that  the  judges  of  elec- 
tion had  taken  the  prescribed  oath  to  fulfill  their 
duties  according  to  law ; and  because  the  paper 
presented  was  evidently  not  one  of  the  original 
poll-books  kept  at  the  election,  but  was  evidently 
either  a copy  of  some  other  document,  or  was  itself 
made  up  for  the  occasion ; and  because,  as  the  vote 
of  each  elector  was  to  be  given  viva  voce  for  each  of 
twenty-two  candidates,  and  recorded,  it  was  a phys- 
ical impossibility  that  the  number  of  fifteen  hundred 
votes  purporting  to  have  been  cast  on  the  second 
day  could  have  been  so  announced  and  recorded. 
If  the  rejection  of  these  returns  upon  merely  tech- 
nical grounds  would  have  defeated  the  will  of  the 
people,  fairly  expressed,  the  Governor  says  he 
might  have  hesitated;  but  in  the  present  case  he 
felt  bound  to  adhere  to  the  very  letter  of  the  law, 
in  order  to  defeat  a gross  and  palpable  fraud,  and 
the  consideration  that  his  own  party  would  thereby 
lose  the  majority  in  the  Legislative  Assembly  did 
not  make  his  duty  less  solemn  and  imperative. 

I Nor  did  he  feel  himself  justified  in  relieving  him- 
I self  of  the  proper  responsibility  of  his  office,  in  a 
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case  where  there  was  no  valid  return,  by  submit- 
ing  the  question  to  the  Legislative  Assembly,  and 
in  that  very  act  giving  to  the  parties  that  might 
claim  to  be  chosen  by  this  spurious  vote  the  power 
to  decide  upon  their  own  election. 

A portion  of  the  troops  destined  for  Utah  left 
Fort  Laramie,  in  Nebraska,  early  in  September,  en 
route  for  Salt  Lake  City,  518  miles  distant.  At  the 
latest  intelligence  the  advance  guard  were  within 
800  miles  of  their  destination.  The  troops  are  to 
rendezvous  on  Green  River,  165  miles  east  of  Salt 
Lake  City,  and  there  await  the  arrival  of  the  com- 
manding officer.  The  military  force  which  will 
pass  the  winter  in  Utah  amounts  to  about  1500  men, 
a portion  of  the  body  designed  for  that  territory 
having  been  detained  in  Kansas.  The  trains  have 
suffered  severely  from  drought  and  consequent  scar- 
city of  grass,  from  disease  among  the  cattle,  and 
from  attacks  by  the  Indians.  On  the  5th  of  Sep- 
tember, a train  of  56  wagons  was  attacked  near  Ash 
Hollow,  between  the  North  and  South  Platte  Riv- 
ers, by  a band  of  150  or  200  Indians,  who  succeeded 
in  cutting  off  five  wagons  and  killing  three  men. 
They  were  beaten  off,  and  the  wagons  were  recov- 
ered ; but  the  Indians  carried  off  a number  of  rides 
and  a large  quantity  of  ammunition.  The  train 
was  threatened  the  next  day,  but  no  attack  was 
made.  Attacks  upon  other  trains  are  also  reported. 
Captain  Yan  Vliet,  who  had  been  sent  on  in  ad- 
vance to  make  arrangements  for  the  reception  of 
the  troops,  reached  Salt  Lake  City  on  the  8th  of 
September.  He  remained  there  for  a week,  and 
then  returned  with  intelligence  and  dispatches. 
He  had  daily  interviews  with  Brigham  Young  and 
the  leading  Mormons,  who  treated  him  with  great 
courtesy,  but  expressed  a determination  to  resist 
the  ingress  of  the  troops  during  the  present  autumn ; 
their  object  being  to  gain  time,  in  hope  that  the 
General  Government  would  reconsider  its  action  in 
reference  to  the  Mormons.  In  the  event  of  an 
overwhelming  force  being  thereafter  sent  against 
them,  they  would  destroy  their  houses,  burn  their 
crops,  and  take  refuge  in  the  mountains.  The 
speeches  of  the  Mormon  leaders,  as  reported  in  the 
Deseret  News,  are  full  of  defiance.  44  We  are  the 
people  of  Deseret,”  said  Heber  C.  Kimball,  “and 
it  is  for  ns  to  say  whether  we  will  have  Brother 
Brigham  for  our  Governor,  or  those  poor  misera- 
ble devils  they  are  trying  to  bring  here.  They 
shall  not  rule  over  us  nor  come  into  this  territory. 
I have  a right  to  say  that  we  shall  never  be  ruled 
over  by  the  Gentiles  from  this  day  forth.”  To  this 
there  were  responses  of  amen.  “Well,”  he  con- 
tinued, 4 4 we  have  got  to  sustain  these  amens.  Arm 
yourselves  universally,  and  that  too  with  weapons 
of  war ; for  we  may  be  brought  to  the  test,  to  see 
If  we  will  stand  up  to  the  line.  We  are  the  King- 
dom of  God ; we  are  the  State  of  Deseret ; and  we 
will  have  Brigham  for  Governor  as  long  as  he 
lives.  We  will  not  have  any  other  Governor.” 
Brigham  Young  fully  endorsed  these  sentiments. 
44  Brother  Heber,”  he  said, 44  has  been  prophesying. 
You  know  I call  him  my  prophet,  and  he  prophe- 
sies for  me.  And  now  I prophesy  that,  if  this  peo- 
ple will  live  their  religion,  the  God  of  Heaven  will 
fight  their  battles,  bring  them  off  victorious  over 
their  enemies,  and  give  to  them  the  kingdom.  This 
ie  my  prophecy.  I said  amen  to  all  that  Brother 
Heber  prophesied,  for  it  is  true.  And  he  may  say 
amen  to  all  that  I prophesy,  for  it  is  true  also.”  It 
is  estimated  that  the  Mormons  can  bring  five  or  six 
thousand  men  into  the  field. 


EUKOPB 

In  Great  Britain , Wednesday,  October  7,  was  ob- 
served as  a day  of  humiliation  and  prayer,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  disasters  in  India.  Meetings  were 
held  in  all  the  churches,  and  contributions  were 
taken  up  in  aid  of  the  sufferers.  At  the  Crystal 
Palace  an  audience  of  27,000  persons,  each  of  whom 
paid  one  shilling  for  admittance,  assembled  to  hear 
a discourse  from  Rev.  Mr.  Spurgeon,  a young  Bap- 
tist clergyman,  who  has  within  a few  months  be- 
come highly  popular. — Dr.  Livingstone,  the  African 
traveler,  has  been  delivering  lectures,  the  object  of 
which  is  to  show  that  Central  Africa  is  capable  of 
producing  cotton  to  such  an  amount  as  ultimately 
to  become  the  rival  of  the  United  States. 

The  Emperors  of  France  and  Russia  had  a per- 
sonal interview  at  Stuttgardt,  the  capital  of  Wur- 
temberg,  on  the  15th  of  September.  They  met 
with  great  apparent  cordiality.  A similar  inter- 
view took  place  on  the  1st  of  October,  at  Wiemar, 
between  the  Emperors  of  Russia  and  Austria.  No- 
thing has  been  made  public  indicating  that  these 
meetings  had  in  view  any  special  political  object. 

The  Russian  ship  of  the  line,  Isfort,  foundered  in 
the  Baltic  on  the  night  of  September  10th,  having 
on  board  813  persons,  all  of  whom  perished. 

THE  EAST. 

From  India  intelligence  has  heen  received  to  the 
middle  of  September.  Its  general  aspect  is  favor- 
able. The  forces  before  Delhi  were  considerably 
augmented,  and  offensive  operations  had  been  un- 
dertaken, in  all  of  which  the  mutineers  had  bjeen 
worsted.  It  is  reported  that  the  King  had  made 
proposals  of  submission.  Although  General  Have- 
lock was  unable  to  effect  the  relief  of  the  Europeans 
besieged  in  Lucknow,  his  approach  drew  toward 
him  so  large  a portion  of  the  besiegers  that  the  be* 
leaguered  garrison  were  emboldened  to  make  a sally 
against  the  remainder.  They  succeeded  not  only  in 
destroying  many  of  the  enemy,  but  took  back  with 
them  supplies  sufficient  for  three  weeks’  consump- 
tion. It  was  therefore  anticipated  that  they  would 
be  able  to  hold  out  until  General  Havelock,  strength- 
ened by  reinforcements  which  were  on  the  march, 
could  force  his  way  to  their  relief.  The  mutiny  has 
not  spread  to  any  considerable  extent  in  the  Bom- 
bay army;  Central  India  remains  undisturbed;  and 
the  great  Mohammedan  festival  of  the  Mohurrum, 
whose  approach  excited  apprehensions  even  in  Cal- 
cutta, passed  off  quietly  throughout  India.  In  Cal- 
cutta a meeting  of  merchants  and  others  has  been 
held,  at  which  a petition  was  framed  to  be  present- 
ed to  Parliament,  representing  that  the  East  India 
Company  was  altogether  inadequate  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  country,  and  praying  that  measures 
might  be  taken  to  remove  the  government  from  the 
Company,  substituting  in  its  place  the  direct  gov- 
ernment of  the  Queen.  Among  the  victims  of  the 
mutiny  are  four  American  missionary  families,  sta- 
tioned at  F uttehgurh.  These  are  Rev.  John  E.  Free- 
man and  wife,  Rev.  David  A.  Campbell  and  wife, 
Rev.  Albert  O.  Johnson  and  wife,  Rev.  Robert  K. 
M4Mullen,  wife,  and  two  children.  They  were  sent 
out  by  the  Presbyterian  Board.  The  property  of 
the  mission,  amounting  to  $100,000,  was  totally  de- 
stroyed. 

From  China  there  is  nothing  of  importance  be- 
yond reports  of  fresh  victories  obtained  by  the  reb- 
els, the  capture  of  a fort,  and  the  blockade  of  Can- 
ton River  by  the  English  fleet,  under  Admiral  Sey- 
mour. The  proclamation  of  blockade  was  issued 
on  the  4th  of  August. 
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Journey*  and  Researches  m South  Africa,  by  Da- 
vid Livingstoke,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.  (Published  by 
Herper  and  Brothers.)  The  AfHcan  explorations  of 
Mr.  Livingstone  have  established  hi9  reputation  as 
one  of  the  most  enterprising  and  intelligent  trav- 
elers of  the  age.  In  the  commencement  of  this 
work  he  gives  a scanty  allowance  of  personal  con- 
fessions, serving  in  some  degree  to  gratify  the  nat- 
ural curiosity  which  is  cherished  concerning  the 
history  of  a distinguished  man.  Mr.  Livingstone 
is  a Scotchman,  descended  from  a race  of  honest 
ancestors,  in  whose  unsullied  character  he  takes  not 
a little  excusable  pride.  His  parents  were  in  hum- 
ble life,  and  found  it  difficult  by  the  most  vigilant 
economy  to  make  both  ends  meet.  At  the  age  of 
ten  he  was  put  into  a cotton  factor}*,  to  aid  in  the 
support  of  the  family  by  his  little  earnings.  With 
an  intense  thirst  for  learning,  he  combined  diligent 
study  at  an  evening  school  with  his  daily  toils,  and 
thus  acquired  a knowledge  of  Latin,  reading  Hor- 
ace and  Virgil  at  sixteen  with  great  ease.  At  the 
same  time,  he  eagerly  devoured  every  book  he 
could  lay  his  hands  on,  except  novels,  from  which 
he  was  restrained  by  his  religious  training.  Sci- 
entific works  and  books  of  travel  were  his  especial 
delight,  but  he  dould  not  get  up  a taste  for  Bos- 
ton’s 44  Fourfold  State”  or  Wilberforce’s  44  Practical 
Christianity,”  in  spite  of  the  recommendations  of 
his  father,  which,  on  due  occasion,  were  fortified  by 
the  rod.  He,  however,  became  the  subject  of  pro- 
found religious  impressions,  and  soon  conceived  the 
idea  of  devoting  himself  to  missionary  labors  among 
the  heathen.  HU  first  plan  was  to  select  the  em- 
pire of  China;  and  he  commenced  the  study  of 
medicine  in  order  to  be  qualified  for  the  enterprise. 
In  this  way  a love  of  natural  history  was  excited, 
and  much  of  his  scanty  leisure  was  devoted  to  bo- 
tanical and  mineralogical  excursions.  He  still 
continued  to  work  in  the  factory  during  the  sum- 
mer, and  was  thus  enabled  to  support  himself  while 
attending  the  medical  and  Greek  classes  in  Glas- 
gow, and  also  the  divinity  lectures  of  Dr.  Ward- 
law,  in  the  winter.  Having  made  such  proficiency 
in  bis  medical  studies  as  to  be  admitted  a licen- 
tiate of  the  Faculty  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 
be  was  anxious  to  carry  into  effect  his  project  of 
engaging  in  a Chinese  mission.  The  Opium  War 
at  that  time,  however,  was  at  its  height,  and  it  was 
deemed  inexpedient  for  him  to  proceed  to  China. 
In  this  dilemma  he  turned  his  thoughts  to  Africa, 
and  in  1840  embarked  for  Cape  Town.  He  reached 
that  place  after  a voyage. of  three  months,  and  soon 
went  into  the  interior,  where,  from  that  time  until 
the  past  year,  he  has  been  devoted  to  medical  and 
missionary  labors  without  cost  to  the  inhabit- 
ants. 

The  relation  of  his  experience  in  this  work  is 
singularly  interesting.  His  life  abounded  in  ad- 
ventures during  his  residence  in  Africa.  He  sees 
the  most  extraordinary  aspects  of  barbarous  life. 
With  the  keen  observation  of  a scientific  explorer 
he  combines  an  almost  childlike  simplicity  of  feel- 
ing, which  gives  his  narrative  a certain  uncon- 
scious nAivet£,  almost  like  the  antique  flavor  of  a 
chronicle  of  the  Middle  Age.  Of  all  the  recent  ad- 
mirable works  on  Africa,  no  one  surpasses  it  in 
richness  of  information  and  attractiveness  of  style. 
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After  various  peregrinations  he  selected  the 
beautiful  valley  of  Mabotsa  as  a missionary  sta- 
tion, and  pitched  his  tent  there  in  1848,  intending 
to  make  it  his  permanent  centre  of  operations.  One 
of  his  earliest  adventures  was  a rencontre  with  a 
lion,  of  such  a marvelous  character  that  he  meant 
to  keep  it  in  store  to  tell  his  children  when  in  hit 
dotage.  But  it  was  extorted  from  him  by  the  im- 
portunities of  friends,  and  certainly,  from  any  other 
lips  than  those  of  the  good  Scotch  missionary,  it 
would  possess  a decided  air  of  romance.  The  peo- 
ple of  the  village  had  been  much  troubled  by  lions, 
which  leaped  into  the  cattle-pens  by  night,  and 
destroyed  their  cows.  They  even  attacked  the 
herds  in  open  day.  This  was  so  unusual  an  oc- 
currence that  the  people  believed  they  were  be- 
witched, and  were  too  cowardly  to  fat  e the  enemy 
in  a fair  field.  They  occasionally  went  out  in  pur- 
suit of  them,  and  in  one  excursion  of  the  kind  our 
missionary  took  a very  decided  part.  They  found 
the  lions  on  a small  hill  about  a quarter  of  a mile 
in  length,  and  covered  with  trees.  A circle  of 
men  was  formed  round  it,  and  they  gradually  closed 
up,  ascending  pretty  near  to  each  other.  Living- 
stone remained  below  on  the  plain  with  a native 
schoolmaster  named  Mebalwe.  As  they  saw  one 
of  the  lions  sitting  on  a rock  within  the  closed 
circle  of  men,  the  schoolmaster  fired,  hitting  the 
rock  on  which  the  animal  was  sitting.  He  bit  at 
the  spot  struck  as  a dog  does  at  a Btick  or  stone 
thrown  at  him,  and  then  made  off  through  the 
opening  circle,  and  escaped  unhurt.  The  men  were 
afraid  to  attack  him,  perhaps  on  account  of  their 
belief  in  witchcraft.  When  the  circle  was  re-formed 
they  saw  two  other  lions  in  it,  but  were  afraid  to 
fire  lest  they  should  shoot  the  men,  who  allowed 
these  beasts  also  to  get  away.  Despairing  of  kill- 
ing one  of  the  lions,  the  party  retraced  their  steps 
toward  the  village,  but  on  going  round  the  hill  an- 
other lion  was  seen  sitting  on  the  rock,  with  a lit- 
tle bush  in  front.  Being  about  thirty  yards  off, 
Livingstone  fired  his  double-barreled  gun  into  the 
bush,  and  they  all  cried  out,  44  He  is  shot!  he  is 
shot!”  But  before  he  could  load  a second  time 
the  lion  sprang  upon  him,  seized  him  by  the  shoul- 
der, and  they  both  came  to  the  ground  together. 
The  lion  gave  a horrible  growl,  and  shook  his  vic- 
tim as  a terrier  dog  does  a rat.  The  shock  pro- 
duced a stupor  like  that  which  is  probably  felt  by 
a mouse  after  the  first  shake  of  the  cat.  It  caused 
a sort  of  dreaminess — there  was  no  terror,  no  sense 
of  pain — although  the  man  in  the  paws  of  the  lion 
was  perfectly  conscious.  It  seemed  like  the  par- 
tial action  of  chloroform  described  by  patients,  who 
see  the  operation  without  feeling  the  knife.  This 
singular  condition  was  not  the  result  of  any  men- 
tal process.  The  shake  removed  every  emotion 
of  fear,  and  allowed  no  sense  of  horror  in  looking 
round  at  the  beast.  Perhaps,  our  author  suggests,  - 
this  peculiar  state  is  produced  in  all  animals  killed 
by  the  carnivora,  and  if  so,  it  is  a merciful  provis- 
| ion  for  lessening  the  pain  of  death.  Turning 
round  to  relieve  himself  of  the  weight  of  the  lion’a 
| paw,  which  was  on  the  back  of  his  head,  he  saw 
Mebalwe  trying  to  shoot  him  at  a distance  of  ten 
or  fifteen  yards.  His  gun  missed  fire  in  both  bar- 
rels, and  the  lion  immediately  left  his  prize  and 
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turned  upon  his  new  victim.  Spears  and  musket- 
balls,  however,  soon  did  the  work  for  him,  and  he 
fell  down  dead.  The  whole  scene  lasted  but  a few 
moments,  and  must  have  been  his  paroxysms  of 
dying  rage.  The  effect  on  the  tough  Scotchman 
was  of  no  trivial  magnitude ; besides  crushing  the 
bone  Into  splinters,  he  left  eleven  tooth-wounds  on 
the  upper  part  of  the  arm.  A bite  from  the  lion  is 
stated  to  resemble  a gun-shot  wound.  It  is  gen- 
erally followed  by  a great  deal  of  sloughing  and 
discharge,  and  pains  are  felt  in  the  part  periodical- 
ly forever  afterward.  The  author  had  on  a tartan 
jacket  at  the  time,  and,  as  he  thinks,  it  wiped  off 
all  the  virus  from  the  teeth  that  pierced  the  flesh, 
for  he  felt  no  subsequent  inconvenience,  while  two 
of  his  companions  in  the  affray  suffered  from  the 
peculiar  pains,  and  a man  whose  shoulder  was 
wounded  showed  the  wound  actually  burst  forth 
afresh  on  the  same  month  of  the  following  year. 

A sketch  of  the  author’s  African  housekeeping 
presents  a picture  of  domestic  life  under  novel  cir- 
cumstances. As  there  are  no  shops,  every  thing 
must  be  made  up  from  the  raw  material.  You 
want  bricks  to  build  a house,  and  you  must  go  into 
the  field,  cut  down  a tree,  and  saw  it  into  planks 
to  make  the  brick-moulds.  The  materials,  too,  for 
doors  and  windows,  you  must  find  in  the  forest. 
Having  got  the  meal  ground,  the  wife  proceeds  to 
make  it  into  bread.  The  oven  may  be  a large  hole 
scooped  in  an  ant-hill,  with  a slab  of  stone  for  a 
door.  Another  way  is  to  make  a good  fire  on  a 
level  piece  of  ground,  and  when  the  ground  is 
thoroughly  heated,  to  place  the  dough  in  a small 
frying-pan,  or  directly  on  the  hot  ashes;  invert 
any  sort  of  a metal  pot  over  it,  draw  the  ashes 
round,  and  then  make  a small  fire  on  the  top,  and 
you  will  soon  have  a fine  batch  of  bread.  The 
family  made  its  own  butter,  churning  in  a jar; 
candles  were  run  in  a mould ; soap  was  procured 
from  the  ashes  of  the  plant  salsola.  Every  body 
was  up  betimes  in  the  morning.  It  was  then  fresh 
and  delightful,  however  hot  a day  might  be  in 
prospect.  After  family  worship,  and  breakfast  be- 
tween six  and  seven,  school  was  opened,  men,  wo- 
men, and  children  being  invited  to  attend.  School 
over  at  eleven  o'clock,  while  the  missionary's 
wife  was  occupied  in  domestic  affairs,  the  mission- 
ary himself  had  some  active  labor  as  a smith,  gar- 
dener, or  carpenter,  which  he  took  hold  of  without 
gloves.  After  dinner  and  a brief  siesta,  the  wife 
attended  her  infant  school,  which  was  very  popu- 
lar with  the  young  urchins  whom  their  parents  left 
entirely  to  their  own  caprice.  They  generally 
mustered  a hundred  strong.  Both  husband  and 
wife  were  kept  busy  until  after  sunset  in  superin- 
tending the  various  affairs  of  the  day.  In  the 
evening  the  missionary  went  into  the  town  to  con- 
verse with  the  natives,  but  not  always  on  religious 
subjects,  however.  On  three  nights  of  the  week, 
as  soon  as  the  cows  were  milked,  and  it  had  be- 
come dark,  they  had  a public  religious  service,  and 
one  of  secular  instruction,  aided  by  pictures  and 
specimens.  They  suffered  much  from  drought. 
At  one  time,  com  was  so  scarce  that  they  were 
obliged  to  live  on  bran.  They  craved  animal  food, 
but  were  often  glad  to  accept  a dish  of  locusts. 
These  insects  are  strongly  vegetable  in  taste,  the 
flavor  varying  with  the  plants  on  which  they  feed. 
They  are  sometimes  roasted  and  pounded  into 
meal,  which,  with  a little  salt,  is  not  unpalatable. 
They  are  not  good  boiled,  but  roasted  they  have  a 
better  relish  than  shrimps.  There  is  a physiolog- 


ical reason  why  locusts  and  honey  should  be  eaten 
together.  A large  kind  of  caterpillar  was  in  great 
request  with  the  natives,  and  the  children  became 
fond  of  them.  They  also  partook  with  avidity  of 
a very  large  frog,  which,  when  cooked,  have  the 
appearance  of  chickens. 

In  addition  to  the  curious  descriptions  of  the 
native  manners  and  customs  with  which  this  work 
abounds,  it  is  rich  in  information  concerning  the 
natural  history  of  the  interior  of  Africa,  a branch 
of  inquiry  to  which  Dr.  Livingstone’s  attainments 
and  tastes  qualify  him  to  do  ample  justice. 

The  Life  and  Ijabors  of  the  Rev . T.  II.  GallOUdet, 
LL.D .,  by  Rev.  Hemaw  Humphrey,  D.D.  (Pub- 
lished by  Robert  Carter  and  Brothers.)  The  emi- 
nent  position  of  the  late  Mr.  Gallaudet  in  the  cause 
of  education,  religion,  and  philanthropy  will  make 
this  volume  highly  welcome  to  a large  class  of 
readers  in  this  country.  As  a pioneer  in  the  in- 
struction of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  his  name  was 
widel}'  celebrated,  while  his  devotion  to  the  work 
of  juvenile  culture  and  public  philanthropy  in  va- 
rious branches  entitles  him  to  a distinguished  plaoe 
among  the  benefactors  of  the  age.  His  biography 
is  here  narrated  with  singular  felicity  by  his  friend 
and  class-mate,  President  Humphrey,  who  has 
found  a congenial  task  in  the  commemoration  of 
the  moral  beauty  which  was  the  roost  conspicuous 
element  in  the  character  of  its  subject.  The  in- 
tellect of  Mr.  Gallaudet  was  by  no  means  of  an 
ordinary  cast ; his  mental  activity  was  finely  tem- 
pered with  sound  judgment ; his  perceptions  were 
both  accurate  and  lucid ; his  rare  power  of  expres- 
sion and  illustration  was  under  the  habitual  control 
of  an  exquisite  taste;  but  still  you  were  not  so 
mnch  impressed  with  the  brilliancy  of  his  talents 
as  with  his  purity  of  heart,  his  remarkable  disin- 
terestedness, his  wonderful  freedom  from  worldly 
aims  and  personal  ambition.  You  might  admire 
the  one,  but  you  could  not  fail  to  venerate  the 
other. 

Mr.  Gallandet  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Decem- 
ber 10,  1787.  His  ancestors  were  of  the  brave 
Huguenot  stock  which  has  furnished  this  country 
with  so  much  of  its  best  blood.  While  he  was  yet 
very  young  his  parents  removed  to  Hartford,  where 
he  soon  attracted  attention  as  a bright  and  prom- 
ising boy.  Having  completed  hiB  preparatory 
studies  in  the  Grammar-School  of  that  city,  he 
entered  the  sophomore  class  of  Yale  College  in 
1802,  before  he  had  entered  upon  his  sixteenth 
year.  Although  the  youngest  member  of  his  class, 
he  had  no  superior  in  general  scholarship,  while 
his  youthful  appearance,  his  modest  bearing,  and 
his  amiable  disposition  made  him  a universal  fa- 
vorite. He  evinced  an  uncommon  talent  and  taste 
for  mathematics,  but  his  forte  was  English  compo- 
sition, in  which  branch  he  gave  anticipations  of  the 
excellence  for  which  he  was  afterward  distinguish^ 
ed.  He  graduated  in  1805,  with  the  highest  hon- 
ors of  his  class,  and  the  prediction  of  all  who  knew 
him  that  he  was  destined  to  a bright  and  peculiar 
career. 

Upon  leaving  college  he  entered  the  office  of 
Chauncey  Goodrich,  one  of  the  most  eminent  law- 
yers at  the  Hartford  bar,  and  applied  himself  with 
characteristic  diligence  to  the  study  of  Coke  and 
Blackstone.  But  his  health  failed  him  before  the 
end  of  the  first  year,  and  soon  after  he  was  appoint 
ed  tutor  at  Yale,  and,  returning  to  New  Haven, 
discharged  the  dnties  of  the  office  in  a highly  ao- 
oeptable  manner  for  about  two  years.  While  there, 
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be  passed  his  leisure  hours  in  the  study  of  English 
composition  and  literature,  and  laid  the  foundation 
of  that  idiomatic  and  transparent  style  in  which  he 
had  few  equals  among  American  writers. 

Upon  completing  his  engagement  in  the  Faculty 
of  Yale  College,  his  health  did  not  permit  his  con* 
tinning  in  sedentary  pursuits,  and  he  accepted 
the  agency  of  a large  commercial  house  in  New 
York.  His  duties  took  him  into  active  life,  and  a 
tour  in  the  bracing  air  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains 
improved  his  health  and  gave  fresh  vigor  to  his 
constitution.  Upon  his  return  he  entered  a count- 
ing-house as  clerk,  intending  to  devote  his  life  to 
mercantile  pursuits.  But  about  this  time  he  be- 
came the  subject  of  strong  religious  impressions ; 
and,  relinquishing  his  prospects  in  business,  decided 
to  become  a minister  of  the  Gospel,  and  entered 
the  Andover  Theological  Seminary  in  the  autumn 
of  1811.  He  passed  through  the  prescribed  course 
of  studies,  and,  in  1815,  was  licensed  to  preach. 
Meantime,  he  had  become  deeply  interested  in  the 
case  of  Alice  Cogswell,  the  daughter  of  a physician 
in  Hartford,  who  had  the  misfortune  to  be  deaf 
and  dumb.  Her  father,  a man  of  sense  and  in- 
formation, had  early  directed  his  attention  to  the 
European  institutions  for  the  education  of  deaf 
mutes,  and  was  anxious  that  his  daughter  should 
enjoy  the  benefit  of  their  methods.  The  calamity 
of  his  own  child  had  also  awakened  his  sympathy 
for  others  in  a like  condition.  He  succeeded  in 
imparting  his  own  interest  in  the  subject  to  sev- 
eral friends  in  Hartford,  and  an  association  was  at 
length  formed  for  the  establishment  of  an  asylum. 
It  was  found  necessary  to  send  a person  to  Europe 
in  order  to  study  the  system  of  instruction,  and 
thus  prepare  the  way  for  its  introduction  in  this 
country.  Mr.  Gallaudet  was  at  once  selected  for 
the  purpose,  and  on  the  25th  of  May,  1815,  em- 
barked for  Liverpool,  furnished  with  letters  of  in- 
troduction to  the  most  distinguished  philanthro- 
pists in  Great  Britain,  and  to  the  heads  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb  schools  in  London  and  Edinburgh. 
He  arrived  in  England  after  a voyage  of  thirty 
days,  and  soon  made  his  way  to  the  metropolis. 
But  he  did  not  there  find  the  encouragement  which 
he  had  been  led  to  anticipate.  The  schools  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb  were  private  establishments,  whose 
proprietors,  intent  on  the  main  chance,  were  reluc- 
tant to  initiate  a stranger  into  the  secret  of  their 
management.  He  met  with  no  better  success  in 
Edinburgh,  which  city  be  immediately  visited  after 
his  disappointment  in  London.  As  a last  resort,  he 
decided  to  avail  himself  of  an  offer  of  the  Abb6  Si- 
card,  the  celebrated  teacher  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
Asylum  at  Paris,  who  had  consented  to  give  him 
every  facility  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  pur- 
pose. The  political  state  of  France  being  in  great 
confusion,  he  delayed  his  visit  for  a few  months, 
remaining  meantime  in  Edinburgh,  and  enjoying 
the  social  and  literary  advantages  of  that  intellect- 
ual city.  He  made  the  acquaintance  of  Dugald 
Stewart,  Professor  Playfair,  and  other  Edinburgh 
celebrities,  and  formed  an  agreeable  intimacy  with 
Dr.  Thomas  Brown,  the  brilliant  lecturer  on  moral 
philosophy.  It  was  not  until  the  month  of  March, 
1816,  that  he  arrived  in  Paris.  Here  he  at  once 
placed  himself  under  the  instruction  of  the  Abb6 
Sicard,  and  in  less  than  three  months  had  so  far 
mastered  the  system  as  to  be  prepared  to  return 
home  and  commence  the  asylum  for  deaf  mutes  in 
his  own  country.  During  his  stay  in  Paris  he  reg- 
ularly preached  in  the  English  chapel  of  the  Ora- 


toire,  delivering  the  remarkable  course  of  sermons 
which  were  afterward  published  in  London,  aud 
which,  though  perhaps  now'  little  read  with  the 
prevailing  taste  for  a more  bustling  and  impas- 
sioned style,  are  among  the  most  admirable  speci- 
mens of  pulpit  eloquence  which  this  country  has 
produced. 

Mr.  Gallaudet  returned  to  this  country  in  Au- 
gust, 1816,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Laurent  Clerc,  a 
deaf  mute  of  France,  and  one  of  the  principal  as- 
sistants of  the  Abb6  Sicard,  whose  name  has  since 
been  honorably  connected  with  the  system  of  in- 
struction for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  America.  In 
April,  1817,  the  Connecticut  Asylum  was  opened, 
and  for  several  years  was  indebted  to  the  wisdom 
and  energy  of  Mjt.  Gallaudet  for  an  eminent  degree 
of  success.  His  impaired  health  at  length  com- 
pelled him  to  tender  his  resignation,  and  in  April, 
1830,  he  retired  from  the  service.  He  was  soon 
invited  to  become  the  agent  of  the  American  Col- 
onization Society,  and  to  take  charge  of  the  New 
England  Asylum  for  the  Blind,  in  Boston,  but,  on 
account  of  the  state  of  bis  family  and  his  own 
health,  he  declined  each  of  the  proposals.  In  1832 
he  received  the  appointment  of  Professor  of  the 
Philosophy  of  Education  in  the  University  of  New 
York,  which  he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  not  to  accept. 
Overtures  were  also  made  to  him  from  various 
quarters  to  secure  his  services  in  new  projects  of 
education,  but  they  all  received  a negative,  Mr. 
Gallaudet  devoting  most  of  his  time  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  juvenile  works  which  have  rendered 
such  essential  aid  to  the  cause  of  popular  religious 
education.  In  1838  he  accepted  the  office  of  chap- 
lain to  the  Hartford  Retreat  for  the  Insane,  and 
continued  to  discharge  the  duties  of  that  station 
until  1850.  In  the  spring  of  that  year  his  health 
began  to  show  symptoms  of  serious  decline,  and  as 
the  summer  advanced,  he  often  complained  much 
of  exhaustion.  In  the  month  of  July  he  was  at- 
tacked with  dysentery,  from  the  prostration  of 
which  he  only  rallied  at  intervals.  He  lingered 
until  the  10th  of  September,  when  he  quietly 
breathed  his  last.  His  daughter,  who  was  fanning 
him  at  the  time,  was  not  aware  of  any  change  till 
the  physician  came  into  the  room  and  told  her  he 
was  dead.  He  had  dreaded  the  final  struggle,  but 
so  calmly  did  he  pass  away  that  he  was  no  more 
conscious  of  the  change  than  the  infant  is  when  it 
falls  to  sleep  in  the  arms  of  its  mother.  The  wife 
of  Mr.  Gallaudet  was  a deaf-mute  lady  of  Con- 
necticut, and  a family  of  eight  children,  all  of 
whom  hear  and  speak,  was  the  result  of  the  union. 

The  memory  of  this  excellent  man  will  long  be 
revered  by  the  lovers  of  human  improvement.  He 
was  inspired  with  a native  passion  for  doing  good  ; 
his  life  was  devoted  to  objects  of  great  public  im- 
portance ; he  took  the  lead  in  several  of  the  philan- 
thropic movements  which  characterize  the  age.  At 
the  same  time,  he  presented  a beautiful  example  of 
the  graces  of  private  character.  With  religioui 
convictions  of  the  most  austere  stamp,  he  was  a 
model  of  amenity  and  sweetness  in  social  life.  Al- 
though absorbed  in  duties  of  high  and  urgent 
moment,  he  neglected  no  act  of  kindness  in  his 
power,  and  was  as  faithful  to  the  charities  which 
constitute  the  grace  of  the  domestic  hearth  as  to 
those  which  court  the  observation  of  the  world. 
In  these  days  of  wild  devotion  to  material  pursuits 
it  is  good  to  contemplate  the  career  of  such  a pure 
and  unworldly  person,  and  we  again  thank  his  bi- 
ographer for  the  interesting  record  of  his  life. 
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HEERFULNESS. — The  subject  to  which  we 
would  solicit  the  attention  of  our  readers  this 
month  is  Cheerfulness,  in  the  largest  sense  of  that 
genial  and  joy-suggesting  virtue.  We  fear  that 
the  observation,  if  not  the  experience,  of  a good 
portion  of  our  readers  will  bear  us  out  in  saying 
that,  in  the  United  States,  this  cheerfulness  does 
not  occupy  a high  place  either  among  the  pleasures 
or  duties  of  life.  Discontent,  indeed,  is  a promi- 
nent characteristic  of  our  age  and  nation,  visible 
in  our  virtues  as  well  as  our  vices,  in  our  morals  as 
well  as  our  manners,  in  our  philanthropy  as  well 
as  our  selfishness  and  greed.  This  discontent, 
though  good  as  an  occasional  sting  and  spur,  tends 
to  weaken  and  distort  activity  the  moment  it  be- 
comes a chronic  disease  of  the  mind ; and  as  all 
healthy  action,  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral, 
depends  primarily  on  cheerfulness,  and  as  ever}” 
duty,  whether  it  be  to  follow  a plow  or  to  die  at 
the  stake,  should  be  done  in  a cheerful  spirit,  we 
have  thought  that  some  exploration  of  the  sources 
and  conditions  of  this  most  vigorous,  exhilarating, 
and  creative  of  the  virtues  might  be  as  useful  as 
the  exposition  of  any  topic  of  science  or  system  of 
prudential  art.  It  would  seem  that,  to  intelligent 
beings,  there  should  be  as  much  interest  gather 
round  the  analysis  of  the  soul  of  a man  as  the  anat- 
omy of  the  fin  of  a fish,  and  that  as  much  attention 
Is  due  to  the  question,  “How  to  get  life?’*  as  to 
the  question,  “ How  to  get  a living  ?” 

And  first  it  may  be  said  that  in  the  absence  of 
tills  cheerfulness — this  clear,  bracing,  sparkling  at- 
mosphere of  the  mind — industry,  learning,  genius, 
and  virtue  are  robbed  of  their  greatest  right,  and 
shorn  of  their  most  endearing  charm ; for  happi- 
ness, without  being  their  aim,  should  be  their  source 
and  end.  God  is  glorified,  not  by  our  groans,  but 
our  thanksgivings ; and  all  good  thought  and  good 
action  claim  a natural  alliance  with  good  cheer. 
There  must  be  something  defective,  morbid,  one- 
sided, or  excessive  in  the  thought  that  inaugurates 
despair,  in  the  action  that  ends  in  self-disgust ; for 
rightly  sings  the  poet : 

" Every  gift  of  noble  origin 
Is  breathed  upon  by  Hope**  perpetual  breath." 

Let  us  then  inquire  what  are  the  sources  and  con- 
ditions of  cheerfulness — what  are  the  easy  frailties 
which  retard — what  are  the  difficult  virtues  which 
aid  its  accomplishment ; how,  if  it  spring  from 
a natural  sweetness  and  felicity  of  disposition,  it 
can  be  preserved  amidst  the  fret  and  stir  of  daily 
life  ? how,  if  it  be  not  an  original  gift  and  grace 
of  Nature,  what  mental  and  moral  discipline  will 
instill  into  the  soul  its  precious  cordial  and  balm  ? 
In  attempting  to  answer  these  questions,  we  shall 
confine  our  remarks  to  the  mental  causes  of  cheer- 
fulness— the  physical  causes  being  implied ; al- 
though we  think,  as  a general  rule,  the  body  is 
more  often  disordered  by  the  mind  than  the  mind 
by  the  body,  and  that  the  indigestion,  to  which 
some  ingenious  materialists  are  wont  to  refer  all 
misanthropy  and  dejection,  is  more  likely  to  be 
caused  by  those  dismal  moods  than  to  cause  them, 
and  has  often  yielded  to  the  witchery  of  fun,  or,  at 
least,  to  a judicious  mixture  of  diet  and  Dickens, 
after  resisting  the  craftiest  siege  of  physic. 

Cheerfulness,  then,  is  a state  or  mood  of  mind 
consisting  either  in  the  equilibrium  and  harmonious 


interaction  of  the  mind*s  powers  and  passions,  or 
in  the  sly  infusion  of  humor  into  the  substance  of 
character.  Its  predominant  feeling  is  one  of  in- 
ward content,  complacency,  and  repose:  but  its 
content  is  not  self-content;  its  complacency  is  not 
self-complacency ; and  its  repose  has  none  of  that 
apathetic  negation  of  all  sympathy  which  we  ob- 
serve in  the  sleek  and  selfish  serenity  of  those  frilled 
and  lavendered  pharisees,  who  show  so  much  Chris- 
tian resignation  to  the  misfortunes,  and  exhibit 
such  exemplary  fortitude  in  enduring  the  miseries, 
that  fall  on  their  neighbors.  Its  virtues  are  mod- 
esty, hope,  faith,  courage,  charity,  love— all  those 
qualities  which  give  beneficence  to  the  heart  and 
comprehensiveness  to  the  brain ; which  calm  inor- 
dinate passions,  adjust  our  expectations  to  our  cir- 
cumstances, moderate  the  infinitude  of  selfish  de- 
sires, and,  above  all,  instill  that  delicious  sense  of 
nearness  to  the  mysterious  fountains  of  joy.  Now 
there  seem  to  be  some  persons,  the  favorites  of  for- 
tune and  darlings  of  nature,  who  are  born  cheerful. 
“ A star  danced”  at  their  birth.  It  is  no  superficial 
risibility,  but  a bountiful  and  beneficent  soul  that 
sparkles  in  their  eyes  and  smiles  on  their  lips. 
Their  inborn  geniality  amounts  to  genius — the  rare 
and  difficult  genius  which  creates  sweet  and  whole- 
some character,  and  radiates  cheer.  The  thunder- 
cloud over  their  heads  never  darkens  their  comfort- 
ing vision  of  the  sunlight  beyond.  The  hard  prob- 
lems which  puzzle  sadder  intellects,  and  the  great 
bullying  miseries  which  overthrow  and  trample  on 
more  despairing  spirits,  never  perplex  their  faith 
or  crush  their  energies ; for,  with  an  insight  that 
acts  like  instinct,  they  detect  the  soul  of  good  hid 
in  the  show  of  evil,  and  are  let  into  the  secret  of 
that  sacred  alchemy  by  which  patience  transmutes 
calamity  into  wisdom  and  power.  This  pure  hap- 
piness of  being,  thus  seated  deep  in  the  heart  of 
their  natures,  realizes  the  meditative  poet's  ideal 
of  growth  in  genial  virtue ; for 

"It  can  so  inform 

The  mind  that  Is  within  them,  so  impress 
With  quietness  and  beauty,  and  so  feed 
With  lofty  thoughts,  that  neither  evil  tongues. 

Rash  judgments,  nor  the  sneers  of  selfish  men. 

Nor  greetings  where  no  kindness  is,  nor  ail 
The  dreary  intercourse  of  daily  life. 

Can  e'er  prevail  against  them,  or  destroy 
Their  cheerful  faith  that  all  which  they  behold 
Is  full  of  blessings." 

But  this  genius  for  good-nature  is  perhaps  as 
rare  as  an}r  other  form  of  genius.  Cheerfulness, 
in  most  cheerful  people,  is  the  rich  and  satisfying 
result  of  strenuous  discipline ; and  to  attain  thia, 
as  to  attain  other  blessings,  the  proverb  holds  good 
of  “ No  pains,  no  gains ; no  sweat,  no  sweet."  The 
first  aim  of  such  a discipline  will,  of  course,  be  to 
implant  a desire  for  the  object ; to  hold  up  to  love 
and  emulation  the  wise,  and  beautiful,  and  win- 
ning content  that  finds  a home  in  glad  and  genial 
spirits;  and  especially  to  teach  that  this  all-em- 
bracing sunniness  of  soul  comes  to  us  by  a series 
of  steps,  the  light  gradually  gaining  on  the  gloom, 
until  darkness  is  slowly  dispelled  by  dawn,  and 
dawn  by  day,  and  we  greet  the  full  sunrise  at  last 
with  a psoan  as  exulting  as  that  in  which  Brown- 
ing's pure-souled  maiden  pours  out  her  ecstasy  to 
the  morning  air : 
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•*1 My! 

Fatter,  and  more  fast. 

O’er  Night's  brim.  Day  boils  at  last; 

Boils,  pare  gold,  o'er  the  cloud-cup  s brim. 

Where  spurting  and  sup  pres  t It  lay— 

For  not  a froth -flake  touched  the  rim 
Of  yonder  gap  In  the  solid  gray 
Of  the  eastern  cloud,  an  hour  away ; 

But  forth  one  wavelet,  then  another,  curled. 

Till  the  whole  sunrise,  not  to  be  suppreat, 

Rosa,  reddened,  and  its  seething  breast 
Flickered  in  bounds,  grew  gold,  then  overflowed  the 
world!" 

Here,  however,  at  the  very  threshold  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  as  if  to  give  us  the  lie,  starts  up  that 
surly  and  savage  theory  of  life  which  connects 
hopefulness  with  foolishness,  and  sourly  resolves 
all  intelligence  into  spleen.  Here  we  come  plump 
against  that  very  large,  very  respectable,  and  very 
knowing  class  of  misanthropes  who  rejoice  in  the 
name  of  Grumblers — persons  who  are  so  sure  that 
the  world  is  going  to  ruin,  that  they  resent  every 
attempt  to  comfort  them  as  an  insult  to  their  sa- 
gacity, and  accordingly  seek  their  chief  consolation 
In  being  inconsolable,  their  chief  pleasure  in  being 
displeased.  Their  raven  croak  drowns  all  melo- 
dies of  lark  and  linnet.  Indeed,  like  Jacques, 
“They  can  suck  melancholy  out  of  a song,  as  a 
weasel  sucks  eggs.”  It  is  to  them  we  are  doubt- 
less indebted  for  that  phrase  which  includes  all  our 
actions,  and  all  the  circumstances  of  our  being  in 
this  world,  under  the  general  term  of  “ the  concerns 
of  life.”  Doleful  and  crabbed,  their  conversation 
is  a succession  of  ominous  prophecies  emitted  in  a 
series  of  growls.  Mad  at  the  infatuation  of  those 
simpletons  who  insist  on  feeling  cheered  by  cheer- 
ful things,  they  gruffly  hint  of  the  tempests  which 
are  cradled  in  the  sunshine  and  the  calm.  You 
meet  one  of  them  in  the  street,  and  in  a gush  of  de- 
light at  the  heavenliness  of  the  weather,  venture 
the  suggestion  that  it  is  a tine  day.  “ Yes,”  he 
replies,  “one  of  those  infernal  storm-breeders  I” 
Such  a creature  having  no  other  comfort  than  a 
kind  of  fretful  satisfaction  in  finding  fault,  you 
make  him  hopelessly  miserable  when  you  leave 
him  no  shadow  of  a cause  for  complaint.  Thus 
Charles  Lamb  speaks  of  one  of  his  companions  who, 
in  the  game  of  whist,  was  always  grumbling  be- 
cause he  had  so  few  trumps.  By  some  artifice  in 
dealing,  the  whole  thirteen  were  once  given  him, 
in  the  hope  that  some  sound  of  glee  might  be  aud- 
ible through  his  instinctive  grunt ; but  after  exam- 
ining his  hand  attentively,  he  looked  more  wretch- 
ed than  ever.  44  Well,  Tom,”  said  Lamb,  “ haven’t 
you  got  enough  trumps  now?”  “Yes,”  was  the 
growling  answer,  “but  I’ve  got  no  other  cards !” 

Indeed,  discontent,  in  the  confirmed  grumbler, 
i$  literally  a complaint— a settled  disease  of  the 
mind.  All  his  perceptions  of  nature  and  life  being 
twisted  and  distorted  into  the  shape  of  his  own 
wretched  fancies,  he  can  see  nothing  as  it  is.  Ob- 
stinate in  absurdity,  you  can  not  tempt  or  coax 
him  into  sense.  44  He  is  as  stiff  as  a poker,”  said 
a friend  of  one  of  these  unreasonable  and  unreason- 
ing dogmatists.  44  Stiff  as  a poker I”  was  the  re- 
ply ; 44  why,  he  would  set  an  example  to  a poker !” 
Dejection  in  the  heart  is  thus  apt  to  become  stupid- 
ity in  the  head  ; and  against  stupidity,  Goethe  tells 
us,  heaven  and  earth  fight  in  vain.  In  fact,  the 
grumbler  cultivates  his  crabbed  folly  as  a consci- 
entious duty,  and  swaggers  and  swells  on  the 
strength  of  it,  as  if  to  be  a snarling  bore  was  to 
reach  the  summit  of  human  excellence,  and  to 


grow  in  stupidity  was  to  grow  in  grace.  “ Sir,” 
said  Dr.  Johnson  in  reference  to  one  of  this  class, 
“ Sir,  Sherry  is  dull,  naturally  dull ; but  he  must 
have  taken  a great  deal  of  pains  to  become  what 
we  now  see  him.  Such  an  excess  of  stupidity  is 
not  in  nature,  Sir.  I am  willing  to  allow  him  all 
the  merit  for  it  he  can  claim.” 

Closely  connected  with  this  grumbling  spirit, 
though  often  superior  to  its  baser  qualities,  is  that 
mood  of  the  mind,  made  up  of  pride  and  dejection, 
which  has  been  aptly  named  sulkiness — a bog  in 
which  the  souls  of  some  men  seem  to  flounder  about 
during  the  whole  term  of  their  lives,  with  sympa- 
thies resolutely  shut  to  all  the  approaches  of  kind- 
liness and  cheer.  There  they  abide,  in  the  soul’s 
44  muggy”  weather,  “sucking,”  as  Coleridge  says, 
44  the  paws  of  their  own  self-importance,”  and  find- 
ing, we  may  add,  but  little  juice  and  nutriment 
therein.  The  word,  and  the  unamiable  mood  it 
expresses,  seem  both  to  have  had  their  birth  in  En- 
gland. 44  There  is  nothing,”  says  Sydney  Smith, 
in  his  sharp,  sweet  way,  44  which  an  Englishman 
enjoys  more  than  the  pleasure  of  sulkiness— of  not 
being  forced  to  hear  a word  from  any  body  which 
may  occasion  to  him  the  necessity  of  replying.  It 
is  not  so  much  that  Mr.  Bull  disdains  to  talk,  as 
that  Mr.  Bull  has  nothing  to  say.  His  forefathers 
have  been  out  of  spirits  for  six  or  seven  hundred 
years,  and,  seeing  nothing  but  fog  and  vapor,  he  is 
out  of  spirits  too ; and  when  there  is  no  selling  or 
buying,  or  no  business  to  settle,  he  prefers  being 
alone  and  looking  at  the  fire.  If  any  gentleman 
was  in  distress  he  would  lend  a helping  hand ; but 
he  thinks  it  no  part  of  good  neighborhood  to  talk 
to  a person  because  he  happens  to  be  near  him.  In 
short,  with  many  excellent  qualities,  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  the  English  are  the  most  dis- 
agreeable of  the  nations  of  Europe — more  surly  and 
morose,  with  less  disposition  to  please,  to  exert 
themselves  for  the  good  of  society,  to  make  small 
sacrifices,  and  to  put  themselves  out  of  the  way. 
They  are  content  with  Magna  Charta  and  trial  by 
jury ; and  think  they  are  not  bound  to  excel  the 
world  in  small  behavior,  if  they  are  superior  to 
them  in  great  institutions.” 

In  our  own  country,  which,  with  a certain  ex- 
quisite irony,  we  are  fond  of  calling  the  44  happiest” 
country  in  the  world,  we  are  preserved  by  our  ea- 
ger, insatiable  activity  from  so  stolid  a fault  as 
sulkiness  ; but  this  activity,  though  it  may  evince 
large  powers  of  mind  and  great  energies  of  will, 
does  not  evince  them  as  harmoniously  combined,  and 
the  restless  and  curious  spirit  of  the  nation  is  vexed 
with  the  demon  of  nervous  discontent.  Doubtless 
this  is  owing,  in  a great  degree,  to  the  flood  of  new 
opinions  which  has  been  poured  into  the  public 
mind — opinions  which  satirize  the  facts  of  our  daily 
life  without  infusing  into  the  will  and  the  moral 
sentiments  the  vigor  requisite  to  change  them,  and 
demand  the  exercise  of  energies  which  they  have 
not  the  power  to  evoke.  Hence  that  fretful  impa- 
tience with  the  actual  which  comes  from  the  union 
of  vague  aspiration  with  imbecile  purpose — large- 
ness of  mental  view  with  limitation  of  moral  pow- 
er. Such  persons  should  be  more,  or  know  less. 

Another  source  of  individual  and  national  cheer- 
fulness, too  often  disregarded  in  our  country,  is  the 
trained  capacity  to  take  pleasure  in  little  things — 
to  bend  our  whole  energies  to  the  progressive  real- 
ization of  moderate  but  ascending  aims — and  to 
regulate  those  passions  of  pride,  vanity,  envy,  av- 
arice, and  ambition  which  poison  instead  of  purify- 
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ing  the  sources  of  action.  This  power  of  enjoyment 
proceeds  from  right  ideas  as  well  as  from  right 
sentiments.  It  evinces  that  breadth  and  penetra- 
tion of  understanding  by  which  objects  are  seen  in 
their  i$al  dimensions  and  natural  relations,  with 
the  occasional  harshness  of  the  truth  softened  by 
the  sense  of  beauty  and  the  sense  of  humor.  We 
then  perceive  the  world  as  it  is,  and,  what  is  more, 
we  perceive  our  own  modest  place  in  it ; and,  in 
our  gratitude  for  what  we  have,  lose  all  feeling  of 
discontent  for  what  we  have  not.  But  in  America 
each  individual  is  prone  to  be  more  impressed  with 
his  deserts  than  his  duties  or  his  capacity  to  com- 
pass his  deserts;  and  nowhere  else  is  mediocrity 
subject  to  such  agonies  of  baffled  desire.  Our  bus- 
iness, driving  along  through  a storm  of  panics, 
too  often  proves  to  us  that 4 * going  ahead  too  fast” 
really  means  going  backward,  and  is  continually 
producing  those  desperate  pinches  in  the  money- 
market  in  which  the  debtor's  troubled  heart  stamps 
on  his  face  that  look  of  ruin,  which,  to  the  shrewd 
banker,  says  as  plainly  “Don’t  trust  me,”  as  his 
lips  say  44  Do  lend  me !”  But  still  the  eager  and 
headlong  rush  proceeds — every  merchant  ravenous 
to  be  an  Astor,  every  politician  a Clay,  every  cler- 
gyman a Channing,  every  showman— oh ! help  us, 
genius  of  anti-climax!— a Bamum ! Continually 
nettled  by  the  failure  of  our  selfish  aspirations,  we 
resent  as  injustice  the  disappointments  of  our  van- 
ity and  greed  ; and  are  apt  to  feel,  when  foiled  in 
expectations  it  was  foolish  to  have  ever  cherished, 
something  of  the  irritated  self-sufficiency  of  that 
monarch  whom  Montaigne  mentions,  who,  on  the 
sudden  death  of  an  only  child,  indicated  to  Provi- 
dence his  sense  and  resentment  of  the  injury  by 
abolishing  in  his  dominions  the  Christian  religion 
for  a fortnight ! 

So  wide-spread  is  this  discontent,  that  a talent 
for  unhappiness  is  fast  getting  to  be  a source  of 
distinction;  and  among  the  many  tones  in  the 
hubbub  of  universal  talk,  the  voice  that  quickliest 
arrests  attention  is  the  voice  that  wails,  snarls, 
groans,  shrieks,  howls,  or  hisses.  Our  best  qual- 
ities and  our  best  people  are  apt  to  catch  the  infec- 
tion of  this  screaming  forcible-feebleness,  and  to 
lose  their  power  to  cheer  in  their  passion  to  declaim. 
Even  our  religious  people,  paralyzed,  seemingly, 
by  a contemplation  of  the  works  of  Satan,  are  not 
celebrated  for  entering  into  the  joy  of  their  Lord. 
Our  morality,  the  moment  it  sets  about  the  work 
of  reform,  has  a strong  impulse  to  become  grim, 
haggard,  and  screechy;  and  even  the  loftier  vir- 
tues are  prone  to  put  on  a vinegar  aspect,  and  to 
depress  rather  than  exhilarate.  Our  benevolence, 
for  instance,  sometimes  labors  most  conscientious- 
ly to  make  itself  unamiable,  diffuses  unhappiness 
from  the  best  of  motives,  and,  growing  sour  and 
shrewish  by  its  contact  with  suffering  or  contem- 
plation of  wrong,  dispenses  as  much  gall  to  its 
opponents  as  it  does  balm  to  the  afflicted  and  op- 
pressed. It  seems  to  find  a saturnine  satisfaction 
in  fastening  its  attention  on  the  darkest  side  of  life. 
If  there  be  any  thing  base  or  brutal  in  the  foulest 
dens  of  metropolitan  iniquity,  see  how  eagerly  it 
seizes  it,  emphasizes  it,  detaches  it  from  its  rela- 
tions, talks  about  it,  writes  about  it,  throws  it  into 
the  faces  and  stamps  it  on  the  imaginations  of  young 
and  old,  in  the  hope,  we  may  suppose,  of  invigor- 
ating the  sense  of  right  by  corrupting  the  sense  of 
beauty,  and  converting  us  into  philanthropists  by  a 
process  which  begins  by  disgusting  us  with  human 
nature.  Scenes  of  misery  and  sin  thus  occupying 


the  most  conspicuous  places  in  the  picture-gallery 
of  the  mind,  it  is  not  surprising  that  many  humane 
people,  aghast  at  the  contemplation,  should  grad- 
ually associate  cheerfulness  with  selfishness,  and 
dutifully  determine  that  nothing  but  wretchedness 
shall  escape  from  their  tongues  and  encamp  on 
their  faces.  This  morbid  benevolence,  first  adopted 
as  a duty,  soon  resolves  itself  into  a taste ; and  then 
they  hunt  eagerly  on  the  trail  of  offenses  to  gather 
fresh  topics  of  horrifying  scandal,  and  every  new 
batch  of  crimes  furnishes  additional  material  for 
their  ghastly  gossip.  And,  to  crown  all,  in  ex- 
ploring the  causes  of  the  wickedness  and  wretch- 
edness which  oppress  their  imaginations,  the}*  have 
a strange  proclivity  to  hit  on  those  things  which 
are  capable  in  themselves  of  affording  innocent 
pleasure,  and  too  often  think  their  purpose  is  at- 
tained when  they  have  pasted  a thundering  “Thou 
shalt  not !”  on  all  amusements  and  recreations. 

Now  this  ascetic  acid  in  our  morality  and  re- 
ligion must  be  modified  by  an  aesthetic  element,  or 
we  strip  from  virtue,  and  duty,  and  devotion  the 
“ awful”  loveliness,  by  which  they  attract  as  well 
as  command,  inspire  as  well  as  warn,  cheer  as  well 
as  threaten.  It  is  as  dangerous  to  morality  aa  it 
is  destructive  to  cheerfulness  to  make  virtue  the 
husky  and  haggard  thing  it  is  so  often  held  up  to 
be ; and  accordingly,  in  the  formation  of  harmoni- 
ous character,  great  stress  is  to  be  laid  on  the  edu- 
cation of  the  sense  of  beauty.  There  is  nothing 
that  cheers  so  much  as  this ; and  the  contemplation 
of  beauty  in  nature,  in  art,  in  literature,  in  human 
character,  diffuses  through  our  being  a soothing 
and  subtle  joy,  by  which  the  heart’s  anxious  and 
aching  cares  ard  softly  smiled  away.  Infuse  into 
the  purpose  with  which  you  follow  the  various  em- 
ployments and  professions  of  life,  no  matter  how 
humble  they  may  be,  this  sense  of  beauty,  and  you 
are  transformed  at  once  from  an  artisan  into  an 
artist.  The  discontent  you  feel  with  the  w ork  you 
are  compelled  to  do  comes  from  your  doing  it  in 
the  spirit  of  a drudge.  Do  it  in  the  spirit  of  an 
artist,  with  a perception  of  the  beauty  which  in- 
heres in  all  honest  work,  and  the  drudgery  will 
disappear  in  delight.  It  is  the  spirit  in  w hich  we 
work,  not  the  wrork  itself,  wrhich  lends  dignity  to 
labor ; and  many  a field  has  been  plowed,  many  a 
house  has  been  built,  in  a grander  spirit  than  has 
sometimes  attended  the  government  of  empires  and 
the  creation  of  epics.  The  cheerfulness  which 
comes  from  the  beautiful  performance  of  such  se- 
cluded duties  disclaims  all  aid  from  mere  animal 
spirits,  and  attaches  itself  resolutely  to  what  is  Im- 
mortal in  our  being.  It  is,  as  South  would  say, 
44  a masculine  and  severe  thing ; the  recreation  of 
the  judgment,  the  jubilee  of  reason;  filling  the 
soul,  as  God  fills  the  universe,  silently  and  with- 
out noise!” 

We  have  thus  gone  over  some  of  the  sources  and 
causes  of  cheerfulness,  and  attempted  to  state  a 
few  of  the  leading  principles,  the  disregard  of  which 
causes  so  much  fret  and  discontent.  It  is  the  in- 
firmity of  us  all  that  we  rarely  discover  these  prin- 
ciples, obvious  as  they  are,  until  we  have  bitter 
experience  of  the  consequences  of  their  violation ; 
in  this  somewhat  resembling  that  astute  Irish  pilot 
who  assured  the  captain  of  the  ship  that  he  knew 
all  the  rocks  on  the  coast;  44 And  that,”  he  said, 
as  the  vessel  struck  and  split — 44  that  is  one  at 
’em !”  Still  we  must  be  allowed,  even  if  the  in- 
formation be  of  no  ethical  use,  to  proceed  to  state 
the  great  crowning  principle  of  growth  in  cheerful 
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character,  including,  as  it  does,  all  those  which 
have  been  already  considered,  and  suggesting  many 
more — a principle  which  would  repay  the  minutest 
and  most  extensive  scrutiny,  but  which  we  have 
only  space  rapidly  to  indicate.  This  relates,  of 
course,  to  the  Food  of  the  mind — the  daily  bread 
of  thought,  emotion,  and  experience  which  the  mind 
eats,  and  converts  into  the  blood,  and  bone,  and 
sinew  of  character.  This,  more  than  any  thing 
else,  determines  our  destiny  for  gladness  or  for 
gloom.  The  chief  sources  of  this  mental  food  are 
external  nature,  society,  and  the  various  forms  of 
literature  and  art.  All  these  have  their  cheerful 
and  invigorating  or  dark  and  depressing  phase,  ac- 
cording to  the  disposition  we  bring  to  the  feast. 

Nature  is  an  inexhaustible  fountain  of  cheer — 
not,  indeed,  as  seen  and  felt  by  those  whose  simple 
object  is  to  make  her  yield  a certain  amount  of 
com  and  potatoes  for  the  body,  but  by  those  who 
also  regard  her  as  the  dear  and  gracious  mother, 
teeming  with  food  for  the  brain  and  heart  of  her 
children.  Communion  with  her  sights,  sounds, 
colors,  and  forms — the  hieroglyphics  of  God — and 
with  the  inner  spirit,  which  gives  them  life,  mean- 
ing, and  language  to  the  soul — closeness  to  her 
mighty  heart,  and  contact  with  her  informing  mind 
— this  is  the  love  of  nature  which  inspires,  heals, 
refreshes,  sublimes,  and  cheers.  And  happy  are 
they  whose  characters  grow  and  ripen  under  her 
genial  ministries,  and  who,  in  the  words  of  a great 
poet,  speaking  from  his  own  deep  experience,  can 
testify  “of  pleasures  lying  upon  the  unfolding 
intellect  plenteously  as  morning  dew-drops;  of 
knowledge  inhaled  insensibly  like  the  fragrance ; 
of  dispositions  stealing  into  the  spirit  like  music 
from  unknown  quarters;  of  images  uncalled  for 
and  rising  up  like  exhalations ; of  hopes  plucked 
like  beautiful  wild-dowers  from  the  ruined  tombs 
that  border  the  highways  of  antiquity,  to  make  a 
garland  for  a living  forehead ; in  a word,  of  Nature 
as  a teacher  of  truth  through  joy  and  through  glad- 
ness, and  as  a creatress  of  the  faculties  through  a 
process  of  smoothness  and  delight.” 

But  hastening  from  this  attractive  theme,  whose 
fullness  of  wealth  we  have  barely  hinted,  let  us 
hazard  a remark  or  two  on  the  nature  of  the  men- 
tal food  w'e  derive  from  social  life.  Here,  in  the 
intercourse  of  conversation,  there  is  not  only  the 
expression  of  thoughts  and  feelings,  but  the  direct 
passage  of  mind  into  mind,  and  characters,  accord- 
ingly,  are  mutually  fed  and  formed.  In  conversa- 
tion, to  use  a violent  image,  we  eat  each  other  up, 
and  this  intellectual  cannibalism  results,  if  the 
conversation  be  good,  in  an  increase  of  mental 
substance  to  all.  Mr.  Webster  was  accustomed  to 
place  conversation  above  all  the  other  means  and 
implements  by  which  knowledge  is  obtained  and 
dispositions  infused.  How  important,  then,  that 
this  great  element  of  culture  should  be  cheerful, 
sympathetic,  enlivening,  the  graceful  play  of 
knowledge,  the  festivity  of  intelligence,  instead  of 
being  the  sour,  egotistic,  sulky,  or  frivolous  thing 
into  which  it  is  so  often  perverted.  A grumbler  or 
bigot  in  this  intercourse  should  recollect  that  he  is 
spoiling  the  temper  of  others  in  parading  his  own, 
and  that  a voluminous  catalogue  of  his  aches  and 
pains,  or  a fierce  outburst  of  his  prejudices  and 
hatreds,  is  hardly  needed  to  gratify  the  civil  curi- 
osity that  inquires  after  his  health,  or  the  polite 
tolerance  that  asks  his  opinion.  And,  in  reference 
to  this  matter  of  health,  there  are  some  persons, 
bores  by  instinct  and  profession,  who  carry  into 


their  conversation  a strong  flavor  of  opodeldoc  and 
catnip-tea;  who  convert  every  body  with  whom 
they  talk  into  a consulting  physician;  and  who 
are  never  so  happy  as  when  they  are  blessed  with 
Borne  lucky  influenza  or  ague,  which  will  furnish 
them  with  a constant  topic  of  edifying  and  attract- 
ive discourse.  . Thus  it  is  related  of  Mr.  Webster, 
that  being  once  in  a great  Western  city,  waiting 
for  the  cars,  he  was  entreated  by  the  Mayor  to  de- 
vote the  hour  he  had  on  his  hands  to  the  business 
of  being  introduced  to  the  citizens.  Somewhat  re- 
luctantly, being  jaded  by  travel,  Mr.  Webster  con- 
sented. The  first  gentleman  led  up  was  Mr.  Janes 
— a thousand  closely  treading  on  his  heels,  all  anx- 
ious to  take  the  great  roan  by  the  hand,  and  only 
an  hour  for  the  whole  to  do  it  in.  “Mr.  Webster,” 
said  the  Mayor,  “allow  me  to  introduce  to  you 
Mr.  Janes,  one  of  our  most  distinguished  citizens.” 
“ How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Janes  ?”  said  Mr.  Webster, 
in  a tone  not  calculated  to  attract  much  confidence. 
“The  truth  is,  Mr.  Webster,”  replied  Mr.  Janes, 
“ I am  not  very  well.”  “ I hope  nothing  serious 
is  the  matter,”  sternly  answered  Mr.  Webster. 
“ Well,  I don’t  know  that,  Mr.  Webster.  I think 
it’s  rheumatiz,  but  my  wife—”  Here  the  Mayor 
rapidly  interposed  with  the  next  citizen : 44  Mr. 
Webster,  this  is  Mr.  Smith;”  and  thus,  for  the 
poor  satisfaction  of  shaking  hands  writh  Mr.  Smith, 
Mr.  Webster  was  doubtless  rendered  wretched  to 
the  end  of  his  days,  through  the  profound  ignorance 
in  which  he  was  left  os  to  the  exact  nature  of  Mr. 
Janes’s  complaint. 

But  of  all  the  expedients  to  make  the  heart  lean, 
the  brain  gauzy,  and  to  thin  life  down  into  the 
consistency  of  a cambric  kerchief,  the  most  suc- 
cessful is  the  little  talk  and  tattle  which,  in  some 
charmed  circles,  is  courteously  styled  conversation. 
How  human  beings  can  live  on  such  meagre  fare- 
how  continue  existence  in  such  a famine  of  topics 
and  on  such  a short  allowance  of  sense — is  a great 
question,  if  philosophy  could  only  search  it  out. 
All  we  know  is  that  snch  men  and  women  there 
are,  who  will  go  on  dwindling  in  this  way  from 
fifteen  to  fourscore,  and  never  a hint  on  their  tomb- 
stones that  they  died  at  last  of  consumption  of  the 
head  and  marasmus  of  the  heart ! The  whole  uni- 
verse of  God,  spreading  out  its  splendors  and  ter- 
rors, pleading  for  their  attention,  and  they  wonder 
44  where  Mrs.  Somebody  got  that  divine  ribbon  in 
her  bonnet!”  The  whole  world  of  literature, 
through  its  thousand  trumps  of  fame,  adjuring 
them  to  regard  its  garnered  stores  of  emotion  and 
thought,  and  they  think,  44  It’s  high  time,  if  John 
intends  to  marry  Sarah,  for  him  to  pop  the  ques- 
tion!” When,  to  be  sure,  this  frippery  is  spiced 
with  a little  envy  and  malice,  and  prepares  its 
small  dishes  of  scandal  and  nice  bits  of  detraction, 
it  becomes  endowed  with  a slightly  venomous  vi- 
tality, which  does  pretty  well,  in  the  absence  of 
soul,  to  carry  on  the  machinery  of  living,  if  not  the 
reality  of  life.  Seriously,  however,  this  levity  of 
being,  whether  innocent  or  malevolent,  which  thus 
splits  the  mind  np  into  chips  and  splinters  of 
thought,  and  leaves  it  vacant  of  substance  and  sap, 
is  it  not  one,  out  of  many  nobler  causes,  of  the  ru- 
mored lack  of  cheerfulness  in  American  women  ? — a 
fact  of  which  we  know  nothing  except  from  the 
melodious  wail,  alternating  with  melodramatic 
shrieks,  that  comes  up  from  so  large  a portion  of 
our  best  feminine  literature.  The  men,  of  course, 
are  great  rascals,  and  deprive  women  of  their  rights, 
and  circumscribe  the  sphere  of  their  influence,  and 
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hypocritically  sonnetize  Desdemonas  of  the  kitchen 
and  Imogens  of  the  nursery,  and  are,  besides,  as 
superficial  as  they  are  wicked — all  that  is  freely 
granted ; but  still,  is  it  not  possible  that  women, 
the  autocratic  rulers  at  least  of  social  life,  can  make 
it  a little  better  subserve  its  great  purpose  of  edu- 
cating and  enriching  the  mind  without  any  loss  to 
its  more  festive  grace  and  airier  charm  ? 

But  leaving  a topic  which  is  fast  treading  on  the 
perilous  edges  of  impertinence,  let  us  pass  to  the 
consideration  of  books,  the  third  source  of  our  men- 
tal food.  Here  the  influences  springing  from  a 
communion  with  nature  and  intercourse  with  so- 
ciety are  recast  by  the  mind  of  genius  in  the  form 
of  literature.  This  literature,  in  the  varieties  of 
its  spirit  and  depth,  contains  three  special  forms 
of  genius,  according  as  nature,  or  society,  or  both, 
contributed  to  build  them  up.  Thus  Wordsworth 
has  derived  his  inspiration  and  his  nutriment  al- 
most exclusively  from  a communion  with  external 
nature;  Pope,  Swift,  Walpole,  Chesterfield,  and 
Thackeray  have  derived  theirs  almost  as  exclu- 
sively from  an  intercourse  with  society;  while 
Chaucer,  Cervantes,  Shakspeare,  Goethe,  and  Scott 
combine  the  two.  Authors  of  this  last  class  have 
the  most  robust  health  of  mind,  and  dispense  the 
most  invigorating  cheer.  But  there  is  still  anoth- 
er class,  composed  of  men  of  large  but  diseased 
powers  and  passions,  who  perversely  misconceive 
both  nature  and  social  life,  distorting  and  discolor- 
ing them  with  the  morbid  peculiarities  of  their  own 
minds.  These  authors  belong  to  the  Satanic  or 
the  sentimental  school,  according  as  their  inspira- 
tion is  mixed  with  a willful  pride  or  insatiable 
vanity;  and  though  their  genius  may  intensely 
stir  the  soul  for  the  time,  they  in  the  end  deform 
or  debilitate  it.  They  represent  the  grumbler,  the 
sulker,  the  caustic  abstractionist,  the  unregulated, 
inharmonious  mind  and  discontented  heart,  as  vi- 
talized and  exaggerated — as  transfigured  by  the 
light,  and  mighty  with  the  powers,  and  tyrannous 
with  the  influence,  of  impassioned  genius.  They 
are,  indeed,  bitter  fountains  of  mental  disease  and 
gloom ; yet  as  long  as  people  will  go  to  literature 
as  to  a sort  of  gilded  dram-shop  of  the  brain,  and 
love  to  read  books  that  stimulate  only  to  leave 
them  weak  and  miserable,  just  so  long  will  such  ! 
authors  continue  to  be  the  most  popular.  The  two 
great  European  leaders  of  this  school  of  Satanic  1 
sentimentality  are  Rousseau  and  Byron — men 
whose  powers  and  accomplishments  have  never 
been  too  highly  lauded,  and  the  cheerlessness  of 
whose  sentiments,  the  informing  and  directing  soul 
of  their  powers,  has  never  been  adequately  probed 
and  exposed.  Each  was  afflicted  with  the  raven-  ' 
ous  desire  to  re-create  the  world  after  his  own  im- 
age, and  stamp  on  nature  and  man  “ Jean  Jacques, 
his  mark,*’  “Noel  Byron,  his  seal.”  How  mean 
appears  their  self-exaggerating  disregard  of  all  the 
laws  and  limitations  of  our  being,  when  compared 
with  the  lofty  composure  with  which  Wordsworth 
modestly  contents  his  ambition  for  influence : 

“Still  glides  the  stream,  and  shall  forever  glide : 

The  form  remains,  the  function  never  dies: 

But  we,  the  great,  the  mighty,  and  the  wise, 

We  men,  who  in  our  morn  of  life,  defied 
The  elements,  must  periah.  Be  it  so: 

Content  if  something  from  our  hands  have  power 
To  live,  and  act,  and  Help  the  future  hour; 

And  if,  as  toward  the  silent  tomb  we  go, 

Through  hope,  through  love,  and  Faith's  transcend  ant 
dower. 

We  feel  that  we  are  greater  than  we  know.” 


It  is  not  necessary  to  cheerful  writing  that  it 
should  be  witty  writing  or  even  humorous  writing. 
There  is  more  inward  joy  to  be  derived  from  Thom- 
son’s Seasons  or  Barrow’s  Sermons  than  from 
Pope’s  insidiously  misanthropic  satires,  or  Hood's 
subtly  pathetic  extravaganzas.  Cheerfulness  is  a 
characteristic  of  all  great  writers  whose  thoughts 
and  imaginations  have  their  spring  in  primitive 
feelings  and  affections,  which  are  sound,  vigorous, 
and  unspotted  with  discontent  and  misanthropy. 
Thus  Wordsworth,  who  never  made  but  one  joke  in 
his  life — and  the  wit  of  man  has  so  far  labored  in 
vain  to  see  the  point  even  of  that — is  still  as  essen- 
tially cheerful  in  his  sylvan  serenity  of  mood,  as  that 
audacious,  riotous,  and  profound  buffoon,  Rabelais, 
who,  like  old  Fortunatus,  is  “all  felicity  up  the 
brims.”  There  is  often  in  pathos  a gentle  and  re- 
fining melancholy,  a tender  sadness,  which  does 
not  sadden.  The  visionary  splendors  of  Spenser’s 
romantic  muse  are  as  capable  of  infusing  comfort 
into  despairing  imaginations,  as  Montaigne’s  chirp- 
ing practical  wisdom  is  of  expelling  crotchety  no- 
tions from  snarled  and  tangled  intellects.  The  fire 
of  Milton’s  genius  burns  away  the  mists  and  vapors 
of  the  soul  as  readily  as  they  are  chased  away  by 
Ariosto’s  more  graceful  and  gleeful  enchantments. 
The  tempest-like  passions  that  rend  the  breasts  of 
Lear,  Macbeth,  and  Othello  are  spiritual  tonics. 
In  short,  where  there  is  health  in  the  senses  and 
the  soul  of  the  writer,  there  is  cheer ; and,  what  is 
more,  the  sun-like  radiation  of  cheer. 

Young  writers  who  believe,  with  Shelley,  that 
most  men 

“Are  cradled  into  poetry  by  wrong, 

And  learn  in  suffering  what  they  teach  In  song,** 
but  who  foiiget  that  such  experience,  passed  through 
the  dissolving  imagination  of  robust  natures,  comes 
out  in  the  form  of  beauty,  are  apt  to  get  up  an  an- 
guish to  sing  about ; to  make  their  particular  griev- 
ance their  whole  stock  in  trade ; and,  mendicants 
for  sympathy,  to  pass  round  the  hat  to  collect  such 
coppers  of  compassion  and  small  change  of  tears  as 
tender  hearts  can  spare  to  relieve  their  puny  and 
puerile  miseries.  If  any  good  friend  to  them  and 
to  good  letters  would  just  hint  that  the  greatest 
poets  are  the  most  cheerful,  they  would  as  quickly 
affect  vivacity  as  they  now  worship  gloom.  Sterne 
states  that  when  he  visited  Paris,  in  1767,  he  found 
that  every  French  woman  of  fashion  went  through 
three  stages: — first,  a coquette;  then,  as  her  charms 
began  to  fade,  a deist;  then,  as  she  caught  a 
glimpse  of  the  grave,  a devotee.  One  lady,  who 
ought,  he  says,  to  have  been  a deist  for  some  five 
years  before  he  had  the  honor  of  making  her  ac- 
quaintance, expressed  to  him  her  fear  that  she  was 
beginning  to  doubt  the  truth  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion. Sterne  looked  in  her  face,  where  beauty 
was  palpably  on  the  wane,  and,  as  if  he  were  over- 
come by  its  loveliness,  said,  “Madam,  it  is  too 
soon — too  soon!”  She,  overjoyed,  dropped  the 
deist,  reassumed  the  coquette,  and  reported  all  over 
Paris  that  the  Reverend  Mr.  Sterne  had  said  more 
for  revealed  religion  in  half  an  hour  than  all  the 
Encyclopflediosts  had  ever  said  against  it.  Now 
the  affectation  of  misery  in  half  the  sentimental 
poetry  that  spoils  the  spirits  of  its  readers  is  capa- 
ble of  a conversion  as  instantaneous  as  the  affecta- 
tion of  deism  in  Sterne’s  faded  coquette ; for  this 
much  is  to  be  said  for  human  nature,  that  men  will 
adopt  sense  as  readily  as  nonsense,  provided  it  flat- 
ters their  vanity  as  well. 

In  these  remarks  on  Cheerfulness  we  have  ven- 
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tared  slightly  to  suggest,  without  pretending  to 
exhaust,  some  of  the  sentiments  and  principles 
which  bear  on  the  production  of  a state  of  mind 
without  which  wealth,  position,  genius,  fame,  are 
but  splendid  tombs  of  happiness ; and  with  which 
pain,  poverty,  and  calamity  are  deprived  of  their 
power  to  torture,  if  not  to  wound.  In  conclusion, 
let  us  recapitulate  some  of  the  sources  of  this  cheer- 
fulness, and  some  of  the  sources  of  the  discontent 
which  poisons  it,  in  a series  of  statements  as  to 
what  we  should  do,  and  what  we  should  avoid  do- 
ing. We  should  first  vividly  realize  the  beauty 
and  dignity  of  that  mood  of  inward  content  and 
ontward  beneficence,  crowned  as  it  is  with  life’s 
choicest  blessings,  in  order  to  see  how  mean  is  that 
spirit  which,  starving  its  sympathies  to  glut  its 
antipathies,  crabbedly  grumbles  or  haughtily  sulks 
through  existence,  perversely  fertile  in  plaints 
amidst  bounties  which,  in  a cheerful  heart,  would 
call  forth  pceans.  We  should  cultivate  that  fresh- 
ness of  perception  by  which  we  have  a satisfying 
delight  in  little  things,  so  that  we  move  through 
common  pleasures  and  familiar  scenes  as  if,  in  the 
exquisite  phrase  of  the  poet,  44  Life  were  one  long 
and  sweet  surprise !”  We  should  avoid  the  error, 
so  prolific  of  discontent,  which,  mistaking  abstract 
conceptions  for  inspiring  and  productive  ideas, 
places  so  wide  a gulf  between  thought  and  action 
that  every  thing  we  think  satirizes  every  thing  we 
do.  We  should  not  only  hold  the  rein  on  those 
▼ices  and  selfish  passions  which  naturally  end  in 
despair,  but  should  explore  the  causes  by  which 
the  virtues  and  loftier  sentiments,  when  they  dis- 
dain all  alliance  with  the  sense  of  beauty,  the  sense 
of  humor,  and  the  sense  of  enjoyment,  too  often 
exhibit  a morbid  hatred  of  evil  rather  than  a genial 
love  of  good,  and  tumble  into  the  Slough  of  De- 
spond while  seemingly  in  the  suburbs  of  the  Ce- 
lestial City.  We  should  systematically  purify  the 
intellect  from  egotism  and  delusion ; see  things  in 
their  real  dimensions  and  right  relations,  and  not 
as  they  are  detached  and  exaggerated  by  our  pas- 
sions ; seek  the  good  rather  than  good  appearances ; 
learn  to  smile  at  our  own  follies  before  we  laugh 
at  those  of  others ; and,  through  a wide  and  genial 
communion  with  nature,  society,  and  good  books, 
feed  the  mind  with  the  wholesome  food  which 
builds  up  vigorous  and  cheerful  character.  But 
especially  must  we  watch  and  wait  for  those  pre- 
cious moments,  not  common  to  the  most  bounti- 
fully endowed  natures,  but  coming  at  intervals  to 
all,  when  Heaven  seems  graciously  to  open  on  our 
minds,  and  we  become  compact  of  bliss — when, 
through  inlets  of  inspiration  suddenly  lifted,  stream 
thoughts  and  sentiments  which,  for  the  time,  make 
existence  ecstasy  1 Fix  these  moods  in  the  mem- 
ory, hoard  them  in  the  heart,  assimilate  them  to 
the  very  substance  of  the  soul ; for  they  can  endear 
life,  and  make  it  beautiful  and  sweet,  long  after 
their  imparadising  rapture  has  faded  into  the  44  light 
of  common  day. ” 44  Hold,”  says  the  Eastern  prov- 
erb— 44  hold  all  the  skirts  of  thy  mantle  extended 
when  Heaven  is  raining  gold  !” 

(fMtnr’H  (fnsij  CJiair. 

BUT  what  chair  is  easy  now  ? The  Lisbon  of 
smiling  palaces  and  faces,  and  the  Lisbon  of 
ruins  and  dismay,  were  hardly  more  different  from 
each  other  than  the  holidays  of  this  year  and  those 
of  last. 

Great  commercial  transactions  are  conducted  so 
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entirely  upon  paper — so  little  actnal  money  is  ever 
seen,  and  only  its  representative,  either  in  bank- 
notes or  mercantile  paper — that  commercial  rain 
seems  almost  a theory. 

Are  there  not  crops  ? are  there  not  railroads  and 
steam,  buyers  and  consumers,  peace  and  fair  weath- 
er ? Why  there  should  be  any  limit  to  expansion 
— why,  if  things  flourish  when  there  are  eleven 
millions  of  specie  to  meet  one  hundred  and  four 
millions  of  liabilities,  they  should  not  equally  flour- 
ish when  there  are  two  hundred  millions  of  liabil- 
ities, is  clear  enough,  doubtless,  to  those  who  see 
it,  but  to  the  barbarian  outsider  it  is  very  wonder- 
ful. If  things  are  really  sound  when  there  is  but 
one  dollar  in  gold  to  pay  fifty  dollars  or  five  dollars 
in  paper,  bow  can  it  matter  whether  you  vary  a 
little  more  or  less  from  your  five  or  your  fifty  ? 

But  it  is  for  Easy  Chairs  in  bank  parlors,  not  in 
editorial  rooms,  to  answer  such  questions.  This 
Chair,  however,  mast  be  allowed  to  donbt  whether 
they  know  much  about  it.  This  Chair  cultivates 
a secret  suspicion  that  a large  stomach,  watch- 
keys,  and  a situation  of  dignity  in  a marble  or 
free-stone  edifice  near  Wall  Street,  do  not  neces- 
sarily constitute  sagacity  or  intelligence,  although 
they  very  often  coexist.  This  Chair  is  heretical  to 
the  degree  of  thinking  that  great  wisdom  was  not 
found  in  great  institutions  during  the  height  of  the 
pressure ; and  that  a panic  among  men  in  one  place 
is  very  like  that  in  another. 

But  it  may  ask  humbly  if  nothing  is  settled  in 
mercantile  affairs — if  no  principle  is  acknowledged 
sufficiently  to  become  a canon  ? 

For  instance,  in  an  ordinary  condition  of  har- 
vests and  general  prosperity  can  there  be  no  ap- 
proximation to  knowing  precisely  what  ratio  the 
coin  in  a country  ought  to  bear  to  the  liabilities  ef 
the  country,  never  leaving  out  of  account,  of  course, 
the  possibility  of  a panic  ? A panic  is  the  same  aa 
a general  run — a stampede  of  specie.  Now  there 
are  certain  conditions  when  there  is  no  panic  5 is 
there  no  way  of  settling  how  those  conditions  are 
to  be  maintained  ? 

Well,  as  we  said,  we  know  such  high  and  mighty 
themes  are  not  for  Easy  Chairs  that  roll  themselves 
around  the  earth,  and  speculate  upon  what  they 
see.  Our  chief  delight  has  been  in  watching  that 
model  man,  Gunny  bags — an  old,  and  ever-present 
friend.  He  came  hurrying  home,  and  finding  his 
bank  sonnd  he  expanded  his  brow,  and  stood  abont 
Wall  Street  with  his  thumbs  in  his  waistcoat,  a be- 
nign image  of  large  harvests  and  specie-paying 
banks.  14  Don’t  fret  yourselves,  gentlemen,”  said 
Solomon  to  the  passers-by;  44 why  trouble  your 
minds  and  risk  yonr  digestions?  We  have  ex- 
panded a little,  perhaps,  but  look  at  the  harvest! 
We  have  gone  a little  fast,  perhaps,  but  we  have  mo 
war,  no  alarm.  Keep  easy,  my  friends  ; keep  cool 
and  comfortable  ; above  all,  beware  of  panic !” 

Thus  Gunnybags.  Bnt  the  storm  deepened  and 
darkened.  Still  that  beneficent  waistcoat  unfold- 
ed its  whiteness  to  men’s  eyes,  and  tho  cheerful 
voice  besought  them  to  beware  of  panic. 

The  suspension  in  Philadelphia  came.  “Per- 
plexing, doubtless,  gentlemen,”  said  President 
Gunnybags  to  his  Board  of  Directors;  44  but  I fear 
they  lost  their  heads.  I am  very  much  afraid  they 
suffered  themselves  to  yield  to  panic.” 

Darker  and  darker  it  came.  44  For  Heaven’s 
sake,  don’t  be  frightened !”  cried  the  good  Gunny- 
bags, with  ashy  lips ; 44  we  are  sound,  Sirs— -sound 
as  old  oak!” — and  the  President  beamed  a kind 
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of  dismal  stare  upon  all  who  talked  with  him. 
44  The  cause  of  the  trouble,  Sir  ? Expansion,  ex- 
pansion, Sir.  We  are  too  much  expanded,  Sir. 
Hen,  women,  and  children  — all  expanded,  Sir. 
But  we  are  sound,  Sir,  and  we  shall  go  through ; 
mark  my  words,  Sir!  we  shall  go  through!” 

The  depositor  withdrew,  vaguely  satisfied.  Gun- 
nybags  grew  thin.  He  ate  no  dinner.  He  smiled 
no  smile.  He  smoked  a cigar — he  was  unused  to 
it,  and  it  shook  his  nerves.  He  was  gloomy — al- 
most morose — almost  savage.  He  stalked  down 
town  and  met  his  friends.  They  asked  anxiously, 
with  haggard  eyes.  44  J upiter,  Sirs ! even'  body  is 
In  such  a panic.  We  shall  pay  every  cent,  Sir!” 

44  But  who  makes  the  panic  ?”  timidly  gasped  a 
nervous  man,  who  had  large  investments  in  the  Jer- 
emy Diddler — a pretty  fancy,  but  not  paying  now. 

“ Who  makes  it,  Sir  ? You  make  it,  and  every 
body  else  who  bothers  the  banks !” 

“ But  the  banks  will  not  lend — how  are  we  to 
pay  our  debts  ?'' 

44  Zounds,  Sir,  find  the  money ! Do  you  think 
banks  can  lend  to  a panic-stricken  community? 
No,  Sir ! They  want  the  money  themselves.  But 
we  shall  go  on,  Sir.  We  shall  go  through,  panic 
•or  no  panic  !” 

Bluster  and  white  waistcoat  did  a great  deal. 
Timid  men,  interested  in  the  Jeremy  Diddler,  with 
a view  of  making  money  suddenly — stood  still,  and 
merely  6hook  in  their  shoes.  If  they  asked  for 
money  at  the  bank,  President  Gunnybags  bellowed 
at  them  that  they  couldn't  have  it.  If  they  asked 
to  have  a bill  cashed  in  specie,  President  Gunny- 
bags sneered  bitterly  at  merchants  who  were  so 
short-sighted  as  to  destroy  all  confidence,  and  cre- 
ate a panic.  If  they  asked  what  they  should  do, 
President  Gunnybags  thundered  forth  that  they 
were  to  help  restore  confidence. 

The  problem  was  difficult  for  brave  men;  for 
the  timid  ones  it  was  quite  overpowering — and  the 
timid  ones,  in  lands  where  majorities  rule,  carry 
the  day.  The  point  was  that  they  could  have 
helped  restore  confidence  if  they  could  have  got  a 
little  money.  44  Don’t  come  here  asking  for  mon- 
ey, Sir;  but,  like  a patriotic  citizen  and  honest 
merchant,  help  restore  confidence,'1  was  all  the 
comfort  they  received. 

Solomon  Gunnybags  took  the  chair  at  a great 
meeting  of  Bank  Directors  and  merchants : 44  Gen- 
tlemen,” said  he,  44  what  we  want  is  confidence.” 

Some  impertinent  in  the  crowd  immediately 
said : 44  The  whole  thing  is  a matter  of  credit.  If 
you  cut  down  your  loans  you  are  recreant  to  your 
implied  contract  with  the  business  world.  Your- 
selves cause  the  panic,  and  could  relieve  it  by 
loans !” 

The  tumult  that  followed  was  immense.  44  Hi ! 
hi !”  shouted  indiscreet  bank  clerks.  44  Put  him 
out  I Hustle  him ! Whew ! whew  1 Whistle ! 
Shriek  1”  There  was  no  end  of  noise  and  confu- 
sion, until  some  reprobate  shouted  out,  44  Hi ! hi ! 
Cheer  and  Tiger  for  Gunnybags,  and  bully  for 
panic !” 

The  next  day,  of  course,  the  banks  suspended, 
just  as  Solomon  Gunnybags  was  saying,  44  Come 
what  may,  Sir,  we  shall  go  through !” 

Our  Chair  bore  us  through  the  checkered  scenes 
of  those  days ; and  as  we  slipped  and  rolled  along, 
we  found  ourselves  asking, 44  In  managers  of  bank- 
ing institutions  is  comprehensive  capacity  desira- 
ble, or  is  it  not?” 


Old  Clo'  is  your  only  wear.  Every  body  is 
proud  of  rusty  seams.  Shoulders  says  truly, 
44  Pride  peeps  out  at  all  the  elbows.”  Men  put  on 
last  year’s  coat  with  the  air  of  those  who  are  com- 
mitting all  the  cardinal  virtues  in  one.  It  is  bad 
ton  to  wear  a good  hat.  Seedy  shoes  and  patched 
boots  have  exchanged  respectability  with  white 
cravats  and  patent  leathers.  It  is  out  of  fashion  to 
go  to  the  tailor’s.  If  you  must  have  a new  waist- 
coat— which  is  a weakness — you  can  go  to  the  slop- 
shops. People  used  to  wear  gloves — so  they  did 
helmets.  Are  honest  fingers  not  good  enough  for 
honest  poverty?  Those  handsome  threadbare 
trowsers ! that  shining  seat— or  knee,  if  you  pre- 
fer! that  raveling  coat-cuff!  that  frayed  waist- 
coat! that  shirt-bosom  with  slits!  those  robust, 
naked  hands — manzo  bollUo! — those  boots,  frail 
prisons  of  those  pale  socks  that  gaze  calmly  out 
through  the  bars ! that  heel,  which  loves  the  moth- 
er earth,  and  suffers  no  wool  or  leather  to  separate 
it  from  its  kiss  ! Behold  the  dandy's  fashion  of 
'57,  the  coxcomb  of  economy ! 

Poverty  is  proud,  we  heard ; but  such  overbear- 
ing haughtiness  we  had  not  anticipated.  Some 
unfortunates  retain  their  carriages;  some  have 
been  to  the  Opera ; some  have  subscribed  to  the 
Philharmonic.  Such  men  are  unmindful  of  their 
honor,  and  forget  their  pride. 

Shoulders  is  one  of  these.  He  is  full  of  perverse 
good-nature.  Ruined  in  pocket,  he  resists  ruiu  in 
temper.  Having  lost  his  dollars,  he  will  not  lose  his 
spirits  too.  He  comes  home  smiling — he  positively 
sings  as  he  goes  about  the  house.  When  his  grave 
neighbor,  Blum,  who  is  not  ruined,  says  to  him, 
with  a severity  of  sadness  in  which  a stinging  re- 
proof is  conveyed, 

44  Shoulders,  how  can  you  be  so  gay  ? Have  not 
all  your  prospects  come  down,  as  it  were  ?” 

Then  the  gay  Shoulders  replies : 

44 Without  doubt;  but  how  if  the  ceiling  had 
come  down,  as  it  were  ?'' 

Neighbor  Blum  looks  suspiciously  up  at  the  ceil- 
ing, and  concedes  that  it  is  better  to  have  your  bank 
broken  than  your  head. 

44  There  it  is,  neighbor  Blum  ; and,  having  lost 
my  money,  suppose  the  ceiling  should  come  down, 
strike  my  Amanda  upon  the  head,  instantly  destroy 
her,  or  addle  her  fine  intellects — ri  too,  ri  too,  ri 
too  rol  loo  rol  la !” 

Neighbor  Blum  is  confounded,  and  Shoulders 
explains  that  he  means  to  say  that  there  are  many 
woes  greater  than  his ; and  that,  great  as  they  are, 
they  might  be  sadly  increased  by  the  merest  acci- 
dent. 

44  Besides,  Blum,  this  vast  system  of  credit — ri 
too,  ri  too— upon  which  the  prosperity  of  the  world 
is  built,  which  requires  so  much  lying,  and  swear- 
ing, and  shivering,  and  paralysis  to  maintain — ri 
too,  ri  too— which  makes  every  man  a dirty  mon- 
ey-bag, and  extinguishes  the  love  and  hope  of  bet- 
ter things — ri  too  rol  loo  rol  la — why  should  I not  ex- 
pect to  be  blown  up  by  it  again,  as  I was  before?  Be- 
hold, the  apples  swim ! — you,  for  instance,  Blum !” 

So  the  rattling  fellow  plays  with  his  poverty. 
He  digs  away,  meanwhile,  and  buys  a loaf  for 
Amanda  and  her  sprouts.  Sometimes  he  omits  the 
butter,  and  buys  a bunch  of  flowers.  Blum,  who 
never  smiles,  and  likes  flowers  in  gardens,  thinks 
it  is  a mild  form  of  insanity. 

44  Poor  Shoulders !”  he  says,  44  what  a pity  ho 
lost  his  mind  a little  in  his  misfortunes  I” 

And  only  yesterday  Shoulders  said  to  Amanda: 
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“ What  a pity  that  old  Blum  has  lost  all  his 
heart  in  finding  his  fortune !” 


Our  young  friend  Chloe  is  known  to  all  man- 
kind. She  is  that  quiet,  affectionate,  industrious 
daughter  whom  you  have  seen  putting  the  slippers 
before  the  fire  for  papa,  and  arranging  mamma's 
footstool,  and  44  catching”  the  dresses  of  the  girls  in 
the  last  agonies  of  the  toilet.  She  is  the  proprietor 
and  propeller  of  that  needle  which  goes  click,  click, 
click  against  time,  for  whole  winter  evenings  to- 
gether, dropping  a little  private  tear,  as  brother 
Hal  reads  aloud,  over  the  mother  turned  out,  with 
her  children,  into  “ the  pitiless  storm or  the 
maiden  who  is  44  clasped  to  the  heart”  of  her  noble 
and  handsome  Don  Alphonso  di  Medina-Cceli ; or 
the  pale  and  spiritual  Fitz  Cinnamon  Whey ; the 
poor,  but  high-born  curate,  with  the  straight  nose 
and  coat.  It  is  that  Chloe  whom  all  children  love ; 
who,  somehow,  takes  the  thorn  out  of  their  quar- 
rels, and  whose  cap  is  always  more  comfortable 
than  any  other  cap  in  the  world.  She  is  that  young 
woman  w ho  never  calls  the  children  14  brats”  and 
“plagues,”  and  when  they  are  very  young,  and 
can  not  talk,  but  only  cry,  is  not  forever  thrusting 
her  fingers  in  their  necks  and  cheeks,  and  saying, 
“Kitchee,  kitchee !”  while  the  poor  red  baby  kicks, 
and  struggles,  and  yells  in  the  white  blanket  bound 
with  blue  ribbon ; but  rather  sings  to  it,  in  a soft 
under-tone,  a kind  of  crooning,  tender  lullaby,  dur- 
ing which  the  baby  chirps,  and  crows,  and  smiles, 
and  starts,  and  springs,  as  if  only  it  and  Chloe 
knew  all  about  it.  (Babies  are  its,  we  believe, 
madame  ?) 

This  is  our  friend  Chloe,  whom  all  the  world 
knows,  and  that  is  to  say  loves ; for,  somehow,  to 
know  her  is  to  love  her.  You  open  your  heart  to 
her  involuntarily,  as,  when  the  first  spring  days 
come  soft  and  warm,  you  open  the  window.  If 
then  you  smell  violets  and  see  the  golden  crocuses, 
are  you  sorry — do  you  shut  the  window  again  ? If 
the  violet  began  to  talk  to  you,  as  roses  and  pas- 
sion-flowers do  in  Tennyson’s  garden-song,  would 
you  frown  at  the  little  upstart?  If  the  harebell 
said  to  you,  “ Dear  me ! I wish  I could  bold  more 
dew,  for  there  is  a blade  of  grass  parching,” 
would  you  tell  it  that  it  need  not  bother  itself 
about  dry  blades  of  grass,  but  had  better  mind  its 
own  business,  and  look  pretty?  This  Easy  Chair 
will  tell  you  what  Chloe  would  do.  She  would  go 
down  to  the  little  harebell,  and  bend  over  it,  and 
try  to  squeeze  a tear  into  it,  to  help  out  its  dew — 
all  for  the  love  of  harebells  and  grass — and  this 
Chair  thinks  she  would  do  it,  and  believes,  upon  its 
honor,  that  if  she  did  so,  the  harebell  would  whis- 
per into  Chloe’s  ear : 

44  Thanks,  dear ; it  is  just  as  pure  as  that  which 
came  straight  from  heaven  last  night.” 

Probably  we  should  hear  nothing  at  all  of  this 
conversation.  This  poor  old  Chair  is  as  deaf  as  a 
piece  of  wood.  But  then  Chloe  and  harebells  un- 
derstand each  other. 

This  is  a long  preface  to  the  letter  of  our  little 
friend,  which  we  shall  print,  because  every  body 
knows  Chloe,  and  if  it  is  known  what  she  wants, 
every  body  who  chooses  can  help  her : 

14  Dear  Easy  Chair, — I suppose  yon  know  we 
are  very  poor,  being,  in  that,  only  like  every  bodv 
else.  I am  very  sorry  every  body  has  lost  so  much 
money,  for  it  will  be  so  very  hard  for  people  to  be 
poor  who  have  all  their  lives  been  used  to  being 
rich.  There  is  Cousin  Dolly,  who  has  always  been 


an  heiress,  and  it  was  beautiful  to  see  her,  in  the 
most  splendid  dresses,  and  jewels  on  her  arms  and 
round  her  neck,  saying  to  all  her  friends,  4 1 am 
not  proud  of  these  things  ; it  is  wicked  to  be  proud ; 
and,  besides,  money  is  so  uncertain.’  Now  that  it 
is  really  gone,  and  her  father,  Uncle  Phineas,  say* 
that  he  can’t  pay  for  any  more  tomfoolery  thing?, 
Dolly  only  says,  4 Well,  I’m  sure  it’s  rather  hard : 
for  I’ve  always  been  used  to  wear  them,  and  it  was 
no  fault  of  mine — what  did  you  let  me  have  ’em 
for?*  I pity  her ; how  can  I help  it? 

“But,  dear  Easy  Chair,  there  is  another  case 
almost  as  pitiable.  Mary  Dawson  has  always 
done  my  fine-washing  and  clear-starching.  She 
is  a good,  modest  girl,  and  the  best  daughter  you 
ever  saw.  Well,  now,  pa  has  failed,  and  he  said 
to  me,  kindly,  4 Chloe,  couldn’t  you  do  your  own 
fine-washing?’  I was  almost  sorry  that  I could, 
and  I was  ready  to  cry  to  feel  that  I ought  to.  1 
said,  ‘Yes,  pa,  I can — but  then  poor  Mary  Daw- 
son !’  Pa  said  it  was  hard  ; but  he  added  that  wc 
must  economize  in  every  possible  way ; that  all  his 
property  had  been  assigned  ; that  he  had  no  situa- 
tion and  no  means  of  income ; and  that,  bad  as  it 
was,  I must  tell  Mary  bow  it  was,  and  try  to  ge  t 
somebody  else  to  help  her  with  washing  or  some 
other  kind  of  work. 

“Now  that  I can  do.  Mary  must  work  harder 
for  less  money,  and  perhaps  she  can  get  on.  Her 
case  seems  to  me  a great  deal  harder  than  Cousin 
Dolly’s — and  yet  I can’t  help  Dolly.  That  is  the 
strangeness  of  it.  She  sits  in  the  parlor  practicing 
Thalberg’s  variations  upon  something,  and  she 
doesn’t  do  them  quite  right,  and  then  she  reads 
4 Guy  Livingstone’  or  some  other  new  novel,  and 
then  she  goes  shopping  and  calling  with  Aunt 
Hepsy  Ann.  She  does  it  all  with  the  air  of  a 
martyr.  When  she  goes  into  Stewart’s  and  buys 
something,  she  seems  to  invite  the  clerk  to  consider 
what  a self-sacrifice  she  is  making  in  not  buying 
all  the  splendid  things  in  the  shop.  When  she 
told  her  mother  she  would  have  only  four  new 
ball-dresses  this  winter,  she  said  it  as  if  she  had 
been  saying  that  Bhe  wished  to  sell  all  her  gow  ns 
and  go  in  sackcloth.  She  has  all  the  time  an  air 
which  seems  to  proclaim,  4 1 am  entirely  equal  to 
it* — and  I can’t  get  at  her.  I don’t  dare  to  sym- 
pathize, and  I don’t  dare  to  tell  her  to  cheer  up 
and  to  think  of  Man'  Dawson.  Aunt  Hepsy  Ann, 
too,  says  wre  must  all  be  very  careful  and  econom- 
ical, and  so  she  cuts  down  her  charitable  subscrip- 
tions. It  doesn’t  seem  to  me  to  be  right.  I ask 
her  if  that  is  the  best  way — whether  there  won’t  \ e 
more  need  of  charity  than  ever  this  year ; but  she 
only  answers  4 that  we  must  all  feel  it,  poor  and  all.’ 
That  does  seem  as  if  it  were  so — and  yet  is  Aunt 
Hepsy  Ann’s  feeling  it  any  thing  more  than  having 
less  sweetmeat  with  her  bread,  while  real  poor  peo- 
ple’s feeling  it  is  like  having  no  bread  at  all? 

44  What  can  I do  ? I want  to  help  my  aunt  and 
cousin,  and  I don’t  know  how  to  do  it.  They  seem 
to  think  they  are  doing  wonders,  when  they  seem 
to  me  to  be  doing  nothing.  Yesterday,  when  1 
dined  there,  Aunt  Hepsy  Ann  said  to  me : 4 Chloe, 
in  these  times  we  must  all  make  Christian  efforts, 
and  do  without  many  things  to  which  we  have 
been  always  accustomed.  I should  have  very  lit- 
tle respect  for  people  who  did  not  order  their  house- 
holds to  conform  to  the  times.  My  dear  husband, 
your  uncle,  has  been  unfortunate  in  business.  I 
should  be  very  sorry  if  we  could  not  meet  reverse? 
with  fortitude  and  cheerfulness.  We  must  nil  do 
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so.  Let  him  who  thinketh  he  standeth  take  heed 
lest  he  fall.  My  dear  Chloe,  we  have  no  fish  on 
table,  you  see.  We  shall  dispense  with  it  here- 
after, and  confine  ourselves  to  the  joints  and  des- 
sert. It  is  an  example  I should  be  very  sorry  not 
to  set  at  such  a time.' 

“ I am  so  bewildered  I wish  you  wonld  help  me. 
It  seems  to  me  that  a person  has  no  more  right  to 
make  a merit  of  not  spending  money  when  they 
have  none  to  spend,  than  of  not  singing  when  they 
have  no  voice.  And  yet  Aunt  Hepsy  Ann  and 
cousin  Dolly  are  so  solemn  about  it  that  I know  I 
am  wrong. 

“ Yours  respectfully,  Chlok.” 

Now  we  can  only  say  that  if  we  knew  Mrs. 
Hepsy  Ann  we  should  certainly  tell  her  that  she 
is  a very  absurd  lady.  But  then  we  shall  never 
have  any  chance  to  tell  her  so.  We  shall  never 
get  into  her  drawing-room,  and  she  always  drives 
iu  the  street,  while  among  the  furniture  of  the 
bouses  in  which  Bhe  visits  an  Easy  Chair  is  never 
found.  Besides,  there  is  one  other  reason.  Chloe 
told  us  once — the  dear  child  loves  us,  and  leans 
fondly  upon  our  arms — “ My  Aunt  Hepsy  Ann  de- 
clares she  hates  pets,  and  will  never  have  any  four- 
footed  thing  in  her  house." 


England  has  been  prostrating  herself  in  humil- 
iation and  prayer  on  account  of  her  woes  in  India, 
and  we  have  been  bending  in  thanksgiving  over 
our  golden  harvests. 

The  event  which  sum-joned  England  into  her 
ehurches  is  a harvest  too,  in  some  ways ; and  yet, 
while  it  is  very  easy  to  say  that  the  British  empire 
haB  always  extended  itself  by  base  and  bloody 
means,  it  would  be  very  hard  to  mention  any  na- 
tion which  has  not  pursued  the  same  plan. 

But  we  do  not  mean  now  to  think  of  Old  En- 
gland, but  rather  of  New  England,  and  wherever, 
in  the  whole  country,  she  has  sent  her  old,  homely, 
and  happy  festival  of  Thanksgiving. 

That  is  the  day  which  is  to  us  what  Christmas 
is  to  England.  It  is  a day  peculiar  in  the  year,’ 
and  graced  with  the  loveliest  associations.  Hos- 
pitality, the  reunion  of  family  and  friends,  the 
good  cheer,  the  kind  thought  of  others,  the  hilarity 
ef  the  well-to-do,  the  rejoicing  of  the  poor  over  the 
one  turkey  of  the  year — all  these  things  are  the 
ornaments  of  the  season,  so  that  no  day  iu  the  cal- 
endar is  more  truly  named. 

It  falls,  too,  at  the  happiest  moment  of  the  year. 
The  harvest  is  gathered  ; the  stubble  already  bris- 
tles against  the  winter;  the  last  red  leaves  are 
twirling  in  the  gusty  air;  the  bright  Indian  sum- 
mer days,  with  their  brooding  haze,  have  drifted 
southward  over  the  soft  hills  before  the  eager  north 
winds;  the  huskings  are  over  in  old-fashioned 
country  barns,  lighted  by  candles  hung  upon  the 
handle  of  the  pitch-fork,  with  no  other  music  than 
the  sudden  singing  of  merry  neighbors,  the  loud 
laugh  at  the  ready  joke,  the  rustle  of  corn-husks, 
and  the  sighing,  and  breathing,  and  cud-chewing 
of  the  cattle  in  the  stalls ; the  boys  have  done  nut- 
ting in  the  yellow  light  of  autumnal  woods,  and 
the  drj'  sweep  of  the  November  wind  through  with- 
ered leaves  is  heard  no  longer ; the  camps  of  pros- 
perity, pitched  all  through  the  valleys  and  all  over 
the  hills  in  the  heavy  corn-shocks,  are  struck,  and 
the  hosts  of  plenty  have  gone  into  winter-quarters 
in*  the  venerable  old  barns,  and  as  they  peep  out 
through  the  fissures  which  they  make  by  their 
prqssujM,  the  loitering  traveler  sees  that  the  whole 


land  is  garrisoned  with  abundance ; the  huge  wood- 
pile  is  thoughtfully  squaTetf  and  steadied,  and  pro- 
tected against  the  storms ; ruddy  lights  at  evening 
begin  to  dance  upon  the  window-panes  from  the 
flickering  fire  within,  by  which  the  mother  and 
the  daughters  sit  paring  apples,  while  Reuben  reads 
aloud  by  the  tallow-dip.  And  now  draw's  on  the 
happy  day,  heralded  even  by  a few  snow-streaks 
under  the  walls  and  along  the  wood-sides  — the 
children  count  the  weeks,  the  days,  the  hours,  un- 
til the  longed-for  morning — the  mol  her  wonders  if 
Jerusha  Jane  will  look  os  hearty  as  before  her  baby 
was  born — the  father  calculates  that  Timothy  must 
have  got  on  pretty  well  this  year— while  Amanda 
sews  on  a superfluous  ribbon,  and  blushes  to  think 
how  handsome  Jamie  will  think  her  when  he  comes. 

It  comes  at  last — the  day,  the  friends,  the  chil- 
dren, and  the  profound  tranquillity  of  content. 
They  will  go  to  church,  for  the  happiness  is  in- 
complete, like  love,  without  the  pastor's  blessing. 
There  is  not  the  constraint  of  Sunday  in  the  old 
meeting-house.  It  has  the  novelty  of  a week-day 
service,  and  a day  when  there  may  be  dancing  after 
sermon.  The  sermon  itself  treats  less  of  Jericho, 
and  more  of  Jonesville.  It  bus  a flavor  of  the  life 
and  scenery  familiar  to  the  congregation.  1 1 speaks 
of  the  bountiful  harvest,  of  t he  progress  of  educa- 
tion, of  the  foolishness  of  pride,  and  the  triumph 
of  truth.  Would  you  wear  gaudy  clothes  ? says 
the  preacher,  then  walk  in  the  autumn  woods,  and 
l>e  confounded  by  their  splendor.  Would  you 
waste  your  lives  in  only  acquiring  the  means  of 
living?  then  consider  the  untoiling  lilies.  Would 
you  fit  your  national  ideas  to  the  forms  of  old  and 
exhausted  nations?  then  try  to  put  new  wine  into 
old  bottles.  Are  you  a mark  for  the  world,  for  its 
hopes  and  prayers  ? then  consider  your  responsibil- 
ity— for  a city  set  upon  an  hill  can  not  be  nid. 
Tired  of  life,  weary  of  business  in  which,  after 
many  struggles,  you  have  lost  every  thing,  would 
you  fly  away  and  be  at  rest  ? Ah ! though  you 
should  take  the  wings  of  the  morning,  could  yon 
fly  beyond  His  presence  who  is  with  us  here  in  this 
warm  sunshine  to-day,  and  will  look  at  us  through 
the  night  in  the  stars  ? 

Then  homeward  to  dinner— to  the  colossal  tur- 
key— to  the  vast  mottled  pudding — to  the  cider 
and  home-made  currant-wine — to  that  wild,  rol- 
licking, after-dinner  revel  when  men  become  boys 
again  with  the  boys,  and  women,  like  girls,  are 
kissed  in  the  corner — when  Reuben  embraces  and 
kisses  the  w hole  company  except  Sally  Ann,  and 
Amanda  trembles  when  Jamie's  hand  touches  hers. 
Presently  the  children,  with  languid  voices  and 
dropping  lids,  have  gone  to  bed;  the  old  people 
talk  gravely  about  the  fire  ; and  in  the  dusky  parts 
of  the  room  those  who  shall  one  day  be  old  sit  and 
forget  that  youth  is  not  eternal. 

But  love  does  not  forget,  and  tempers  its  joy 
with  remembrance.  The  cheerful  circle,  warm 
with  life,  gossips  over  the  Are,  but  those  who  were 
once  part  of  that  circle  are  not  forgotten. 

44  We  ceased : a gentler  feeling  crept 
Upon  os:  surely  rest  is  meet; 

4 They  rest,'  we  said,  4 their  sleep  is  sweet,' 

And  silence  follow'd,  and  we  wept 

44  Our  voicee  took  a higher  range ; 

Onoe  more  we  sang:  4 They  do  not  die, 

Nor  lose  their  mortal  sympathy. 

Nor  change  to  us,  although  they  change.' " 


Literature  is  a kind  of  luxury,  and  feels  the 
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changes  of  the  times.  This  year  there  will  not  be 
so  many  books  published.  The  glorious  days — 
Saturdays — when  whole  pages  of  morning  news- 
papers were  not  enough  to  set  forth  the  number, 
variety,  and  excellence  of  books  that  were  issued ; 
when  even*  publisher  had  that  morning  ready  the 
most  interesting,  thrilling,  and  fascinating  book  of 
the  season ; when  the  first  edition  of  twenty  thou- 
sand was  already  exhausted,  and  purchasers  would 
be  served  in  the  order  of  their  coming ; when  a dis- 
tinguished literary  gentleman  had  declared,  in  a 
private  letter  to  the  publishers,  that  since  Professor 
Ingraham's  last  there  bad  been  nothing  of  such  a 
startling  and  commanding  character;  when  the 
present  work  was  vastly  superior  to  every  thing 
else  ever  written  by  the  world-renowned  author ; 
when  even*  book  of  every  publisher  was  in  the 
twenty-sixth  thousand,  and  the  unparalleled  de- 
mand was  increasing  at  an  unprecedented  rate; 
when  presses  were  working  night  and  day ; when, 
owing  to  the  extraordinary  demand,  the  issue  of 
the  first  edition  must  be  postponed  from  Saturday 
to  Thursday ; when  not  more  than  fifty  thousand 
copies  could  be  furnished  in  three  days ; when  the 
public  must  have  patience,  and  would  finally  be 
supplied;  when  the  cry  was  “Still  they  come!" 
when  canvassers  were  wanted  by  all  publishers  for 
the  most  popular  book  ever  issued ; when  we  were 
all  tantalized  with  a spicy  extract  from  the  chapter 
“Love,  Despair,  and  Madness;"  when  we  beheld 
the  “ gorgeous  Julia  Bowen"  rushing  wildly  down 
a column  of  nonpareil,  and  pausing  from  plunging 
into  the  fathomless  gulf  only  because  “the  outside" 
was  two  shillings  a line — the  days  of  these  glories, 
and  triumphs,  and  stupendous  successes  are  post ; 
the  enormous  editions  are  all  exhausted ; there  are 
no  more  books  calculated  to  create  a profound  sen- 
sation in  the  social  and  religious  world. 

No!  the  wind  suddenly  fell.  There  was  a sud- 
den chopping-round,  a jibing,  and  the  encouraging 
advertisements-— cheerful  whistlings  to  keep  up  the 
eourage  of  the  whistlers — went  down  into  darkness, 
and  are  seen  no  more.  The  storm  that  has  touched 
every  thing  else  has  not  suffered  Literature  to  es- 
cape. We  must  have  fewer  horses  and  diamonds, 
and  we  mast  also  have  fewer  books.  Jewelers  and 
authors  must  slack  work,  but  bakers  may  stir  up 
their  fires. 

Yet,  as,  In  the  hardest  times,  there  will  be  some 
hero  who  will  venture  to  buy  a pearl  and  defy 
starvation,  so  in  these  doubtful  days,  when  no 
man  is  quite  sure  that  he  is  the  proprietor  of  an 
unencumbered  shin-plaster,  there  will  be  some  who 
will  3’earn  for  the  resounding  Saturdays  of  yore, 
and  ask,  What  book  can  I bny,  in  which,  if  I can 
forget  my  care  about  my  dollar,  I shall  well  in- 
vest my  dollar  ? 

If  you  ask  the  Easy  Chair,  it  will  answer  prompt- 
ly, Get  Roumania,  the  Border  Land  of  the  Christian 
and  the  Turk.  It  is  a journal  of  travel  along  the  val- 
ley of  the  Danube  to  the  Black  Sea  and  Constantino- 
ple, by  Dr.  Noyes,  who  was  a surgeon  in  the  Otto- 
man arm)’.  It  is  a journey  not  often  made  by 
an  American,  but  which  the  author  describes  with 
such  freshness  and  enthusiasm  that  the  reader  can 
not  help  being  warmed  and  excited.  He  traveled 
over  the  wild  plains  of  Wallachia,  seeing  a peasan- 
try almost  more  miserable  than  any  people  under 
the  sun ; he  saw  the  best  classes  also,  and  served 
medically  in  Bucharest  during  the  Crimean  war; 
he  heard  the  national  songs  and  traditions,  and 
saw  the  native  dances,  and  studied  the  native  hu- 


mors. He  has  thrown  all  into  his  book  at  into  a 
talk  over  a cigar  by  the  evening  fire  late  into  the 
night.  “ I was  there— I was  a part  of  it — I felt  it 
—l  enjoyed  it;  it  was  rough— it  was  wild  and 
strange,  but  it  had  all  the  charm  of  remote  adven- 
ture— all  the  romance  of  distance  and  novelty." 

The  Doctor's  habits  of  observation,  acquired  in 
his  surgical  training,  show  themselves  in  the  re- 
cord of  a thousand  interesting  details,  so  that,  as  a 
picture  of  the  daily  life  of  the  Danubian  provinces, 
his  book  is  capital.  As  you  read  on,  and  are 
whirled  by  him  and  with  him  in  his  midnight 
flight  through  the  fearful  tempest  over  the  wido 
plain  of  Wallachia,  upon  which  the  men  who  live 
seem  only  the  fit  companions  of  the  vermin  that 
steal  away  in  the  desolation,  you  recall  in  con- 
stant contrast  the  old  imperial  Roman  Conquest 
of  that  region,  when  Trajan  bore  the  flattering  ea- 
gles of  the  empire  to  the  Carpathians,  and  amor- 
ous Ovid  died  upon  the  shores  of  the  Euxine.  The 
tower  of  the  poet  is  still  pointed  out : our  author 
gives  us  a drawing  of  it ; and  the  point  is  shown 
where  Trajan  built  his  bridge.  The  very  name 
survives,  too,  in  the  word  Roumania,  and  there  is 
a race  which  traces  itself  to  the  Roman.  But  no 
proper  vestige  survives.  Like  a great  wave,  the 
empire  flowed  to  the  feet  of  the  German  Mount- 
ains, then  receded  without  fertilizing  the  soil.  But 
wherever  his  mistress  has  wandered,  there  is  the 
realm  of  romance  for  the  lover;  and  the  world, 
lover  of  that  proud  purple  Rome,  lingers  fondly 
over  the  traces  of  her  footsteps. 

But  you  can  not  follow  this  cheerful  guide  with- 
out recalling  other  histories  which  hia  book  indi- 
rectly suggests. 

Rome  planted  herself  upon  the  Danube,  and 
held  its  races  subject.  Rome  reclined  upon  the 
Western  Continent  of  Europe,  from  the  Orkneys 
to  Tarentum,  and  along  the  southern  shore.  It 
was  the  sole  empire  of  the  world.  It  ruled  by  arts 
and  arms.  But  the  nations  it  held  subject  turned  at 
last,  and  drove  it  home — drove  it  within  the  walls 
of  its  capital,  followed  it  there,  and  destroyed  it. 

Is  the  hold  of  England  upon  India  essentially 
different  from  that  of  Rome  upon  its  provinces  ? 
Has  its  course  and  policy  been  essentially  superior 
to  that  of  Rome  toward  ita  subjects?  If  it  has 
constructed  public  works  in  India,  are  they  not 
few,  and  are  they  superior  to  those  of  the  Romans 
in  their  Indies  ? Has  not  its  government  been  a 
military  subjugation,  a skillful  management  of 
native  jealousies,  and  an  unscrupulous  drain  upon 
the  wealth  of  the  country?  Have  the  Hindoos 
any  reason  to  love  the  English  ? 

Nena  Sahib  will  hardly  be  an  Alaric  or  Tamer- 
lane. There  may  be  a serious  question  of  the  du- 
ration of  British  rule  in  India,  but  there  can  be 
none  of  the  subsequent  course  of  the  Hindoos. 
They  are  not  a people  to  invade,  and  an  irruption 
from  the  South  into  Europe  will  hardly  do  what 
the  Northern  irruption  did.  Yet,  as  we  stroll 
over  the  plains  of  the  Danube,  of  which  we  all 
know  so  little,  and  learn  from  Dr.  Noyes  what  his 
residence  there  has  taught  him,  our  thoughts  will 
presB  farther  eastward,  and  the  first  warm  breath 
that  blows  upon  them  from  the  Indian  Ocean  will 
seem  poisonous  with  the  death  of  empire. 

We  rolled  up  to  see  the  new  pictures.  There 
waa  the  great  Rosa  Bonbeur,  the  Horse  Market , 
and  the  new  French  Gallery,  and  the  New  English 
Gallery,  and  the  old  German  or  Dfliaeldorf  Gal- 
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lery,  and  the  old  Bryan  or  Christian  Gallery. 
There  was  every  thing  but  the  American  Gallery. 

It  certainly  had  a metropolitan  air,  the  reflec- 
tion we  made  upon  our  bourne  as  we  stumped  and 
jerked  up  the  street.  (It  is  amazing  how  much 
harder  it  is  to  go  upon  four  legs  than  upon  two !) 

“New  York,”  said  the  Easy  Chair  to  itself  “ is 
the  only  metropolis  in  the  world”  (here  it  looked 
round  apprehensively,  to  see  if  there  were  any 
Athenian  or  Brotherly  Lover  near)— “ the  only 
metropolis  in  the  world  in  which  there  can  be  seen 
at  the  same  moment  several  galleries  which  illus- 
trate the  present  condition  of  the  three  great  living 
schools  of  painting.  Let  us,  before  proceeding  far- 
ther, step  into  the  Horse  Fair .” 

So  we  clattered  into  Williams  and  Stevens'.  All 
the  easels  looked  round  when  they  heard  the  noise, 
and  whispered  insolently  to  each  other,  “Block- 
head” and  “Wooden  legs,”  as  we  bumped  along. 
What  cares  an  Easy  Chair  for  wretched  dandies  of 
easels,  the  Counts  d’ Artois  of  furniture,  who  are 
all  legs  and  can  not  sit  down  ? Depend  upon  it, 
we  were  doubly  Easy  as  we  hobbled  by ; and,  mere- 
ly to  rebuke  their  ill  manners,  we  stopped  before 
the  engraving  of  Millais's  picture  of  The  Huguenot 
facers. 

Surely  the  face  of  the  young  girl  is  the  most 
tearfully  tender  face  in  all  painting.  Do  you  not 
see  ? It  is  the  night  before  the  massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew,  and  the  young  girl,  daughter  of  a 
Catholic,  has  learned  that  all  Huguenots  will  be 
murdered  who  have  not  a white  band  upon  their 
arms.  She  must  not  tell  her  lover — he  might  slay 
her  father — there  are  untold  woes  that  might  en- 
sue. But  she  can  tie  her  handkerchief  around  his 
arm.  He  will  not  suffer  it — he  fondly  pushes  it 
away.  Then  she  can  not  be  silent,  and  she  tells 
him  all.  It  is  not  a whim — not  a girl’s  fancy ; but 
he  is  a Huguenot,  and  he  will  be  slain.  She  is  a 
Huguenot — will  he  kill  her  by  being  murdered  ? 
No,  dearest,  I can  defend  myself;  I am  young  and 
strong,  and  do  not  fear  them.  But  would  you  have 
me  even  seem  a coward  ? would  you  have  me  save 
myself  while  my  brethren  perish?  If  the  Lord 
calls,  must  I not  answer  him,  even  with  my  life? 
Oh,  love,  and  youth,  and  heroism  meeting  in  that 
fond  embrace ! Oh  tender  heart,  forever  young, 
that  makes  this  ballad  of  French  lovers,  three  cen- 
turies ago,  so  beautiful  and  true  in  other  lands  and 
times ! Whoever  painted  it,  sung  it  upon  the  can- 
vas. Millais  painted  it.  Then  Millais  is  a poet. 
How,  madame  ? you  think  the  drapery  is  flat  ? Let 
us  then,  at  least,  console  ourselves,  madame,  by  re- 
flecting that  the  drapery  is  not  the  only  flat  thing 
now  about  the  picture. 

And  the  lovers  have  kept  us  from  the  horses. 
But  they  are  as  good  horses  as  the  lovers  are 
lovers.  They  are  pure  animals ; they  rear,  they 
neigh,  they  champ,  they  pull  proudly  by ! To  be 
sure  we  can't  get  far  enough  away  from  them,  but 
they  are  life-like  and  noble  oven  here.  Do  j'ou  see 
a great  many  faults,  madame  ? On  the  whole,  are 
you  a little  doubtful  of  the  propriety  of  women's 
painting  such  things — horses,  you  know  ? Yes, 
madame,  and  what  do  you  think  of  standing  and 
looking  at  them?  Also,  what  do  you  think  of 
sniffing  in  shiny  silk  and  cackling  immodestl)*,  as 
by  your  allusions  you  do,  before  the  simple,  sin- 
cere, noble,  and  womanly  work  of  one  of  your  own 
sex,  who  deepens  the  respect  for  it  of  men  whom 
the  conduct  of  others,  dear  madame,  leads  to  pity 
and  smile  at  it  ? 


The  lovers,  the  horses,  and  the  flouncy  lady- 
connoisseur  were  enough  for  that  morning.  The 
Easy  Chair  retired,  to  see  the  other  pictures  an- 
other day,  and  knocking  over  two  smirking  easels 
on  its  way  out. 

OUR  FOREIGN  GOSSIP. 

As  we  said,  a month  ago,  this  December  gossip 
of  ours  shall  take  its  color  from  the  shadows  in  the 
Paris  streets.  Switzerland,  where  we  loitered 
away  the  last  glowing  days  of  summer,  and  wrest- 
led with  the  first  frosts  of  autumn,  is  now  a study 
and  a pageant,  which  engaged  us  actively  yester- 
dav,  and  to-day  a gorgeous  souvenir  kindling  the 
November  gloom. 

Switzerland  and  Paris ! Can  the  rhetoricians 
give  us  a greater  antithesis  ? Did  ever  railway 
hyphen  join  greater  antagonism  than  belongs  to 
the  images  and  fancies  which  group  at  the  mount- 
ain end,  and  group  at  the  metropolitan  end  ? How 
we  glow  j’ondcr — before  the  ice-altars  and  the  peaks 
that  earn’  day  on  their  shoulders  for  an  hour  after 
night- fall — into  a devout  and  splendid  Theism! 
And  here — between  the  palaces — what  easy,  insidi- 
ous, penetrating  Atheism ! There,  how  we  study 
sky  and  cliff,  and  measure  our  safety*and  our  hope 
b}’  them ; here,  only  pavement  and  police.  There, 
Providence  bivouacs  in  the  mountains,  and  rules 
from  under  dim,  white  coronal  of  cloud ; here — from 
under  the  cocked-hat ! 

And  now  would  the  reader  know  in  what  quar- 
ter, and  beside  what  window,  of  Paris  we  have 
drawn  up  our  Eas}'  Chair  for  our  winter’s  outlook? 
Has  he  ever  been  in  Paris,  and  does  he  remember 
the  broad  quay  that  lies  over  against  the  long  lino 
of  the  Tuileries  Palace,  upon  the  opposite  side  of 
the  Seine?  The  broad  quay,  with  its  tall  houses, 
beneath  which  are  so  man}'  venders  of  old  books, 
old  porcelain,  raro  laces,  quaint  bits  of  furniture  ? 
And  does  he  remember,  among  these,  a broad  en- 
trance-way upon  an  old-style  hotel,  with  the  name 
printed  in  small  characters  over  the  archway — 
“ Hotel  Voltaire  ?”  There  is  a print-shop  to  the 
left  of  it,  and  a map-shop  to  the  right  of  it,  and  a 
cab-stand  over  tho  way, 

We  are  gossiping  with  you  now  from  an  up-stair 
chamber  of  the  Hotel  Voltaire,  and  we  will  tell  you 
how  we  chanced  to  come  hither.  On  our  way  up 
from  Switzerland  our  eye  fell  upon  an  advertise- 
ment in  a Belgian  paper,  which,  for  vour  better  in- 
formation, we  translate  literally : 

“ Grand  Hotel  Voltaire, 

“No.  19  Quay  Voltaire,  Paris. 

“ M.  and  Mme.  Denneval,  proprietors,  have  the  honor 
of  advising  travelers  that  this  hotel.  In  the  eentre  of 
the  city,  fronting  tho  palace  of  tho  Tuileries,  offers  then 
a healthy  situation,  a remarkable  view,  and  a comforta- 
ble home. 

“ Price  of  rooms  In  front:  First  floor,  six  francs;  sec- 
ond floor,  flve  franca;  third  floor,  four  francs;  fourth 
! floor,  three  f rants  (with  a balcony) ; fifth  floor,  one  and  a 
half  francs. 

“In  the  rear,  rooms  are  from  two  to  three  franca 

“Parlors,  In  front:  First  floor,  twelve  francs;  second 
floor,  ten  franca 

“ Servants’  fees  apart 

“Breakfasts  are  furnished  at  two  francs  and  a half: 
Dinners,  three  franca,  without  wine.  Bordeaux  at  one 
and  a half  franca  tho  bottle. 

“ One  franc  lose  per  diem  is  demanded  for  rooms  rent- 
ed by  the  month. 

“All  the  apartments  are  carpeted." 

We  said  to  ourselves  (as  we  came  up  from  Swita- 
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erland),  We  will  go  and  see  this  Grand  Hotel,  and 
tind  if  there  be  tome  cozy  front-window  whereby 
we  may  roll  our  Chair,  and  look  out  upon  the 
quay,  the  river,  the  palace,  and  the  garden. 

Accordingly,  we  gave  our  cocAcr  orders,  drove 
to  the  Quai  Voltaire — to  the  door  of  the  hotel — par- 
leyed with  the  pretty  woman  in  the  Conciergerie , 
who  took  a bunch  of  key*  from  their  respective 
office  knobs,  tripped  away  before  us  over  the  waxen 
stair-ways  (begged  pardon  if  too  fast),  ushered  us 
into  a second-floor  appartement.  “ En  void  une 
qui  est  tries  jolief  said  she — flirted  back  the  curtains 
— showed  me  the  view — the  palace,  the  river,  the 
cab-stand  opposite.  “ There  was  no  such  view  in 
Paris  ; no  such  air ; there  were  the  gardens ; if 
Monsieur  would  trouble  himself  to  look  he  would 
see  the  trees ; every  thing  was  clean — very  clean  ; 
if  Monsieur  would  trouble  himself  to  look  again, 
there  was  the  Arc  de  VKtoUe;  all  the  fire-works 
could  be  seen,  if  the  Emperor  should  give  a fete  ; 
did  Monsieur  think  the  Emperor  would  give  a fete  f 
people  did  say  the  Queen  was  coming ; did  Monsieur 
think  the  Queen  was  coming  ? And  for  how  long 
would  Monsieur  wish  the  rooms  ? The  chimney 
never  smoked — never;  besides  it  was  just  now 
swept ; the  mtadines  wero  convenient  opposite ; 
or  perhaps  Monsieur  ordered  from  a stable?  in 
which  case  there  was  a very  honest  man  in  the 
second  court  below.  No,  the  theatres  were  not  far — 
da  tout ; Monsieur  had  only  to  cross  the  palace- 
court  and  he  had  Le  Fran^ais ; a step  farther,  un- 
der the  peristyle,  and  he  had  Hyacinthe  and  Gras- 
sot ; up  the  Vivienne,  and  he  had  the  Vaudeville; 
besides  which,  there  was  the  Odeon,  just  behind, 
where  was  a charming  new  piece  by  Edmund 
About — perhaps  Monsieur  had  seen  it?” 

So,  and  with  such  pleasant  volubility,  we  are 
talked  out  of  all  our  doubts,  and  slide  easily  and 
good-humoredly  into  our  quarters  at  the  Grand 
Hotel  Voltaire. 

After  all,  it  matters  so  little  where  one  lives  in 
Paris ! He  comes  so  soon  and  so  thoroughly  to 
pervade  it  all  with  his  presence — feeding  what  are 
home-wants  in  other  cities  with  the  street  air  and 
out-of-door  observation. 

Does  any  one  suppose  now  that  we  have  been 
eating  the  two-franc  breakfasts  of  the  Grand  H6tel 
Voltaire  simply  because  we  are  living  in  the  Grand 
U6tel  Voltaire?  Not  a bit  of  it. 

We  have  tasted  the  morning  on  the  bridge  and 
the  quays,  and  traversed  the  garden,  where  the 
crysanthemums  and  salvias  have  replaced  the  ver- 
benas and  geraniums  of  summer,  and  have  broken 
eur  fast  at  the  marble  tables  of  the  quiet  Poisson- 
nerie,  under  the  Rivoli  arcades  (about  which  Pois- 
sonnerie,  and  its  presiding  mistress  and  habitude  we 
reeled  you  a page  of  description  some  three  months 
gone). 

Thence,  lighting  our  cigar  at  the  tobacconist  of 
the  Pyramides,  we  have  sauntered  through  the 
quiet  passage  De  Lorme,  the  stormy  St.  Honord, 
read  the  day’s  play-bill  at  the  Theatre  Fran^ais 
(bearing  promise  of  a new  comedy  by  Uchard,  who 
is  winning  other  friends  and  fortune  by  the  au- 
tumn repetitions  of  “Fiammina”),  glanced  over 
‘‘Figaro”  at  the  news-vender’s  stall  within  the 
drive  of  the  palace,  loitered  at  Chevet’s  window 
(poor  Chevet,  they  say,  is  dead,  but  the  shop  holds 
its  name  and  fame),  where  are  luscious  chasselas  ; 
peaches  like  melons ; melons  grown  monstrously 
down  by  Cannes,  where  Lord  Brougham  has  his 
French  estates,  and  where  Rachel  is  dying;  prawn 


from  Sicily ; a silver  salmon,  dished,  and  sprigged 
with  parsley,  from  Dunkeld,  in  Scotland ; a pair 
of  capercalzie  from  Christiansand;  red-legged  plov- 
er from  the  Landes  by  Bordeaux  (Landes  which  are 
famous,  just  now,  by  reason  of  the  cow-fights 
which  come  off  twice  a week  at  the  Hippodrome, 
being  effeminate  echoes  of  the  Castilian  bull-fights) ; 
pippins  from  Pelham,  Ulster  County,  New  York ; 
and  smoked  beef  from  Hamburg. 

We  linger  before  the  pipe  window,  wondering  if 
the  venturesome  trader  has  yet  disposed  of  that 
huge  amber-tubed  meerschaum,  mounted  with  gold, 
and  ticketed,  these  five  years  past,  “5000  francs.” 
Will  he  drop  his  price  now  that  they  are  raising 
the  discount  rates  at  the  Bank  ? A discount  of  six 
and  a half  for  money  is  a heavy  discount  for  France, 
and  that  is  our  rate  now.  The  American  eye  rests 
wonderingly  upon  the  tokens  of  trade  permanence 
here — symbolized  in  so  small  a matter  even  as  that 
amber-necked  meerschaum.  It  is  not  unlikely 
that  the  very  pipe  we  look  on  has  hung  by  the 
Bame  silken  cord,  before  the  same  glass,  through 
two  revolutions  in  France — through  rise  and  fall 
of  Mobilier — through  recruitments  and  capture  of 
the  Malakoff.  Kings  have  suspended,  and  Coun- 
cils ; but  the  pipe-seller  has  not.  So  Chevet  (or 
his  widow)  has  shown  the  same  epicurean  tempta- 
tions— cooked  and  ground  the  same  exquisite  coffee 
(if  you  provide  your  own  table  in  Paris,  send  to 
Chevet’s  for  coffee) — served  up  the  same  salmon 
and  herring  through  four  dynasties,  and  all  the 
crashes  of  their  change. 

Then  there  is  the  whip  and  cane-seller  a short 
way  beyond.  Who  does  not  remember  his  show, 
and  the  monstrous  head,  with  beaded  eyes,  cut 
from  some  twisted  root — a fearful  shillelah,  brim- 
ful of  bloody  possibilities  ? Yet  the  blouses  have 
never  seized  upon  it ; they  have  twice  sacked  the 
palace  overhead,  and  thrown  chef -d' oeuvres  of 
Greuze  and  I<e  Brun  from  the  windows,  and  thrust 
their  knives  through  fine  portraits  of  queens,  and 
smashed  all  Pradier’s  porcelain  statuettes  (in  the 
palace),  but  never  damaged  the  stock  or  the  trade 
of  the  whip  and  the  cane-seller : regularly  all  his 
paper  has  gone  through  bank — royal  bank,  repub- 
lican bank,  imperial  bank — and  regularly  he  has 
met  his  quarterly  payment  of  rent. 

After  him,  and  in  the  body  of  the  palace,  just 
over  against  the  spiteful  cannon  which  gives  a loud 
| “ bang”  every  sunny  day  at  noon,  is  that  other 
I master  of  time,  Leroy — Leroy  et  fils . Have  you 
never  seen  and  coveted  their  pretty  watches? 
Pretty  thirty  years  back,  but  like  a jewel  now. 
Watches  with  pansies  on  them — the  centre  three 
clustering  diamonds,  the  yellow  petals  of  topaz, 
the  purple  amethyst.  The  same  shop — the  same 
show — the  same  quiet — the  same  orderly  and  la- 
borious advance  in  their  craft,  whatever  may  be 
bank-rates  or  the  tone  of  the  Moniteur. 

We  are  apt  to  sneer  at  the  slowness  of  French 
tradesmen : they  have  not  half  so  grand  shops  as 
ours — no  such  dazzling  distribution  of  their  wares ; 
but,  per  contra,  their  suspensions  are  more  rare; 
we  do  not  lose  sight  of  them  so  quickly. 

Always  on  this  morning  saunter  through  the 
palace  we  see  things  we  ought  not  to  see.  Photo- 
graphy has  taken  license.  You  remember  an  old 
story  of  Pauline  Bonaparte  in  an  artist’s  studio: 
there  are  other  Paulines.  Artists  have  always 
claimed  their  models,  and  always  found  them: 
photography  and  the  stereoscope,  it  is  found,  sup- 
ply them  with  an  infinity  of  attitudes  and  studies 
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at  a cheap  rate — so  cheap  that  the  photographers 
have  now  put  the  models  in  the  market : but  the 
police  are  upon  their  track. 

Speaking  of  photography  reminds  us  of  another 
lack  of  ours  in  this  department  of  art.  When  are 
we  to  have  those  beautiful  studies  from  Nature — 
bits  of  foliage,  rock  fragments,  dank  pools,  still 
life — rendered  to  our  eye  at  homo  as  they  are  ren- 
dered on  every  shop-front  here  ? Does  it  not  count 
very  little  for  our  art  aspirations,  when  all  our  ad- 
vances and  all  our  c (forts  in  this  way  go  simply 
and  purely  to  portrait-taking  ? 

We  have  imperial  photographs,  and  Hallotypes, 
and  ambrotypes,  and  half-lengths,  and  full-lengths, 
but  always  the  Honorable  Mr.  Flunkey,  or  the  last 
lion,  Fitz- Doodle.  Walk  the  length  of  Broad- 
way to  see  how  photography  is  progressing,  and 
how  its  wonderful  hand  is  fixing  and  revealing 
the  secrets  and  the  beauties  of  Nature,  and  have 
we  not  always  and  nauseously  Flunkeys  and  Fitz- 
D oodles? 

Nobodj*  denies  the  elegance  of  these  gentlemen ; 
their  attitude  is  all  grace ; their  expression  all  dig- 
nity ; their  eye  all  loveliness : but  when  will  the 
Bradys  and  Gurneys  give  us  something  else — some- 
thing that  shall  teach  us  about  the  wonderful  play 
of  light  and  shadow  over  other  surfaces  than  whis- 
kered faces  and  Derby’s  coats  ? 

Only  this  morning  we  have  regaled  onrselves, 
through  shop- windows,  upon  our  walk,  with  charm- 
ing photographic  transcripts  of  a street  of  the  buried 
Pompeii  (where  the  abrasions  of  the  chariot-wheels 
upon  the  paving-stones  were  as  distinct  as  if  we 
had  laid  our  finger  in  them) ; others  of  some  hea- 
then temple,  all  bruised  as  time  and  savages  have 
bruised  them,  and  yet  all  aglow  and  golden  with 
an  Ionian  sun  ; others  of  rare  tree  tracery,  showing 
how  hopeless  intricacy  (as  the  faint  heart  believes) 
is  subordinated  to  a harmony  that  commands  your  ! 
wonder.  We  put  it  to  the  good  sense  of  Broadway 
picture-gazers  if  such  things  are  not  better  worth 
study  than  all  the  imperial  portraits  of  all  the 
Prima  Donnas  of  the  Academy  ? 

We  were  just  now  walking  under  the  arches  of 
the  Palais  Royal ; we  leave  at  the  northern  end, 
and  come  directly  upon  the  Rue  Vivienne.  It  is 
not  a long  street,  or  a wide  one;  yet  a man  or 
a woman  may  go  astray  in  it — to  their  ruina- 
tion ; for  the  Exchange  is  upon  it,  where  one  may 
break  himself  in  MobiHer^  and  Page’s  is  upon  it, 
where  one  may  buy  a Cachemire  de  PJnde  for  5000 
francs. 

We  observe,  by-the-by,  that  this  matter  of  wo- 
manly extravagance  is  just  now  exciting  serious 
remark  with  you — since  the  crash ; and  that  some 
philosophers  are  disposed  to  make  the  women  the 
scape-goats  of  the  crisis.  The  French  have  more 
gallantry;  and,  although  the  playwrights  have 
pointed  their  shafts  mercilessly  at  feminine  ex- 
travagances these  three  years  past,  they  have  fore- 
borne  to  accuse  her  taste  (as  a cause),  which  was 
only  an  illustration  of  that  insatiate  thirst  for 
money  and  its  display,  which  has  now  run  well- 
nigh  through  its  nine  days  of  fever,  and  which  (as 
with  you)  must  have  its  period  of  relapse. 

(Pray,  what  think  you  of  a set  of  sable  which 
we  see  ticketed  in  this  Rue  Vivienne  at  15,000 
francs  ?) 

And  over  opposite,  or  nearly  opposite,  is  the 
shop  and  bureau  of  M.  Perrotin,  the  publisher  and 
patron  of  poor  B6ranger.  Even  now  the  affiche  is 
in  the  windows  of  that  delicate  illustrated  edition 


of  the  poems  of  the  gamt  lover  and  liver ; and  gay 
equipages  stop  to  buy  and  feast  upon  the  paper 
luxury.  Such  type— such  picturing — such  poems 
— such  a bruised,  weak,  fond  heart  bleeding  it- 
self in  the  utterance ! and  yet  how  little,  and  how 
little  worth  Perrotin’s  luxurious  edition,  compared 
with  the  set  of  Russian  sable  over  the  way  ! 

Thinking  of  this,  and  of  poor  Gustave  Planche, 
who  died  the  other  day  in  a hospital,  with  only 
one  or  two  friends  near  him  (he,  who  had  made 
opinions  about  art  and  poems  which  all  the  great, 
gay  world  accepted,  and  held,  and  uttered,  and 
lived  by),  he  dies  there  under  the  hand  of  Dr.  Du- 
bois, with  some  terrible  gout  or  such  like  ailment, 
and  is  followed  to  the  grave  (going  thither  in  a 
plain  pine  coffin)  by  only  some  half  dozen ; so  ut- 
terly has  he  fallen  away  latterly  from  notice,  so 
thoroughly  drenched  in  poverty  and  misery— -poor 
fellow  1 

Here  at  Galignani’s  now  (the  court  is  large,  but 
dingy,  and  has  a smell  of  long-kept  vegetables) 
Gustave  Planche  could  not  have  borrowed  a franc 
to  help  out  his  dinner.  We  idle  into  Galignani’s 
— not  for  a franc  to  help  our  own  dinner,  but  for 
the  reading  of  the  papers : London,  Belgian,  East 
Indian,  French.  • 

And  what  do  the  papers  say  ? 

First,  Stuttgardt  and  the  imperial  meeting  has 
not  ceased  giving  food  to  the  paragraphists  and  the 
letter-writers.  And  this  matter  of  newspaper  let- 
ter-writing has  grown  nowadays  upon  the  Conti- 
nent into  almost  a profession.  Time  was,  and  not 
long  gone,  when  you  looked  vainly  into  a Conti- 
nental paper  for  correspondence  of  interest;  per- 
haps an  occasional  poster  of  financial  affairs  in  Lon- 
don, or  some  one  of  the  great  capitals ; but  now  we 
have  in  the  Dtbats,  the  P resst y and  the  Nord  (of 
Brussels),  letters  (and  careful,  painstaking  letters) 
from  St.  Petersburg,  London,  California,  New  York, 
Rome,  Calcutta,  Stuttgardt,  wherever  public  atten- 
tion is  directed.  In  this  comparison  our  American 
papers  are  losing  their  old  relative  rank  ; in  other 
respects  their  enterprise  may  be  equal,  but  too  lit- 
tle regard  is  paid  to  the  quality  and  variety  of  their 
correspondence. 

This  imperial  meeting  of  Stuttgardt  has  had  its 
narrative  from  the  first  feuilUtonistes  of  France. 
We  shall  not  follow  them  ; for  the  matter  must  be 
old  at  home  by  this  time.  It  is  enough  to  say  that 
Stuttgardt  is  a village-like  city,  with  a great  King 
Street,  or  Konigs  Strasse,  running  through  its  cen- 
tre, and  crossing  the  Square  on  which  are  the  two 
palaces  and  the  theatre ; the  Nesen  brook  runs 
through  the  city,  and  the  hills  rise  swift  from  its 
valley — so  swift,  that  the  vineyards  they  are  plant- 
ed with  seem  to  hang  over  the  town.  The  King 
(of  Wurtemberg)  is  a gay  old  gentleman,  who  has 
been  thrice  married  (once  to  a daughter  of  Emper- 
or Paul  of  Russia),  who  loves  horses  and  theatres, 
and  who  keeps  his  money  in  gulden  and  kreitzers. 
In  all  the  shop- windows  of  the  Konigs  Strasse  were 
to  be  seen  portraits  of  the  two  Emperors,  and  of 
the  august  Grand  Duchess  d’Olga : we  say  august 
descriptively,  for  we  chanced  to  have  seen  her 
queenliness  some  ten  years  back,  before  the  glow 
of  maidenhood  was  faded  from  her  cheek.  Alto- 
gether, between  the  Emperors,  the  Queen  of  Hol- 
land (who  is  daughter  of  the  old  King  of  Wurtem- 
l>erg),  the  wassail,  the  visitors,  and  the  pretty  gar- 
dens and  charming  salons  of  the  Wilhelma,  they 
had  a gay  time  of  it.  Alexander  was  northernly 
severe  and  reserved ; Napoleon  buoyant  and  pru- 
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dently  gracious.  St.  Petersburg,  (by  her  organs) 
made  light  of  the  affair.  Vienna  was  uneasy  and 
suspicious.  Paris  jubilant  and  hopeful.  London 
too  full  of  India  to  talk  of  Tilsit  and  its  memories. 
The  affair,  so  far  as  personal  to  the  two  Emperors, 
was  excellently  managed  by  the  sporting  King ; 
ao  that  it  did  not  appear  that  Russia  made  any  ad- 
vances to  France,  or  France  any  advance  toward 
Russia.  All  ended  as  quietly  (in  a political  point 
of  view)  as  it  had  begun.  The  quidnuncs  have 
been  floored.  Only  the  gossips  of  the  good  Wur- 
temberg  capital  will  talk  these  many  years  to  come 
of  the  time  when  the  great  Emperor  of  the  North 
and  the  great  Emperor  of  the  West  shook  hands, 
and  ate  meat  together,  in  the  pretty  palace  of  Wil- 
halma,  upon  the  banks  of  the  Nesen  brook. 

Back  now  to  Galignani’s  reading-room,  and  the 
- papers. 

Chalons  comes  next  to  Stuttgardt.  But  even 
Chalons  is  over  now ; the  camp  is  raised ; the  Em- 
press (who  insisted  upon  carrying  her  crinoline 
into  camp-quarters)  has  come  home;  little  pet 
Prince,  in  his  white  pants  and  sailor-hat,  with 
Heine  J/ortense  inscribed  upon  the  band,  has  for- 
gotten the  wooden  gun  and  the  mock  coat  of  the 
guard. 

If  Stuttgardt  was  “ reported,”  so  was  Chalons. 
We,  in  Paris,  saw  the  rows  of  tents,  the  new-built 
railway  (the  construction  fund  having  come  by 
Imperial  carte  blanche ),  the  Zouaves  playing  Arab 
marriages  upon  a turf-scene  of,  a hundred  yards 
square,  the  striped  pavilion  of  bis  Majesty,  where 
he  wrought  with  his  secretaries  until  10  a.m.  ; then 
in  the  saddle  till  4p.h.;  then  dining  with  thirty 
of  his  officers ; and,  after  this,  amusing  himself 
With  soldier  theatrics,  or  with  extempore  fire- 
works, to  which  all  the  people  of  the  pleasant  Bur- 
gundy wine  country  came  crowding. 

Altogether  there  were  sights  there  worth  the 
$eeing,  and  an  illustration  of  that  order  and  sys- 
tem which  kept  the  French  army  sound  under  the 
hardships  of  the  Crimea.  But  to  what  end  is  all 
this  ? Is  the  Emperor  simply  gratifying  his  old  au- 
thor^mbition  of  the  artillery  tactics  ? Is  be  look- 
ing forward  to  the  day  of  actual  service  ? Is  he 
ripening  familiarity  with  his  soldiery  for  some  new 
day  of  need  ? 

We  see  no  such  questions  in  the  Paris  journals, 
not  even  in  the  British  journals.  Indeed,  Chalons 
is  forgotten  now ; we  will  forget  it  too. 

But — India:  no,  there  is  no  forgetting  there. 
Pageants  we  forget,  and  fi  re-works,  and  monarch- 
meetings  ; but  the  griefs  that  strain  our  hearts  to 
bunting — these  we  cherish. 

We  look  around  this  reading  salon  to-day,  here 
In  the  Rue  Vivienne,  and  of  the  twenty  who  are 
present  poring  over  those  papen,  wet  from  the 
mail,  how  many  are  eager  for  some  little  line  of 
hope  coming  from  the  Indies ! 

This,  of  coune ; but  what  do  Frenchmen  say  of 
the  affair  ? Are  sympathies  strong  with  England  ? 
By  no  means ; far  less  so  than  npon  our  side  of  the 
water.  And  for  two  reasons : first,  because  French- 
men put  down  all  the  Sepoy  atrocities — just  as  they 
put  down  Marshal  Pelissier’s  burning  of  the  Arabs 
— to  the  chances  of  war.  They  reason  such  matters 
with  soldiers,  and  not  like  Punch , or  like  fathers 
•f  families.  Second,  they  do  not,  and  can  not,  fore- 
go their  old  and  strong  jealousy  of  British  power  in 
Asia. 

A distinguished  Orientalist  of  France  has  just 
now  published  a brochure  respecting  this  question, 


in  which  he  proves,  or  seems  to  prove,  that  in  In- 
dia all  encouragement  has  been  given  by  the  Brit- 
ish to  those  institutions  in  which  the  Koran  is 
taught.  The  only  Christian  college  of  the  coun- 
try he  represents  to  be  in  a miserably  neglected 
condition. 

If  we  look  toward  China,  says  M.  Berton,  we 
find  the  same  anti-Christian  and  purely  mercenary 
aims:  we  find  British  fleets  convoying  fleets  of 
opium,  and  forcing  the  Celestials  to  take  their  pois- 
on at  the  cannon's  mouth.  In  the  Ionian  Isles 
the  British  Government  has  converted  itself  into 
an  odious  oppression.  Even  on  Mount  Lebanon, 
the  Maronites  are  persecuted  through  British  in- 
fluence— one  while  by  the  Druses,  and  again  by  the 
Mussulmans.  “ England  asks  only  to  insure  Asia 
to  her  commerce ; and,  that  she  may  not  be  troubled 
in  her  ejploifation , wishes  to  keep  good  the  barrier 
between  the  East  and  the  West. 

“ France  can  never  consent  to  follow  the  lead  of 
England  in  this  selfish  policy;  she  has  another 
mission  to  fulfill.” 

Louis  Veuillot,  the  writer  for  the  Univcrt , also 
takes  strong  ground  in  opposition  to  the  anti-Chris- 
tian action  of  England,  and  declaims  indignantly 
against  her  polic}\  Those  journals  of  a Legitimist 
or  Papist  tendency,  as  well  as  many  of  the  Bona- 
partist  organs,  take  the  same  position,  and  regard 
the  misfortunes  of  England  in  the  East  as  a just 
punishment  for  her  recklessness.  The  J>ebats , 
meantime,  sturdily  undertakes  the  defense  of  Brit- 
ish action,  and  entertains,  or  affects  to  entertain, 
no  doubt  of  continued  British  successes. 

But  the  street  people — the  gossips,  the  clubmen 
— they  who  make  up  the  buzz  which  we  call 
on  ditf 

There  is  no  Lafayette  to  be  tempted,  if  there 
were  temptation  for  a Lafayette.  People  watch, 
wait,  shrug  their  shoulders.  Poor  Havelock  (on 
dtt)  winning  honors  and  rank  now,  when  the  gray 
hairs  have  overtaken  him  — kept  back  from  the 
epaulets  and  the  knightly  touch  thus  far  only  by 
the  res  angu*tn — not  of  home,  but  of  purse  and  con- 
nections ! Splendid  incompetence  and  fatuous  ig- 
norance still  under  the  plush  of  high  places.  Too 
tardy  admission  of  errors,  and  a concealment  of 
first  lack  of  penetration,  with  arrogant  brusquerie 
and  cruel  discharges,  or  insulting,  courtly,  cool  in- 
nuendoes. So  they  broke  down  the  brave,  fond 
heart  of  Raglan,  an  excellent  gentleman,  and 
shrewdest  and  thoroughest  of  good  military  secre- 
taries, to  record  the  humors  and  detail  the  orders 
of  such  a leader  as  Wellington,  but  with  no  brain 
to  construct  campaigns  himself.  And  now  Can- 
ning must  go  and  be  crushed  under  the  same  Jug- 
gernaut of  popular  clamor.  There  will  be  want, 
and  waste,  and  new  courts  of  inquiry,  and  other 
Hotspurs,  weary  with  taunts,  to  dash  out  their 
brains  gallantly,  like  the  “Five  Hundred”  of  In- 
kermann  and  Tennyson. 

So  talk  the  clubmen. 

The  chatty  woman,  full  of  that  outside,  discurs- 
ive charity  which  is  more  diffusive  than  penetrant, 
says,  “ Those  paurres  English,  how  dearly  it  costs 
them  to  make  victories ! And  the  officers’  wives, 
who  were  so  hardly  dealt  with  — ah,  man  Dieu!  1 
hear  they  had  such  magnificent  jewelry.  I sup- 
pose it's  all  lost  now !” 

Ask  Monsieur  Pastel  how  the  matter  is  going, 
and  if  the  French  really  feel  sympathy  for  their 
neighbors  over  channel  ? 

“Sympathy?  Sant  doute:  ctla  ne  coute  pat: 
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mais — dam , if  you  ask  if  we  will  go  yonder  to  fight 
for  the  Burrapootas— -je  dis  que  non.” 

“ D'abord  first  of  all  (and  he  touches  up  the  eye 
of  his  picture)  — il  fait,  chaud  la  bat  — it  is  warm 
in  India ; ha ! ha ! very  warm — nous  autres — nous 
n’aimons  pas  It  curry." 

Monsieur  Pastel  has  given  another  vigorous 
touch  to  his  work — steps  back — gazes  admiringly 
— reflects — resumes : 

“ Et  puis — et  puis  (with  spirit)  nous  n'aimons  pas 
les  Anglais!" 

It  comes  to  this  at  last — all  the  undercurrent 
of  the  street  talk  about  India.  Meantime  the  warm 
tints  of  October  are  lighting  the  houses;  “the 
world1’  is  trundling  its  hoop  again  up  the  Champs 
Elys6es  and  down  the  Champs  E!ys6es ; the  pleas- 
ant Pr6  Catalan  is  redeeming  the  lost  summer  with 
a gayety  that  flashes  like  a blazing  Salvia  among 
the  yellowed  leaves  of  autumn.  Longchamps  has 
shown,  these  past  sunny  Sundays,  its  races ; and 
the  mass-going  Parisians  have  closed  their  devotion 
with  a bet  upon  de  Moray’s  four-year-old  mare. 

We  can  not  say  but  there  is  a growing  and  trem- 
ulous apprehension  that  the  Mobilier  may  go  down, 
the  bank  run  up  its  rates,  money  be  rare  and  cher- 
ished, and  hunger  and  dear  bread  make  an  uneasy 
winter  for  Paris.  There  are  fears  of  that  sort — not 
yet  embodied  in  words  — not  }*et  hinted  at  in  the 
journals— but  covertly  entertained  and  courage- 
ously put  down — by  going  to  see  the  old  lady  De- 
jazet. 

One  shadow,  on  a far-away  Paris  street,  we  have 
to  point,  and  we  have  finished  our  portraiture  of 
the  month. 

A far-away  street,  beyond  the  Place  St.  Georges, 
to  the  south  and  to  the  westward  of  it,  the  Rue 
Blanche,  where  the  street  is  steepest  and  narrow- 
est, and  least  worthy  of  its  white  name,  lived,  these 
eight  years  past,  Signor  Manin,  the  President,  in 
the  dolorous  times  of  *48,  of  the  newly-sprung  Ve- 
netian Republic. 

Upon  the  third  floor  he  lived,  in  a modest  apparte- 
menty  with  three  little  uncarpeted  rooms,  and  an 
old  Italian  for  servitor.  A bed,  a few  chairs,  a 
plain  deal  table,  a bronze  gondola  upon  the  mantle 
— these  made  up  his  room  equipments.  We  have 
talked  with  him  there  of  Venice  past,  and  of  Ven- 
ice present,  and  have  seen  the  blood  mount  to  his 
forehead,  and  the  tear  to  his  eye,  as  some  Dandolo 
hope,  or  some  Dandolo  thought,  swept  over  him  of 
the  city  he  loved  so  well. 

In  those  cold,  cheerless,  Paris  rooms,  his  only 
daughter,  who  had  followed  him  to  his  exile,  died, 
some  four  years  ago ; and  since  her  death  a sub- 
dued melancholy  had  possessed  the  father.  Hope 
for  Italy  alone  enabled  him,  through  those  four 
years,  to  crowd  off  the  disease  that  threatened  him ; 
but  the  hope  long  deferred  brought  with  it  a fatal 
heart-sickness  at  the  last,  and  the  best  and  purest 
of  the  Italian  patriots  is  now  dead. 

We  have  no  account  of  his  last  hours.  A few 
friends  only  were  in  attendance,  and  these  have  no 
heart  to  tell  the  story  of  the  exile’s  last  moments. 
But  those  who  knew  him,  and  knew  the  exaltation 
of  his  patriot  courage,  know  that  the  bitterness  of 
death  was  sweet,  compared  with  the  bitterness  of 
the  thought  which  had  haunted  him  many  a year 
—the  thought  of  Italy  enslaved. 

May  God  (where  else  to  look?)  some  day  light 
again,  and  more  largely,  if  it  be  possible,  the 
Italian  hopes  which  perished  with  the  exiled 
Manin! 


(EMtnr’a  firamtr. 

THE  open  Drawer  is  to  make  December  as  pleas- 
ant as  May. 

So  its  readers  write.  From  all  quarters  and 
corners  of  this  great  country ! — from  the  farthest 
Down  East  to  the  most  distant  West  (if  that  point 
has  yet  been  settled)— from  the  frozen  North  and 
the  sunny  South,  we  have  letters  like  the  leaves 
of  autumn  for  numbers,  like  the  fruits  of  autumn 
for  richness  and  sweetness,  bearing  their  grateful 
testimony  to  the  genial  influence  of  this  never-fail- 
ing reservoir  of  mirth.  Let’s  read  two  or  three  of 
these  letters  of  cheer.  Listen  to  the  Maine  man : 

“The  Drawer  is  our  delight  by  day  and  night. 
When  we  open  it,  we  never  wish  to  shut  it,  except 
to  laugh  till  we  open  it  to  laugh  again.” 

Hear  a Western  witness,  and  a lawyer  too : 

“ The  legal  profession  owe  you  many  thanks  for 
the  entertainment  you  draw  from  the  bar,  and  re- 
turn to  us  in  the  Drawer.  We  draw  largely  on  it, 
and  the  drafts  are  always  honored  at  sight.” 

A reverend  correspondent  writes,  over  his  own 
name,  from  the  interior  of  the  Keystone  State,  and 
says : 

“ The  Drawer  is  just  the  thing  I need,  and  love 
to  need.  There  is  a time  to  laugh,  and  a time  to 
cry ; and  the  humor  of  the  Drawer  often  aids  my 
digestion,  and  its  pathos  provokes  me  to  tears." 

A Southern  reader  says : 

“ We  watch  for  the  Magazine , and  when  it 
comes,  the  call  is  first  for  the  Drawer.  No  one  can 
read  the  number  in  peace  till  the  whole  house  has 
heard  or  read  the  Drawer.” 

From  as  far  northwest  as  Wisconsin  a reader  of 
the  Drawer  sends  a pair  of  anecdotes,  and  adds : 

41 1 owe  the  Drawer  more  than  these.  What  to 
do  without  it  I do  not  know.  I am  the  only  sub- 
scriber in  these  diggings,  and  the  stories  in  the 
Drawer  1 retail  at  all  the  tea  fights,  parties,  bees, 
and  weddings  I attend,  till  I have  got  my  name 
up  as  a wit  and  a wag.  If  the  Drawer  fads  I am 
a gone  man." 

But  we  will  turn  away  from  the  thousand-and- 
one  testimonies  to  the  inestimable  value  of  these 
trifles,  and  once  more  open  the  Drawer  to  find  what 
is  in  it  for  the  month  of  December.  Its  friends 
have  been  very  liberal.  May  their  shadows  and 
their  letters  never  be  less ! 


Homeopathy  has  just  achieved  a great  triumph 
in  Little  Hock,  Arkansas,  according  to  a report  fur- 
nished by  a correspondent  of  ours  in  that  place. 
One  of  the  citizens  being  a victim  of  hypochondria, 
imagined  himself  to  be  a goose,  and  procuring  an 
egg,  proceeded  to  set ! The  doctors  of  medicine  of 
the  old  school  were  called  in,  and  all  their  prescrip- 
tions proved  unavailing.  He  was  bled,  but  he  still 
would  set ; he  took  calomel,  but  he  would  set  still ! 
A newly-arrived  homeopath  was  now  called  upon, 
as  a last  resort.  “ Like  cures  like"  is  the  motto 
of  his  school ; that  is — it  takes  a goose  to  cups  a 
goose  \ He  ordered  a pair  of  feather  breeches  to 
be  worn  by  the  patient,  and  a dozen  eggs ! The 
spell  and  the  eggs  were  broken  together,  and  the 
patient  was  himself  again.  Very  eggs-traordinary, 
was  it  not  ? 

Rarely  has  a Quaker  been  in  the  Drawer ; but 
a correspondent  furnishes  some  anecdotes  of  a cu- 
rious specimen  of  that  excellent  race,  whose  virtues 
are  so  generally  celebrated  that  it  is  quite  a treat 
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to  read  of  one  who  has  more  infirmities  than  his 
neighbors : 

44  Wing  Rogers  was  a Quaker,  whose  fiery  tem- 
per and  overbearing  disposition  spent  themselves 
in  petty  tyranny  over  a lovely,  gentle  wife,  who 
Lore  his  abuse  without  complaint,  and  so  encour- 
aged him  to  become  worse  and  worse.  Perhaps 
the  following  incident  is  as  precious  an  example  of 
conjugal  ugliness  as  the  records  of  marital  life  will 
show.  They  had  been  married  several  years,  but 
she  had  never  been  allowed  to  visit  her  parents, 
who  lived  but  the  distance  of  a two  days'  journey 
off.  She  had  proposed  it  often,  but  it  threw  him 
into  a furious  passion,  and  she  had  settled  down 
into  the  enjoyment  of  her  prison.  One  day  he  de- 
lighted her  by  saying  that  if  she  would  get  ready, 
they  would  start  the  next  day  and  make  a visit  at 
the  old  homestead  where  her  aged  parents  were 
living.  With  a lighter  heart  than  she  had  had 
for  many  a year,  as  this  new  streak  of  kindness  ap- 
peared, she  made  all  needful  preparations,  and  the 
next  morning  they  set  off,  full  of  good  spirits,  and 
with  the  prospect  of  a happy  time  of  it.  During 
the  day,  as  they  rode,  he  was  full  of  his  pleasant 
stories  of  early  days,  reminiscences  of  their  court- 
ship, and  anticipations  of  the  pleasure  they  would 
have  when  they  reached  the  home  from  which  she 
had  been  separated  for  so  many  years.  They  rest- 
ed for  the  night  half-way  on  their  journey,  and  the 
good  woman  really  began  to  live  again,  in  the 
hope  that  her  Quaker  husband  had  indeed  become 
a friend.  The  next  morning  they  were  up  with  the 
sun,  and  as  they  started  from  the  door,  he  turned 
his  horse's  head  toward  the  home  they  had  left,  say- 
ing, as  be  did  so,  4 Well,  wife,  I guess  thee  has  felt 
good  long  enough;  we  will  gol>ack  now!'  And 
back  they  went. 

44  Such  a wife  was  a world  too  good  for  such  a 
•camp,  and  in  great  kindness  to  her  she  was  per- 
mitted to  die ; and,  in  just  punishment,  the  Quaker 
was  soon  hitched  to  a woman  that  was  more  than 
a match  for  him.  They  had  been  in  partnership 
bat  a few  days  when  he  told  her  to  bring  a pail  of 
water  from  the  well,  which  she  did,  and  he  kicked 
it  over,  sat  down,  and  told  her  to  bring  another. 
This  was  to  establish  his  authority,  and  give  her  to 
understand  that  he  was  master.  She  read  him  in 
a minute.  Bringing  the  pail  of  water,  she  very 
coolly  threw  it  into  his  face,  and  as  he  slowly  re- 
covered from  the  strangling,  he  spluttered  out: 
‘ WV11  be  quits  now,  wife  1' 

“ In  a towering  passion  one  day,  he  declared  he 
would  set  the  house  on  fire,  and  took  a shovel  of 
coals  for  the  purpose.  She  seized  the  bellows  and 
followed  him,  to  blow  them  up  instead  of  him. 
This  cooled  him  off,  for  she  was  too  much  for  him 
with  fire  as  well  as  water. 

44  But  Rachel  was  taken  sick,  and  threatened  to 
die.  She  wanted  a doctor,  but  her  loving  husband 
would  not  go  for  one.  The  neighbors  were  in,  and 
they  were  all  of  the  opinion  that  she  was  drawing 
near  her  end.  Her  breath  was  short  aud  quick, 
and  her  eyes  were  set,  and  her  feet  were  cold ; and 
her  affectionate  spouse  at  last  said  he  thought  he 
had  better  go  for  the  doctor.  As  he  was  about  to 
start,  he  stepped  up  to  the  bedside  on  which  lay  his 
dying  wife,  and  said,  in  a plaintive  voice : 

“ ‘ Well,  Rachel,  if  thee  should  be  taken  away, 
who  would  be  tby  choice  for  me  to  marry  again?' 

“ Rachel  arose  in  the  bed,  fixed  her  eyqs  on  her 
loving  husband,  and  exclaimed,  4 1'U  live  tp  srite 
thee !'  And  live  she  did. 


“ But  Wing  Rogers  outlived  her,  and  consoled 
himself  on  her  decease  by  composing  the  following 
“‘EPITAPH. 

“ ‘ Here  lies  wife  second  of  old  Wing  Rogers, 

She’s  safe  from  care,  and  I from  bothers  t 
If  Death  had  known  thee  as  well  as  I, 

He  ne*er  had  stopped  but  passed  thee  by. 

I wish  him  joy,  but  much  I fear 
He'll  rue  the  day  be  came  thee  near.*** 


Thb  smallest  joke  of  the  season  was  mad*  last 
Sunday — very  bad  day  for  making  a joke,  but  it 
was  a lady  who  made  it,  and  she  thought  the  better 
the  day,  the  better  the  deed.  Our  minister  gave 
notice,  as  the  day  was  unpleasant,  and  few  people 
were  out,  that  the  contribution  for  foreign  missions 
would  be  repeated  next  Sunday.  It  would  be  taken 
up  now,  when  he  presumed  that  they  would  only 
give  their  mite,  but  would  give  liberally  on  the  next 
Sabbath.  I remarked  to  a lady  on  the  way  home 
from  church  that  I did  not  understand  the  preach- 
er's idea.  44  Nothing  is  plainer,"  she  said ; 44  he 
meant  that  what  we  would  give  to-day  might  be  a 
mite,  but  next  Sunday  it  must  be  miyArier.” 

Among  the  strange  customs  of  other  times,  an 
incidental  allusion  was  lately  made  in  the  Septem- 
ber number  of  the  Magazine,  in  the  article  on 
44  Handel,"  to  the  age  of  George  the  Second.  The 
allusion  is  in  this  passage : 

14  It  U curious  to  read  that,  there  having  been  at  this 
time  a partial  reconciliation  of  the  Royal  Family,  his 
Majesty  did  his  Royal  Highness  the  honor  to  put  on  his 
shirt ; and,  the  bride  being  in  bed,  in  a rich  undress,  bis 
Majesty  came  into  the  room,  and  the  Prince  following 
soon  after,  in  a night-gown  of  silver  stuff,  and  a cap  of  the 
finest  lace,  the  quality  were  admitted  to  see  the  Prince 
and  Princess  sitting  up  in  bed.** 

This  royal  entertainment  was  not  an  uncommon 
one  in  those  days,  as  the  reader  of  Dr.  Doran's 
“Kings  and  Queens"  will  remember;  but  it  is 
quite  a novelty  to  us  to  learn,  as  we  do  from  a corre- 
spondent writing  from  the  old  North  State,  as  North 
Carolina  is  often  called,  that  there  is  a region  there- 
abouts in  which  that  old  English  royal  custom  is 
still  kept  up  among  the  sovereign  people.  He  says : 

44  This  announcement  will  doubtless  take  many 
by  surprise,  and  add  another  rivet,  fastening  upon 
us  the  sobriquet  of  the  Rip  Van  Winkle  State,  in  spite 
of  the  wonderful  revelations  of  the  census,  which 
says,  in  so  many  words,  that  the  North  Carolini- 
ans do  not  breakfast  upon  tar,  dine  upon  pitch,  nor 
sup  on  turpentine.  The  fact,  however,  is  indisputa- 
ble that,  in  Wilkes  County,  among  the  mountains 
that  are  offshoots  or  spurs  firom  the  Blue  Ridge,  the 
people,  as  in  the  days  of  George  the  Second,  are  in 
the  habit  of  visiting  the  bridal  chamber,  and  tak- 
ing a peep  at  the  couple  in  bed.  So,  Hurrah  for 
the  old  North  State !" 

Is  the  following  worth  a place  in  the  Drawer  ? 
It  was  written  by  a lover  who  sent  it  with  his  da- 
guerreotype to  the  lady  who  had  requested  it : 

“ Thine  own  it  graven  on  my  heart. 

More  clear  than  e*cr  could  hlgbeat  art 
On  steel  or  canvas  place  it; 

For  when  in  death  that  heart's  at  rest, 

And  4 duat  to  duot*  is  God's  behest. 

In  dust  thou  still  may  trace  it** 


A Virginia  gentleman  furnishes  some  reminis- 
cences of  the  late  Parson  Coles,  whose  ministru- 
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tions  have  been  attended  by  many  of  the  present 
generation.  They  have  been  greatly  entertained, 
if  not  edified ; and  he  was  just  about  a match  for 
the  Block  Island  Baptist  divine  whose  rhetoric  has 
in  time  past  enlivened  the  Drawer.  But  to  our 
Virginia  letter : 

“ Father  Coles,  like  many  of  his  denomination, 
was  not  much  of  a scholar,  and  he  lost  no  oppor- 
tunity of  disparaging  4 human  larning.’  In  this 
particular  he  resembled  his  compeer  of  Illinois, 
of  whom  we  have  all  heard,  who  said  that  Paul 
was  a great  preacher,  but  never  went  to  col- 
lege; he  was  brought  up  at  the  foot  of  Gamil 
Hill  (Gamaliel),  and  that  was  so  poor  they  couldn't 
raise  white  beans  on  it.  Father  Coles,  on  one 
occasion,  was  preaching  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bangs 
in  the  pulpit  behind  him,  and  taking  for  his 
text  the  familiar  words,  4 1 knew  thee,  that  thou 
wert  an  austere  man,  taking  up  that  thou  layedst 
not  down,  and  reaping  that  thou  didst  not  sow,’ 
he  went  on  to  remark,  first,  4 What  is  an  oyster 
man  ?'  and  having  described  his  business — his  lone- 
ly hut  on  the  sandy  waste — he  said  that  he  illus- 
trates the  truth  of  the  text,  as  he  takes  up  these 
oysters  that  he  never  laid  down — he  reaps  what  he 
never  sowed ; he  gathers  them  up  with  a double 
rake  made  so—(clasping  his  hands  to  make  an  oys- 
ter-tongs). During  this  ludicrous  description  Mr. 
Bangs  had  been  in  a fit  of  fidgets,  but  now,  unable 
to  contain  himself,  he  laid  hold  of  the  skirts  of  Fa- 
ther Coles  and  drew  him  backward,  but  did  not 
disconcert  him  at  all,  for  the  worthy  parson  per- 
ceiving that  he  had  been  talking  at  random,  and 
had  probably  made  some  prodigious  blunder,  said, 
4 Oh,  never  mind,  Brother  Bangs,  nobody  knows 
any  better  here  but  you  and  me  P 

14  It  would  have  been  well  for  Father  Coles  to 
confine  himself  to  the  hortatory,  in  which  he  ex- 
celled, and  leave  the  exegetical  to  the  learned 
brethren;  but,  like  most  men  of  ignorance,  he 
loved  to  talk  the  most  about  what  he  knew  the 
least.  At  one  time  he  undertook  to  describe  the 
Gospel  armor  mentioned  in  the  second  chapter  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians.  He  got  on  comforta- 
bly till  he  came  upon  the  4 helmet  of  salvation.' 
Here  he  paused,  and  seemed  for  a while  to  be 
stumped  fairly ; hut  suddenly  the  truth  broke  in 
upon  his  mind,  and  he  exclaimed,  4 A helmet,  my 
brethren,  is  a little  thing  that  goes  before  a vessel 
to  keep  it  straight ! Yes,  yes ; without  a helmet 
the  Christian  can  never  sail  straight  to  heaven ; 
take  the  helmet  of  salvation,  and  you  will  be  saved !' 

44  This  race  of  ministers  is  nearly  extinct.  As 
the  standard  of  education  is  raised  in  the  country, 
and  the  average  intelligence  of  the  people  advances, 
such  men  will  not  be  tolerated,  and  the  pulpit  will 
cease  to  present  their  ignorance  to  the  public.  On 
the  outskirts  of  society,  however,  and  in  the  rude 
settlements  among  the  mountains,  there  will  al- 
ways be  found  men  whose  gifts  are  not  greater 
than  those  of  Father  Coles,  who  will  take  to  preach- 
ing, and  stick  to  it  as  long  as  they  live.” 


There  was  Parson  Johnson,  in  the  State  of 
Maine,  a good  man  in  his  way,  but  he  was  as  little 
versed  in  learning  as  Father  Coles  of  Virginia.  He 
was  telling  his  people,  one  Sabbath  day,  the  tender 
story  of  Joseph  and  his  brethren — how  kind  Joseph 
was  to  them,  in  spite  of  all  their  hard  treatment  of 
him : 44  And  when  he  sent  them  home  to  bring  their 
aged  father  and  their  families,  he  gave  them  wagons ; 
and  then,”  said  Parson  Johnson,  44  see  how  consid- 


erate be  was  for  their  safety.  He  knew  the  roads 
were  very  rough,  and  the  wagons  would  be  very 
full,  and  he  tells  them,  4 See  that  ye  fall  not  out  by 
the  way.'  But  for  this  caution,  very  likely  some 
of  them  or  their  little  ones  might  have  tumbled  out 
and  broken  their  necks  1"  Exactly  so.  Who  would 
have  thought  what  that  charge  meant? 


While  we  are  among  the  clerical  anecdotes,  let 
us  repeat  a story  that  comes  fresh  from  the  Nutmeg 
State.  Our  Eastern  correspondent  writes : 

44  Many  years  ago,  when  as  yet  there  was  but  one 
church  in  the  old  town  of  Lyme,  Connecticut,  the 
people  were  without  a pastor.  They  had  been  for 
a long  time  destitute,  and  now  were  on  the  point 
of  making  a unanimous  call  for  a very  acceptable 
preacher,  when  a cross-grained  man,  by  the  name 
of  Dorr,  began  a violent  opposition  to  the  candi- 
date, rallied  a party,  and  threatened  to  defeat  -the 
settlement.  At  a parish  meeting,  while  the  mat- 
ter was  under  discussion,  a half-witted  fellow 
rose  in  the  house,  and  said  he  wanted  to  tell  a 
dream  he  had  last  night.  He  thought  he  died,  and 
went  away  where  the  wicked  people  go,  and  as 
soon  as  Satan  saw  him 4 he  asked  me  where  1 came 
from  ?' 

44  4 From  Lyme,  in  Connecticut,’  I told  him  right 
out. 

44  4 Ah ! and  what  are  they  doing  in  Lyme?'  he 
asked. 

44  4 They  are  trying  to  settle  a minister,’  I said. 

44  4 Settle  a minister !’  he  cried  out.  4 1 must  put 
a stop  to  that ! Bring  me  my  boots ; I must  go  to 
Lyme  this  very  night !' 

44 1 then  told  him,  as  he  was  drawing  on  his 
boots,  that  Mr.  Dorr  was  opposing  the  settlement, 
and  very  likely  he  would  prevent  it  altogether. 

44  4 My  sarvent  Dorr!'  exclaimed  his  Majesty. 
4 My  sarvent  Dorr / Here,  take  my  boots : if  my 
sarvent  Dorr  is  at  work,  there  is  no  need  of  my  go- 
ing at  all !' 

44  This  speech  did  the  business.  Mr.  Dorr  made 
no  further  opposition;  the  minister  was  settled, 
but  his  opponent  carried  the  title  4 My  sarvent 
Dorr'  with  him  to  the  grave.” 


It  was  about  those  days,  long  time  ago,  when, 
in  the  same  good  State  of  Connecticut,  and  in 
the  town  of  New  Haven,  a negro  man  was  found 
dead  in  the  road  one  morning.  The  law  required 
them  to  empannel  a jury  to  sit  on  the  case,  and  de- 
termine, if  possible,  in  what  manner  and  by  what 
means  the  man  came  to  his  end.  A jury  panne! 
the  good  people  had  heard  of  never,  and  the  only 
pannel  they  knew  any  thing  of  was  a half-saddle 
of  that  name,  which  was  used  by  the  women  when 
riding  on  horseback  along  with  a man.  It  must 
be  that  the  jury  were  to  be  empanneled  with  these ; 
and,  sending  all  over  town,  the  constable  managed 
to  find  eleven  pannels,  and  splitting  one  of  them  in 
two,  he  bound  one  on  the  back  of  each  of  the 
twelve  jurymen,  and  thus  accoutred  they  sat  on 
the  nigger! 

Parson  Browhlow  is  a local  preacher  in  Knox- 
ville, Tennessee,  where  he  edits  a newspaper,  giv- 
ing himself  to  politics  more  than  to  preaching. 
Indeed,  he  turns  aside  from  his  work  when  he 
preaches,  as  some  of  our  preachers  do  when  they 
take  to  politics.  Parson  Brownlow  is  one  of  the 
slang-whangers  of  the  Southwest,  and  is  just  as 
fierce  upon  the  dogs  when  they  annoy  him  as  he  is 
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upon  the  humans  who  cross  his  path.  In  his  pa- 
per, (he  Knoxville  Whig,  he  thus  narrates  his 
grievances,  and  his  manner  of  taking  summary 
vengeance : 

We  are  unable  to  say  what  the  dog  population 
amounts  to  in  Knoxville,  but  it  is  a safe  calcula- 
tion to  estimate  that  it  exceeds  the  colored  popula- 
tion. Every  family  in  the  place  will  bear  witness 
that  the  dogs  of  Knoxville  are  a great  annoyance. 
We  have  borne  with  their  intrusions  and  assaults 
until  forbearance  has  ceased  to  be  a virtue.  They 
tear  up  gardens  in  the  spring,  and  throughout  the 
summer  they  congregate  in  back  yards,  promenade 
through  back  porches,  plunge  into  kitchens,  thrust 
their  noses  into  all  manner  of  cooking-vessels  and 
water-buckets.  They  engage  in  frequent  fights — 
set  up  hideous  yells — and  they  growl  and  bark  aft- 
er a fashion  that  drives  sleep  from  our  pillow  and 
slumber  from  onr  eyelids. 

44  Now,  we  can  submit  to  these  impositions  no 
longer,  and  we  have  resolved,  after  mature  delib- 
eration, to  give  the  dog  population  of  Knoxville 
4 war  to  the  knife,  and  the  knife  to  the  hilt/  We 
have  declared  the  war  of  extermination,  and  come 
what  may,  wo  shall  vigorously  prosecute  the  cam- 
paign 4 until  the  last  armed  foe  expires,’  in  the  dog 
line,  or  we  expire  on  the  field,  falling  with  our  face 
to  the  foe  ! And  in  that  event,  if  our  neighbors  shall 
conclude  that  we  have  rendered  good  service,  we 
trust  they  will  adorn  onr  tomb-stone  with  this  in- 
scription : 

“ * Warrior  rest ; thy  warfare  o’er, 

Sleep  the  sleep  that  knows  no  breaking; 

Dream  of  battle-fields  no  more. 

Days  of  toil  and  uights  of  waking.' 

44  Our  first  engagement  took  place  a few  nights 
ago,  in  our  back  yard,  havin g fortified  ourselves  on 
the  second  floor  of  our  back  porch.  We  fired  upon 
five  dogs,  engaged  in  a fight  in  onr  back  yard, 
which  we  understood  to  be  the  4 advance  guard1  of 
the  regular  army,  with  a double-barrel  shot-gun 
loaded  with  buck-shot.  This  fight,  we  believe, 
was  the  4 ruse  de  guerre,'  a stratagem  of  war,  in- 
tended to  draw  us  out  from  our  fort.  The  result 
was  that  one  of  their  generals  fell,  and  we  had  to 
pay  Jordan  Swan,  a gentleman  of  color,  twenty- 
five  cents  to  convey  his  ‘mortal  remains’  to  the 
4 potter's  field.’  We  sent  the  other  four  howling  in 
various  directions,  but  we  live  in  expectation  of 
the  renewing  of  the  attack.  It  was  a profound 
philosopher  who  said : 

M 1 He  who  fights  and  rune  away. 

May  live  to  fight  another  day ; 

But  he  who  is  in  battle  slain. 

Will  never  live  to  fight  again.' 

44  We  have  often  kept  up  the  fire,  at  intervals, 
ever  since,  and  we  intend  to  continue  it  4 at  all 
hazards  and  to  the  last  extremity.’  We  have  no 
ill-feeling  toward  any  neighbor,  and  we  never  were 
the  man  to  injure  any  man's  property ; but  we  are 
resolved  not  to  be  turned  out  of  4 house  and  home’ 
to  accommodate  the  dog  population  of  Knoxville. 
Ws  will  act  alone  on  the  defensive^  not  going  off 
our  premises.  Having  fought  men  and  devils  suc- 
cessfully for  eight  years  past,  it  is  due  to  the  party 
we  act  with,  and  to  the  reputation  of  our  children, 
that  wo  shall  not  now  be  driven  out  of  Knoxville 
by  dogs” 


41 A few  years  ago,”  says  a new  and  welcome 
contributor  to  the  Drawer,  44  a friend  of  mine  went 
to  Kentucky,  on  foot,  In  search  of  his  unde,  Thomas 


Jones,  Esq.,  who  had  removed  there  and  settled 
some  time  before.  On  arriving  in  what  he  thought 
must  be  the  vicinity  of  his  uncle's  residence,  he 
stopped  a stranger  in  the  road,  and  inquired  if  he 
knew  Thomas  Jones,  and  where  he  lived. 

“ 4 Oh,  yes,'  he  Baid,  4 1 know  him  well.' 

14  4 And  will  you  tell  me  the  way  to  his  house?’ 

44  4 With  a great  deal  of  pleasure,'  the  man  re- 
plied, and  began : 44  You  see  that  road  there : just 
take  that  road  and  travel  it  about  three  miles, 
when  you  will  come  to  a log  house ; don’t  stop 
there,  but  turn  down  to  the  right  of  the  house, 
and,  after  going  about  a mile  and  a half,  you  will 
find  a small  stream ; follow  this  stream  up  about 
three  miles  and  a quarter,  and  you  will  come  to  a 
small  ridge ; take  along  down  the  side  of  the  ridge 
till  you  come  to  a post  and  rail  fence ; keep  up 
along  this  fence  about  three-quarters  of  a mile,  and 
you  will  come  to  a little  strip  of  woods  about  three 
miles  long ; go  along  past  these  woods,  in  a south- 
erly direction,  and  you  will  come  to  a narrow  lane ; 
follow  this  lane  about  seven  miles  and  a half,  and 
you  will  come  to  a ravine  running  through  a 
mountain  to  your  left.  Take  up  this  ravine — ' 

44  4 Well,'  broke  in  my  friend,  well-nigh  distract- 
ed with  the  directions,  4 pray,  what  next?' 

44  4 Well,  I was  going  to  tell  you;  but  if  you 
can't  wait  perhaps  you  had  better  inquire  of  some- 
body when  you  get  to  the  ravine!'  And  with 
these  very  satisfactory  words  the  stranger  walked 
on,  and  my  friend  pursued  his  journey  in  quest  of 
his  uncle.” 


Jambs  T.  Brown,  of  Greensburg,  Indiana,  a 
smart  and  saucy  lawyer,  was  once  employed  to  de- 
fend a case  before  the  Circuit  Court.  The  Judge 
was  not  very  learned  in  technicalities,  knew  but 
little  Latin,  and  much  less  Greek.  The  jury  were 
taken  from  the  country,  ordinary  fanners.  The 
pluintifif’s  counsel  had  opened.  Brown  rose  and 
spoke  two  hours  in  the  highest  possible  style,  soar- 
ing aloft,  repeating  Latin  and  translating  Greek, 
using  all  the  technical  terms  he  could  bring  to  the 
end  of  his  tongue.  The  jury  sat  with  their  mouths 
open.  The  judge  looked  on  with  amazement,  and 
the  lawyers  laughed  aloud.  Brown  closed;  the 
case  was  submitted  to  the  jury  without  one  word 
of  reply.  Verdict  in  the  box  against  Brown.  Mo- 
tion for  a new  trial.  In  the  morning  Brown  rose 
and  bowed  to  the  Court : 

44  May  it  please  your  honors,  I humbly  rise  this 
morning  to  move  for  a new  trial ; not  on  my  own 
account ; I richly  deserve  the  verdict ; but  on  be- 
half of  my  client,  who  is  an  innocent  party  in  this 
matter.  On  yesterday  I gave  wings  to  tnv  imag- 
ination, and  rose  above  the  stars  in  a blaze  of  glory. 
I saw  at  the  time  that  it  was  all  Greek  and  turkey 
tracks  to  you  and  the  jury.  This  morning  I feel 
humble,  and  I promise  the  Court,  if  they  will  grant 
me  a new  trial,  I will  bring  myself  down  to  the 
comprehension  of  the  Court  and  jury.” 

The  Judge, 4 4 Motion  overruled,  and  a fine  of  five 
dollars  against  Mr.  Brown  for  contempt  of  Court.” 

44  For  what?” 

“For  insinuating  that  this  Court  don't  know 
Latin  and  Greek  from  turkey  tracks.” 

44 1 shall  not  appeal  from  that  decision ; your 
honor  has  comprehended  me  this  time.” 

Mr.  Brown  tis  now  residing  in  Lawrence  burgh, 
and,  though  an  old  man,  his  intellect  is  as  strong 
as  ever,  and  his  wit  much  sharper.  A short  time 
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ago,  before  a Circuit  Judge  of  the  same  State,  Mr. 
Brown  appeared  for  the  defendant,  demurred  to  the 
sufficiency  of  the  declaration,  and  made  a short 
but  very  pointed  argument.  The  Judge,  a very 
stupid  specimen  of  his  class,  waking  up  in  the 
midst  of  the  argument,  interrupted  him,  and  asked 
what  the  pint  was  that  he  was  driving  at  ? Mr. 
Brown  hesitated  a moment,  and  very  deliberately 
replied : 

“ If  the  Court  please,  I am  about  to  illustrate  it 
by  diagrams,  and  I hope  to  make  it  so  plain  that 
it  will  be  comprehended  by  all  the  audience,  and 
perhaps  I may  bring  it  even  within  the  comprehen- 
sion of  the  Court.” 

Mr.  Brown  then  proceeded,  and  brought  his 
speech  to  a close ; but  it  is  almost  needless  to  say 
that  Judge  Dogberry  decided  against  his  motion. 

At  another  session  of  the  Court,  Mr.  Brown  was 
arguing  before  the  same  Judge,  and  laying  down 
the  law  with  masterly  ability,  when  the  Judge  re- 
marked that  he  need  not  argue  the  law  of  the  case, 
as  the  Court  understood  that  perfectly.  Mr.  Brown 
replied,  with  much  meekness,  that  he  u merely  de- 
sired to  talk  about  the  law  as  it  is  in  the  books , 
which  would  be  entirely  different  law  from  any 
his  honor  was  acquainted  with.” 

Lawyers  will  take  such  liberties,  but  they  take 
them  generally  at  the  expense  of  their  clients. 
Judges  have  a great  deal  of  u human  nater”  in 
them. 


In  Saintsville,  a very  quiet  town  in  one  of  the 
Middle  States — we  do  not  like  to  spot  it  exactly — 
Squire  Williamson  reigns  as  the  supreme  judge  in 
all  matters  of  taste,  especially  in  the  fine  arts.  He 
sets  up  to  be  the  most  knowing  man  in  town,  not 
in  law  only,  but  in  all  departments  of  science. 
Now  and  then  he  overshoots  the  mark.  One  of 
lh4  neighbors,  an  intelligent  mechanic,  having  a 
fine  taste  for  natural  history,  spent  a good  deal  of 
time  and  labor  in  preparing  a cabinet  of  stuffed 
birds,  arranging  them,  “ as  natural  as  life,”  on 
perches  around  his  shop.  The  Squire  was  fond  of 
dropping  in  from  time  to  time  to  find  fault  with 
the  arrangement  of  the  specimens.  He  admitted 
the  skill  of  the  man  in  skinning  and  stuffing  them, 
but  the  habit  of  the  bird  was  not  hit  in  the  way  he 
stands. 

“Why  don’t  you  follow  Nature?”  the  Squire 
would  ask,  and  grumble  at  the  work,  to  show  his 
own  acquaintance  with  a subject  of  which  he  was 
totally  ignorant. 

Rogers,  the  bird-fancier,  was  vexed  at  the 
Squire’s  criticisms  and  self-conceit,  and  resolved 
upon  fixing  him.  A friend  from  the  country 
brought  him  one  day  a live  owl  of  beautiful  plu- 
mage, and  Rogers  gladly  took  it  of  him,  and  set  it 
up  in  one  corner  of  the  shop  on  a shelf.  Presently, 
as  the  Squire  was  passing,  he  asked  him  in.  His 
eye  caught  sight  of  the  new  addition  to  the  cab- 
inet, and  he  exclaimed : 

“ Hey,  hey,  Rogers — a splendid  specimen  that ! 
elegantly  stuffed,  too!  But^  Rogers,  who  ever 
saw  an  owl  with  his  head  tucked  up  in  that  kind 
of  a way  ? Follow  Nature,  man !” 

“Perhaps,”  said  Rogers,  “von  could  fix  the 
head  as  owls  are  accustomed  to  hold  them.” 

“To  be  sure  I can,”  replied  the  Squire;  and, 
mounting  a chair,  he  reached  up  to  the  bird  to 
straighten  out  his  head.  But  his  owlship  did  not 
wait  to  t>e  pulled ; he  darted  out  his  bill,  and  gave 
the  Squire’s  forefinger  a grip  that  he  will  carry  the  | 


mark  of  for  many  a day.  Falling  back  out  of  the 
chair  in  his  fright,  and  seeing  a smile  of  satisfao- 
tion  on  Rogers’s  face,  he  saw  at  once  he  had  been 
sold.  The  owl  looked  on  as  wise  as  a judge,  and 
the  Squire  was  compelled  to  give  in ; but  he  insist- 
ed that  owls  in  the  woods  or  in  the  barn  do  not 
hold  their  heads  as  this  rascally  fellow  does  in  the 
cabinet. 


Thk  lawyers  are  laying  us  under  obligation  by 
their  welcome  contributions.  An  Eastern  member 
of  the  bar  writes  that  he  had  occasion  to  send  a 
very  decided  letter  to  a man  in  the  country,  re- 
minding him  of  the  necessity  of  appearing  at  Court 
to  answer  in  an  action  for  debt ; to  which  letter  he 
received  the  following  interesting  epistle  on  mat- 
ters and  things  in  general : 

44  Bidduroh,  September  SO.  1881. 

“ Dear  Sib, — Your  document  come  to  hand  last  even- 
ing, and,  in  reply,  I would  say  that  the  weather  is  ex- 
tremely damp  at  present,  and  has  been  for  some  time 
past.  If  it  should  continue  so  through  the  next  month 
it  will  be  likely  to  help  the  fall  feed.  The  crops  in  Ku- 
rope  are  said  to  be  fair,  but  potatoes  are  diseased,  as  they 
are  among  us.  This  will  probably  not  affect  you  very 
much,  as  potatoes  seem  to  grow  exceedingly  small  In 
your  vicinity.  Do  you  know  of  any  means  to  prevent 
the  potato  rot  ? There  has  been  a caravan  in  ibis  vi- 
cinity lately,  and  it  may  be  of  some  advantage  to  your 
client  to  know  that  the  proprietors  are  much  in  want  of 
an  ape  or  a baboon  to  enliven  the  exhibition.  I do  not 
think  it  necessary  for  me  to  go  into  further  particulars; 
but  hoping  to  have  an  answer  soon,  I remain  your  obe- 
dient servant,  Hiram  Cairna." 

Nothing  richer  in  the  way  of  electioneering  has 
come  into  the  Drawer’s  precincts  since  last  year's 
campaign  was  over.  A Western  correspondent, 
reliable  for  bis  facts  as  he  is  ready  with  his  pen, 
writes: 

“ I was  once  present  on  the  hustings  at  a dis- 
cussion between  two  rival  candidates  for  Congress 
in  an  excited  election  contest  in  Tennessee.  Both 
gentlemen  are  now  in  high  station;  one  of  them 
for  twelve  years  was  in  Congress,  and  has  been 
Postmaster-General,  and  the  other  has  gained  a 
reputation  for  brilliant  and  classical  oratory  almost 
as  wide  as  that  of  his  illustrious  kinsman  of  the 
same  patronj’mic  in  Virginia.  But  to  the  discus- 
sion. Mr.  J had  been  rather  equivocally  com- 

plimenting his  opponent — who  was  called  the  * Ea- 
gle Orator*  — on  the  remarkable  suavity  of  his 
manners,  and  his  affability  with  the  people ; and 
went  on  to  say  that  he  had  an  irresistible  way  of 
seizing  the  hands  of  his  constituents  between  both 
his  own,  and  bowing  so  affectionately  as  to  win 
their  whole  hearts.  4 I must  confess,*  continued 

Mr.  J , ‘ that  I have  practiced  for  hours  before 

a looking-glass  to  acquire  that  fascinating  manner, 
but  without  success.  I must  yield  to  my  friend 
the  palm  in  shaking  hands.’ 

“ In  replj-  Major  H— — said : 

“ 4 If  my  honorable  opponent  wishes  to  make 
himself  agreeable  to  honest  people,  he  must  leave 
off  practicing  before  the  glass,  and  cultivate  more 
assiduously  the  kindly  feelings  of  the  heart.  He 
is  the  last  man  who  should  accuse  me  of  practicing 
behavior  to  win  votes.  I will  tell  you  a little 
anecdote  illustrative  of  the  peculiar  electioneering 
abilities  of  my  honorable  friend  in  his  intercourse 
with  our  intelligent  constituents.  We  were  can- 
vassing in  a remote  part  of  the  district,  and,  hav- 
ing an  appointment  to  speak  near  the  house  of  a 
very  influential  Squire,  we  spent  the  previous  night 
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at  his  house  together.  It  was  well  known  that 
the  Squire  controlled  all  the  votes  in  that  precinct, 
and  that  his  better  half  controlled  him,  so  that  it 
was  all-important  to  get  on  the  right  side  of  her. 
We  had  agreed  not  to  electioneer  with  the  Squire 
while  we  staid  with  him ; but  I did  not  think  this 
forbade  me  to  do  my  best  with  his  family.  So  I 
rose  about  daybreak  the  next  morning,  and,  think- 
ing that  I should  make  friends  with  the  mistress 
of  the  house  by  bringing  water  to  cook  the  break- 
fast, I took  a bucket  and  started  off  for  the  spring. 
I was  tripping  off  on  “a  light  fantastic  toe,”  sing- 
ing merrily  as  I went  along,  when  what  on  earth 
should  I see,  as  I looked  into  the  barn-yard,  but 
the  old  woman  milking  the  cow,  while  my  honor- 
able friend,  with  his  face  ruddy  with  morning  ex- 
ercise, and  his  long  locks  streaming  in  the  breeze, 
was  holding  the  cow  by  the  tail ! I saw  in  an  in- 
stant that  he  bad  the  start  of  me.  I returned  to 
the  house  discomfited,  and  abandoned  all  hope  of  a 
▼ote  in  that  region.'  ” 

It  was  once  remarked,  in  the  hearing  of  a little 
girl  of  thirteen,  that  all  things  came  by  chance, 
and  that  the  world,  like  a mushroom,  sprang  up  in 
a night. 

“I  should  like  to  know,  Sir,”  asked  the  child, 
“ where  the  seed  came  from  !” 

A sox  of  Galen,  who  was  very  angry  when  any 
joke  was  passed  on  physicians,  once  defended  him- 
self from  raillery  by  saying : 

14 1 defy  any  person  whom  I ever  attended  to  ac- 
cuse me  of  ignorance  or  neglect.” 

44  That  you  may  do  safely,”  replied  a wag ; 44  for 
you  know,  Doctor,  dead  men  tell  no  tales.” 


The  Spirit  of  the  Times  has  a foul  story  that  we 
are  scarcely  willing  to  credit,  and  our  readers  know 
that  we  regard  credibility  as  essential  to  the  perfec- 
tion of  all  the  wonderful  things  that  get  into  and 
out  of  the  Drawer.  But  this  Spirit  writer  says : 

44  A farmer,  way  out  West,  was  greatly  annoyed 
by  the  scratching  of  his  chickens  in  his  garden, 
and  concluded  to  experiment  a little  with  them. 
He  procured  the  services  of  a Shanghai  rooster, 
and  the  result  of  the  cross  was  a brood  of  chickens 
with  each  one  long  and  one  short  leg.  When  they 
stood  on  the  long  leg  and  undertook  to  scratch  with 
the  other  they  couldn't  touch  bottom  ; on  reversing 
the  order  of  things,  os  digging  with  the  long  leg 
while  the  short  one  supported  the  body,  the  first 
stroke  would  result  in  a grand  series  of  somer- 
saults. The  consequence  was,  that  the  hens  soon 
became  4 a-weary'  of  that  fun,  and  left  the  garden, 
and  the  farmer’s  4 good  wife'  rejoiced  greatly  there- 
at.” 

The  Springfield  Republican  says : 

44  One  of  the  speakers  at  the  last  Commencement 
at  Williamstown  made  the  statement  that  4 the 
class  were  all  bachelors  with  one  manly  exception.’ 
The  student  thus  distinguished  was  married  either 
before  or  after  entering  college,  we  are  not  certain 
which,  and  felt  himself  obliged,  in  order  to  estab- 
lish his  position  as  a student,  to  make  known  the 
fact  to  the  President.  This  was  done  in  some  fear 
and  trepidation,  as  he  did  not  know  but  it  might 
exclude  him  from  the  privileges  of  the  college. 
Calling  upon  President  Hopkins,  he  finally  made 
out  to  utter  the  words : 

44 1 1 am  married.* 


44  4 Ah!'  exclaimed  the  Doctor,  benignantly 
beaming  through  his  spectacles,  4 so  am  I.* 

4 1 This  was  the  whole  of  it.  The  student  proved 
himself  none  the  worse  for  his  connection,  and  won 
an  appointment.” 


Levi  Jackson  was  commonly  called  “Old 
Hickory”  among  his  neighbors  in  Erie  County, 
Pennsylvania,  and  for  many  years  he  filled  the 
office  of  constable. 

44  At  one  of  the  Courts  of  Quarter  Sessions,  some 
two  or  three  years  ago,”  writes  a correspondent  of 
the  Drawer,  44  Levi,  having  risen  above  his  former 
office,  happened  to  be  on  the  Grand  Jury,  and  was 
made  Foreman.  He  had  never  been  distinguished 
for  more  wits  than  were  necessary  to  do  what  he 
was  told,  and  now  that  he  had  the  responsibilities 
of  a new  office  on  his  shoulders  he  felt  the  import- 
ance of  it,  and  was  quite  willing  to  spread  himself 
generally.  The  jury  were  sent  out  with  orderrto 
bring  in  all  their  bills  indorsed  by  the  foreman. 
In  due  time  he  reported  a batch  indorsed  ‘Levi 
Jackson.*  The  Court  informed  him  that  the  in- 
dorsement was  not  sufficient ; he  must  sign  them 
in  his  official  capacity.  4 That  is,'  said  the  Judge, 
‘you  must  sign  them  as  foreman.'  He  soon  re- 
turned into  Court  and  presented  the  bills,  each  one 
of  them  signed,  4 Levi  Jackson,  ass  foreman.' 

“ That  was  all  that  could  be  got  into 4 Old  Hick- 
ory’s’ head,  and  the  bills  had  to  be  taken  for  better 
or  worse.” 


Mr  son,  be  this  thy  simple  plan : 

Serve  God,  and  love  thy  brother  man ; 
Forget  not,  in  temptation's  hour. 

That  sin  lends  sorrow  double  power ; 
Count  life  a stage  upon  thy  way, 

And  follow  conscience,  come  what  may ; 
Alike  with  earth  and  heaven  sincere. 
With  hand  and  brow  and  bosom  clear, 

44  Fear  God,  and  know  no  other  fear." 


The  way  in  which  Uncle  Bill  Terry  became  Un- 
cle Ephraim  Tu  Nincom  is  told  in  a letter  that 
comes  to  the  Drawer. 

There  are  many  yet  living  in  Oakland  County, 
Michigan,  who  recollect  Uncle  Bill,  the  crier  of  the 
Court,  and  how  completely  the  gravity  of  Judge 
Williams  was  upset,  with  that  of  bar  and  jury,  on 
a hot  day  in  Julj%  when  they  were  trying  some  te- 
dious suit,  and  every  body  was  sick  and  tired  of  it. 
They  had  just  concluded  the  examination  of  a wit- 
ness, when  the  counsel  for  the  defendant  said : 

44  If  the  Court  please,  I will  have  Ephraim  T. 
Newcomb  sworn.” 

Judge.  44  The  crier  will  call  Ephraim  T.  New- 
comb.” 

No  response  being  made,  every  one  turned  to 
look  at  Uncle  Bill.  He  was  sitting  bolt  upright 
in  his  chair,  fast  asleep ! The  judge  raised  his 
voice,  and  exclaimed,  in  a tone  of  command,  44  The 
crier  will  call  Ephraim  T.  Newcomb.”  Uncle  Bill 
started  as  if  he  had  been  shot,  jumped  to  his  feet,  and 
yelled  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  44  Ephraim  Tu  Nin- 
com, Ephraim  Tu  Nincom,  Ephraim  Tu  Nincom !" 

The  third  and  last  call  was  too  much  for  bench 
and  bar,  and  for  a few  minutes  all  gravity  was  for- 
gotten in  the  general  explosion.  But,  to  the  day 
of  his  death.  Uncle  Bill  was  known  as  Uncle  Eph- 
raim Tu  Nincom. 

While  in  Court  we  have  two  or  three  more  ju- 
dicial cases  to  report. 
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When  the  people  of  the  Circuit  made  a judge  of 
Lawyer  Gibson  they  thought  they  were  spoiling  a 
capital  ' tt/7,  but  they  were  mistaken.  He  had  ad- 
journed bib  Court  for  the  evening,  and  was  leav- 
ing the  Court-house;  he  was  met  by  one  of  the 
sovereigns^  with  whom  he  exchanged  the  compli- 
ments of  the  season  on  this  wise.  The  scene  is  in 
the  South. 

Sov.  “Mister  Judge,  yon  talked  to  me  last 
night  like  I was  a nigger !” 

Judge.  “I  reckon  not;  yon  look  like  a white 
man.” 

Sov.  “ Yes,  you  did;  and  I want  my  satisfac- 
tion out  of  you.” 

J udoe.  44  You  want  a do  yon?” 

Sov.  44 1 do  that” 

J udge.  44  Do  you  wont  it  very  much  ?” 

Sov.  44  Well,  I do.” 

Judge.  44 1 am  sorry  I have  none  on  hand  at 
present,  but  I expect  it  will  suit  you  just  as  well, 
so  1 will  give  you  an  order  on  a free  negro  who 
owes  me  one,  and  will  pay  you  on  sight !” 


The  Sharp  Juror  appears  in  the  next  case. 

The  action  was  ejectment  for  four  acres  of  land, 
worth  about  a dollar  an  acre.  The  case  had  lasted 
four  days,  and  the  counsel  on  both  sides  had  moved 
instructions,  which  the  worthy  judge  had  given  to 
the  jury  with  that  amiable  impartiality  which  dis- 
tinguished him ! The  jury  had  been  locked  up  two 
days  to  consider  their  verdict,  and  now  came  into 
Court  unable  to  agree,  and  addressed  the  Court 
through  their  foreman,  a small,  sharp  specimen  of 
a juror. 

Sharp  Juror.  “Judge,  it’s  a dead  lock  — six 
and  six.” 

Pl'fp’s  Counsel.  “ If  the  Court  please,  I do 
, hope  this  case  is  not  to  be  tried  again.  If  the  jury 
differ  about  the  facts,  they  can  call  the  witness;  if 
about  the  law,  they  can  ask  the  Court.” 

Judge.  “They  have  had  instructions  enough.” 

Sharp  Juror.  “Yes,  that’s  the  pint.  Six  of 
us  are  hanging  on  the  plaintiff's  instructions,  and 
six  on  the  defendant's  instructions,  and  it's  a dead 
lock.” 

Judge.  “There  is  no  conflict  between  the  in- 
structions; they  only  present  the  case  in  different 

aspects.” 

Sharp  Juror.  “That's  it  exactly;  six  on  the 
plaintiffs  aspect,  and  six  on  the  defendant's  as- 
pect, and  a dead  lock  at  that ! !” 

Judge.  44  The  jury  is  discharged.  Sheriff,  ad- 
journ the  Court.” 


Away  down  in  Pearl  Street,  in  those  ancient 
times — say  twenty  years  ago — when  Pearl  Street 
wiis  the  head-quarters  of  the  dry-goods  business  in 
this  city,  Tom  Smith  was  the  head  clerk  in  the 
great  house  of  Linen,  Cotton,  and  Co,  Tom  had 
worked  himself  up  from  a rough-and-ready  country 
boy  to  the  front  rank  of  his  present  profession.  One 
evening  in  the  winter  of  183^-7  he  was  sitting  near 
the  fire — no  business  was  doing,  and  it  was  not  quite 
time  to  shut  up  the  store — when,  reading  the  news- 
paper, he  looked  irp  and  said  to  the  book-keeper, 

44  Jenner,  wbat  is  an  Artesian  well?” 

Jenner  was  too  busy  to  answer,  but  Tibbetts,  a 
quizzical  fellow-clerk  who  loved  to  make  fun  of 
Smith,  answered, 

14  An  A rtesian  well  is  a Pierian  spring — a sort  of 
hydraulic  affair— omitted  in  your  education." 

Tom  saw  the  others  snickering,  and  knew  that 


they  were  laughing  at  him ; he  denied  the  fact,  and 
referred  to  what  was  stated  in  the  paper  he  was 
reading,  that  an  Artesian  well  had  been  bored  four 
hundred  feet  deep ! 

44 Well,”  said  Tibbetts;  “that's  it  exactly;  as 
the  poet  Bays : 

* A little  learning  if  a dangerous  thing. 

Drink  deep  or  taste  not  the  Pierian  spring.4 " 

Tom  had  to  give  it  up,  but  still  he  had  his  doubts. 


Here  is  a dog's  tale,  or  a tale  of  two  dogs,  that 
comes  to  ns— the  tale,  not  the  dog — all  the  way 
from  St.  Louis,  certified  to  be  true— a true  dog 
story: 

“ We  had  two  dogs ; one  of  them  displayed  his 
sagacity*  by  seizing  a pail  in  the  yard,  near  the 
well,  which  he  brought  to  the  children,  swung  it 
around,  laid  it  down  at  their  feet,  and  carried  on 
with  it  till  they  were  led  to  think  that  he  wanted 
water.  They  filled  it  from  the  well;  he  drank 
deeply,  and  retired,  perfectly  satisfied.  A few  days 
afterward  the  other  dog  died.  The  survivor,  Ponto 
by  name— the  well  dog,  or  dog  of  the  well — took  up 
the  spade,  laid  it  down  again,  took  it  up,  went  with 
it  into  the  wood-shed,  returned,  laid  the  spade  at 
the  feet  of  the  children,  who  were  watching  his  mo- 
tions ; again  he  went  to  the  wood-shed  with  it,  and 
they  followed  him  till  they  came  to  the  body  of  the 
dead  dog ! The  children  now  took  the  spade  from 
Ponto,  and,  to  his  great  satisfaction,  dug  a grave 
and  buried  his  friend.  Ponto  never  touched  the 
spade  before  or  after  this  occurrence.  Who  will 
say  that  he  did  not  reason  ? If  he  had  had  the 
power  of  speech  he  would  have  asked  for  a drink 
of  water,  and  also  for  a grave.  Without  speech, 
he  did  os  well  as  he  could." 


A lady — a mute  lady,  and  deaf  besides — writes 
the  following  amusing  incident  for  the  Drawer, 
and  intimates  that  she  has  more  as  good,  which  the 
Drawer  will  be  pleased  to  receive.  The  story  is 
very  pleasantly  told,  and  we  shall,  for  obvious  rea- 
sons, give  it  in  the  actual  words  of  the  fair  but  si- 
lent writer  from  the  sunny  South : 

44  Some  years  since  there  lived  and  flourished  in 
these  parts  an  original  genius,  whom  I shall  call 
Bounce . This  worthy  but  eccentric  old  gentleman 
had  a negro  boy  who  rejoiced  in  the  name  of  Top. 
Old  Mr.  Bounce  was  very  partial  toTop,  and  treated 
him  with  great  consideration.  It  happened  one  day 
that  Top's  master  found  him  howling  in  the  agonies 
of  a severe  case  of  tooth-ache.  The  tender  heart  of 
old  Bounce  was  troubled,  and,  after  a moment's 
thoughtful  observation  of  the  suffering  boy,  assured 
Top  that  the  offending  tooth  should  be  drawn  with- 
out his  feeling  it.  Commencing  operations  at  once. 
Top’s  master  first  procured  a good  strong  twine,  and 
fastened  one  end  securely  around  the  tooth.  Then 
leading  Top  by  the  other  end  to  the  vice-bench  in 
the  work-shop,  he  made  it  fast  to  that  instrument. 
Now  the  placid  face  of  old  Bounce  ebanued  into  a 
ferocious  scowl,  and  seizing  a heavy  sledge-ham- 
mer, he  made  a feint  at  Top's  top.  The  frighten- 
ed darkey  gave  a leap  and  a shriek  simultaneously, 
and  landed  a la  spread-eagle  about  six  feet  off,  mi- 
nus the  tooth,  which  hung  vibrating  at  the  end  of 
the  twine.  Top  afterward  owned  that  his  master 
had  made  good  his  word.  He  was  wholly  uncon- 
scious of  the  tooth’s  withdrawal.  Apprehension 
of  imaginary  evil  made  him  unconscious  of  the 
real — a new  illustration  of  the  triumph  of  mind 
over  matter." 
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give  very  gratifying  promise  of  advance  in  the 
public  manners  and  taste.  Every  settlement 
thus  made  is  a missionary  statioti  of  social  pro- 
gress, which,  in  our  ambitious  and  imitative  land, 
must  be  speedily  surrounded  with  a large  parish 
of  disciples,  each  going  forth  in  turn  to  teach 
the  faith,  until  the  influence  shall  spread  like 
the  widening  circles  of  pebble-broken  water. 
The  harvest  to  be,  bv-antLby,  reaped  from  this 
broadcast  sowing  of  the  seeds  of  the  cultivated 
and  catholic  way  of  life  in  cities  must  be  health- 
ful, fur  it  is  the  good  alone  who  love  the  coun- 
try better  than  the  town.  As  it  happens,  our 
authors  (and  lucky  men  they  are  to  have  it  in 
their  power!)  have  done,  and  are  doing,  their 
share  in  this  worthy  Avork,  and  no  one  of  them 
more  notably  than  Mr.  Willis.  First,  in  that 
little  corner,  loved  under  the  name  of  Glemrm- 
rv,  which  he  has  embalmed  in  the  amber  of  his 
genius  to  all  hearts  ; and,  iu  later  years,  at  the 
charming  retreat  of  Which  we  are  about  to  write, 
that  sweet  idyl  of  Art.-cmbcllishcd  and  Funcy- 
v ax  led  land sea  \ >e — 1 o l k w u.n. 

In  thus  naming  it  there  is  no  hyperbole,  for 
his  own  enamored  eyes  have  not  men  it  too 
partially,  apt  as  poets  are  to  imagine  half  the 
beauties  which  they  sing.  With  the  potent 
spells  of  Art  and  Taste  lie  &as  summoned  there 
the  hidden  spirit  of  Beauty,  until  what  was  once 
an  unregarded  and  unappreciated  waste  is  now 
a gom  of  nature  so  brilliant  as  to  fix  the  dullest 
gut?. 

Idlcwild  belonged,  he  says,  4 ‘to  a valuable 
farm,  but  it  was  a side  of  it  which,  From  being 


very  little  more  than  a craggy  ravine— the  bed 
of  a wayward  torrent — had  always  been  left  in 
complete  wilderness.  When  I first  fell  in  love 
with  it,  and  thought  of  making  a home  amidst 
its  tangle  of  mountains,  my  first  inquiry  as  to 
its  price  was  met  with  the  disparaging  remark 
that  it  was  of  little  value;  only  an  idle  wild,  of 
which  nothing  whatever  could  be  made;  and 
that  description  of  it  stuck  captivatingly  in  my 
memory — 1 Idle-wild ! Idle-wild  J-  'r 

This  was  Idlewild  ; let  us  now  see  what  it  £<. 
But  first,  how  it  chanced  to  full  under  Mr.  Wil- 
lis's perceptive  and  developing  culture. 

Sixty  miles  of  travel,  by  boat  or  railway,  north- 
ward, through  t he  most  into  rest  ing  passages  of 
the  scenery  of  the  Hudson  River,  will  bring  the 
traveler  within  right  of  Idlewild*  Turning  the 
corner  of  Storm  King  (or  Butter  Hill),  after 
having  successively  passed  the  bold  Palisades, 
the  wide  waters  of  the  Tnppan  Sea,  and  the 
grand  gorges  of  the  Highlands,  the  eye  falls  upon 
the  elevated  roach  of  iablo-buul  which  stretches 
far  back  from  the  shore*  of  the  Newburgh  Bay  to 
the  base  of  the  western  lulls.  On  the  verge  of 
this  terrace,  near  its  southern  extremity,  and 
close  under  the  Highland  group  of  mountain#, 
where  it  step#  out  into  the  river  in  a bold  prom- 
ontory, is  lurched  the  many -gab led  cottage  of 
idlewild,  looking  down  two  hundred  feet,  now 
into  the  deep  glens  of  the  wild  brooklet,  now 
over  the  roofs  of  the  little  village  of  Cornwall, 
into  the  weird  shadows  of  the  Highland  Pass; 
or,  northward,  upon  the  distant  river,  valleys, 
and  hills. 
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apart.  Idlewild,  with  its  viewless  other  side  hid- 
den from  the  thronged  Hudson — its  dark  glen  of 
rocks  and  woods,  and  the  thunder  or  murmur  of 
its  brook — is  but  this  every  wise  man's  inner  life 
* illustrated  and  set  to  music.’  ” 

Thus  is  Idle  wild  blessed  with  abundant  pro- 
vision both  for  the  inner  aud  the  outer  man : 
all  about,  from  live  markets  of  Newburgh  just 
above  to  the  gayeties  of  West  Point  just  below ; 
and,  over  and  above  all,  with  a climate  pure  and 
invigorating  as  the  most  remote  and  inaccessi- 
ble mouutain  heights. 

It  was  this  latter  advantage  which  first  drew 
Mr.  Willis  thither,  when,  some  years  ago,  fail- 
ing health  sent  him  in  quest  of  the  recuperating 
diet,  moral  and  physical,  of  a country  life. 
Wishing,  while  he  should  yet  remain  (as  his 
profession  required)  within  call  of  the  metrop- 
olis, to  escape  the  east  winds  and  the  sea-airs, 
he  took  refuge  behind  the  great  barrier  which 
the  Highlands  of  the  II ndson  interpose  to  both. 

Hero,  then — the  spot  answering  all  his  wants 
of  climate,  society,  arid  natural  beauty — he  took 
up  his  abode,  establishing  himself  and  his  fam- 
ily under  one  of  the  humble  farm-roofs  of  the 
region.  He  continued  this  simple,  quiet  life  of 
a couutry  boarder  during  a year  and  a half, 
passing  ail  the  hours  spared  from  his  necessary 
literary  toils,  on  foot  or  on  horseback,  among  the 
wild  glens  and  the  winding  paths  which  sur% 
rounded  him.  His  favorite  haunt  was  the 
wooded  edge  of  the  terrace  where  his  cottage 
now  stands,  and  the  mystic  solitudes  of  the 
glens  and  waterfalls  of  the  dainty  brook  below. 


Amidst  the  scenes  which  had  thus  grown  into 
his  heart  he  determined  at  length  to  set  up  his 
home,  although  the  practical  people  about  him 
shrugged  their  wise  shoulders,  then  and  after- 
ward, as  stone  after  stone  of  tho  cottage  was 
laid,  and  until  it  was  completed  and  t heir  turn 
to  laugh  was  ovor.  The  worthy  folk  did  not 
know  what  a magician  was  handling  their  rug- 
ged rocks,  and  no  doubt  they  wondered  not  a 

little  to  see  the  Widow  ’s  quiet  boarders 

cast  off  their  humble  caterpillar  garb,  and  soar 
up  on  gay  and  brilliant  wings  to  their  new  abode. 

In  the  taste  and  judgment  required  for  the 
proper  choice  of  a country-home  Mr.  Willis  is 
marvelously  competent.  His  quick  and  keen 
eye  saw*  no  doubt,  all  the  present  charms  of 
Idlewild  in  fancy,  long  before  they  existed  in 
fact,  lie  saw  the  fallen  trees  bridging  the 
brook,  and  the  far-off  peeps  at  hill  and  dale 
through  the  vailing  forests,  impenetrable  to  oth- 
er eyes,  ho  ready,  indeed,  and  so  sure  is  his 
perception  of  the  picturesque  in  Nature,  that  an 
artist  might  safely  trust  him  with  the  selection 
of  his  themes,  hours,  and  effects.  What  glow- 
ing pictures  w ould  have  come  from  his  easel 
had  he  happened  to  be  painter  instead  of  poet ! 

The  most  agreeable  journey  between  Idlewild 
and  New  York  is  by  the  way  steamer  which 
leaves  the  city  every  afternoon,  calling  at  Corn- 
wall about  sunset,  and  again  in  the  morning  oti 
its  way  down.  Taking  this  route  Mr.  Willis 
and  his  neighbors  may  breakfast  comfortably  at 
home,  have  a nice  sail  to  town,  leisure  to  shop, 
and  be  back  again  by  rational  tea* time. — An- 
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other  route  is  to  Cold  Spring  by  railway,  and 
thence  across  by  ferry,  under  Cro’  Nest,  and 
round  the  foot  of  Storm  King,  landing  at  the 
Cornwall  dock;  tbten  a ride  to  the  summit  of 
the  Terrace,  or  a foot  tramp  thither  by  the  river 
shore.  Newburgh,  however,  a few  miles  above, 
being  the  capital  of  the  region  and  its  great  de- 
pot of  travel — itself,  too,  a favorite  summer- 
haunt — is  the  point  from  which  Idlewild  is  most 
usually  approached.  Properly  so,  too,  from  the 
pleasant  ride  it  affords  by  the  river  banks,  the 
promising  peeps  of  the  journey’s  end  and  object 
it  here  and  there  bestows ; and,  above  ail,  from 
its  final  revelation  of  the  scene  in  all  its  pecu- 
liar and  individual  beauty  arid  grandeur  of  glen 
and  precipice,  forests  and  falls,  with  the  piquant 
little  mansion  smiling  far  up  in  its  secure  sur- 
rounding of  sunlit  lawns.  To  sec  it  there,  over 
a glance  at  the  rude  access,  brings  grateful 
thought  of  rest  after  toil  and  weariness. 

Our  own  first  approach  to  idlewild  chanced 
to  be  via  Newburgh.  We  had  passed  a long 
summer  exploring  Nature's  wonders,  and  were 
returning,  with  the  returning  autumn,  to  town. 
During  the  season  accident  had  led  us  to  Glen- 
mary,  Mr.  Willis's  first  rural  home  in  the  bright 
days  of  his  early  manhood  and  the  first  assur- 
ances of  his  literary  triumphs ; and  so  pleasant 
was  the  visit  that  we  were  minded  to  take  Idle- 


wild  on  our  way  home,  and  contrast  the  old 
and  the  new  love. 

As  we  drew  near  the  domain,  with  only  one 
more  turn  in  the  winding  way  hiding  the  whole 
picture  from  view,  our  impatience  could  not 
persuade  us  from  pausing  to  enjoy  the  magnifi- 
cent glimpse  of  river  and  hill  which  our  posi- 
tion disclosed.  We  have  preserved  a hint  at 
the  scene  in  our  sketch  of  the  “Newburgh  Ap- 
proach to  Idlewild.”  In  the  distance  were  the 
great  Highland  Pass  and  the  bold  cliffs  of  But- 
ter Hill,  while  below  the  shadows  fell  upon  the 
river-point  of  Mr.  Willis’s  broad  Terrace,  and, 
nearer  yet,  the  mountain  waters  of  the  Moodna 
and  the  grand  floods  of  the  Hudson  commingled. 

A few  steps  farther  and  we  were  in  full 
view  of  the  famous  **  Pig-Tight  Gate,’*  with  its 
meadow  and  mountain  inclosure.  In  his  let- 
ters Mr.  Willis  makes  pleasant  mention  of  this 
gate,  and  he  once  told  us  how  it  won  its  eupho- 
nious name.  In  bis  early  experiments  in  gate- 
architecture  he  had  built  a gate  criticised  by 
one  of  his  rustic  neighbors  as  not  being  “ pig- 
right;”  and  his  little  daughter  “Daisy”  (Lil- 
lian) took  it  into  her  little  head,  remembering 
the  talk  she  had  heard,  to  particularize  it  as 
^ de  pig-tight  due"  and  the  name,  as  name? 
sometimes  trill,  has  stuck — Daisy  being  sponsor. 

Approaching  the  “Pig-Tight  Gate,”  we  were 
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overtaken  by  a gallant-looking  horseman  put- 
ting spurs  to  a mettled  steed,  and  then  we  re- 
ceived cordial  welcome  to  the  w ilds,  and  walks, 
and  walls  of  Idlewild  from  our  poet  himself, 
who  was  returning  from  his  morning  ride* 
Though  the  fame  of  the  “Pig-Tight  Gate1’ 
mar  last  but  for  a day,  the  grand  landscape  to 
which  it  plays  sentinel  has  features  bold  and 
rugged  enough  to  endure  for  all  time*  Idlewild 
scarcely  presents  a more  imposing  picture  than 
the  peep  here  at  its  eyrie-perched  cottage.  We 
have  noted  the  scene  in  our  portfolio,  side  by 
side  with  another  upward  glance  from  the  mend* 
ow  beyond,  and  yet  another  from  within  the 
gate,  where  the  road  drops  charmingly  under  a 
dark  archway  of  forest  trees. 

Emerging  from  this  exquisite  bit  of  natural 
bower,  which  could  have  grown  only  from  a 
poet’s  engineering,  the  road  falls  into  a broad 


meadow,  through  which  the  once  rampant  brook 
now  steals  quietly  on  to  its  meeting  with  the 
Moodrm  and  the  Hudson, 

Hereabouts  the  visitor  looks  out  delightedly 
again  upon  the  meeting  of  the  Hudson  and  the 
Moodno,  where  the  two  rivers  lock  arms  round 
the  promontoriod  domain  of  Mr.  Philip  A.  Ver- 
planck.  This  passage,  too,  is  included  in  our 
Idlewild  gallery. 

The  meadow  and  its  bridges  crossed,  there 
conies  the  Winding  ascent  of  the  steep  hill  side, 
with  its  diverging  paths,  ever  tempting  you 
down  into  the  unknown  depths  of  the  dark  ra- 
vine. Up,  up,  and  still  up,  and  at  last  we  rest 
upon  the  lofty  terrace-lawns,  with  all  the  world 
at  our  conquering  feet. 

The  cottage  is  now  close  at  hand,  seemingly 
quite  unconscious,  in  its  cozy  surroundings,  of 
all  the  toil  it  has  cost  as  to  reach  it.  Though 
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reuUj  a very  iyoJest  edifice*  it  struck  jfe  at  fei 
8%bfv  tu.it!*  unexpected  position  a midst  m much 
triM  rather  stately  far  a poet  V home, 

iotAiUk *HSi; the  little  vuic- 
hidden  box  at  Ok;unarv\ 

A vmtOf  mcc  mhltnxook  to  explore  his  rooon- 
H^ht  the  rmd-path  froru  the 

Cornwall  finding  to  Idlowibj.  JJjjir  directed, 
he  suitiook  a h int  /..»<  rout*  ft<r  Ike  veritable  cot- 
f4§o  of  the  ’Mu^cix  and  kept  kmaekm^.  knockol# 
at  the  pray  eM  door,  lonkanj*  W|>  e>-v**aiel  amm 
interrogatively,  and  solikxjuixiu^  thus  I M 'Tfe 
very  plain.  *cry  jilniu  house,  mdehd  ! Bw4 
Ahm  tjfcui  iVitli*  h n Tfrongli  a atrsUi; 
pi r might  not:  set  it  down  a*  rbc  h,vhm  of  a poet, 
h u s\ uiihl  i*r  Mice  admit  that  It  i&fijAt  to  -1% 
if  he  iott3^e  wa*  designed  IVy  Mr,  Calvert 

€>f  wbur^b  v It  ia  lot iit  of 

linek^  tin  ti\\ Jet  yeilOVv,  ft  is  in  rhe 

tire  ^UuV?  roH^d^otbiCv  ^ fe  ; 

Oriel  \y.io» h* vr^hf<d  J*Mk**MS 

**fe;  |?]uaa^r^ly-^spt(3ed  lb?  pictdre^oef  oflWl 
and  wi  xh<w  t,  And  loi1  r^oyeuiettec  and 

wiitdiriV : I fc  glands  ufnlti  the  vergo  of  a 
broad  lawn,  whirh  Or  onpics  much,  of  the  cuUro 
domain  pi  aereuty  acre*6?;  while  behind  — n i h 
^parc  for  prurneir.ide  only  iutervmdn^— uro  the 
'iracs  and  clViTs  of  the  great  ravme1  travi>r^d  by 


rho  famous  brook,  tbtf  pet  foiminvaf  the  sjiot. 
A*  Aucit,  perhups  the  reader  tuuy  expert  oar 
cicewneship  to  eomitiet  httattuthec  vneorfcUteni  - 
IV;  -bar  w e know  tcKk well  i(ho  i4ijtfcy(^sr^>4  grace- 
ful h(MpifflliiT  of  IdJewdU  tu  give  *t  thought 
even  to  the  brook  before  p&ying  tint  .pjgpctfji. 
within  door?.  Besides,  n£gJfcT> 

isig  hoout  when  tea  taro  $4lvj;&r % yi&h  all 

her  shadows  off.  M oner 

id,  illy?  o nfdvuratdc-  hniir  vi  hir.h  the 

con  ronl^ripd,  -<j  t turn t a fin  is  selec  tsi*  '••  Ti  i £ 

glen  ^ there  do  be  tdrt^v-  ijjfeiy  trfii^aitd ■jdvt-ry 
rook ; and  so  3s  VCbddo  H arobl ‘ i n ihe  pocket 
.diptitmarv  — dvetr  word  of  It,.  A.nd  the  nnem 
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cape  called  Denning’s  Point  and  the  Danskamer 
hills  in  the  distance.  In  this  direction  the  ter- 
race commands  a wonderfully  winning  vista 
across  river,  just  at  the  dip  of  the  Fishkill  hills, 
with  Polopol’s  rock-island  for  a landmark.  The 
seats  from  which  it  may  he  seen  at  ease  are 
ever  in  much  request  at  morning  and  at  even- 
tide. The  winter  in  the  mid  die -distance  is  reach- 
ed by  the  descent  of  rm  ancient  path,  dark  with 
the  foliage  of  venerable  trees.  This  path,  in  the 
olden  time  (ten  years  ago),  was  the  route  from 
the  river-point  to  the  antique  mil!  yet  standing 
at  the  head  of  the  glen.  The  rustic  lads  and 
lasses  then  affected  it  greatly  in  the  light  of  the 
moon,  and  called  it  Love  Lane.  Mr.  Willis 
has  “annexed”  and  adapted  it  with  such  apt- 
ness, and  given  it  so  completely  the  IdlewiJd 
air,  that  one  is  led  to  believe  that  hoary-headed 
forest-trees  grow  at  his  bidding,  no  less  prompt- 
ly and  obediently  than  do  Gothic  walls.  This 
picture  is  still  more  interesting  from  the  higher 
point  from  which  we  have  snatched  it  — framed 
by  our  poet’s  “study  window.”  It  is  his  daily 
habit  and  delight,  to  gaze  upon  it  thence  in  the 
first  blush  of  the  morning  light.  We  have  pre- 
served the  scene  in  yet  another  setting  — the 
arches  of  the  charming  piazza — which  is  the- fa* 
vorito  tryst  of  the  family  group  in  the  evening 
hours. 

The  terrace  looks  out  upon  a still  differing 
series  of  views,  ns  the  eye  continues  to  turn  by 
the  north,  westward — lovely  inland  pictures  of 
river,  valley,  and  hill.  Over  tho  ravine  and 
the  peaceful  waters  of  the  Moodna,  the  villages 
of  New  Windsor  and  Newburgh,  to  the  summits 


of  Skunncmuuk,  sliced  off,  ns  Mr.  Willis  ex- 
presses it,  “several  times  a day  by  the  swift 
smoke-taila  of  the  Eric  cars.”  Our  own  picture, 
this-wise,  is  from  the  edge  of  the  lawn  hack  of 
the  cottage,  and  including  the  road  below  to 
Newburgh,  through  the  meadow  and  the  Pig- 
Tight  Gate.  From  very  nearly  the  same  point 
we  have  selected  another  glimpse  from  a rustic 
scat  down  into  the.  shadows  of  tho  glen. 

The  surprise  of  the  hold  gorge  behind  the 
cottage  is  all  the  more  delightful  to  visitors  ap- 
proaching by  the  terrace  gate,  as  no  hint  of  it 
is  given  by  the  quiet  pastoral  air  of  the  land- 
scape in  that  direction. 

The  interior  of  the  poet’s  mansion,  like  the 
outside,  and  indeed  all  the  Idle  wild  “ better- 
ments,” is  remarkable  for  the  entire  absence  of 
superfluous  and  belittling  ornamentation;  while 
there  is  every  where  embellishment  enough  for 
comfort,  and  elegance  enough  to  show  that 
wealth  of  taste  rather  than  poverty  of  means 
has  withheld  what  is  not  there.  The  bridges, 
for  example,  are  firm  und  picturesque,  but  sim- 
ple and  rude  as  those  which  nature  might  have 
sprung  in  prostrate  trees ; and  the  cottage  walls 
have  the  unpretending  grace  and  the  sturdy 
strength  which  befits  companionship  with  blend- 
ed lawn  and  precipice.  In -doors,  extravagant 
mouldings  and  fresco  follies  are  eschewed  for 
dainty  pictures  and  choice  little  treasures  in 
marble  and  bronze  for  mantle,  bracket,  and  ta- 
ble, all  with  a voice  and  words  quite  worth  the 
hearing  and  the  heeding.  Books  there  are,  too 
— pleasant  books,  but  not  too  rich  for  use.  No 
library  editions  in  untouchable  bindings,  sacred 
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ru.TP  UUO-  wh'irh  few  are  permitted  to  enter,  ar?d> 
indtMnl,  >oto  tv  4 id*  could)  by  smy  possibili- 

ty, cxsuzr  uu  'iimfly 


From  dix*  Utils  lm*  h<*  watahc^  *u»  Wfc  ban: 
said,  xLeduUy  dawns — tor  he  i* sui  toil) v riser— 
and  •ilo&ii  his  whole  day ’a  kri~door  work  — .not 
hind  ’work  tos^$cfor<>  the  mu  \$  tii  ihcrid- 
im * With  the  mornipg  scr!rthojrifr?1>t1y  U* tow- 
ed, lift  4*A  of  course,  tfn&  h»r;  little  tmra  foi 
riny  tb.in^  else  Indeed,  lift  breakfasts  sparingly 
by  himtiHf  and  is  rarely  fisihle  until  his  Try rk 
is  pat  aside-  TUeti  if  you  arc  in  dtewajvyoh 
may  esrha/^o  hfmyn.rt  with  him,  is  be  parses 
oat  in  of  the  trusfy  greed  yvjikh  is  front 'to 
bear  him  60  fy\*  morning  ride,  H*.  h a hearty 
loTer  of  the  hofffe,  ami  to  Ik;  in  the  saddle  i«  one 
pt  J chief  ttonttpi&a&s  ami  delight*,  The  sta- 
bles are  thus  doae  it  hand,  and  under  iha  per-’ 
*rm$t  ohserrflifcm  tdiidi  his  estimation  of  them 
dt- ma  xniK  T hey  a re  ord ered  (i  ike  ail  the  Idle- 
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happiest  employment  of  the  afternoon  and  even- 
ing, which  yet  remain. 

When  the  weather  permits — and  the  weather 
always  smiles  upon  Idlewild — a favorite  after- 
noon occupation  is  a general  ride  to  Newburgh, 
or  some  other  of  the  thousand  attractive  points 
in  the  neighborhood.  The  family  vehicle  rolls 
up  to  the  porch,  and  as  many  as  are  so  dis- 
posed and  can  find  places  (half  a dozen  at  least) 
plunge  in  and  rattle  away  over  the  terrace,  or 
down  the  steep  glen  paths.  We  were  returning 
once  with  a wagon  full  from  such  a tramp,  and 
lingered  on  the  way  to  watch  the  gorgeous  splen- 
dOrsi  of  a wonderful  storm-sky,  instead  of  hasten- 
ing on,  like  wise  travelers,  to  escape  its  t reach- 
crons  beauties.  Mr.  Headley  and  his  gig — root 
on  the  way — brought  us  to  our  senses,  with, 
alas!  untimely  warning  of  the  impending  dan- 
ger. 

The  clouds  gathered  low,  and  dark,  and  dense 
above  us,  and  a few  heavy  drops  came  down  by 
way  of  tuning  to  the  orchestral  storm-hurst  which 
whs  to  follow.  There  was  a quick  rustle  of  uu~ 
folding  umbrellas,  like  the  turning  of  the  libretto 
leaves  at  the  Opera  ; but  the  startling  blasts  of 
the  wind  instruments  as  quickly  closed  them  up. 
Our  only  hope  now  was,  as  Mr.  Willis  urged  on 
his  flying  steeds,  to  reach  the  shelter  of  the 
Moodna  bridge,  a mile  from  home,  before  the 
heavens  should  he  opened.  The  hope  was  vain 
as  vanity,  for,  when  wc  did  make  the  bridge,  we 
were  all  so  despairingly  drenched  that  sun  or 
shower  were  quite  alike  to  us,  and  we  paused 
not  until  our  damaged  dry-goods  were  greeted 
with  merry  laughter  at  the  Idlewild  porch. 


Then  there  followed  extraordinary  retirement  to 
apartments,  and  a very  late  reassembling  at  tea. 
Headley,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  reached  homo 
w ithout  even  getting  damp ; but  it  is  not  likely 
that  bid  afternoon  was  followed  by  such  a mem- 
orable evening  of  music  in-doors,  and  of  raoou- 
ligbt  walk  and  talk  without,  as  ours.  At  least, 
wc  hope  not! 

The  Tdlewild  census  includes,  besides  the  do- 
mestics and  the  men  employed  in  the  stables 
and  on  the  grounds,  the  host  and  hostess,  Imo- 
gen. the  poet’s  eldest  daughter.,  and  the  three 
younger  children,  Grinnell,  Lillian,  and  Edith. 
The  family  is  always  increased  bv  guests,  and 
would  be,  in  summer- time,  to  the  full  capacity 
of  the  cottage  limits,  if  its  hospitable  walls  had 
not,  like  the  omnibus,  always  “ room  for  on? 
more.”  The  wonder  is,  how  the  Idlewild  guests 
ever  got  away,  with  Such  rare  attractions  out  of 
doors,  and  such  frank  and  genial  hospitality 
within. 

A spot  so  attractive  ns  is  Idlewild  in  its  own 
right,  and  with  the  rich  dower  of  romance  which 
its  poet-owner  has  bestowed  upon  it,  situated, 
too,  so  accessibly  on  a great  thoroughfare  like 
the  Hudson,  and  in  the  immediate  vicinage  of 
West  Point,  Newburgh,  and  other  towns,  must 
of  necessity  Iks  a place  of  popular  and  curious 
resort;  so,  not  a Bummer-duy  passes  without 
bringing  scores  of  pilgrims  to  its  welcoming 
gates,  and  filling  the  otherwise  quiet  glens  with 
lmppy  faces. 

Whether  the  magnet  is  the  scenery  simply, 
or  the  poetic  association  it  has  with  Mr.  Willis's 
life  and  genius,  we  leave  the  reader  to  deform- 
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Trt>{<  in  tb $ G ! c n in  a ry  mead U ■ ; *f  Mb.  tVilUs.” 

said  she, ''■** liked  thu  fcqtrifrehh  asked  u» 
(Mbe  reform!  to  the  pte  M the  fkiwetl  letter  i 
iu  spare  them.,  rirt^I  vMrr'f  him*  them  dj&nrb^d/V 
J n.: >ir^e  reminded  tflht.  once 
a f/umlnet^r  ifo  an  JL^rie  Xfodwaf  c£rt  Vhcv  bw 
■Ur.  W3l.n>  by  '-ichr  only.  prvwwc-l  him  *?rilj  a 
iHuiu03  p*htde/\Vhich  h&  bad  '$<&?&  ftp’  just.bg- 
forw  m % Visit;  tJ>  G'lehmarj,  ilunki tt&  ■ ■ bo &uid- 
4 "that  might  l*e  a welcome  memento  to  liH 
daughter  (Xim*£Utt),of  her  bmh-phiee.*k 

jTc*  lis^  gerierfjnrt  ami  genial  |»eople  than  the 
family  ut  Id  t wild  the  unerasing  How  of  stfratv 
gCTTcufio^hy  mi  girt  be  irksome  t but  the  domain 
i'  .u  rojuhlk  of  tin*  lurp’Kt  liberty,  freely  grr>nt> 
ted;  On  this  point  Mr,  Will?*  tints  writes: 
f M.  Grangers  cxonuig  to  Idlewtld  often  send  to 
the  eott«gtwtbx»r  to  inquire  Whether  a stroll 
i through  tin;  giro  would ‘be  any  jntnjMon.’  A 
j bedim  ml  boy — *c<  bermtifoh  that,  he  Ste/tel 
upon  a rock  by  one,  of  the  waterfalls,  be  left  a 
picture  there  nhiydi  the  sight  of  the  rack  rii[) 

: always  recall  to  me— -a/* id  be  bad  1 often  want- 
ed to  stroll  through  the  glen,  but  that  hi*  nuek\ 
with l w^rtTD  he.  had  driven  past  the 
not  eo  into  any  man Vgronnd*  vrith whom  ke  was 
not  tojumutnA'  Wbjr,tf<jr  an  get  .follow,  it  Would 


ine.  Certainly v at  thi*  xtay,  Gtemary;  nritii  no 
charms  benrnd  those  of  a simple  pastoral mu~ 
UTial  )*eauty,  ami  it*  Jv.fnc?tn  bra  fuses  of  our  po~ 
ut>  residence  there  long  Vdads  ago,  Jr  scarcely 
tea  a loadstone  to  the  life  fury  pilgriin  than  U 
bile  wild  itself.  Dn  ring  our  own  sojourn  at 
Glen  man,  we  occupied  fjuari^pain  the  fcotuge 
under  the  landlord  ship  of  tlie  .farmer,  that  un- 
known purchaser  apd  ne^st  on<  upunt,”  Uiwhcufu 
Mr.;Wite:  eloquent  farewell  letter  wa*  ad* 
drnsmi.  Not  a pleasant  duv  thru  parsed  that 
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The  country  if*  the  proper  mediating  ground 
for  the  reconciliation  and  the  harmonizing  of 
the  two  opposing  natures*  the  moral  and  the 
mundane,  which  especially  characterise  poets, 
and  Mr.  Willis,  perhaps,  more  than  most  men. 
The  unlovely  nm.sk  which  is  worn  in  cities  in  de- 
fense or  defiance  of  the  envy  and  uncharitable- 
ness  around,  is  here  laid  ingenuously  aside,  and 
the  better  inner  spirit  is  left  to  manifest  itself  in 
freedom.  When  the  Idlewild  talk  once  leaned 
toward  this  thought,  Mr.  Willis  remarked  that, 
catching  a glimpse  of  bis  face  in  a shop  mirror 
in  New  York,  he  was  astonished  at  his  own  care- 
worn, watchful,  and  ungenial  look,  and  lie  could 
not  believe  that  Ins  bead  at  any  time  gave  such  an 
index  until  his  friends  candidly  assured  him  that 
such  was  his  habitual  expression — in  Broadway, 

With  his  intuition  of  genius,  and  with  genius's 
fraternization  with  the  beautiful  in  every  shape, 
the  country  is  the  true  place  for  Mr.  Willis  to 
work.  Ho  comes  at  facts  and  philosophies  by 
feeling  rather  than  by  hard  logic,  and  while  a 
sufficient  suggestion  of  the  world  and  its  mys- 
teries gets  to  him  at  his  Idlewild  home,  in  its 
pure  and  loving  atmosphere  the  inspiration  buds 
and  blooms  into  bright  and  healthful  life. 

Thus,  by  the  magnetism  of  feeling,  wiring 


be  time  for  a new  deluge  if  any  bright  spot  on 
the  surface  of  the  earth  could  be  so  shut  from 
you.  No,  no;  there  is  no  such  1 right  of  prop- 
erty11 possible  in  a republic.  Pence  out  pigs  we 
may,  if  we  know  how,  and  nobody  leaves  the 
gate  open ; but  to  fence  ont  a genial  eye  from 
any  comer  of  the  earth  which  Nature  has  lov- 
ingly tonched  with  that  pencil  which  never  re- 
peats itself  ; to  shut  up  a glen  or  a waterfall  for 
one  man's  exclusive  knowing  and  enjoying;  to 
lock  up  trees  and  glades,  shady  paths  and  haunts 
along  rivulets — it  would  be  an  embezzlement  by 
one  man  of  God's  gifts  to  all.  A capitalist 
might  as  well  curtain  off  a star,  or  have  the  mo- 
nopoly of  an  hour.  Doors  may  lock,  but  out- 
doors is  a freehold  to  feet  and  eyes.” 

In  the  same  spirit  he  ouce  said,  speaking  of 
the  building  of  his  bridge  at  Glenmary : u To  be 
sure,  the  beggar  may  go  down  the  bank  on  the 
road,  and,  entering  by  the  other  side,  sit  under 
it  as  well  as  I ; but  he  is  welcome.  I like  so- 
ciety sans  gene*  where  you  may  come  in  or  go  out 
without  apology,  or  whistle,  or  take  offy our  shoes  ; 
and  I would  give  notice  here  to  the  beggary  of 
Tioga  that,  in  building  a stone  seat  under  the 
bridge,  and  laying  the  banka  with  greensward, 
1 intend  no  sequestration  of  their  privileges/’ 
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troika  for  which  others  painfully  dig  and  delve, 
b«  fancy  is  rest?*®  when  in  barites*  with  a alow, 
pknldins  intellect,  Her  likea  the  ai^e%tiye-  ruth- 
eribaft-ihfe  demoustmivu  in  hia  ineupiU  cuntiiuti- 
kw*h\[J*.  "w"  i;v;  . ' ■■  - \\  ~ 

**  That  man, h said  ht>,  its  w cume  n car  In  a 
country  ramble,  **  m th  whptit  T have  just  h&t& 
telking> h*  & good  fdiw m o ugXfe  tm  way,  pro- 
found **  a pdyglott,  nut  ftwi  hessr^  formy mood- 
Just  how,  wlica  I ^expected  him  to  be  enchant- 
ed with  the  mmJcw  trftdmeaS'&f  this  evening  atr, 
he  svlfacauM  tm  tttth  thought*  upon  Schiller 
and  Z&cftukktX1 

Mn  WiOiif*  knphlaiinc  temperament  leads  him 
into  ^uikf  though  for  that,  perhaps*  the.  more 
• fair  of  chaxacter^  He  forms  likv$ 

ami  dislike*  with  a jump.  We  ooe'a  sit- 
ting with  him i oo  his  ’fcilemhi  piimia,  when  a 
stranger,  a proper  man  enough  prescii  ted  him- 
mklfi  *’*  Bow  Jo  you  like  him?'  he  asked  us, 
when  the  miter  had  departed,  at  all/* 

**  jfotl.4  why,  I can  not  exactly  tel) , but  there 
'if*  aall diiail  get  at  it  bvrund-ti^,° 

With  this  gossip  in  -doors,  let  u?  again  breathe 
the  m without,  and  take  a lpok  at  the  social 
iimghWhond’  wf  Idle  wild,  We  have  already 
aiioded  hi  (ho  |w>jHd(ius  ehaticter  olr  iha  rogioa, 
both  native  and  exouc,  the  indigo  nous  tarru-r 
and  tho  sjojwred • gentleman.  Mr,  Wiliis  lias 
friend*  wfouad  hiiti— brofhfcr  poets,  whom 
re  mijwt  number  with  both  -or  with  neither  of 
thfcae  class**,  sine*  pa*U,  belong  by  tfacure  to 
town  and  toamry  alikh. 

First  and  tommost,  uoros*  the  river  there,  on 
the  broad  terrace  at  the  base  of  mighty  mural 
walls*  which  could  be  *fc&u  from  the  piiU&a  if 


Morris.  . 1 1 jjdqf  riV  uttd  Will  is!’*  vv  h at  happy 
memories  tiro.  nsfrutu  calk  up  of  their  united 
laves  and  labor?,  from  the  youthful  -A/iWo/ 
times  of  “ :u>  )>uy:'  utmJ  v' the  bugiulici''  to  ihc 
sage Li o rim  JourmlAtiin  of  the  mature  philoH^ 
phers. 

Directly  opposite  XsX  G$x&t4\  Mur- 

n * ia  the  studih  df  the  Weirt  itt  WiW 

Point and  on  tha  way  tbijher—  t^iuuded  in  the 
river— is  the  residence  ni*  the  Mte*s  Warn  or, 
ibe  popular  authors  of  ,v  The  ^Vulo,  Vvule 
NVurid,’*  and  Hbltos  To  richer 

home  Mi*,  Willi « van  r>uil  a f5kitV.  Ou 


burgh,  he  fl  Ccdurlu^ii,’  the  beautiful 

retreat  of  the  gvaph'm  UWtbriau  licndley.  Jf  it 
were  proper  now  for  us  to  Uugv'r  hi^*,  we  rohici 
sciircoly  revi«f  the  double  t<*m]*t«Uon  « .if  the 
(ariujkcapg.  clnmns  ^vitliOu^  &d<J  die  social 
Ughts- wifiud-MmlWi.  < ‘ . ’ t ^ 

Ileadky^  ydbl  built;  uai0r\v  by  the 
.jLa^m^siik^feii'  wimse  owtt  huni»*.  noW.yin 

the  pos^e»s^i  of  Alr»  vVt^ptvfe  ode  .ipf  the.  Ilona 
i>t'  N ew  burg! vr  V c m usl  uut  leave  riji(<  par r e I 
the  neighhMfhond  without  e niU  to  ib?  miiijtic 
Fonnwip  Of  Egiuia,  irl  itid grenind.f  of  Mr.  J. 
J.  Monell.  We  *«y  ^ grounds,^  but  the  mar 
vd  of  Mi.  Monell  ^ ganiciiivig  is,  that  whUp  he 
is  cooped  Up  in  Ins  ihtlc  ^hiirxf  oi'  a town  block* 
the  seutim&ntof  rural  retinauiei'jv (s.!3ovOiKplrHi. 
it  is  difficult  to  bniiave  yourself  olhevpitie  then 
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in  the  quiet  heart  of  vast  acres  of  Nature's  free- 
hold. 

Returning  to  Idlewild  we  shall  pass,  as  we 
hay©  passed  before,  the  elegant  mansion  of  Mr. 
Philip  A.  Verplanck,  buried  in  the  luxuriant 
woods  of  its  promontory  seclusion.  It  is  this 
point  which  officiates  as  groomsman  at  the  nup- 
tials of  the  Hudson  and  the  Moodna,  and  which 
comes  so  invitingly  into  the  Idlewild  river-pic- 
tures. 

Across  the  glen,  and  crowning  the  heights  of 
the  opposite  terrace,  we  catch  a glimpse  of  the 
roofs  of  Mr.  Roe's  popular  summer  boarding- 
house ; and  not.  far  off,  only  that  it  is  hidden 
from  sight  by  intervening  ridges,  is  the  winsome 
village  of  Moo&na,  with  its  extensive  paper-mill, 
under  the  administration  of  Messrs.  Carson  and 
Ide.  Mr.  Carson  has  nmde  his  architectural  con- 
tribution to  the  vicinage  in  the  recent  erection 
of  a villa,  close  by.  in  Cornwall.  We  must  not 
forget  the  favorite  school  for  hoys  here,  con- 
ducted by  Mr.  Alfred  Hoe,  or  indeed  the  good 
people  generally  of  the  terrace-valley  of  Can- 
terbury, ami  its  throng  of  summer  visitants  in 
quest  of  country  air  aud  rural  pleasures.  Can- 
terbury, in  its  quiet,  aside  position  and  with  its 
gardens  and  grove-hidden  cottages,  is  just  the 
retreat  for  those  who  prefer  rest  and  peace  to  a 
repetition,  at  Saratoga  and  Newport*  of  the 
vveumomc  dissipations  they  have  left  behind 
them,  idle  wild  sift*  out  pleasant  society  from 
the  city  deposits  of  summer  lodgers  in  Canter- 
bury and  about. 

Besides  the  scenes  of  personal  interest,  Idle- 
wild  is  beset  with  stories  of  by-gone  days.  Mr, 
Willis,  with  his  characteristic  preference  of  the 


living  Present  to  the  dead  Past,  ha9  not  written 
half  as  much  as  we  could  wish  of  this  chapter 
of  bis  home  surroundings.  Let  ns  hope  that 
by-and-by  he  will  supply  this  want*,  or,  if  not, 
that  his  neighbor  Headley,  w bo  knows  and  loves 
the  theme  so  well,  will  tell  us  all  about  the 
sacred  Revolutionary  land  which  Idlewild  ami 
Cedar!  awn  look  out  upon.  How  Washington 
lived  his  anxious  life  in  the  old  “ Head-quarters- 
at  Newburgh;  howhi*  brave  army  lay  for  months 
back  there  in  the  lap  of  the  hills,  all  ready  to 
fall  upon  the  enemy  should  he  succeed  in  his 
scheme  of  passing  the  Highland  gateway ; how 
there  still  remain  on  the  famous  *4 camp- 
ground" traces  of  its  warlike  occupancy,  though 
the  morass,  which  w as  then  bridged  with  such 
painful  engineering,  is  now  covered  with  luxu- 
riant meadow-grass  and  grain ; how  the  quaint 
old  stone  houses  still  standing  here  were  once 
the  homes  of  Lafayette,  and  Rochambeau,  and 
Knox,  and.  other  gallant  generals;  bow  the 
weeds  have  sprung  up  on  the  site  of  the  mem- 
orable “Temple*  where  Washington  began  hi* 
solemn  reply  to  the  calumnies  of  the  niisebievons 
“Newburgh  Letters,”  with  the  affecting  words — 
as  ho  put  on  his  glasses^ — “Gentlemen,  you  see 
that  I have  grown  not  only  gray  but  blind  in 
your  service  !’*  And  let  us  be  told  the  thrilling 
story  of  West  Point,  its  great  perils  and  h* 
happy  escapes,  with  many  other  tales  which  the 
neighborhood  will  suggest,  and  which  it  will  be 
most  pleasant  to  hear. 

In  the  village  of  New  Windsor,  and  passed 
always  in  the  Newburgh  ride  to  Idlcwild,  there 
still  stands  the  veritable  old  dock  at  which  all 
the  stores  of  the  army  of  the  Revoluticfu  were 
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landed,  while  it  was  encamped  amctig  4 

mouuUias  behind.  Its 'toc^  .^| 
one  can  still  mkj  the  old  m ansiori  ;$•  ih  g honored 
family  of  tho  Cliaton&v  Mt,  yarplaiiek?s  do-  fM 
main  jet  exhibits  '•the:' 

of  an  ancien t jbatnery  anil  bren«t- wotky  >'er7  on^  ; spS 

no'ttstos^t/  ■ - ;,:'“;;v;; /:.'■.* 

While  'Mown  among  the  fed  men.,**  our  j 
memory  carfiesf  us  yet  d&ep«r  lniv  the  : 'fM 

the  fabulous  time  when  the  adVeotutm^  exptbr&r  |.  ^ 

Hendrick  Hu ffsoit  pushed  hi*  feaflftsa  'vkj  npl  ■<  .:$$ 
the  great  river,  and  call*  td  remembrance  aeer~|  ?■$ 
tarn  passage  in  hU  u yyxiraai^  ail  about  his  f M- 
choring  0111  ha  ban  off  the  very  temce  tm  whfch 
Idle  wild  now  *tavidM,  and  how  the  ^hv>rei>— »^s-  ; . 
pecUliy  on  the  western  fade— gave  tempting  in-  j 
citation  to  settlement-  j 

ThUf  geographical  J*re&f.en(*?  of  the 
nayigidor  greaHy  approved,  •!# of  ;|Ij||S 

habit  a ri  & he  ttfaboutey  b utl  $&  m pcH  fe  * f |f|g 

by  Others-  . Indeed  the  ciaiftn*  of  the  two  , 
shorts*  of  the  rm*e • ^ 
ciai  warfare,  w hich  we  may  nail  the  “ battle'  rd 
the  banks.*  The  dweller?  on  either  Hand  look  \ 
in  pity  upon  the  others  and  think  that  it  is  to  j 
thzmml*?*  aion^  that  the  lines  hnre  Men  in  j tho  head  of  the  riivjue  ofc  t]je 
pk*j?jnr  pfocss. ' 'Oo<3  gentleman,.  who  bits-aetr  ; ihc  Mfowild  gtma*l%  when  it  comes  twisting 
tied  otvlho  -wcwi  *id*r  a^er  failiug  to  find iueha  [a fid'  frw>rli.ng?  In  foam  mid.  fall,  «>^>r  a Varied 
domain  a®  he  dWirnd  on  bis  preferred  other  \ rocky  de*effot  of  het\veen  ctue  ami  two  Ini  mired 
shore,  ha*  sjdtofaiW  named  hi  a acres- “ Wmr<g-  ftiefc,  to  the  quiet.  meadow  below  .the  cottage. 
’TO^^-  'Por  ouWlf  wo  could  very  well  %*  be  This  ragged  passage  is  a grand  gaiter/  of  wow - 
comeftt  v?>tii  dJlmr—  were  the  other  dear  charm-  derful  pictures r which  &tr  Willies  magic  art -7 
er»«ay/#  bis  -vistas,  his  bridges,  and  hi*  wm>fl-:i*th* — has 

h&hh:  IfcTifig.  as  are  the  tributes  w hich  mtefred,  ft  ml  framed*  and  htrn^p  forfc&e  M? 

Mr.  Wilks  Kim  paid  ^ Ms  darling  Fh'ook  (io  light  of, ther  public  eye.  . ?Iow;  mncIt .Mger  Oie.' 
whidi-ws  vciuw  at  Wty  die  vU.tor  will  confer  44  catalogue”  will  be  Ht  our  next  vfeit  thpro  is  no 
.that  Q&j. wtf.  n'u if  they  thus  $uiftce  tcUitigi  fur  with  the  hatchet  among  the  foltw t- 
— than  thfr}  telling  of  the  feeling  which  the  <?,cene  UmgUg,  and  tho  jspiula  and  j-fek  oa  ihc  ot 
calls  bp  ife  hU  ovfft  heart.  U h vtift  of  those*  fho  precime^,  be  is  ^rv  day  jim'ndlng.  caw 
ndnti^ldy  wurks  §f  KiO^m  iVbich  the  ^m»  for  Ms  w4fer. 

poet  uf  Ojo  i^hfef  ijop  ntlorn  uq  tuotv  thaii  he  T he  Grxdgr^bd  trh&U*?$  of  the  brook  who  td- 
t»ajr  ife  lily, ; feet 'fact ?.t  mnviiow  have  the  inlnh  of  ^>me  act- 

in  tinier  of  :.fe>iid;ilm-  zlnmm  sO’nnraiy  ua\  por.%Oiuil  Incident  or  ass»ociaticm  with  enr.h 

and  trieff  so  ^jttghTy  ih  it«  rtwky  cago  toefthty,  while  tlie-  morn  trmmik  may  people 

a?  to  forfeit  U^p^t  naino  orhfeHik,  fbongh  U»  the  bowers,  and  and  nwe^  with  ?lu?  Un- 

pivptfety  at  rqci-H  sea$»t»ni  sukdiws  U Ko  the  di-  Idm^y  tbe  Lurieys. 

of  wjhut  ^Jr.  WUlte  calls  *H%  kind  i thnSn^pV  tht’ir  drearnttig  femrfos,  ft 
of  TiP^O'h  •fuib'.for  oi>c4u  a»»i  places  it  Within  ddheft  }t  of  Idle  wild  ti » si  uni  0 ^nc#  ^ndObjdrl’s 
the  |>ale  of  the  true  of  ,<;1and5dape-  iiftey  personal  frfentls.  Thtib  did  fell.  01  -^tir 

loving, u (thioh,  he  says,  ia  erer  u more,  aifoc-  .pHdnre  op  the  gleo  from  the  foOtditidgci'yinnind.'- 


TiUi  cyn^Av>fc  ivsufiu. 
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an d waters — the  venerable  W oden  h irnself ; but 
when,  with  his  coming*  there  came  too  the  re- 
cord of  the  death  of  the  belligerent  Emperor 
Nicholas,  he  was  immediately  ^cognized  as  the 
disembodied  spirit  of  the  departed  Czar,  and  as 
the  Czar,  or  Russian  Bear,  he  has  been  exalted 
to  a shrine  on  the  lawn.  The  likeness  of  the 
old  forester  to  Ursus  is  so  amusingly  remarka- 
ble that  we  have  admitted  him  into  our  gallery. 

As  the  waters  of  the  ravine  glide  through  the 
meadow  they  fall  in  with  the  ripples  of  Funny- 
child  Brook — a little  stream  which  has  stolen 
quietly  down  from  a convergent  glen,  over  mossy 
rock  and  amidst  tangled  shrubbery  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  precipice.  Hand  in  hand,  the 
sister  brooks  now  ripple  along  to  the  wide  bed 
of  the  Moodaa  and  the  wider  waves  of  the 
Hudson. 

The  growing  fancy  for  rural  homes,  to  which 


side  midway  between  the  first  and  the  zigzag 
passages.  We  have  saved,  too,  a look  up  from 
the  lowest  of  the  bridges  and  of  the  4 4 Drip 
Rock,”  which  belongs  to  the  same  paragraph. 
Near  bv  is  a magnificent  old  boulder  called 
“Chapel  Hock,”  In  the  “dim  religious  light” 
of  the  glades  beneath,  worshipers  may  kneel 
when  they  have  dipped  their  fingers  in  the  holy 
water  of  the  pure  spring  with  which  the  spot  is 
blessed. 

Once  npon  a time,  daring  a freshet  (and  fresh- 
ets make  mighty  transformations  here  some- 
times), there  came  down  with  the  rushing  tor- 
rent a marvelous  old  slump,  which,  npon  due 
introduction,  proved  to  be  a very  great  person- 
age indeed — a personage  to  whom  all  visitors 
make  their  best  respects,  and  whom  the  Idle- 
wiiders  hold  in  reverence.  At  first,  sight  he 
seemed  to  be  that  powerful  god  of  the  woods 
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we  *llu.ded  at  the  often  tag  af  oitr 
goisip,  w giving;  an  ftlin&t  fabu~ 
lop*  prii?n  to  tli$  tixtr  lauds  a « 

TOtoptfrr:  girddTbf;  E&pecitdly  ia  ;-  s .-*'L ‘ ; J 

thi%  the  ease  u*  r**pecl  to  the 
wli(hfe^»l  of  WletrUtL  Mt, 
frvfog  related  a story  of  the  'wto 
tb j of  vihi)  ‘ |,  V 

wtoterffr Ilf  attentive  toSif  ^ at 
ter  ix’ott  when  he  visited  that  ^ 

place.  The  secret  of  tire  matter 

wa^,  ^ tl  ,i*roe  mV,  to*  to  r^fSiv 

4 4 had  been  told  he  the  gfen - :;Vf 

lleman  who  wrote  a bunnie  bcok 

about  Ln»iii  fctYi/ia.  and  •(  — V’’ 

hopt»d  he  WtittTd  write-  a i;u!o  .V-jJaBH 

alout  Glenrm*  ai/>\  foftodn- 

derate**)  that  the  frolic  had  done  ‘ : 

the  inn  at  Loch  Katrine  a raui  klc' 

deal  of  good  f " And  have 

Mr,  Willis*  “ fdtewihl  I,ouep&M  itfid  residence 

done  *11  the  region  round’  iv&  ntaefcle  totl  of 

good."  ’ '1.':  ' .'-V..,; 

It  the  reader  h/w  followed  os  thus  far  with 
pleasure  in  mr  ..ex|jfor&tifefrV^  to.  beauito  of 

p<im~ 


r'.\  W*A  c*4fc.  ( ..  ''/.■■  . ;; : ,.  V,  : ;'  > 

Onr  jkud**  fatlipfj  who  U still  livi ng  {nr  Useful 
And  revered  o)»i  age,  \u  fete  muxnvity  of  Boston, 
has  beqn  klf1  '*  jpurtialkV  and  with 

some  note  worthy  «lul  mant  i p teto  f.i  ng  i aetden  tsT 
In  1 603 he,  esmhlitod iheAWto i A'rptu  in’ Port-' 
land;  ‘ btreora- 

ntencod  the  imblioation  of  the  liasirm  Htcordirr 
the  tot  reUgiotte  tie Ws paper  in  the  world  ; end 
ntid  for  the  last  twenty  years  he  ha*  edited,  and 
tfr ill  edits;,  the  VfrwlAV  Cumpanioti.  ihe  earliest- 
child}*  puj**t  even  ] mb  I tched.  We  ha  ve  4een  the 
Olduthlv  muw  of  t to  little  journal  eagerly  vfcl- 
edttod  bjtfre  ehriife^b  at  {dletfUd,  - \ : 

Mr,  Wiiliv  w*ii  exiled  upon,  in  1844V  to  grieve 
for  the  detd.fr  Of  his  nu.tli^r,  whom  he  ito  taught 
us  to  revere  in  hi^  ver-^V  *^he  i*>  aycry  where 
reroend^nd  yy  u wnnmn  of  very  marked  itdftU 
lec  iiial  rndowinexii^  . mxd  m>t  (es»  d^ingdiihed 
fur  h$r  truth  hd  y»!i?ty  and  the  eaniest,  aetive 
heriOYOleiiee  of  her  charuoter,  t>he  ^ liefd  tn 
the  highest  regnnl  fry  the  ben  and  wisest  meti 
of  her  circle  and  time,  many  vf  w houi— ^inong 
them  the  Res.  Ihguore  Pay  son  and  ^inm? — wrt 
her  adrairiug  nod  hahlinal  eom^pondente. 

i)nr  poet,  KmiwriM  Parher  Willie,  was  bom 
hr  Portland,  Maine,  on  tlio  20 tb  of  dano ary, 

3 807.  His  s^;hool  life  began  urr 
der  the  taiomhip  of  the  lev,  l)r, 
>PFur3andv  of  Concord,  New 
it^mpshire.  Aftenvunl  he 
^toces^iyefr  a paf*U  of  the  Latin 
School  of  lioston,  the  1-hillipsV 
Academy  of  Andover,  and  of 
Yale  College.  Ife  griiduuted  it j 
' V 1627  (at  the  age  of  twenty),  with 

High  honors  anil  brilliant  lic^pcs/ 

; ; ^ HH  first  appearance  in  the  Ufeiv 

aiy  world  was  j\«  a;  j *oetv  m which 
character^ bx*  wa«  winning  a brigiii 
fame  toflire  be  was  known  **  a 
prose  writer.  White  in  collie: 
t vai; ‘v  Ue  po?)lished  mriJo ««f  religiMO^ 
piece*!,  wnder  the  signature  of" 
Ijdy,  and  he  bore  *>flt  to  chief 
priw*  offered  by  r^ookwcod  ii)* 
pubU^bitr,  tor  the  best  poem  arhiVj b 


Id)*  wild*  We  need  not  hesitate  to  ask  hte 
]>any  in  .m;  haaty-  ratfett  of  tfru  lifv  and  Jit 
Ubers  of  to  rrmgieihn  of  the  place. 

Mr.  W1U/V  i&fnt*  i*f  good,  *tnnly  EnglWv 
rhmigh  a long  way  <«i3*  • A*  early  os  ih/.r. 
one  of  his  ancestors  adthitiod  free  map  of 
Ma^saclmsct^.  As  to  hia  indiu<tri(*tl  towwvd 
li.  ^atnre,  tot  caine  hy  tabentanco  tfnrougli.'fwo 
generations  at  least  His  grandialfrer  SHne 
of  the  proprietors  of  ih^  h'd^iKn&  nl  0irijntcif  x 
a l^o^incial  poliUeAl  journal  hi,  Hoslon  during 
thn:  peri*)'!  M rJifi  Bevolmhui.  Afterward  he 
nu.gra'tetl  to  Virginia,  wtiere  tie,  po  blfrdtgd  the /V 
totvtur  irum‘dlanl  and,  lntxsr still,  he  eon<3 tinted  the 
'Six**??  tfazm^  to  fivsi  palter  ti«laljhsfre\l  in 
Okicc  He  Was  at  on??  time  Star*  printer  in 
Ohio,  and  among  to  fpddeut*  of  }its  lite,  whfrdi 
a teng  and  active  one^  it  *«  recorded  of  him 
in  the  biogiraphtes  that  hp  \vq*  n.u  apprentice  in 
tbc^  priurin,gM^ific^  of  tfrunkltaj  and  a guest  nt 
the  mmto»rud  Boston  Teadfrirty. 
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cu instances,  his  own  com- 
mending accomplishments 
being  set  off  with  the  di- 
plomatic button  of  attache. 
which  had  been  given  to 
him  by  Mr.  Rives,  the 
American  embassador  at 
Versailles, 

In  his  wanderings  in 
many  laud*  he  gathered  up 
great  stores  of  sparkling 
warp  for  the  alter  weavings 
of  his  fancy.  Last  of  ail. 

' his  vagabondizing**  led  him 

. to  Loudon,  where  he  pitch- 

ed his  tent  for  a time  in 
such  peace  as  his  literary 
labors  and  the  social  pleas- 
ures of  that  restless  mc- 
tropolis  would  permit. 

At  this  period  he  eon- 
tributed  to  the  New  Month- 
ly Magazine  the  tales  and 
v jw*  ' sketches  of  “Philip  blings- 

by,”  soon  after  republished 
under  the  title  of  * 4 Inklings 
of  Adventure.” 

The  most  interesting  re- 
jt$$h  suit  of  tliis  residence  in 

England  was  his  marriage, 
in  183fit  to  Alary  Leighton 
Since,  the  daughter  of  a 
distinguished  officer  who 
bad  won  high  honors  at 
Waterloo,  and  was  then 
Commissary- General,  in 
command  of  the  Arsenal, 
W oolw  ich . The  port  rai  ts 
which  remain  of  our  author's  English  wife,  and 
the  remembrances  of  all  who  knew  her,  describe 
her  as  a woman  of  great  personal  beauty  aod  of 
unwonted  grace,  gentleness,  ami  sweetness  of 
character,  She  died  in  New  York,  leaving  one 
child,  Imogen*  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  family. 

In  1*37*  Mr.  Willis  returned  to  his  native 
land,  and  soon  after  established  himself  in  that 
little  retreat  in  Central  New  York,  near  the  vil- 
lage of  Owego,  and  the  romantic  waters  of  the 
Susquehanna,  now  lovingly  known  to  the  world 
as  44  Glenmary.”  The  portrait  of  this  happy 
home  and  of  the  landscape  around  is  drawn 
with  graphic  and  affectionate  minuteness  and 
truth  in  his  4 4 Letters  from  Under  a Bridge.” 
Rugged  and  mountain-hound  as  the  Susquehan- 
na is  in  some  portions  of  its  long  course,  here, 
by  Glenmary,  its  mood  is  sunny  and  serene  as  a 
Subbath  morning,  not  wanting,  though,  in  ani- 
mation and  change.  The  cultivated  hill-slopes 
look  out  curiously  upon  wide  reaches  of  fruitful 
valley  and  winding  river,  and  upon  the  capri- 
cious outlines  of  far-off  mountain  heights : 
while  the  little  cottage  below,  vailed  by  clus- 
tering leaves  and  flowers,  is  within  reach  of  the 
scent  of  summer  meadows  and  the  cadence  of 
flowing  waters.  “There  are,”  as  Mr.  Willis 
himself  says,  44  more  romantic,  wilder  places 


• r % . . ..  V*; , 

turn  w iiiu  oLiac 

should  be  contributed  to  Ids  gift-book,  14  The 
Album.” 

After  leaving  college  he  became  editor  of  the 
Legendary  and  the  Token,  a series  of  sketches 
and  tales,  published  by  Air.  S.  G.  Goodrich, 
known  later  as  4 * Peter  Parley.”  In  the  follow- 
ing year,  1828,  he  established  the  American 
Monthly  Magazine.  He  conducted  this  enter- 
prise for  two  years  und  a half,  when  it  was 
merged  in  the  New  York  Mirror , and  the  in- 
teresting literary  fraternity  of  the  respective  ed- 
itors, N.  V.  Willis  und  George  P.  Morris,  began. 

No  sooner  was  this  partnership  fanned  than 
he  set  sail  for  a tour  in  Europe,  of  which  the 
Afisrar  readers  had  piquant  and  palatable  re- 
ports in  44  Penciling?*  by  the  Way.” 

Ancient  as  was  the  theme  of  his  joumeyings 
eveu  at  that  day,  he  saw  men  and  things  with 
such  new  and  observant  eyes,  and  recorded  his 
impressions  in  a style  so  graphic,  fresh,  and  gen- 
ial, that  he.  might  have  gone,  or  others  might 
go,  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  with  no  more  pleas- 
ure to  the  public. 

This  first  residence  abroad  was  a long  and 
eventful  one.  It  led  our  traveler  through  all  the 
capitals  of  Europe,  even  to  the  City  of  the  Sul- 
tan, and  yet  beyond,  to  the  poetic  altars  of  the 
< )rient,  and  every  where  under  agreeable  cir- 
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tbaq  this rh  the  world,  but  none  on  garth  more  hs  iiWfii'M  torn? kf.  battalions,  Jd* 

ktititaift#  bea t* ii f M t • In  these  broad  Vallejo  affliction*  were  doubled  by  the  death  of  his  wife 
vrhm>  £B$  ifrktXi''fahl*<  and  the  meadows,  end  tXe  went  abroad  for  respite  and  relief,  und  snf- 
ibe  are  walled  ia  by  glorious  fared,  in  England,  from  aji  attack  of  bruin  fe rert 

Ojbt^tairt  *Ma*v  not  obtrusively  near,  yet,  by  and  afterward  from  long  &?A  painful  jjtnea?  ,#$. 
ibotr  nqbl*  and  wondrpne  outlines,  giving  ajthe  hatha  of  Germany.  Here  he  fyt  io.  at 
perpetual  refeshment  and  an  hourly-changing  \ Berlin,  With  lus  old  Mirror  co/^Var^,  Theodore 
fas*v  to  th<f  5?f o ; irt  these  Talley  a man's  house-  j jfayAtiie  American  Secretary  of  legation.  Mb 
bold  gods  for  an  altar.  Here  ore.  J.Wheotjcuu  'our  embassador,  <dfcred  him  attwke-, 

.mountains  that  to  look  oh  but  once  * beeMoiss  ] Uons- Mh\oh  determined  hip)  to  rniiatiw  and  la- 
^feeling;-  a river  at  whoso  .grandeur  to  mar-  i bpr  on  the  Continent;  big  going  to  England  fa 
reJ  * '&o4  a handled  to  W-e  about  tii»?  f pibcfc  his  daughter  at  w/va  t OroVfak  to 

heart.  H mi-  ere  • fertile  fields  nodding  with  return  to  Geaimby^  mid  veon W-k  her 

gr&ixL  <-a-thv.ai?ahtt)L  v&M  gracing  on  '-ifreK  ft.  j^oiricu;  V!  :r\  ,i. 

Here  t# ..assemhtod  farther  The  d#frro>>  meanwhile,  had 

centre  a specimen  of  •fcyory  trw.»f>t  loved  iiuco^.  Ar  bunds,  and  General  Mentis  had  hunched  a 
raent  of  nature.  Tier*  would  i JiKye  & home ! new  litcnoT  bark,  upder  the  flag  of  the  JVh- 
Give  me  a cottage  by  on  a of  ihefce  shining  where  he  *at  alone  at  the  helm, 

^trftamkts—  upon  one  of  these  rerrnccs  that  Oir  old  shipmate  eoruing  alongside,  on  Ifrif 
Kvm  tfep*  ft  Olympus;  anil  let  me  rabihfa  return  from  foreign  sew,  wto  cordially  pressed 
over  mountain  aide*/  whHw  ray  dowels ! fo  Vpat  in  '&&  «e&r,’~-th«  lonely  colors,  offer.- 

art  gxvrwiftar,  and  Shjr  head  silvering  in  tranquil  j floating  a v£ar,  were  Invrerred,  and  the  bright 
hsppinw^  luufaer  of  ghe $?\>vhl  Journal  was  nailed  la  tliff 

We  are  glad  to  -trariftTilie  thh  passage  (as  1 mash  where  it  still  waves  over  the  rich  freight* 
we  would  priauy  others  tff  tf  our  op-  j age  of  thaaghi  nnd  fluky  \it*  weekljr  vcj<igek 

jTonuuitj  aJfcA'^dh  not  01%  torlng  directly-  [ e/mver  u\  n&siy ■'aiqi?«niat»v<r  home  in  the  J«ud. 
n\icrti  *<;iur  ^epocial  t i\Gm&~~%Uii  ^K^miiUg  of  j 1«  iMfl  MtV  Willie  mamed  to  Cmmelik, 


cont*ntv?i  roof.  The  sodden  lo^  his  income 
by  th<r  dt^ath  of  his  fatbev-in-la  w,  by  the 
failure  of  bis  bvokselier?.  Uoiriyntdled  hirh  to  re- 
turn to  more  khorious  and  more  lucrative  life 
ia  the  city  ; and  after  five  yedrs'  f^jipy  retire- 
ment, his  exiled  Lanes  nmi  IVwues  wefe  again 
sent  wandering’ to  and  fro  an  the  «firth,  ' 

Oiice  coon*  iu  Nvr/  Tork^  he  crig^.d  for  h 
while  with  Qi.  Porter  tri  tW  publication  of  t.W 
Gjrsabif'd  weekly  ^rltrcal  journal ; and  in  its 
?orvieo  ^oon  irnU  again  to  Konlund,  where  he 
pnftefcad,  u/nsjn^  other  eohtciTmtm*s,  the  novelist 
llmi'kemy,  hot  ttit'hi  come  into  his  present  tYmre. 

While  iu  Londoa,  he  published  a coliecticm 
of  mini-**:.  pitnn%  and  letters,  under  the  title 
of  ^EoHofmgs  of  Tmvet,'*  and  another  yolarae 
called.41  Two  \\Tay* . of  Dying  fur  a Husband,” 
which  contained  bis  plays  of  **  Bianca  VigcamP’ 
and  *•  IVmesa  f hu  Gsurer.”  These  dramas 
«XiU  maintain  tbrtr  place  on  the  atnge.  At  ihta 


“ among  the  and  ertgagevl  with  Gob*- 

era!  Moms  iti  jitdiHcadon  of  the  J^fenr  Mir- 
rctrf  first  a*  ti  a»eekiyr  and  afterward  cca  a.  daily 
journal.  iTiahnppUy,  severe  labors  k*ou  tnaiic 
the  fitsit  breach  on  a consti ration  whicb  had 
hitherto  siv^med  invulnerable.  Bis  health  fai led 
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only  dfrujrhter  of  th  e Horn  Joseph  GrinneR,  0. 

and,  tejMa^fcy,  he  made  that 
pitir&\viim*Xz  acqu«rints&ce  with  the  biia^ilo>* 
0 tht?  }&vviJ0>.  IGghfcmds*  width  Mtfrn^tplyru- 
m ifce  eB^btiBbmiQm  of  $?*'  fa fti itf  &taf  ht 
tdietold,  \;li  ■ ' ■;•: 

jit  the  maun  wlul<?  a complete  edition  of  his 

'_V  • ji _1  •_*..■  i ,-  ■,» 


h^sod ; and  were  reproduced 

k4  >Vi  vdogupt  vqhmve,  iTuKtrai^py  Leatie. 

^uni^r^'QQl^^.Tvin  « Joaen 
handsuim*  and  ^ohyeuifcnt fiv* 
hundred  |w^  iiai  coftrcr  from  the  pro&v. 
Thia  editiou  snrliiric^  we  believe.,  all  tjic  prow? 
iaswvpf  which  we  have  already  spqk$%.  some- 
times, though,  ainicr  ditfarent  cla&sifiefttinn  and 
title?,  urui  cdllpitkfn*  of  magazine  ami  news- 
paper  contrihu tir ms  not  before  made. 

Ope  volume  of  the  serie*  contains  the  V JYn- 
eiiing^  hv  the  Wat. ” tfsceptiug  certain  portion* 
which,  with  orber  material  of  the  same  na- 
ture form  the  ♦"  Famous  Tenson*  ami  PisveeSv" 
“ Farther  Eteccwl  of  Tnivd/'  and  *l  Ohscmi- 
tiooi  on  Europe, ” are  pn^erveJ ic  the  u Summer 
Cruise  tn  Che  Mediterranean  ob  Iward  eh  Arqer-: 
wan Frigate. " In  the  *'. Fun  Jottings*  or  Laughs 
X have  taken  u Ptjis  to/1  wc  have  the  sketches  of 
the  nt  Barn  toga,”  uPas<|mi7i?  the 

Tailor  6f  VmjuH^4'  “ The  Spirit  Lave  of  inne 
S — — ^ 6uU  other  favoriin  tide*.  The  two  vol- 
trwe*  of  ^ l hate  Metf  or,  Tiet'wos  nf 

Soci(itv  a>nd  Pciif»{e  of  Mork : drawn  under  a thin 
Yeti.;  r-  and  “ Life  Here  amt  Ther*V 

o/v  Bketehr^  kf  Boeiety  and  .Advenhiir^  at  far- 
apart  Xinte#  and  Mas#**  was  ni«o  composed  6f 
thb  ftmhor’a  sparkling  magaiinr  ramdettis* ; 
among  itwm  the  “Lady  IkydimRlv  * A‘  Edith 
ikndMyf*:  from  the  Heart- lV.dk  of 

Earu^nf  “.Mbs  Jones's  Sou,'’  and  **  Horn 
to  Lore  Figkntf  d Chieketia.”  “ The*  Hag- Bugf 
uiui  *fHhf  tygrtiphe^are  volumes  of  briefer  and 
slighter  m atonal, ' collected . from ■ eJSiaml  letter** 
lea  tiers,  au\l  items.  v*  Rural  Lcmref1  euntnins  the 
^Germany  Paper»  and  Foeth*/*  ^ Invalid  Ram  - 
Ues  in  Germany/’  “ Lei tern  from  Watering* 
Fkeesv*  and  other  nuttier.  The  “Health-Trip 
to  the  Tropic^’  is  a reituhlicatfen  of  the  eduorkl 
lettm  from  Urn  Bermuda?,  ifc  Vivsi  Indict,  and 
the  Southern  and-  Western  AintntfW  States, 
written  durfng  the  authors  invalid,  rumbles  in 
the  winter  of  \& >1-2. 

In  o ioJ«r  rolncae  is  odlccted  the  long  ser/os 
of  Mtef*  ffd  the  JJwae  Jonmaiy  sagijeeted  bjr  the 
natur.J  and  the  daily  experience  of 

ilf^hlaml  Hte  on  the  iiadsoiij  tauitr  the  utl$ 


(rkA,  in  p doselj-fvrfnted  and  poaderotti  <x* 


»vfij 
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; jJUpGlmtrp  dt  MleViM  ; cr,  the  limping- of 
a Homo  v'»i»  die  banks  of  the  Hwiwi/1  The  cat- 
alogue coxbJiidtos,  nl  present,  wiflt  the  reprint, 
from  the  Horn?  J&urflt&  irt  ^l*&ulrFane;  or, 
Wirt. » of  a Life  <5d*e  uintdd'-~ Mf,  Wiilute  tno.it 
ambitious  Ten  lure  ifete  the  regions -*bf  romance* 
wl  \ii*  m 1*f  attempt  at  the  fuli  -gmwt*  novefl.  Ti 
abounds  iw  tbAt  dainty  ^rjy«<t of  #a*rtai a snbtte 
trskit??  of  character  mamiet,  m which 

Mr  Willis  i*  always  iv  singularly  successful:. 

T Ilia  list  might,,  vio  doubt,  W easily  iwdled 
frrim tb#  ttdrea.of  wandering  wails 


ad  home ; and  the  unfculirt#  activity  and  fertil- 
ity Of  the  aothdrV  ftttrcy  promiHC  4 kvng  ftairm? 
extension*  If  it  wet*  proper,  some  rgm  Vt?l- 


teristic  private  corres«pondeoce. 

This  odiriim  does  tint  include  the  poems,  the 
inott  eagnrty  soa^ht  for  Of  nil  Air.  AVittin’s  la- 
bors, ft  rid  of  Which  the  nnftag^lng  sale  rontnhr 
ote#  ft  liberal  item  to  Uw  yearly  income*  Vin- 
ous ectitioiis  nifty  he  had— tor  the  pocket,  the 
library,  dr  the  dmwing-rwm  table.  One  can 
not  go  amiss  in  ehtKwing  among  these  volume, 
whether  it  be  for  ihe  gentle  oc.tnjpftffcm  of  an  Idle 
hour,  for  suggestions  to  fancy,  nr  tin 

sympathy  ami  companionship  in  morn  earnest 
moods.  ‘ ’ • » 

Mr.  WHirs*  chief  literary  occupation  now . ns 
for  some  years  past*  is  in  the  service  of  the  Ifom* 
Jwm'jt^  whi/di,  through  the  gerund  41  ad  the  Un- 
tiring and  affectionate  uulustry  ofjrft  editor,  lias 


f n?o»v-eHtti>  00s. 

In  the  editorial  ekiiir  Mr.  Willis  ha?  been 


playing  u delicacy  and  nicety  pf  appreciation 
and  judgment,  a subtle  tact  arid  taste,  a ha- 
bitual ami  hearty  kindness  for  his  brother  au- 
thors, ami  a comprehension  intuitive  of  the  want* 
of  all  clfe&es-of-  reftflert  rarely  posse  me  <1  f*  though 
ho  can  not  wed)  be  spoken  of  as  a jonmahsL  ex- 
cept at  the  same  rime  ns  an  author,  so  closely 


It  is  scansely  known  how  much  and  how 
ponderous  is  his  share  of  this  weekly  toil. 
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has  he  been  devoted  to  the  labors  of  both,  and 
so  much  has  the  product  of  the  one  grown  out 
of  the  other. 

No  writer  has  so  unvariedly  and  so  entirely 
won  the  admiration  of  readers  of  the  most  re- 
fined sentiment  and  the  daintiest  fancy,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  full  sympathy  of  the  masses 
of  all  tastes  and  calibres.  This  result  comes 
from  that  proper  blending,  of  which  we  have  be- 
fore spoken,  of  the  two  natures,  both  so  mani- 
fest in  Mr.  Willis’s  character,  the  physical  and  the 
{esthetic — the  social  feeling  which  sends  him  for 
his  themes  to  the  actualities,  great  and  trivial, 
of  daily  passing  life,  and  his  poet’s  vision,  through 
which  he  sees  them,  instantly  and  instinctively  in 
their  broadest  and  most  striking  lights,  and  is 
enabled  to  present  them,  decked  in  all  the  rich- 
est glories  of  the  palette,  and  with  a point  and 
force  quick  and  dazzling  as  the  lightning.  He 
is  essentially  the  man  of  genius,  as  that  term  is 
understood  in  contradistinction  to  talent  and 
learning  merely.  Fanciful,  and  perhaps  un- 
real, as  the  plots  of  his  stories  may  sometimes 
seem,  and  scanty  as  are  the  incidents,  the  read- 
er is  always  carried  away  captive,  and,  as  by 
magic,  into  entire  sympathy  with  the  author’s 
mind  and  imagination.  Even  the  vagaries  and 
eccentricities  of  his  language  have  their  value, 
aa  growing  out,  necessarily,  of  his  singularly 
unique  and  original  style,  and  as  they  never 
overstep  the  pale  of  idiomatic  English. 

“ The  life  and  fertility  of  the  mind  of  Mr. 
Willis,”  says  Dr.  Griswold,  in  his  Prose  Writers 
of  America,  44  are  very  remarkable.  His  spirits 
and  faculties  seem  to  have  been  bathed  in  per- 
petual freshness.  The  stream  of  thought  and 
feeling  in  him  is  like  the  bubbling  outspring 
of  a natural  fountain,  which  flows  forth  with 
gayety  and  freedom,  if  it  flows  at  all.  His  pow- 
ers seem  never  to  be  lessened  by  exhaustion. 
His  fancy  is  never  soiled  by  fatigue.  He  never 
copies  others,  and  he  never  repeats  himself ; but 
always  prompt  and  always  vivid,  his  mind  acts 
with  the  certainty  of  a natural  prism  which  turns 
every  ray  that  reaches  it  into  peculiar  beauty.” 

We  have  made  allusions  to  the  gradual  fail- 
ure of  Mr.  Willis’s  health  of  late  years.  It  is 
very  generally  known  that  he  is  an  invalid,  but 
not  to  what  extent.  To  see  him  about  his 
home,  on  foot  or  horseback,  or  in  Broadway, 
with  his  wonted  elasticity  of  step,  his  air  of  ha- 
bitual easy  grace,  his  tall  and  elegant  figure  as 
much  obeying  the  volitions  of  his  will  as  the 
smile  on  his  lips;  his  rosy  cheeks,  the  still 
joyous  luxuriance  of  his  clustering  hair,  as 
though  his  body  had,  like  his  mind,  been  bathed 
in  the  fountain  of  perpetual  youth  and  fresh- 
ness, the  stranger  would  not  think  that  he  owed 
him  any  great  debt  of  sympathy  as  a sick  man, 
and  yet  it  is  only  the  patient  philosophy  and  the 
cheerful  endurance  with  which  he  has  borne 
his  maladies,  and  the  heroic  courage  with  which 
he  has  struggled  against  them,  that  has  kept 
him  alive.  Let  us  hope  that  he  may  be  able 
still  to  fight  the  good  fight  victoriously  for  many 
a long  year  to  come. 


NUPTIAL  VERSES. 

I. 

Two  souls  are  blended  into  one, 

Like  drops  of  crystal  dew, 

Two  streams  which  long  apart  have  run 
Now  the  same  course  pursue; 

Then  wake!  my  Muse,  my  Lyre  awake, 
Tune  up  a joyful  note, 

As  sweet  as  comes  at  morning’s  break 
From  the  linnet’s  silver  throat. 

II. 

Let  no  rude  touch  a discord  make, 

So  sweep  the  trembling  string 
As  those  mild  notes  of  love  to  wake 
Which  seraph-minstrels  sing; 

So  sing  that  Heaven’s  listening  ear 
Shall  bend  to  catch  the  strain, 

And  joy  shall  glisten  through  the  tear 
Like  sunlight  through  the  rain ! 

III. 

Hark!  in  what  sweet  and  solemn  strains 
The  answering  Lyre  replies; 

How  fast  the  tears  come  trickling  down 
To  dim  the  brightest  eyes! 

And  yet  the  strain,  it  is  not  sad, 

*Tis  not  of  Sorrow  born, 

Not  happier  did  the  young  stars  sing 
Upon  creation’s  morn. 

IV. 

‘‘Children  of  love,  and  faith,  and  joy! 

Your  hopes  are  now  your  life, 

Your  prayers  are  answer’d,  go  ye  forth 
A Husband  and  a Wife ! 

A Husband  and  a Wife : how  much 
Those  simple  words  contain 
The  stoutest  heart  of  all  to  touch, 

And  make  it  throb  again; 

How  much  of  weal,  how  much  of  woe, 
Of  changing  hopes  and  fears, 

How  much  of  life,  how  much  of  death, 
Of  blended  smiles  and  tears ! 

Y. 

44  Children  of  Love ! unite  your  prayers, 
And  lift  your  voices  up,. 

That  God  with  happiness  may  fill 
For  you  life’s  brittle  cup ; 

Its  bitter  waters,  be  they  few, 

And  yours  be  Virtue’s  charm 
To  make  them  sweet  as  morning  dew, 

Or  Gilead’s  healing  balm. 

VI. 

“Children  of  Joy!  go  forth  anew; 

Your  union,  let  it  be 
Union  to  be,  and  love,  and  do 
What  God  requires  of  ye — 

Union  in  love,  and  hope,  and  faith, 

In  day  and  darkest  even, 

Union  in  life,  union  in  death. 

Union  at  last  in  Heaven!” 
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“That  is  strikingly  true,  Sir,"  replied  Lar- 
kin, demurely;  14  for  who  would  have  thought 
that,  we  three  conld,  by  our  unaided  efforts,  have 
emptied  this  bottle  of  apple-jack  at  a sitting,  and 
be  none  the  worse  for  it?" 

“ Is  it  empty,  Robert?  God  bless  me;  then 
we  may  as  well  go  to  bed.’" 

Next  morning,  before  the  frost  melted,  our 
adventurers  had  bid  adieu  to  Burnsville,  and 
were  on  their  way  to  the  Bald  Mountain,  four- 
teen miles  distant.  This  peak  rises  from  the 
great  ridge  dividing  North  Carolina  from  Ten- 
nessee to  a height  but  little  inferior  to  that  of 
its  proudest  neighbors.  Its  smooth,  rounded 
summit  is  covered  with  a rich  growth  of  grass, 
and  is  entirely  hare  of  trees ; from  which  pecu- 
liarity it  takes  its  name. 

With  tbo  object  of  their  journey  in  full  view, 
oar  travelers  rode  rapidly  along 
the  mountain  - road,  discoursing 
pleasantly  upon  such  subjects  a? 
were  suggested  by  their  surround- 
ings. 

44 This  country,"  said  Larkin, 
“is  certainly  the  grandest  in  its 
physical  features  that  I have  reen 
in  the  United  States ; yet  by  no 
means  so  savage  and  inaccessible 
as  many  other  regions  I have  vis- 
ired.  where  the  elevation  is  mud) 
L y ;'j  less;  and  while  abounding  in 

beauty  and  sublimity,  in  every 
clement  of  the  picturesque,  the 
' idea  of  sterility,  the  usual  coo- 

- coroitant  of  mountain  scenery,  i? 

not  suggested  here,” 

“On  the  contrary,"  said  the 
Squire,  “the  mountains  arc  eov- 


A WINTER  IN  THE  SOUTH. 

Fimth  Paper. 

**  Good  Oewa,  with  hex  plump,  brown  hand*. 

And  whe*t<m  #hoavc-s  that  burst  their  bauds, 

I«  acoroful  of  the  mountain  lands. 

**  But  mountain  lands,  so  bare  of  com, 

Hare  that  which  puts  in  turn  to  scorn 
The  goddess  of  the  brimming  hum. 

“No  lands  of  fat  Increase  may  vie 
With  their  bravo  wealth,  for  h«art  nml  cro, 

Of  loveliness  atnl  majesty.’* — 1\  I*.  Cook*. 

TT  ia  astonishing,"  quoth  Squire  Broad  acre, 
JL  getting  down  his  empty  glass  with  an  air  of 
complacency,  “how  well  I have  homo  these  un- 
usual hardships.  What  with  my  ago  and  pre- 
vious habits  of  life,  I did  not  believe  myself  ca- 
pable of  such  efforts;  but,  bless  me,  a man  never 
knows  what  he  can  do  until  circumstances  de- 
velop lus  powers." 
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ered  with  good  soil  and  timber  to  their  very 
summits;  and  where  trees  are  wanting,  their 
place  is  supplied  with  fine  summer  pastures 
instead  of  arid  and  frightful  rocks.  The  val- 
leys and  rolling  hills  between  the  great  ranges 
appear  to  be  well  adapted  to  cultivation  and 
cattle  raising.  There  is  another  observation 
which  I have  made,  also  indicating  a more 
genial  soil  and  climate  than  belongs  to  our 
mountain  regions  farther  north  ; that  is,  the  ex- 
traordinary beauty  of  the  children  and  young 
people  wo  have  seen.  Have  you  not  marked 
them,  Robert?” 

“Indeed  I have,  Sir,  the  girls  especially; 
but  I did  not  suppose  you  had  been  so  observ- 
ant.” 

“ All  extremes,”  continued  the  Squire,  “ are 
prejudicial  to  the  perfect  development  of  the  hu- 
man species.  It  is  in  the  temperate  zones  that 
man  attains  his  greatest  perfection,  and  there 
always  in  that  condition  of  life  which  is  midway 
between  hardship  and  ease,  privation  and  lux- 
ury, and,  to  my  eye,  the  greatest  charm  that  any 
country  can  possess  is  a handsome,  healthful, 
and  vigorous  population. 

“ 1 Right  hardy  are  the  men,  I trow. 

Who  build  upon  the  mountain's  brow, 

And  love  the  gun,  and  scorn  the  plow. 

44 1 Not  such  soft  pleasures  pamper  these 
As  lull  the  subtle  Bengalese, 

Or  islanders  of  Indian  seas. 

44  4 A rugged  hand  to  cast  the  seed, 

A rifle  for  the  red  deer's  speed. 

With  these  their  swarming  huts  they  feed. 

44  4 Such  men  are  Freedom's  body-guard ; 

On  their  high  rocks,  so  cold  and  hard, 

They  keep  her  surest  watch  and  ward.' " 

“Those  verses  are  very  beautiful,”  said  the 
Tennesseean,  “and  evidently  written  by  one 
who  drew  his  inspiration  fresh  from  Nature, 
just  such  Nature  as  this  by  which  we  are  sur- 
rounded. What  themes  for  the  poet  lurk  in 
these  shadowy  vales ! how  full  of  wild  romance 
the  history  of  the  simple  and  hardy  race  which 
inhabit  them !” 

* * Ah !”  said  the  artist,  “ these  mountains  have 
a charm  for  me  that  neither  Alps  nor  Apen- 
nines possess.  One  soon  gets  tired  of  the  ever- 
lasting ice  and  snow,  and  sooner  of  the  tree- 
less, shrubless  bills,  and  castle-crowned  rocks  of 
Italy ; but  the  sylvan  beauty  of  these  scenes,  the 
glory  of  these  virgin  forests,  hold  my  fancy  with 
a power  like  fascination.  Were  it  not  for  the 
cold,  and  other  engagements,  I would  wander 
about  here  for  the  next  six  months,  and  explore 
every  part  of  this  magnificent  region.” 

“Nevertheless,” replied  the  Tennesseean,  “I 
have  always  entertained  a great  desire  to  see 
those  castled  rocks  and  snow-capped  peaks  of 
which  you  speak.” 

“Well,”  said  Bob,  thoughtfully,  “they  are, 
in  truth,  very  grand,  well  worth  seeing.  Per- 
haps I am  splenetic,  but  I never  could  appre- 
ciate sights  or  endure  countries  that  have  been 
so  inked  over  with  dottings  and  jottings,  etch- 
ings and  sketchings — besmoked,  besmeared,  be- 
daubed, bepainted — gaped  at  and  slavered  over, 


by  every  litterateur,  artist,  and  snob  in  Europe 
and  America.” 

“That  sentiment,”  quoth  the  Squire,  “is 
more  natural  than  rational.” 

“And,”  said  Jones,  “ it  all  only  amounts  to 
this— our  friend  don’t  admire  cant : cant  only 
disgusts  us  without  affecting  that  which  is  in- 
trinsic. 

44  4 A thing  of  beaut7  is  & joy  forever.*  ** 

The  horsemen  reached  the  foot  of  the  Bald 
Mountain  about  mid-day;  but  being  entirely 
uninformed  in  regard  to  the  neighborhood,  they 
spent  some  time  riding  up  and  down  in  search 
of  a guide.  The  first  house  at  wrhich  they  call- 
ed was  empty ; and  the  next,  about  half  a mile 
distant,  although  sufficiently  populated  with  wo- 
men and  children,  afforded  them  even  less  sat- 
isfactory information  in  regard  to  the  object  of 
their  wishes. 

At  length  they  met  a tall,  wiry  mountaineer, 
somewhat  advanced  in  years ; and  on  entering 
into  conversation  with  him,  ascertained  that  he 
was  no  other  than  Thomas  Wilson,  Senior,  un- 
cle to  the  sturdy  pioneer  of  the  Black. 

After  some  little  hesitation,  Uncle  Tom  con- 
sented to  accompany  them  himself,  and  with- 
out more  words  they  started  on  their  way. 

The  ascent  of  the  Bald,  from  the  North  Car- 
olina side,  is  through  an  open  forest ; and  after 
the  savage  scenes  through  which  our  adventur- 
ers had  lately  passed,  it  appeared  to  them  a 
matter  of  no  moment.  It  was  accomplished 
without  dismounting,  and  without  an  incident 
worthy  of  note.  When  they  arrived  at  the 
edge  of  the  open  ground  near  the  summit,  the 
guide  gave  them  some  directions  for  descend- 
ing on  the  western  side ; and,  taking  a friendly 
leave,  returned  from  whence  he  came. 

Left  to  themselves,  our  friends  struck  into  a 
cattle-path,  which  led  them  by  a circuitous 
route  to  the  summit  of  the  Bald  Cone  on  the 
southern  end  of  the  mountain  — its  peculiar 
feature  and  highest  point. 

The  panoramic  view  from  this  peak  is  simi- 
lar in  its  general  features  to  that  obtained  from 
the  Roane ; but  of  this  latter,  the  summit  it- 
self presents  many  points  of  grandeur  and  in- 
terest, with  its  dark  groves  of  balsams,  huge 
heaps  of  disjointed  rocks,  and  frightful  preci- 
pices; while  the  crown  of  the  Bald  is  tame, 
and,  instead  of  pictures,  only  affords  good  pas- 
turage. In  recompense  for  these  defects,  this 
knoll  is  furrowed  with  a rectangular  ditch,  or 
sort  of  intrenchment,  of  considerable  extent,, 
whose  singular  history  invests  it  with  peculiar 
interest.  It  is  said  to  have  been  the  work  of 
one  Davy  Grier,  who  went  mad  for  love,  fled 
from  society,  and  lived  a hermit  on  the  side  of 
this  mountain,  whose  romantic  life  and  death 
still  furnish  themes  for  the  log  cabin  fire-side 
for  a hundred  miles  around. 

But  the  surroundings  are  too  extensive  for  a 
sketch — too  sublime  for  description.  Our  friends 
stood  enjoying  them  in  silence — now  looking 
westward  over  the  vast  rolling  plains  of  East 
Tennessee— now  recognizing  the  Roane  among 
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bis  towering  brothers  to  the  northward — now 
glancing  regretfully  at  the  Black,  whose  peaks 
that  day  rose  clean  and  clear  against  the  east- 
ern sky ; then  to  the  southward,  from  the  mag- 
nificent valley  of  the  French  Broad,  the  soul, 
incapable  of  satiety,  might  quaff  draughts  of 
loveliness  and  grandeur,  as  it  were,  from  a 
mighty  bowl. 

But  it  was  long  after  mid-day,  and  the  breeze 
cut  sharper  than  a knife  — so,  leading  their 
horses  down  the  slope,  they  sought  a place  pro- 
tected from  the  wind,  and  proceeded  to  refresh 
themselves  with  rolls  and  ham,  the  produce,  as 
Squire  Broadacre  said,  of  their  experience  on 
the  Black  Dome. 

This  frugal  repast  concluded,  they  again 
mounted,  and  in  a careless,  rollicking  manner, 
went  in  quest  of  the  path  by  which  they  were  to 
* descend.  The  Squire  took  the  lead,  and  un- 
der his  guidance  they  rode  for  some  distance 
along  the  open  ridge  without  finding  the  object 
of  their  search.  Now  and  then  they  were  de- 
luded by  the  appearance  of  cow-paths,  which 
seemed  to  lead  in  the  proper  direction ; but  as 
these  invariably  terminated  in  a frozen  lick  or  j 
a laurel  thicket,  the  bewildered  travelers  would 
return  to  the  summit,  after  a disputatious  con- 
sultation, to  renew  the  fruitless  search.  As 
the  sun  was  rapidly  declining,  and  the  icy 
northwester  hissed  through  the  naked  woods, 
these  consultations  at  length  degenerated  into 
an  open  wrangle. 

Mr.  Jones  declared  that,  if  he  had  been  con- 
sulted in  the  first  place,  they  would  already 
have  been  half-way  down  the  mountain.  Lar- 
kin swore  that  they  had  passed  the  place  two 
miles  back;  that  he  had  remarked  it  at  the 
time,  but  no  one  chose  to  listen  to  him,  al- 
though he  knew  more  about  mountains  than 
any  one  else. 

44  I'll  warrant  you  do,”  said  the  Squire,  sharp- 
ly. “Look  you,  youngster;  you  are  my  kins- 
man, and  you  came  of  an  arrogant  and  con- 
ceited race  — people  who  always  knew  more 
about  every  thing  than  every  body  else,  and 
who  would  butt  their  brains  out  against  a 
mountain  rather  than  acknowledge  an  error.’* 

44  All  true  enough,”  retorted  Larkin;  “and, 
unfortunately,  age,  instead  of  curing,  rather  in- 
creases the  family  peculiarity.” 

Here  the  Squire  began  to  thrash  his  horse, 
and  the  Tennesseean  spoke  up : 

44  Gentlemen,  the  heat  of  your  argument  will 
scarcely  prevent  our  freezing  if  we  remain  here. 
We  must  adopt  some  plan  of  action,  and  that 
right  speedily.  See,  the  sun  is  setting.” 

The  Squire's  steed,  impatient  of  the  unmer- 
ited blows,  had  carried  him  under  the  branches 
of  a scrub  oak,  which  scraped  his  hat  off.  The 
old  gentleman  regarded  his  fallen  head-gear 
with  a look  of  direst  vexation,  and  with  an  aud- 
ible groan  prepared  to  dismount.  Before  he 
could  do  so,  however,  Larkin  sprung  to  the 
ground  and  politely  handed  him  the  hat. 

“Gentlemen,”  continued  Mr.  Jones,  “hear 
what  I have  to  propose.  As  we  ascended,  the 


sides  of  the  mountain  appeared  to  be  quite 
practicable,  free  from  rocks  and  undergrowth ; 
now  let  us  take  a free  path  down,  and  trust  to 
fortune  for  the  result.” 

“That  is  bold  counsel,  and  timely,”  said  the 
Squire.  44  Lead  on  I” 

The  last  gleam  of  sunlight  shone  upon  the 
weather-beaten  and  determined  faces  of  the 
three  travelers  as  they  started  down  the  steep 
mountain  side,  dodging  the  limbs  of  the  dwarf 
oaks,  and  with  whip  and  rein  warily  urging 
their  horses  over  the  loose  and  moss-covered 
rocks. 

For  half  a mile  or  more  they  pursued  their 
zigzag  course  without  meeting  with  any  serious 
obstacle.  Soon,  however,  the  hill-side  grew 
steeper,  and  was  furrowed  with  deep- washed 
gullies,  half  filled  with  ice  and  snow.  Dark 
thickets  of  rhododendron  were  visible  in  every 
direction  through  the  trees,  while  impenetrable 
abattis  of  fallen  timber  effectually  closed  the 
passages  between  the  ravines.  The  horses 
were  already  panting  from  exhaustion,  while 
the  horsemen  were  wet  with  toil  and  vexation, 
j In  attempting  to  cross  a deep  gully  the  Squire's 
horse  lost  his  footing,  and  with  his  rider  went 
crashing  into  a briery  thicket.  By  Larkin's 
ready  aid  both  man  and  beast  were  presently 
rescued  without  damage. 

“Bob,”  said  the  old  man,  44 1 knew  your  fa- 
ther well.  The  Larkins  were  a spirited  race, 
and  always  showed  best  in  times  of  trouble  and 
danger.” 

It  soon  became  manifest  that  such  times  were 
at  hand.  Precipitous  ledges  of  rock  were  now 
seen  towering  above  the  trees,  their  dark  faces 
grinning  with  icicles ; the  ravines  had  increased 
in  size  and  depth  until  they  were  impassable. 
Between,  a steep  stair-way  of  loose,  angular 
rocks,  rendered  more  slippery  and  dangerous 
by  a crust  of  snow,  was  the  only  road.  The 
horsemen  dismounted,  and  with  voice  and  whip 
urged  their  beasts  down  the  dangerous  path, 
which  seemed  hardly  safe  for  a practiced  foot- 
man. In  the  patience  and  ingenuity  with 
which  they  strove  and  struggled,  avoiding  a 
precipice  on  this  side,  a mass  of  fallen  timber 
on  that,  tearing  through  a tangled  thicket  here, 
there  forcing  their  reluctant  steeds  to  some 
more  desperate  leap ; in  the  uncomplaining  for- 
titude with  which  they  suffered  scratches,  cuts, 
and  bruises,  in  the  general  recklessness  of  life 
and  limb  exhibited  in  their  movements,  one 
might  perceive  that  the  circumstances  of  our 
travelers  were  becoming  well-nigh  desperate. 
Sliding,  jumping,  tumbling  down  a break-neck 
declivity,  Larkin  was  at  length  brought  up  with 
a jerk  which  threw  him  across  a moss-covered 
rock  at  the  bottom.  The  Black  stood  naked 
and  smoking  beside  him ; the  saddle,  baggage, 
and  equipments  being  strewed  in  pieces  along 
the  steep  descent.  His  companions  arrived 
immediately  after,  hardly  in  better  plight.  The 
crown  of  the  Squire’s  respectable  hat  flapped  up 
and  down  like  a smoke-jack,  and  the  knees  of 
the  Tennesseean’s  horse  were  cut  and  bloody. 
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back  to  where  the  baggage  lav,  he  took  his  j 
sketch-book  from  the  saddle-bags,  and  be- j 
stowed  it  carefully  in  the  pocket  of  his  hunting- 
coat.  u When  they  find  my  body,1'  he  coolly 
soliloquized,  ki  they  will  be  enabled  to  recognize 
it  by  tliia.”  And  then  saying  good-by  to  the 
horses,  he  hastily  followed  his  companions  down 
the  precipice. 

It  would  be  a task  far  beyond  the  powers  of 
our  unskillful  peu  to  describe  that  trying  arid 
hazardous  tramp.  To  tell  how  they  groped,  in 
utter  darkness,  along  the  brink  of  that  savage 
torrent,  periling  life  and  limb  at  every  move- 
ment; how  they  crawled  and  struggled  through 
dense  thickets  that  during  the  passage  seemed 
interminable  ; how  they  fell  from  slippery  rocks, 
and  were  plunged  waist-deep  into  foaming  pools, 
and  still  kept  on  their  way,  reeking  with  toil, 
while  their  outer  garments  were  frozen  hard  as 
boards ; and  when  the  stream  grew  larger,  and 
they  dared  not  attempt  to  stem  the  furious  cor- 
rent,  how  they  were  forced  to  climb  ragged  cliff*,  j 
and  creep  along  the  verge  of  overhanging  pre- 
cipices, feeling  cautiously  for  a place  to  plant 
each  step  *,  and  when  the  advanced  foot  found 
no  resting-place,  and  the  turmoil  of  the  waters 
rose  loud  and  clear  from  a chasm  of  unknown 
depth,  how  the  wanderer  would  start  back  with 
a thrill  of  terror,  painfully  and  warily  to  seek 
some  other  road.  Still  they  moved,  for  the  most 
part,  in  silence.  No  one  uttered  a complaint ; 
and  when  a voice  was  raised  to  call  up  a loiter- 
er, or  give  warning  of  a danger,  the  tones  were 
gruff  and  manly. 

At  length  the  cold,  solemn  face  of  the  moon 
appeared  over  the  awful  heights  from  which 
they  had  descended.  Although  her  presence 
was  inspiriting,  the  few  straggling  and  deceit- 
ful beams  which  reached  the  dark  gorge  threw 
but  little  light  upon  the  path  of  the  wanderers. 
Then  after  a time  the  route  became  more  prac- 
ticable. The  ravine  widened,  and  on  either  side 
of  the  stream  were  long  stretches  of  open  forest, 
and  every  heart  leaped  as  they  discovered  a path- 
way evidently  worn  by  human  feet.  Believing 
their  toil  was  about  Jo  end,  for  a while  they  gave 
themselves  up  to  jollity,  but  the  path,  at  length, 
terminated  at  a sugar-camp.  The  sight  of  a 
couple  of  ten&ntiess,  half-ruined  cabins  froze 
their  new-blown  hopes,  and  they  resumed  their 
march,  dispirited  and  forlorn.  The  valley  again 
closed  up,  and  they  found  themselves  again 
struggling  through  a narrow  gorge,  surrounded 
with  difficulties  and  dangers  similar  to  those 
which  had  beset  their  way  at  the  starting ; and 
these  even  on  a grander  scale. 

However  strong  may  be  the  instinctive  love 
of  life  in  the  human  breast,  it  often  fails  men 
in  desperate  emergencies,  and  they  will  lie 
down  quietly  and  die,  when  a spirited  effort 
might  have  saved  them.  But  we  hud  in  some 
characters  a stubborn  will,  an  unreasoning  te- 
nacity of  purpose,  which  sustains  when  the  com- 
mon instinct  of  self-preservation  has  failed,  and 
urges  onward  when  the  ordinary  limits  of  human 
euduranct*  ore  passed. 


TIIE  TUM1JUNG  FOEK,  HY  MOONIAOUT. 

Thus  the  younger  men  tugged  on  with  slow 
and  dogged  perseverance,  but  the  good  old 
Squire — the  man  of  easy  life  and  luxurious  hab- 
its—what  carried  him  through  this  trying  night  ? 
The  Squire  was  generally  behind,  and  rarely 
si>okc.  Sometimes,  however,  he  seemed  to  get 
dreamy  and  credulous,  calling  to  his  companions 
that  he  heard  dogs  harkiug,  or  had  discovered 
paths,  which,  upon  examination,  turned  out  to 
be  fancies — based,  possibly,  upon  the  distant 
hooting  of  owls,  and  the  deceptive  appearances 
of  moon  light. 

Sometimes,  too,  the  young  men  were  startled 
by  the  lofty  strains  of  some  old  ballad  resound- 
ing through  the  forest ; bnt  after  two  or  three 
bars,  this  usually  terminated  with  a crash  or  a 
splash ; then  some  half-suppressed  groans  and 
muttered  anathemas.  Occasionally  he  would 
sink  down  upon  the  hill-side,  lying  for  a time 
motionless,  as  if  unconscious  of  his  condition, 
or  careless  whether  he  should  ever  rise  again. 
Then  starting  up  suddenly,  lie  would  resume 
his  march  with  renewed  pluck  and  energy. 
What  stirred  him  at  such  moments — freshened 
the  current,  of  his  blood,  and  nerved  his  failing 
limbs?  Who  knows?  Some  trilling  thing  it 
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may  have  been — a thought — a dream — a child’s 
dimpled  hand  that  beckoned — a blue-bird  voice 
that  whispered,  4 * We’re  waiting  for  you,  Papa  1 
Be  brave — be  strong !” 

The  three  travelers  were  at  length  assembled 
upon  the  brow  of  a cliff,  and  one  after  another 
sunk  down  like  men  who  had  made  their  last 
effort. 

“Til  go  no  farther,”  said  the  Tennesseean ; 
44  I’ll  lie  here  and  take  my  chance.” 

“You’ll  freeze  to  death  in  an  hour,”  said 
Larkin. 

“Freezing,  they  say,  is  not  a hard  death — 
certainly  not  so  hard  as  the  life  we’ve  led  for 
some  hours.” 

“ Now,”  said  Squire  Broadacre,  44 1 am  per- 
suaded that  I see  a path  there,  just  above  us,  on 
the  hill-side.” 

44  What’s  the  use  of  a path  to  a man  who  can 
walk  no  more?”  said  Jones,  in  a tone  of  deep 
despondency. 

“Uncle,”  said  Larkin,  “the  tracks  of  the 
deer  and  wild  hogs  deceive  you.  It  will  lead 
to  nothing.” 

“Has  it  come  to  this?”  quoth  the  Squire; 
44  must  an  old  fat  fogy  like  myself  be  the  last 
to  yield  ? Shame  on  you,  boys ! Give  me  a 
hand  here,  and  help  me  to  rise.” 

Bob  sprang  up  in  a moment  and  helped  the 
Squire  on  his  pegs.  The  path  was  examined, 
but  whether  it  was  worn  by  pigs  or  deer  they 
could  not  make  out.  However,  as  it  led  down 
the  hill  by  an  easy  grade,  they  agreed  to  fol- 
low it. 

As  they  wound  around  the  point  of  the  hill, 
Larkin,  who  was  in  front,  gave  a sudden  joyous 
whoop  that  made  the  welkin  ring,  exclaiming, 
44  A light!  a light!” 

The  shout  was  answered  by  the  loud  baying 
of  dogs.  Oh  faithful  guardians  of  the  night,  how 
often  has  that  warning  voice  brought  cheer  to 
the  heart  of  the  midnight  wanderer,  turning  him 
from  dark  and  dangerous  paths  and  guiding  him 
to  the  welcome  shelter  I 

The  men  that  before  could  not  walk  broke 
down  the  hill  in  a lively  trot,  and  they  were 
soon  at  the  cabin-door  knocking  for  admittance. 
An  old  man  opened  the  door,  and  as  the  fire- 
light flashed  upon  the  haggard  faces  of  the  trav- 
elers, he  started  back  in  terror. 

“Food,  fire,  and  rest!”  cried  the  Tennesseean, 
as  they  rushed  in. 

An  old  woman,  with  a grown-up  boy  and  girl, 
were  added  to  the  party  in  a moment,  all  look- 
ing somewhat  aghast  at  the  new-comers. 

44  Whose  house  is  this  ? and  where  are  we  ?” 

44  This  is  Chandler’s,  Sir,  on  Indian  Creek, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Bald.  And  you,  men,  who 
mought  you  be  ?” 

44  Benighted  travelers,  ready  to  perish  with 
cold,  hunger,  and  fatigue.  We  lost  our  horses 
in  the  mountain,  and  came  down  this  valley  to 
the  right — ” 

44  Good  Lord !”  whispered  the  elder,  in  a 
husky  voice.  44  Did  ye  come  down  the  Tumbling 
Fork?” 


4 4 That’s  it !”  cried  Squire  Broadacre ; 44 you’ve 
named  it.” 

44 Men  alive!”  screamed  the  old  woman, 
holding  up  her  hands.  44  Come  down  thar,  and 
at  night,  too ! and  ye’re  not  dead  ?” 

“No,”  replied  Jones;  “but  I’m  afraid  our 
horses  are.  We  left  them  tied  near  the  head 
of  this  stream.” 

“Then  the  bars  and  painters  has  eat  ’em, 
certain,”  said  the  boy.  “Hit’s  a mighty  place 
for  wild  varmints  up  thar.” 

As  the  visitors  sat  by  the  blazing  fire,  pick- 
ing the  ice  from  their  matted  hair  and  beards, 
detailing  their  adventures  by  snatches,  the  cot- 
tagers stared  and  listened  with  awe-stricken 
countenances,  as  the  fascinated  wedding-guest 
hearkened  to  the  tale  of  the  Ancient  Mariner, 
half  doubtful  of  his  claim  to  human  brother- 
hood. 

As  there  seemed  to  be  no  preparation  for  sup- 
per going  on,  the  demand  for  food  was  reiter- 
ated in  form,  when,  to  their  surprise  and  disap- 
pointment, old  Chandler  informed  them  that 
there  was  nothing  to  eat  on  the  premises.  At 
this  the  Tennesseean  bent  his  brows  and  ob- 
served, fiercely,  that  it  was  as  easy  to  take  it  as 
to  ask  for  it.  The  old  man  looked  alarmed. 

“Men,”  said  he,  “you  may  kill  me  if  you 
can  find  any  thing  to  eat  here,  except  a sack  of 
com  in  the  ear,  and  them  pumpkins  in  the  cor- 
ner there#” 

He  was  so  evidently  in  earnest  that  his  guests 
listened  respectfully  to  the  rest  of  his  speech. 
Thus  he  continued : 

“If  you  can  wait  till  they  are  cooked,  you’re 
welcome  to  them ; but,  if  you’ll  listen  to  me, 
you  can  do  better,  if  you  can  make  out  to  walk 
over  to  Kan  Foster’s — only  a mile  from  here. 
Kan  has  plenty  to  eat;  and  if  there’s  a man 
in  these  mountains  that  can  save  your  horses 
that  man  is  Kan  Foster.” 

This  last  suggestion  touched  our  travelers  to 
the  quick,  and  as  the  boy  very  civilly  offered  to 
be  their  guide,  and  promised  a fair  road,  they 
concluded  to  go  on.  Their  limbs  had  already 
begun  to  stiffen,  but,  under  the  influences  of  the 
bright  moonlight  and  cheerful  prospects,  the 
distance  was  soon  accomplished. 

Now,  with  what  old  Chandler  had  told  them, 
and  the  wonderful  stories  with  which  their  guide 
enlivened  the  walk,  the  travelers  approached  the 
group  of  cabins  which  constituted  the  establish- 
ment of  the  mountain  hero  with  feelings  of 
lively  interest  and  curiosity. 

Although  it  was  near  midnight  when  they  ar- 
rived, the  door  of  the  principal  cabin  stood  open, 
and,  by  the  glare  of  the  blazing  hearth,  they  saw 
two  persons  engaged  in  skinning  a wild  hog. 
The  woman  steadied  the  carcass  by  the  hind 
legs,  while  the  man,  holding  a bloody  hunting- 
knife  between  his  teeth,  with  arms  bared  and 
gory  to  the  elbow,  kneeled  at  the  head  of  the 
slaughtered  animal. 

At  the  first  signal  whoop  he  sprung  to  bis 
feet,  took  the  knife  out  of  his  month,  and  shout- 
ed the  welcome  4 4 Come  in !” 
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it  wag  a pleasant- sight 

seated  at  the  yaking  toard  * to  m£rteteh#yv 
struggle  between  courtly  polite  urn  and  baltow- 
<?v(*d  fatsiitej;  to  pfe-nfo  how  <U*  .good  diune 
and  the  flyety  frifodep  replenished  the  emp- 
tied diihek;  nnd  atekd  to  ifuclj  gincem  wjjfr. 
proval  of  tMr  enlmary  skill.  Their  manly  he# 
sat  by  ami  listened  to  the  details  of 

tho  nightV  often  interrupted  :fefe 

twigs  of  coffee  and  mouthfuls  of  meaty  ami 
when  at  length  he  had. obtained  a r b&ar  idea  pi 
the  route  bf  which  they  had  cmwix  be  sjmke  iip} 
stoutly  nnd  cheerily. 

\>*T  think,  grangers,  I know  the  spot  when* 
yogr  horn*.*  arc  at  this  mi n o to —a t ,tf < h hen d of 
a high  foil  on  the  Tumbling  Fork,  a pfece  where 
I have  offon  killed  bar,  It  u an  awful  pi aeo, 
to  bo  sure  t but  thifc  HJ  promise,  that  if  rtfortul 
man  can  ^aye  them  l*ft  do  ft  Before  light  in 
the  morn h t ig  i -will  mJ.c  my  son  **hd  *ftan.  Jt 
may  be  ei£ht  or  ten  miles  distant  by  tho  wav  wt> 
■:$a  wdl  md)  item  by  »unri8h,  ifo  a? 

to  have  thp  Whole  *I.rty/*w ns  for  our  work.; 
for 'Sjfs  vm  awful  etentfy  tijdped^ 

leAhpd  ihcJkY^tid  heaved  u si&b 
f&pfe&nye  of  enormous  contortf  men t v .7  ■ -V  . 

;;r  X am’  tilled,  my  gallant  friend— *’ 

4 4 Fin  truly  glad  fo  hohf  it*  7 sai/l 
**;8$ qnlc%  Robert  I ww  filled  wli  com- 
fort by  your  arsuranee-s  in  regard  to  vforterio?'. 
I so«  ihaJ^i4  ymt  -eye  yrhich  telU  me  ilfoy  a# 
' ( //  ; , ' 
7ffi8foW?  rhafc  X have  room  for  uo  mord'-prfNip.- 
dp”  " siiki  Jones  4‘  I begin  to  itel  groat  syrup;.- 
thy  for  the  poor  brutes."  ,>'  v ' ; 7 

,; It  h the  disgrace  that  1; fee];*'  said. Larkin. 
'‘‘To  lose  oiu*  creeds  and  <r*pb pinfiu \* . it* . . r»  * M 
an  army  should  lose  its  artillery  and  haega^e. 
How  Could  we  ter  uni  to  Jonesboro  ugh  in  such  a 
plight  to  face  four  ladies  ?’1 

‘ 4 It  Will  Tom  Dowser/'  said 

the  &jfoire.  14  Bat  it  is  now  pa^t  raidxnghr“—w‘e. 
must  to  bed.  * . ; . 

I»ong  before  - the  dawn  Foster  had  equipped 
hmiself,  filling  his  p^ket*  with  corn  lor  the 
horses,  and,  ‘Witji  hia  eldest  son,  started ./for  the 
mountain,  ’ ■ • / ;•■  7 ';-' ',V..,' ;7‘7  ' 

Their  eacessiro  fatigue,  and  tie  excitement 


incident  to  their  puritiUTi.  prevented  nw  tmvfclr 
^’frofo they  enjoyed 
\U:  rnmh-ivmdml  repo^?  until  & focehour  in  the 
inorgidgy  und  only  felt  theur  bed  in 


_ r nitaWer  tpp 

[•  call  to  torifokfu4iv  ' 7 v..:;V  •" 

j After  a vagor^M«  meal  they  returned  to  the 
, ‘k*  ‘pkivr^vihin^  there,  arompl  the  wite-mmitJua! 

whet  pR^rimc  ihf^  uould  wliiK 
l UTsaiting  the  Tvtnrtt  of  tte  xvoodmura 

*1  he  S{iorc  g.or  hold  of  an  old  fiddle,  nod 
h v ; eg  Mined  it  iip  succeeded  for  h time  in  mak- 
ing himself  the  centre  of  ;ittrnru<m.  But  hav- 
j ing  irx  a short  time  tfridtei  out  the  few  Mines  ho 
rcmentbePcdd  ho  luiil  the  insimwcM  usule^  anti 
intcrei'fovi  himsolf  ifr  X.nfkin's  sKerc  hmg. 

| Kwr'Hie  artist foond  hh«geinnefoyc»r.  fPt en> 

i wag  Foster- foocid  1o  i*egm  with— mm*  in  .iium- 
ter— a lifeiy  set,  and  th^  yoangcr  rhddren  «Tt- 
! dowed  with  Mogul  nr  hornrr.  It  np.pear»;d,  too. 
that  tire#  Was  atut*rnrdl  the  mount- 

i *mnp?.»r’s.  ■'c.stahUglimuofv  atu!  tforiior  earns  the 
r neightehv  tWiui  fey  ted  Weir-—  aoxiio  moiiut^d 
I mid  some  oh  foot  — hnngi ag  tteJr  grdit(, 

j tied  up  in  or  pUfovv  ^tase.g,  nnd  hVDtii^itJg;. 
J about  the  promises  uiltif  rius  com  was  ground* 
j During  r.hc  pnrgn^s  ot  the  sburidog,  these 
! gathered  annnid  Boh,  as  rln.mg!»  ho  Hurer  some 
1 great  neorommiwr,  performing  mysterious  feAU 
j far  Iw^  fowl  fou  O4jnipn*hensioq  of  the  world  .at 
forge,  wifo-  'mnks  and  whi^perf  Testify iug  their 
a^pihirdnonnt  at  his  ^kUl  fo  tteu:  upproWiion  nf 

Ju*  i \ 

Flysik • tKhm.;..  w*-<w*'  *bc'  ‘iitotif.  ^fitl  who- 
! timm  nt  >«fp^r  oTi  thf  trtgbi  tenure. 


AgWiieMti 

wffib  her  fif&ymg  # her  arms,  they  ndgbt 
tevo  tsextad  Baptevl  nt  ^ nmlel  for  another 

5iadoi>im  arul  (>hihk  cbuhbv-itVoa 

Th>rkv«y  tuiBn.  ing  ruite  frfct^t  lite?  n yrduhg' 

|mmn}g^  eteeks  nil  chQp\tn£  nod  purple,  wifo 
health ; u\  (j*  dyncing  with  an»» 


eAoxiua. 
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and  legs  shining  with  plumpness.  She  was  the 
pet  and  beauty  of  the  family ; but  Bob  laughed 
at  such  rustic  taste, 

**  Pretty  slie  is,  doubtless,  but  look  at  this 
one.** 

Nancy  was  a year  or  two  older— slender  and 
graceful  as  the  spotted  fawn,  with  a face  whose 
regular  beauty  vied  with  the  Greek  ideal.  Yet 
what  has  the  cold  classic  marble  to  compare  with 
the  fire  that  lights  those  great  romantic  eyes,  or 
the  life  that  warms  those  rose-tinted  cheeks? 

M Verily,  Hober|,  were  she  six  or  seven  years 
eider,  we  might  expect  to  return  to  Jouesbor- 
ongh  without  you!” 


u Nonsense,  uncle.  But  I can  not  help  think- 
ing what  a superb  figure  that  child  might  make 
one  day,  if,  perchance,  she  were  taken  and  ed- 
ucated in  all  the  graces  of  civilization/’ 

“ Civilization  ! Robert.  What  do  you  mean 
by  that?  Hoops,  tho  |mlknt  and  point  lace  ?” 

- ~ But  1 


“They  are  merely  incidental,  Sir. 
mean  a general  cultivation  of  the  tastes,  senti- 
ments, and  intellectual  faculties." 

“That  sounds  very  well  for  a flourish,  Rob- 
ert, but  is  not  sufficiently  specific  for  an  argu- 
ment. Now  let  me  talk  a while.  Have  you  ob* 
served  our  good  hostess  here,  how  she  hurries  to 
und  fro,  bringing  out  her  stores  of  dried  pump- 
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kiu  shavings,  prepared  corn,  maple  &ng»;ff  and 
sweetmeats — how  ahd  hakes,  boils,  and  stews— 
jb»irlviu^r  with  all  grace  sad  cheerfulii*??,  to  do 
hojior  to  her  husband’*  guests  ? Bav»  you 
nttrked  bow  tirly  she  keeps  her  handsome  brood 

— ull  fdjsd  lu  home-made  of  her  own  weaving, 

nitbihbd  w i th  her  own  hand?  Or 
this  ‘elder  daughter,  diligent  and  meekr  how 

skips  to  do  bur  mother’s  bidding 

— id  feicli  drigd  apples  from  tbo  loft  — to  keep 

the  eoffec-poi  jroni  Ik®  ■■■pftit  -V to  h*%  off 
witb  the  big  kfetlte — tie  tween  tmiesio  lull 
tha  little  : jfewft*  the  W aheM  Phi 

of  miscluc f ? Tho**  w ho  fm ve  hn med  so  we) I 
to  perform  the  darie*  of  'da^liior, -wife.  h.nd 
mother,  l e&y,  have  Keu  >di  educated,  wheth- 


er their  dwelling  is  the.  browo-stone  palace  that 
ream  its  carved  front  fta  the  Fifth  Avenue*  or 
the,  triud-chihke&  cottage  that ^ nestte  under  the 
magnificent  shadow  of  the  Black  'Dome/*: 

*vThav>,‘  said  the  Tctmeawimn,  4"  is  art  tin- 
answerable  fftyamivitam  ad  himminy.  Warmed, 
fed,  and  rested,  what  more  doe*  a man  want  in 
the  world  ? Bless  the  women  ! they  rp  » com* 
fortabie  msthutfaii,  tiny  where  oy  underbuy  in- 
c«mstwncc8;/‘  < •;  V ! '.v'^  •'  / ' ’ 

* ll ■ ■ Bdh*  % f idpposf  I jimst  alia  fl\ 
dou  the  idea  of  taming  toy  Unit-  cafceUe*  Well 
let  her  ru u wildy  and  ii  tier  liht  ii>oe  is  Its* 
hr^haiiMt  will  ha  move  uiamni  .aud  jhh-uc.  in 
a yga r or  twb  slie-wfli;'^fcD‘.«|feh.f^b  art#  pick  iiji 
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houses.  "in  the  rocks, ••  ittd;  I*na?h  *h<m\  with 
tkCam^nps  -and  'm&ft-*hcltef:y><k  'itmke  dams- 
across  the.-  brook,  u)  turn  on  runt  ore  tab-tail  to, 
tbtfaed  ofcottf -siaLk3.  The  growing;  friendship 
*riU  be  nourished  by  j'r^en^  of  bird-eggs  and 
..pet  vjuimd*;  mid  wbctf  they  trrow  up  be  will 
«roo  bur  with  gay  ribbon*  mnl  atpr^gtKi&s  from 
Joaes  borough.  Then,  (if  course,  they’ll  gnt 
teamed — build  a crjd/ip*  Jw^lyaftisriW  pattern 
0 (hi a v»n<\  :u.d  g$ us  their  father*  have  done/*' 
' lV  A JitWy  /«ni(t?iTVce,n  saMjonte;  4 'and 


Among  the  tfnitora  ,i>i  the  eahto  there  wpfe 
one  vhar.  particularly  atmteted  Broad- 

acre's  attention.  This  va.?  3 foi&eij  yPung 
matron,  whoae  luuiden  biuvrtty  bad  not  yet  eh- 
iirely  ftrocurobiad.  to  the  hard  imi*  of  yielded 
life/  She  of  «U  w^mmtd  tbs  poriiniit* 
a*  thef  were  turned  off  with  the  ttner- 

**st  and  cunojdty,  ami  boyeretl  nrwimt  lit e bti>y 
limner  with  looks  of  Feverish  anxiety.  1 ’That's 
lVorVcy  >i.U^o^  W«1l,  it  beats  fill ! M Then  . fehc 

wotdd  aigh*  And  half  whippet  to  Mary*  nil* 
:fl3d^'*iK>  dpi^\>fcuy  pMrfren*'  46fe 
l ivissh-r*  But  no  mutter  $ 

1 do  jit.  up  Jp  Stlii  remark  hiid  } 

aiid  thea  etmtinaei, >*  tiiihfcs  Nancy  the  ptet- 


tinst;’ docs  %?  Weil  the  child  i>  handsome, 
hut  too  proud  and  her>:e-hke— the  wry  Sjtft,  ot 


She  wou  ld 


nan cy  \xi.>  n*CKr  >xh3t^b 
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her  fa ther . Dorkey  is  my  fa  vpr- 
he,  but  she  is  spiled  with  fat; 
and  Becky's  eyes  arc  too  wild, 
for  all  the  world  more  like  a rab- 
bit's than  a human’s.  I’d  rath- 
er see  a Face  more  modest-look- 
ing, as  it  were.  Ah  me,  if  I 
thought  he  would  like  it — but 
As  Mary  only 


ha  matter, 
laughed  and  shook  her  head, 
and  no  one  else  seemed  to  no-  *Sf! 

tice  her,  the  demure  little  wo- 
man presently  disappeared  from 
the  premises.  £ 

“Boh,”  said  the  Squire,  “you  £ 

should  have  requested  that  lady  / j \,  M 
to  sit  for  her  portrait ; she  has  j . * 
boon  a great  beauty,  no  doubt,  t.  ■■■  . 

imd  evidently  expected  the  com-  | > 

pliment.”  ,V‘;  ■'  Jpl/ 

“Who  is  she?”  asked  Boh. 

“The  Widow  Foster— Kan’s  f&jt l 

sister-in-law.”  jig--: 

“Then  bring  her  along.” 

It  was  too  late,  the  widow  had  fiSl 

gone  home.  ' 

The  day  wore  on ; the  merid-  v ^ 

ion  was  past;  dinner  over,  and 
still  no  news  of  the  horses. 

As  the  neighbors  dropped  in  , 

one  after  another,  the  story  of 
the  lost  horses  was  repeated  over 
and  over,  and  the  subject  dis- 
cussed in  all  its  bearings.  It 
was  suggested  as  the  cause  for 
Foster’s  delay  that  there  were  several  branches 
to  the  Tumbling  Fork,  all  alike  in  their  general 
features,  and  that  he  might  not  have  found  the 
right  one.  Then,  in  their  hanger,  the  horses 
might  have  eaten  laurel  and  died ; or  have  been 
killed  by  wild  beasts ; or,  in  their  fear,  have 
broken  loose  and  tumbled  over  the  precipices. 
Still  the  confidence  in  Kan  Foster  was  universal 
and  unlimited,  and  the  strangers  were  assured 


CK>t*i<2  TO  SCHOOL. 

that  “ if  them  horses  were  livin’  Kan  would 
bring  them  in,  and  if  they  were  dead  he  d bring 
their  skins.” 

“ Well,  hit’s  a tumble  idee,”  said  Henderson 
Hensley,  emphatically  striking  the  butt  of  Iris 
rifle  on  the  ground,  “that  of  ft  man  or  a boss 
being  out  in  the  Bald  last  night.  W hy,  hit  was 
cold  enough  to  freeze  the  har  off  a bar.” 

This  observation  having  been  well  received, 
he  continued : “ I’ve  hunt- 
ed some  in  oil  these  mount- 
ains round  about;  but  the 
Bald  is  more  devilish  sav- 
ogcr  than  any  of  ’em,  spe- 
cials on  the  Tumbling 
Fork.” 

. Now  a gentleman,  who 

had  arrived  astride  of  n 
pacing  bull,  put  in,  “If 
yf  I mought  be  so  bold,  did 

the  gentlemen  come  into 
these  mountains  in  sarch 
of  minerals  or  jist  from 
* . kuriosity?” 

“ Simply  from  ctmosi- 
ty,”  replied  the  Squire: 
“ to  see  the  highest  mount- 
ains in  the  United  States.” 

“Well,  to  bo  sure,  I 
have  beam  say  they  were 
the  highest  mountains  in 
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the  world;  bat  they’re  no  kuriusitv  to  ns  folks 
hero.  Wo  see  too  mighty  much  of  ’em . ” 
“But,”  said  the  first  speaker,  H I've  heard 
tlicro  was  another  mountain  higher  than  these 
here,  somewhar  in  Kalmuck,  or  p’raps  New 
York,  or  acme  furriti  place.  My  darter  read  it 
to  me  outtm  a book.  It  was  a fire  mountain, 
and  they  called  it  Mount  Vesy-vyous.” 

“ Dum  sieh  a name  as  that  for  a mountain. 
It  sounds  like  gibberish ; as  if  it  mougln  be  a 
strange  language,  sich  os  Dutch  or  English.* 
Here  the  conversation  was  interrupted  by  a 
messenger  from  the  cabin — 

“ I say,  mister,  the  Widow  Foster  has  brung 
hem  for  yc  to  look  at.” 

Bob  Larkin,  to  whom  this  information  was 
addressed,  turned  his  eyes  upon  the  speaker 
with  an  expression  of  listless  perplexity,  as  if 
awaiting  further  revelations.  The  Squire,  how- 
ever, stepped  into  the  house  and  presently  came 
back,  his  jolly  face  suffused  with  sentiment. 

“Bob/’  said  he,  in  an  under  tone,  “come, 
got  your  pencils  ready.” 

“I  can't  sketch  now,”  replied  Bob.  “My 
fingers  are  cramped  and  my  faculties  wearied.” 

“But  you  must,  Bob.  Indeed  you  shall 
sketch  them.  It  was  not  personal  vanity  after 


all,  us  I had  supposed,  but  a feeling  beautifully 
natural  and  true  womanly.  Don't  you  think, 
the  poor  thing  went  all  the  way  to  her  cabin 
and  has  lugged  her  two  children  full  a milo 
and  a half  over  that  steep  ridge,  on  purpose  that 
we  might  admire  them.” 

Larkin  followed  the  Sqnire  into  the  house, 
where  he  saw  tho  widow  seated  with  her  ideals 
beside  her.  After  the  strangers  entered  she 
modestly  cast  her  looks  upon  the  floor,  and  only 
raised  her  eyes  with  occasional  timorous  glances, 
to  see  how  her  babies  were  appreciated. 

“ Madam,  stop— just  ns  you  are — don’t  move 
an  inch  ! By  George,  that’s  beautiful!  Hens- 
ley!  you  men  get  out  of  the  door  with  your 
ugly  mugs,  and  let  in  the  light,  Ilist.  little 
darling,  take  your  finger  out  of  your  mouth. 
There,  that  wiil  do!” 

When  tho  sketch  was  completed  tho  Squire 
snatched  tho  paper  and  handed  it  over  to  the 
widow,  keeping  his  eyes  fixed  upon  her  as  she. 
examined  it  with  tremulous  eagerness.  % 

“Hain’t  it  like  them?  the  sweet,  little,  mod 
est-faced  things Vf 

Tho  gratified  mother  could  no  longer  contain 
herself,  and  a tear  trickled  down  her  cheek  a* 
she  clasped  the  little  ones  in  her  arms. 
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the:f»tjy  ??  v*kni\ yhe in/mife$t 
:}+&}'&:  ft?  fyA  ? ’V 

\t;  smiiing-Ffirtuuc  f 7 ened  Jmiefi,  u there 
[9  the  hoy  tallowing  with  thcs  blaekHHil  the  gray 
— Tuy  ]:rny  j (Vn^t  two,  three  horses,  aUitri  n free 
trot,  cmirting  down  tliu  biU!  Hip,  hip,  hip* 

miHTdj !" 

Now  t fie  whole  population  wov  out— men* 
women,  oV»iidrt>ti,  arid  dp^y  &11  joi&Qg  in  t^e 
eiamovl  J?  er venr  individual  had 
#Vined  ii.  horse  jthfe'  rejoicing,  could  not  hare  too 
>nop£  trinnere  axitl  general. 

Had  Foster^  wanly  thee  plowed  with  irk&tttph 
4$: lip  tip  amulet  the  loud  congratulations 

4u>i  W^iltttn^Ttt^i/^oaipUnieii^  that  wore  show- 
4JT&1’  upon  him  fro|n  all  sides.  There  was  an- 
other cheek,  too?  that  warmed  with  orjual  pride 


(iud  pfen«iih\  albeit  its  owifcrr.  strove  hard  to 
'■<ippQ.nr  imnwvtvl.  Htfw  could  D^ne  Futfter  so 
obute  her  rM>i:.iurif'-t  the  widow  r0  Mary,  for 
oegh^tiOg  t hn  and  lidding  r o jthe  men, 

*\  hfu  etie  herself  ho  ufNw|f&used  in  her  labors, 
rt)\  sioml  Hy  % i%  chink*  in  the  w^IL  that  her 
wiUiug  eao^  wright  drink  in  jue  pawses  he&torsed 
apVUj  W lord,  ^ ; •*;.  ‘ ^ > 

‘'rt?ftwr;^d^r?  *ny  -.^nUnnt-  friend*  fell  m 
jiboutlt  nH-^how  you  found  them,  and  how  you 
got  theta  out.* 

° VV>tt,  peuirlein^a/4  replied  he,  * 4 oil  I can 
my  isr  that  wn  Are  quite  i\b  curious  to  know  how 
you  m;  or  got  *htnn  ddwp  fhet^*  if«  easier  fir 
n Iloilo  go  up  tlmw?  steep  rbuk*  rluin  down : 
ap'd  that  boy  and  I worked  ?qV  eb  bteirtal  hour* 
with  axo  and  bitchier..  It  was  iuiyynwn  then 


tii£M>cacu>a  - u tasu:' 


> And  n&wj  Robert,’*  said  Squirt  Bmad.nerc. 
in  a corii^n^  tone,  “mvo  more  iavor  tjavlr 
■}:>*«!  noticed  a poor  little  hard-favored  child,  tik- 


lorn  forsaken  child,  if  yuudunh  diw  her  per  : 
trait,  Did  ypn  itey $t  rs ad  Hans  AndorscmV 
srury  of  the  Ugly  .Duck  ?v‘ 

li  May  the  devil  \\y  a way  with  her!’-  cried 
Boh.  . 1*  r«i  04  ?$cm  think  of  getting  aentinumt* 
«1 m arnrn^alUV 

>A*  th^  ddy  waned  onr  fn>n.*lu  grow  uncon- 
:n:>tlalily  restless,  and  ca>t  m<we  anxidue  and  fre- 
'juom  glands  toMrard  the  road  which;  led  orrr  the 
ViUL  dhyhi^,  who  ha«i  been  aleepitig  tho  tfrsftter 
part  of  the  day,  was  now  vn  hi*  feet*  and  pro- 
pored  th^y  .rhrmld  take  a uralh  np  the  ctmk, 
A*  they  were  about  stair iug,  n fuinc  h:d»oo  >tt.. 
imrteti  their  .attention  to  tte  hilt  Th^rd 
?i  man  just  comiug  oyer  thh  ridge  on  n >vhdc 
borne. 

‘ ^ hk)m%  op<g  hn^ttn^  to  001^*’  said  tho  Sqnire. 
Tlic  Terinesseeiin  pito  Asounahwhoop*  The  j 
horpemaa  wav^d  his  hat,  a/fd  mwercd  tb^  j 
*h':.  j 

' l*T  Ucovcnfi,.  h'«  Kan  Foster erled  Lnr-'  j 
Id n,  capering  tdrouCKl  Uky*  n pointer  just  nn-  | 
Fbttined/  ;i^yv: ; ■'  ;v  /.'•  • ;f 
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for  a while  whether  we  could  do  it.  But  I had  ■ l?  fed,  and  after  some  sewing  up  of  bridles,  stir- 
promised,  and,  by  the  help  of  Providence  and  rap-straps,  and  girths,  our  travelers  mounted, 
that  square  bottle  we  found  in  your  baggage,  wc  Foster  hospitably  pressed  them  to  tarry  w ith 
succeeded  in  making  my  words  good.”  him  another  night,  but  the  Jyjuiro  would  not 

In  the  mean  time  the  horses  were  abundant-  ; hear  of  it;  he  Said  they  had  already  overstaid 
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FOttIUNG  I. Mil  a*  creek. 

ihoir  time,  and  he  wouldn’t  be  surprised  if  there  the  tempest  when  the  elements  seemed  to  prom- 
was  a storm  brewing.  His  fellow-travelers  look-  j ise  clear  weather. 

ed  at  the  cloudless  sky  and  setting  buii,  and  Our  adventurers  started  down  the  road  at  a 
speculated  in  silence  on  the  intuitive  knowledge  : puce  that  tried  the  mettle  of  their  steeds,  dash- 
which  enabled  the  eider  gentleman  to  foresee  t ing  through  the  deep  and  rocky  fords  of  Indian 

Creek,  and  clattering  over  hill 
and  dale,  as  ^ they  had  never 
§£  •%  known  hunger  or  sorrow,  About 

o'clock  that  night  thev 


tune  ■ 

drew  rein  before  the  mansion  of 
Squire  Irving,  on  the  banks  of 
the  “Chucky,”  about  twenty-five 
miles  from  Jonesborcmgh.  Here 
they  were  received  with  true 
Western  hospitality,  and  here  we 
will  leave  them  to  dream  of  past 
perils  and  unt^eipu.ted 

Indeed  it  is  high  tunfr  vv  u ero 
looking  i . ‘ Im  long  h 
ladies  in  A 

For  wim  thijs  ab.er  the  de- 
parture of  the  gentlemen  they 
amused  themselves  indifferently 
well,  shopping  in  a small  war, 
altering  the  fashion  of  their 
4re*f&%  ripping  the  fissures- off 

sof?M\  re- !{mj  w *mg  »>t bets  tvadad- 
jvir-.ting  theif  lH*a*g and  v, 
which  had  b< * < 

rauged  by  the  *t»£r  rule.  fmm 

Bjountvillo. 

In  the  course  of  a week  these 
things  grew  tedious.  Annette 
began  to  yawn,  and  Madame  to 
grow  fidgety  ; Leonoro  had  skim- 
med over  a wheelharrow-load  of 
British  classics;  Tiny  hud  bro- 
ken the  limbs  and  poked  out  the 
eyes  of  several  dolls,  and  the  dis- 
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position  to  ennui  seemed  general  They  looked 
out  of  the  windows  fifty  times  a day,  and  in 
the  afternoons,  when  the  weather  permitted, 
walked  on  the  road  toward  the  mountains,  in 
the  hope  of  meeting  the  returning  troop.  As 
they  were  disappointed  day  after  day,  Madam 
B.  patience  at  length  gave  way.  She  de- 
clared it  was  outrageous,  yowed  she  didn’t  care 
if  they  never  came  back,  and  spoke  of  gather- 
ing up  and  returning  home  without  them. 
Unfortunately  the  Squire  had  all  the  money, 
and  this  idea  had  to  be  abandoned.  Finally, 
she  bought  another  dress  and  seated  herself 
to  sewing,  drawing  the  window-curtains  close, 
and  positively  forbidding  any  allusion  to  the 
absentees.  Nevertheless  would  the  good  lady 
start  involuntarily  at  the  sound  of  every  foot- 
step on  the  stair,  or  the  clatter  of  hoofs  on  the 
street.  Then  she  would  bite  her  lip,  sharply 
chide  the  girls  for  laughing,  and  resume  her 
work  with  redoubled  energy. 

At  length  a mountaineer,  who  had  come  down 
to  trade  in  Jonesborough,  brought  tidings  that 
three  strangers,  with  their  horses,  had  perished 
in  the  mountains.  As  a matter  of  course,  this 
report  was  immediately  conveyed  to  the  Eutaw. 

The  girls,  with  white  lips,  pronounced  it  non- 
sense. Mrs.  Broadacre  said  it  was  just  what 
they  deserved;  she  was  glad  of.  ft;  and  then 
fell  into  hysterics.  Leonore’s  steadfast  spirit 
was  again  in  requisition,  calming  the  matron’s 
alarm  with  sensible  assurances,  drying  the  tears 
that  trembled  in  Annette’s  eyes,  and  diverting 
Tiny’s  mind  from  the  subject  to  renewed  inter- 
est in  her  dolls. 

Still  the  hours  wore  on  heavily  enough.  Jim 
Bug  was  sent  out  on  the  mountain  to  recon- 
noitre, but  could  hear  nothing  except  some  vague 
rnmors  that  went  rather  to  confirm  the  story. 
But  this  the  faithful  servant  carefully  concealed ; 
nay,  on  returning  to  the  house,  he  even  invent- 
ed a soothing  tale  to  tell  instead.  About  the 
middle  of  the  afternoon  there  was  heard  a heavy 
footstep  on  the  stair.  Suddenly  Tiny  threw 
aside  her  doll  and  started  up : 

44  They’re  coming  1 they're  coming !” 

44  Be  quiet,  child.  It  is  only  some  one  bring- 
ing up  wood.** 

“They’re  here !*'  she  cried,  bounding  toward 
the  door.  44 1 know  the  voice  of  Papa’s  feet,” 

THE  SUPERSTITIONS  OF  SAILORS. 

ON  that  eventful  night  when  the  five  hundred 
men  composing  the  ship’s  company  of  the 
ill-fated  steamer  Central  America  were  strug- 
gling for  life  with  darkness  and  the  billows,  an 
old-time  superstition  of  the  sea  turned  toward 
them  the  prow  of  the  Norwegian  bark  Ellen, 
whose  brave  crew  succeeded  in  rescuing  the  sur- 
vivors of  those  despairing  swimmers.  The  cir- 
cumstances of  the  rescue  are  too  fresh  in  the 
public  mind  to  need  recital  at  our  hands.  We 
will  simply  quote  the  words  of  the  Norwegian 
Captain,  as  to  the  cause  of  his  so  fortunate  pres- 
ence upon  the  scene  of  disaster  and  death : 
44  Some  time  before  I saw  or  heard  you  (so  he 


spoke  to  one  of  the  rescued),  the  wind  hauled 
and  I altered  my  course  a little — thus  standing 
away  from  the  then  unknown  scene  of  wreck. 
Immediately  after  altering  my  course,  a small 
bird  flew  across  the  ship  twice,  and  then  darted 
at  my  face.  I took  little  notice  of  the  circum- 
stance. Again  the  bird  fiew  around  the  ship, 
and  again  it  darted  in  my  face.  This  time  I 
began  to  regard  it  as  something  extraordinary, 
and  while  pondering  upon  the  matter,  and  hes- 
itating whether  to  pay  attention  to  the  feathered 
monitor,  it  appeared  for  the  third  time  and  re- 
peated its  extraordinary  actions.  I immediate- 
ly put  the  ship’s  head  bock  to  the  course  we  had 
been  originally  steering;  and  shortly  after  we 
heard  noises  in  the  water  about  us which  proved 
to  be  the  shouts  of  the  shipwrecked. 

The  vessel  was  in  their  midst.  Had  she  been 
continued  upon  her  altered  course,  it  is  certain 
that  the  cries  of  the  swimmers  would  have  failed 
to  reach  the  bark,  and  they  would  have  been  in 
all  probability  lost. 

If  a disposition  to  believe  more  than  is  war- 
ranted by  reason  be  the  true  meaning  of  super- 
stition, then,  to  a certain  extent,  the  existence 
of  this  faculty  in  the  mind  of  an  uneducated 
sailor  is  pardonable;  placed  in  the  sphere  of 
action  of  the  greatest  wonders  in  creation  he 
beholds  the  working  of  mysterious  influences, 
acting  on  a gigantic  scale — the  rising  and  fall- 
ing of  the  tides,  awful  from  their  immensity,  and 
wonderful  from  their  exact  regularity ; he  sails, 
and  in  a few  weeks  the  fickle  and  inconstant 
wind  is  changed  for  one  that  never  varies — the 
needle,  obeying  a secret  law  occult  from  his  in- 
vestigation, becomes  his  constant  friend  and 
companion ; and  placing  implicit  reliance  on 
these  mysterious  agents,  he  is  easily  led  to  give 
credence  to  things  of  meaner  note,  predisposing 
him  to  superstition. 

With  slight  powers  of  observation,  and  still  less 
reflection,  the  sailor  is  not  an  adept  at  tracing 
causes.  Most  things  beyond  the  range  of  the 
familiar  are  a mystery  to  him — hence  he  is  easily 
imposed  upon.  Continually  exposed  to  perils 
of  great  moment,  from  habit  he  becomes  bold 
and  daring,  as  regards  physical  dangers ; but  at 
the  same  time  he  is  the  veriest  slave  of  super- 
stitious fear,  and  the  dull  hours  of  the  middle 
watch  are  often  passed  in  feverish  excitement, 
as  some  garrulous  old  tar  narrates  to  his  listen- 
ing mates  the  voices  and  echoes  he  has  heard, 
and  the  flashes  he  has  seen,  since  he  first  fol- 
lowed his  restless  calling.  < 

Seamen  are  prone  to  wonder,  and  in  their 
rambling  vocation  this  faculty  is  constantly  ex- 
ercised. Flying  Dutchmen  and  other  supernat- 
ural appearances  have  ever  been  considered  by 
them  as  among  the  things  entitled  to  implicit 
faith ; it  is  this  faculty  in  its  excited  state  that 
has  produced  the  vision  of  the  phantom  Bhip — 
the  sea  serpent — and  made  them  converts  to  the 
belief  in  all  the  wonderful  tales  about  the  Kra- 
ken. 

The  objects  which  induce  the  seaman  to  su- 
perstition are  various,  and  in  proposing  to  enu- 
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sand,  it  foreshows  a storm.  Cockles  and  other 
shell-fish  frequently  have  sand  and  gravel  stick- 
ing to  them  previous  to  bad  weather.  The  phi- 
losophy of  this  ap{>ears  to  be,  they  try  to  ballast 
themselves,  in  order  to  resist  being  raised  from 
the  bottom  by  surges;  and  as  a general  rule,  if 
is  observed  that  both  salt  and  fresh  water  fish 
leap  and  bite  more  eagerly  before  rain  than  at 
any  other  time. 

A deadly  feud  exists  between  the  sailor  nnd 
the  shark  ; and  of  all  the  fish  which  swim  M the 
ocean  stream/’  there  is  not  one  upon  which  he 
exercises  such  unrelenting  animosity  as  this  rav- 
enous fish.  Once  in  his  power,  on  the  deck, 
and  instantly  his  kiiitV*  i-;  plunged  into  its  vora- 
cious maw;  and  with  greedy  delight  he  gloat.- 
over  the  expiring  agonies  of  his  victim,  He 
beije.ves  if  one  of  these  fish  fallow  the  ship  for 
n few  days  i\  death  is  sure  to  occur  oil  board. 

With  Danish  and  Norwegian  seamen  are  as- 
sociated many  singular  superstitions.  The  Neck 
is  one  of  these:  in  sha  pe  he  is  described  a hand- 
some boy,  wearing  a red  cap  on  his  head,  be- 
neath which  escapes  a rich  profusion  of  golden 
hair,  luxuriant  and  darling;  he  is  shaped  be- 
low like  a horse ; his  n musement  is  playing  on 
a golden  harp,  sitting  on  the  waters — he  plays 
exquisitely.  This  superstition  is  interesting,  in- 
asmuch as  it  is  connected  with  Christianity ; for 
it  is  believed  the  Neck  will  teach  any  one  the 
art  of  playing  on  his  golden  harp  who  will  pre- 
sent him  with  a black  lamb,  at  the  same  time 
promMng  him  redemption,  m the  loss  of  his 
salvation  troubles  him  exceedingly. 

From  Norway  also  comes  the  story  of  the 
K taken  ; and  although  the  authority  of  Bishop 
Ponu>]»pidan  of  Bergen,  and  member  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Science  at  Copenhagen,  tip 
pears  to  Support  the  truth  of  the  appearance  of 
this  wonderful  marine  production,  still  great 
deliberation  must  be  exercised  before  we  adopt 


merate  some  of  the  most  popular,  we  will  com- 
mence with  fishes. 

The  common  barnacle*  or  shell-fish,  frequent- 
ly found  sticking  to  the  bottoms  of  ships,  is  be- 
lieved by  Scotch  and  English  mariners  to  be- 
come a species  of  goose  ; and,  indeed,  when  we 
find  Hollinshed  gravely  asserting,  that  “with 
his  own  eyes  he  saw  the  feathers  of  those  barna- 
cles hung  out  of  the  shell  at  least  two  indies/’ 
who  can  be  surprised  at  the  credulity  of  the  il- 
literate sailor?  In  Scotland  this  is  widely  be- 
lieved, and  the  goose  supposed  to  owe  its  exist- 
ence to  the  barnacle  has  a name  : 

“Like  you*  fteatch  IVinw.jrs  now  a block, 
lu^fiiutJy  a worm,  ao*J  presently  a great  goose.*** 

Another  very  common  superstition  is,  that,  the 
black  spot  on  each  side  of  the  gills  of  the  John 
Dory,  and  haddock,  was  made  by  Sr.  Fcter  with 
his  finger  and  thumb,  when  he  took  the  tribute 
money  out  of  the  mouths  of  fish  of  these  species, 
and  which  mark  continued  on  the  whole  race 
ever  since  the  performance  of  this  miracle. 

The  dolphin  and  porpoise  are  never  looked 
upon  as  favorable  omens  if  they  make  their  ap- 
pearance during  a calm— the  belief  is,  that  the 
fi*h  and  (he  wind  oorne  from  the  same  quarter* 
If  they  spring  and  bound  about  w ith  energy,  it 
is  held  to  be  a sure  prognostic  of  an  approach- 
ing gale — on  the  contrary,  if  they  arc  seen  pur- 
suing each  other  during  a storm,  or  when  the 
sea  k rough,  it  is  a sign  of  fair  and  calm  weath- 
er to  ensue. 

There  U au  ugly  fish  railed  a sea  urchin.  If 
these  are  observed  to  thrust  themselves  into  the 
mud,  or  endeavor  to  rover  their  bodies  with 


* “Thsre  aro  (says  Gcrani,  In  bis  H«rbal,  edit.  I5fl7, 
P-  in  the  north  part*  of  Scotland,  certain  t.rer*. 

wberoon  do  gr»»%r  «Ml-fisbeV'  etC^rtc,,  *♦  whldb  falling 
into  the  water,  do  become  fowls,  whom  we  call  llarortkles 
--in  the  north  of  tCagtand,  Brant  Geeec — ami  in  Lauca- 
* hire.  Tree  Geese,*  etc. 
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the  contradictory  statements  concerning  it — nay, 
perhaps  we  may  be  pardoned  if  we  place  the 
whole  acconnt  of  it  to  superstitions  fear,  or  at 
least  to  a want  of  proper  investigation. 

This  immense  marine  animal  (according  to 
the  authority  above  mentioned)  frequents  the 
northern  seas,  particularly  near  the  coasts  of 
Norway  and  Sweden ; and  the  bishop,  in  his 
natural  history  of  the  latter  kingdom,  gives  an 
interesting  account  of  this  stupendous  creature. 
According  to  him  the  Kraken  lies  in  deep  water, 
in  eighty  or  one  hundred  fathoms,  and  when  he 
rises  to  the  surface,  which  it  appears  he  seldom 
does,  the  calmest  sea  becomes  troubled  to  a vast 
distance  around  him,  the  heaving  billows  point- 
ing out  the  more  immediate  space  in  which  he 
will  emerge  ; those  parts  of  his  back  above  the 
surface  assuming  the  aspect  of  so  many  islands, 
variable  in  dimensions  as  well  as  shape,  at  every 
motion  of  the  Kraken.  The  form  of  this  mon- 
ster is  likened  to  a crab,  and  the  back  or  upper 
part  is  said  to  be  a mile  and  a half  in  circum- 
ference, or,  as  some  affirm,  even  more.  Its 
limbs,  and  it  has  many,  are  truly  enormous,  ap- 
pearing, when  elevated  above  the  sea,  as  large 
as  the  masts  of  moderate-sized  ships,  and  are 
besides  possessed  of  such  strength  that  with  one 
of  them  he  can  seize  on  boats  and  the  smaller 
kinds  of  ships,  and  draw  them  under  water.  His 
descent  is  no  less  terrible  than  his  rising,  since 
it  occasions  a swell  and  whirlpool,  so  violent  and 
irresistible,  that  ships  of  the  greatest  size  com- 
ing within  its  action  inevitably  6ink  into  the 
abyss  of  waters — and  sink  to  rise  no  more. 

Various  authors  mention  this  tremendous  ani- 
mal besides  Pontoppidan  ; among  others,  Denys 
Montfort,  who,  it  appears,  gave  the  subject  much 
attention ; he  even  classed  him  with  the  sepia 
— while  some  think  he  partakes  of  the  mixed 
character  of  the  sepia  and  medusa.  He  is  also 
stated  to  belong  to  the  mollusca  order,  or  family 
of  worms  peculiar  to  the  sea. 

In  proof  of  the  existence  of  such  an  animal, 
the  Norwegian  sailors  state,  that  on  the  coast 
adjacent  to  the  place  where  the  Kraken  inhab- 
its, the  waters  often  suddenly  become  shallow 
— that  is  to  say,  the  ground  fished  upon  a few 
hours  since  in  fifty  or  eighty  fathoms,  is  rapidly 
reduced  to  five  or  ten,  or  even  less  than  that; 
they  believe  this  sudden  shoaling  of  the  water 
to  be  caused  by  the  rising  of  the  Kraken ; and  as  j 
fish  always  abound  in  the  vicinity  of  the  spot 
where  he  is  supposed  to  be,  they  regard  it  as 
a fortunate  circumstance  ; should  the  Kraken, 
however,  approach  very  near  the  surface,  they 
are  compelled  to  pull  for  their  lives,  to  avoid 
being  killed  by  the  enormous  monster. 

The  opposite  feelings  of  profaneness  and  su- 
perstition are  often  found  united  in  sailors,  and 
the  same  individual  who  would  dread  the  storm- 
raising  effect  of  whistling  a jig,  will  often  be 
guilty  of  the  most  revolting  excesses  and  licen- 
tious conduct.  One  beautiful  weakness,  howev- 
er, they  possess,  compensating  for  the  absurdity 
of  many  others — it  is,  that  children  are  always 
deemed  lucky  to  a ship.  May  not  this  amiable 


superstition  in  some  way  explain  the  reason  of 
the  faith  in  a child’s  caul,  or  the  holy  and  for- 
tunate cap,  as  it  is  called  by  some  ? In  France, 
iletre  ne  coiffe ,”  is  an  expression  signifying 
that  a person  is  extremely  fortunate.  The  pos- 
session of  a caul  is  esteemed  an  infallible  pre- 
servative against  drowning,  as  occasional  news- 
paper advertisements,  in  the  middle  of  this  nine- 
teenth century,  will  sufficiently  prove. 

The  stormy  petrel,  or  Mother  Cary’s  chicken, 
is  of  the  catalogue  of  marine  superstitions.  This 
delicate  little  ocean  bird  is  not  much  larger  than 
a lark,  and  takes  the  widest  flight  of  any  from 
the  shore ; and  hence,  when  a gale  springs  up, 
it  is  frequently  obliged  to  seek  refuge  on  rocks 
in  the  sea,  or  on  vessels.  For  this  reason  it 
has  been  called  the  tempest  bird. , The  French 
name  petit  Pierre,  is  taken  from  their  habit  of 
walking  on  the  water  by  the  help  of  their  wings. 
Mermaids  are  too  well  known  to  need  a descrip- 
tion ; a lovely  woman  upward  from  the  waist, 
and  a fish  below ; they  delight  in  combing  their 
long  golden  locks  with  a comb,  and  examining 
themselves  in  a mirror ; they  are  considered  dan- 
gerous to  approach,  as  their  fascinating  beauty, 
heightened  and  assisted  by  their  delicious  mel- 
ody, entice  the  unwary  into  the  water,  to  drown 
them.  They  are  supposed  to  abide  in  caverns 
in  the  sea,  and  to  delight  in  submarine  grottoes. 
This  fabulous  creature,  no  doubt,  owes  its  origin 
to  the  resemblance  which  a certain  kind  of  leal, 
when  in  the  water,  bears  to  the  upper  part  of 
the  human  body. 

The  belief  is  very  common  among  old  seamen 
that  Fins  and  Laplanders  are  wizards,  possessed 
of  mysterious  and  occult  powers  over  w'inds  and 
storms.  Dana,  in  his  “Two  Years  Before  the 
Mast,”  gives  some  particulars  concerning  this 
belief.  One  of  his  shipmates  had  been  wuth  a 
Fin,  a sail-maker,  “who  could  do  any  thing  he 
had  a mind  to.”  This  sail-maker,  it  was  be- 
lieved, kept  in  his  bunk  a very  mysterious  junk 
bottle,  which  was  always  just  half  full  of  rum, 
though  he  got  drunk  upon  its  contents  nearly 
every  day.  The  sailors  believed  that  he  daily 
placed  this  bottle  before  him  on  a chest,  and 
talked  to  it  by  the  half  hour. 

There  are  at  sea  numerous  legends  of  head- 
strong Fins,  who,  taking  dudgeon  at  some  fan- 
cied insult  from  officers,  have  detained  the 
ship,  by  causing  head  winds  of  weeks’  duration. 
“John”  told  Mr.  Dana  that  he  had  himself 
been  in  a ship  where  they  had  a head  wind  for 
a fortnight,  and  the  captain  discovered  at  last 
that  one  of  the  crew,  whom  ho  had  given  some 
hard  words  some  time  before,  was  a Fin.  Upon 
this  he  immediately  told  him  that,  if  lie  did  not 
stop  the  head  wind,  he  would  shut  him  down  in 
the  fore-peak  (a  dark  and  narrow  hole  in  the  bow' 
of  the  vessel).  The  Fin  would  not  give  in  (so  said 
John),  and  the  captain  shut  him  up,  and  stopped 
his  allowance  of  food.  After  a day  and  a half 
of  starvation  the  obstinate  Fin  was  subdued,  and 
“ did  something  or  other  which  brought  the  wind 
round  again,”  upon  which  they  let  him  up. 

All  seamen  are  more  or  less  superstitious  about 
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the  moon  ; they  prognosticate  from  her  appear- 
ance the  kind  of  weather  to  ensue.  If  her  horns 
appear  sharp,  fine  weather  is  considered  likely  to 
follow ; it  is  a bad  omen  when  the  new  moon 
lies  on  her  hack,  that  is,  when  her  horns  nre 
pointed  toward  the  zenith.  It  often  occurs  that 
the  dark  side  of  the  moon  is  seen,  or,  in  other 
worth,  that  part  of  the  moon  which  is  covered 
with  shadow  is  visible  through  it.  This  they 
call  the  new  moon  earn  ing  the  old  moon  in  her 
arms,  and  is  considered  a bad  sign  ; a hazy  cir- 
cle round  the  nmon  foretells  rain,  the  distance 
of  the  circle  from  the  luminary  indicating  the 
near  or  distant  period  of  its  occurring. 

Friday  has,  hitherto,  been  considered  nn  un- 
fortunate day  for  commencing  ft  voyage — Sun- 
day the  reverse.  This  superstition  probably 
arose  from  the  circumstance  of  the  crucifixion 
of  the  Redeemer  on  the  first-mentioned  day,  artd 
his  resurrection  on  the  last.  It  was  the  custom 
of  the  early  mariners  to  obtain  the  good  wishes 
of  the  church  previous  to  going  to  sea,  to  pro- 
tect them  from  ita  perils 


and  secret  law  of  its  own  turning  its  breast  in 
the  true  direction,  thereby  introducing  natural 
weathercocks. 

Hanging  a rope  over  a ship’s  side  is  a super- 
stitious idea  which  many  seamen  possess;  the 
belief  is  that  their  friends,  sweet-heurts,  or  wives, 
as  the  case  mnv  be,  secretly  take  hold  of  it*  and 
help  to  pull  the  ship  home  again. 

Events  frequently  happen  at  sea,  strongly 
tending  to  feed  and  cherish  a superstitious  feel- 
ing; and  men  who  too  frequently  judge  of  things 
from  appearances,  without  inquiring  into  the 
cause,  arc  apt  to  ascribe  to  supernatural  agency 
what  might  be  readily  explained  by  scientific 
The  following  is  \m  example: 


observation 

On  a calm  and  sunny  day  a ship  was  sailing 
over  the  sen,  hundreds  of  miles  away  front  any 
land,  and  no  other  sail  in  sight,  when  suddenly 
the  attention  of  her  crew  was  arrested  by  the 
loud  und  distinct  ringing  of  a belL  Clang, 
clung,  clang  it  went,  to  the  amazement  of  nil. 
They  ascended  the  rigging,  but  nothing  could 
be  seen  but  the  gently-heaving  sen  and  the  fuir 
blue  sky.  From  whence  could  tins  sound  pro- 
ceed ? No  hell,  by  the  ordinary  mode  of  con- 
veying sound,  could  bo  heard  from  the  distance 
they  could  see;  still  the  inexplicable  sounds 
continued — clang,  clang,  clang — and  terror  was 
depicted  in  the  countenances  of  the  crew ; it 
seemed  to  them  as  though  they  heard  the  ship’s 
knell,  and  many  a hardy  tar  grew  pale,  A sci- 
entific individual  calmed  their  fears,  for  he  ac- 
counted for  the  strange  boll  at  oDce^-upon  the 
well  known  principle  of  the  acoustic  tube — in 
this  w*ay ; us  the  sound  of  a gun  dischaiged  from 
a high  mountain  echoes  from  cliff  to  cliff,  so, 
in  the  present  instance,  the  clouds  reflected  the 
sound  of  a bell  of  a distant  ship  to  the  spot  in 
which  they  were  placed,  Soon  after,  cm  the 
following  day,  they  met  a ship,  and  on  inquir- 
ing they  found  it  was  her  hdl  they  had  heard— 


and  it  ia  conjectured 
the  priesthood,  in  order  to  cnforco  a strict  ob- 
servance of  their  religious  rites,  were  the  insti- 
gators of  this  superstition.  The  grand  levelcr, 
steam,  however,  is  fast  depriving  the  one  of  its 
supposed  evil  influence,  and  the  other  of  its  fan- 
cied good. 

All  good  fortune  ia  supposed  to  leave  the  ship 
while  she  carries  a corpse  on  board.  To  lose 
a mop,  or  drop  a water-bucket  into  the  sea  while 
drawing  water — to  drown  a cat  or  to  kill  one,  are 
deemed  evil  omens;  and  as  % wind-up  to  these 
absurd  notions,  it  is  believed  by  most  British 
mariners  that  all  persons  bom  at  sea  belong  to 
Stepney  parish,  in  London. 

Some  sailors  believe  that  a kingfisher  sus- 
pended freely  in  the  air,  by  means  of  a piece  of 
thread  passed  through  ita  beak,  will  show  from 
which  quarter  the  wiud  blows,  by  an  occult 
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her  crew  had  been  thdendy  sounding  it  for  their 
amusement  Rat  for  this  emanation,  and  its 
happy  confirmation,  even  ;sesmuu  on  bohni 
would  ttyst  the  sounds  of  the  bell 

wwn*  rtta^ed  h/ 

Ships  appaj^htljr  rx&hng  the  du?tda 

are  •som.ottmcs  at  .sea,  owing  to  c^rtiuirp^ 
etiliat  siai#  ut*  the  ^.Wrio^pbfrei  Mjd  tolet  ifow 
Cjrctirfl\t&v*y?$  it  wquhte*  tm  oMthary  eifort  to 
edm ib&  mf&rnU[Q\i$  ap^ho.usiotw  of  iguorant 

XDtill. 

A ftsw  jmm  ago  a ship  left  m English  port 
m *v  dHani  yqyajS©-^do>  w&#  ejected  to  be. 
ab»e4)tjdK?tH  After  that  period  of  time 

had  and  rjyj&jr^  her 

fa  :tmeh<nr dlKiat  her  fate  ; still 
she  frame  br*V  fitdnth  after  month  rolled  uway, 
until  all  hop<<  of  ^oing  fazreintn  had  been  bam 
ub*4  from  tho  wtikl  of  ihd  must-  5tuiginuo,  In 
lb£  <yrnr*G  Tsf  dm  r&  vD/knp -storm  of 

ihumfet  m*4  lightmug  i$$&*  which  on  dfrgtbg 
a way  Jc*f t fhc  ft  ship!  hen  ring  u 

great  f^aenfbfahaa  *u  itie  mbwtoff  append- 
ed in  rhe  ain  stiuuling  umlar  all  her  eanvus,  and 
biiatiug:  for  the  harbor— Upt  in  $ight  twen- 
ty minutes..  The  phantom  slup  wn*  borne-  along 
mini  she  appeared  within . Wf  a mils  of  the 
spectators  • she  iton  gradual  ly  dtepptf  ared,  i«o~ 
'•ame  iainfe  t am$  fninten  imtti  ahe  wholly  van- 
iabeil  into  air,  .Tho  yrntm  Wss  Of  enttfite  be- 
lieved to  bo  the  ypecfcrv  of  tfo  lost  ship,  and 
cama  ^>  ^Arp  the  tdmt^people  of  h^r  late.  In 


seen,  the  red  ship  herself  was  a great  dfctuuee. 
off  al.se.%  but  hter  image  was  hdkM.'tcd  on  the 
rhteda  y-irltiu  the  yi$<m  of  the  sprrmtors  in.  the 
ioKn, , by  certain  laws  of  optics  well  undmtuod, 
S-.bcftiro- her  .out'lities  j&wVt  t&  dJ«?ennd  -.im  ttm 
[ horizon . aValight  erf  tte  .ntitt-s  ray^  hr 

a cartel*  -ttHritiet ty  :of  tV  ivtow^ite^VTau^ti  h?r 
1 ?«dd>,n4^ap]KmrT'jhv%\  *;  - v-*t  / 1 • ; .<  /V  v 

4k  Familiar  tilM&tftRoft.  bfihh  nWver  smtexlnr 
appe*ramnv  may  be  seen  by  trying  the  following 
expeTimeett ; a®  any  object  1 hrough  alcohol 

lying  on  write*,  and  the.  Object  will  a p pear  re- 
■veised  ; so  * tidy,  of  OthAT  object,  seen  through 
two  atmta  of  SiiCof  diflbrent  densities  will  f»p- 
penr  the  mtnn,  • v ■ ;:  ^ 

In  the  lele  of  Emncc  i here  nre  persons  who. 
predict  tho  ttpptmdi  of  vc^eis  long  before  rbc> 
tvrc'  visible  to  thy  ordinary  eye  ; thb  is,  no  dault, 
i> Wing  to  their  being  r?ifeoic&  hi  the  mnmsphcrc 
ov  on  the  ebnuls,  and  iwuwjd  by  »lm  high  tder- 
irh  sbi|«  «f  iho  air  in  that  part  ef  the  World. 
Enilora  call  fho  li^ thing  aoeii  iu  those  )H\s,i+. 

Hghtpir»g,,?  tlit  most,  iacfes^ut? 
^Od  vivid  hnuwn. 

’Whoever  we  ore  at  a bws  to  assign ^ to  an 
r.l^eet  prese cited  to  xhir  notice  ft?ribc  tttet  ttpte 
ita  prdper  efu^  or  to  trace  a cause  10  its  effeci^ 
w.  oxerdse  tlic.  faculty  of  wctude.r7  diffensg  jo 
iatepsity  In  proportion  to  tho  power -of  the 
eitittg  iiiiuac  f and  in  elucidation  irf  tUis  theory t 
adcircniBsumeo  which  ocetirrcd  to  some  Engl r^b 
mM  v/hiic  .invoadgating  an  hlaud  in  the  Pti 
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thirty  h»u 

mifsiv^  sMp  sailed 

cifm#  is  inlrodiiJbaii 

fSicte.  . ■ . • , - ' / 

into  Uv&  & 

\rbor.  Sekncc 

^piabis  tbib  tny^tcr 
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r parry  had  )*ii\  the  ship,  and 

riou^  Appi 
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pcctedly.  They  had  two  boats,  the  jolly-boat 
and  a cutter.  On  nearing  the  shore  they  were 
much  surprised  to  find  the  sea  covered  with 
branches  of  the  most  beautiful  coniL,  in  places 
rising  level  with  the  surface  of  the  sea,  forming 
beautiful  little  bays  and  creeks,  the  margin?,  of 
which  were  of  the  most  dazzling  hues;  in  one  of 
them  was  a bed  of  coral  a few  feet  below  the 
surface;  and  as  the  boats  skimmed  over  it  the 
varying  shades  caused  by  the  gentle  rippling  of 
the  water  afforded  one  of  the  most  delightful 
sights  that  nature  ever  presented.  It  appeared 
to  grow  from  the  shore  in  a lateral  direction, 
and  branched  out  in  suqwising  luxuriance,  bnt 
its  extensive  ramifications  prevented  its  root  be- 
ing seen ; it  had,  therefore,  the  appearance  of 
hanging  in  the  water.  The  smooth  sea,  the 
bland  air,  and  the  bright  sun  illumined  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  coral,  and  exposed  them,  in  all 
their  brilliancy,  to  the  delighted  gaze  of  the 
party.  Bright  as  the  coral  w as,  it  was  dullness 
itself  when  compared  with  the  myriads  of  fishes 
which  glided  about  at  their  leisure  in  these  coral 
basins ; the  intensity  of  their  hues  lmfllc9  all  de- 
scription, and  the  enchanting  harmony  of  the 
whole  was  completed  by  the  variety  of  their 
size  and  form. 

After  passing  over  this  singular  place  the 
w ater  suddenly  deepened,  and  pulling  direct  for 
the  shore,  distant  about  half  musket  shot,  they 
{>crcelvcd  the  mouth  of  a cavern  into  which  the 
sea  flowed.  At  the  entrance  the  water  was 
about  six  fathoms  deep,  which  gradually  be- 
came shallower  as  they  advanced  into  the  inte- 
rior; at  a distance  of  about  three  hundred  yards 


from  its  mouth  the  cavern  branched  off  in  two 
directions  almost  at  right  angles  — the  main 
channel,  however,  continuing  in  a straightfor- 
ward course,  the  branch  to  the  right  having  nn 
opening  which  communicated  with  the  sea, 
though  at  a considerable  distance.  After  a lit- 
tle delay,  spent  in  examining  the  glittering  sides 
of  the  cavern,  the  boats  separated,  the  one  tak- 
ing the  opening  to  the  right,  and  the  other  the 
opening  to  the  left,  which  was  hut  obscurely 
lighted.  We  will  follow  the  fortunes  of  the  first 
boat.  After  passing  some  distance  down  the 
new-found  opening  they  came  to  others,  bra  nch- 
ing off  in  various  directions,  in  most  of  which 
there  was  water  sufficient  to  float  the  boat ; they 
continued  to  gently  grope  their  wav  toward  the 
light,  leaving  the  side  channels  unexplored,  fear- 
ing to  lose  themselves  in  the  labyrinths  of  the 
grotto. 

Pulling  gently  along,  and  constantly  sound- 
ing the  l>ottom  with  a boat-hook,  they  ultimate- 
ly arrived  at  the  other  entrance  of  the  cavern  ; 
but  before  coming  to  it  they  entered  one  of  the 
most  stupendous  and  magnificent-looking  halls 
the  mind  can  contemplate,  placed  at  sueli  a dis- 
tance from  the  month  of  the  cave  ns  to  exclude 
the  too  scrutinizing  effects  of  the  daylight,  and 
yet  obtaining  sufficient  light  to  indistinctly  show 
the  outlines  of  the  place. 

It  was  impossible  to  ascertain  tho  height  of 
the  roof,  as  it  was  totally  concealed  from  view 
in  impenetrable  gloom  ; on  rowing  round  it,  the 
circumference  was  considered  at  least  a quarter 
of  a mile.  In  different  places  broad,  lofty  aisles, 
flying  buttresses.  Gothic  pillara — all  on  the 
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grandest  scale — were  presented  to  the  imagina- 
tion; and  the  effect  of  the  whole  was  singularly 
heightened  by  the  flashes  of  phosphorescent 
light  emitted  from  the  water  as  the  boat  passed 
through  it;  living  streams  of  pale  blue  Are 
seemed  to  cling  to  the  blades  of  the  oars,  and 
the  boat's  wake  shone  with  the  brilliancy  of 
melted  silver. 

Admiration  and  astonishment  are  but  poor 
terms  to  express  the  emotions  of  the  mind  in 
visiting  this  extraordinary  place.  If  a mermaid 
or  a siren,  or  any  other  fabled  creation  of  the 
brain,  had  sprung  out  of  the  water,  she  would 
have  been  considered  in  her  proper  place ; in 
short,  it  seemed  the  fitted  abode  for  snch  be- 
ings. After  lingering  about,  loth  to  leave  the 
spot  ^containing  such  singular  beauty,  and  re- 
gretting that  a natural  curiosity  so  stupendous- 
ly elegant  should  be  so  far  removed  from  the  j 
civilised  world,  the  boat’s  crew  retraced  their  | 
course,  in  order  to  join  their  companions. 

They  were  doomed  to  be  terrified  as  well  as 
delighted  ere  they  reached  the  open  day  again, 
as,  by  the  time  they  had  gained  the  spot  where 
the  boats  separated,  they  found  their  shipmates 
waiting  their  return  in  the  greatest  impatience. 

It  appeared,  after  their  separation,  the  boat’s 
crew  investigating  the  opening  in  the  cavern  to 
the  left,  after  penetrating  a little  distance,  found 
their  further  progress  impeded  by  some  object 
which  nearly  reached  across  the  channel  of  the 
cave,  and  which  appeared  to  move  itself  up  and 
down  as  if  endowed  with  life.  The  indistinctness 
of  the  light  prevented  an  accurate  examination, 
and  as  mystery  always  magnifies  danger,  they 
concluded  it  was  some  huge  marine  monster  en- 
tangled in  the  mazes  of  the  cavern ; and  not 
knowing  what  to  make  of  it,  they  paused  at  a 
respectful  distance,  to  examine  more  closely. 
One  roll  of  the  mass,  however,  completely  dis- 
concerted their  nerves ; and  the  sighing  of  the 
wind  through  the  vaulted  roofs  and  arches  of 
the  cave  gave  a moaning  and  indistinct  sound, 
which  had  a powerful  effect  upon  their  imagina- 
tion. After  waiting  a single  instant  they  pulled 
the  boat’s  head  round,  and  rowed  with  all  their 
might  toward  their  companions,  who  arrived 
just  in  time  to  witness  their  excitement.  Now 
these  very  men,  who,  in  all  probability,  would 
have  faced  the  battery  of  a ninety-gun  ship, 
hour  after  hour,  without  flinching,  fled  from  an 
indistinct  and  unknown  danger  acting  upon 
their  superstitious  fears. 

After  quieting  their  apprehensions,  the  boats 
united  and  returning  to  the  charge  with  in- 
creased numbers,  they  set  about  in  right  earnest 
to  unriddle  the  cause  of  their  dismay.  Upon 
close  examination  it  proved  to  be  an  old  palm, 
which,  having  been  blown  from  the  land  into 
the  sea,  had  floated  into  the  cavern,  where  the  set 
of  the  tide  had  placed  it  in  the  position  found 
by  the  party.  One  end  was  poised  upon  a shelv- 
ing rock,  and  time  had  covered  the  whole  with 
a mass  of  long  sea-weed.  The  rising  and  fall- 
ing of  the  waters,  caused  by  the  swell  of  the  sea 
from  the  outside,  gave  it  that  motion  which  the 
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excited  imagination  of  the  sailors  converted  into 
the  agonizing  throes  of  some  dying  sea-mon- 
ster. How  many  of  our  superstitious  fears 
might  be  calmed  if  a similar  investigation  into 
cause  and  effect  were  instituted ! 

JACK  OF  ALL  TRADES.  ' 

A MATTER  OF  FACT  ROMANCE. 
[Written  exclusively  for  Harper’s  Magazine.] 
BY  CHARLES  READE, 

Author  of  “Never  too  late  to  Mend,”  “Christie  John- 
stone,” etc. 

CAP  3. 

IT  was  now  time  that  Miss  Paley  should  suffer 
the  penalty  of  her  sex.  She  was  a comely 
good-humored  and  sensible  girl.  We  used  oft- 
en to  walk  out  together  on  Sundays,  and  very 
friendly  we  were.  I used  to  tell  her  she  was 
the  flower  of  her  sex,  and  she  to  laugh  at  that. 
One  Sunday  I spoke  more  plainly  and  laid  my 
heart,  my  thirteen  shillings,  the  fruit  of  my  last 
imposture  on  the  public,  and  my  various  arts,  at 
her  feet  out  walking. 

A proposal  of  this  sort,  if  I may  trust  the 
stories  I read,  prodaces  thrilling  effects:  if 
agreeable,  the  Ladies  either  refuse  in  order  to 
torment  themselves,  which  act  of  virtue  justifies 
them  they  think  in  tormenting  the  man  they 
love,  or  else  they  show  their  rapturous  assent 
by  bursting  out  crying,  or  by  fainting  away  or 
their  lips  turning  cold,  and  other  signs  proper 
to  a disordered  stomach;  if  it  is  to  be  “no” 
they  are  almost  as  much  cut  np  about  it,  and 
say  no  like  yes,  which  has  the  happy  result  of 
| leaving  him  hope  and  prolonging  his  pain. 
Miss  Paley  did  quite  different.  She  blushed  a 
little  and  smiled  archly  and  said  “Now  John 
.you  and  I are  good  friends,  and  I like  you  very 
much;  and  I will  walk  with  you,  and  laugh 
with  yon  as  much  as  you  like : but  I have  been 
engaged  these  two  yea*  to  Charles  Hook,  and 
I love  him,  John.” 

“ Do  you  ? Lucy !” 

“ Yes,”  under  her  breath  a bit. 

“Oh!” 

“ So  if  wo  are  to  be  friends  you  must  not  put 
that  question  to  me  again  John ; what  do  yon 
say  ? we  are  to  be  friends  are  we  not  ?”  and  she 
put  out  her  hand. 

“Yes  Lacy.” 

“ And  John,  you  need  not  go  for  to  tell  my 
father.  What  is  the  use  vexing  him  ? He  has 
got  a notion,  bat  it  will  pass  away  in  time.” 
I consented  of  coarse  and  Lucy  and  I were 
friends. 

Mr.  Paley  somehow  suspected  which  way  his 
daughter’s  heart  turned,  and  not  long  after  this 
a neighbor  told  me  he  heard  him  quizzing  her 
unmerciful  for  her  bad  judgment.  As  for  harsh- 
ness or  tyranny  that  was  not  under  his  skin  as 
the  saying  is.  He  wound  up  with  telling  her 
that  John  was  a man  safe  to  rise. 

“I  hope  he  may,  father,  I am  sure,”  says 
Lucy. 
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44  Well  and  can’t  you  see  he  is  the  man  for 
you  ?” 

44  No,  father,  I can’t  see  that,  he  he !” 

CAP  4. 

I don’t  think  I have  been  penniless  not  a 
dozen  times  in  my  life.  When  I get  down  to 
twopence  or  threepence,  which  is  very  frequent 
indeed,  something  is  apt  to  turn  up  and  raise 
me  to  silver  once  more,  and  there  I stick.  But 
about  this  time  I lay  out  of  work  a long  time 
and  was  reduced  to  the  lowest  ebb.  In  this 
condition  a friend  of  mine  took  me  to  the 
4 4 Harp”  in  Little  Russell  Street  to  meet  Mr. 
Webb,  the  manager  of  a strolling  company. 
Mr.  Webb  was  beating  London  for  recruits  to 
complete  his  company  which  lay  at  Bishop’s 
Stortford,  but  which  owing  to  desertions  was 
not  numerous  enough  to  massacre  5 Act  plays. 
I instantly  offered  to  go  as  Carpenter  and  Scene- 
shifter  : to  this  he  demurred.  He  was  provided 
with  them  already — he  wanted  Actors ; to  this 
I objected,  not  that  I cared  to  what  sort  of  work 
I turned  my  hand,  but  in  these  companies  tt  car- 
penter is  paid  for  his  day’s  work  according  to 
his  agreement,  but  the  actors  are  remunerated 
by  a share  in  the  night’s  profits,  and  the  profits 
arc  often  written  in  the  following  figures  — 
jCO  Os.  0 d. 

However  Mr.  Webb  was  firm  t he  had  no 
carpenter’s  place  to  offer  me,  so  I was  obliged 
to  lower  my  pretensions;  I agreed  then  to  be 
an  Actor.  I was  cast  as  44  Father  Philip”  in 
the  Iron  Chest  next  evening : my  share  of  the 
profits  to  be  one-eighth.  I borrowed  a shilling, 
and  my  friend  Johnstone  and  I walked  all  the 
way  to  Bishop’s  Stortford.  We  played  the  Iron 
Chest  and  divided  the  profits.  Hitherto  I had 
been  in  the  mechanical  arts.  This  was  my  first 
step  into  the  fine  ones.  Father  Philip’s  share 
of  the  Chest  was  2±d. 

Now  this  might  be  a just  remuneration  for 
the  performance;  I dfcnost  think  it  was;  but 
it  left  the  walk,  thirty  miles,  not  accounted 
for. 

The  next  night  I was  cast  in  44  Jerry  Sneak.” 
I had  no  objection  to  the  part,  only  under  exist- 
ing circumstances  the  place  to  play  it  seemed  to 
me  to  be  the  road  to  London,  not  the  boards  of 
Bishop  Stortford  ; so  I sneaked  off  toward  the 
Seven  Dials.  Johnstone,  though  cast  for  the 
hero,  was  of  Jerry’s  mind  and  sneaked  away 
along  with  him. 

We  had  made  but  12  miles  when  the  Man- 
ager and  a Constable  came  up  with  us.  These 
were  peremptory  days;  they  offered  us  our 
choice  of  the  fine  arts  again  or  prison ; after  a 
natural  hesitation  we  chose  the  arts,  and  wore 
driven  back  to  them  like  sheep.  Night’s  prof- 
its, 5 d.  In  the  morning  the  whole  company 
dissolved  away  like  a snow  ball.  Johnstone 
and  I had  a meagre  breakfast  and  walked  on  it 
26  miles.  He  was  a stout  fellow  — shone  in 
Brigands — he  encouraged  and  helped  me  along 
but  at  last  I could  go  no  further. 

My  slighter  frame  was  quite  worn  out  with 


hunger  and  fatigue.  44  Leave  me,”  I said  44  per- 
haps some  charitable  hand  will  aid  me,  and  if 
not  why  then  I shall  die  : and  I don’t  care  if  I 
do,  for  I have  lost  all  hope.” 

44  Nonsense,”  cried  the  fine  fellow  41  I’ll  carry 
you  home  on  my  back  sooner  than  leave  you — 
die  ? that  is  a word  a man  should  never  say — 
Come,  courage,  only  four  miles  more.” 

No.  I could  not  move  from  the  spot.  I was 
what  I believe  seldom  really  happens  to  any 
man,  dead  beat,  body  and  soul. 

I sank  down  on  a heap  of  stones.  Johnstone 
sat  down  beside  me. 

The  sun  was  just  setting.  It  was  a bad  look 
out:  starving  people  to  lie  out  on  stones  all 
night.  A man  can  stand  cold  and  he  can  fight 
with  hunger:  but  put  those  two  together  and  life 
is  soon  exhausted. 

At  last  a rumble  was  heard,  and  presently  an 
empty  coal  wagon  came  up : a coal-heaver  sat 
on  the  shaft,  and  another  walked  by  the  side. 
Johnstone  went  to  meet  them  — they  stopped, 
I saw  him  pointing  to  me,  and  talking  earn- 
estly. 

The  men  came  up  to  me  : they  took  hold  of 
me  and  shot  me  into  the  cart  like  a hundred 
weight  of  coal.  Why  he  is  starving  with  cold 
said  one  of  them,  and  he  fiung  half  a dozen 
empty  sacks  over  me,  and  on  we  went.  At  the 
first  public  the  wagon  stopped,  and  soon  one  of 
my  new  friends,  with  a cheerful  voice,  brought 
a pewter  flagon  of  porter  to  me  : I sipped  it : 
44  don’t  be  afraid  of  it,”  cried  he, — 44  down  with 
it ; it  is  meat  and  drink  that  is  :”  And  indeed 
so  I found  it — it  was  a heavenly  Bolid  liquid  to 
me  — it  was  “stout”  by  name,  and  “stout”  by 
nature. 

These  good  fellows,  whom  men  do  right  to 
call  black  Diamonds  carried  me  safe  into  the 
Strand,  and  thence,  being  now  quite  my  own 
man  again,  I reached  the  Seven  Dials.  Paley 
was  in  bed.  He  came  down  directly  in  his  night 
gown,  and  lighted  a fire  and  pulled  a piece  of 
cold  beef  out  of  the  cupboard  and  cheered  me 
as  usual,  but  in  a fatherly  way  this  time ; and 
of  course  at  my  age  I was  soon  all  right  again, 
and  going  to  take  the  world  by  storm  to-morrow 
morning.  He  left  me  for  a while,  and  went  up 
stairs : presently  he  came  down  again. 

44  Your  bed  is  ready,  John.” 

44  Why,”  said  I 44  you  have  not  three  rooms.” 

44  Lucy  is  on  a visit,”  said  he : then  he  paused 
— 44  stop  a bit,  Til  warm  your  bed.” 

He  took  me  up  stairs  to  my  old  room  and 
wanned  the  bed.  I,  like  a thoughtless  young 
fool  rolled  into  it,  half  gone  with  sleep,  and 
never  woke  till  10  next  morning. 

I don’t  know  what  the  reader  will  think  of 
me,  when  I tell  him  that  the  old  man  had  turn- 
ed Lucy  out  of  her  room  into  his  own,  and  sat 
all  night  by  the  fire  that  I might  lie  soft  after 
my  troubles.  Ah — he  was  a bit  of  steel.  And 
have  you  left  me,  and  can  I share  no  more  sor- 
row or  joy  with  you  in  this  world ! ? Eh  dear ! 
it  makes  me  misty  to  think  of  the  old  man,  aft- 
er all  these  years. 
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CAP  5. 

I used  often  to  repair  and  doctor  a violin  for 
a Gent,  whom  I shall  call  Chaplin,  he  played 
in  the  Orchestra  of  the  Adelphi  Theatre.  Mr. 
Chaplin  was  not  only  a customer  bat  a friend ; he 
saw  how  badly  off  I was,  and  had  a great  desire 
to  serve  me  : now  it  so  happened  that  Mr.  Yates 
the  Manager  was  going  to  give  an  entertain- 
ment he  called  his  “ At  Homes’*  and  this  took 
but  a small  Orchestra  of  which  Mr.  Chaplin  was 
to  be  the  leader ; so  he  was  allowed  to  engage 
the  other  instruments  and  he  actually  proposed 
to  me  to  be  one  of  the  second  violins. 

I stared  at  him.  “ How  can  1 do  that  ?” 

“ Why  I often  hear  you  try  a violin  !” 

“Yes,  and  I always  play  the  same  notes, 
perhaps  you  have  observed  that  too  ?” 

“I  notice  it  is  always  a slow  movement  — 
eh  ? never  mind,  this  is  the  only  thing  I can 
think  of  to  serve  you.  You  must  strum  out 
something — it  will  be  a good  thing  for  you  you 
know.” 

“ Well,”  said  I,  44  if  Mr.  Yates  will  promise 
to  sing  nothing  faster  than  4 Je-ru-sa-lem  my 
hap-py  home’  I’ll  accompany  him.” 

No  ! he  would  not  be  laughed  out  of  it ; he 
was  determined  to  put  money  in  my  pocket; 
and  would  take  no  denial.  44  Next  Monday  you 
will  have  the  goodness  to  meet  me  at  the  The- 
atre at  6 o’clock  with  your  fiddle.  Play  how 
you  like  — play  inaudible  for  what  I case,  but 
play,  and  draw  your  weekly  salary  you  must 
and  shall.” 

44  Play  inaudible  !”  these  words  sunk  to  the 
veiy  bottom  of  me.  44  Play  inaudible  !” 

I fell  into  a brown  study : it  lasted  three  days 
and  three  nights;  finally  to  my  good  patron’s 
great  content,  I consented  to  come  up  to  the 
scratch : and  Monday  night  I had  the  hardi- 
hood to  present  myself  in  the  music  room  of  the 
Adelphi : my  violin  was  a ringing  one,  I tuned 
up  the  loudest  of  them  all  and  Mr.  Chaplin’s 
eye  rested  on  me  with  an  approving  glance. 

Time  was  called : we  played  an  overture,  and 
accompanied  Mr.  Yates  in  his  recitatives  and 
songs,  and  performed  pieces  and  airs  between 
the  acts,  etc.  The  leader’s  eye  often  fell  on  me, 
and  when  it  did  he  saw  the  most  conscientious 
workman  of  the  crew  plowing  every  note  with 
singular  care  and  diligence. 

In  this  same  little  orchestra  was  James  Bates 
another  favorite  of  Mr.  Chaplin,  and  an  expe- 
rienced fiddler. 

This  young  man  was  a great  chum  of  mine. 
He  was  a tine  honest  young  fellow  but  of  rather 
a Satanine  temper.  I mean,  he  was  not  mov- 
able to  mirth  at  any  price.  Ho  would  play 
without  a smile  to  a new  Pantomime — stuck 
there  all  night  like  Solomon  cut  in  black  mar- 
ble with  a white  choker,  as  solemn  as  a tomb, 
with  hundreds  laughing  all  around. 

Once  or  twice  while  we  were  at  work,  I saw 
Mr.  Chaglin  look  at  Bates,  knowing  we  two 
were  chums,  and  whenever  he  did  it  seems  the 
young  one  bit  his  lips  and  turned  as  red  as  a 


beet  root.  After  the  lights  were  out  Mr.  Chaplin 
congratulated  me  before  Bates.  44  There  you 
see  it  is  not  so  very  hard,  why  hang  me  if  you 
did  not  saw  away  as  well  as  the  best ! ! !”  At  these 
words  Bates  gave  a sort  of  yell  and  ran  home. 
Mr.  Chaplin  looked  after  him  with  surprise. 
44  There’s  some  devil’s  delight  up  between  you 
two,”  said  he ; 44 1 shall  find  you  out.” 

Next  night  in  the  tuning-room  my  fiddle  was 
so  resinant,  it  attracted  attention,  and  one  or 
two  asked  leave  to  try  it.  44  Why  not  ?”  said  I. 

During  work,  Mr.  Chaplin  had  one  eye  on 
me  and  one  on  Bates,  and  caught  the  perspira- 
tion running  down  my  face,  and  him  simpering, 
for  the  first  time  in  the  History  of  the  Adelphi. 

44  What  has  come  over  Jem  Bates?”  said  Mr. 
Chaplin  to  me ; 44  the  lad  is  all  changed,  you 
have  put  some  of  your  late  gunpowder  into  him 
— there  is  something  up  between  you  two.” 
After  the  play  he  got  us  together  and  he  look- 
ed Bates  in  the  face  and  just  said  to  him,  Eh  ? 

At  this  wholesale  interrogatory  Bates  laid 
hold  of  himself  tight.  No  Mr.  Chaplin  Sir  I 
can’t — it  will  kill  me  when  it  does  come  out  of 
me. 

44  When  what  comes  out?”  You  young  ras- 
cals if  you  dont  both  of  you  tell  me  Til  break 
,my  fiddle  over  Bates  and  Jack  shall  mend  it 
free  of  expense,  gratis  for  nothing — that  is  how 
I’ll  serve  mutineers.  Come  out  with  it. 

44  Tell  him  John,”  said  Bates  demurely. 

44  No”  said  I,  “tell  him  yourself  if  you  think 
it  will  gratify  him.”  1 had  my  doubts. 

44  Well,”  sayj  Bates,  it  is  ungrateful  to  keep 
you  out  of  it  Sir,  so — he  f he ! I’ll  tell  you  Sir 
this  second  violin  has  two  bows  in  his  violin 
case. 

44  Well  stupid  what  is  commoner  than  that 
for  a fiddler  ?” 

44  But  this  is  not  a fiddler”  squeaked  Bates — 
he’s  only  a bower.  Oh — oh— oh ! 

“Only  a bower?” 

44  No ! Oh ! oh ! I shall  die,  it  will  kill  me. ” 
I gave  a sort  of  ghastly  grin  myself. 

“You  unconscionable  scoundrels,”  shouted 
Mr.  Chaplin,  44  there  look  at  this  Bates,  he  is 
at  it  again,  a fellow  that  the  very  clown  could 
never  raise  a laugh  out  of— and  now  I see  him 
all  night  smirking,  and  grinning,  and  looking 
down  like  a jackdaw  that  has  got  his  claw  on  a 
thimble.  If  you  dont  speak  out  I’ll  knock  your 
two  tormenting  skulls  together  till  they  roll  off 
down  the  gutter  side  by  side,  chuckling  and 
giggling  all  day  and  all  night!”  At  this  dire- 
ful mysterious  threat  Bates  composed  himself. 
“ The  power  is  all  out  of  my  body  Sir,  so  now 
I can  tell  you.” 

He  then  in  faint  tones  gave  this  explanation 
which  my  guilty  looks  confirmed.  “One  of 
his  bows  is  rosined  Sir — that  one  is  the  tuner. 
I dont  know  whether  you  have  observed,  but  he 
tunes  rather  loader  than  any  two  of  us.  Oh 
dear  it  is  coming  again.” 

“ Dont  be  a fool  now.  Yes — I have  noticed 
that.” 

“ The  other  bow  Mr.  Chaplin  Sir,  the  other 
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bow  is  soaped,  well  soaped  Sir — for  orchestral 
use — ugh,  ugh!” 

44  Oh  the  Yarmint.” 

Bates  continued.  44  You  take  a look  at  him 
— you  see  him  fingering  and  bowing  like  mad — 
but  as  for  sound,  you  know  what  a greasy  bow 
is.” 

440f  course  I do!  I don’t  wonder  at  your 
laughing — hah-ha.  Oh  the  thief — when  I think 
of  his  diligent  face  and  him  shaking  his  right 
wrist  like  Paganinni.” 

“Mind  your  pockets  though — he  knows  too 
much.” 

It  was  now  my  turn  to  speak.  44 1 am  glad 
you  like  the  idea,”  said  I,  44  for  it  comes  from 
you  Sir.” 

44  How  can  you  say  that  ?” 

44  What  did  you  tell  me  to  do?” 

44 1 didn’t  tell  you  to  do  that.  I don’t  re- 
member what  I told  him  Bates,  not  to  the  let- 
ter.” 

44  Told  me  to  play  inaudible ! ! !” 

44  Well  I never,”  said  Mr.  Chaplin. 

i4  Those  were  your  words,  Sir,  they  did  not 
fall  to  the  ground  you  see.” 

My  position  in  this  orchestra  and  the  situa- 
tions that  arose  out  of  it  were  meat  and  drink 
to  my  two  friends.  With  the  gentry,  whose 
lives  are  a succession  of  amusements,  a joke 
soon  wears  out,  no  doubt ; but  we  poor  fellows 
can’t  let  one  go  cheap,  how  do  we  know  how 
long  it  may  be  before  Heaven  sends  us  another. 
A joke  falling  among  us  is  like  a rat  in  a ken- 
nel. 

At  intricate  passages  the  first  violin  used  to 
look  at  the  tenor,  and  then  at  me  and  wink,  and 
they  both  swelled  with  innocent  enjoyment,  till 
at  last  unknown  powers  of  gayety  budded  in 
Bates.  With  quizzing  his  friend  he  learned  to 
taste  a jest,  so  much  so  that  one  night  Mr. 
Yates  being  funnier  than  usual  if  possible,  a 
single  horse-laugh  suddenly  exploded  among 
the  fiddles.  This  was  Bates,  gone  off  all  in  a 
moment,  after  his  trigger  being  pulled  so  many 
years  to  no  purpose.  Mr.  Yates  looked  down 
with  gratified  surprise — 4 4 hallo ! Brains  got  in 
the  orchestra ! After  that  any  thing !” 

But  do  you  think  it  was  fun  to  me  all  this? 
I declare  I suffered  the  tortures  of  the  you  know 
what.  I never  felt  safe  a moment.  I had 
placed  myself  next  to  an  old  fiddler  who  was 
deaf ; but  he  somehow  smelt  at  times  that  I was 
shirking  and  then  he  used  to  cry,  44  pull  out ! 
pull  out ! ye  dont  pull  out  /” 

44  How  can  you  say  so”  I used  to  reply,  and 
then  saw  away  like  mad ; when,  so  connected 
are  the  senses  of  sight  and  hearing  apparently, 
the  old  fellow  used  to  smile  and  be  at  peace. 
He  saw  me  pull,  and  so  he  heard  me  pull  out. 
Then  sometimes  friends  of  the  other  performers 
would  be  in  the  orchestra,  and  peep  over  me 
and  say  civil  things  and  I wish  them  further, 
civilities  and  all.  But  it  is  a fact  that  for  two 
months  I gesticulated  in  that  orchestra  without 
a soul  finding  out  that  I did  not  suit  the  note 
to  the  action. 


At  last  we  broke  up,  to  my  great  relief,  but 
I did  not  leave  the  theatre.  Mr.  Widger,  Mr. 
Yates’s  dresser  got  me  a place  behind  the  scenes 
at  9 shillings  per  week. 

I used  to  dress  Mr.  Reeves,  and  run  for  his 
brandies  and  waters,  which  kept  me  on  the  trot 
I assure  you — and  do  odd  jobs. 

But  I was  now  to  make  the  acquaintance  that 
colored  all  my  life,  or  the  cream  of  it.  My 
time  was  come  to  move  in  a wider  circle  of 
men  and  things  and  really  to  do  what  so  many 
fancy  they  have  done— to  see  the  world. 

In  the  month  of  April  1828  Mr.  Yates,  The- 
atrical Manager,  found  his  nightly  receipts  fall 
below  his  nightly  expenses.  In  this  situation 
a manager  falls  upon  one  of  two  things — a spec- 
tacle or  a star.  Mr.  Yates  preferred  the  latter, 
and  went  over  to  Paris  and  engaged  Mademoi- 
selle D’jek. 

Mademoiselle  D’jek  was  an  elephant  of  great 
size,  and  unparalleled  sagacity.  She  had  been 
for  some  time  performing  in  a play  at  Franco- 
ni’s,  and  created  a great  sensation  in  Paris. 

Of  her  previous  history  little  is  known.  But 
she  was  first  landed  from  the  East  in  England, 
and  was  shown  about  merely  as  an  elephant  by 
the  proprietor  an  Italian  called  Polito.  The 
Frenchmen  first  found  out  her  talent.  Her 
present  owner  was  a M.  Huguet,  and  with  him 
Mr.  Yates  treated.  She  joined  the  Adelphi 
company  at  a salary  of  £40  a week  and  her 
grub. 

There  was  great  expectation  in  the  theatre 
for  some  days:  the  play  in  which  she  was  to 
perform  44  the  Elephant  of  the  King  of  Siam” 
was  cast  and  rehearsed  several  times ; a wood- 
en house  was  built  for  her  at  the  back  of  the 
stage,  and  one  fine  afternoon,  sure  enough,  she 
arrived  with  ail  her  train,  one  or  two  of  each 
nation,  viz.,  her  owner  Mons.  Huguet  (French) 
her  principal  keeper  Tom  Elliott  (English),  his 
subordinates,  Bernard  (French)  and  an  Italian 
nicknamed  Pippin.  She  arrived  at  the  stage- 
door  in  Maiden  Lane  and  soon  after  the  mes- 
senger was  sent  to  Mr.  Yates’s  house. 

44  Elephant’s  come,  Sir,” 

44  Well  let  them  put  her  in  the  place  built  for 
her;  and  I’ll  come  and  see  her.” 

4 4 They  can’t  do  that,  Sir.” 

44  Why  not?” 

44  La  bless  you  Sir,  she  might  get  her  foot  into 
the  Theatre;  but  how  is  her  body  to  come 
through  the  stage  door;  why  she  is  almost  as 
big  as  the  house.” 

Down  comes  Mr.  Yates,  and  there  was  the 
elephant  standing  all  across  Maiden  Lane,  all 
traffic  interrupted  except  what  could  pass  under 
her  belly — and  such  a crowd ! my  eye  1 ! 

Mr.  Yates  put  his  bands  in  his  pockets  and 
took  a quiet  look  at  the  state  of  affairs — 44  You 
must  make  a hole  in  the  wall.”  • 

Pickaxes  went  to  work  and  made  a hole  or 
rather  a frightful  chasm  in  the  Theatre,  and 
when  it  looked  al>out  two  thirds  her  sjze,  Elliott 
said,  44  Stop.”  He  then  gave  her  a sharp  order 
and  the  first  specimen  we  saw  of  her  cleverness 
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was  her  doubling  herself  together  and  creeping 
in  through  that  hole  bending  her  fore  knees  and 
afterward  rising  and  dragging  her  hind  legs  hor- 
izontally, and  so  8 he  disappeared  like  an  enor- 
mous mole  burrowing  into  the  Theatre. 

Mademoiselle  D'jek’s  bills  were  posted  all  over 
the  Town,  and  every  thing  done  to  make  her 
take,  and  on  the  following  Tuesday  the  Theatre 
was  pretty  well  filled  by  the  Public ; the  Man- 
ager also  took  care  to  have  a strong  party  in  the 
pit.  In  short  she  was  nursed  as  other  stars  are 
upon  their  debut.  Night  came.  All  was  anx- 
iety behind  the  lights  and  expectation  in  front. 

The  green  curtain  drew  up  and  Mr.  Yates 
walked  on,  in  black  dress  coat,  and  white  kid 
gloves,  like  a private  gentleman  just  landed  out 
of  a Bandbox  at  the  Queen’s  Ball.  He  was  the 
boy  to  talk  to  the  Public : soft  sawder — digni- 
fied reproach — friendly  intercourse — he  had 
them  all  at  bis  fingers’  ends.  This  time  it  was 
the  easy  tone  of  refined  conversation  upon  the 
intelligent  creature  he  was  privileged  to  intro- 
duce to  them.  I remember  his  discourse  as  well 
as  if  it  was  yesterday. 

“The  Elephant”  said  Mr.  Yates  “is  a mar- 
vel of  nature.  We  are  now  to  have  the  pleas- 
ure of  showing  her  to  you  as  taking  her  place  in 
Art.  Then  he  praised  the  wisdhm  and  benefi- 
cence of  creation.  Among  the  small  animals 
such  as  cats  and  men,  there  is  to  be  found  such 
a thing  as  spite ; treachery  ditto,  and  love  of 
mischief,  and  even  cruelty  at  odd  times:  but 
here  is  a creature  with  the  power  to  puU  all  our 
Houses  about  our  ears  like  Samson,  but  a Heart 
that  will  not  let  her  hurt  a fly.  Properly  to  ap- 
preciate her  moral  character  consider  what  a 
thing  power  is : see  how  it  tries  us — how  often 
in  history  it  has  turned  men  to  demons.  The 
Elephant  added  he,  is  the  friend  of  man  by 
choice  not  by  necessity  or  instinct : it  is  born  as 
wild  as  a Lion  or  a buffalo,  but  the  moment  an 
opportunity  arrives,  its  kindred  intelligence  al- 
lies it  to  man  its  only  superior  or  equal  in  rea- 
soning power.  We  are  about,”  said  Mr.  Yates, 
“ to  present  a play  in  which  an  Elephant  will 
act  a part,  and  yet  act  but  herself— for  the  intel- 
ligence and  affectionate  disposition  she  will  dis- 
play on  these  boards  as  an  actress,  are  merely 
her  own  private  and  domestic  qualities.  Not 
every  one  of  us  actors,  gentlemen,  can  say  as 
much.”  Then  there  was  a laugh  in  which  Mr. 
Yates  joined.  In  short  Mr.  Yates  who  could 
play  upon  the  public  ear  better  than  some  fid- 
dlers (I  name  no  names),  made  his  debutante 
popular  before  ever  she  stepped  upon  the  Scene. 
He  then  bowed  with  intense  gratitude  to  the  aud- 
ience for  the  attention  they  had  honored  him 
with,  retired  to  the  prompter’s  side  and  as  he 
reached  it  the  act-drop  flew  up  and  the  play  be- 
gan— it  commenced  on  two  legs ; the  elephant 
did  not  come  on  till  the  second  scene  of  the 
Act. 

The  Drama  was  a good  specimen  of  its  kind : 
it  was  a story  of  some  interest  and  some  length 
and  variety,  and  the  writer  had  been  sharp 
enough  not  to  make  the  elephant  too  common  in 


it : she  came  on  only  three  four  or  times,  and 
always  at  a nick  of  time,  and  to  do  good  business , 
as  theatricals  say — i.  e.  for  some  important  pur- 
pose in  the  story. 

A King  of  Siam  had  lately  died  and  the  El- 
ephant was  seen  taking  her  part  in  the  funeral 
obsequies.  She  deposited  his  sceptre  etc.  in  the 
tomb  of  his  fathers,  and  was  seen  no  mdre  in 
that  act.  The  rightful  heir  to  this  Throne  was 
a young  Prince  to  whom  this  elephant  belonged. 
An  usurper  opposed  him,  and  a battle  took  place : 
rightful  heir  was  worsted  and  taken  prisoner, 
usurper  condemned  him  to  be  thrown  into  the 
sea.  In  the  next  act  this  sentence  was  being 
executed:  four  men  were  discovered  passing 
through  a wood  carrying  no  end  of  a box.  Sud- 
denly a terrific  roar  was  heard — the  men  put 
down  the  box  rather  more  carefully  than  they 
would  in  real  life  and  fled — and  the  Elephant 
walked  on  to  the  scene  alone  like  any  other 
actress.  She  smelt  about  the  box  and  present- 
ly tore  it  open  with  her  proboscis,  and  there  was 
her  master  the  rightful  heir,  but  in  a sad  ex- 
hausted state.  When  the  good  soul  saw  this 
what  does  she  do  but  walk  to  the  other  side  and 
tear  dow/i  the  bough  of  a fruit-tree,  and  hand  it 
to  the  sufferer,  he  sucked  it,  and  it  had  the  ef- 
fect of  stout  on  him,  made  a man  of  him : and 
they  marched  away  together  the  elephant  trum- 
peting to  show  her  satisfaction. 

In  the  next  act  the  rightful  heir's  friends  were 
discovered  behind  the  bars  of  a Prison  at  a 
height  from  the  ground.  The  order  for  their 
execution  arrived,  and  they  were  down  upon 
their  luck  terribly.  In  marched  the  Elephant 
tore  out  the  iron  bars  and  squeezed  herself 
against  the  wall,  half  squatting,  in  the  shape  of 
a triangle,  so  then  the  prisoners  glided  down  her 
to  the  ground  slantendicular  one  after  another. 

When  the  civil  war  had  lasted  long  enough 
to  sicken  both  sides,  and  enough  widows  and 
orphans  had  been  made,  the  Siamese  began  to 
ask  themselves  “ but  what  is  it  all  about  ?”  the 
next  thing  was,  they  said  “ what  asses  we  have 
been ! was  there  no  other  way  of  deciding  be- 
tween two  men,  but  bleeding  the  whole  tribe  ?” 
then  they  reflected  and  said  “ We  are  asses,  that 
is  clear — but  we  hear  there  is  an  animal  in  the 
nation  that  is  not  an  ass ; why  of  course  then 
she  is  the  one  to  decide  our  dispute.”  Accord- 
ingly a grand  assembly  was  held,  the  rival  claim- 
ants were  compelled  to  attend,  and  the  Elephant 
was  led  in.  Then  the  High  Priest  or  some  such 
article  having  first  implored  Heaven  to  speak 
through  the  Quadruped  bade  her  decide  accord- 
ing to  justice.  No  sooner  were  the  words  out 
of  his  mouth  than  the  Elephant  stretched  out 
her  proboscis,  seized  a little  crown  that  glittered 
on  the  usurper's  head,  and  waving  it  gracefully 
in  the  air  deposited  it  gently  and  carefully  on 
the  brows  of  the  rightful  heir.  So  then  there 
was  a rush  made  on  the  wrongful  heir ; be  was 
taken  out  guarded  and  warned  off  the  premises : 
the  rightful  heir  mounted  the  throne  and  grin- 
ned and  bowed  all  round,  the  Elephant  trum- 
peted— Siam  hurrahed — D’jek's  party  in  the 
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house  echoed  the  sound  and  down  came  the  cur- 
tain in  thunders  of  applause.  Though  the  cur- 
tain was  down,  the  applause  continued  most  ve- 
hemently, and  after  a while  a cry  arose  at  the 
back  of  the  pit,  “Elephant!”  “Elephant!” 
That  part  of  the  audience  that  had  paid  at  the 
door,  laughed  at  this  call,  but  their  laughter 
turned  to  curiosity  when  in  answer  to  the  cry 
the  curtain  was  raised,  and  the  stage  discovered 
empty.  Curiosity  in  turn  gave  way  to  surprise, 
for  the  Elephant  walked  on  from  the  third  grooves 
alone,  and  came  slap  down  to  the  float.  At 
this  the  astonished  public  literally  roared  at  her. 
But  how  can  I describe  the  effect,  the  amaze- 
ment, when  in  return  for  the  compliment  the 
debutante  slowly  bent  her  knees  and  courtesied 
twice  to  the  British  public,  and  then  retired 
backward  as  the  curtain  once  more  fell.  Peo- 
ple looked  at  one  another  and  seemed  to  need 
to  read  in  their  neighbors’  eyes  whether  such  a 
thing  was  real,  and  then  followed  that  buzz 
which  tells  the  knowing  ones  behind  the  curtain 
that  the  nail  has  gone  home,  that  the  Theatre 
will  be  crammed  to  the  ceiling  to-morrow  night 
and  perhaps  for  eighty  nights  after. 

Mr.  Yates  fed  Mademoiselle  D’jek  with  his 
own  hand  that  night,  crying — “ Oh  you  duck !” 

The  fortunes  of  the  Adelphi  rose  from  that 
hour : full  houses  without  intermission. 

Mr.  Yates  shortened  his  introductory  address, 
and  used  to  make  it  a brief,  neat,  and  I think 
elegant  eulogy  of  her  gentleness  and  affection- 
ate disposition ; “ her  talent  the  public  are  here 
to  judge  for  themselves”  said  Mr.  Yates,  and 
Exit  — P.S.  A Theatre  is  a little  world,  and 
D’jek  soon  became  the  hero  of  ours.  Every 
body  must  have  a passing  peep  at  the  Star  that 
was  keeping  the  Theatre  open  all  summer  and 
providing  bread  for  a score  or  two  of  families 
connected  with  it.  Of  course  a mind  like  mine 
was  not  among  the  least  inquisitive. 

But  her  head  keeper  Tom  Elliott,  a surly 
fellow,  repulsed  our  attempts  to  scrape  acquaint- 
ance— “ Mind  your  business  and  I’ll  mind  mine” 
was  his  chant.  He  seemed  to  be  wonderfully 
jealous  of  her.  He  could  not  forbid  Mr.  Yates 
to  visit  her,  as  he  did  us,  but  he  always  insisted 
on  being  of  the  party  even  then.  He  puzzled 
us,  but  the  strongest  impression  he  gave  us  was 
that  he  was  jealous  of  her ; afraid  she  would  get 
a9  fond  of  some  other  as  of  him  and  so  another 
man  might  be  able  to  work  her,  and  his  own 
nose  lose  a joint  as  the  saying  is ; later  on  we 
learned  to  put  a different  interpretation  on  his 
conduct.  Pippin  the  Italian  and  Barnard  the 
Frenchman  used  to  serve  her  with  straw  and 
water  etc.,  but  it  was  quite  a different  thing 
from  Elliott.  They  were  like  a fine  lady's  grooms 
and  running  footmen;  but  Elliott  was  her 
body  servant,  groom  of  the  bed  chamber  or  what 
not.  He  used  always  to  sleep  in  the  straw  close 
to  her:  sometimes,  when  he  was  drunk,  he 
would  roll  in  between  her  leg9,  and  if  she  had 
not  been  more  careful  of  him  than  any  other 
animal  ever  was  (especially  himself)  she  must 
have  crushed  him  to  death  three  nights  in  the 


week.  Next  to  Elliott,  but  a long  way  below 
him,  M.  Huguet  seemed  her  favorite.  He  used 
to  come  into  her  box  and  caress  her  and  feed 
her  and  make  much  of  her:  but  she  never  went 
on  the  Stage  without  Elliott  in  sight,  and  in 
point  of  fact  all  she  did  upon  our  Stage  was 
done  at  a word  of  command  given  then  and 
there  at  the  side  by  this  man  and  no  other — go- 
ing down  to  the  float,  courtesy  in  g,  and  all.  Be- 
ing mightily  curious  to  know  how  he  had  gained 
such  influence  with  her  I made  several  attempts 
to  sound  him,  but  drunk  or  sober  he  was  equal- 
ly unfathomable  on  this  point. 

I then  endeavored  to  slake  my  curiosity  at 
No.  2.  I made  bold  to  ask  M.  Huguet  how 
he  had  won  her  affections.  The  Frenchman 
was  as  communicative  as  the  Englishman  was 
reserved : he  broke  a whole  faggot  of  English 
over  me : if  I wrote  what  he  said  you  would  be 
little  the  wiser,  but  it  came  to  this — that  the 
strongest  feeling  of  an  elephant  is  gratitude, 
and  that  he  had  worked  on  this  for  years ; was 
always  kind  to  her  and  seldom  approached  her 
without  giving  her  lumps  of  sugar — carried  a 
pocket  full  on  purpose.  This  tallied  with  what 
I had  heard  and  read  of  an  Elephant : still  the 
problem  remained  why  is  she  fonder  still  of 
this  Tom  Elliot  whose  manner  is  not  ingrati- 
ating, and  who  never  speaks  to  her  but  in  a 
harsh  severe  voice. 

She  stood  my  friend  any  way — a good  many 
new  Supers  were  engaged  to  play  with  her,  and 
I was  set  over  these : looked  out  their  dresses, 
and  went  on  with  them  and  her  as  a slave.  9 
shillings  a week  for  this  was  added  to  my  other 
9 which  I drew  for  dressing  an  actor  or  two  of 
the  higher  class. 

The  more  I was  about  her,  the  more  I felt 
that  we  were  not  at  the  bottom  of  this  quadru- 
ped, nor  even  of  her  bipeds.  There  were  ges- 
tures and  glances  and  shrugs  always  passing  to 
and  fro. 

One  day  at  the  rehearsal  of  a farce  there  was 
no  Mr.  Yates.  Somebody  inquired  loudly  for 
him. 

“Hush,”  says  another.  “Haven’t  you 
heard  ?” 

“No!” 

“You  mustn’t  talk  of  it  out  of  doors.” 

“No!” 

“Well,  then  — half  killed  by  the  elephant 
this  morning.” 

It  seems  he  was  feeding  and  coaxing  her  as 
he  had  often  done  before,  when  all  in  a mo- 
ment she  laid  hold  of  him  with  her  trunk  and 
gave  him  a squeeze.  He  lay  in  bed  six  weeks 
with  it,  and  there  was  nobody  to  deliver  her 
eulogy  at  night.  Elliot  was  at  the  other  end 
of  the  stage  when  the  accident  happened:  he 
heard  Mr.  Yates  cry  out,  and  ran  in,  and  the 
Elephant  let  Mr.  Yates  go  the  moment  she  saw 
him. 

We  questioned  Elliot.  We  might  as  well 
have  cross-examined  the  Monument — then  I 
inquired  of  M.  Huguet  what  this  meant.  That 
gentleman  explained  to  me  that  D’jek  had  mis- 
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calculated  her  strength,  that  she  wanted  to  ca- 
ress so  kind  a manager  who  was  always  feeding 
and  courting  her,  and  had  embraced  him  too 
warmly. 

The  Play  went  on,  and  the  Elephant's  popu- 
larity increased.  But  it  was  destined  to  receive 
a shock  so  far  as  we  little  ones  behind  the  cur- 
tain were  concerned. 

One  day  while  Pippin  was  spreading  her 
straw  she  knocked  him  down  with  her  truuk, 
and  pressing  her  tooth  against  him — bored  two 
frightful  holes  in  his  skull,  before  Elliot  could 
interfere.  Pippin  was  carried  to  St.  George's 
Hospital  and  we  began  to  look  in  one  another's 
faces. 

Pippin's  situation  was  in  the  market. 

One  or  two  declined  it — it  came  down  to  me. 
I reflected  and  accepted  it — another  9 shillings 
— total  27  shillings. 

That  night  two  supers  turned  tail.  An  act- 
ress also,  whose  name  I have  forgotten,  refused 
to  go  on  with  her.  “I  was  not  engaged  to 
play  with  a brute"  said  this  lady  “ and  1 won’t ; 
others  went  on  as  usual  but  were  not  so  sweet 
on  it  as  before.  The  rightful  heir  lost  all  rel- 
ish for  his  part,  and  above  all,  when  his  turn 
came  to  be  preserved  from  harm  by  her,  I used 
to  hear  him  crying  out  of  the  box  to  Elliot, 
14  are  you  there  ?”  44  are  you  sure  you  are  there  ?” 
and  whan  she  tore  open  his  box,  Garrick  never 
acted  better  than  this  one  used  to  now;  for, 
you  see,  his  cue  was  to  exhibit  fear  and  exhaus- 
tion, and  he  did  both  to  the  life,  because  for  the 
last  five  minutes  he  had  been  thinking — 44  Oh 
dear!  oh  dear!"  Suppose  she  should  do  the 
foot  business  on  my  box — instead  of  the  pro- 
boscis. 

These  however  were  vain  fears;  she  made 
no  mistakes  before  the  public. 

Nothing  lasts  for  ever  in  this  world,  and  the 
time  came  that  she  ceased  to  1111  the  house. 
Then  Mr.  Yates  re-engaged  her  for  the  prov- 
inces, and  having  agreed  with  the  country  man- 
agers sent  her  down  to  Bath  and  Bristol  first. 
He  had  a good  opinion  of  me  and  asked  me  to 
go  with  her  and  watch  his  interests.  1 should 
not  certainly  have  applied  for  the  place,  but  it 
was  not  easy  to  say  44  No”  to  Mr.  Yates,  and  I 
felt  1 owed  him  some  reparation  for  the  injus- 
tice I had  done  that  artist  in  accompanying  his 
voice  with  my  gestures. 

In  short  we  started,  D’jek,  Elliot,  Bernard,  I, 
and  Pippin  on  foot  (he  was  just  out  of  St.  j 
George's).  Messrs.  Huguet  and  Yates  rolled 
in  their  carriage  to  meet  us  at  the  principal 
towns  where  we  played. 

As  we  could  not  afford  to  make  her  common, 
our  walking  was  all  night  work  and  introduced 
me  to  a rough  life. 

The  average  of  night  weather  is  wetter  and 
wiodier  than  day,  and  many  a vile  night  we 
tramped  through  when  wise  men  were  abed ; 
and  we  never  knew  for  certain  where  we  shonld 
pass  the  night,  for  it  depended  on  D'jek.  She 
was  so  enormous  that  half  the  Inns  couldn't  find 
ns  a place  big  enough  for  her.  Our  first  even- 


ing stroll  was  to  Bath  and  Bristol ; thence  we 
crossed  to  Dublin,  thence  we  returned  to  Ply- 
! mouth.  We  walked  from  Plymouth  to  Liver- 
pool, playing  with  good  success  at  all  these 
places.  At  Liverpool  she  laid  hold  of  Bernard, 
and  would  have  settled  his  hash,  but  Elliot 
came  between  them. 

That  same  afternoon  in  walks  a young  gentle- 
man dressed  in  the  height  of  Parisian  fashion 
— glossy  hat,  satin  tie,  trowsera  puckered  at  the 
haunches,  sprucer  than  any  poor  Englishman 
will  be  while  the  world  lasts — and  who  was  it 
but  Mons.  Bernard  come  to  take  leave.  Wo 
endeavored  to  dissuade  him,  he  smiled  and 
shook  his  head,  treated  us,  flattered  us,  and 
showed  us  his  preparations  for  France. 

All  that  day  and  the  next  he  sauntered  about 
us  dressed  like  a gentleman,  with  his  hands  in 
his  pockets,  and  an  ostentatious  neglect  of  his 
late  affectionate  charge.  Before  he  left  he  in- 
vited me  to  drink  something  at  his  expense  and 
was  good  enough  to  say  I was  what  he  most  re- 
gretted leaving. 

44 Then  why  go?"  said  I. 

44 1 will  tell  you  mon  pauvre  ganjon,"  said 
Mons.  Bernard.  44  We  old  hands  have  all  got 
our  orders  to  say  she  is  a duck.  Ah,  you  have 
found  that  out  of  yourself.  Well  now  as  I 
have  done  with  her  I will  tell  you  a part  of  her 
character,  for  I know  her  well.  Once  she  in- 
jures you  she  can  never  forgive  you.  So  long 
us  she  has  never  hurt  you  there  is  a fair  chance 
she  never  will : I have  been  about  her  for  years, 
and  she  never  molested  me  till  yesterday.  But 
if  she  once  attacks  a man  tkat  man's  death  war- 
rant is  signed.  I can't  altogether  account  for 
it ; bat  trust  my  experience  it  is  so.  I would 
have  staid  with  you  all  my  life  if  she  had  not 
shown  me  my  fate;  but  not  now — Mercil  I 
have  a wife  and  two  children  in  France.  I 
have  saved  some  money  out  of  her,  I return  to 
the  bosom  of  my  family;  and  if  Pippin  stays 
with  her  after  the  hint  she  gave  him  in  Lon- 
don, why  yon  will  see  the  death  of  Pippin  my 
lad.  Yoila  tout ; that  is,  if  you  don't  go  first : 
qu'est  que  9a  te  fait  a la  fin,  tn  es  gar9on  toi — 
buvons !” 

The  next  day  he  left  us,  and  left  me  sad  for 
one.  The  qniet  determination  with  which  he 
acted  upon  positive  experience  of  her,  wasenough 
to  make  a man  thoughtful.  And  then  Bernard 
was  the  flower  of  us  all ; he  was  the  drop  of 
mirth  and  gayety  in  our  iron  cup.  He  was  a 
pure  unadulterated  Frenchman,  and,  to  be  just, 
where  in  the  world  can  you  find  any  thing  so  de- 
lightful as  a Frenchman  ? 

He  flattered  home  Binging 
*•  Lea  daux  yeux  de  ma  brunette 
Tout-e  mignonett-e  tout-e  gentlllett-e** — 

and  left  us  all  in  black. 

God  bless  yon,  my  merry  fellow.  I hope  you 
found  your  children  healthy  and  your  brunette 
true,  and  your  friends  alive,  and  that  the  world 
is  just  to  yon,  and  smiles  on  you  as  you  do  on 
it,  and  did  on  us. 

From  Liverpool  we  walked  to  Glasgow : from 
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Glasgow  to  Edinburgh;  and  from  Edinburgh 
on  a cold  starry  midnight  we  started  for  New- 
castle. 

In  this  interval  of  business  let  me  paint  you 
my  companions  Pippin  and  Elliot.  The  reader 
is  entitled  to  this,  for  there  most  have  been  some- 
thing out  of  the  common  in  their  looks  since  I 
was  within  an  ace  of  being  killed  owing  to  the 
Italian’s  face,  and  was  imprisoned  4 days  through 
the  Englishman’s  mug. 

The  Italian,  whom  we  know  by  his  nickname 
of  Pippin,  was  a man  of  immense  stature  and 
athletic  mould.  His  face,  once  seen,  could  never 
be  forgotten.  His  skin  almost  as  swarthy  as 
Othello’s  was  contrasted  by  dazzling  ivoiy  teeth, 
and  lighted  by  two  glorious  large  eyes,  black  as 
jet  and  brilliant  as  diamonds : these  orbs  of  black 
lightning  gleamed  from  beneath  eyebrows  that 
many  a dandy  would  have  bought  for  mustaches 
at  a high  valuation ; a nose  like  a reaping  hook 
completed  him — perch  him  on  a tolerable  sized 
rock  and  there  you  had  a black  eagle. 

As  if  this  was  not  enough  Pippin  would 
always  wear  a conical  hat,  and  had  he  but 
stepped  upon  the  Stage  in  Masaniello  or  the  like, 
all  the  other  brigands  would  have  sunk  down  to 
rural  Police  by  the  side  of  our  man.  But  now 
comes  the  absurdity : his  inside  was  not  differ- 
ent from  his  out,  it  was  the  exact  opposite.  You 
might  turn  over  twenty  thousand  bullet  heads 
and  bolus  eyes,  before  you  could  find  one  man 
so  thoroughly  harmless  as  this  thundering  Brig- 
and. He  was  just  a pet,  an  universal  pet,  of 
all  the  men  and  women  that  came  near  him. 
He  had  the  disposition  of  a dove  and  the  heart 
of  a hare.  He  was  a lamb  in  wolves’  clothing. 

My  next  portrait  is  not  so  pleasing. 

A man  turned  brute. 

Some  ten  years  before  this,  a fine  stout  young 
English  rustic  entered  the  service  of  Mademoi- 
selle D’jek.  He  was  a model  for  bone  and  mus- 
cle, and  had  two  cheeks  like  roses:  when  he 
first  went  to  Paris,  he  was  looked  on  as  a curi- 
osity there.  People  used  to  come  to  D’jek’s  Sta- 
ble to  see  her,  and  Elliot  the  young  English 
Samson.  Just  ten  years  after  this,  young  El- 
liot had  got  to  be  called  “ Old  Elliot.”  His  face 
was  not  only  pale  it  was  colorless : it  was  the 
face  of  a walking  corpse.  This  came  of  ten 
years  Brandy  and  Brute.  I have  often  asked 
people  to  guess  the  man’s  age,  and  they  always 
guessed  60,  65  or  70,  oftenest  the  latter. 

He  was  thirty  five ; not  a day  more. 

This  man’s  mind  had  come  down  along  with 
his  body.  He  understood  nothing  but  elephant, 
he  seldom  talked,  and  then  nothing  but  elephant. 
He  was  an  Elephant  man.  I will  give  you  an 
instance,  which  I always  thought  curious. 

An  elephant,  you  may  have  observed,  can  not 
stand  quite  still.  The  great  weight  of  its  head 
causes  a nodding  movement  which  is  perpetual 
when  the  animal  stands  erect.  Well,  this  Tom 
Elliott,  when  he  stood  up,  used  always  to  have 
one  foot  advanced,  and  hiB  eye  half  closed,  and 
his  head  niddle  noddling  like  an  Elephant  all 


the  time ; and  with  it  all  such  a presence  of  brute 
and  absence  of  soul  in  his  mug,  enough  to  give 
a thoughtful  man  some  veiy  queer  ideas  about 
man  and  beast. 

LETITIA’S  BRIDAL  GIFTS.  \ 
“pOME,  Letitia,’  and  see  how  your  friends 

v love  you;  we  have  arranged  your  gifts. 
Some  have  come  since  last  evening.” 

And  two  lovely  young  women,  hand  in  hand, 
went  slowly  from  one  room  to  another,  where 
stood  a table  beautifully  ornamented  with  flow- 
ers, and  laden  with  superb  silver,  jewelry,  vases, 
and  all  the  choice  and  rare  achievements  of  mod- 
em art. 

About  the  table  stood  two  or  three  young 
girls,  who  had  busied  themselves  with  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  table,  and  now  stood  looking 
on  with  much  satisfaction. 

It  was  the  affectionate  plan  of  these  friends 
and  Letitia’s  sisters  to  receive  all  these  gifts 
and  arrange  them  before  she  saw  them,  that  she 
might  have  all  the  enjoyment  without  any  of  the 
trouble  or  loss  of  time;  for  Letitia  was  about  to 
perpetrate  marriage,  and  her  time  was  very  full, 
as  we  all  know,  from  intuition,  that  the  time  of 
young  expectants  must  necessarily  be. 

Letitia  looked  a moment  at  the  glittering  ta- 
ble, and  immediately  burst  into  tears,  as  she 
was  bound  to  do,  and  would  have  been  very 
hard-hearted  not  to  do ; for  thongh  Love  had 
followed  her,  and  watched  over  her  all  the  days 
of  her  life,  and  prosperity  had  smoothed  the 
path  before  her,  yet  here  were  testimonials 
which  she  had  earned  by  her  sweetness  of  tem- 
per, her  honest,  courageous  friendship  for  her 
companions,  her  fine  talents,  and  her  good  prin- 
ciples. And  she  felt  a glow  of  inward  joy  and 
gratitude,  deeper,  perhaps,  than  she  had  felt  ever 
before ; for  she  saw  that  her  life  had  not  been 
unworthy  of  its  great  requirements. 

Prosperity  may  be  compared  to  a garden,  in 
which  grow  choice  fruits  against  sunny  walls. 
Careful  hands  turn  the  peach  to  the  sun,  guard 
it  from  the  insect,  the  shower,  and  the  frost; 
and  it  ripens  into  a rare,  delicious  flavor.  The 
richness  of  the  garden  may  breed  a race  of  pois- 
onous and  destructive  creatures,  making  the 
gardener’s  task  no  easy  one.  He  must  watch 
his  peach ; but,  if  Heaven  is  propitious  and  the 
gardener  watchful,  the  fruit  is  like  that  which 
grew  in  the  gardens  of  the  Hesperides,  and  fills 
the  world  with  its  fragrance. 

Letitia  had  been  cared  for  like  the  peach. 
Heaven  had  given  her  a sweet  and  lovely  ap- 
pearance and  noble  talents;  fond,  careful  pa- 
rents had  nurtured  and  tended  the  precious 
fruit;  the  long  summer  of  an  uninterrupted 
prosperity  had  perfected  what  nature  so  well 
began;  and  Mr.  Vaughan,  walking  along  the 
sunny  parterre,  saw  the  fruit,  and — selfish  man 
— plucked  it.  But  here  the  simile  ends,  for  Le- 
titia was  not  made  to  be  eaten. 

“Here,  Letitia,  wipe  your  eyes;  they  will 
have  crying  enough  to  do  hereafter.  See  this 
perfect  vase  which  Blanche  has  sent  you.” 
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44And  this  lovely  set  of  mosaics  from  Mrs. 
Emory — * 

44  And  this  pair  of  silver  pitchers,  which  will 
hold  a pipe  of  wine — ” 

44  And  this  loveliest  of  bracelets — ” 

44  And  this  fan — ” 

44  And  set  of  gold  forks  and  spoons — >” 

44  And  gold  tete-a-t£te  set — ” 

44  And  here,  dear  Letitia,  a cameo  from  dear 
Gertrude,  a most  exquisite  thing — two  angels 
flying  through  space,  the  one  angel  guarding 
the  other.  See  how  sweetly  regardful  the  face 
of  the  one,  how  trustful  that  of  the  other ! and 
here  is  her  letter 

“Dear  Sister — Thus  did  you  guard  me  when  we 
were  together ; and  thus,  I hope,  may  we  one  day  float 
through  the  soft  atmosphere  of  a better  world. 

“GmtTKUxm." 

Letitia  took  the  little  ornament  and  kissed  it. 
It  was  from  her  younger  sister,  who  had  mar- 
ried and  gone  abroad,  and  who  could  not  return 
for  the  marriage  of  this  beloved  older  sister,  but 
who  sent  her  this  token.  It  was  long  before 
Letitia  could  look  at  any  thing  else. 

44  But,  Letitia,  the  great  surprise  remains — 
here!’*  and  Caroline  drew  a curtain,  and  re- 
vealed a superb  piano,  a gift  from  Mr.  Vaughan’s 
father. 

Letitia  felt  the  keenest  delight.  Music  was 
her  passion,  and  she  sat  immediately  down  to 
the  superb  instrument  and  ran  her  fingers  over 
it.  It  was  thoughtful  of  her  future  papa  to  give 
her  a piano.  She  thought  with  pleasure  of  the 
many  hours  of  delight  which  this  piano  would 
give  her — so  pleasantly  associated  too  with  her 
wedding. 

But  a shade  of  disappointment  crept  over  her 
face — Frederic  had  sent  nothing.  Frederic,  the 
bridegroom,  was  he  to  be  distanced  in  any  thing, 
even  the  giving  of  presents  ? No ; for  the  cun- 
ning damsels  had  foreseen  and  arranged  every 
thing  in  a scientific  manner.  All  the  emotions 
were  to  come  in  proper  sequence. 

A beautiful  little  table  of  Marqueterie  came 
to  light,  which  was  only  a casket  of  things  more 
beautiful  than  itself.  It  opened  in  every  direc- 
tion, and  revealed  camel’s-hair  shawls ; lace  in 
all  arrangements,  elegant  handkerchiefs,  marked 
with  Letitia’s  cipher ; gloves,  and  many  other 
belongings  of  a lady’s  wardrobe.  In  one  of  the 
drawers  was  a card,  on  which  was  written, 

44  For  my  wife.” 

That  little  legend  was  worth  all  the  rest 
There  was  written  the  most  eloquent  word  in 
the  language — the  word  most  foil  of  all  emo- 
tion, all  trust,  all  hope ! 

Yes,  Frederic  had  distanced  them  all.  Things 
which  could  only  pertain  to  herself—  the  shawl 
that  folded  her  fair  figure,  the  glove  that  cov- 
ered her  little  hand,  the  lace  that  gave  grace  to 
her  most  stately  toilet  — all  alike  were  from 
him,  and  her  jealous,  womanly  pride  rejoiced 
that  his  presents  were  the  most  beautiful  and 
well-chosen  of  alL 

Then  the  card ! We  will  not  say  what  be- 
came of  that ; every  woman  knows,  and  it  is  of 


no  consequence  that  the  men,  who  are  conceited 
enough  already,  should  ever  know. 

But  it  is  time  to  dress  for  the  wedding,  and 
we  must  go. 

Grace  Afton,  Letitia’s  friend,  and  one  of  the 
Machiavels  of  the  policy  of  the  wedding-pres- 
ents, was  the  next  victim  sacrificed  at  the  altar, 
and  from  Letitia’s  gorgeous  and  grand  wedding 
she  returned  to  prepare  for  her  own  simple  and 
quiet  one. 

Grace  Afton  was  the  daughter  of  one  of  those 
men  who  seem  to  live  on  the  uncertain  surface 
of  a glittering  bubble.  No  house  so  gay,  no  ex- 
penditure so  lavish  as  that  of  Mr.  Afton ; no  din- 
ners so  good,  no  dressing  so  extravagant,  no 
Newport  and  Saratoga  visits  so  constant  as  those 
indulged  in  by  the  Aftons.  One  day  Mr.  Afton’s 
last  bubble  burst,  and  there  was  no  convenient 
bubble  near  for  him  to  step  on,  and  he,  poor 
man ! stepped  into  another  world,  where,  it  is 
hoped,  he  found  something  better  than  a bub- 
ble. 

There  was  a 44  little  something,”  as  there  al- 
ways is,  for  the  family ; but  they  became  gen- 
teelly poor,  sustained  by  their  old  friends,  and 
holding  their  own  position  in  society,  but  no 
longer  the  gay  and  successful  Aftons  of  former 
times. 

Grace,  pretty,  stylish  creature,  attracted  young 
Mr.  Liston,  who  was  beginning  life  as  an  author, 
and  had  already  made  his  mark.  Mr.  Liston 
had  a small  fortune,  and  did  not  care  for  more, 
but  was  a favorite — and  deservedly  bo— in  soci- 
ety; Grace  had  very  little  education,  and  was 
not  at  all  prepared  to  recognize  what  was  most 
valuable  in  her  lover’s  character,  but  44  some- 
how” (that  invaluable  word)  she  fell  in  love  with 
him.  It  was  considered  a very  poor  thing  for 
both.  Liston,  every  one  said,  might  have  done 
so  much  better;  he  might  even  have  married 
Serafina  Qucsado,  the  great  Cuban  heiress,  who 
liked  him ; or  Alice  Bruen,  the  Miss  Coutts  of 
Two  Hundredth  Street,  who  was  not  indifferent 
to  him;  but  he  foolishly  preferred  a girl  he 
liked — with  nothing. 

The  club  thought  he  had  done  a very  44  green” 
thing ; and  Alice  Bruen  married  immediately  a 
man  she  detested  to  spite  him,  which  was  a very 
sensible  thing  to  do,  as  she  is  at  present  con- 
vinced. 

Grace  was  thought  to  have  done  a very  fool- 
ish thing,  for  young  Ycau,  with  his  immense 
fortune,  began  to  look  attentively  at  her  when 
she  danced,  and  even  leaned  over  her  opera  box 
one  entire  scene  of  the  “Trovatore,”  which  was 
thought  by  some  to  be  encouragement  enough ; 
and  perhaps  if  Grace  had  assiduously  flattered 
and  courted  Veau  for  a year,  he  might  have 
thrown  her  the  handkerchief.  It  would  have 
been  a very  handsome  handkerchief  undoubted- 
1 ly,  but  Grace  did  not  wait  for  it,  but  took  Lis- 
ton’s plain  one. 

| So,  perhaps,  all  things  considered,  it  was  not 
unnatural  that  Grace  looked  rather  enviously  on 
Letitia,  and  thought  that  fortune  had  been  un- 
S just.  Her  own  bridal  gifts  were  pretty  and 
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useful,  but  not  superb ; for  by  a certain  mag- 
netic power  wealth  attracts  wealth,  and  every 
one’s  purse  opened  wider  for  Letitia  than  for 
Grace.  People  said,  “ Letitia’s  gifts  will  all  be 
so  handsome  it  will  not  do  for  me  to  send  any 
thing  plain ; but  poor  Grace  will  have  a much 
plainer  establishment,  and  will  be  glad  of  any 
little  tasteful  thing.”  Then  Liston  stood  alone 
in  the  world,  and  there  were  no  rich  relatives 
to  shower  down  silver  tea-sets ; on  either  side, 
a few  books,  bronzes,  tasteful,  quiet  ornaments, 
and  some  rare  and  beautiful  antique  gems  from 
Liston,  the  spoils  of  a Roman  winter,  were  the 
bridal  gifts  of  Grace ; a few  old  friends  of  her 
father  contributed  some  handsome  pieces  of  sil- 
ver, but  the  “show”  was  poor  compared  with 
that  of  Letitia’s. 

Grace  looked  at  the  meagre  preparation,  and 
shed  a few  tears.  To  her  surprise  one  pearly 
tear  fell  down  on  her  lap,  turned  amber-colored, 
and,  gradually  taking  shape,  became  a little  glit- 
tering snake.  It  crawled  down  her  dress,  and, 
writhing  about  after  the  fashion  of  its  tribe, 
finally  reached  the  table,  and  ascended  its 
standard  by  little  lithe  movements.  Reaching 
the  table-top,  it  settled  down  in  graceful  curves, 
and  remained  as  still  and  rigid  as  if  really 
carved  out  of  amber.  Grace  was  somewhat  as- 
tonished, of  course  ; but  reaching  out  her  hand 
for  it,  she  took  it  up,  and  discovered  that  it  was 
a real  and  very  graceful  little  amber  presse  pa- 
pier, and  would  look  very  well  on  an  etaghre. 
Before  she  bad  time  to  consider  how  very  profit- 
able it  would  be  if  all  the  tears  of  discontented 
young  women  could  be  turned  into  amber  orna- 
ments, her  fairy  godmother,  a very  nice  little 
old  woman-fairy,  appeared,  looking  veiy  dis- 
pleased. 

“Ah!  my  dear,  I trust  every  fit  of  crying 
you  have  over  the  superior  fortunes  of  others 
may  result  in  a large  crop  of  serpents,  and  every 
one  turn  and  sting  you,  if  they  w'ill  only  run 
out  of  your  eyes  instead  of  your  mouth.  Ah ! 
how  ugly,  and  venomous,  and  yellow  he  looks !” 
And  at  that  moment  Snakey’s  eyes  sparkled ; 
his  little  delicate  tongue  wriggled;  he  looked 
as  if  he  were  tasting  a reputation. 

“ See,  dear  Grace,  that  creature  is  a distilla- 
tion of  your  brewing.  Could  you  believe  it? 
Could  I believe  it — looking  at  your  delicate  face 
— your  sweet  lips ! and  you  a bride,  the  chosen 
among  women.  What  would  Liston  say  ?” 

“ Well,  Fairy  Godmother,  I am  not  so  bad. 
I was  only  quietly  regretting  that  I had  not  as 
much  on  my  bridal  table  as  Letitia  lias,  and  I 
don’t  know  why  that  little  snake  should  have 
run  out  of  my  eyes.  I am  sure  that  was  not  as 
bad  as  if  I hod  spoken  ill  of  any  one,  or  had 
done  any  thing  wrong.” 

“That  little  snake  is  the  representative  of  a 
large  family,  dear  Grace,  and  he  has  providen- 
tially been  caught,  so  as  to  tell  you  where  his 
tribe  congregate,  that  you  may  smoke  out  the 
whole  race.  Those  animals  live,  I am  sorry  to 
say,  in  the  secret  warm  foldings  of  the  human 
heart,  and  your  false  human  life  steadily 


warms  them  into  existence.  They  might  be 
stifled  if  this  terrible  warming-process  did  not 
go  on  all  the  time.  If  each  and  every  one  of 
you  could  only  stand  nobly  on  your  great  high 
pinnacle  of  humanity,  living  an  individual  life, 
regardless  of  all  this  foolish  emulation,  as  you 
might  do,  and  as  some  of  you  have  done,  then 
these  creatures  would  die,  and  you  would  be 
comfortable.  I have  found  that  a great  idea 
is  a very  good  vermifuge.  Poetry,  humanity, 
love,  maternity — but  how  I am  spreading.  I 
should  include  it  all  in  one  word.” 

“ Religion,  you  mean.  No,  dear  Faiiy  God- 
mother, call  it  by  all  these  other  names.  They 
are  nearer  my  weakness ; they  are  less  abstract. 
I am  reached  by  them.” 

“ True,  dear  child.  Then  let  me  give  you 
an  axiom  from  a man  I very  much  respected — 
Dr.  Franklin.” 

The  Fairy  here  adjusted  her  false  front,  took 
a delicate  pinch  of  snuff,  and  looked  sentiment- 
al ; it  was  an  idea  to  which  she  always,  perhaps, 
lent  a coloring,  that  she  and  the  Doctor  had  had 
a flirtation  1 

“ ‘ Speak  not  but  what  may  benefit  others  or 
yourself ; avoid  trifling  conversation.  Use  no 
hurtful  deceit;  think  innocently  and  justly; 
and  if  you  speak,  speak  accordingly.* 

“ A course  of  conduct  systematically  pursued, 
my  dear,”  said  the  Fairy  Godmother  (who  was 
a little  dogmatical),  “ although  it  may  not  kill 
the  serpents  at  once,  is  apt  to  so  starve  them 
that  they  die  at  length.  If  you  have  the 
strength  to  walk  in  bravely  and  strangle  them  ; 
if  you  can  say  at  once,  ‘ Die,  little  disturbers ! 
I will  not  listen  to  your  poisonous  suggestions ; 
you  shall  not  come  between  me  and  peace,' 
then  you  are  a very  great  woman,  and  I have 
nothing  more  to  say ; but  if  you  are  weak  and 
would  fain  be  strong,  then  I would  recommend 
you  to  the  words  of— -in  fact,  there  is  no  use 
mincing  matters — my  old  admirer,  Dr.  Frank- 
lin.” 

“Faiiy  Godmother,  have  yon  ever  thought 
why  Fortune  is  so  very  unequal  ?” 

“Dear,  I am  a Yankee,  and  must  answer 
your  question  by  asking  another.  You  saw 
Letitia  receive  her  presents : which  affected  her 
most  ?” 

“Her  sister's  cameo,  her  piano,  and  lastly 
and  most  powerfully,  her  lover’s  gifts,”  and 
Grace  cast  a fond  look  toward  the  Roman 
gems. 

“ Fraternal  feeling,  taste,  love.  So  far,  very 
good ; and  now  you  know,  Letitia — tell  me,  if 
your  positions  were  reversed,  would  she  have 
cried  over  the  superiority  of  your  fortune  ?” 

“ No,  she  would  not.  Letitia  is  too  elevated 
a person.  She  would  have  rejoiced,  and  have 
enjoyed  ray  fortune  as  her  own.”  Grace  said 
all  this  with  quite  a glow,  for  she  was  an  hon- 
est little  thing. 

“Very  good — ve-ry  good.  The  snakes  are 
being  exterminated.  Then  let  me  tell  you  that 
Letitia  has  been  well  chosen  for  the  ordeal  of 
prosperity.  That  of  all  others,  my  dear  Grace, 
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is  the  climate  which  nurses  the  snakes  1 that 
rich  tsopical  climate  of  eternal  sunshine ! Oh, 
what  noxious  growths  it  can  put  forth!  what 
poisonous  and  what  monstrous  creations ! 
Firstly,  Idleness,  the  slime  in  which  these 
things  take  birth ; then  Excess,  which  educates 
them;  then  diseased  Sensation,  which  makes 
the  mind  a j>rey  to  the  gangrene  of  the  worst 
passions." 

44  Good  gracious ! I hope  Letitia  isn’t  com- 
ing to  all  this." 

44  No ; Letitia  will  be  a happy  wife — the  joy- 
ful mother  of  children.  She  will  be  honored 
and  cared  for.  The  wind  shall  not  visit  her 
cheek  too  roughly,  and  she  shall  be  able  to 
bear  it  without  vainglory  or  presumption.  But 
she  will  still  suffer ; for  is  she  not  God’p  creat- 
ure, to  be  fitted  for  his  eternal  world,  and  is 
not  her  life  here,  like  yours  and  all  others,  a 
probation  ? She  is  to  be  tried  with  prosperity, 
that  is  all ; and  let  me  tell  you  what  that  brings. 
She  has  a clear,  comprehensive  mind,  which 
will  tell  her  the  immense  uses  and  power  of 
wealth ; an  enlarged  conscience,  which  will 
demand  that  she  administers  her  trust  well. 
There  is  work  enough  for  one  poor  little  wo- 
man. Then  prosperity  almost  always  has  its 
peculiar  disappointments  and  trials,  which  wrin- 
kle the  brow  and  depress  the  spirits,  such  as 
losses,  defection  of  tried  and  trusted  servants, 
and  the  like.  Then,  more  potent  than  all,  it 
separates  husband  and  wife,  while  adversity 
draws  them  together.  Each  is  necessarily  in- 
dependent of  the  other.  The  bonds  which 
draw  them  together  are  few ; there  is  no  mu- 
tual dependence,  save  of  mutual  tastes.  The 
husband  may  like  hi9  wife’s  music,  and  she  his 
literary  tastes,  but  there  is  no  mutual  sacrifice 
— an  important  bond,  dear  Grace.  Then  de- 
traction and  envy  (your  little  snake)  will  follow 
her  like  shadows,  nestle  in  her  footstool,  climb 
to  her  very  chamber-door.  She  shall  never 
have  peace  from  them ! So,  does  she  not  need 
all  she  has  — her  noble  principles,  her  strong 
sense,  her  warm  affections  ? Yes,  all  of  them." 

The  snake  had  gone  to  sleep  during  this  hom- 
ily of  the  Fairy  Godmother.  There  he  lay,  a 
mere  amber  toy,  pretty  in  his  lithe,  graceful 
curves  and  transparent  texture,  a silent  and 
motionless  stone.  * 

44  Hark ! who  knocks  ? Iam  off.  Good-by, 
dear,"  and  the  Fairy  Godmother  disappeared. 

Enter  Agnes , a bridesmaid . 

44 Well,  Gracey,  how  pretty  every  thing  is! 
how  tasteful ! Do  you  know  I thought  the  dis- 
play at  Letitia’s  perfectly  disgusting  — such 
taste ! And  I have  heard  such  stories  of  Mr. 
Vaughan — been  so  gay ! Well,  well,  if  any 
thing  will  only  take  down  Letitia's  pride ! 
Ugh!  what  an  ugly  little  snake!  Ah!  does 
he  bite  ? Oh  no,  only  a vresse  papier.  I am 
sure,  however,  as  I took  Bold  of  him  he  stung 
me." 

44  It  is  amber,  and  perhaps  may  have  some 
electrical  effect.  You  may  be  highly  charged,  , 
and  have  received  a shock."  | 


44  Well,  it  is  an  ugly  creature.  I would  not 
have  it  about.  See,  it  absolutely  snaps  its  eye 
at  me!" 

“Fancy,  dear  Grace — fancy." 

44  Well,  good-morning.  You  have  been  cry- 
ing, I declare — begin  to  repent,  hey  ?" 

Enter  Fairy  Godmother , with  her  false  front 
awry , and  a color  on  her  cheek  probably  gained 
in  rapid  descent  from  the  chimney . 

44  My  dear,  keep  that  snake  as  a talisman. 
It  really  stung  Agnes ; it  recognized  a nestful 
of  its  kindred.  Whenever  such  a tongue  as 
that’s  let  loose,  do  you  let  loose  the  snake,  no 
matter  how  much  he  bites,  only  be  careful  that 
be  is  the  only  one  you  keep  about  you." 

[Exeunt  omnes. 

Two  breakfast  tables  await  our  presence,  we 
are  expected  at  both.  First  Letitia’s,  as  befits 
its  "uperior  elegance. 

“ Tho  sun  on  the  east  oriel  shone 
Through  slender  shafts  of  shapely  stone. 

By  foliaged  tracery  combined  ; 

Thou  would’st  have  thought  some  fairy's  hand, 
*Twixt  poplars  straight  the  osier  wand, 

In  many  a freakish  knot  had  twined; 

Then  framed  a spell  when  the  work  was  done. 

And  changed  the  willow  wreaths  to  stone." 

Mr.  Vaughan  sat  at  the  table  reading  the  pa- 
per. The  light  fell  from  a beautiful  window, 
with  its  artistic  tracery,  on  the  table,  which 
threw  back  the  light  from  its  burnished  surfaces 
of  silver  and  glass.  A conservatory  opened 
from  the  room,  and  lent  its  fragrance  and 
beauty  to  the  morning.  Now  and  then  a bird 
trilled  a note  from  his  pretty  cage  among  the 
flowers,  and  a fountain  plashed  in  a marble  ba- 
sin surrounded  by  calla  lilies.  So  much  had 
art  emulated  nature,  that  one’s  senses  were 
I irresistibly  compelled  to  believe  that  summer 
| reigned,  and  that  the  snow  outside  the  window 
was  an  illusion. 

Mrs.  Vaughan  entered  presently.  Her  hus- 
band rose  and  kissed  her  hand.  4 4 You  are  pale 
this  morning ; not  ill,  I hope  ?” 

44  No,  only  fatigued  ; I,was  so  late  last  night. 
Three  balls ! but  I was  obliged  to  show  myself 
at  all  of  them ; and  you — I hoped  to  meet  you 
at  Mrs.  Calton’s ; where  were  you?" 

44  Oh,  I dined  at  Montgomery’s,  you  know ; 
and  then  looked  in  at  the  club ; and  staid  late 
at  whist,  feeling  little  disposed  for  a ball." 

At  this  moment  a beautiful  child  was  brought 
in  by  his  nurse ; both  father  and  mother  turned 
to  kiss  and  caress  him. 

“How  is  he,  Rosine?  Has  he  slept  well?” 
44  Passablement,  madame.” 

“I  want  him  to  walk  to-day." 

44  Mats,  madame.  Madame  knows  I have 
such  weak  ankles." 

44  Ah ! well  you  can  go  in  the  carriage." 

4 4 Rosine  is  such  a tyrant, " said  Mrs.  V aughan, 
laughing. 

“Why  keep  her,  then?” 

44  Oh,  all  good  nurses  are,  particularly  French 
ones.  If  you  could  only  have  competent  ones, 
without  tempers  and  wills,  it  would  do  veiy  well ; 
but  you  must  take  them  as  they  come ; and  Ro- 
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sine  is  very  competent.  She  keeps  him  beauti- 
fully dressed,  and  is  very  kind  to  him,  and  her 
accent  is  perfect;  so  I must  submit  to  a few 
airs.” 

44  Do  rest  to-day,  dear  Letitia ! you  look  very 
pale.” 

“Oh!  rest!  impossible!  I must  go  to  my 
society  at  twelve,  after  spending  an  hour  with 
my  baby ; and  then  I must  make  at  least  twen- 
ty visits.  I shall  be  very  glad  if  I can  rest 
twenty  minutes  before  dressing  for  dinner  Re- 
member, to-day  we  have  the  two  young  English- 
men to  dinner ; and  to  the  Browns’  this  evening. 
You  will  not  fail  me?” 

Letitia  observed  her  husband  looking  anx- 
iously at  his  watch. 

“Excuse  me,  dear  wife,  I must  be  off.  I 
have  a busy  day  before  me,  and,  I fear,  some 
trouble.  Gardner,  my  head  clerk,  has  been  be- 
having queerly;  I fear  he  has  been  somewhat 
dishonest,  poor  fellow ! so  good,  so  competent 
a clerk ! lie  is  married  to  a little  vain  woman, 
who  evidently  makes  you  her  model  in  dress,  as 
she  sees  you  in  the  street,  and  I fear  she  spends 
more  than  he  makes.  So  I am  in  no  mood  for 
dinners.  It  is  not  a cheering  spectacle  to  see 
a man  ruined  by  an  amiable  weakness.  I wish 
I could  ever  find  a day  to  spend  at  home  with 
you ; but,  good  morning ! try  and  rest  dear,  and 
get  back  your  bright  eyes.” 

So  the  man  of  fortune,  driven  by  invisible 
scourges,  was  forced  away  from  his  luxurious 
breakfast-room,  his  beautiful  wife  and  child,  to 
a counting-house  where  trouble  of  all  sorts 
awaited  him,  and  where  he  toiled  until  dark ; 
then  coming  hurriedly  up  town  to  dress  for  a 
dinner,  which  he  ate  without  an  appetite  and 
presided  at  while  his  heart  was  far  away  with 
his  disgraced  and  discharged  clerk,  one  of  the 
many  victims  of  our  false  and  ruinous  style  of 
living. 

And  Letitia  left  with  a sigh  her  pretty  nurs- 
ery and  its  sweet  little  tenant  for  a round  of  du- 
ties which  her  wealth  and  commanding  position 
required  of  her.  She  came  home  happier  than 
her  husband,  for  her  day  had  been  blessed  with 
some  opportunities  of  doing  good,  and  its  re- 
cord went  not  unworthily  up  to  Heaven.  Yet 
she  was  worn  and  pale,  and  even  her  exquisite 
toilet  at  dinner  did  not  conceal  from  the  anxious 
and  loving  eyes  of  her  husband  that  this  daily 
and  nightly  effort  was  telling  upon  his  wife, 
and  causing  her  roses  to  wither  all  too  soon. 

In  a very  neat  little  dining-room,  which  has 
for  its  ornaments  some  good  engravings,  a few' 
flowers  growing,  and  a green  vine  twined  about 
the  window  in  place  of  stone  tracery,  w'e  come 
to  our  second  breakfast.  It  is  a plain,  neat  lit- 
tle affair,  not  inelegant,  but  quite  inexpensive. 
A bright  coal-fire  gives  it  cheerfulness,  the  same 
gorgeous  sun  illuminates  it  that  brought  out  the 
superb  points  of  Letitia’s  grand  apartment.  At 
the  table  are  Liston  and  Grace,  talking  and 
laughing. 

44  So  your  book  will  not  be  published  this 
spring?” 


“No,  and  farewell  to  our  European  sum- 
mer.” 

44  That  is  a disappointment.  I had  hoped  to 
see  the  Alps  this  summer.” 

44 A disappointment!  Grace,  you  speak  as 
if  you  had  simply  lost  an  opportunity  to  go  to 
the  theatre.  Does  it  not  deserve  a more  4 fall- 
ing inflection’  than  that  ?” 

44  Well,  no,  Alfred.  I am  so  happy,  so  much 
more  so  than  I dared  to  hope,  that  I can  well 
afford  to  wait  another  year  for  this  great  enjoy- 
ment. Then  the  boy  may  be  able  to  go  with 
us;  now  he  is  too  young — hear  him  crow  up 
stairs  1 By- the- way,  I am  about  to  tell  you  of 
something  pleasant.  We  are  invited  to  dine 
with  Letitia  on  Thursday.  I met  her  to-day  as 
I was  returning  from  the  German  school,  down 
in  Avenue  A,  dispensing  her  charities.  How 
that  woman  woiks  1” 

44  Yes,  too  mneh.  I saw  her  yesterday,  and 
thought  I had  never  seen  her  so  lovely — but  a 
trifle  pale.” 

44 Oh,  she  looks  dreadfully!” 

44  No,  she  does  not,  Grace ; that  is  your  jeal- 
ousy because  I praised  her  so  much.  She  sim- 
ply looks  as  all  gay  ladies  look  who  go  every 
night  to  some  heated  party,  who  dine,  pay  vis- 
its and  the  like  all  the  time,  and  have  also 
hearts  and  minds  which  must  be  attended  to. 
They  bum  the  candle  at  both  ends.” 

44  And  how  do  I look  ?” 

44  Very  old,  and  wrinkled,  and  ugly.  Mrs. 
Liston,  do  not  expect  to  induce  me  to  be  com- 
plimentary at  such  short  notice.  But  good-by. 
At  three  I will  come  to  go  with  you  to  see  those 
pictures.” 

Grace  and  Liston  had  overcome  the  world. 
They  were  content  to  live  plainly,  dress  plain- 
ly, receive  their  friends  unostentatiously,  and, 
in  fact,  to  have  all  the  gold  without  any  of  the 
glitter.  They  thus  spared  themselves  a great 
deal  of  trouble  and  many  heart-burnings,  and 
were  in  the  enjoyment  still  of  all  that  their  ele- 
gant tastes  demanded.  Eveiw  one  liked  to  come 
to  their  house ; no  one  envied  Grace  her  cam- 
el’s-hair  shawl,  or  Liston  his  fast  horses,  because 
they  had  no  such  luxuries ; but  no  one  was  more 
eagerly  sought  for  than  Liston  as  a compan- 
ion, and  all  the  women,  even,  acknowledged 
that  Grace  had  ndVcr  been  so  handsome  in  her 
life. 

It  occurred  to  Grace  shortly  after  this  con- 
versation to  look  on  her  etagere  for  the  little 
amber  snake  which  had  once  shown  such  vital- 
ity. For  several  years  it  had  remained  in  yel- 
low composure,  only  showing  its  potency  by 
giving  an  electrical  shock  occasionally  to  some 
slanderer  or  careless  talker ; but  Grace  remem- 
bered that,  for  some  time,  she  had  not  seen 
it.  She  now  looked  for  it  in  vain.  It  was 
gone.  It  had  crawled  off  probably  to  some  more 
elegant  mansion.  It  was  a luxurious  snake, 
and  liked  more  riotous  living ; at  any  rate  it 
was  gone.  Grace  never  saw  it  again,  and  the 
places  that  had  known  it  knew  it  no  more  for- 
ever. 
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LOU. 

BY  JOHN  R.  THOMPSON. 

THERE’S  a little  joyous-hearted  girl,  to  see  whom  is  a blessing, 
That  lives  a square  or  two  from  us,  upon  our  quiet  street ; 

Her  merry  face  is  bright  beyond  the  painter’s  sweet  expressing, 

And  trippingly  as  dactyls  move  her  tiny,  twinkling  feet. 

She  seems  as  if  she  never  yet  had  known  a childish  care. 

And  the  soft  October  sunshine  is  tangled  in  her  hair. 

Above  the  din  of  noisy  girls  I catch  her  radiant  laughter, 

Beneath  the  dusky  lindens  on  the  long,  long  summer  days, 

And  see  her  foremost  in  the  romp,  with  dozens  running  after — 

The  first  beam  glancing  through  a cloud  chased  by  a troop  of  rays. 
’Tis  but  a poor  similitude — the  bravest  would  not  do— 

For  music,  perfume,  starlight,  all  seem  commonplace  for  Lou! 

At  morning,  when,  with  many  books,  I meet  her  on  the  way  to 
Her  school,  I often  wonder  what  they  teach  my  little  friend; 

The  lessons  she  herself  might  teach  are  wiser  far  than  Plato — 
Simplicity  and  tru^h,  the  means  to  compass  wisest  end; 

But  much  I wish  the  privilege  as  tutor  I might  claim 
To  ask  her  softly  axmez-vous  f and  hear  her  answer  faime . 

And  sometimes  when  at  church  I see  her  happy,  trustful  features, 

A tender,  wayward  thought  will  come  between  me  and  the  psalm, 
That  like  to  such  a little  child  must  all  we  erring  creatures 
In  simple-minded  faith  appear,  with  passions  hushed  and  calm, 
Before  the  Eternal  Truth  shall  break  upon  our  sight  so  dim— 

For  such  an  one  the  Saviour  saw,  and  bade  come  unto  Him ! 


THE  NIECES  OF  A CARDINAL. 

THERE  are  few  sketches  which  afford  such  in- 
terest to  historian,  painter,  or  public  as  Car- 
dinal Mazarin,  surrounded  by  his  seven  nieces 
and  three  nephews,  the  children  of  his  two  sis- 
sters,  Mancini  and  Martinozzi. 

What  a man  was  the  uncle ! Not  a monarch 
of  his  time  was  so  powerful  as  he  / Sprung  from 
a Sicilian  family  of  low  condition,  he  played 
many  parts,  and  most  of  them  exceedingly  well. 
The  grandson,  if  not  son,  of  a Sicilian  trades- 
man of  humble  degree,  rose  to  be,  virtually, 
King  of  France ; and,  if  we  have  said  of  him 
what  a man  was  thut  “uncle,”  we  may  fairly 
add,  w hat  an  incomparable  but  what  an  ill-re- 
quited ancle  was  that  man ! Had  the  renown- 
ed “ Children  in  the  Wood”  survived  to  punish 
their  uncle  for  his  misdeeds,  they  could  hardly 
have  treated  him  with  less  courtesy,  living,  or 
with  more  contempt,  dead,  than  was  evinced  for 
“mon  oncle  Mazarin”  by  his  nieces  and  neph- 
ews, the  Martinozzis  and  the  Mancinis. 

He  had  fought  hard  for  himself  and  for  them. 
He  had  had,  it  is  true,  his  licentious  time,  and 
to  the  last  he  remained  a desperate  gambler; 
but  he  never  lost  sight  of,  or  rather  he  never 
ceased  to  search  for,  the  avenue  by  which  he 
was  to  advance,  with  as  little  peril  as  might  be, 


toward  fame,  fortune,  power,  and  the  general 
glorification  of  himself  and  his  family. 

He  was  born  in  stirring  times,  1602;  and  at 
an  early  age,  and  with  a good  college  reputa- 
tion, found  the  world  before  him  where  to  choose. 
Most  men  fancy  that  they  select  their  own  ha- 
vens, into  which,  as  they  suppose,  they  force  the 
bark  freighted  with  their  fortunes,  and  there  en- 
joy existence.  This,  however,  is  only  given  to 
the  few.  The  majority  do  not  stem  the  tide; 
they  float  with  it,  and  are  carried  by  “circum- 
stances” which  they  can  not  control  into  the  po- 
sitions where  they  cast  anchor  for  life.  It  was 
.so,  though  not  always  so,  with  Mazarin.  If  he 
could  have  had  his  own  way,  when  he  fell  in 
love  with  the  notary’s  daughter,  at  Madrid,  he 
would  probably  have  ended  his  days  as  a crafty 
and  successful  Spanish  lawyer.  So,  when  he 
subsequently  entered  the  army,  had  Captain 
Mazarin  only  seen  a little  more  fighting,  he 
would  have  experienced  the  usually  acquired 
taste  for  a profession  which  requires  constant 
iteration  on  the  part  of  historians,  poets,  and 
courtiers,  in  proclaiming  it  glorious,  to  render 
it  respectable.  Captain  Mazarin  would  then, 
had  he  lived  long  enough,  have  developed  into 
a roystering  old  general,  with  interminable  sto- 
ries of  tented  fields,  and  sieges,  and  dicing  on 
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dram-heads,  and  rough  homage  paid  to  beauty. 
But  it  chanced  that  the  young  captain  was  very 
early  employed  in  a diplomatic  capacity,  and  he 
performed  his  task  so  admirably  that  matters  of 
vast  importance  were  intrusted  to  him,  and  as 
his  skill  was  as  triumphantly  demonstrated  in 
great  os  in  6mall  matters,  he  passed  from  the 
service  of  small  potentates  to  that  of  mighty 
sovereigns,  as  successful  actors  rise  from  little 
provincial  circuits  to  lead  in  metropolitan  thea- 
tres. It  is  sufficient  praise  of  Jules  Mazarin  to 
say  that  Cardinal  Richelieu  so  appreciated  him 
as  to  point  him  out  to  Louis  the  Thirteenth  as 
the  only  man  with  the  requisite  capacity  to  suc- 
ceed to  the  effectual  management  of  the  affairs 
of  France.  It  will  be  additionally  character- 
istic of  him,  if  we  add,  that  Mazarin  not  only 
succeeded  Richelieu  as  the  minister  of  Louis 
the  Thirteenth,  but  he  succeeded  Louis  the 
Thirteenth  as  the  husband  of  Anne  of  Austria. 
At  all  events,  if  he  did  not,  the  letters  publish- 
ed, written  in  a very  easy,  authoritative,  famil- 
iar, and  marital  vein,  are  inexplicable. 

Without  Mazarin,  his  nephews  and  nieces 
would  probably  never  have  been  heard  of. 
When  on  the  high  road  to  greatness,  he  at  va- 
rious times  sent  for  them,  till  he  had  assembled 
them  all  around  his  hearth.  He  had  resolved 
that  they,  too,  should  achieve  greatness,  and  he 
may  be  said  to  have  carried  out  his  resolu- 
tion. They  shared  in  all  the  varieties  of  his  for- 
tune, including  his  misfortunes  and  the  hatred 
with  which  they  were  ail  heartily  pelted  by  the 
French  people.  These  young  persons  ought  to 
have  stood  in  awe  of  their  uncle,  for  that  once 
humble  individual  had  not  only  risen  to  be  Car- 
dinal-Minister, but,  when  the  Pope  refused  to 
make  a Cardinal  of  his  brother,  Mazarin  set 
siege  to  the  town  in  which  the  Pontiff  lay,  and 
with  twenty-pounders  and  the  shedding  of  much 
valuable  blood,  forced  him  into  compliance. 

Laura  Mancini  is  the  first  on  the  list  of  fortu- 
nate young  Italian  ladies  whom  their  uncle  was 
determined  to  raise  above  the  respectable  con- 
dition of  their  parents,  and  very  far  above  that 
of  their  honest,  or  rascally,  shopkeeping  grand- 
fathers and  grandmothers.  Laura  did  very  well ; 
she  became  Duchess  of  Mercceur,  and  a tight 
gallant  husband  she  possessed  in  the  Duke,  who 
was  the  son  of  Vendome — the  son  of  Henri  the 
Fourth  and  the  fair  Gabriellc.  The  eldest  son 
of  Laura  Mancini  was  the  great  Vendome,  one 
of  the  bravest  generals  and  nastiest  fellows  that 
ever  reaped  honor  on  a field,  or  polluted  the 
air,  which  nobody  near  liked  to  breathe  in  com- 
mon with  him. 

Laura  might  have  been  any  other  bachelor- 
duke’s  duchess,  for  there  was  no  lack  of  noble 
suitors,  every  one  of  whom  knew  that  if  he  gave 
his  nobility  to  the  Cardinal-Minister’s  niece,  the 
Cardinal  would  confer  on  him,  in  return,  places, 
pensions,  orders,  and  privileges  without  end.  It 
was  a matter  of  business.  Laura  was  on  the 
point  of  marrying  that  handsome  young  liber- 
tine, the  Duke  de  Candale,  but  the  Duke  sud- 
denly died — and,  perhaps,  this  was  as  well  for 


Laura,  seeing  that  he  resembled  his  father  in 
many  thingspand  that  among  the  little  pater- 
nal failings  was  a bad  habit  the  elder  Duke  had 
of  beating  his  wife  in  public,  and  pommeling 
even  archbishops  in  open  church,  if  he  happen- 
ed to  be  offended  with  them. 

Before  the  Cardinal  could  unite  Laura  with 
the  Duke  de  Mercosur,  the  Fronde  temporarily 
hurled  the  Cardinal  and  his  bouse  into  ruin. 
In  spite'of  the  threats  of  the  newly-constituted 
Government,  De  Mercoeur  espoused  the^lady. 
His  gallantry,  or  speculation,  was  nobly  reward- 
ed when  the  Cardinal  marched  back  with  his 
nieces  to  power  and  good  fortune.  The  happy 
and  well-regulated  household  did  not  last  many 
years.  The  Duchess,  on  giving  birth  to  a third 
child,  was  attacked  with  paralysis,  and  she  died, 
with  a smile  on  her  lips  at  the  odd  mourning 
grimace  which  she  saw  on  the  face  of  Madame 
de  Venelle,  her  lady  of  honor.  To  this  beau- 
tiful and  exemplary  wife  her  widowed  husband 
paid  a splendid  homage.  He  entered  into  holy 
orders,  and  this  exquisite  compliment,  or  spec- 
ulation, carried  him  to  the  highest  ecclesiastic- 
al honors.  He  died  Cardinal  and  Legate  of  the 
Holy  Roman  See  at  the  Court  of  France. 

Anne  Maria  Martinozzi,  “sweet  sixteen,”  and 
a marvel  of  beauty,  whose  fair  hair  formed  mesh- 
es to  catch  hearts,  caught  a higher  title,  but  not 
nearly  so  good  a husband,  as  her  cousin.  She 
became  the  wife  of  the  pretty-featured,  but  lit- 
tle, hump-backed,  and  acid  scamp,  the  Prince 
of  Conti,  brother  of  Condi.  To  Anne,  too,  Can- 
dale  had  been  a suitor,  but  he  made  way  for 
Conti,  who,  for  his  own  part,  politely  remarked, 
that  he  did  not  care  a ducat  which  niece  ho 
married,  as,  in  point  of  fact,  his  intention  was 
only  to  “marry  the  Cardinal.”  The  brilliant 
beauty,  on  her  side,  was  any  thing  but  enam- 
ored of  her  husband.  His  jealousy  was  fright- 
ful and  unfounded.  The  King  himself,  in  the 
Prince’s  absence,  once  ventured  to  be  “ gallant” 
to  her  at  a bull,  and  the  proud  young  wife  so 
fiercely  met  the  homage  ’that  Mazarin  insisted 
on  her  making  an  apology.  Like  her  cousin 
named  above,  she  was  a true  wife.  She  was 
the  victim  of  her  husband’s  villainous  course  of 
life,  but  she  won  his  pity,  his  respect,  and  his 
affection.  They  finally  retired  to  Bordeaux, 
the  scene  of  his  most  disgraceful  dissipations, 
where  they  lived  a dignified  and  devout  life, 
and  where,  we  are  told,  “ the  beauty  of  his  re- 
pentance exceeded  by  far  the  hideousness  of  his 
vices.”  One  phase  of  the  Prince’s  repentance 
was,  perhaps,  a little  questionable.  He  wrote 
a bitter  invective  against  plays  and  playwrights 
— of  these,  in  his  health  and  strength,  he  had 
been  the  gayest  of  patrons.  We  quite  agree 
with  Voltaire,  that  he  would  have  done  much 
better  if  he  had  written  a treatise  against  civil 
war.  He  died,  an  old  young-man,  in  1666. 
The  princess  survived  him  only  six  years,  dur- 
ing which  she  was  what  Madame  de  Slvignl 
sneerin^ly  calls,  a “ mother  of  the  Church.” 
Apoplexy  was  the  proximate  cause  of  a death 
the  details  of  which  are  familiar  to  all  who  are 
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acquainted  with  the  letters  of  the  lively  lady 
last  mentioned.  This  niece  of  Mazarin  had  two 
sons,  the  elder  of  whom  was  that  brave,  bril- 
liant, and  witty  Prince  de  Conti  who  was  elect- 
ed to  the  crown  of  Poland,  and  who  was  (ac- 
cording to  St.  Simon)  the  divinity  of  the  peo- 
ple, the  idol  of  the  army,  and  the  lasting  de- 
lict of  the  world.  But  we  must  pass  from  the 
mother  of  so  accomplished  a prince  to  make 
way  for  her  younger  sister,  Laura,  who  was 
mother  of  a Queen  of  England. 

Laura  Martinozzi  had  only  been  two  years  in 
France,  as  much  under  the  guardianship  of  her 
quasi  step-mother,  Anne  of  Austria,  as  of  her 
uncle,  when  at  the  age  of  sixteen  she  was  es- 
poused to  Alphonse,  Duke  of  Modena.  This 
prince  had  never  seen  his  wife,  when  the  father 
of  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy,  who  had  married 
her  by  proxy,  conducted  her  to  the  foot  of  the 
ducal  throne.  Like  the  other  virtuous  and 
honorable  nieces  of  Mazarin,  she  early  lost  a 
husband  who  had  married  her  in  order  to  have 
a protector  in  the  Cardinal,  but  who,  it  must  be 
acknowledged,  did  no  dishonor  to  the  military 
dignities  and  responsibilities  intrusted  to  him 
by  the  latter.  At  the  age  of  twenty-eight,  a.d. 
1U62,  he  died,  worn  out  by  ceaseless  attacks  of 
gout.  Laura  of  Modena  became  Regent  for 
her  worthless  son  Francis,  till  the  latter  reached 
the  age  of  fourteen,  and  throughout  the  dura- 
tion of  her  government  she  remained  the  firm 
friend  and  the  ready  ally  of  France.  She  was 
the  mother  of  one  daughter,  Mary  Beatrice,  the 
wife  of  James  the  Second,  King  of  England, 
of  whose  fall  she  did  not  live  to  be  conscious. 
She  is  praised  by  M.  Ren&  as  the  tenderest  of 
mothers;  but  we  have  read  that  when  poor 
Mary  Beatrice  was  at  Chaillot,  she  used  to  tell 
the  nuns  there,  one  of  whom  published  the  nar- 
rative, that  her  mother  was  a stern,  grave  wo- 
man, who  rather  exacted  fear  than  won  love  from 
her  children,  and  who  very  commonly  pinched, 
slapped,  and  smacked  them  for  trivial  daily 
faults,  and  soundly  dogged  them  with  her  own 
bands,  which  were  not  quite  so  white  and  deli- 
cate as  those  of  Anne  of  Austria,  for  offenses 
of  a more  serious  nature.  If  we  may  believe 
Mary  Beatrice,  she  never  had  any  childhood, 
that  is,  any  joyous  one,  for  what  is  childhood 
without  joy  ? Her  mother  had  laid  to  heart  a 
savage  old  adage  touching  the  excellence  of 
chastisement,  and  she  instilled  stringent  prin- 
ciples by  the  help  of  a rod,  of  which  the  recipi- 
ent had  smarting  reminiscences  as  long  as  she 
lived.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that 
Maiy  Beatrice  never  blamed  her  mother.  She 
remembered  the  frequent  and  terrible  whippings 
as  a salutary  discipline,  and  she  subsequently 
accepted  the  scourge  from  God,  in  the  same 
meek  and  unrepining  spirit  with  which  she 
spoke  of  the  stripes  laid  on  her  by  her  mother. 
That  mother  died,  a stern,  suffering,  saintly 
woman,  at  Rome,  and  she  is  the  last  of  the 
nieces  of  Mazarin  to  whom  terms  of  eulogy  or 
sympathy  can  be  fairly  applied. 

Olympe  Mancini  is  the  next  in  order  of  mar- 


riage, and  among  the  most  remarkable  for  the 
details  of  her  life.  In  common  with  her  sisters 
and  cousins  she  had  been  partly  educated  under 
the  superintendence  of  Anne  of  Austria,  to 
whom  Mazarin  used  to  address  letters  touching 
the  education  and  manners  of  ,his  nieces,  as  a 
rather  dissatisfied  husband  might  to  a step- 
mother who  was  not  altogether  fulfilling  her 
duties  toward  her  husband’s  children.  When 
Olympe  had  accomplished  her  sixteenth  year, 
she  was  less  beautiful  than  her  sisters  and 
cousins,  who  carried  off  her  lovers  and  got  mar- 
ried before  her.  She  was,  however,  more  nat- 
ural in  her  manners  than  any  of  them,  and  so 
attractive  to  the  young  Louis  the  Fourteenth 
that  she  was  not  without  hopes  of  becoming 
Queen  of  France ; and  Mazarin  was  not  without 
an  expectation  of  seeing  fulfilled  those  very 
hopes — which  were  always  ridiculed  by  Anne, 
the  Queen-mother.  For  a time  the  youthful 
couple  were  inseparable.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  say  at  what  hour  of  the  twenty -four  they 
were  not  together.  In  every  ballet  represented 
on  the  court  stage,  wherein  Louis  generally 
played  three  or  four  of  the  most  graceful  of  the 
gods  by  turns,  Olmy pc  always  played  the  nymph 
in  whom  he  was  most  interested.  The  King’s 
breath  had  tarnished  the  mirror  of  her  fame  in 
her  earliest  youth.  His  marriage  did  not  change 
her  affection  for  /itm,  but  she  hated  his  wife, 
and  still  more  heartily  did  she  hate  his  mistress- 
es. Mazarin  was  content  to  marry  her  to  Eu- 
gene de  Carignan,  of  the  house  of  Savoy,  by  his 
mother  related  to  the  Bourbons  of  the  branch 
of  Soissons.  The  bridegroom  inherited  the 
royal  title  of  Count  de  Soissons,  and  my  lady 
Countess  may  be  better  known  to  our  readers  by 
that  title  than  by  her  original  names  of  Olympe 
Mancini. 

The  life  of  the  Countess  de  Soissons  was  not 
a happy  one.  She  was  now  winning,  now 
losing,  the  heart  of  the  King.  To-day  deceiv- 
ing, to-morrow  deceived  by,  her  own  lovers. 
To  procure  the  downfall  of  any  young  favorite 
raised  to  bad  eminence  by  being  cursed  with 
the  King's  love,  was  to  her  as  a business  of  her 
life.  Therewith  she  kept  a splendid  establish- 
ment ^nd  found  time  to  become  the  mother  of, 
but  not  to  be  a mother  to,  eight  children,  of 
whom  one  was  not  only  famous,  but  deserving 
of  his  fame. 

While  the  Cardinal-unde  lived,  the  Countess 
de  Soissons  could  commit  many  little  offenses, 
to  which  we  should  now  give  very  uncompli- 
mentary designations,  with  impunity.  But  when 
his  death  deprived  her  of  a protector,  and  she 
continued  to  trouble  the  King,  interfering  with 
the  love  passages  of  one  who  no  more  troubled 
himself  about  hers  than  her  own  husband  did, 
the  minister  Louvois  and  the  mistress  en  litre 
speedily  found  means  to  rid  themselves  of  her. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  the  famous  poisoner, 
La  Voison,  was  selling  her  “ succession  powder,” 
and  telling  fortunes  to  distant  relatives  who  dc- 
aired  to  remove  the  heirs  standing  betiveen  them 
and  great  estates.  This  desire  was  to  be  easily 
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effected  by  means  of  a pinch  or  two  of  the  pow- 
der, every  grain  of  which  was  worth  a ducat. 
In  those  days,  if  the  King  of  France  wished  to 
convict  any  one  of  a conspiracy  against  his  life, 
the  process  was  the  most  simple  imaginable.  It 
was  only  to  say  that  the  intended  victim  had 
spoken  or  written — any  thing ; whatever  was  so 
spoken  or  written  was  interpreted  as  signify- 
ing dreadful  menace  -against  the  life  of  his 
sacred  Majesty.  Some  mere  nonsense  penned 
by  Olympe  was  thus  made  use  of,  and  as  she 
and  Madame  de  La  Ferte  had  really  paid  a 
visit  to  La  Voison,  proceedings  were  taken, 
which  so  terrified  this  niece  of  Mazarin  that  she 
suddenly  left  her  palace,  and  tied  across  the 
frontier  into  Flanders. 

Madame  de  Sevignd  has  an  exquisite  way  of 
depicting  the  lucky  fate  and  questionable  charac- 
ter of  Olympe’s  friend,  Madame  de  La  Fertd. 
“This  affair,”  says  the  famous  letter-writer, 
44  has  given  La  Marechale  de  La  Ferte,  a pleas- 
ure which,  ordinarily,  she  does  not  enjoy, 
namely,  that  of  hearing  herself  pronounced  per- 
fectly innocent.  Mrs.  Candour  is  nothing  to 
this.  It  is  like  the  drop  of  sweet  oil  that  falls 
on  the  wasp,  and  which,  6weet  and  soft  as  it  is, 
conveys  to  the  wasp  inevitable  destruction.” 

As  for  Olympe,  for  years  she  had  no  rest  in 
body  or  mind.  She  was  hunted,  hooted,  pelted, 
howled  at  in  every  city  where  she  sought  a ref- 
uge, and  that  by  mobs  chiefly  hired  by  the 
French  minister.  If  she  approached  a garrison 
town,  the  guards  closed  the  gates  against  her. 
If  she  entered  a church,  the  raging  multitude 
threatened  to  murder  the  poisoning  countess. 
If  she  found  an  asylum  in  a convent,  the  virtuous 
citizens  sang  unsavory  songs  beneath  the  walls. 
There  is  not  the  slightest  proof  of  her  having 
been  a poisoner;  but  if  any  body  bad  before 
doubted  it,  he  ceased  to  be  a disbeliever  after 
hearing  of  Olympc’s  visit  to  Madrid,  and  her 
swift  flight  therefrom,  when  the  young  queen, 
the  grand-daughter  of  English  C harles  the  First, 
perished  there  by  poison.  The  Countess  do 
Soissons  died  at  Brussels  in  the  early  part  of  the 
last  century.  For  some  previous  time  she  had 
maintained  a house  of  much  magni licence,  and 
as  she  gave  splendid  entertainments,  the  Brux- 
ellois charitably  concluded  that  she  must  be  re- 
spectable. 

The  French  court  never  was  reconciled  with 
her,  but  she  was  well  avenged  for  its  contempt. 
Among  her  eight  children  left  in  Paris,  there 
was  one  who,  when  he  reached  man's  estate, 
was  a weak,  stunted,  rather  crooked,  and  gentle 
little  fellow — the  Abbe  de  Savoie.  He  was  not 
ill-provided  with  church  preferment,  but  he 
hated  the  clerical  profession,  and  asked  to  be 
allowed  to  change  his  benefices  for  a regiment 
of  dragoons.  Louvois  rudely  repulsed,  and 
Louis  rudely  laughed  at  44  the  little  Abbe.” 
Some  time  later  they  laughed  still  more  hearti- 
ly at  hearing  that  44  le  petit  Abbe”  had  really 
entered  the  military  service  of  the  Emperor  of 
Germany.  44  Oh ! oh !”  cried  the  Grand  Mon- 
arch, holding  his  sides  to  catch  breath,  44  don’t 


yon  think,  gentlemen,  don’t  yon  think  we  have 
had  a great  loss?”  Loss!  it  was  the  loss  to 
kirn  of  head,  and  arm,  and  sword.  By  losing 
the  little  Abbe,  Louis  lost  many  & province,  and 
suffered  not  only  many  a defeat,  bnt  endured 
many  a humiliation.  With  that  one  man  more 
he  might  have  died  the  master  of  Europe.  But 
there  was  a higher  will  than  his  in  this  matter; 
the  grand-nephew  of  Mazarin  passed  his  sword 
through  and  through  the  very  breast  of  France, 
and  Marlborough  had  the  noblest  of  colleagues 
in  little  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy. 

Marie  Mancini,  the  next  niece,  was  one  of 
those  whom  Mazarin  did  not  send  for  to  France 
till  he  had  found  matches  for  his  other  young 
kinswomen,  and  began  to  feel  lonely  for  want 
of  youthful  company.  He  drew  her  from  a con- 
vent to  plunge  her,  at  eighteen,  into  the  bril- 
liant vortex  of  the  Louvre.  She  was  not  good- 
looking,  but  she  possessed  a noble  visage  in  her 
mind,  and  when  young  Louis  the  Fourteenth, 
who  fell  in  love  with  every  demoiselle , fell  hon- 
estly in  love  with  her,  she  devoted  her  influences 
to  the  very  best  of  purposes.  She  was  not  alone 
his  gentlest,  and  indeed  his  sole,  nurse  when 
once  he  lay  in  peril  of  death,  but  she  taught  the 
idle  prince  the  Italian  language,  read  aloud  to 
him,  furnished  him  with  ideas,  aroused  his  lazy 
spirit  to  desire  martial  glory,  and  saved  him 
from  being  the  mere  sensual  beast  that  France 
beheld  in  his  successor.  Perhaps  the  only  true, 
hearty,  well-enjoyed  love-passages  in  the  life 
of  Louis  were  those  shared  with  him  by  Marie. 
Louis  had  admired  or  adored  other  of  the  Maza- 
rin nieces,  but  Marie  Mancini  enslaved,  sub- 
dued, enchanted  him.  Had  she  been  the  slave 
of  her  uncle  instead  of  the  true  friend  of  the 
King,  she  probably  would  have  ascended  the 
throue ; but  the  Cardinal  and  the  Queen -mother 
fiercely  opposed  the  idea  of  a marriage,  and 
they  separated  the  really  enamored  pair.  At 
their  lost  meeting,  when  Lonis  was  dissolving, 
like  a Greek  hero,  in  showers  of  tears,  the  heart- 
broken Marie  44lui  add  res sa,  avec  nn  dernier 
regard,  ces  paroles  fieres  et  charmantes,  4 Voua 
m’aimez,  vous  etes  Roi,  et  je  pars!’”  This 
mixture  of  tenderness,  suggestion,  and  reproach 
has  never  been  surpassed. 

The  King  married  a Spanish  princess,  and 
as  she  brought  with  her  a treaty  of  peace,  Maza- 
rin reaped  glory  enough  by  accomplishing  this 
union  ; and  he  bade  his  niece  take  patience  and 
read  Simon.  She  reappeared  at  court  after  the 
marriage  of  Louis,  whose  homage  to  her  became 
at  once  so  marked  that  it  was,  perhaps,  to  save 
her  from  disgrace  that  the  Cardinal  provided 
her  with  a husband  in  the  person  of  the  Con- 
stable Colonna,  who  carried  her  off  to  Rome ; 
and  who,  rude  and  eccentric  as  he  was,  seems 
to  have  been  a very  fair  husband,  for  an  Italian, 
till  Marie,  after  giving  birth  to  three  sons,  put 
her  house  on  a strict  conventual  footing,  and 
lived  like  Diana — but  with  a score  of  Endy- 
mions.  This  drove  Colonna  mad,  by  exciting 
a jealousy  which,  curiously  enough,  she  enter- 
tained, on  her  side,  on  account  of  certain  acts 
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of  the  poor  Constable,  who  would  have  deserved 
our  pity  had  he  been  less  of  a brute.  Her  con- 
duct was,  assuredly,  of  the  very  lightest ; and 
with  all  her  ability  and  self-possession  she  could 
not  laugh  away  incidents  in  which  she  partici- 
pated, which  look  very  well  and  read  very  pret- 
tily in  erotic  poetry,  but  which  can  hardly  be 
so  considered  when  a husband  is  the  critic. 
The  Constable,  accordingly,  shut  Marie  up, 
used  her  cruelly,  and  was  preparing  worse  meas- 
ures, when  his  wife,  in  company  with  her  sister 
Hortense,  who  had  come  to  visit  her,  tucked 
their  petticoats  up  to  their  knees,  and  rode  over 
the  mountains  to  Louis.  The  escape  was  well 
contrived ; the  details  are  romantic  in  charac- 
ter, and  Marie  hoped  to  find  refuge  in  Paris, 
and  perhaps  even  to  recover  an  old  lover.  But 
access  to  the  King  was  denied  her,  and  the 
most  accomplished  of  the  nieces  of  Mazarin  was 
fairly  hunted  from  convent  to  convent,  in  France, 
Italy,  and  Spain,  by  her  indefatigable  and  im- 
placable husband.  The  best  proof  of  the  misery 
she  endured  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  there 
is  not  the  slightest  record  of  the  last  years  of 
her  life.  No  one  knows  whether  Marie  Man- 
cini  died  a nameless  nun,  or  whether  she  filled 
a grave  dag  for  her  by  Colonna — “h  la  fa^on  de 
Barbari,  mon  ami.’* 

Hortense  Mancini,  so  well  known  to  the 
princes,  poets,  philosophers,  churchmen,  infi- 
dels, gamblers,  and  gastronomes  of  the  court 
and  fine  world  #f  England,  in  her  day,  was  not 
more  fortunate  in  her  marriage  thap  her  un- 
happy elder  sister,  Marie — after  whose  nuptials 
she  was  taken  from  convent  to  court;  and,  at 
sixteen,  placed  tacitly  on  the  list  of  marriageable 
young  ladies.  Charles  the  Second,  then  a refu- 
gee in  Paris,  made  her  an  offer,  and  Mazarin 
lived  to  regret  that  he  had  refused  it,  in  her 
name.  Other  princes,  and  heirs  to  crowns,  and 
rich  cousins  of  kings,  and  pennyless  descend- 
ants of  royalty,  flung  themselves  at  the  feet  of 
this  magnificently  imperious  damsel,  but  the 
young  heir  of  the  ducal  house  of  La  Meilleraye 
carried  her  off  from  them  all.  There  was  a good 
deal  of  matter-of-fact  business  in  the  affair.  The 
Cardinal  was  consciously  drawing  toward  his 
end,  and  he  had  a strong  desire  to  perpetuate 
his  name  and  memory  by  keeping  up  the  splen- 
dor of  his  fortune  in  connection  with  his  family 
appellation.  He  had  a nephew  Philippe,  whom 
he  had  made  Duke  de  Nevers,  but  that  grace- 
ful scamp  and  amateur  literary  man  was  not  a 
likely  person  for  the  purpose.  The  desired  in- 
dividual was  found  in  Armand  de  la  Meilleraye, 
who,  on  condition  of  submitting  to  be  Duke  de 
Mazarin,  was  made  the  chief  heir  of  the  Cardi- 
nal, and  received  with  the  hand  of  Hortense 
countless  millions,  splendid  palaces,  and  prince- 
ly estates.  The  head  of  the  family  reserved, 
however,  very  comfortable  legacies  for  other  re- 
latives. The  marriage  took  place  in  1661,  and 
his  Eminence  died  shortly  afterward,  to  the 
great  delight  of  all  parties — even  of  his  heirs ! 
As  for  the  new  Duke  de  Mazarin,  whose  face, 
according  to  Madame  de  Sevigne,  was  a justifi- 
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cation  for  any  trick  a handsome  wife  could  play 
him,  he  had  not  head  enough  to  sustain  the 
weight  of  his  numerous  government  offices  and 
the  gorgeous  fortune  of  which  he  found  himself 
possessed,  by  right  of  his  wife.  Of  her  he  be- 
came so  jealous,  that  he  lived  rather  on  the  high 
road  than  in  any  mansion,  dragging  his  consort 
with  him,  whatever  might  be  her  condition  of 
health,  and  leaving  one  residence  for  another, 
if  qply  a good-looking  lackey  spoke  civilly  to 
the  Duchess.  His  jealousy  could  only  be  ex- 
ceeded by  the  eccentricity  of  his  devotion.  The 
Mazarin  marbles  were  famous  in  their  day,  but 
the  Duke,  offended  by  their  naked  beauty, 
marred  the  most  exquisite  of  these  statues  by 
hammering  them  into  what  he  considered  a 
condition  of  decency.  His  Titian  and  other 
Venuses  he  clapped  into  kilts,  or  smudged  into* 
propriety.  He  went  to  Louis  the  Fourteenth 
with  a mission  from  the  Archangel  Gabriel, 
directed  especially  against  the  intercourse  of 
the  monarch  with  Mademoiselle  de  La  Vallifcre. 
He  wrote  a treatise  against  wet  nurses  exercising* 
their  motherly  office  to  babies  on  Fridays  and 
Saturdays ; he  excited  the  awe  of  milkmaids, 
by  denouncing  the  milking  of  cows  as  a sin ; 
and,  in  short,  his  mania  for  making  regulations 
was  so  intense  that,  says  M.  Renee,  “H  en  fit 
un  entre  autres,  et  des  plus  burlesques,  pour  de- 
terminer les  regies  de  decence  h observer,  en 
certains  cas,  par  les  gallons  apothicaires  1” 

The  Duke  was  the  Sir  Andrew  Agnew  of  his 
day,  and  something  more.  He,  moreover,  ren- 
dered his  wife  wretched  by  comical  crosses  and 
cruelties.  She  could  neither  eat,  walk,  sleep, 
nor  live  in  peace.  He,  in  a frolicking,  but  ter- 
ribly decided  way,  opposed  every  wish  she  ex- 
pressed, and  she  bore  all  as  well  as  such  a 
woman  could,  which  was  not  as  Griselda  would, 
till  he  deprived  her  of  her  diamonds ; and  the n 
the  cup  was  full ! A duchess  without  her  dia- 
monds was  as  a poetic  daiiymaid  without  virtue 
— a soldier  without  courage — a philosopher  with- 
out wisdom.  Diamonds  were  what  most  dis- 
tinguished duchesses ; and  when  Hortense  was 
despoiled  of  hers,  she  rebelled.  The  Duke,  in 
his  pleasant,  joking  way,  put  her  into  a con- 
vent; and  one  day,  being  more  funnily  dis- 
posed than  before,  he  flung  her  (by  authority) 
into  a sort  of  conventual  prison.  The  Duchess 
and  her  friends  caused  him  infinite  trouble  by 
their  opposition ; but  this  only  delighted  him. 
He  loved  to  be  in  disturbed  waters.  He  was 
the  defendant  in  three  hundred  actions,  and  he 
lost  nearly  all.  The  Cardinars  fortune  was 
dissolved  by  this  madman,  who,  when  one  of  his 
own  palaces  was  on  fire,  reproved  his  servants 
for  attempting  to  extinguish  the  flames,  and 
thereby  obstructing  the  good  pleasure  of  the 
Almighty. 

We  can  hardly  wonder  that,  when  the  law 
seemed  inclined  to  sanction  the  proceedings  of 
this  extraordinary  husband,  the  wife,  who  nat- 
urally dreaded  being  compelled  to  put  herself  in 
his  power,  contrived  to  don  male  attire,  and, 
with  a little  lady  similarly  accoutred,  galloped 
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off,  as  fast  as  steeds  could  cany  them,  to  friend- 
ly Lorraine.  The  Duke  de  Mazarin  rushed  to 
the  King  for  help.  His  Majesty  recommended 
the  Duke  to  go  to  the  Angel  Gabriel ! 

Strange  and  various  were  the  adventures  of 
the  errant  lady — but  they  are  too  long  to  enu- 
merate. She  found  rest  for  a time  with  her 
sister  of  Colonna;  but,  what  with  lovers,  and 
quarrels,  and  family  dissensions,  the  house  of 
the  great  Constable  became  an  undesirable  y si- 
dence  for  more  parties  than  one,  and  the  two 
sisters  fled  from  Italy  together.  It  is  Madame 
de  Grignan  who  says  of  these  remarkable  wo- 
men, on  this  occasion,  that  “ they  journeyed  like 
heroines  of  romance,  with  countless  jewels  and 
not  a. change  of  linen.”  After  fruitless  attempts 
to  come  to  an  understanding  with  her  husband, 
the  Duchess  wandered  from  one  country  to  an- 
other, till  she  found  refuge  in  Savoy.  St.- 
Evremond  says,  she  passed  three  years  there  in 
reflection  and  study.  She,  probably,  had  other 
pastime ; for  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  who  had  paid 
her  the  most  gallant  attentions,  was  no  Booner 
dead  than  his  widow,  the  regent,  turned  her 
out  of  the  country.  The  act  was  stringent,  but 
veiy  significative. 

Plumed  and  perruked,  the  wandering  Ama- 
zon, fearing  nothing  but  being  compelled  to 
travel  about  with  her  restless  husband,  journeyed 
over  Europe,  and  at  last  reached  England,  where 
the  dashing  beauty  was  received  with  enthusi- 
asm. Who,  acquainted  ever  so  slightly  with 
the  memoirs  of  the  times  from  Charles  the 
Second  to  William  the  Third,  has  not  heard  of 
the  Duchess  of  Mazarin,  first*  cousin  to  the 
Duchess  of  York  ? She  and  Morin  introduced 
the  game  of  basset,  and  if  they  did  not  ruin  the 
Cavaliers,  it  was  because  that  consummation 
had  fallen  on  those  gay  gentlemen  already. 
The  whole  Cavalier  court  was  in  love  with  her ; 
duels  were  fought  about  her.  Soldiers,  sages, 
poets,  philosophers  (of  whom  the  Memoirs  of 
the  Cardinal  Dubois  name  more  than  M.  Renee) 
paid  her  homage.  The  wisest,  wrho  refrained 
from  courting  her,  acknowledged  her  beauty, 
admired  her  wit,  and  wondered  at  her  audacity. 
The  latter  was  astounding,  and  she  would  with 
little  or  no  scruple  address  herself  to  her  friend 
“ Vossius,  Canon  of  Windsor,”  with  the  flatter- 
ing remark,  “Now,  Mr.  Canon  Vossius,  as  you 
have  read  all  sorts  of  books,  except  the  Bible, 
you  can  probably  explain  this  matter  to  us.” 
She  resided  among  our  gay  and  grave  ancestors 
during  a score  of  years,  not  all  of  which  were 
brilliant,  for  her  husband  would  allow  her  no- 
thing unless  she  consented  to  live,  that  is,  trot 
about  France,  with  him  in  the  heavy  family- 
coach  ; and,  with  the  overthrow  of  the  Stuarts, 
she  lost  the  pension  originally  granted  her  by 
Charles  the  Second.  The  tardy,  and  not  very 
requisite,  gallantry  of  William  the  Third  at 
length  awarded  her  two  thousand  pounds  a year, 
and  with  this  she  kept  a frolicsome  house  in 
Kensington  Square.  Or,  rather,  not  with  this, 
for  the  goddess  of  St.-Evremond  and  the  tem- 
porary idol  of  Waller  was  not  a woman  to  keep 


within  her  income.  She  lived  far  beyond  it, 
for  she  had  no  really  honest  principle,  and  the 
splendor  of  her  life  was  only  a splendid  miseiy. 
She  had  as  many  creditors  at  her  doors  as  cava- 
liers, and  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  which  car- 
ried importunity  farthest.  At  Chelsea,  she  main- 
tained her  little  summer-court.  There  she  died, 
in  1609 ; and  then,  and  not  till  then,  her  hus- 
band triumphed.  He  got  possession  of  her  body, 
stuffed  it  into  his  traveling  carriage,  and  exult- 
ingly  galloped  with  it  all  over  France,  in  spite 
of  her!  Evelyn  has  not  forgotten  to  make  re- 
cord of  this  extraordinary  woman  in  his  Diary. 
Under  date  of  July  11,  1699,  he  says: 

“ Now  died  the  famous  Duchess  of  Mazarine. 
She  had  been  the  richest  lady  in  Europe ; she 
was  niece  of  Cardinal  Mazarine,  and  was  mar- 
ried to  the  richest  subject  in  Europe,  as  it  is 
said.  She  was  born  at  Rome,  educated  in 
France,  and  was  an  extraordinary  beauty  and 
wit,  but  dissolute,  and  impatient  of  matrimoni- 
al restraint,  so  as  to  be  abandoned  by  her  hus- 
band, and  banished,  when  she  came  into  En- 
gland for  shelter,  lived  on  a pension  given  her 
here,  and  is  reported  to  have  hastened  her  death 
by  intemperate  drinking  strong  spirits.  She  has 
w’ritten  her  own  story,  and  so  has  her  other  ex- 
travagant sister,  wife  to  the  noble  family  of  Co- 
lonna.” 

Marianne  Mancini  was  the  sole  niece  of  Maz- 
arin left  unmarried  at  his  death  ; but  the  Car- 
dinal may  be  said  to  have  negotiated  her  mar- 
riage with  the  Duke  de  Bouillon,  the  relative 
of  Turenne,  as  he  lay  dying.  She  was  a pre- 
cocious child,  who,  in  the  year  1662,  became  a 
duchess,  at  fifteen,  and  at  that  age  was  at  the  ' 
head  of  a little  college  of  great  wits,  and  made 
verses  herself  with  the  readiness  of  a lady  who 
mistakes  inclination  for  inspiration.  It  was  at 
her  house  that  La  Fontaine  learned  the  way  to 
become  celebrated.  At  the  age  of  forty-four  he 
had  achieved  no  reputation — a fact  that  may  be 
very  consoling  to  middle-aged  rhymers  inclined 
to  despair  of  ever  being  famous.  It  was  Mari- 
anna Mancini  who  impressed  on  the  poet  that 
his  grace  and  strength  lay  in  “ Fable-making.” 

It  were  well  if  she  had  impressed  him  with  no 
other  conviction,  but,  unfortunately,  the  fact  re- 
mains, that  if  he  composed  Fables  to  please  the 
world,  he  also  composed  his  famous,  or  infa- 
mous, “ Contes”  to  please  the  Duchess,  whose 
love  for  that  sort  of  literature  was  like  the  mor- 
bid taste  of  the  gastronome  for  corruption  and 
rottenness.  Perhaps  at  none  of  the  intellect- 
ual courts  maintained  by  the  nieces  of  Mazarin 
were  so  many  illustrious  men,  of  all  classes,  ever 
Assembled  as  at  that  of  which  Marianne  Mancini 
was  the  glittering  sovereign.  Their  judgment, 
like  that  of  any  other  court;  was  not  infallible, 
for  courtiers  and  sovereign  lady  patronized  Pra- 
don  against  Racine.  When  the  latter  produced 
his  “ Phedre”  the  Duchess  de  Bouillon  took  the 
whole  of  the  tickets,  packed  the  house  from  the 
pit  to  the  roof,  during  the  first  six  representa- 
tions, and  hissed  the  piece  from  the  stage.  She 
lost  her  time  and  her  money,  and  in  no  way  prof- 
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ited  poor  Pradon.  While  the  Duchess  was  thus 
engaged,  the  Duke  was  over  the  frontier,  at  war, 
or  at  some  one  of  his  country  seats,  hunting  the 
stag  or  the  wolf. 

Such  a lady  was  likely  to  get  into  one  of  those 
little  family  difficulties  which  were  thought  to 
be  expiated  by  a temporary  confinement  in  a 
convent.  From  thence  she  returned  more  joy- 
ous and  brilliant  than  ever,  and  44  people  of  qual- 
ity” hailed  her  return  among  them  as  honest 
folk  in  legends  welcome  back  the  victorious  vir- 
gin who  had  gone  forth  to  slay  a dragon,  or  enact 
any  other  service  for  a distracted  community. 

Like  the  buxom  lady  in  the  44  Marchande  des 
Goujons,”  the  device  of  the  Duchess  was,  with 
regard  to  les  grosmots , that  44les  plus  gros  sont 
les  meilleurs.”  She  sat  out  orgies  with  the 
Yendomes,  and  feared  nobody  in  heaven,  or  in 
the  earth  beneath,  not  even  the  King.  More- 
over, though  she  appears  to  have  had  little  be- 
lief in  God,  she  had  great  faith  in  the  Devil  — 
for  she,  too,  went  to  the  poisoning  fortune-teller, 
La  Voisin ; and  her  worship  there  was  followed 
by  an  exile,  part  of  which  she  spent  in  England 
with  her  sister,  the  Duchess  of  Mazarin.  She 
remained  here  till  the  accession  of  William  the 
Third.  Marianne  looked  on  him  as  a monster, 
and  expected  rough  usage  at  his  hands,  but  he 
gallantly  sent  her  back  to  France  in  his  own 
yacht.  She  did  not  experience  any  thing  like 
similar  gallantry  at  the  hands  of  Louis,  who, 
on  her  asking  permission  to  reside  in  the  capi- 
tal, replied  that  she  might  live  where  she  pleased 
— except  in  any  of  the  places  she  would  have 
been  pleased  to  live  in.  Nevertheless,  after  some 
wandering,  she  succeeded  in  returning  to  the 
capita],  where,  with  or  without  her  Duke,  all  the 
court  was  at  her  feet,  and  all  people  beyond  it 
bowed  low  to  the  idol,  and  named  her  Queen  of 
Paris.  She  does  not  seem  to  have  kept  her  po- 
sition there,  but  she  did  what  was,  probably,  as 
agreeable  to  her — namely,  retained  her  beauty, 
her  grace — indeed,  her  entire  charms,  until  the 
period  of  her  death,  in  1714. 

We  have  said  nothing  of  the  nephews  of  Maz- 
arin. Indeed,  of  the  three,  Philippe,  Duke  de 
Nevers,  alone  reached  man’s  estate.  The  only 
thing  that  can  be  said  of  this  worthless  person- 
age— of  whom  some  horrible,  and,  we  trust, 
groundless,  stories  are  told — is  that  he  was  the 
grandfather  of  the  Duke  de  Nivernois,  the  last 
of  the  Mancinis.  Even  of  the  nieces,  after  the 
first  two,  we  cease  to  44  regler  nos  comptes  avec 
la  vertu.”  There  is  this,  at  least,  remarkable  in 
them  — that,  productive  os  was  each  marriage, 
for  which  such  care  was  taken  to  secure  wealth 
and  greatness  for  the  respective  couples  and  their 
progeny,  the  families  have,  with  their  wealth, 
entirely  perished.  There  are  representatives 
of  them,  perhaps,  in  the  case  of  the  Colonnas, 
but  there  is  no  direct  descendant  of  any  one  of 
them.  Mazarin  thought  he  had  done  every 
thing  to  secure  the  glory  and  greatness  of  his 
name,  his  family,  and  his  adopted  countiy,  by 
these  marriages.  He  failed  in  all ; and  if  Ven- 
dume,  the  issue  of  one,  rendered  some  service 
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to  France  in  the  bad  quarrel  touching  Spain, 
Eug&ne  of  Savoy,  the  issue  of  another,  inflicted 
more  ruin  on  the  country,  the  glory  of  whicli 
Mazarin  hoped  to  indissolubly  connect  with  that 
of  himself  and  family,  than  any  enemy  who  had 
ever  before  encountered  in  the  field  the  bravest 
of  the  armies  of  France.  The  designs  of  Maz- 
arin were  of  those  fantastic  tricks  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  poet,  exact  tears  from  the  angels. 
While  he  and  his  nieces  were  plotting  and  de- 
vising in  the  face  of  all  France,  there  was  one 
woman  who  quietly  raised  herself  above  them 
all.  That  woman,  in  her  early  days,  had  asked 
alms  of  Marie  Mancini.  Marie  was  then  almost 
Queen  of  France.  The  recipient  of  her  charity 
was,  however,  destined  to  become  the  wife  of 
Louis ; and  Madame  de  Main  tenon  may  have 
subsequently  smiled  at  the  recollection  how  she 
had  silently  risen  above  all  the  glittering,  rest- 
less, ambitious,  and  disappointed  Mazarins,  Mar- 
ti nozz  is,  and  Mancinis. 


THREE  CHAPTERS  OF  MY  LIFE. 

^ CHAPTER  I. 

T^TOT  that  I could  not,  if  desirable,  divide  my 
It  life  into  three  times  three  chapters,  or  in- 
deed divide  and  subdivide  it  after  the  manner 
of  a modem  novel,  but  that  would  divert  me 
from  my  purpose.  Besides,  my  life  thus  far 
seems  to  be  distinctly  marked  by  three  epochs. 

I seem  to  have  had  psychologically  three  dis- 
tinct lives ; to  have  been  born,  to  have  lived, 
and  to  have  died  three  times,  and  a new  self  to 
have  arisen  from  the  ashes  of  the  old.  I am 
not  so  venerable  but  that,  in  time,  I may  add 
other  chapters.  Yet,  at  present,  I will  adhere 
to  my  plan,  and,  beginning  with  Chapter  One, 

I make  at  once  a very  homely  and  unprepossess- 
ing assertion.  I was  the  child  of  very  poor  pa- 
rents. My  first  recollections  are  of  the  priva- 
tions, the  annoyances,  the  inconveniences  of 
poverty.  From  the  moment  I was  conscious 
of  the  possession  of  a pair  of  shoes  the  necessity 
of  guarding  them  against  accident  destroyed  all 
my  satisfaction  in  them ; and  so  with  every  thipg 
beyond  our  homeliest  clothes ; so,  in  fact,  with  the 
everyday  garments  of  our  childhood,  we  were 
impressed  with  the  absolute  necessity  of  preserv- 
ing them,  and  an  unlucky  rent  or  stain  was  vis- 
ited on  our  young  heads  with  greater  severity 
than  many  a gross  dereliction  of  moral  duty. 

Of  course  we  were  debarred  the  sports  and  free- 
dom that  belong  to  childhood ; we  could  neither 
run,  nor  romp,  nor  scour  the  fields  as  other  chil- 
dren did ; we  grew  up  without  the  sunshine,  and 
a heavy  atmosphere  of  care  darkened  our  home ; 
we  felt  its  presence  as  a dead  weight  upon  our 
souls,  without  comprehending  what  it  was.  I 
say  we.  There  were  three  of  us  once — my  sisters 
Belle  and  Lucy,  and  myself.  My  name  is  Ann 
— a hard  name,  and  I was  hard ; not  by  nature, 
but  I would  not  yield  to  circumstances,  and 
hardened  myself  against  them. 

We  were  poor,  very  poor.  440h!  why  are 
clothes  so  hard  to  get,  and  why  should  we  care 
what  we  wear?”  T used  to  say  to  Belle. 
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44  1 don’t  care  what  I wear,”  said  Belle ; 44  all 
I want  is  to  be  able  to  jump  and  run.  I would 
be  willing  to  go  whitewashed  all  summer  to 
have  my  liberty.” 

Lucy,  the  youngest  of  the  family,  was  a pale, 
blue-eyed,  very  pious  girl,  always  thoughtful, 
always  conscientious.  It  makes  my  heart  sad, 
now,  to  recall  her  sweet,  sympathizing,  helpful, 
patient  ways.  She  took  so  much  care  upon  her- 
self, tried  to  take  so  much  from  our  mother.  I 
can  not  remember  her  as  a child;  I used  to 
watch  her  sometimes  as  she  sat  on  the  floor,  a 
puny  little  baby  whom  nobody  had  time  to  play 
with.  My  mother  would  take  her  up,  nurse  her 
at  her  bosom,  and  set  her  down  again  when  her 
hunger  was  satisfied.  The  large  blue  eyes  up- 
turned with  that  wonderful,  beseeching  infant 
look  met  no  sunshine  from  my  mother’s  glance. 
She  never  cried,  she  never  asked  to  be  petted  or 
caressed.  People  that  came  in  said,  44  What  a 
good  baby  I”  But  she  never  looked  or  seemed 
like  a baby ; her  soul,  all  at  once,  seemed  to 
have  outgrown  its  childish  longings,  and  she 
never  had  a childlike  existence.  She  grew  up 
with  a sweet,  sad  unconsciousness  of  her  own 
wants,  to  take  the  burden  of  life  from  others  and 
carry  it  herself.  God  fed  her  with  the  heavenly 
manna,  that  her  soul  might  be  earlier  ripe  for 
heaven.  4 4 As  a dream  when  one  awaketh,” 
we  awoke  one  day  to  find  her  gone.  She  died 
in  my  father’s  arms.  She  was  his  child — more 
like  him  than  any  of  us — and  when  she  left  him 
she  seemed  to  draw  him  after  her. 

Nobody  that  saw  my  poor  father  moving  on 
quietly  in  the  profitless  round  of  duty,  that  told 
Rule  for  himself  and  his  family,  know  of  the 
wealth  of  love  smothered  in  his  heart.  A great 
sorrow  had  passed  over  him,  and  the  life  of  life 
was  hid  under  the  ashes  of  hopes  gone  out.  A 
younger  brother,  one  whom  he  had  idolized, 
robbed  him  of  his  wealth ; that  he  could  have 
borne.  But  when  be  became  a vagabond,  and 
at  last  died  in  a prison,  my  father  broke  down ; 
he  never  got  over  that  grief,  that  shock  to  his 
pride.  He  lost,  little  by  little,  all  his  energy 
and  ambition.  Our  mother’s  nature  could  not 
play  gently  into  his  — could  not  understand, 
much  less  soothe  him.  She  had  no  patience 
with  the  weakness  that  succumbs  under  difficul- 
ties. She  despised  the  head  that  could  not  plan 
a fortune.  Her  father  had  been  a rich  man ; 
she  had  brought  a pretty  property  to  her  husband, 
but  it  had  melted  aw  ay  through  his  carelessness 
and  inefficiency.  She  never  quite  forgave  him. 
Her  milk  of  human  kindness  was  turned  to  gall. 
We  loved  her  because  she  was  our  mother,  but 
we  loved  our  father  because  he  loved  us.  As 
his  health  declined,  our  life  became  harder  and 
harder.  We  were  so  poor— oh ! I can  not  tell 
how  poor  we  were — we  had  enough  to  eat  and 
to  wear,  but  young  girls,  growing  up  into  so- 
ciety, even  into  village  society,  have  wants,  no- 
tions, often  false  and  foolish,  but  natural ; ideas 
of  beauty  and  fitness  that  can  not  yield  to  bare 
homely  necessities.  We  could  not  begin  to  dress 
or  to  live  like  our  neighbors.  We  tried  to  brace 


ourselves  up  sometimes  on  our  antecedents ; but 
who  cared  for  our  good  family  ? I had  a deal 
of  pride,  and  that  was  my  bane.  How  mortifi- 
cation and  disappointment  rankled  and  rankled 
in  my  restless  soul ! Belle  was  of  a merrier 
turn  and  wore  the  hard  chain  of  necessity  more 
lightly.  Could  but  some  gentle  spirit  have  come 
to  ns  in  youth,  and  softened  the  asperities  of  life 
to  us,  directing  us  to  something  higher ! But 
some  natures  are  left  to  work  out  their  own  sal- 
vation without  mubh  help : such  was  our  case. 

One  bright  winter  morning  there  came  to  us 
an  invitation  to  a sleigh-ride.  Belle’s  face  was 
in  a glow  as  she  communicated  the  glad  tid- 
ings; but  I refused  to  go.  44 1 will  never  go 
out  in  my  old  cloak  again,”  said  I,  firmly ; 44  be- 
sides— ” 

4 4 Besides  what  ?”  asked  Belle,  despondingly. 

44  It  does  not  keep  me  warm,”  said  I.  That 
was  a falsehood,  uttered  to  hide  a truth  I dared 
not  own  even  to  myself.  44  Who  brought  the 
invitation  ?”  I asked. 

44 Thomas  Carver,”  replied  Belle;  44 and  I 
told  him  we  would  go.” 

“You  may  go,”  said  I,  44 but  I shall  not;” 
and  I ran  up  stairs  to  our  room.  Our  room  1 
What  a chilling  recollection  it  calls  up— our 
cold,  north  room,  which  the  glow  of  sunlight 
never  visited,  nor  44  shadows  of  the  fitful  fire- 
light” ever  peopled.  Belle  followed  me  soon, 
and  found  me  shivering  in  my  cloak,  gazing  out 
of  a little  patch  in  my  frosty  window-pane  which 
I had  melted  with  my  breath. 

4 4 What  is  the  matter,  Ann?”  she  asked. 

44 1 don’t  know,  Belle,”  said  I.  44 1 suppose 
I am  cross ; but  I think  it  is  something  worse. 
I am  discouraged.  Life  is  so  hard,  so  comfort- 
less, so  wretched.  I wish  I was  dead.” 

44  Oh,  Ann  1” 

4 4 Yes,  I wish  I was  dead.  I am  getting 
more  wicked  every  day.” 

44  Then  you  ought  not  to  wish  to  die,  of  all 
things.” 

44  Better  die  now  than  live  to  grow  worse,” 
said  I;  44  and  I don’t  see  any  hope  of  better 
times.  Think  of  being  so  poor  always,  and  to 
have  so  many  wants  you  can’t  put  down.  To 
see  what  life  might  be,  and  what  it  is  to  some 
people.  My  heart  is  growing  as  hard  as  a stone.” 

44  But,  Ann,  you  don’t  feel  so  always,”  said 
Belle. 

4 4 To  look  forward  to  nothing  but  work, 
work,”  I continued.  44  Mother  working,  father 
working — all  of  us  working — and  no  good  to 
come  out  of  it ; no  pleasures,  no  kind  words  to 
make  it  easy,  no  time  to  be  merry.  Up  in  the 
morning  by  daylight,  to  do  the  same  things 
over  and  over ; and  go  to  bed  tired  night  after 
night.” 

44  But  it  is  not  so  always,  Ann,”  said  Belle, 
good-humoredly.  4 4 We  have  to  work,  to  bo 
sure,  but  we  have  our  laughs  and  our  jokes 
sometimes.  Ann,  come  down  stairs  by  the  fire. 
Your  blood  is  freezing  up.  Come  and  thaw 
out,  and  you  will  see  a good  time  coming.” 

44 1 don’t  feel  the  cold,”  said  I;  44  my  blood 
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was  frozen  up  long  ago.  I can  not  stay  at 
home,  Belle.  I have  been  thinking  about  it  for 
a long  time,  and  I have  made  np  my  mind  to  go.  ” 

“Go  where?" 

“Any  where,”  said  I.  “To  the  factory  and 
work — to  the  city  and  teach — to  Australia — to 
California — any  where.  Thomas  Carver  came 
to  invite  us  to  the  sleigh-ride,  did  he  ? Well, 
I suppose  he  thinks  I didn’t  see  him  turn  down 
the  lane,  the  other  day,  when  he  was  walking 
with  Ellen  Giles,  that  he  might  avoid  me.  And 
how  did  I feel  with  my  out-grown  cloak  and  my 
splay  shoes  1” 

“ But  you  are  as  handsome  again  in  the  face 
as- Ellen  Giles,”  said  Belle;  “and  I know 
Thomas  Carver  thinks  so.** 

I felt  the  color  mount  to  the  rootS  of  my  hair. 
“ And  yet,”  I added,  “ he  would  be  ashamed  to 
own  that  he  thought  so.  No,  Belle,  it's  no  use. 
I ain’t  a child  or  a fooL  I know  that  to  wear 
scant,  old-fashioned  clothes,  to  look  like  some 
old  relic  of  the  Ark,  is  a real  disadvantage  to 
one’s  prospects  in  this  world,  and  I Know  that 
the  best-looking  of  us  need  something  to  set  us 
off.  One  has  a mean  feeling  to  be  dressed  mean- 
ly. It  shows  itself  in  one’s  walking — in  every 
thing  one  does.  From  a child  I had  a hanker- 
ing for  beautiful  things.  When  I could  steal 
out  in  the  garden  and  trim  my  bonnet  with 
marigolds,  or  dress  myself  before  the  glass  with 
some  old  faded  ribbon,  and  play  queen,  I felt 
happy.  It  is  not  that  I care  to  be  admired,  but 
1 like  to  feel  satisfied  with  myself.  It  is  a nat- 
ural feeling.  God  makes  the  earth  beautiful ; 
He  paints  the  flowers  in  fair  colors ; He  clothes 
the  birds  in  bright  plumage;  the  trees  are 
pleased  to  wear  their  green  leaves,  and  the  hills 
grow  grander  and  higher  as  they  look  at  them- 
selves in  the  clear  pond.  It  is  not  fancy — it  is 
reality.  Do  you  remember  the  young  lady  who 
staid  at  Squire  Robinson’s  years  ago — she  came 
down  from  Boston  for  country  air?  Do  you 
remember,  Belle,  how  lovely  she  looked  in  her 
pink  morning-dress,  and  her  tiny  cap  trimmed 
with  pink  bows — her  neat  little  feet  in  gaiters 
— her  stockings  so  fine — her  white  collars  so  ex- 
quisitely worked ; whatever  she  put  on  became 
beautiful  with  the  air  she  gave  it,  and  yet  she  did 
not  seem  to  know  it.  She  was  happy,  because 
that  something  within  was  satisfied-  And  do 
you  remember  that  fine-looking  young  man  that 
came  to  see  her  ? They  said  she  was  engaged 
to  him.  She  was  to  him  like  a flower — like  a 
sweet  song.  Could  any  body  love  me  so  ?” 

Belle  looked  anxious  and  puzzled,  but  did  not 
answer  me  at  once.  At  last  she  said,  serious- 
ly: “I  don’t  understand  all  about  these  things, 
and  yet  I understand  somewhat.  I think  I am 
made  for  homely,  common  doings ; still,  I find 
myself  hoping  for  better  times  very  often.  It 
is  not  so  much  for  beautiful  things  to  wear,  but 
for  somebody  to  cheer  up  our  hearts  that  I 
long.  But  what  can  we  do  ? 1A t us  ask  the 
minister  what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong.” 

“The  minister!”  I exclaimed,  with  con- 
tempt; “what  does  the  minister  know  about 


it  ? No,  Belle,  I must  work  it  out  for  myself. 
The  minister  can’t  help  me,  for  I ain’t  religious. 
He  can  talk,  but  I feel.  I must  keep  on  reach- 
ing after  what  seems  good.  My  heart  is  my 
own,  and  my  wants  are  my  own.  I shall  nev- 
er be  satisfied  till  I have  tried  to  do  something. 
Oh,  Belle,  the  world  is  wide ! There  must  be 
some  place  in  it  for  me  where  I can  feel  at 
home,  and  God  is  every  where.  He  is  in  my 
darkness,  I suppose ; but  I want  to  go  where  it 
is  light  enough  to  see  Him  better.  There  is 
but  one  thing  that  holds  me  back.” 

“What  is  it?”  asked  Belle. 

“Our  poor  father.  Oh!  he  is  always  look- 
ing for  the  good  time  that  will  never  come. 
How  patiently  he  works  year  after  year  J”  Here 
Belle’s  eyes  moistened.  “ No,  Ann,  you  ought 
not  to  leave  our  poor  father,”  said  she ; “ it 
would  be  the  drop  too  much  if  he  thought  his 
children  were  forced  to  go  from  home.  Some 
time  things  will  be  different.  Some  time  you 
can  go  and  not  reproach  yourself.  Think  how 
much  his  pride  has  suffered  already,  and  to 
have  his  children  scattered — ” 

Suddenly,  as  we  Btood  side  by  side  talking 
and  shivering  with  cold  and  excitement,  a 
noise,  like  the  fall  of  a heavy  body  in  the  room 
below,  startled  us.  We  rushed  together  down 
stairs.  Our  father  had  fallen  in  a fit. 

4 4 Run  for  the  doctor ! ” said  my  mother.  But 
it  was  of  no  avail.  My  father  was  going  fast 
where  no  human  help  was  needed.  A ray  of 
consciousness  lit  up  the  last  hour.  He  looked 
the  love  he  could  not  speak,  and  died. 

Well,  we  lived  on  in  the  old  homestead,  poor- 
er than  ever,  for  we  had  lost  the  gentle  pres- 
ence that  kept  our  souls  from  starving.  We 
did  not  seem  to  each  other  to  mourn,  because 
the  old  restraint  lay  on  our  hearts  that  had 
closed  up  all  outwaid  expression  of  grief.  It 
seemed  as  if  care  and  perplexity  had  blunted 
the  fine  edge  of  our  feelings.  I look  back  now 
to  see  how  much  selfishness  lay  at  the  root  of 
our  sorrows — to  see  that  we  might  have  been 
happy  in  spite  of  our  poverty ; but  I see  also 
that  life  was  hard.  I feel  it  now — that  hard, 
unloving,  unlovely  life. 

With  me  the  old  feeling  of  discontent  return- 
ed after  the  first  shock  and  pressure  of  grief 
was  removed.  The  old  dreams  and  the  old 
longings,  too,  came  back.  4 4 The  house  is  go- 
ing to  rack  and  ruin,  Belle,”  said  I ; 44  and,  be- 
sides, there  is  a heavy  mortgage  on  it,  and  by- 
and-by  we  shall  be  obliged  to  give  it  up.  Now 
my  will  is  strong,  and  here  is  an  object.  I am 
determined  to  go—” 

“What  to  do?”  asked  Belle. 

“ See  here,”  said  I,  showing  an  advertise- 
ment in  the  newspaper:  44  4 Nursery  Governess 
Wanted.9  Look!  the  terms  are  liberal.  It 
will  do  for  a beginning,  and  I am  not  fitted  for 
any  thing  better  yet.  Perhaps  I can  find  time 
to  study  there,  and  you  know  £ can  teach  very 
little  children.” 

44 1 am  afraid  you  won’t  like  it,”  said  Belle. 
44  You  don’t  know  what  kind  of  people  they 
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may  be — rich  and  heartless,  perhaps ; and  yet, 
if  you  can  bear  i^— if*  yon  can  do  any  thing  to 
buy  back  the  old  home ; it  is  all  we  hare — all 
mother  has,  and  she  is  growing  old.  Dear 
Ann,  something  tells  me  you  had  better  go,  and 
I should  be  glad  if  I did  not  know  how  your 
feelings  might  be  hurt,  aiid  you  have  so  much 
pride.” 

44  I have  pride  enough  not  to  allow  my  feel- 
ings to  hurt  me,  Belle,"  said  I.  44  Such  as  we 
are  too  poor  to  nurse  our  feelings.” 

4 4 Have  you  said  any  thing  to  mother?”  ask* 
ed  Belle. 

44  No,”  I replied.  44 1 shall  speak  to  her  to- 
night ; but  now,  can  I make  myself  decent  to  go 
to  the  city  without  a cent  ?” 

‘‘Perhaps  you  could  borrow  a little  from 
Squire  Robinson.  I have  heard  father  tell  of 
the  time  when  he  helped  him,  a poor  drover 
bqy ; how  he  wanted  to  get  an  education,  and 
father  was  rich  then,  and  lent  him  money.  I 
suppose  he  paid  it  back,  but  I don’t  think  he 
has  forgotten  it.  He  will  be  glad  to  show  that 
he  remembers  it.” 

44 How  can  I ask  him?”  said  I.  44 What 
shall  I say?  I had  rather  go  in  my  old 
clothes.” 

44 1 will  ask  him,”  said  Belle.  44 1 know  he 
will  not  refuse.” 

In  the  evening  I spoke  to  my  mother  of  my 
plans,  showing  her  the  paper. 

44  You  can  not  offer  yourself  without  recom- 
mendation,” said  my  mother. 

44 1 can  ask  Squire  Robinson,”  said  I.  44  He 
is  a rich  man,  and  has  friends  in  Boston.” 

44  If  he  would  pay  his  debts  it  would  be  bet- 
ter than  writing  letters  of  recommendation,” 
said  my  mother,  bitterly.  44  But  ask  him.  I 
suppose  it’s  the  only  way.” 

I did  not  ask  her  what  he  owed  us ; but  the 
fact  that  he  was  in  our  debt,  gathered  from  my 
mother’s  words,  made  me  bold  to  present  my 
claims.  44  And  perhaps,”  said  I to  Belle,  44  if 
he  knows  I am  going  away  from  home — go- 
ing to  the  city — going  to  try  and  support  my- 
self— perhaps  it  may  enter  into  his  mind  that  a 
little  money  won’t  come  amiss,  and  perhaps  he 
may  offer  to  lend  me  some.”  Belle  encouraged 
me  to  hope  for  the  result  I had  suggested,  and 
I accordingly  went,  with  considerable  self-confi- 
dence, to  the  Squire,  presenting  my  plan,  and 
asking  if  he  would  give  me  a good  word.  He 
did  so  without  a moment’s  hesitation,  and  seat- 
ing himself  at  his  desk,  wrote  a recommenda- 
tory letter,  which  he  handed  to  me  open,  desir- 
ing at  the  same  time  that  I would  read  it,  and 
see  how  it  suited  me. 

I did  not  know  then  how  easy  it  is  to  be  gen- 
erous on  paper,  and  thought  every  word  of 
praise  came  straight  from  the  heart.  I felt  my 
self-respect  not  a little  heightened  at  the  dis- 
covery of  his  high  opinion  of  my  character  and 
hay  capabilities.  I expressed  my  gratitude 
more  warmly  than  was  my  custom,  for  a little 
spring  of  new  life  went  bubbling  up  in  my 
heart,  and  under  its  influence  my  accustomed 


reserve  of  manner  melted  away.  The  convic- 
tion that  he  approved  of  my  plan,  and  highly 
esteemed  my  capacities,  gave  me  the  additional 
courage  to  present  my  necessities  more  in  de- 
tail ; and  I asked  him,  in  full  confidence  that 
he  would  grant  my  wish,  if  he  could  lend  me  a 
little  money  for  on  outfit,  promising  that  I would 
return  it  in  a very  short  time  if  1 was  so  fortu- 
nate as  to  obtain  the  situation. 

I saw  in  a moment  that  I had  ventured  too 
far,  and  I would  have  given  any  thing  to  have 
unsaid  those  last  words.  He  looked  at  me  nar- 
rowly as  he  replied,  44  You  are  not  sure  of  ob- 
taining the  situation.”  No,  I was  not.  At 
that  moment  I did  not  feel  sure  of  any  thing. 

I had  begun  to  doubt  my  ability  to  fill  any  sit- 
uation— my  self-respect  faded  as  it  came.  It 
had  gone,  I knew  not  how  or  where,  and  the 
old  demon  of  pride  w'as  roused  again  fiercer  than 
ever.  I was  preparing  to  bid  him  a cold  good- 
morning when  he  desired  me  to  wait  a minute, 
and,  taking  out  his  pocket-book,  he  unrolled  a 
package  of  bank-bills,  more  in  number  than  I 
had  ever  seen,  and,  fjresenting  me  a note,  said, 
“Young  women  appear  best  in  plain  clothes, 
particularly  when  they  solicit  the  patronage  of 
the  rich.  It  would  be  very  unbecoming  in  you, 
Miss  Ann,  to  present  yourself  for  sendee  tricked 
out  in  finery  and  furbelows.  Sensible  people  , 
would  be  prejudiced  against  you  at  once.” 

I think  every  drop  of  blood  in  my  body  rushed 
to  my  face  at  this,  as  I considered  it,  imperti- 
nent and  cruel  speech.  Had  he  not  eyes,  and 
could  he  not  see  for  himself  the  meanness  of 
my  attire  ? Had  he  not  daughters — daughters 
whom  my  father’s  generosity  enabled  him  to 
clothe  in  silk  and  jewels  ? Was  not  my  family 
better  born  and  better  bred  than  his  ? I did 
not  take  the  bill — I saw  what  it  was — a two-dol- 
lar  note.  Could  he  thus  insult  the  daughter 
of  one  who  had  been  his  benefactor  at  a time 
when  he  needed  help  ? I did  not  take  it,  but, 
repeating  my  thanks  for  the  letter,  added,  44  With 
your  opiuion  of  what  the  daughter  of  respectable 
parents  needs,  I am  only  sorry  to  have  asked  a 
favor  which,  as  you  say,  I may  not  be  able  to 
return.”  His  look  of  blank  amazement  made 
the  recollection  of  our  interview  almost  ludi- 
crous in  spite  of  roy  vexation*  and  Belle  had  a 
hearty  laugh  over  it  “I  will  make  him  eat 
his  words  some  time,”  I said.  44 1 feel  that  it 
would  be  motive  enough  to  work  and  struggle 
only  to  place  myself  high  enough  to  look  down 
on  Squire  Robinson  and  his  whole  family.” 

Impotent  rage  of  poverty  1 What  simpletons 
it  makes  of  us ! 

Belle  said  I must  get  a letter  also  from  the 
minister,  and  the  next  day  I went  alone  to  his 
study  to  ask  for  one.  That  visit  changed  the 
Marah  in  my  heart  to  sweetness.  44  My  dear 
child,”  said  Parson  Brooks,  44 1 honor  your  pur- 
pose, and  I must  do  all  I can  to  help  you.  I 
know  many  good  people  in  Boston  to  whom  I 
will  write,  that  if  you  fail  of  getting  the  situation 
yon  hope  for  they  may  help  yon  to  find  another. 

I suppose  you  are  not  unprepared  for  some  an- 
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noyances  and  vexations.  They  are  inevitable 
in  any  situation,  bnt  they  will  not  seriously  dis- 
turb your  peace  if  you  keep  always  in  view  the 
object  for  which  you  labor.  My  dear  Ann,  I 
have  a father’s  sympathy  for  you.  You  remem- 
ber my  poor  Helen.  It  seems  but  a little  while 
ago  that  she  left  her  home  with  the  same  pur- 
pose that  now  inspires  you — to  gain  an  honora- 
ble independence,  and  to  provide  for  the  de- 
clining years  of  her  parents.  Her  career  of 
usefulness  was  short,  but  she  filled  it  well,  God 
knows.”  Then,  opening  his  desk,  he  began 
busying  himself  with  his  papers — I thought  to 
hide  his  emotion  quite  as  much  as  to  answer 
any  other  end ; but  returning  in  a few  moments 
to  the  spot  where  I sat,  he  handed  me  a letter, 
which  he  said  he  wished  me  not  to  read  until 
I got  home ; and  added,  “ I will  write  to  my 
friends,  and  also  send  you  the  needful  testimo- 
nials this  evening,  and  may  God  bless  you,  my 
child ! Think  of  me  as  a father,  and  if  trouble 
or  sorrow  overtake  you  come  to  me.”  I could 
have  kissed  the  hand  that  was  extended  to  me, 
but  the  habit  of  restraint  was  too  strong  to  be 
overcome  by  any  sudden  impulse.  Yet  I am 
sure  he  must  have  seen — he  must  have  felt  that 
I was  grateful.  I took  the  letter  to  my  room, 
and  as  I opened  it  a bill  fell  out — a twenty-dol- 
lar  note — more  money  than  I had  ever  owned 
before.  So  kind  and  considerate  were  the  few 
lines  accompanying  it,  I believed,  while  I read 
them,  that  my  heart  was  so  softened  toward  the 
whole  world  that  I never  should  cherish  resent- 
ment again — that  my  pride  was  conquered  for- 
ever. We  do  not  know  how  deeply  rooted  is 
the  selfishness  of  our  own  hearts.  How  rich  I 
felt  the  miliionnaire  can  not  comprehend,  unless 
he  can  remember  the  first  lucky  turn  in  the  tide 
which  led  him  on  to  fortune.  With  Belle’s  help 
I soon  fitted  out  my  wardrobe.  I staid  at  home 
from  church  because  I was  too  shy  of  being  ob- 
served in  my  new  bonnet,  but  I remember  well 
the  childish  delight  with  which  I contemplated 
the  various  tasteful  articles  that  were  spread  out 
upon  the  bed  preparatory  to  packing.  I locked 
the  doo£  and  tried  on  one  after  another  before 
the  glass ; and  with  what  exultation  I made  the 
discovery  that  my  foot  looked  lady-like  and  trim 
in  a neat-fitting  shoe,  and  that  my  face,  within 
a becoming  bonnet,  was  a card  of  recommenda- 
tion in  itself.  I am  frank  to  confess  it.  I felt 
an  honest  satisfaction  in  the  consciousness  that 
I was  handsome.  But  I must,  make  my  story 
short  I have  an  object  in  telling  it,  and  will 
speak  to  the  purpose. 

CHAPTER  H. 

I parted  from  my  mother  and  sister  and 
went  to  Boston,  presented  myself  with  my  testi- 
monials, and  was  accepted.  Mrs.  Hammond 
professed  to  be  well  pleased  with  my  appearance. 
After  talking  with  me  a few  moments  in  the 
drawing-room  she  led  the  way  to  the  nursery — 
my  field  of  duty.  A young  lady  sat  looking  out 
upon  the  street  as  I entered.  Her  back  was  to- 
ward the  door.  “ Katharine,”  said  the  elder 


lady,  “ here  is  Miss  Ann  Callender,  from  Cam- 
den— perhaps  she  knows  your  old  friend,  Squire 
Robinson.”  The  young  lady  turned,  and  I 
recognized  my  heroine  of  the  pink  wrapper.  It 
was  she,  but  how  changed!  How  pale  and 
sick  she  looked ! What  a heavy  drooping  eye- 
lid she  bore — as  if  it  were  weighed  down  with 
unshed  tears ! It  was  plain  that  she  did  not 
recognize  me,  not  even  by  name,  and  J felt  re- 
lieved. 

“Are  you  fond  of  children,  Ann  i*  she  asked, 
after  Mrs.  Hammond  left  the  room. 

“ I think  I am,”  I replied ; “ but  I have  never 
had  the  care  of  them.” 

“You  will  find  it  requires  patience;  but  if 
you  love  children,  if  you  can  make  them  love 
you,  it  will  be  easier.  These  are  very  much 
spoiled.  Harry — Susie — here  is  your  new  gov- 
erness. I hope  you  will  try  to  make  her  hap- 
P7-” 

“I  won’t,”  said  the  boy.  “If  she  don’t  do 
as  I tell  her  I guess  I’ll  kick  her — won’t  you, 
Susie  ?”  And  Susie  said  “Yes,”  of  course. 

Miss  Katharine  sighed,  “ Ah ! they  are  sadly 
spoiled,  Ann ; but  I will  help  you  bring  them 
into  older.  I love  children.  It  is  the  delight 
of  my  life  to  have  them  about  me.  I will  leave 
you  now  to  get  acquainted  with  them,  for  I have 
not  been  out  to-day.” 

“ What  is  your  name,  little  boy  ?”  I inquired, 
as  Miss  Katharine  shut  the  door. 

“ I won’t  tell  you,”  replied  the  child. 

“And  you  will  tell  me  your  name,  little 
girl  ?”  said  I,  extending  my  hand  toward  her  in 
the  kindest  manner  I knew  how  to  assume. 

“Don’t  you  do  it,”  said  the  boy;  and  the 
child  echoed  her  brother,  “ I won’t  do  it.” 

“ Oh,  very  well  I”  I said,  determined  that  no 
coaxing  should  enter  into  my  discipline.  “ Do 
as  you  please and  taking  down  a book  from 
the  shelves  I began  to  read,  quite  regardless  of 
their  presence. 

“ That’s  my  book,”  said  Master  Harry,  “ and 
I won’t  let  you  see  it,  Miss.”  I paid  no  atten- 
tion to  him,  but  kept  on  reading.  He  came 
round,  of  course,  as  I knew  he  would,  and  pres- 
ently mounted  my  knee  to  have  me  show  him 
the  pictures. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  describe  my  life  day  after 
day  in  my  new  capacity.  It  had  its  annoy- 
ances, its  fatigues,  and  its  perplexities ; it  had, 
also,  its  relief  and  its  enjoyment.  I learned 
soon  to  love  the  children,  and  they  were  truly 
fond  of  me.  Yet  many  things  seemed  strange 
and  mysterious  in  the  family,  and  there  was  an 
atmosphere  of  unhappiness  every  where  around. 
What  was  the  strangest  fact  of  all,  I could  not 
get  a sight  at  Mr.  Hammond.  He  never  came 
into  the  nursery,  and  I seldom  went  out  of  it. 
I took  my  meals  as  they  were  prepared,  at  a 
different  hour  from  the  rest  of  the  family.  Some- 
times Miss  Katharine  dined  with  the  children 
and  myself,  sometimes  in  her  own  room.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Hammond  dined  very  late  in  the  after* 
noon.  How  many  times  I tried,  by  making  an 
errand  down  stairs,  to  meet  him  as  he  retired  to 
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his  room  after  dinner,  but  he  came  up  the  front 
stair-case  only  occasionally,  as  there  was  a near- 
er way  to  his  own  room.  As  to  catching  a 
glimpse  of  him  when  he  went  out  of  the  house 
on  a morning,  that,  too,  was  an  impossibility, 
the  front  door  being  covered  by  a portico,  which 
entirely  screened  him  from  observation.  I 
thought  it  very  strange  he  never  came  up  to  see 
the  children,  and  still  stranger  that  I was  never 
told  to  bring  them  down.  I might  have  fancied 
him  an  old  dotard  whom  his  family  wished  to 
keep  out  of  sight  if  I had  not  once  heard  his 
voice — the  voice  of  a young  man.  One  day  I 
addressed  Miss  Katharine  as  Miss  Hammond. 
She  started.  44  Ann,”  said  she,  44  never  call  me 
that  again.  My  name  is  not  Hammond.  Call 
me  Miss  Katharine,  or  Katharine,  if  you  please. 
Mr.  Hammond  is  not  my  father.”  Why  could 
she  not  have  said  more,  and  relieved  my  curi- 
osity? Was  her  silence,  were  these  strange 
ways  of  the  family,  accidental  ? Did  the  mys- 
tery exist  in  my  imagination  merely?  Cer- 
tainly Katharine  was  unhappy — certainly  there 
was  restraint  all  around.  I enjoyed  the  excite- 
ment of  trying  to  unravel  the  plot  that  I was 
convinced  would  make  an  interesting  romance 
if  known. 

44  Ann,”  said  Miss  Katharine  to  me  one  even- 
ing as  we  sat  together  in  the  nursery,  44  do  you 
know  how  much  I like  you — how  much  I would 
love  you  if  you  would  let  me,  but  you  are  so 
cold?” 

I looked  up  at  her,  amazed  and  incredulous. 

44 1 see  you  don’t  understand  me,  and  I sup- 
pose you  can  not.  You  have  got  some  false 
and  ridiculous  notions  in  your  head,  and  you 
won’t  let  me  come  near  you.” 

44 1 do  not  wish  to  forget,  Miss  Katharine,” 
said  I,  44  that  I am  nothing  but  a/hursery  gov- 
erness.” 

44 1 thought  so  I I knew  how  it  was,  Ann,” 
she  continued.  44  You  are  wickedly  proud,  and 
it  makes  you  appear  cold  and  hard.  If  you 
were  not  so,  you  would  have  seen  long  ago  how 
my  heart  turns  to  you  for  love,  how  I would 
like  to  call  you  fiiend ! You  would  have  seen, 
perhaps,  how  much  I need  a friend.” 

I looked  at  her — she  was  very  pale. 

44  Yes,  Ann,”  said  she,  rising,  and  laying  her 
thin  hand  on  my  head,  44 1 need  a friend.  I 
know  I have  one  there  where  I am  going,  but  I 
need  one  here  — one  who  will  be  true  to  me  in 
life  and  death.  Will  you  be  that  one,  Ann  ?” 

I burst  into  tears. 

44  You  are  not  cold  ! Oh,  then,  Ann,  let  us 
love  each  other.  Be  my  sister.  It  will  only  be 
for  a little  while ; but  when  I am  gone  it  will 
make  you  happy  to  remember  the  good  you  did 
me !” 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  my  life,  before 
so  barren,  had  now  a new  interest.  Dear  Kath- 
arine ! I thank  her  for  first  calling  me  out  of 
my  own  selfishness  to  feel  that  I could  make 
one  human  life  brighter  by  my  sympathy. 

I am  aware  that  before  this  time  I ought  to 
have  given— or,  at  least,  to  have  attempted — a 


description  of  Mrs.  Hammond ; I mean  of  her 
person.  Deeper  than  the  outside  it  does  not 
now  suit  my  purpose  to  fathom.  If  I could 
paint  a portrait  of  her  as  she  seemed  to  me  at 
the  time  I was  domesticated  in  her  family,  you 
would  say  never  canvas  showed  a more  beauti- 
ful face  and  form.  She  looked  full  ten  years 
younger  than  her  daughter,  and  was  mote  radi- 
ant in  her  beauty  than  Katharine  had  ever  been, 
though  not  so  lovely  in  all  the  softness  of  wo- 
manhood. Those  splendid  dark  eyes,  that 
wealth  of  raven  hair,  the  matchless  taste  with 
which  she  wore  every  thing,  her  manner  of  per- 
fect ease  that  nothing  could  surprise  into  spon- 
taneous emotion,  that  full,  rounded,  voluptuous 
figure — But  the  portrait  has  been  drawn  by  an 
artist  more  skillful  than  myself,  the  form  mould- 
ed by  a sculptor  to  adorn  his  own  studio ; why 
should  I try  to  describe  her  in  words  ? 

Months  passed,  finding  me  still  at  the  same 
post  of  duty.  I loved  it  better — I loved  every 
thing  and  everybody  more,  now  that  I had  been 
admitted  to  an  equality  with  Katharine.  I loved 
her  devotedly,  and  she  was  worthy.  Yet,  in  my 
inmost  soul,  I still  quarreled  with  my  destiny. 

One  day,  after  returning  with  the  children 
from  their  daily  walk,  I heard  the  sound  of 
voices  in  Katharine’s  room,  which  was  adjoin- 
ing mine.  As  the  children  were  unusually 
sleepy  and  quiet,  I could  not  help  overhearing 
the  conversation.  Without  intending  to  listen, 
I sat  like  one  spell-bound.  I must  repeat  it,  in 
order  to  the  unfolding  of  my  story. 

44 No,  no,  no — never!”  It  was  Katharine's 
voice.  She  continued,  after  a moment’s  pause, 
44 1 can  never  see  him  again  1 I do  not  judge, 
I can  not  judge,  him  or  you.  It  is  not  for  me 
to  disturb  the  past — it  is  not  for  him  to  disturb 
my  present !” 

44  For  my  sake,  Katharine,”  replied  another 
voice,  which  I knew  to  be  Mrs.  Hammond’s. 
44  He  has  asked  of  me  this  sacrifice — that  I will 
implore  you  to  hear  once  more  what  he  has  to 
say.  Can  you  refuse  this  to  your  mother  ? Is 
she  not  already  wretched  enough?  Oh,  my 
child,  I kneel  to  you ! Grant  me  this,  my  last 
prayer  1 Though  I stoop  to  this  for  his  sake, 
grant  it,  Katharine,  for  mine.  You  do  not  know, 
you  can  not  comprehend,  my  heart.  I am  a 
slave,  but  I love  my  chains  — love  even  the 
pangs  that  have  eaten  into  my  soul — because 
they  come  through  him !” 

44  Mother,  I pity  you  !** 

44  Yes,  you  may  well  say  so,  but  I love  my 
wretchedness  endured  for  love  of  him.  Will 
you  see  him  to-night?  He  leaves  to-morrow 
for  an  absence  of  some  weeks ; may  he  bid  you 
farewell  ?” 

44  How  cruel  of  you  both  to  ask  of  me  this 
sacrifice  of  my  pride  1” 

44  Forgive  me,  Katharine.  I have  long  ago 
lost  mine.  You  can  not  lose  yours.” 

44  So  much  the  worse  for  you,  mother.  You 
gave  up  that  which  is  woman’s  sole  defense ! 
But  I do  not  blame  you.  You  speak  truly  — I 
do  not  understand  such  love.  I left  you  to  your 
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happiness.  I should  never  have  returned  but  at 
jour  summons,  or  to  shield  you  from  the  carp- 
ing criticism  of  the  world.  You  promised  me 
— he  promised  me  — my  retirement  should  be 
inviolate.  How  have  you  kept  your  word  ?” 

4 4 But  it  is  the  first,  the*  last,  time.  Why  are 
you  so  implacable  ?” 

44  Implacable  ! Can  I believe  such  an  epi- 
thet applied  to  me  ?” 

44  Oh,  forgive  me,  Katharine.  Do  not  lay  up 
against  me  the  word*  I utter  in  torture— on  the 
rack  !” 

44  Poor  mother ! Believe  me,  I would  die  to 
secure  your  true  happiness.  Shall  I,  then, 
shrink  from  what  you  ask  me  ? No  1 I will 
see  him  this  evening  — this  evening,  in  the 
nurseiy.  Oh,  mother,  could  I but  make  you 
really,  truly,  wisely  happy ; that  you  need  not 
love  him  less,  but  God  more  — goodness,  duty 
more  ; that  you  could  only  wake  from  this  sleep, 
this  death  of  the  soul — from  this  wild  dream  of 
passion — and  find  your  true  happiness ! I be- 
lieve you  may  yet  be  happy ; but  what  you  feel 
now  is  only  a delirium.  We  will  not  talk  any 
more — it  is  only  saying  over  and  over  again  the 
old  story.  Mother,  while  I live  I will  pray  for 
you ; when  I die,  if  it  is  permitted  me  to  draw 
nearer  to  your  spirit  than  I can  do  here,  I will 
try  to  make  you  feel  what  the  peace  of  heaven 
is — what  that  love  is  which  links  the  human 
heart  with  the  souls  that  have  been  purified  by 
suffering.  ” 

44  God  bless  you,  Katharine.  I thank  you  on 
my  knees  1 He  is  coming  1 His  step,  even  at 
this  moment,  reaches  my  ear,  although  you  can 
not  hear  it  It  is  a madness ! — I know  it.  It 
is  consuming  my  life,  but  I love  even  its  tor- 
tures !” 

I heard  the  door  close — I heard  the  retreat- 
ing steps  of  Mrs.  Hammond ; and  in  a few  mo- 
ments more  Katharine  was  in  the  chair  beside 
me.  She  looked  unearthly  pale. 

44  You  are  very  ill,”  said  I.  44Lie  on  the 
couch,  and  let  me  bathe  your  head.” 

She  moved  mechanically,  and  lay  down.  I 
could  not  rest  until  I had  told  her  that  I had 
overheard  her  conversation  with  her  mother. 
She  neither  seemed  surprised  nor  indignant. 

44 1 meant  to  have  explained  many  things 
long  before  this,  Ann,”  said  she.  44 1 was  wait- 
ing for  a time  which,  I fear,  will  never  come — 
when  I can  speak  calmly,  and  tell  you  every 
thing — not  for  your  sake,  not  to  relieve  my  own 
heart  even,  but  that  you  may  tell  my  brother 
Alfred  what  he  will  wish  to  know  when  he 
comes  home,  and  finds  me  gone.  But  I can 
not  talk  more  now.  Let  me  rest  a little  while. 
I have  another  ordeal  to  pass  through,  for  which 
I must  gain  strength.”  She  lay  back  upon  the 
pillow  and  closed  her  eyes,  nor  did  she  move 
until  her  cup  of  tea  was  brought  by  the  maid, 
when  I roused  her.  44 1 have  not  been  asleep, 
Ann,”  she  said,  tenderly,  44  but  I feel  refreshed. 
I feel  an  unaccountable  peace  here,  as  if  my 
conflict  was  almost  over.  Ann,  there  is  a prom- 
ise for  the  faithful  who  bear  the  yoke  meekly 


that  they  shall  find  rest  for  their  souls.  I wish 
I could  talk  to  ydu,  my  dear  friend,  but  I must 
save  up  my  strength.  A great  trial  is  before 
me.  After  it  is  over  I will  unburden  my  heart 
to  you.  Let  me  lie  here  while  you  put  the  chil- 
dren in  bed ; and,  Ann,  when  you  hear  a step 
on  the  stairs,  will  you  go  into  my  room,  and 
leave  me  alone — ” She  did  not  finish,  but  al- 
ready I had  gained  a clew  by  which  to  solve  the 
mystery  that  hung  over  us.  I had  laid  the  chil- 
dren in  their  little  beds,  and  prepared  to  seat 
myself  again  beside  Katharine,  when  the  sound 
of  one  ascending  the  stairs  arrested  me.  4 4 It 
is  he!  Go,  Ann ! I will  call  you  presently.” 
I had  no  excuse  for  lingering ; and,  in  spite  of 
my  curiosity  to  see  the  face  of  one  whom  I had 
so  long  tried  to  fancy,  I made  not  a moment’s 
delay  in  leaving  the  room,  and  not  until  the 
door  had  closed  behind  me  did  I realize  the 
golden  opportunity  I had  thrown  away.  Oh, 
how  strongly  I was  tempted  to  make  some  er- 
rand back  into  the  nursery ! But  I was  ashamed 
— I lacked  the  assurance.  Neither  could  I bear 
to  know  that  I must,  of  necessity,  overhear  the 
conversation,  unless  I stopped  my  ears,  or  left 
the  room — and  she  had  desired  me  to  remain 
there.  Seating  myself  at  the  farthest  possible 
distance  from  the  door,  I set  to  work  steadily 
at  my  sewing.  At  first  I distinguished  a low 
monotone ; then  a silence  followed,  wdiich  was 
almost  as  agitating  to  me  as  if  I had  been  one 
of  the  parties  concerned ; then  a motion,  when 
I heard  Katharine’s  voice,  clear,  firm,  and  de- 
cided. 

44  Not  a step  nearer.  I can  hear  you  where 
you  sit ; and  let  me  beg  of  you  to  shorten  this 
interview  as  much  as  possible.” 

44  Still  unrelenting,  Katharine,”  replied  her 
companion.  44 1 obey  you.  I do  not  wish  to 
presume  upon  your  compliance  with  my  request. 
It  is  the  last  time  that  we  shall  meet  face  to 
face.  Can  you  not  give  me,  by  one  gentle  look 
or  tone,  by  one  last  grasp  of  the  hand,  a token 
that  you  do  not  despise  me,  although  I know  too 
well  I merit  only  your  contempt?” 

44  Why  should  I repeat  the  words  of  our  last 
interview  ? Why  should  I say  again  what  you 
know  as  well  as  I,  how  utterly  futile,  how  im- 
possible in  the  nature  of  things  it  is  for  us  to 
come  to  a verbal  understanding  which  involves 
feelings  that  ought  to  be  sacred  ? You  talk  of 
forgiveness  1 What  have  I to  forgive  in  you? 
Shall  I forgive  you  for  having  once  deceived 
yourself  with  the  belief  thnt  you  loved  me,  or 
for  waking  to  the  truth  thnt  it  was  a delusion 
of  the  imagination  ? Shall  1 blame  you  that  you 
loved  another,  who  also  loved  and  still  loves 
you  ? Shall  I blame  you  that,  boy  as  you  were, 
you  were  misled  by  boyish  impulses,  unused  to 
the  world,  unacquainted  with  society — that  you 
were  ignorant  of  your  own  wants,  ignorant  of 
your  own  nature  ? Rather,  should  I ever  for- 
give myself  if  I had  permitted  my  poor,  pitia- 
ble claims  to  your  divided  heart  to  have  stood 
in  the  way  of  your  greater  happiness  ? Believe 
me,  I should  despise  myself  if  I had  not  found 
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somewhere  within  me  strength  to  say,  Go,  be 
free  and  happy ! No  matter  how  strong  my  love 
for  you  might  have  been,  I should  consider  my- 
self a reproach  to  woman’s  nature  if  I had  been 
willing  to  accept  love  at  such  a sacrifice  of  wo- 
manly pride  ? But  why  should  we  try  to  talk 
abont  it  ? It  is  useless,  and  it  is  unkind  in  you 
to  allude  to  the  past.  Why  will  you  not  be 
happy?” 

Mr.  Hammond  groaned. 

44  You  think  I can  not  understand  you,”  con- 
tinued Katharine,  and  there  was  an  inexpressi- 
ble kindness  in  her  voice.  “ You  are  mistaken, 
George.  Believe  me,  I understand  you — I an- 
ticipate what  you  would  say  this  moment.  But 
do  not  say  it,  for  it  is  wrong — wrong  in  you  to 
speak,  wrong  in  me  to  listen ; and,  what  is  more, 
it  is  wronging  her  who  loves  you,  and  whose 
happiness  ought  to  be  sacred  to  you  and  to  me, 
to  prolong  this  interview.  The  fate  of  each  one 
of  us  is  sealed — we  are  not  living  in  a land  of 
dreams,  we  are  not  grappling  with  shadows,  but 
with  living,  vital  realities  that  take  hold  on  eter- 
nity. We  must  stand  up  to  the  work  of  life 
w ith  courage  and  steadiness — all  of  us.  Perhaps 
I can  the  easier  preach  fidelity  to  virtue  and 
truth,  knowing,  as  I do,  that  my  time  of  con- 
flict is  short,  yet  if  you  could — ” 

She  hesitated. 

“Oh,  speak  on!”  exclaimed  her  companion. 
“While  I listen  to  you  there  is  nothing  I can 
not  aspire  to — nothing  I have  not  the  rourage  to 
undertake.  What  were  you  going  to  say  to  me  ? 
Why  did  you  pause  ?” 

“If  you  could  but  plant  your  aims  so  high  as 
to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  earthly  disappoint- 
ments and  sorrows,  how  much  real  happiness, 
what  blessedness  life  would  yield  you  I” 

“ Why  then  refuse  the  help  you  know  sowell 
how  to  give,  Katharine  ? Why  cut  me  off  from 
the  possibility  of  obtaining  that  aid,  that  en- 
couragement which  it  is  the  delight  of  purity 
and  goodness  to  bestow  wherever  it  is  needed  ?” 

“I  need  not  answer  you.  You  know  as  well 
as  I do  the  impossibility  of  such  intercourse  be- 
tween us.  I have  but  a few  words  more  to  say 
on  this  our  last  meeting.  It  must  be  our  last, 
else  I must  seek  a shelter,  a home  elsewhere. 
Listen,  for  I speak  the  words  of  truth  and  sober- 
ness. So  near  the  world  of  realities,  I could 
not  trifle  with  your  happiness  or  my  own.  I 
beseech  of  you  take  into  your  life  the  love  of 
one  bound  to  you  by  the  holiest  of  ties,  and  let 
it  mould  you  into  a good,  true  man.  Through 
it,  lift  up  the  nature  that  can  not  now  rise  above 
you,  and  become  the  noble  ideal  which  it  will 
exalt  and  purify  her  to  love.  Become  for  her 
sake,  for  your  children’s  sake,  what  you  are  ca- 
pable of  becoming.  George,  these  are  my  last 
words,  this  is  my  last  prayer.  Live  for  great 
ends,  welcome  the  sacrifices  that  duty  demands ; 
welcome  even  the  trials  and  the  anguish  by 
which  your  soul’s  strength  is  tested  ; stand  firm, 
and  though  your  days  of  passion  and  fancy  are 
over,  believe  in  that  divine  life,  the  soul  of 
every  thing  that  deserves  to  be  immortal.  Sub- 


mit yourself  to  it.  Be  the  faithful  husband,  the 
tender  father,  the  true  friend,  the  good  man !” 

Again  the  silence  which  followed  Katharine’s 
words  was  broken  by  a groan  so  deep,  so  ago- 
nizing, it  must  have  touched  a heart  of  stone. 
And  it  touched  hers,  I knew  by  the  tender  voice 
with  which  she  said:  “You  will  go  now,  I am 
not  strong  enough.  I claim  your  indulgence.” 

I heard  his  convulsive  breathing,  almost  like 
sobs,  as  he  said : “Without  one  more  word  ? To 
part  so  forever  ? Oh,  God ! Oh,  God  1 Katha- 
rine do  not  talk  to  me  of  happiness,  do  not  preach 
to  me  of  blessedness.  In  losing  you,  I lose  every 
thing.  Henceforth  I do  not  care  where  I go, 
what  becomes  of  me.  I know — I know — a great 
gulf  separates  us  here — I know  it  was  myself, 
not  yours — I know  you  were  too  good  for  me  to 
comprehend.  I see  you  on  the  far  shore,  an 
angel  in  your  garments  of  purity  ; I would  not 
profane  by  one  unholy  word  or  thought  that 
spotless  soul,  but  I feel  that  from  henceforth  it 
grows  wider  and  wider  between  us.  Oh,  Kath- 
arine, while  we  can  yet  meet,  while  I can  yet 
see  you,  stretch  out  your  hand  to  me  over  this 
gulf,  that  I can  carry  back  into  my  darkness  the 
remembrance  of  this  hour,  and  of  these  words. 
Perhaps  some  time  they  may  win  me  back  to 
virtue,  perhaps  they  will  keep  me  from  being 
utterly  lost.” 

I heard  the  noise  as  of  one  staggering;  I 
heard  the  exclamation  “ Good  God,  what  have 
I done !”  I heard  Katharine’s  voice  ‘ 4 Call  Ann,” 
and  I opened  the  door  to  see  my  poor  friend 
borne  fainting  in  Mr.  Hammond’s  arms  to  the 
couch.  He  seemed  perfectly  unconscious  of  my 
presence  until  I requested  him  to  stand  aside 
that  I might  apply  the  usual  restoratives.  4 4 She 
has  fainted,”  I said,  for  1 saw  he  was  in  an 
agony.  “ She  often  has  these  turns.  Leave  her 
to  me,  Sir,  she  will  soon  revive.”  He  knelt  by 
the  couch,  and  took  within  both  his  own  her  life- 
less hand.  He  pressed  it  convulsively  to  his  lips 
and  to  his  heart — I never  saw  such  a look  of 
suffering — I shall  never  forget  it — never,  never 
to  the  last  day  of  my  life  can  I forget  that  ago- 
nized look,  and  as  if  the  palsy  of  years  had 
fallen  upon  him,  he  dropped  the  hand  and  stag- 
gered out  of  the  room. 

My  whole  attention  was  now  taken  up  with 
my  poor  friend,  who  lay  gasping  for  breath  al- 
most to  suffocation.  She  saw  that  I was  anx- 
ious, and  as  soon  as  she  could  speak  assured  me 
there  was  no  cause  for  alarm.  4 4 It  will  be  over 
soon,”  said  6he,  with  a faint  smile. 

“ Shall  I call  your  mother?”  I asked. 

“ No,  not  yet,  ” she  replied.  4 4 1 will  tell  you 
when.  The  time  has  come  that  I must  speak 
to  you,  and  to  you  alone.  Let  me  rest  but  a 
few  minutes  more.”  I bathed  her  head,  and 
urged  her  to  be  quiet ; but  I was  more  and  more 
alarmed  at  her  paleness  and  evident  prostration. 
Suddenly  she  rallied.  A bright  color  came  to 
her  cheek.  “I  think  you  know — you  must 
have  heard  enough  to  know — Ann  you  must  tell 
my  brother  when  he  comes  home  that  I died 
true  to  my  convictions  of  duty — that  I conquered 
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myself,  that  I forgave  those  who  had  wronged 
me — that  I found  peace  at  the  last.  Give  him 
my  writing  desk  in  which  are  letters  containing 
my  last  wishes.  Give  him  the  chain  of  my 
hair  you  will  find  in  my  box  of  jewels — comfort 
him  for  my  loss,  for  we  were  life  of  each  other’s 
life,  soul  of  each  other’s  soul.  He  is  noble  and 
good.  He  is  & perfect  man,  a Christian.  Oh ! 
would  that  I could  have  seen  him  once  more — 
that  I could  have  breathed  my  last  on  his  true 
heart ! My  griefs,  my  sorrows  were  his  a thou- 
sand fold.  Oh,  Ann,  tell  him  I was  happy 
w hen  I died.”  Overcome  by  the  effort  she  had 
made,  and  by  her  own  feelings,  she  lay  back 
again,  pallid  and  gasping.  “ Let  me  call  Mrs. 
Hammond,”  I said  again.  She  shook  her  head. 
“Not  yet,  I will  tell  you  when,”  she  replied. 
Again  I sat  by  her  head,  bathing  her  temples, 
chafing  her  hands  already  cold  and  moist  with 
the.  damps  of  death.  Again  she  revived  and 
called  my  name.  I put  my  head  close  to  her. 
“I  ought  to  tell  you  all,”  said  she;  “I  meant 
to — I know  you  must  have  felt  many  things 
strange  and  mysterious.” 

I begged  her  not  to  trouble  herself  to  explain 
until  she  was  stronger.  She  shook  her  head. 

“ No,  I can  not ; I have  not  time.  This  only, 
Ann,  gives  me  real  satisfaction  now,  to  feel 
that  through  God's  help  I conquered.  Love  is 
strong,  strong  as  life,  stronger  than  our  frail 
bodies,  for  they  wear  out — that  never  does.  But 
it  may  triumph  over  selfishness,  it  may  lift  up 
the  soul  to  a higher  life.  If  you  wish  to  know' 
more  of  my  past,  Alfred  will  tell  you.  He  will 
need  a friend.  Be  to  him  that  friend.  You 
are  kind,  Ann.  You  have  a strong  but  a proud 
nature.  Perhaps  you  need  trouble  to  soften 
you.  If  you  do,  it  will  come : if  it  does  come, 
bear  it — use  it  well.  You  may  call  my  moth” 
er.  The  light  is  growing  dimmer — dimmer. 
Hear  Lord,  who  bore  the  agony  and  bloody 
sweat — thou  knowest  human  weakness  must 
shrink — but — it  is  over  now — ” I did  not  dare 
leave  her — I rushed  to  the  hall — I called  Mrs. 
Hammond.  The  mother  came,  but  the  daugh- 
ter had  gone. 

CHAPTER  IIL 

I have  told  of  a childhood  and  youth  of  priva- 
tion and  hardship,  sore  trials  to  a sensitive,  self- 
conscious  nature.  I have  described  their  effect 
upon  me  at  the  time,  showing  how  they  hard- 
ened and  soured  my  disposition.  I have  de- 
scribed the  gradual  change  which  an  interest  in 
others  awakened,  and  the  good  effect  which  the 
calling  out  of  my  affections  and  sympathies  had 
established  in  my  character. 

If  I now  look  back  upon  my  early  trials  as 
trivial  and  unsubstantial,  it  is  because  my  ca- 
pacity for  sorrow  as  for  joy  is  now  deep  enough 
to  contain  a fuller  measure  of  each.  How  will 
it  be  when,  from  the  mountains  of  spiritual 
growth  whose  tops  rise  above  these  time-shad- 
ows, 1 look  back  upon  the  conflicts  of  maturer 
life?  Will  the  sorrows,  patiently  borne  and 
rightly  used  here,  be  turned  into  joy  ? Will  the 
sea  of  happiness  to  which  all  the  rivers  of  Eden 


flow,  ever  be  filled  there  ? But  to  go  back  in 
my  story.  Katharine  dead,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ham- 
mond with  their  children  prepare  to  embark  for 
Europe,  driven  by  that  spirit  of  unrest  which 
mocks  the  wretched  soul  with  the  promise  of  es- 
cape from  itself. 

Shall  I,  or  shall  I not,  accompany  them  ? 
That  is  the  question.  Love  of  novelty  and  ad- 
venture, thirst  for  knowledge,  and  a highly  im- 
aginative temperament,  urge  me  to  go.  The 
disagreeable  limitations  of  my  position  hold  me 
back.  Besides,  did  I not  promise  Katharine  to 
see  her  brother  on  his  return  ? But  who  could 
say  when  he  might  appear?  Mr.  Hammond 
urged  my  going.  I was  necessary^  he  said,  to 
the  children.  As  if  anticipating  some  of  the 
drawbacks  to  my  personal  enjoyment,  he  assured 
me  I should  have  all  the  advantages  a reason- 
able person  could  desire — that  I should  be  gov- 
erness, while  the  more  menial  services  I had 
hitherto  rendered  should  be  performed  by  an- 
other. I liked  Mr.  Hammond.  He  was  in- 
vested in  my  mind  with  that  peculiar  interest 
which  a sentimental  young  woman  always  feels 
in  an  unhappy  man — particularly  if  he  be  hand- 
some. Yet  I aver  no  one  could  have  lived  with 
Mr.  Hammond  and  not  have  felt  an  interest  in 
him.  I thought  I saw  deeper  than  the  surface. 

I thought  I knew  the  struggle  that  was  going  on 
within  him.  I felt  that  he  was  wrestling  with 
a great  sorrow.  I did  not  know  the  facts  of  his 
past  life,  bat  I could  supply  materials  from  my 
own  fatfey ; and  already  I had  woven  a story 
which  I thought,  could  I but  pnt  it  on  paj>er, 
would  enlist  the  sympathy  and  interest  of  many 
a reader.  And  the  ground-work  of  my  tale  was 
fact. 

Circumstances  sometimes  occur  in  real  lifo 
as  exactly  to  the  point  as  any  novel-writer  could 
desire.  My  irresolution  and  vacillation  of  pur- 
pose was  ended — not  by  my  own  will  or  wisdom, 
but  by  the  sudden  and  unexpected  arrival  of  Al- 
fred Sydney,  Katharine’s  only  brother.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Hammond  were  absent  at  the  time  at  New 
Yosk.  I think  this  meeting  with  one  so  beloved 
by  my  dearest  friend  should  not  be  passed  over 
hastily,  yet  I do  not  know  w'hat  to  say  in  regard 
to  it.  It  was  my  melancholy  office  to  repeat  to 
him  in  detail  the  last  words,  and  to  describe, 
over  and  over  again,  the  last  days  of  his  idolized 
sister.  I saw  a manly  heart  bowed  with  grief ; 
and  yet,  when  I told  him  how  she  died,  it  seem- 
ed to  take  a load  from  his  heart,  and  he  Baid, 
“Thank  God!”  Yes,  he  alone  of  all  earthly 
beings  knew  what  she  had  suffered.  Well  he 
might  say  “Thank  God!”  for  he  knew  she  was 
ripe  for  the  harvest. 

I can  not  describe  Alfred  Sydney.  I thought 
I saw  at  once  how  good  and  great  he  was.  I 
have  learned  that  my  life  is  not  yet  long  enough 
to  grasp  it  all — can  never  gmsp  it — because  all 
goodness  is  eternal,  ever  widening  and  deepen- 
ing ; and  I do  not  wish  to  feel  that,  standing  on 
this  sphere  of  apparent  boundaries,  I can  meas- 
ure the  capacities  of  any  human  soul— of  his 
soul,  who  owned  no  boundaries  to  its  own 
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growth.  Yet,  should  I try  and  describe  him,  I 
might  say  he  was  calm,  strong,  tender,  and  true ; 
that  he  looked  all  this ; that  in  all  he  said  and 
did — in  his  face,  in  his  bearing — he  gave  the 
impress  of  himself.  You  could  see  in  him  a 
quick,  impassioned,  fervent  human  nature,  led 
by  the  noblest  spiritual  truth,  warmed  by  a Di- 
vine love.  Was  he  faultless  ? Do  not  ask  me 
— ask  him.  To  me,  so  imperfect  as  I was,  and 
am  now,  he  was  faultless ; to  himself,  with  his 
far-reaching  aspirations,  it  was  still  the  call  to 
buckle  on  his  armor  for  conflict  with  new  foes, 
and  more  and  more  interior  temptations. 

No,  I can  not  describe  him.  I shall  not  try. 
I saw  much  of  him  the  few  days  he  was  at 
home.  I learned  much  through  him  of  his  sis- 
ter’s past  life.  We  did  not  meet  as  strangers 
at  the  first,  and  not  once  while  with  him  was 
the  reflection  forced  upon  me  that  we  occupied 
different  positions  in  life.  I forgot  that  I was  a 
hireling  in  his  mother’s  house — that  I worked 
for  wages — forgot  that  I was  poor — forgot  that 
I had  ever  been  poor.  Oh,  wondrous  alchemy 
of  love,  changing  the  very  meanest  things  of 
life  to  gold ! I was  too  rich  in  his  confidence, 
in  the  offer  of  his  friendship,  in  the  assurance 
of  his  remembrance  of  me,  in  his  promise  to  see 
me  at  my  return  from  Europe,  to  think  of  pov- 
erty— too  wise  in  my  new  consciousness  to  call 
that  poverty  which  pertains  solely  to  the  extern- 
als of  life.  All  the  waters  of  the  ocean  which 
I crossed  soon  after  he  left  could  not  wash  from 
my  hand  that  good-by  clasp  with  which  he  said, 
“ See  all  you  can,  learn  all  you  can,  be  as  hap- 
py as  you  can.  We  shall  meet  again.” 

I was  absent  three  years.  I traveled  the 
greater  part  of  the  time,  visiting  the  principal 
cities  of  Europe,  and  lingering  over  the  enchant- 
ed ground  of  Poetry  and  Art.  I did  see  much, 
I learned  much,  enjoyed  much,  suffered — yes, 
such  a nature  as  mine  can  not  escape  suffering. 
Had  I not  suffered  myself,  I must  have  seen, 
I must  have  felt,  how  those  suffered  whom  I 
saw  every  day.  Perhaps  I felt  happier  than  I 
otherwise  should  in  the  consciousness  that  Lwas 
able  to  beguile  some  of  the  weary  hours  of  those 
with  whom  I was  associated.  Poor  Mrs.  Ham- 
mond ! How  often  she  rises  before  me  now, 
with  that  smile  on  her  face  she  always  wore,  as 
if  by  it  she  tried  to  cheat  herself,  as  well  as  oth- 
ers, into  the  belief  that  she  was  happy.  How 
deeper  and  deeper  the  fire  of  passion  burned 
into  that  face,  line  after  line,  mocking  at  that 
dreadful  smile.  And  Mr.  Hammond.  I be- 
lieve he  tried  sometimes  to  follow  the  beckon- 
ings  of  that  invisible  hand  which  once  pointed 
upward  the  path  of  sacrifice  he  must  achieve ; 
but  the  lower  triumphed  over  the  nobler  part  of 
his  nature.  Little  by  little  he  yielded  to  the 
seductions  of  sensuality,  and  when  he  could  not 
conquer  his  wretchedness  and  self-reproach,  he 
sought  to  drown  it  in  dissipation  and  the  va- 
rious forms  of  excitement  which  European  so- 
ciety offers  to  the  pleasure-seeker  and  the  un- 
principled. For  myself,  I was  not  sorry  when 
our  pilgrimage  was  at  an  end.  I was  willing, 


glad  to  do  all  I could  for  the  happiness  of  those 
who  could  do  no  more  than  turn  to  my  poor 
solace  for  relief,  but  it  began  to  wear  upon  me. 
The  children  loved  me;  and,  God  knows,  I 
tried  to  be  faithful  to  them.  They  were  truly 
orphans  in  all  that  is  the  birthright  of  child- 
hood. One  great,  absorbing  passion,  in  its  un- 
healthy development,  swallowed  up  the  gentle 
instincts  of  maternity.  Wide  was  the  separa- 
tion between  the  fevered  restlessness  and  un- 
sanctified love  of  the  woman,  and  the  guileless 
innocence  of  the  children.  I need  not  dwell  on 
this  part  of  the  picture,  but  hasten  now  to  close 
this  third  chapter  of  my  book  of  life. 

I am  in  a home  of  my  own,  now ; but  it  is 
not  what  it  was  years  ago,  when,  filled  with  love 
and  happiness,  I went  from  room  to  room,  in 
which  every  tasteful  decoration,  every  conven- 
ience, elegance,  and  comfort  had  been  provided 
for  me  by  him  whom  I worshiped — my  dear, 
my  noble,  my  generous  husband.  For  once  in 
my  life  it  seemed  as  if  every  desire  was  grati- 
fied, as  if  there  was  nothing  left  to  wish  for.  I 
could  not  have  believed  it  possible  that  I should 
ever  be  ungrateful  for  the  fullness,  the  beauty 
of  my  life.  It  did  not  seem  that,  in  a heart  so 
filled  with  love  and  happiness  as  mine  was,  room 
could  be  found  for  one  envious  thought,  one 
selfish  emotion.  I have  learned,  I see  that  this 
is  a great  truth.  No  love  but  the  heavenly  can 
exclude  the  evils  of  our  selfish  nature.  I was 
ambitious ; I was  exacting ; I was  worldly.  I 
wished  to  be  first  every  where.  When  Squire 
Robinson  insulted  me,  as  I thought,  by  arraign- 
ing my  motives,  and  by  offering  me  the  paltiy 
sum  of  two  dollars  when  I was  penniless,  I 
longed  for  the  day  to  come  when  I could  look 
down  upon  him  from  a social  position  far  above 
his  own.  This  time  came  with  my  marriage ; 
nor  had  love  so  changed  and  purified  my  nature 
that  I did  not  enjoy  my  triumph.  Blanche 
Robinson  was  married  and  living  near  me.  We 
moved  in  the  same  circle,  and  I was  always 
glad  of  an  opportunity  to  bring  down  her  colors. 
Nor  was  this  the  only  sign  of  a worldly  and 
haughty  spirit.  Well  I knew  these  faults  in 
my  character  gave  my  husband  pain.  Well  I 
knew  they  were  unworthy  of  me ; but  there  they 
were,  along  with  many  others  which  even  the 
constant  presence  of  a noble  nature  could  not 
wholly  restrain. 

But  the  scene  changes.  First  came  loss  of 
property,  to  bring  down  my  pride;  then  loss  of 
my  children,  to  wring  my  heart  with  anguish. 
Then  I perceived,  I felt  that  the  foundations  of 
my  earthly  happiness  were  shaken.  I seemed 
to  have  no  foothold  in  time  or  eternity.  How 
rebellious  I was  1 how  unreconciled  1 In  tony 
heart  I longed  to  curse  God  and  die.  For  a 
while  even  my  love  for  my  husband  failed  to 
comfort  me.  I could  not  bear  the  home  that 
was  swept  of  its  beautiful  adornments,  the  home 
desolated  of  its  joy  and  mirth,  the  ringing  laugh 
of  my  children,  mocking  my  memory  in  dreams. 
Oh  1 I could  not  bear  the  sight  of  any  thing  I 
had  loved.  I went  for  change  of  scene  to  my 
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earl  y home.  That,  too,  was  changed ; my  moth- 
er was  gone,  and  my  sister  lived  there  alone, 
the  same  merry,  cheerful  spirit  as  ever.  She 
never  could  forget  to  be  grateful  to  me  for  hav- 
ing secured  for  her  the  asylum  which  she  now 
enjoyed  in  peace.  I found  but  little  to  console 
me  there,  and  soon  fled  back  to  my  only  tower 
of  strength,  my  husband’s  love.  While  I leaned 
upon  him  in  my  selfish  sorrow  I did  not  perceive 
how  that,  too,  began  to  fail  and  totter.  When 
I discovered  this,  it  was  too  late  to  build  it  up 
by  my  repentance  or  my  prayers.  Absorbed  in 
my  own  grief,  I had  forgotten  that  he  could  suf- 
fer— that  my  loss  was  his  loss.  1 thought  be- 
cause he  was  so  calm  and  sustained  he  did  not 
feel  as  I did.  Need  I fill  up  the  outline  ? Will 
not  these  few  lines  tell  all  I mean  to  convey  ? 
No,  they  can  not  tell  all.  Words  could  not 
measure  the  happiness  or  the  misery  of  one  hu- 
man life. 

I sit  in  my  own  homo  now — a widow  and 
childless.  The  sound  of  children’s  voices  echo 
through  the  house,  calling  up  the  cherub  faces 
that  once  smiled  on  me,  but  they  are  not  mine, 
except  by  adoption.  I love  all  children  now. 

A young  married  pair  occupy  the  sunny  room 
in  the  front  of  my  house.  It  is  their  home,  but 
their  happiness  is  not  bounded  by  its  four  walls. 
The  girl-wife  calls  me  mother.  I seem  old 
enough  to  be  her  mother;  but  that  does  not 
wound  me  since  she  thinks  me  kind  enough  to 
merit  the  dear  name.  She  was  a stranger  once 
and  I took  her  in,  for  thy  sake,  dear  Lord. 

I sit  in  my  own  room,  writing — that  room  so 
full  of  sacred  associations,  to  which,  years  ago, 
I came  a happy  bride — that  room  from  which 
was  borne  the  last  stay  of  my  earthly  affections. 
I seem  to  live,  day  by  day,  those  years  that  are 
gone.  I seem  to  watch  again  that  bedside  whose 
lessons  of  patience,  of  love,  and  trust,  of  heav- 
enly beatitude  have  made  me  what  I am  now — 
humble  and  thankful  beneath  my  Father’s  teach- 
ings. I seem  to  feel  that  clasp — the  same  that 
told  so  much  to  my  heart  in  youth  of  hope  and 
happiness.  The  dying  fingers  still  clung  to  my 
hand,  and  I knew  the  last  faint  throb  was  one 
of  love  for  me.  I wondered  I could  be  so  calm. 
I wonder  often  now  I can  be  so  happy ; and  yet, 
why  should  I wonder  ? Delayed  long,  perhaps, 
still  it  comes  at  last,  the  verdure  and  the  flowers 
over  our  buried  loves  and  hopes.  Grief  har- 
rowed the  stubborn  soil ; tears  watered  the  heav- 
enly seat — but  I am  not  writing  a sermon,  and 
my  story  is  ended. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  add,  that  the  desk  of 
letters  which  Katharine  left  my  husband  threw 
all  the  additional  light  on  the  history  of  the 
family  which  my  imagination  could  not  supply. 
The  daughter’s  lover  became  the  mother’s  hus- 
band, by  what  arts  those  can  judge  who  know 
what  arts  selfish  women  have  at  their  command 
to  compass  their  ends.  But  the  happiness  she 
looked  to  obtain  vanished  in  the  possession  of 
its  object.  It  was  not  love  she  enkindled ; it 
was  not  love  that  inspired  her.  That  passion, 
unworthy  the  name,  unworthy  the  nature  of  true 


womanhood,  that  can  sacrifice  the  happiness  of 
another  to  its  selfish  desires,  can  only  end  in 
misery. 

LIVING  WITH  OTHERS. 

THE  comfort  and  success  of  life  depend  so 
much  on  our  relations  to  other  people  that 
it  would  seem  we  ought  to  give  no  small  atten- 
tion to  the  art  of  living  happily  with  them.  The 
most  of  our  waking  hours  are  spent  in  some 
sort  of  society,  and  there  is  scarcely  a moment 
pf  that  time  when  we  are  not  the  better  or  the 
worse  from  the  presence  and  influence  of  oth- 
ers. Whether  recognized  or  not,  society  is  al- 
ways acting  on  us,  and  we,  in  turn,  act  on  it ; 
we  give  and  receive,  so  that  there  is  a constant 
interohange  of  thought  and  feeling.  Now,  it  is 
certainly  a matter  of  importance  that  we  should 
know  how  to  maintain  just  and  agreeable  asso- 
ciations, lest  we  pervert  the  ends  of  society,  and 
convert  into  an  evil  what  was  meant  to  be  a 
blessing. 

First  of  all,  let  it  be  remembered  that  society 
is  a divine  institution  for  divine  purposes.  Men 
exist  in  families  and  communities  for  something 
more  than  economic  objects.  Human  interests 
are  made  reciprocal,  human  hearts  are  linked 
together  that  human  nature  may  find  scope  for 
exercise  in  all  its  motives  and  sensibilities  — 
that  it  may  have  the  means  of  growth  and  cul- 
ture— that  personal  excellence  may  be  devel- 
oped and  individual  power  advanced  to  its  high- 
est degree  of  earthly  perfection.  Agreeably  to 
this  provision  of  Infinite  Wisdom,  society  has 
claims  on  us  which  can  not  be  denied  or  neg- 
lected without  positive  injury  to  the  character. 
On  the  other  hand,  every  individual  is  bound 
to  fulfill  the  aims  of  his  own  being ; to  rever- 
ence the  laws  of  his  nature ; to  stand  on  his 
own  foundation,  and  execute  that  portion  of 
God’s  providential  system  which  is  organized  in 
his  peculiar  constitution.  To  balance  this  two- 
fold claim,  to  be  true  to  society,  and  yet  true 
to  himself,  is  the  problem  of  daily  duty.  Here, 
. then,  we  have  a starting-point.  Society  con- 
fers benefits  on  us,  and  we  are  to  promote  its 
welfare.  It  exists  for  our  sake,  and  we  exist, 
in  present  relations,  for  its  sake — so  that  we  are 
partners  to  a common  good,  and  are  under  mu- 
tual obligations  to  co-operate  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  God’s  design. 

If  we  would  live  successfully  with  others,  we 
must  cultivate  a truthful  sense  of  justice  in  all 
our  associations.  Not  sufficient  is  that  com- 
mercial justice  which  is  honest  in  all  business, 
and  pays  due  respect  to  the  rights  of  others  in 
the  transactions  of  trade.  For  it  often  happens 
that  men  are  rigidly  exact  in  fulfilling  this  class 
of  obligations,  and  are  yet  shamefully  insensi- 
ble to  the  requirements  of  justice  in  all  other 
respects.  Mercantile  justice  is  too  frequently  a 
virtue  that  has  no  force  beyond  the  counting- 
room  and  the  exchange.  It  is  a policy  — a 
thing  of  expediency,  and  character  derives  no 
strength  from  its  action.  We  need  the  sense 
of  justice  in  all  our  opinions,  in  our  judgments, 
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in  our  conduct  toward  others.  It  is  a temper 
of  mind  invaluable  to  its  possessor,  for  it  puts 
him,  so  far  as  his  inward  state  is  involved,  in 
that  position  which  prepares  him  to  form  a 
proper  estimate  of  the  character  and  circum- 
stances of  his  fellow-men.  This  sense  of  jus- 
tice controls  him  in  awarding  to  them  the  full 
measure  of  their  merits.  Praise  is  felt  to  be  a 
debt  whenever  it  has  been  fairly  won,  and  in  no 
stinted  strain,  but  with  outgushing  freeness,  he 
rejoices  to  acknowledge  the  superiority  of  gen- 
uine worth.  If.  he  has  to  condemn,  it  will  not 
be  done  until  he  has  examined  the  whole  ground 
on  which  censure  ought  to  rest ; nor  will  there 
be  that  malignant  spirit  in  his  condemnation 
which  so  often  vitiates  a judgment  abstractly 
true  in  itself.  The  moral  tenderness  of  his 
mind  will  be  preserved,  and  the  heart,  faithful 
to  its  sympathies,  will  adorn  the  intellect  that 
has  yielded  to  the  stern  demands  of  truth. 
Where  our  social  relations  are  thus  protected 
by  justice,  there  is  a strength  in  confidence,  a 
permanence  in  sentiment,  a certainty  in  con- 
duct, not  attainable  by  any  other  means.  Our 
appreciation  of  others  is  generally  a matter  of 
taste,  and  hence  so  many  of  our  social  ties  are 
at  the  mercy  of  circumstances.  Casual  whims, 
inauspicious  moments,  petty  incidents,  destroy 
the  attachments  of  years.  No  love  is  secure 
that  has  no  higher  guarantee  than  taste.  The 
character  of  others,  if  truly  endeared  4o  our 
hearts,  must  appeal  to  the  noblest  qualities  of 
our  nature,  and  be  fortified  by  justice  no  less 
than  by  feeling. 

Injustice  to  character  rarely  assumes  the  pro- 
portions of  a gigantic  evil.  Rut  in  every  day 
life  how  numerous  are  the  instances  in  which 
a hasty,  censorious,  ill-regulated  judgment  com- 
mits wrong!  Few  persons  are  conscious  to 
what  an  extent  this  pernicious  habit  of  mind 
has  control  over  them,  nor  do  they  imagine  the 
amount  of  mischief  which  results  from  its  gen- 
eral prevalence  in  society.  How  many  petty 
vices  spring  up  in  social  intercourse  because  of 
the  want  of  faith  in  other  people ! One  wears 
a mask;  another  takes  an  equivocal  attitude, 
and  persists  life-long  in  it;  a third  abates  his 
sympathies,  and  reduces  intercourse  to  a piece 
of  machinery ; a fourth  intrenches  himself  be- 
hind a false  manner,  and  never  allows  his  spirit 
to  flow  out  in  behavior,  and  all  because  of  that 
restraint  which  a fear  of  unjust  opinions  creates. 
The  effect  on  the  intellect  is  quite  as  bad  as  on 
the  affections.  Men  hesitate  to  resign  them- 
selves to  the  free  working  of  thought,  and  the 
native  force  of  mind  is  held  under  reserve  lest 
they  should  be  misunderstood.  We  weaken 
our  best  powers  from  an  apprehension  that  we 
shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  an  absurdity  or  a her- 
esy. Our  feelings,  too,  are  half  suppressed. 
A wide,  broad,  genuine  contact  of  mind ; an 
unembarrassed  exposure  of  the  whole  surface 
of  our  nature  to  give  and  receive  the  current 
impress  of  the  hour ; a generous  temperament, 
too  warm  to  extinguish  its  glow,  too  hospitable 
to  close  an  avenue  of  entrance  to  its  cordial  en- 


tertainments : these  are  things  that  we  dare  not 
practice.  All  this  is  unmanly  enough.  But 
conventionalism  will  rule  us.  Real  independ- 
ence is  seldom  seen  in  social  intercourse ; and 
never  can  this  cardinal  virtue  become  the  com- 
mon property  of  society  until  we  learn,  on  prin- 
ciple, to  be  truly,  thoroughly,  heartily  just  to 
the  opinions,  sentiments,  habits  of  all  around 
us. 

Living  with  others  requires  still  more  a lively 
state  of  the  sympathies,  as  a habit  of  mind,  and 
a capacity  to  enter  easily  and  freely  into  their 
peculiarities.  Not  only  should  we  adjust  our- 
selves, as  far  as  possible,  to  their  marked  feat- 
ures of  character,  but  we  should  strive  to  be 
adapted  even  to  their  evanescent  moods.  There 
are  times  when  our  friends  arc  genial ; all  with- 
in them  comes  forth  to  greet  our  approach ; and 
they  put  on  their  full  array  of  charms  to  gratify 
us.  At  such  moments  they  can  bear  much. 
Not  being  quick  to  take  offense,  nor  specially 
prone  to  fall  into  a disputatious  temper,  they 
can  readily  make  allowance  for  any  thing  that 
may  be  an  occasion  of  inconvenience.  Then, 
again,  the  tone  of  their  minds  is  entirely 
changed.  Fretful,  inconsiderate,  and  unsym- 
pathetic, they  arc  sure  to  seize  on  the  worst 
points  in  every  thing.  They  take  the  knife  by 
the  blade,  and  not  by  the  handle.  Truth  shows 
its  repulsive  aspects,  and  life  presents  its  dark 
side.  A breath  of  wind  throws  them  off  their 
balance,  and  even  their  faith  in  the  grandest 
realities  of  life  seems  to  waver.  Now,  pride 
and  haughty  egotism  may  promptly  refuse  to 
have  any  consideration  for  such  infirmities,  and 
vigorously  insist  on  holding  up  their  subjects  to 
the  standard  of  fair  and  equal  intercourse.  But 
good  sense  always  takes  the  weakness  Of  others 
into  account,  and  Christianity  exhorts  the  strong 
“ to  bear  the  infirmities  of  the  weak.”  It  may 
demand  some  sacrifice  on  our  part,  and  it  may 
be  far  from  agreeable  to  force  our  reluctant 
tempers  into  an  acquiescence  with  their  petty 
morbidness.  But,  within  proper  bounds,  it  is 
much  better  to  restrain  our  willfulness,  and 
submit  to  the  claims  on  our  forbearance.  If 
these  demands  are  excessive*  they  ought  ordi- 
narily to  be  resisted ; but,  in  general,  it  is  the 
part  of  practical  wisdom  to  humor  these  erratic 
moods,  and  strive  gently  to  cure  them.  No- 
thing but  a large  and  reflective  sympathy  is 
competent  to  such  a task.  A genuine  tender- 
ness of  nature — a politeness,  strong  in  principle 
as  well  as  sentiment — a soul  of  real  charity,  can 
alone  discharge,  under  such  circumstances,  the 
offices  of  friendship. 

But  this  active  sympathy  is  always  needed  in 
.social  fellowship.  It  is  the  quick-sighted  eye 
seeing  at  a glance  what  the  moment  calls  for ; 
and,  whilo  it  promptly  conforms  to  the  laws  of 
courtesy,  it  goes  deeper  than  the  forms  of  well- 
bred  manner,  seeking  to  improve  the  heart,  and, 
in  auspicious  seasons,  dropping  here  and  there 
a seed  for  future  growth.  Whatever  resources 
are  in  its  possession  can  be  readily  commanded ; 
its  wealth  is  not  invested  in  distant  gains,  but 
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fills  its  parse ; and  just  as  opportunity  asks,  it 
can  enrich.  It  is  the  very  soul  of  tact,  doing 
the  right  thing  at  the  right  instant  in  the  right 
way.  Never  mistaking  its  company,  never  blun- 
dering, never  out  of  keeping  with  the  time  and 
the  place,  it  has  the  precision  of  geometry  in  its 
actions,  united  with  all  the  fluency  and  freedom 
of  impulse.  How  easily  this  sympathy  glides 
into  the  knowledge  of  others,  surpassing  all  our 
intellectual  methods  in  the  clearness  and  vigor 
of  its  perceptions,  in  the  scope  of  its  compre- 
hension, in  the  accuracy  of  its  judgments! 
Learning  through  itself  the  wants  of  our  social 
nature,  its  own  experience  guides  it  safely  and 
wisely  in  the  multitudinous  adaptations  of  hu- 
man life,  and,  insensibly  to  themselves,  others 
conform  to  its  intellectual  and  moral  state.  Its 
presence  disposes  all  appreciative  minds  to  as- 
sume its  attitude,  and  while  in  its  association 
they  see  and  feel  by  virtue  of  the  power  which 
it  transfuses  into  them.  No  quality  is  so  char- 
acteristic as  this  of  a fine  social  constitution. 
It  is  the  source  of  all  large-hearted  ness.  It 
alike  inspires  generous  thoughts  and  deeds; 
magnanimity  borrows  a massive  grace  from  its 
lofty  sentiments  and  feelings.  It  forms  the 
soul  to  benevolence,  teaching  a politeness  above 
the  arts  of  etiquette,  and  creating  those  accom- 
plishments which  chivalry  and  high-breeding 
have  prized  as  the  badges  of  social  distinction. 

The  cultivation  of  this  spirit  of  sympathy  is 
one  of  the  surest  means  to  social  influence.  It 
draws  others  to  our  side,  unites  them  to  our  na- 
ture, and  establishes  a more  potent  bond  than 
interest  or  selfishness  between  us.  For  what  do 
we  need  like  sympathy?  Talent  and  genius 
may  serve  us;  philanthropy  is  often  the  arch- 
angel in  the  ministry  of  Providence ; but  what 
are  these,  great  as  are  their  offices,  in  compari- 
son with  the  silent,  subtle,  ceaseless  operations 
of  sympathy,  as  it  bestows  succor  and  strength  ? 
It  is  not  limited  to  one  kind  of  aid,  nor  does  it 
confine  itself  to  one  sort  of  relief.  To  lessen 
the  evil,  to  augment  the  good,  to  build  up  a 
force  of  intellect  and  character  in  every  thing, 
to  ennoble  humanity  in  all  its  relations — this  is 
its  broad  and  majestic  scope.  Viewed  in  this 
light,  what  is  it  but  the  effort  of  our  nature  to 
recover  its  sense  of  oneness  with  ail  created 
mind,  and  to  enjoy  the  common  fellowship  of 
being? 

The  art  of  living  with  others  requires  that  we 
should  not  exaggerate  our  own  importance,  nor 
ever  betray  an  overweening  idea  of  personal 
merits.  The  bane  of  social  intercourse  is  the 
prominence  we  claim  for  ourselves.  Even  where 
egotism  is  not  kept  in  the  foreground,  there  are 
numberless  ways  of  suggesting  a lordly  appre- 
ciation of  our  own  worth  that  is  deadly  to  all 
reciprocal  emotions.  The  instinct  of  society  re- 
pels the  egotist,  and  all  tacitly  agree  to  leave  him 
to  the  enjoyment  of  his  self-complacency.  In 
their  own  sphere  men  are  wise  to  be  self-reliant 
and  self-competent.  We  honor  this  trust  where 
it  reveals  itself  in  earnest  struggles,  in  bold  en- 
deavors, in  heroic  deeds.  But  the  conscious- 


ness must  not  escape  from  the  action  and  utter 
itself  in  proud,  boastful  words.  Neither  coun- 
tenance nor  manner  must  tell  it.  Individual 
pretensions  are  never  recognized  in  society,  if 
the  claimants  themselves  are  the  pleaders  of 
their  causes.  Society  levels  a man’s  personal- 
ity the  moment  he  sets  it  up  for  notice.  It  can 
not  tolerate  the  temper  that  presents  a flaming 
placard  in  its  face,  and  rarely  opens  its  mouth 
without  issuing  a newspaper  advertisement. 
The  human  heart  is  the  most  democratic  thing 
in  the  world,  and  it  will  meet  friends  and  foes 
on  terms  of  perfect  equality.  And  hence  there 
is  great  room  for  wisdom  in  managing,  just  here, 
our  social  relations.  It  is  often  the  part  of  good 
sense  to  abate  our  power,  to  conceal  our  accom- 
plishments, to  say  less  than  we  might  say,  so  as 
to  induce  others  to  say  more.  A well-bred  man 
uses  his  endowments  to  stimulate  others,  and 
finds  ample  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  his 
rare  gifts  in  being  tributary  to  the  intelligence 
of  his  company.  Humility  is  the  crowning 
grace  of  his  mind  and  manner.  There  is  a 
charm  in  the  humility,  because  it  is  a deference 
to  yourself,  and  is  not  confounded  with  servility 
and  fawning.  Without  sacrificing  its  dignity, 
it  is  full  of  the  beauty  of  self-forgetfulness ; it 
loses  itself  in  you ; and,  by  its  efforts  to  exalt 
your  worth,  it  secures  a passage  for  its  own  ex- 
cellence to  your  heart.  Living  with  others  de- 
mands the  constant  use  of  practical  wisdom  in 
the  management  of  our  virtues  and  talents. 
Indeed,  our  excellences  require  quite  as  much 
prudence  to  control  and  order  them  aright  as 
our  defects.  Infirmities  of  character  are  not 
the  only  barriers  to  social  intercourse,  for  a 
man’s  best  and  strongest  points  are  often  antag- 
onistic to  frankness  and  cordiality  of  fellowship. 
To  be  one’s  self  in  solitude  is  easy ; but  to  be 
one’s  self  in  social  relations — to  preserve  the 
native  truth  and  inborn  strength  of  our  being  in 
high  and  uncompromising  integrity,  and  yet, 
avoiding  the  frivolity  of  shallow  natures,  yield 
ourselves  to  the  occasions  of  life,  and  pour  forth 
the  swelling  tide  of  the  heart  into  the  receptive 
souls  of  others,  calls  for  a mastery  of  ourselves 
seldom  attained.  If  a man  has  a genuine  char- 
acter— if  he  has  a soul  born  from  above,  and 
whose  sentiments  and  words,  like  electric  flash- 
es, are  emanations  from  a higher  realm,  then 
he  may  afford  to  trust  it  for  a passport  into  other 
souls.  For  such  visitations  the  immortal  mind, 
longing  and  burning  with  an  intense  thirst  for 
companionship  in  its  inward  being,  is  always  in 
waiting.  But  let  us  remember  that  the  soul 
will  execute  its  own  offices.  It  loves,  at  times, 
to  supersede  all  inferior  service ; to  put  a serene 
contempt  on  all  intellectual  aids ; to  vail  its  arts 
and  accomplishments ; and  to  disclose  itself  in 
the  original  language  of  its  divine  birth-place. 
At  such  seasons  we  feel  how  the  laws  of  true 
fellowship  lie  far  down  in  the  depths  of  our  ex- 
istence. We  feel  how  the  real  hearts  of  the 
world  beat  to  a music  whose  scale  was  written 
in  heaven.  We  feel  the  impotence  of  intellect, 
the  nothingness  of  auxiliary  means,  the  supreme 
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triflingness  of  manners ; and  the  genuine  souls 
of  men  and  women  gather  themselves  closely  to- 
gether and  blend  in  the  perfectness  of  a common 
brotherhood.  But  these  rare  intervals  teach  us 
the  spiritual  code  of  humanity ; they  bid  us  be- 
ware of  too  much  reliance  on  intellect,  taste,  and 
studied  elegance.  For,  after  all,  the  gifts  of 
mind  and  the  adornments  of  behavior,  like  vol- 
atile essences,  can  not  bear  much  exposure. 
The  open'  air  scatters  and  wastes  them.  But 
the  voice  of  the  soul,  speaking  from  its  own  hal- 
lowed recess,  is. always  sure  of  a hearing,  and, 
once  heard,  it  is  an  angel-tone  that  is  never  for- 
gotten. 

THE  DOOM  OF  THE  GRIFFITHS. 

BY  MRS.  GASKELL,  3 

Author  of  “Mary  Barton/*  etc.,  etc. 
[Written  exclusively  for  Harper's  Magazine.] 
L 

I HAVE  always  felt  much  interested  by  the 
traditions  which  are  scattered  up  and  down 
North  Wales  relating  to  Owen  Glendower. 
(Owain  Glendwr  is  the  national  spelling  of  the 
name),  and  I fully  enter  into  the  feeling  which 
makes  the  Welsh  peasant  still  look  upon  him  as 
the  hero  of  his  country.  There  was  great  joy 
among  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  principal- 
ity when  the  subject  of  the  Welsh  prize  poem 
at  Oxford,  some  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  ago, 
was  announced  to  bo  “ Owain  Glendwr.”  It 
was  the  most  proudly  national  subject  that  had 
been  given  for  years. 

Perhaps  the  American  reader  may  not  be 
aware  that  this  redoubted  chieftain  is  os  famous 
for  his  magical  powers  as  for  his  patriotism 
among  his  illiterate  countrymen,  even  at  the 
present  day  of  enlightenment.  He  says  him- 
self — or  Shakspeare  says  it  for  him,  which  is 
much  the  same  thing — 

41  At  my  nativity 

The  front  of  heaven  was  full  of  fiery  shapes 

Of  burning  cressets 

I can  cell  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep.** 

And  few  among  the  lower  orders  in  the  princi- 
pality would  think  of  asking  Hotspur's  irreverent 
question  in  reply. 

Among  other  traditions  preserved  relative  to 
this  part  of  the  Welsh  hero’s  character  is  the 
old  family  prophecy  which  gives  a title  to  this 
tale.  When  Sir  David  Gam,  “ as  black  a trait- 
or as  if  he  had  been  born  in  Builth,”  sought  to 
murder  Owen  at  Machynlleth,  there  was  one 
with  him  whose  name  Glendwr  little  dreamed 
of  having  associated  with  his  enemies.  Rhys 
ap  Gryfydd,  his  “old  familiar  friend,”  his  re- 
lation, his  more  than  brother,  had  consented 
unto  his  blood.  Sir  David  Gam  might  be  for- 
given, but  one  whom  he  had  loved,  and  who 
had  betrayed  him,  could  never  be  forgiven. 
Glendwr  was  too  deeply  read  in  the  human 
heart  to  kill  htm.  No,  he  let  him  live  on,  the 
loathing  and  scorn  of  his  compatriots,  and  the 
victim  of  bitter  remorse.  * The  mark  of  Cain 
was  upon  him. 


But  before  he  went  forth — while  yet  he  stood 
a prisoner,  cowering  beneath  his  conscience  be- 
fore Owain  Glendwr  — that  chieftain  passed  a 
doom  upon  him  and  his  race : 

“ I doom  thee  to  live,  because  I know  thou 
wilt  pray  for  death.  Thou  shalt  live  on  beyond 
the  natural  term  of  the  life  of  man,  the  scorn 
of  all  good  men.  The  very  children  shall  point 
to  thee  with  hissing  tongue,  and  say,  ‘ There 
goes  one  who  would  have  shed  a brother’s 
blood!’  For  I loved  thee  more  than  a broth- 
er, oh  Rhys  ap  Gryfydd ! Thou  shalt  live  on 
to  see  all  of  thy  house,  except  the  weakling  in 
arms,  perish  by  the  sword.  Thy  race  shall  be 
accursed.  Each  generation  shall  see  their  lands 
melt  away  like  snow;  yea,  their  wealth  shall 
vanish,  though  they  may  labor  night  and  day  to 
heap  np  gold.  And  when  nine  generations  have 
passed  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  thy  blood 
shall  no  longer  flow  in  the  veins  of  any  human 
being.  In  those  days  the  last  male  of  thy  race 
shall  avenge  me.  The  son  shall  slay  the  fa- 
ther.” 

Such  was  the  traditionary  account  of  Owain 
Glendwr’s  speech  to  his  once-trusted  friend. 
And  it  was  declared  that  the  doom  had  been 
fulfilled  in  all  things ; that,  live  in  as  miserly  a 
manner  as  they  would,  the  Griffiths  never  were 
wealthy  or  prosperous — indeed,  that  their  world- 
ly stock  diminished  without  any  visible  cause. 

But  the  lapse  of  many  years  hnd  almost 
deadened  the  wonder-inspiring  power  of  the  old 
curse.  It  was  only  brought  forth  from  the 
hoards  of  Memory  when  some  untoward  event 
happened  to  the  Griffiths  family,  and  in  the 
eighth  generation  the  faith  in  the  prophecy  was 
nearly  destroyed  by  the  marriage  of  the  Grif- 
fiths of  that  day  to  a Miss  Owen,  who  unex- 
pectedly, by  the  death  of  a brother,  became  an 
heiress — to  no  considerable  amount,  to  be  sure, 
but  enough  to  make  the  prophecy  appear  re- 
versed. The  heiress  and  her  husband  removed 
from  his  small  patrimonial  estate  in  Merioneth- 
shire to  her  heritage  in  Caernarvonshire,  ^nd  for 
a time  the  prophecy  lay  dormant. 

If  you  go  from  Tremadoc  to  Criccaeth  you 
pass  by  the  parochial  church  of  Ynysynhanam, 
situated  in  a boggy  valley  running  from  the 
mountains,  which  shoulder  up  to  the  Rivals, 
down  to  Cardigan  Bay.  This  tract  of  land  has 
every  appearance  of  having  been  redeemed  at  no 
distant  period,  of  time  from  the  sea,  and  has  all 
the  desolate  rankness  often  attendant  upon  such 
marshes.  But  the  valley  beyond,  similar  in 
character,  had  yet  more  of  gloom  at  the  time  of 
which  I write.  In  the  higher  part  there  were 
large  plantations  of  firs,  set  too  closely  to  attain 
to  any  size,  and  remaining  stunted  in  height  and 
scrubby  in  appearance.  Indeed  many  of  the 
smaller  and  more  weakly  had  died,  and  the  hark 
had  fallen  down  on  the  brown  soil  neglected 
and  unnoticed.  These  trees  had  a ghastly  ap- 
pearance with  the  white  trunks,  seen  by  the 
dim  light  which  struggled  through  the  thick 
boughs  above.  Nearer  to  the  sea  the  valley 
assumed  a more  open,  though  hardly  a more 
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cheerful  character ; it  looked  dank  and  oyer- 
hong  by  sea-fog  through  the  greater  part  of  the 
year,  and  even  a farm-house,  which  usually  im- 
parts something  of  cheerfulness  to  a landscape, 
failed  to  do  so  here.  This  yalley  formed  the 
greater  part  of  the  estate  to  which  Owen  Grif- 
fiths became  entitled  by  right  of  his  wife.  In 
the  higher  part  of  the  valley  was  situated  the 
family  mansion,  or  rather  dwelling-house,  for 
“ mansion*’  is  too  grand  a word  to  apply  to  the 
clumsy,  but  substantially  - built  Bodowen.  It 
was  square  and  heavy-looking,  with  just  that 
much  pretension  to  ornament  necessary  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  mere  farm-house. 

In  this  dwelling  Mrs.  Owen  Griffiths  bore  her 
husband  two  sons — Llewellyn,  the  future  Squire, 
and  Robert,  who  was  early  destined  for  the 
Church.  The  only  difference  in  their  situa- 
tion, up  to  the  tame  when  Robert  was  entered  at 
Jesus  College,  was  that  the  elder  was  invariably 
indulged  by  all  around  him,  while  Robert  was 
thwarted  and  indulged  by  turns ; that  Llewellyn 
never  learned  any  thing  from  the  poor  Welsh 
tutor  who  was  nominally  his  private  tutor; 
while  occasionally  Squire  Griffiths  made  a 
great  point  of  enforcing  Robert's  diligence,  tell- 
ing him  that,  as  he  had  his  bread  to  earn,  he 
must  pay  attention  to  Ms  learning.  There  is 
no  knowing  how  far  the  very  irregular  educa- 
tion he  had  received  would  have  carried  Robert 
through  his  college  examinations;  but,  luckily 
for  him  in  this  respect,  before  such  a trial  of  his 
learning  came  round,  he  heard  of  the  death  of 
his  eider  brother,  after  a short  illness,  brought 
on  by  a hard  drinking  bout.  Of  course  Robert 
was  summoned  home,  and  it  seemed  quite  as 
much  of  course,  now  that  there  was  no  ne- 
cessity for  him  to  “ earn  his  bread  by  his  learn- 
ing,” that  he  should  not  return  to  Oxford.  So 
the  half-educated  but  not  unintelligent  young 
man  continued  at  home  during  the  short  re- 
mainder of  his  parent’s  lifetime. 

His  was  not  an  uncommon  character.  In 
general  he  was  mild,  indolent,  and  easily  man- 
aged ; but  once  thoroughly  roused,  his  passions 
were  vehement  and  fearful.  He  seemed,  in- 
deed, almost  afraid  of  himself,  and  in  common 
hardly  dared  to  give  way  to  justifiable  anger  — 
so  much  did  he  dread  losing  his  self-control. 
Had  he  been  judiciously  educated,  ho  would, 
probably,  have  distinguished  himself  in  those 
branches  of  literature  which  call  for  taste  and 
imagination  rather  than  any  exertion  of  reflec- 
tion or  judgment.  As  it  was,  his  literary  taste 
showed  itself  in  making  collections  of  Cambrian 
antiquities  of  every  description,  till  his  stock  of 
Welsh  MSS.  would  have  excited  the  envy  of 
Dr.  Pugli  himself,  had  he  been  alive  at  the 
time  of  which  I write. 

There  is  one  characteristic  of  Robert  Griffiths 
which  I have  omitted  to  note,  and  which  was 
peculiar  among  his  class.  He  was  no  hard- 
drinker  ; whether  it  was  that  his  head  Was  very 
easily  affected,  or  that  his  partially-refined  taste 
v led  him  to  dislike  intoxication  and  its  attendant 
circumstances,  I can  not  say.  But  at  five-and- 
Vol.  XVI.— No.  92. — P 
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twenty  Robert  Griffiths  was  habitually  sober — 
a thing  so  rare  in  Llyn  that  he  was  almost 
shunned  as  a churlish,  unsocial  being,  and  pass- 
ed much  of  his  time  in  solitude.  1 

About  this  time  he  had  to  appear  in  some 
case  that  was  tried  at  the  Caernarvon  assizes ; 
and  while  there  was  a guest  at  the  house  of  his 
agent,  a shrewd,  sensible  Welsh  attorney,  with 
one  daughter,  who  had  charms  enough  to  cap- 
tivate Robert  Griffiths.  Though  he  remained 
only  a few  days  at  her  father’s  house,  they  were 
sufficient  to  decide  his  affections,  and  short  was 
the  period  allowed  to  elapse  before  he  brought 
home  a mistress  to  Bodowen.  The  new  Mrs. 
Griffiths  was  a gentle,  yielding  person,  full  of 
love  toward  her  husband,  of  whom,  neverthe- 
less, she  stood  something  in  awe,  partly  arising 
from  the  difference  in  their  ages,  partly  from 
his  devoting  much  time  to  studies  of  which  she 
could  understand  nothing. 

She  soon  made  him  the  father  of  a blooming 
little  daughter,  called  Augharad  after  her  mo- 
ther. Then  there  came  several  uneventful  years 
in  the  household  of  Bodowen;  and  when  the 
old  women  had  one  and  all  declared  that  the 
cradle  would  not  rock  again,  Mrs.  Griffiths  bore 
the  son  and  heir.  His  birth  was  soon  followed 
by  his  mother’s  death ; she  had  been  ailing  and 
lew -spirited  daring  her  pregnancy,  and  she 
seemed  to  lack  the  buoyancy  of  body  and  mind 
requisite  to  bring  her  round  after  her  time  of 
trial.  Her  husband,  who  loved  her  all  the 
more  from  having  few  other  claims  on  his  affec- 
tions, was  deeply  grieved  by  her  early  death, 
and  his  only  comforter  was  the  sweet  little  boy 
whom  she  had.  left  behind.  That  part  of  the 
Sqnire’s  character,  which  was  so  tender,  and  al- 
most feminine,  geemed  called  forth  by  the  help- 
less situation  of  the  little  infant,  who  stretched 
out  his  arm 8 to  his  father  with  the  same  earnest 
cooing  that  happier  children  make  use  of  to 
their  mother  alone.  Augharad  was  almost  neg- 
lected, while  the  little  Owen  was  king  of  the 
house ; still,  next  to  his  father,  none  tended 
him  so  lovingly  as  his  sister.  She  was  so  ac- 
customed to  give  way  to  him  that  it  was  no 
longer  a hardship.  By  night  and  by  day  Owen 
was  the  constant  companion  of  his  father,  and 
increasing  years  seemed  only  to  confirm  the 
custom.  It  was  an  unnatuful  life  for  the  child, 
seeing  no  bright  little  faces  peering  into  his 
own  (for  Angharad  was,  as  I said  before,  five 
or  six  years  older,  and  her  face,  poor  mother- 
less girl,  was  often  any  thing  but  bright),  hear- 
ing no  din  of  clear  ringing  voices,  but  day  after 
day  sharing  the  otherwise  solitary  hours  of  his- 
father,  whether  in  the  dim  room,  surrounded  by 
wizard- like  antiquities,  or  pattering  his  little 
feet  to  keep  up  with  his  u tada”  in  his  mount- 
ain rambles  or  shooting  excursions.  When  the 
pair  came  to  some  little  foaming  brook,  where 
the  stepping-stones  were  far  and  wide,  the  fa- 
ther carried  his  little  boy  across  with  the  ten- 
derest  care ; when  the  lad  was  weary,  they  rest- 
ed, he  cradled  in  his  father’s  arms,  or  the  Squire- 
would  lift  him  up  and  carry  him  to  his  home; 
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again.  The  bo y was  indulged  (for  his  father 
felt  flattered  by  the  desire)  in  his  wish  of  shar-  1 
ing  his  meals  and  keeping  the  same  hours.  All 
this  indulgence  did  not  render  Owen  unamia- 
ble,  but  it  made  him  willful,  and  not  a happy 
child.  He  had  a thoughtful  look,  not  common 
to  the  face  of  a young  boy.  Ho  knew  no 
games,  no  merry  sports;  his  information  was 
of  an  imaginative  and  speculative  character. 
His  father  delighted  to  interest  him  in  his  own 
studies,  without  considering  how  far  they  were 
healthy  for  so  young  a mind. 

Of  course  Squire  Griffiths  was  not  unaware 
of  the  prophecy  which  was  to  be  fulfilled  in  his 
generation.  He  would  occasionally  refer  to  it 
when  among  his  friends,  with  skeptical  levity ; 
but  in  truth  it  lay  nearer  to  his  heart  than  he 
chose  to  acknowledge.  His  strong  imagination 
rendered  him  peculiarly  impressible  on  such 
subjects ; while  his  judgment,  seldom  exercised 
or  fortified  by  severe  thought,  could  not  prevent 
his  continually  recurring  to  it.  He  used  to 
gaze  on  the  half  sad  countenance  of  the  child, 
who  sat  looking  up  into  his  face  with  his  large 
dark  eyes,  so  fondly  yet  so  inquiringly,  till  the 
old  legend  swelled  around  his  heart,  and  be- 
came too  painful  for  him  not  to  require  sympa- 
thy. Besides,  the  overpowering  love  he  bore 
to  the  child  seemed  to  demand  fuller  vent  than 
tender  words ; it  made  him  like,  yet  dread,  to 
upbraid  its  object  for  the  fearful  contrast  fore- 
told. Still  Squire  Griffiths  told  the  legend  in 
a half-jesting  manner  to  his  little  son  when 
they  were  roaming  over  the  wild  heaths  in  the 
autumn  days,  “ the  saddest  of  the  year,”  or 
while  they  sat  in  the  oak-wainscoted  room,  sur- 
rounded by  mysterious  relics  that  gleamed 
strangely  forth  by  the  flickering  fire-light.  The 
legend  was  wrought  into  the  boy’s  mind,  and 
he  would  crave  yet  tremble  to  hear  it  told  over 
and  over  again,  while  the  words  were  intermin- 
gled with  caresses  and  questions  as  to  his  love. 
Occasionally  his  loving  words  and  actions  were 
cut  short  by  his  fathers  light  yet  bitter  speech 
— “ Get  thee  away,  my  lad ; thou  knowest  what 
is  to  come  of  all  this  love.” 

When  Augharad  was  seventeen,  and  Owen 
eleven  or  twelve,  the  rector  of  the  parish  in 
which  Bodowen  was  situated,  endeavored  to 
prevail  on  Squire  Griffiths  to  send  the  boy  to 
school.  Now  this  rector  had  many  congenial 
tastes*  with  his  parishioner,  and  was  his  only 
intimate ; and  by  repeated  aiguments  he  at 
length  convinced  the  Squire  that  the  unnatural 
life  Owen  was  leading  was  in  every  way  inju- 
rious. Unwillingly  was  the  father  wrought  to 
part  from  his  son;  but  he  did  at  length  send 
him  to  the  Grammar  School  at  Bangor,  then 
under  the  management  of  an  excellent  classic. 
Here  Owen  showed  that  he  had  more  talents 
than  the  rector  had  given  him  credit  for  when 
he  affirmed  that  the  lad  had  been  completely 
stupefied  by  the  life  he  led  at  Bodowen.  He 
bade  fair  to  do  credit  to  the  school  in  the  pecu- 
liar branch  of  learning  for  which  it  was  famous. 
But  he  was  not  popular  among  his  school-fel- 


lows. He  was  wayward,  though,  to  a certain 
degree,  generous  and  unselfish ; he  was  re- 
served but  gentle,  except  when  the  tremendous 
bursts  of  passion  (similar  in  character  to  those 
of  his  father)  forced  their  way. 

On  bis  return  from  school  one  Christmas 
time  when  he  had  been  a year  or  so  at  Bangor, 
he  was  stunned  by  hearing  that  the  underval- 
ued Augharad  was  about  to  be  married  to  a 
gentleman  of  South  Wales,  residing  near  Abe- 
rystwith.  Boys  seldom  appreciate  their  sisters ; 
but  Owen  thought  of  the  many  slights  with 
which  he  had  requited  the  patient  Augharad, 
and  he  gave  way  to  hitter  regrets,  which,  with 
a selfish  want  of  control  over  his  words,  he  kept 
expressing  to  his  father,  until  the  Squire  was 
thoroughly  hurt  and  chagrined  at  the  repeated 
exclamations  of  “ What  shall  we  do  when  An- 
gharad  is  gone  ?”  “ How  dull  we  shall  be  when 
Augharad  is  married  1”  Owen’s  holidays  were 
prolonged  a few  weeks,  in  order  that  he  might 
be  present  at  the  wedding ; and  when  all  the 
festivities  were  over,  and  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom had  left  Bodowen,  the  boy  and  his  father 
really  felt  how  much  they  missed  the  quiet,  lov- 
ing Augharad.  She  had  performed  so  many 
thoughtful,  noiseless  little  offices,  on  which  their 
daily  comfort  depended ; and  now  she  was  gone, 
the  household  seemed  to  miss  the  spirit  that 
peacefully  kept  it  in  order ; the  servants  roamed 
about  in  search  of  commands  and  directions, 
the  rooms  had  no  longer  the  unobtrusive  order- 
ing of  taste  to  make  them  cheerful,  the  very 
fires  burned  dim,  and  w ere  always  sinking  down 
into  dull  heaps  of  gray  ashes.  Altogether  Owen 
did  not  regret  his  return  to  Bangor,  and  this 
also  the  mortified  parent  perceived.  Squire 
Griffiths  was  a selfish  parent. 

Letters  in  those  days  were  a rare  occurrence. 
Owen  usually  received  one  during  his  half- 
yearly  absences  from  home,  and  occasionally 
his  father  paid  him  a visit.  This  half  year  the 
boy  had  no  visit,  nor  even  a letter,  till  very  near 
the  time  of  his  leaving  school,  and  then  he  was 
astounded  by  the  intelligence  that  his  father 
was  married  again. 

Then  came  one  of  his  paroxysms  of  rage ; 
the  more  disastrous  in  its  effects  upon  his  char- 
acter because  it  could  find  no  vent  in  action. 
Independently  of  the  slight  to  the  memory  of 
the  first  wife,  which  children  are  so  apt  to  fancy 
such  an  action  implies,  Owen  had  hitherto  con- 
sidered himself  (and  with  justice)  the  first  ob- 
ject of  his  father's  life.  They  had  been  so  much 
to  each  other ; and  now  a shapeless,  but  too  real 
something  had  come  between  him  and  his  fa- 
ther there  forever.  He  felt  as  if  his  permission 
should  have  been  asked,  as  if  he  should  have 
been  consulted.  Certainly  he  ought  to  have 
been  told  of  the  intended  event.  So  the  Squire 
felt,  and  hence  his  constrained  letter,  which  had 
so  much  increased  the  bitterness  of  Owen’s  feel- 
ings. 

With  all  this  anger,  when  Owen  saw  his  step- 
mother, he  thought  he  had  never  seen  so  beau-  . 
tiful  a woman  for  her  age ; for  she  was  no  Ion- 
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ger  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  befing  a widow  when 
his  father  married  her.  Her  manners,  to  the 
Welsh  lad,  who  had  seen  little  of  female  grace 
among  the  families  of  the  few  antiquarians  with 
whom  his  father  visited,  were  so  fascinating  that 
he  watched  her  with  a sort  of  breathless  adihi- 
ration.  Her  measured  grace,  her  faultless  move- 
ments, her  tones  of  voice,  sweet,  till  the  ear  was 
sated  with  their  sweetness,  made  Owen  less  an- 
gry at  his  father’s  marriage.  Yet  he  felt,  more 
than  ever,  that  the  cloud  was  between  him  and 
his  father ; that  the  hasty  letter  he  had  sent  in 
answer  to  the  announcement  of  his  wedding 
was  not  forgotten,  although  no  allusion  was  ever 
made  to  it.  * He  was  no  longer  his  father’s  con- 
fidant— hardly  ever  his  father’s  companion,  for 
the  newly-married  wife  was  all  in  all  to  the 
Squire,  and  his  son  felt  himself  almost  a cipher, 
where  he  had  so  long  been  every  thing.  The 
lady  herself  had  ever  the  softest  consideration 
for  her  step-son ; almost  too  obtrusive  was  the 
attention  paid  to  his  wishes,  but  still  he  fancied 
that  the  heart  had  no  part  in  the  winning  ad- 
vances. There  was  a watchful  glance  of  the 
eye  that  Owen  once  or  twice  caught  when  he 
had  imagined  himself  unobserved,  and  many 
other  nameless  little  circumstances  that  gave 
him  a strong  feeling  of  want  of  sincerity  in  his 
step-mother.  Mrs.  Owen  brought  with  her  into 
the  family  her  little  child  by  her  first  husband, 
a boy  nearly  three  years  old.  He  was  one  of 
those  elfish,  observant,  mocking  children,  over 
whose  feelings  you  seem  to  have  no  control; 
agile  and  mischievous,  his  little  practical  jokes, 
at  first  performed  in  ignorance  of  the  pain  he 
gave,  but  afterward  proceeding  to  a malicious 
pleasure  iu  suffering,  really  seemed  to  afford 
some  ground  to  the  superstitious  notion  of  some 
of  the  common  people  that  he  was  a fairy 
changeling. 

Years  passed  on ; and  as  Owen  grew  older  he 
became  more  observant.  He  saw,  even  in  his 
occasional  visits  at  home  (for  from  school  he 
had  passed  on  to  college),  that  a great  change 
had  taken  place  in  the  outward  manifestations 
of  his  father’s  character ; and  by  degrees  Owen 
traced  this  change  to  the  influence  of  his  step- 
mother ; so  slight,  so  imperceptible  to  the  com- 
mon observer,  yet  so  resistless  in  its  effects. 
Squire  Griffiths  caught  up  his  wife’s  humbly 
advanced  opinions,  and,  unawares  to  himself, 
adopted  them  as  his  own,  defying  all  argument 
and  opposition.  It  was  the  same  with  her 
wishes;  they  met  with  their  fulfillment,  from 
the  extreme  and  delicate  art  with  which  she  in- 
sinuated them  into  her  hnsband's  mind,  as  his 
own.  She  sacrificed  the  show  of  authority  for 
the  power.  At  last,  when  Owen  perceived  some 
oppressive  act  in  his  father’s  conduct  toward  his 
dependents,  or  some  unaccountable  thwarting 
of  his  own  wishes,  he  fancied  he  saw  his  step- 
mother’s secret  influence  thus  displayed,  how- 
ever much  she  might  regret  the  injustice  of  his 
father’s  actions  in  her  conversations  with  him 
when  they  were  alone.  His  father  was  fast 
losing  his  temperate  habits,  and  frequent  intox- 
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ication  soon  took  its  usual  effect  upon  the  tem- 
per. Yet  eveu  here  was  the  spell  of  his  wife 
upon  him.  Before  her  he  placed  a restraint 
upon  his  passion,  yet  she  was  perfectly  aware 
of  his  irritable  disposition,  and  directed  it  hither 
and  thither  with  the  same  apparent  ignorance 
of  the  tendency  of  her  words. 

Meanwhile  Owen’s  situation  became  peculiar- 
ly mortifying  to  a youth  whose  early  remem- 
brances afforded  such  a contrast  to  Ids  present 
state.  As  a child,  he  had  been  elevated  to  the 
consequence  of  a man  before  his  years  gave 
any  mental  check  to  the  selfishness  which  such 
conduct  was  likely  to  engender ; he  could  re- 
member when  his  will  was  law  to  the  servants 
and  dependents,  and  his  sympathy  necessary  to 
his  father : now  he  was  as  a cipher  in  his  fa- 
ther’s house ; and  the  Squire,  estranged  in  the 
first  instance  by  a feeling  of  the  injury  he  had 
done  his  son  by  not  sooner  acquainting  him 
with  his  purposed  marriage,  seemed  rather  to 
avoid  than  to  seek  him  as  a companion,  and  too 
frequently  showed  the  most  utter  indifference  to 
the  feelings  and  wishes  which  a young  man  of 
a high  and  independent  spirit  might  be  supposed 
to  indulge. 

Perhaps  Owen  was  not  fully  aware  of  the 
force  of  all  these  circumstances;  for  an  act- 
or in  a family  drama  is  seldom  nnimpassioned 
enough  to  be  perfectly  observant.  But  he  be- 
came moody  and  soured ; brooding  over  his  un- 
loved existence,  and  craving  with  a human  heart 
after  sympathy. 

This  feeling  took  more  fall  possession  of  bis 
mind  when  he  had  left  college,  and  returned 
home  to  lead  an  idle  and  purposeless  life.  As 
the  heir  there  was  no  worldly  necessity  for  exer- 
tion ; his  father  was  too  much  of  a Welsh  squire 
to  dream  of  the  moral  necessity,  and  he  him- 
self had  not  sufficient  strength  of  mind  to  decide 
at  once  upon  abandoning  a place  and  mode  of 
life  which  abounded  in  daily  mortifications ; yet 
to  this  coarse  his  judgment  was  slowly  tending 
when  some  circumstances  occurred  to  detain 
him  at  Bodowen. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  harmony  would 
long  be  preserved,  even  iu  appearance,  between 
an  unguarded  and  soured  young  man,  such  as 
Owen,  and  his  wary  step-mother,  when  he  had 
once  left  college,  and  come  not  as  a visitor,  but 
as  the  heir  to  his  father’s  house.  Some  cause 
of  difference  occurred,  where  the  woman*  sub- 
dued her  hidden  anger  sufficiently  to  become 
convinced  that  Owen  was  not  entirely  the  dnpe 
she  had  believed  him  to  be.  Henceforward 
there  was  no  peace  between  them.  Not  in  vul- 
gar altercations  did  this  show  itself;  but  in 
moody  reserve  on  Owen’s  part,  and  in  undis- 
guised and  contemptuous  pursuance  of  her  own 
plans  by  his  step-mother.  Bodowen  was  no 
longer  a place  where,  if  Owen  was  not  loved  or 
attended  to,  he  could  at  least  find  peace,  and 
care  for  himself ; he  was  thwarted  at  every  step, 
and  in  every  wish,  by  his  father’s  desire  appa- 
rently, while  the  wife  sat  by  with  a devilish  smile 
of  triumph  on  her  beautiful  lips. 
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So  Owen^went  forth  at  the  early  day  dawn, 
sometimes  roaming  about  on  the  shore  or  the 
upland ; shooting  or  fishing,  as  the  season  might 
be,  but  oftener  “stretched  in  indolent  repose** 
on  the  short,  sweet  grass,  indulging  in  gloomy 
and  morbid  reveries.  He  would  fancy  that  this 
mortified  state  of  existence  was  a dream,  a hor- 
rible dream,  from  which  he  should  awaken  and 
find  himself  again  the  sole  object  and  darling  of 
his  father.  And  then  he  would  start  up  and 
strive  to  shake  off  the  incubus.  There  was  the 
molten  sunset  of  his  childish  memory ; the  gor- 
geous crimson  piles  of  glory  in  the  west,  fading 
away  into  the  cold,  calm  light  of  the  rising 
moon,  while  here  and  there  a cloud  floated 
across  the  western  heaven,  like  a seraph’s  wing, 
in  its  flaming  beauty ; the  earth  was  the  same 
as  in  his  childhood’s  days,  full  of  gentle  even- 
ing sounds,  and  the  harmonies  of  twilight — the 
breeze  came  sweeping  low  over  the  heather  and 
blue-bells  by  his  side,  and  the  turf  was  sending 
up  its  evening  incense  of  perfume.  But  life, 
and  heart,  and  hope  were  changed  forever  since 
those  by-gone  days ! 

Or  he  would  seat  himself  in  a favorite  niche 
of  the  rocks  on  Moel  Gest,  hidden  by  a stunted 
growth  of  the  whitty  or  mountain-ash,  from 
general  observation,  with  a rich-tinted  cushion 
of  stone-crop  for  his  feet,  and  a straight  preci- 
pice of  rock  rising  just  above.  Here  would  he 
sit  for  hours,  gazing  idly  at  the  bay  below  with 
its  back-ground  of  purple  hills,  and  the  little 
fishing  sail  on  its  bosom,  showing  white  in  the 
sunbeam,  and  gliding  on  in  such  harmony  with 
the  quiet  beauty  of  the  glassy  sea ; or  he  would 
pull  out  an  old  school-volume,  his  companion 
for  years,  and  in  morbid  accordance  with  the 
dark  legend  that  still  lurked  in  the  recesses  of 
his  mind,  a shape  of  gloom  in  those  innermost 
haunts  awaiting  its  time  to  come  forth  in  distinct 
outline,  would  he  turn  to  the  old  Greek  dramas 
which  treat  of  a family  foredoomed  by  an  aveng- 
ing Fate.  The  worn  page  opened  of  itself  at 
the  play  of  the  CEdipus  Tyrannus,  and  Owen 
dwelt  with  the  craving  of  disease  upon  the  proph- 
ecy so  nearly  resembling  that  which  concerned 
himself.  With  his  consciousness  of  neglect 
there  was  a sort  of  self-flattery  in  the  consequence 
which  the  legend  gave  him.  He  almost  won- 
dered how  they  durst,  with  slights  and  insults, 
thus  provoke  the  Avenger. 

The  days  drifted  onward.  Often  he  would  ve- 
hemently pursue  some  sylvan  sport,  till  thought 
and  feeling  were  lost  in  the  violence  of  bodily 
exertion.  Occasionally  his  evenings  were  spent 
at  some  small  public  house,  such  as  stood  by 
the  unfrequented  wayside,  where  the  welcome, 
hearty  though  bought,  seemed  so  strongly  to 
contrast  with  the  gloomy  negligence  of  home — 
an  sympathizing  home. 

One  evening  (Owen  might  be  four  or  five-and- 
twentv),  wearied  with  a day’s  shooting  on  the 
Cleueny  Moors,  he  passed  by  the  open  door  of 
“ The  Goat”  at  Penmorfa.  The  light  and  the 
cheeriness  within  tempted  him,  poor,  self-ex- 
hausted man,  as  it  has  done  many  a one  more 


wretched  in  worldly  circumstances,  to  step  in, 
and  take  his  evening  meal  where  at  least  his 
presence  was  of  some  consequence.  It  was  a 
busy  day  in  that  little  hostel.  A flock  of  sheep 
amounting  to  some  hundreds  had  arrived  at 
Penmorfa,  on  their  road  to  England,  and  throng- 
ed the  space  before  the  house.  Inside  was  the 
Bhrewd,  kind-hearted  hostess,  bustling  to  and 
fro,  with  merry  greetings  for  every  tired  drover 
who  was  to  pass  the  night  in  her  house,  while 
the  6heep  were  penned  in  a field  close  by.  Ever 
and  anon  she  kept  attending  to  the  second  crowd 
of  gnests  who  were  celebrating  a rural  wedding 
in  her  house.  It  was  busy  work  to  Martha 
Thomas,  yet  her  smile  never  flagged,  and  when 
Owen  Griffiths  had  finished  his  evening  meal 
she  was  there,  ready  with  a hope  it  had  done 
him  good,  and  was  to  bis  mind,  and  a word  of 
intelligence  that  the  wedding-folk  were  abont 
to  dance  in  the  kitchen,  and  the  harper  was  the 
famous  Edward  of  Corwen. 

Owen,  partly  from  good-natured  compliance 
with  his  hostess*s  implied  wish,  and  partly  from 
curiosity,  lounged  to  the  passage  which  led  to 
the  kitchen — not  the  everyday,  working,  cook- 
ing kitchen  which  was  beyond,  but  a good-sized 
room  where  the  mistress  sat  when  her  work  was 
done,  and  where  the  countTy-people  were  com- 
monly entertained  at  such  merry-makings  as  the 
present.  The  lintels  of  the  door  formed  a frame 
for  the  animated  picture  which  Owen  saw  within 
as  he  leaned  against  the  wall  in  the  dark  pas- 
sage. The  red  light  of  the  fire,  with  every  now 
and  then  a falling  piece  of  turf  sending  forth  a 
fresh  blaze,  shone  full  upon  four  young  men 
who  were  dancing  a measure  something  like  a 
Scotch  reel,  keeping  admirable  time  in  their 
rapid  movements  to  the  capital  tune  the  harper 
was  playing.  They  had  their  hats  on  when 
Owen  first  took  his  stand,  but  as  they  grew 
more  and  more  animated  they  flung  them  away, 
and  presently  their  shoes  were  kicked  off  with 
like  disregard  to  the  spot  where  they  might  hap- 
pen to  alight.  Shouts  of  applause  followed  any 
remarkable  exertion  of  agility,  in  which  each 
seemed  to  try  to  excel  his  companions.  At 
length  wearied  and  exhausted  they  sat  down, 
and  the  harper  gradually  changed  to  one  of  those 
wild,  inspiring  national  airs  for  which  he  was  so 
famous.  The  thronged  audience  sat  earnest 
and  breathless,  and  you  might  have  heard  a pin 
drop,  except  when  some  maiden  passed  hurriedly 
with  flaring  candle  and  busy  look,  through  to 
the  real  kitchen  beyond.  When  he  had  finished 
playing  his  beautiful  theme  on  “The  march  of 
the  men  of  Harlech,”  he  changed  the  measure 
again  to  “ Tri  chant  o*  bunnan”  (Three  hundred 
pounds),  and  immediately  a most  unmusical- 
looking  man  began  chanting  “ Penillion,”  or  a 
sort  of  recitative  stanzas,  which  were  soon  taken 
up  by  another,  and  this  amusement  lasted  so 
long  that  Owen  grew  weary,  and  was  thinking 
of  retreating  from  his  post  by  the  door,  when 
some  little  bustle  was  occasioned  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  room  by  the  entrance  of  a mid- 
dle-aged man,  and  a young  girl,  apparently  his 
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daughter.  The  man  advanced  to  the  bench 
occupied  by  the  seniors  of  the  party,  who  wel- 
comed him  with  the  usual  pretty  Welsh  greet- 
ing, “ Pa  sit  mae  galon  ?”  (“  How  is  thy  heart?”) 
and  drinking  his  health,  passed  on  to  him  the 
cup  of  excellent  cwrw . The  girl,  evidently  a 
village  belle,  was  as  warmly  greeted  by  the 
young  men,  while  the  girls  eyed  her  rather  as- 
kance with  a half-jealous  look,  which  Owen  set 
down  to  the  score  of  her  extreme  prettiness. 
Like  most  Welsh  women,  she  was  of  middle  size 
as  to  height  but  beautifully  made,  with  the  most 
perfect  yet  delicate  roundness  in  every  limb. 
Her  little  mob-cap  was  carefully  adjusted  to  a 
face  which  was  excessively  pretty,  though  it 
never  could  be  called  handsome.  It  also  was 
round,  with  the  slightest  tendency  to  the  oval 
shape,  richly  colored,  though  somewhat  olive  in 
complexion,  with  dimples  in  cheek  and  chin, 
and  the  most  scarlet  lips  Owen  had  ever  seen, 
that  were  too  short  to  meet  over  the  small  pearly 
teeth.  The  nose  was  the  most  defective  feat- 
ure ; but  the  eyes  were  splendid.  They  were 
so  long,  so  lustrous,  yet  at  times  so  very  soft 
under  their  thick  fringe  of  eyelash ! The  nut- 
brown  hair  was  carefully  braided  beneath  the 
border  of  delicate  lace ; it  was  evident  the  little 
village  beauty  knew  how  to  make  the  most  of 
all  her  attractions,  for  the  gay  colors  which 
were  displayed  in  her  neck-kerchief  were  in  com- 
plete harmony  with  the  complexion. 

Owen  was  much  attracted,  while  yet  he  was 
amnsed,  by  the  evident  coquetry  the  girl  dis- 
played, collecting  around  her  a whole  bevy  of 
young  fellows,  for  each  of  whom  she  seemed  to 
have  some  gay  speech,  some  attractive  iook  or 
action.  In  a few  minutes  young  Griffiths  of 
Bodowen  was  by  her  side,  brought  thither  by  a 
variety  of  idle  motives,  and  as  her  undivided 
attention  was  given  to  the  Welsh  heir,  her  ad- 
mirers, one  by  one,  dropped  off,  to  seat  them- 
selves by  some  less  fascinating  but  more  atten- 
tive fair  one.  The  more  Owen  conversed  with 
the  girl,  the  more  he  was  taken ; she  had  more 
wit  and  talent  than  he  had  fancied  possible ; a 
self-abandon  and  thoughtlessness,  to  boot,  that 
seemed  full  of  charms ; and  then  her  voice  was 
so  clear  and  sweet,  and  her  actions  so  full  of 
grace,  that  Owen  was  fascinated  before  he  was 
well  aware,  and  kept  looking  into  her  bright, 
blushing  face,  till  her  uplifted  flashing  eye  fell 
beneath  his  earnest  gaze. 

While  it  thus  happened  that  they  were  silent 
— she  from  confusion  at  the  unexpected  warmth 
of  his  admiration,  he  from  an  unconsciousness 
of  any  thing  but  the  beautiful  changes  in  her 
flexile  countenance — the  man  whom  Owen  took 
for  her  father  came  up,  and  addressed  some  ob- 
servation to  his  daughter,  from  whence  he  glided 
into  some  commonplace  yet  respectful  remark 
to  Owen,  and  at  length,  engaging  him  in  some 
slight,  local  conversation,  he  led  the  way  to  the 
account  of  a spot  on  the  peninsula  of  Penthryn 
where  teal  abounded,  and  concluded  with  beg- 
ging Owen  to  allow  him  to  show  him  the  exact 
place,  saying  that  whenever  the  young  Squire 


felt  so  inclined,  if  he  would  honor  him  by  a call 
at  his  house  he  would  take  him  across  in  his 
boat.  While  Owen  listened,  his  attention  was 
not  so  much  absorbed  as  to  be  unaware  that  the 
little  beauty  at  his  side  was  refusing  one  or  two 
who  endeavored  to  draw  her  from  her  place  by  „ 
invitations  to  dance.  Flattered  by  his  own  con- 
struction of  her  refusals,  he  again  directed  all 
his  attention  to  her,  till  she  was  called  away  by 
her  father,  who  was  leaving  the  scene  of  festiv- 
ity. Before  he  left  he  reminded  Owen  of  his 
promise,  and  added, 

“Perhaps,  Sir,  you  do  not  know  me.  My 
name  is  Ellis  Pritchard,  and  I live  at  Ty  Glas, 
on  this  side  of  Moel  G&t ; any  one  can  point  it 
out  to  you.” 

When  the  father  and  daughter  had  left,  Owen 
slowly  prepared  for  his  ride  home ; but,  encoun- 
tering the  hostess,  he  could  not  resist  asking  a 
few  questions  relative  to  Ellis  Pritchard  and  his 
pretty  daughter.  She  answered  shortly,  but 
respectfully,  and  then  said,  rather  hesitating- 

iy— 

“Master  Griffiths,  you  know  the  triad,  ‘Tri 
pheth  tebyg  y naill  i *r  Hall,  ysgnbawr  heb  yd, 
mail  deg  heb  ddiawd,  a merch  deg  heb  ei  geir- 
da*  (‘Three  things  are  alike:  a fine  barn 
without  corn,  a fine  cup  without  drink,  a fine 
woman  without  her  reputation').”  She  hastily 
quitted  him,  and  Owen  rode  slowly  to  his  un- 
happy home. 

Ellis  Pritchard,  half  fanner  and  half  fisher- 
man, was  shrewd,  and  keen,  and  worldly ; yet 
he  was  good-natured,  and  sufficiently  generous 
to  have  become  rather  a popular  man  among  his 
equals.  He  had  been  struck  with  the  young 
Squire's  attention  to  his  pretty  daughter,  and 
was  not  insensible  to  the  advantages  to  be  de- 
rived from  it.  Nest  would  not  be  the  first  peas- 
ant girl  by  any  means  who  had  been  trans- 
planted to  a Welsh  manor-house  as  its  mistress ; 
and  accordingly  her  father  had  shrewdly  given 
the  admiring  young  man  some  pretext  for  fur- 
ther opportunities  of  seeing  her. 

As  for  Nest  herself,  she  had  somewhat  of  her 
father's  worldliness,  and  was  fully  alive  to  the 
superior  station  of  her  new  admirer,  and  quite 
prepared  to  slight  all  her  old  sweethearts  on  his 
account.  But  then  she  had  something  more  of 
feeling  in  her  reckoning ; she  had  not  been  in- 
sensible to  the  earnest  yet  comparatively  refined 
homage  which  Owen  paid  her ; she  had  noticed 
his  expressive  and  occasionally  handsome  coun- 
tenance with  admiration,  and  was  flattered  by 
his  so  immediately  singling  her  out  from  her 
companions.  As  to  the  hint  which  Martha 
Thomas  had  thrown  out,  it  is  enough  to  say 
that  Nest  was  very  giddy,  and  that  she  was 
motherless.  She  had  high  spirits  and  a great 
love  of  admiration,  or,  to  use  a softer  term,  Bhe 
loved  to  please ; men,  women,  children,  all,  she 
delighted  to  gladden  with  her  smile  and  her 
voice.  She  coquetted,  and  flirted,  and  went  to 
the  extreme  lengths  of  Welsh  courtship,  till  the 
seniors  of  the  village  shook  their  heads,  and 
cautioned  their  daughters  against  her  acquaint- 
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ance.  If  not  absolutely  guilty,  she  had  too 
frequently  been  on  the  verge  of  guilt. 

Even  at  the  time  Martha  Thomas’s  hint  made 
but  little  impression  on  Owen,  for  his  senses 
were  otherwise  occupied ; but  in  a few  days  the 
recollection  thereof  had  wholly  died  away,  and 
one  warm,  glorious  summer’s  day  he  bent  his 
steps  toward  Ellis  Pritchard’s  with  a beating 
heart;  for,  except  some  very  slight  flirtations 
at  Oxford,  Owen  had  never  been  touched ; his 
thoughts,  his  fancy  had  been  otherwise  en- 
gaged. 

Ty  Glas  was  built  against  one  of  the  lower 
rocks  of  Moel  G£st,  which,  indeed,  formed  a 
side  to  the  low,  lengthy  house.  The  materials 
of  the  cottage  were  the  shingly  stones  which 
had  fallen  from  above,  plastered  rudely  togeth- 
er, with  deep  recesses  for  the  small  oblong  win- 
dows. Altogether,  the  exterior  was  much  ruder 
than  Owen  had  expected ; but  inside  there  seem- 
ed no  lack  of  comforts.  The  house  was  divided 
into  two  apartments,  one  large,  roomy,  and  dark, 
* into  which  Owen  entered  immediately ; and  be- 
fore the  blushing  Nest  came  from  the  inner 
chamber  (for  she  had  seen  the  young  Squire 
coming,  and  hastily  gone  to  make  some  altera- 
tion in  her  dress)  he  had  had  time  to  look  around 
him,  and  note  the  various  little  particulars  of  the 
room.  Beneath  the  window  (which  command- 
ed a magnificent  view)  w as  an  oaken  dresser,  re- 
plete with  drawers  and  cupboards,  and  brightly 
polished  to  a rich  dark  color.  In  the  farther 
part  of  the  room  Owen  could  at  first  distinguish 
little,  entering  as  he  did  from  the  glaring  sun- 
light, but  he  soon  saw  that  there  were  two  oak- 
en beds,  closed  up  after  the  manner  of  the 
Welsh ; in  fact,  the  dormitories  of  Ellis  Pritch- 
ard and  the  man  who  served  under  him,  both 
on  sea  and  on  land.  There  was  the  large  wheel 
used  for  spinning  wool  left  standing  on  the  mid- 
dle of  the  floor,  as  if  in  use  only  a few  minutes 
before;  and  around  the  ample  chimney  hung 
flitches  of  bacon,  dried  kid’s-flesh,  and  fish,  that 
was  in  process  of  smoking  for  winter’s  store. 

Before  Nest  had  shyly  dared  to  enter,  her  fa- 
ther, ivho  had  been  mending  his  nets  down  be- 
low, and  seen  Owen  mounting  to  his  house,  came 
in  and  gave  him  a hearty  yet  respectful  welcome ; 
and  then  Nest,  downcast  and  blushing,  full  of 
the  consciousness  which  her  father’s  advice  and 
conversation  had  not  failed  to  inspire,  ventured 
to  join  them.  To  Owen’s  mind  this  reserve  and 
shyness  gnve  her  new  charms. 

It  was  too  bright,  too  hot,  too  any  thing,  to 
think  of  going  to  shoot  teal  till  later  in  the  day, 
and  Owen  w'as  delighted  to  accept  a hesitating 
invitation  to  share  the  noonday  meal.  Some 
ewe-milk  cheese,  very  hard  and  dry,  oat-cake, 
slips  of  the  dried  kid’s-flesh  broiled,  after  hav- 
ing been  previously  soaked  in  water  for  a few 
minutes,  delicious  butter  and  fresh  buttermilk, 
with  a liquor  called  “ diod  griafol”  (made  from 
the  berries  of  the  Sorbas  aucuparia , infused  in 
water  and  then  fermented),  composed  the  fru- 
gal repast;  but  there  was  something  so  clean 
and  neat,  and  withal  such  a true  welcome,  that 


Owen  had  seldom  enjoyed  a meal  so  much.  In- 
deed, at  that  time  of  day  the  Welsh  squires  dif- 
fered from  the  farmers  more  in  the  plenty  and 
rough  abundance  of  their  manner  of  living  than 
in  the  refinement  of  style  of  their  table. 

At  the  present  day,  down  in  Llyn,  the  Welsh 
gentry  are  not  a whit  behind  their  Saxon  equals 
in  the  expensive  elegances  of  life ; but  then 
(when  there  was  but  one  pewter-service  in  all 
Northumberland)  there  was  nothing  in  Ellis 
Pritchard’s  mode  of  living  that  grated  on  the 
young  Squire’s  sense  of  refinement. 

Little  was  said  by  that  young  pair  of  wooers 
daring  the  meal ; the  father  had  all  the  conver- 
sation to  himself,  apparently  heedless  of  the  ar- 
dent looks  and  inattentive  mien  of  his  guest. 
As  Owen  became  more  serious  in  his  feelings, 
he  grew  more  timid  in  their  expression,  and  at 
night,  when  they  returned  from  their  shooting 
excursion,  the  caress  he  gave  Nest  was  almost 
as  bashfully  offered  as  received. 

This  was  but  the  first  of  a series  of  days 
devoted  to  Nest  in  reality,  though  at  first  he 
thought  some  little  disguise  of  his  object  was 
necessary.  The  past,  the  future,  was  all  for- 
gotten in  those  happy  days  of  love. 

And  every  worldly  plan,  every  womanly  wile 
was  put  into  practice  by  Ellis  Pritchard  and  his 
daughter  to  render  his  visits  agreeable  and  al- 
luring. Indeed,  the  very  circumstance  of  his 
being  welcome  was  enough  to  attract  the  poor 
young  man,  to  whom  the  feeling  so  produced 
was  new  and  full  of  charms.  He  left  a home 
, where  the  certainty  of  being  thwarted  made  him 
chary  in  expressing  his  wishes,  w here  no  tones  of 
love  ever  fell  on  his  ear  save  those  addressed  to 
others,  where  his  presence  or  absence  were  mat- 
ters of  utter  indifference ; and  w hen  he  entered 
Ty  Glas,  all,  dowm  to  the  little  cur  which,  with 
clamorous  barkings,  claimed  a part  of  his  atten- 
tion, all  seemed  to  rejoice.  His  account  of  his 
day’s  employment  found  a willing  listener  in 
Ellis ; and  when  he  passed  on  to  Nest,  busy  at 
her  wheel  or  at  her  churn,  the  deepened  color, 
the  conscious  eye,  and  the  gradual  yielding  of 
herself  up  to  his  lover-like  caress,  had  w orlds 
of  charms.  Ellis  Pritchard  was  a tenant  on 
the  Bodowen  estate,  and  therefore  had  reasons 
in  plenty  for  wishing  to  keep  the  young  Squire’s 
visits  secret;  and  Owen,  unwilling  to  disturb 
the  sunny  calm  of  these  halcyon  days  by  any 
storm  at  home,  was  ready  to  use  all  the  artifice 
which  Ellis  suggested  as  to  the  mode  of  his  calls 
at  Ty  Glas.  Nor  was  he  unaware  of  the  prob- 
able, nay,  the  hoped-for  termination  of  these  re- 
peated days  of  happiness.  He  was  quite  con- 
scious that  the  father  w'ished  for  nothing  better 
than  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  to  the  heir 
of  Bodowen ; and  when  Nest  had  hidden  her 
face  in  his  neck,  which  was  encircled  by  her 
clasping  arms,  and  murmured  into  his  ear  her 
acknowledgment  of  love,  ho  felt  only  too  de- 
sirous of  finding  some  one  to  love  him  forever. 
Though  not  highly  principled,  he  would  not 
have  tried  to  obtain  Nest  on  other  terms  save 
those  of  marriage ; he  did  so  pine  after  endur- 
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ing  love,  and  fancied  he  should  have  bound  her 
heart  forevermore  to  his,  when  they  had  taken 
the  solemn  oaths  of  matrimony. 

There  was  no  great  difficulty  attending  a se- 
cret marriage  at  such  a place  and  at  such  a 
time.  One  gusty  autumn  day  Ellis  Pritchard 
ferried  them  round  Penthryn  to  Llandutrwyn, 
and  there  saw  his  little  Nest  become  future  lady 
of  Bodowen. 

How  often  do  we  see  giddy,  coquetting,  rest- 
less girls  become  sobered  by  marriage ! A great 
object  in  life  is  decided;  one  on  which  their 
thoughts  have  been  running  in  all  thei^  vaga- 
ries, and  they  seem  to  verify  the  beautiful  fable 
of  Undine.  A new  soul  beams  out  in  the  gen- 
tleness and  repose  of  their  future  lives.  An 
indescribable  softness  and  tenderness  takes  place 
of  the  wearying  vanity  of  their  former  endeav- 
ors to  attract  admiration.  Something  of  this 
sort  took  place  in  Nest  Pritchard.  If  at  first 
she  had  been  anxious  to  attract  the  young  Squire 
of  Bodowen,  long  before  her  marriage  this  feel- 
ing had  merged  into  a truer  love  than  she  had 
ever  felt  before ; and  now  that  he  was  her  own, 
her  husband,  her  whole  soul  was  bent  toward 
making  him  amends,  as  far  as  in  her  lay,  for 
the  misery  which,  with  a woman's  tact,  she  saw 
that  he  had  to  endure  at  his  home,  ller  greet- 
ings were  abounding  in  delicately-expressed 
love;  her  study  of  his  tastes  unwearying,  in 
the  arrangement  of  her  dress,  her  time,  her 
very  thoughts. 

No  wonder  that  he  looked  back  on  his  wed- 
ding-day with  a thankfulness  which  is  seldom 
the  result  of  unequal  marriages.  No  wonder 
that  his  heart  beat  aloud  as  formerly  when  he 
wound  up  the  little  path  to  Ty  Glas,  and  saw — 
keen  though  the  winter's  wind  might  be — that 
Nest  was  standing  out  at  the  door  to  watch  for 
his  dimly-seen  approach,  while  the  candle  flared 
in  the  little  window  as  a beacon  to  guide  him 
aright. 

The  angry  words  and  unkind  actions  of  home 
fell  deadened  on  his  heart ; he  thought  of  the 
love  that  was  surely  his,  and  of  the  new  promise 
of  love  that  a short  time  would  bring  forth,  and 
he  could  almost  have  smiled  at  the  impotent 
efforts  to  disturb  his  peace. 

A few  more  months  and  the  young  father  was 
greeted  by  a feeble  little  cry  when  he  hastily 
entered  Ty  Glas  one  morning  early,  in  conse- 
quence of  a summons  conveyed  mysteriously  to 
Bodowen;  and  the  pale  mother,  smiling,  and 
feebly  holding  up  her  babe  to  its  father's  kiss, 
seemed  to  him  even  more  lovely  than  the  bright 
gay  Nest  who  had  won  his  heart  at  the  little  inn 
of  Penmorfa. 

But  the  curse  was  at  work  I The  fulfill- 
ment of  the  prophecy  was  nigh  at  hand ! 

IL 

It  was  the  autumn  after  the  birth  of  their 
boy ; it  had  been  a glorious  summer,  with  bright, 
hot,  sunny  weather;  and  now  the  year  was 
fading  away  as  seasonably  into  mellow  days, 
with  mornings  of  silver  mists  and  clear  frosty 
nights.  The  blooming  look  of  the  time  of  flow- 


ers was  past  and  gone ; but  instead  there  were 
even  richer  tints  abroad  in  the  sun-colored 
leaves,  the  lichens,  the  golden-blossomed  furze: 
if  it  was  the  time  of  fading,  there  was  a glory  in 
the  decay. 

Nest,  in  her  loving  anxiety  to  surround  her 
dwelling  with  every  charm  for  her  husband's 
sake,  had  turned  gardener,  and  the  little  cor- 
ners of  the  rude  court  before  the  house  were 
filled  with  many  a delicate  mountain-flower, 
transplanted  more  for  its  beauty  than  its  rarity. 
The  sweet-brier  bush  may  even  yet  be  seen,  old 
and  gray,  which  she  and  Owen  planted  a green 
slipling  beneath  the  window  of  her  little  cham- 
ber. In  those  moments  Owen  forgot  all  be- 
sides the  present ; all  the  cares  and  griefs  he 
had  known  in  the  past,  and  all  that  might  await 
him  of  woe  and  death  in  the  future.  The  boy, 
too,  was  as  lovely  a child  as  the  fondest  parent 
was  ever  blessed  with;  and  crowed  with  de- 
light, and  clapped  his  little  hands  as  his  mother 
held  him  in  her  arms  at  the  cottage-door  to 
watch  his  father's  ascent  up  the  rough  path  that 
led  to  Ty  Glas  one  bright  autumnal  morning ; 
and  when  the  three  entered  the  house  together, 
it  was  difficult  to  say  which  was  the  happier. 
Owen  carried  his  boy,  and  tossed  and  played 
with  him,  while  Nest  sought  out  some  little  ar- 
ticle of  work,  and  seated  herself  on  the  dresser 
beneath  the  window,  where  now  busily  plying 
the  needle,  and  then  again  looking  at  her  hus- 
band, she  eagerly  told  him  the  little  articles  of 
domestic  intelligence,  the  winning  ways  of  the 
child,  the  result  of  yesterday's  fishing,  and  such 
of  the  gossip  of  Penmorfa  as  came  to  the  ears 
of  the  now  retired  Nest.  She  noticed  that  when 
Bhe  mentioned  any  little  circumstance  that  bore 
the  slightest  reference  to  Bodowen  her  husband 
appeared  chafed  and  uneasy,  and  at  last  avoid- 
ed any  thing*  that  might  in  the  least  remind  him 
of  home.  In  truth,  he  had  been  suffering  much 
of  late  from  the  irritability  of  his  father,  shown 
in  trifles  to  be  sure,  but  not  the  less  galling  on 
that  account. 

While  they  were  thus  talking,  and  caressing 
each  other  and  the  child,  a shadow  darkened 
the  room,  and  before  they  coold  catch  a glimpse 
of  the  object  that  had  occasioned  it,  it  vanished, 
and  Squire  Griffiths  lifted  the  door-latch  and 
stood  before  them.  He  stood  and  looked — 
firat  on  his  son,  so  different,  in  his  buoyant  ex- 
pression of  content  and  enjoyment,  with  his  no- 
ble child  in  his  arms,  like  a proud  and  happy 
father,  as  he  was,  from  the  depressed,  moody 
young  man  he  too  often  appeared  at  Bodowen ; 
then  on  Nest — poor,  trembling,  sickened  Nest ! 
— who  dropped  her  work,  but  yet  durst  not  stir 
from  her  seat  on  the  dresser,  while  she  looked 
to  her  husband  as  if  for  protection  from  his  fa- 
ther. 

The  Squire  was  silent  as  he  glared  from  one 
to  the  other,  bis  features  white  with  restrained 
passion.  When  he  spoke,  his  words  came  most 
distinct  in  their  forced  composure.  It  was  to 
his  son  he  addressed  himself : 

“ That  woman ! who  is  she  ?” 
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Owen  hesitated  one  moment ; and  then  re-  1 
plied,  in  a steady,  yet  quiet  voice : 

“Father,  that  woman  is  my  wife.” 

He  would  have  added  some  apology  for  the 
long  concealment  of  his  marriage  ; have  ap- 
pealed to  his  father’s  forgiveness ; but  the  foam 
dew  from  Squire  Owen’s  lips  as  he  burst  forth 
with  invective  against  Nest : 

44  You  have  married  her ! It  is  as  they  told 
me ! Married  Nest  Pritchard  yr  buten  1 And 
you  stand  there  as  if  you  had  not  disgraced 
yourself  forever  and  ever  with  your  accursed 
wiving ! And  the  fair  harlot  sits  there,  in  her 
mocking  modesty,  practicing  the  mimming  airs 
that  will  become  her  state  as  future  lady  of 
Bodowen.  But  I will  move  heaven  and  earth 
before  that  false  woman  darken  the  doors  of  my 
father’s  house  as  mistress !” 

All  this  was  said  with  such  rapidity  that 
Owen  had  no  time  for  the  words  that  thronged 
to  his  lips.  44  Father !”  (he  burst  forth  at  length) 
44  Father,  whosoever  told  you  that  Nest  Pritch- 
ard was  a harlot  told  you  a lie  as  false  as  hell ! 
Ay!  a lie  as  false  as  hell!”  he  added,  in  a 
voice  of  thunder,  while  he  advanced  a step  or 
two  nearer  to  the  Squire.  And  then,  in  a low- 
er tone,  he  said : 

44  She  is  as  pure  as  your  own  wife ; nay,  God 
help  me!  as  the  dear,  precious  mother  who 
brought  me  forth,  and  then  left  me — with  no 
refuge  in  a mother’s  heart — to  struggle  on 
through  life  alone.  I tell  you  Nest  is  as  pure 
as  that  dear,  dead  mother  1” 

4 4 Fool — poor  wittol  fool ! ” 

At  this  moment  the  child — the  little  Owen — 
who  had  kept  gazing  from  one  angry  counte- 
nance to  the  other,  and  with  earnest  look,  try- 
ing to  understand  what  had  brought  the  fierce 
glare  into  the  face  where  till  now  he  had  read 
nothing  but  love,  in  some  way  attracted  the 
Squire’s  attention,  and  increased  his  wrath. 

44  Yes  I”  he  continued,  44  poor,  weak  fool  that 
you  are,  hugging  the  child  of  another  man  as  if 
it  were  your  own  offspring !”  Owen  involunta- 
rily caressed  the  affrighted  child,  and  half  smiled 
at  the  implication  of  his  father’s  words.  This 
the  Squire  perceived,  and  raising  his  voice  to  a 
scream  of  rage,  he  went  on : 

44 1 bid  you,  if  you  call  yourself  my  son,  to 
cast  away  that  miserable,  shameless  woman’s  off- 
spring; cast  it  away  this  instant — this  instant!” 

In  his  ungovernable  rage,  seeing  that  Owen 
was  far  from  complying  with  his  command,  he 
snatched  the  poor  infant  from  the  loving  arms 
that  held  it,  and  throwing  it  to  its  mother,  left 
the  house  inarticulate  with  foxy. 

Nest — who  had  been  pale  and  still  as  marble 
during  this  terrible  dialogue,  looking  on  and 
listening  os  if  fascinated  by  the  words  that 
smote  her  heart— opened  her  arms  to  receive 
and  cherish  her  precious  babe ; but  the  boy  was 
not  destined  to  reach  the  white  refuge  of  her 
breast.  The  furious  action  of  the  Squire  had 
been  almost  without  aim,  and  the  infant  fell 
against  the  sharp  edge  of  the  dresser  down  on 
to  the  stone  floor. 


Owen  sprang  up  to  take  the  child,  but  he  lay 
so  ptiU,  so  motionless,  that  the  awe  of  death 
came  over  the  father,  and  he  stooped  down  to 
gaze  more  closely.  At  that  moment  the  up- 
turned, filmy  eyes  rolled  convulsively — a spasm 
passed  along  the  body — and  the  lips,  yet  warm 
with  kissing,  quivered  into  everlasting  rest. 

A word  from  her  husband  told  Nest  all.  She 
slid  down  from  her  seat,  and  lay  by  her  little  son 
as  corpse-like  as  he,  unheeding  all  the  agoniz- 
ing endearments  and  passionate  adjurations  of 
her  husband.  And  that  poor,  desolate  husband 
and  frther!  Scarce  one  little  quarter  of  an 
hour  and  he  had  been  so  blessed  in  his  con- 
sciousness of  love ; the  bright  promise  of  many 
years  on  his  infant’s  face,  and  the  new,  fresh 
soul  beaming  forth  in  its  awakened  intelli- 
gence. And  there  it  was ; the  little  clay  image, 
that  would  never  more  gladden  up  at  sight  of 
him,  nor  stretch  forth  to  meet  his  embrace; 
whose  inarticulate,  yet  most  eloquent  cooings 
might  hannt  him  in  his  dreams,  but  would  nev- 
er more  be  heard  in  waking  life  again ! And 
by  the  dead  babe,  almost  as  utterly  insensate, 
the  poor  mother  had  fallen  in  her  mercifhl 
faint — the  slandered,  heart-pierced  Nest ! Owen 
struggled  against  the  sickness  that  came  over 
him,  and  busied  himself  in  vain  attempts  at  her 
restoration. 

It  was  now  near  noonday,  and  Ellis  Pritch- 
ard came  home,  little  dreaming  of  the  sight  that 
awaited  him ; but,  though  stunned,  he  was  able 
to  take  more  effectual  measures  for  his  poor 
daughter’s  recovery  than  Owen  had  done. 

By-and-by  she  showed  symptoms  of  return- 
ing sense,  and  was  placed  in  her  own  little  bed 
in  a darkened  room,  where,  without  ever  wak- 
ening to  complete  consciousness,  she  fell  asleep. 
Then  it  was  that  her  husband,  suffocated  by 
pressure  of  miserable  thought,  gently  drew  his 
hand  from  her  tightened  clasp,  and  printing 
one  4ong  soft  kiss  on  her  white  waxen  forehead, 
hastily  stole  out  of  the  room,  and  out  of  the 
house. 

Near  the  base  of  Moel  G&t — it  might  be  a 
quarter  of  a mile  from  Ty  Glas — was  a little 
neglected  solitary  copse,  wild  and  tangled  with 
the  trailing  branches  of  the  dog-rose  and  the 
tendrils  of  the  white  bryony.  Toward  the  mid- 
dle of  this  thicket  lay  a deep  crystal  pool — a 
clear  mirror  for  the  blue  heavens  above — and 
round  the  margin  floated  the  broad  green  leaves 
of  the  water-lily,  and  when  the  regal  sun  shone 
down  in  his  noonday  gloiy  the  flowers  arose 
from  their  cool  depths  to  welcome  and  greet 
him.  The  copse  was  musical  with  many  sounds 
— the  warbling  of  birds  rejoicing  in  its  shades, 
the  ceaseless  hum  of  the  insects  that  hovered 
over  the  pool,  the  chime  of  the  distant  water- 
fall, the  occasional  bleating  of  the  sheep  from 
the  mountain-top,  were  all  blended  into  the  de- 
licious harmony  of  nature. 

It  had  been  one  of  Owen’s  favorite  resorts 
when  he  had  been  a lonely  wanderer — a pilgrim 
in  search  of  love  in  the  years  gone  by.  And 
thither  he  went,  as  if  by  instinot,  when  he  left 
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T y Glas ; quelling  the  uprising  agony  till  he 
should  reach  that  little  solitary  spot 

It  was  the  time  of  day  when  a change  in  the 
aspect  of  the  weather  so  frequently  takes  place ; 
and  the  little  pool  was  no  longer  the  reflection 
of  a bine  and  sunny  sky ; it  sent  back  the  dark 
and  slaty  clouds  above,  and  every  now  and  then 
a rough  gust  shook  the  painted  autumn  leaves 
from  their  branches,  and  all  other  music  was 
lost  in  the  sound  of  the  wild  winds  piping  down 
from  the  moorlands  lying  up  and  beyond  the 
clefts  in  the  monntain-side.  Presently  the  rain 
came  on  and  beat  down  in  torrents. 

But  Owen  heeded  it  not.  He  sat  on  the  dank 
ground,  his  face  buried  in  his  hands,  and  his 
whole  strength,  physical  and  mental,  employed 
in  quelling  the  rush  of  blood  which  rose  and 
boiled  and  gurgled  in  his  brain  as  if  it  would 
madden  him. 

The  phantom  of  his  dead  child  rose  ever  be- 
fore him  and  seemed  to  cry  aloud  for  vengeance. 
And  when  the  poor  young  man  thought  upon 
the  victim  whom  he  required  in  his  wild  long- 
ing for  revenge,  he  shuddered,  for  it  was  his 
father! 

Again  and  again  he  tried  not  to  think ; but 
still  the  circle  of  thought  came  round,  eddying 
through  his  brain.  At  length  he  mastered  his 
passions,  and  they  were  calm ; then  he  forced 
himself  to  arrange  some  plan  for  the  future. 

He  had  not,  in  the  passionate  hurry  of  the 
moment,  seen  that  his  father  had  left  the  cot- 
tage before  he  was  aware  of  the  fatal  accident 
that  befell  the  child.  Owen  thought  he  had 
seen  all;  and  once  he  planned  to  go  to  the 
Squire  and  tell  him  of  the  anguish  of  heart  he 
had  wrought,  and  awe  him,  as  it  were,  by  the 
dignity  of  grief.  But  then  again  he  durst  not 
— he  distrusted  his  self-control — the  old  proph- 
ecy rose  up  in  its  horror — he  dreaded  his  doom. 

At  last  ho  determined  to  leave  his  father  for- 
ever; to  take  Nest  to  some  distant  country 
where  she  might  forget  her  first-born,  and  where 
he  himself  might  gain  a livelihood  by  his  own 
exertions. 

But  when  he  tried  to  descend  to  all  the  little 
arrangements  which  were  involved  in  the  exe- 
cution of  this  plan  he  remembered  that  all  his 
money  (and  in  this  respect  Squire  Griffiths  was 
no  niggard)  was  locked  up  in  his  escritoire  at 
at  Bodowen.  In  vain  he  tried  to  do  away  with 
this  matter-of-fact  difficulty ; go  to  Bodowen  he 
must ; and  his  only  hope — nay  his  determina- 
tion— was  to  avoid  his  father. 

He  rose  and  took  a by-path  to  Bodowen. 
The  house  looked  even  more  gloomy  and  deso- 
late than  usual  in  the  heavy  down-pouring  rain, 
yet  Owen  looked  on  it  with  something  of  regret 
— for  sorrowful  as  his  days  in  it  had  been,  he 
was  about  to  leave  it  for  many,  many  years,  if 
not  forever.  He  entered  by  a side-door,  open- 
ing into  a passage  that  led  to  his  own  room, 
where  he  kept  his  books,  his  guns,  his  fishing- 
tackle,  his  writing  materials,  etc. 

Here  he  hurriedly  began  to  select  the  few 
articles  he  intended  to  take;  for,  besides  the 


dread  of  interruption,  he  was  feverishly  anxious 
to  travel  far  that  very  night,  if  only  Nest  was 
capable  of  performing  the  journey.  As  he  was 
thus  employed,  he  tried  to  conjecture  what  his 
father  s feelings  would  be  on  finding  out  that  his 
once  loved  son  was  gone  away  forever.  Would 
he  then  awaken  to  regret  for  the  conduct  which 
had  driven  him  from  home,  and  bitterly  think 
on  the  loving  and  caressing  boy  who  haunted 
his  footsteps  in  former  days?  Or,  alas!  would 
he  only  feel  that  an  obstacle  to  his  daily  happi- 
ness— to  his  contentment  with  his  wife,  and  his 
strange  doting  affection  for  her  child  — was 
taken  away?  Would  they  make  merry  over 
the  heir’s  departure  ? Then  he  thought  of 
Nest — the  young  childless  mother,  whose  heart 
had  not  yet  realized  her  fullness  of  desolation. 
Poor  Nest ! so  loving  as  she  was,  so  devoted  to 
her  child  — how  should  he  console  her?  He 
pictured  her  away  in  a strange  land,  pining  for 
her  native  mountains,  and  refusing  to  be  com- 
forted because  her  child  was  not 

Even  this  thought  of  the  home-sickness  that 
might  possibly  beset  Nest  hardly  made  him  hes- 
itate in  his  determination  ; so  strongly  had  the 
idea  taken  possession  of  him  that  only  by  put- 
ting miles  and  leagues  between  him  and  his  fa- 
ther could  he  avert  the  doom  which  seemed 
blending  itself  with  the  very  purposes  of  his  life 
as  long  as  he  staid  in  proximity  with  the  slayer 
of  his  child. 

He  had  now  nearly  completed  his  hasty  work 
of  preparation,  and  was  full  of  tender  thoughts 
of  his  wife,  when  the  door  opened,  and  the  elf- 
ish Robert  peered  in,  in  search  of  some  of  his 
brother’s  possessions.  On  seeing  Owen  he  hes- 
itated, but  then  came  boldly  forward,  and  laid 
his  hand  on  Owen’s  arm,  saying, 

“ Nesta  yr  buten  ! How  is  Nest  yr  bnten  ?” 

Ho  looked  maliciously  into  Owen’s  face  to 
mark  the  effect  of  his  words,  but  was  terrified  at 
the  expression  he  read  there.  He  started  off 
and  ran  to  the  door,  while  Owen  tried  to  check 
himself,  saying  continually,  “ He  is  but  a child. 
He  does  not  understand  the  meaning  of  what 
he  says.  He  is  but  a child.”  Still  Robert,  now 
in  fancied  security,  kept  calling  out  bis  insult- 
ing words,  and  Owen’s  hand  was  on  bis  gun, 
grasping  it  as  if  to  restrain  his  rising  fury. 

But  when  Robert  passed  on  daringly  to  mock- 
ing words  relating  to  the  poor  dead  child,  Owen 
could  bear  it  no  longer;  and  before  the  boy  was 
well  aware,  Owen  was  fiercely  bolding  him  in 
an  iron  clasp  with  the  one  hand,  while  he  struck 
him  hard  with  the  other. 

In  a minute  he  checked  himself.  He  paused, 
relaxed  his  grasp,  and,  to  his  horror,  he  saw 
Robert  sink  to  the  ground ; in  fact,  the  lad  was 
half-stunned,  hnlf-frightened,  and  thought  it 
best  to  assume  insensibility. 

Owen — miserable  Owen — seeing  him  lie  there 
prostrate,  was  bitterly  repentant,  and  would  have 
dragged  him  to  the  carved  settle,  and  done  all 
he  could  to  restore  him  to  his  senses,  but  at  this 
instant  the  Squife  came  in. 

Probably  when  the  household  at  Bodowen 
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rose  on  that  morning  there  was  bat  one  among 
them  ignorant  of  the  heir’s  relation  to  Nest 
Pritchard  and  her  child ; for  secret  as  he  had 
tried  to  make  his  visits  to  Ty  Glas,  they  had 
been  too  frequent  not  to  be  noticed,  and  Nest’s 
altered  conduct  — no  longer  frequenting  dances 
and  merry-makings — was  a strongly  corrobora- 
tive circumstance.  But  Mrs.  Griffiths’  influence 
reigned  paramount,  if  unacknowledged  at  Bod- 
owen,  and  till  she  sanctioned  the  disclosure  none 
would  dare  to  tell  the  Squire. 

Now,  however,  the  time  drew  near  when  it 
suited  her  to  make  her  husband  aware  of  the 
connection  his  son  had  formed ; so,  with  many 
tears,  and  much  seeming  reluctance,  she  broke 
the  intelligence  to  him  — taking  good  core,  at 
the  same  time,  to  inform  him  of  the  light  char- 
acter Nest  had  borne.  Nor  did  she  confine  this 
evil  reputation  to  her  conduct  before  her  mar- 
riage, but  insinuated  that  even  to  this  day  she 
was  a “ woman  of  the  grove  and  brake”  — for 
centuries  the  Welsh  term  of  opprobrium  for  the 
loosest  female  characters. 

Squire  Griffiths  easily  tracked  Owen  to  Ty 
Glas ; and  without  any  aim  but  the  gratifica- 
tion of  his  furious  anger  followed  him  to  up- 
braid os  we  have  seen.  But  he  left  the  cottage 
even  more  enraged  against  his  son  than  he  had 
entered  it,  and  returned  home  to  hear  the  evil 
suggestions  of  the  step-mother.  He  had  heard 
a slight  scuffle  in  which  he  caught  the  tones  of 
Robert’s  voice,  os  he  passed  along  the  hall,  and 
an  instant  afterward  he  saw  the  apparently  life- 
less body  of  his  little  favorite  dragged  along  by 
the  culprit  Owen — the  marks  of  strong  passion 
yet  visible  on  his  face.  Not  loud,  but  bitter 
and  deep  were  the  evil  words  which  the  father 
bestow'cd  on  the  son ; and  as  Owen  stood  proud- 
ly and  sullenly  silent,  disdaining  all  exculpa- 
tion of  himself  in  the  presence  of  one  who  had 
wrought  him  so  much  graver — so  fatal  an  inju- 
ry— Robert’s  mother  entered  the  room.  At 
sight  of  her  natural  emotion  the  wrath  of  the 
*c quire  was  redoubled,  and  his  wild  suspicions 
that  this  violence  of  Owen’s  to  Robert  was  a 
premeditated  act  appeared  like  the  proven  truth 
through  the  mists  of  rage.  He  summoned  do- 
mestics as  if  to  guard  his  own  and  his  wife’s  life 
from  the  attempts  of  his  son  ; and  the  servants 
stood  wandering  around — now  gazing  at  Mrs. 
Griffiths,  alternately  scolding  and  sobbing,  while 
she  tried  to  restore  the  lad  from  his  really  bruised 
and  half  unconscious  state ; now  at  the  fierce 
and  angry  Squire ; and  now  at  the  sad  and  si- 
lent Owen.  And  he — he  was  hardly  aware  of 
their  looks  of  wonder  and  terror;  his  father’s 
words  fell  on  a deadened  ear ; for  before  his 
eyes  there  rose  a pale  dead  babe,  and  in  that 
lady’s  violent  sounds  of  grief  ho  heard  the  wrail- 
ing  of  a more  sad,  more  hopeless  mother.  For 
by  this  time  the  lad  Robert  had  opened  his  eyes, 
and  though  evidently  suffering  a good  deal  from 
the  effects  of  Owen’s  blows,  wras  fully  conscious 
of  all  that  was  passing  around  him. 

Had  Owen  been  left  to  bis  own  nature  his 
heart  would  have  worked  itself  round  to  doubly 


love  the  boy  whom  he  had  injnred ; but  he  was 
stubborn  from  injustice,  and  hardened  by  suffer- 
ing. He  refused  to  vindicate  himself ; he  made 
no  effort  to  resist  the  imprisonment  the  Squire 
had  decreed,  until  a surgeon’s  opinion  of  the 
real  amount  of  Robert’s  injuries  was  made 
known.  It  was  not  until  the  door  was  locked 
and  barred,  as  if  upon  some  wild  and  furious 
beast,  that  the  recollection  of  poor  Nest,  with- 
out his  comforting  presence,  came  upon  his 
mind.  Oh!  thought  he,  how  she  would  be 
wearying,  pining  for  his  tender  sympathy ; if, 
indeed,  she  had  recovered  the  shock  of  mind 
sufficiently  to  be  sensible  of  consolation.  What 
would  she  think  of  his  absence?  Could  she 
imagine  he  believed  his  father’s  words,  and  had 
left  her,  in  this  her  sore  trouble  and  bereave- 
ment? The  thought  maddened  him,  and  he 
looked  around  for  some  mode  of  escape. 

He  had  been  confined  in  a small  unfurnished 
room  on  the  first  floor,  wainscoted,  and  carved 
all  round,  with  a massy  door,  calculated  to  re- 
sist the  attempts  of  a dozen  strong  men,  even 
had  he  afterward  been  able  to  escape  from  the 
house  unseen,  unheard.  The  window  was 
placed  (as  it  is  common  in  old  Welsh  booses) 
over  the  fire-place ; with  branching  chimneys 
on  either  hand,  forming  a sort  of  projection  on 
the  outside.  By  this  outlet  his  escape  was  easy, 
even  had  he  been  less  determined  and  desper- 
ate than  he  was.  And  when  he  had  descended, 
•with  a little  care,  a little  winding,  he  might  elude 
all  observation  and  pursne  his  original  inten- 
tion of  going  to  Ty  Glas. 

The  storm  had  abated,  and  watery  sunbeams 
were  gilding  the  bay,  as  Owen  descended  from 
the  window7,  and,  stealing  along  in  the  broad 
afternoon  shadows,  made  his  way  to  the  little 
plateau  of  green  turf  in  the  garden  at  the  top  of 
a steep  precipitous  rock,  down  the  abrupt  face 
of  which  he  had  often  dropped  by  means  of  a 
well-secured  rope  into  the  small  sailing  boat 
(his  father’s  present,  alas!  in  days  gone  by) 
which  lay  moored  in  the  deep  sea-water  below. 
He  had  always  kept  his  boat  there,  because  it 
w as  the  nearest  available  spot  to  the  house ; but 
before  he  could  reach  the  place — unless,  indeed, 
he  crossed  a broad  sun-lighted  piece  of  ground 
in  full  view  of  the  windows  on  that  side  of  the 
house,  and  without  the  shadow  of  a single  shel- 
tering tree  or  shrub — he  had  to  skirt  around  a 
rude  semicircle  of  underwood,  w'hich  would  have 
been  considered  as  a shrubbery  had  any  one 
taken  pains  with  it.  Step  by  step  he  stealthily 
moved  along — hearing  voices  now',  again  seeing 
his  father  and  step-mother  in  no  distant  walk, 
the  Squire  evidently  caressing  and  consoling  his 
wife,  who  seemed  to  be  urging  some  point  with 
great  vehemence,  again  forced  to  crouch  down 
to  avoid  being  seen  by  the  cook,  returning  from 
the  rude  kitchen  garden  with  a handful  of 
herbs.  This  was  the  way  the  doomed  heir  of 
Bodowen  left  his  ancestral  house  forever,  and 
hoped  to  leave  behind  him  his  doom.  At  length 
he  reached  the  plateau — ho  breathed  more  free- 
ly. He  stooped  down  to  discover  the  hidden 
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coil  of  rope,  kept  safe  and  dry  in  a hole  under 
a great  round  flat  piece  of  rock ; his  head  was 
bent  down ; he  did  not  see  his  father  approach, 
nor  did  he  hear  his  footstep  for  the  rush  of 
blood  to  his  head  in  the  stooping  effort  of  lift- 
ing the  stone;  the  Squire  had  grappled  with 
him  before  he  rose  up  again,  before  he  fully 
knew  whose  hands  detained  him,  now,  when 
his  liberty  of  person  and  action  seemed  secure. 
He  made  a vigorous  struggle  to  free  himself ; he 
wrestled  with  his  father  for  a moment — he  pushed 
him  hard,  and  drove  him  on  to  the  great  dis- 
placed stone,  all  unsteady  in  its  balance. 

Down  went  the  Squire,  down  into  the  deep 
waters  below— down  after  him  went  Owen  half 
consciously  half  unconsciously,  half  compelled 
by  the  sudden  cessation  of  any  opposing  body, 
partly  from  a vehement  irrepressible  impulse  to 
rescue  his  father.  But  he  had  instinctively 
chosen  a safer  place  in  the  deep  sea-water  pool 
than  that  into  which  his  push  had  sent  his 
father.  The  Squire  had  hit  his  head  against 
the  side  of  the  boat  with  much  violence  in  his 
fall ; it  is,  indeed,  doubtful  whether  he  was  not 
killed  before  ever  he  sank  into  the  sea.  But 
Owen  knew  nothing  but  that  the  awful  doom 
seemed  even  now  present.  He  plunged  down, 
he  dived  below  the  water  in  search  of  the  body 
which  had  none  of  the  elasticity  of  life  to  buoy 
it  up;  he  saw  his  father  in  those  depths,  he 
clutched  at  him,  he  brought  him  up  and  cast 
him,  a dead  weight,  into  the  boat,  and  exhaust- 
ed by  the  effort  he  had  begun  himself  to  sink 
again  before  he  instinctively  strove  to  rise  and 
climb  into  the  rocking  boat.  There  lay  his 
father,  with  a deep  dent  in  the  side  of  his  head 
where  his  skull  had  been  fractured  by  his  fall ; 
his  face  blackened  by  the  arrested  course  of  the 
blood.  Owen  felt  his  pulse,  his  heart — all  was 
still.  He  called  him  by  his  name. 

“Father,  father!”  he  cried,  “Come  back! 
come  back ! You  never  knew  how  I loved  you ! 
how  I could  love  you  still — if— oh  God  !” 

And  the  thought  of  his  little  child  rose  be- 
fore him.  “Yes,  father,”  he  cried  afresh, 
“you  never  knew  how  he  fell — how  he  died! 
Oh,  if  I had  but  had  patience  to  tell  you ! If 
you,  oh' dead  father!  would  have  borne  with 
me  and  listened ! And  now  it  is  over ! Oh, 
father!  father!” 

Whether  she  had  heard  this  wild  wailing 
voice,  or  whether  it  was  only  that  she  missed 
her  husband  and  wanted  him  for  some  little  ev- 
eryday question,  or,  as  was  perhaps  more  likely, 
she  had  discovered  Owen’s  escape,  and  came  to 
inform  her  husband  of  it,  I do  not  know;  but 
bn  the  rock,  right  above  his  head,  as  it  seemed, 
Owen  heard  his  step-mother  calling  her  husband. 

He  was  silent,  and  softly  pushed  the  boat 
right  under  the  rock  till  the  sides  grated  against 
the  stones,  and  the  overhanging  branches  con- 
cealed him  and  it  from  all  not  on  a level  with 
the  water.  Wet  as  he  was,  he  lay  down  by  his 
dead  father  the  better  to  conceal  himself ; and 
somehow  the  action  recalled  those  early  days 
of  childhood — the  first  in  the  Squire’s  widow- 


hood— when  Owen  had  shared  his  father’s  bed, 
and  used  to  waken  him  in  the  morning  to  hear 
one  of  the  old  Welsh  legends.  How  long  he 
lay  thus — body  chilled  and  brain  hard-working 
through  the  heavy  pressure  of  a reality  as  terri- 
ble as  a nightmare — he  never  knew,  but  at 
length  he  roused  himself  up  to  think  of  Nest. 

Drawing  out  a great  sail,  he  covered  up  the 
body  of  his  father  with  it  where  he  lay  in  the 
bottom  of  the  boat.  Then  with  his  numbed 
hands  he  took  the  oars,  and  pulled  out  into  the 
more  open  sea,  toward  Criccaeth.  He  skirted 
along  the  coast  till  he  found  a shadowed  cleft 
in  the  dark  rocks ; to  that  point  he  rowed,  and 
anchored  his  boat  close  in  land.  Then  he 
mounted,  staggering,  half  longing  to  fall  into 
the  dark  waters  and  be  at  rest — half  instinct- 
ively finding  out  the  surest  foot-rests  on  that 
precipitous  face  of  rock,  till  he  was  high  up, 
safe  landed  on  the  turfy  summit.  He  ran  off, 
as  if  pursued,  toward  Penmorfa;  he  ran  with 
maddened  energy.  Suddenly  he  paused,  turn- 
ed, nn  again  with  the  same  speed,  and  threw 
himself  prone  on  the  summit,  looking  down  into 
his  boat  with  straining  eyes  to  see  if  there  had 
been  any  movement  of  life — any  displacement 
of  a fold  of  sail-cloth.  It  was  all  quiet  deep 
down  below,  but  as  he  gazed  the  shifting  light 
gave  the  appearance  of  a slight  movement. 
Owen  ran  to  a lower  part  of  the  rock,  stripped, 
plunged  into  the  water,  and  swam  to  the  boat. 
When  there  all  was  still — awfully  still ! For  a 
minute  or  two  he  dared  not  lift  up  the  cloth. 
Then  reflecting  that  the  pame  terror  might  be- 
set him  again — of  leaving  his  father  unaided 
while  yet  a spark  of  life  lingered  in  the  body — 
he  removed  the  shrouding  cover.  The  eyes 
looked  into  his  with  a dead  stare ! He  closed 
the  lids  and  bound  up  the  jaw.  Again  he  look- 
ed. This  time  he  raised  himself  out  of  the  wa- 
ter and  kissed  the  brow. 

“It  was  my  doom,  father!  It  would  have 
been  better  if  I had  died  at  my  birth  !” 

Daylight  was  dying  away.  Precious  day- 
light! He  swam  back,  dressed,  and  set  off 
afresh  for  Penmorfa.  When  he  opened  the 
door  of  Ty  Glas,  Ellis  Pritchard  looked  at  him 
reproachfully  from  his  seat  in  the  darkly-shad- 
owed chimney  comer. 

“You’re  come  at  last,”  said  he.  “One  of 
onr  kind  (*.  e.,  station)  would  not  have  left  his 
wife  to  mourn  her  lane  over  her  dead  child ; 
nor  would  one  of  our  kind  have  let  his  father 
kill  his  own  true  bairn.  Pve  a good  mind  to 
take  her  from  you  forever.”  * 

“I  did  not  tell  him,”  cried  Nest,  looking 
piteously  at  her  husband ; “he  made  me  tell 
him  part,  and  guessed  the  rest” 

She  was  nursing  her  babe  on  her  knee  as  if  it 
was  alive.  Owen  stood  before  Ellis  Pritchard. 

“Be  silent,”  said  he,  quietly.  “Neither 
words  nor  deeds  but  what  are  decreed  can  come 
to  pass.  I was  set  to  do  my  work  for  a hun- 
dred years  and  more.  The  time  waited  for 
me,  and  the  man  waited  for  me.  I have  done 
what  wras  foretold  of  me  for  generations !” 
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Ellis  Pritchard  knew  the  old  tale  of  the 
prophecy,  and  believed  in  it  in  a doll,  dead 
kind  of  way,  but  somehow  never  thought  it 
would  come  to  pass  in  his  time.  Now,  how- 
ever, he  understood  it  all  in  a moment,  though 
he  mistook  Owen’s  nature  so  much  as  to  believe 
thAt  the  deed  was  intentionally  done  out  of  re- 
venge for  the  death  of  his  child ; and  viewing 
it  in  this  light,  Ellis  thought  it  little  more  than 
a just  punishment  for  the  cause  of  all  the  wild 
despairing  sorrow  he  had  seen  his  only  child 
suffer  during  the  hours  of  this  long  afternoon. 
But  he  knew  the  law  would  not  so  regard  it. 
Even  the  lax  Welsh  law  of  those  days  would  j 
take  up  the  cause  of  the  death  of  a man  of  | 
Squire  Griffiths’  standing.  So  the  acute  Ellis 
thought  how  he  could  conceal  the  culprit  for  a 
time. 

“Come,”  said  he;  “don’t  look  so  scared! 
It  was  your  doom,  not  your  fault and  he  laid 
a hand  on  Owen's  shoulder. 

“ You’re  wet,”  said  he,  suddenly.  “ Where 
have  you  been?  Nest,  your  husband  is  drip- 
ping, drookit  wet.  That’s  what  makes  him  look 
so  blue  and  wan.” 

Nest  softly  laid  her  baby  in  its  cradle ; she 
was  half  stupefied  with  crying,  and  had  not  un- 
derstood to  what  Owen  had  alluded  when  he 
spoke  of  his  doom  being  fulfilled,  if  indeed  she 
had  heard  the  words. 

Her  touch  thawed  Owen's  miserable  heart. 

“Oh,  Nest!”  said  he,  clasping  her  in  his 
arms;  “do  you  love  me  still — can  you  love 
me,  my  own  darling?” 

“ Why  not  ?”  asked  she,  her  eyes  filling  with 
tears.  “I  only  love  you  more  than  ever,  for 
you  were  my  poor  baby’s  father!” 

“ But,  Nest — Oh,  tell  her,  Ellis!  you  know.” 

“No  need,  no  need!”  said  Ellis.  “She’s 
had  enough  to  think  on.  Bustle,  my  girl,  and 
get  out  my  Sunday  clothes.” 

“I  don’t  understand,”  said  Nest,  putting  her 
hand  up  to  her  head.  “What  is  to  tell?  and 
why  are  you  so  wet?  God  help  me  for  a poor 
crazed  thing,  for  I can  not  guess  at  the  mean- 
ing of  your  words  and  your  strange  looks ! I 
only  know  my  baby  is  dead!”  and  she  burst 
into  tears. 

“Come,  Nest!  go  and  fetch  him  a change, 
quick;”  and  as  she  meekly  obeyed,  too  languid 
to  strive  further  to  understand,  Ellis  said  rapid- 
ly to  Owen,  in  a low,  hurried  voice, 

“ Are  you  meaning  that  the  Squire  is  dead  ? 
Speak  low,  lest  she  hear ! Well,  well,  no  need 
to  talk  about  how  he  died.  It  was  sudden,  I 
see  ; and  we  must  all  of  us  die ; and  he’ll  have 
to  be  buried.  It’s  well  the  night  is  near.  And 
I should  not  wonder  now  if  you’d  like  to  travel 
for  a bit ; it  would  do  Nest  a power  of  good ; 
and  then — there’s  many  a one  goes  out  of  his 
own  house  and  never  comes  back  again;  and 
— I trust  he's  not  lying  in  his  own  house — and 
there's  a stir  for  a bit,  and  a search,  and  a won- 
der— and,  by-and-by,  the  heir  just  steps  in,  as 
quiet  as  can  be.  And  that’s  what  you’ll  do,  and 
bring  Nest  to  Bodowen  after  all.  Nay,  child, 


better  stockings  nor  those ; find  the  blue  wool- 
ens I bought  at  Llanrwst  fair.  Only  don't  lose 
heart.  It’s  done  now  and  can’t  be  helped.  It 
was  the  piece  of  work  set  you  to  do  from  the 
days  of  the  Tudors,  they  say.  And  he  deserved 
it.  Look  in  yon  cradle.  So  tell  us  where  he 
is,  and  I’ll  take  heart  of  grace  and  see  what  can 
be  done  for  him.” 

But  Owen  sat  wet  and  haggard,  looking  into 
the  peat  fire  as  if  for  visions  of  the  past,  and 
never  heeding  a word  Ellis  said.  Nor  did  he 
move  when  Nest  brought  the  armful  of  diy 
clothes. 

“Come,  rouse  up,  man!”  said  Ellis,  grow- 
ing impatient. 

But  he  neither  spoke  nor  moved. 

“What  is  the  matter,  father?”  asked  Nest, 
bewildered. 

Ellis  kept  on  watching  Owen  for  a minute  or 
two,  till,  on  bis  daughter’s  repetition  of  the  ques- 
tion, he  said, 

“ Ask  him  yourself,  Nest.” 

“ Oh,  husband,  what  is  it  ?”  said  she,  kneel- 
ing down  and  bringing  her  face  to  a level  with 
his. 

‘ ‘ Don't  you  know  ?”  said  he,  heavily.  “ You 
won’t  love  me  when  you  do  know.  And  yet  it 
was  not  my  doing.  It  was  my  doom.” 

“ What  does  he  mean,  father?”  asked  Nest, 
looking  up ; but  she  caught  a gesture  from  Ellis 
urging  her  to  go  on  questioning  her  husband. 

“ I will  love  you,  husband,  whatever  has  hap- 
pened. Only  let  me  know  the  worst.” 

A pause,  during  which  Nest  and  Ellis  hung 
breathless. 

“ My  father  is  dead,  Nest” 

Nest  caught  her  breath  with  a sharp  gasp. 

“God  forgive  himl”  said  she,  thinking  on 
her  babe. 

“God  forgive  me /”  said  Owen. 

“ You  did  not — ” Nest  stopped. 

“ Yes,  I did.  Now  you  know  it.  It  was  my 
doom.  How  could  I help  it  ? The  devil  helped 
me — he  placed  the  stone  so  that  my  father  fell. 
I jumped  into  the  water  to  save  him.  I did, 
indeed,  Nest.  I was  nearly  drowned  myself. 
But  he  was  dead — dead — killed  by  the  fall !” 

“ Then  he  is  safe  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea?” 
said  Ellis,  with  hungry  eagerness. 

“No,  he  is  not;  ho  lies  in  my  boat,”  said 
Owen,  shivering  a little,  more  at  the  thought  of 
his  last  glimpse  at  his  father’s  face  than  from 
cold. 

“Oh,  husband,  change  your  wet  clothes!” 
pleaded  Nest,  to  whom  the  death  of  the  old  man 
was  simply  a horror  with  which  she  had  nothing 
to  do,  while  her  husband’s  discomfort  was  a pres- 
ent trouble. 

While  she  helped  him  to  take  off  the  wet  gar- 
ments which  he  would  never  have  had  energy 
enough  to  remove  of  himself,  fcllis  busied  him- 
self in  preparing  food,  and  mixing  a great  tum- 
bler of  spirits  and  hot  water.  He  stood  over 
the  unfortunate  young  man  and  compelled  him 
to  eat  and  drink,  and  made  Nest  too  taste  some 
mouthfuls — all  the  Awhile  planning  in  his  own 
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mind  how  best  to  conceal  what  had  been  done, 
and  who  had  done  it ; not  altogether  without  a 
certain  feeling  Of  vulgar  triumph  in  the  reflec- 
tion that  Nest,  as  she  stood  there,  carelessly 
dressed,  disheveled  in  her  grief,  was  iu  reality 
the  mistress  of  Bodowen,  than  which  Ellis 
Pritchard  hod  never  seen  a grander  house, 
though  he  believed  such  might  exist. 

By  dint  of  a few  dextrous  questions  he  found 
out  all  he  wanted  to  know  from  Owen,  as  he 
ate  and  drank.  In  fact,  it  was  almost  a relief 
to  Owen  to  dilute  the  horror  by  talking  about 
it.  Before  the  meal  was  done,  if  meal  it  could 
be  called,  Ellis  knew  all  he  cared  to  know. 

“Now,  Nest,  on  with  your  cloak  and  haps. 
Pack  up  what  needs  to  go  with  you,  for  you  and 
your  husband  must  be  half  way  to  Liverpool  by 
to-morrow's  morn.  I’ll  take  you  past  Rhyl 
Sands  in  my  fishing-boat,  with  yours  in  tow ; 
and,  once  over  the  dangerous  part,  I’ll  return 
with  my  cargo  of  fish,  and  learn  how  much  stir 
there  is  at  Bodowen.  Once  safe  hidden  in  Liv- 
erpool no  one  will  know  where  you  are,  and 
you  may  stay  quiet  till  your  time  comes  for  re- 
turning.'* 

“ I will  never  come  home  again,**  said  Owen, 
doggedly.  “The  place  is  accursed  1” 

“Hoot!  be  guided  by  me,  man.  Why,  it 
was  but  an  accident,  after  all ! And  we’ll  land 
at  the  Holy  Island,  at  the  Point  of  Llyn ; there 
is  an  old  cousin  of  mine  the  parson  there — for 
the  Pritchards  have  known  better  days,  Squire — 
and  we’ll  bury  him  there.  It  was  but  an  acci- 
dent, man.  Hold  up  your  head!  You  and 
Nest  will  come  home  yet  and  fill  Bodowen  with 
children,  and  I'll  live  to  see  it.” 

“ Never!”  said  Owen.  “I  am  the  last  male  of 
my  race,  and  the  son  has  murdered  his  father !” 

Nest  came  in  laden  and  cloaked.  Ellis  was 
for  hurrying  them  off.  The  fire  was  extin- 
guished, the  door  was  locked. 

“Here,  Nest,  my  darling,  let  me  take  your 
bundle  while  I guide  you  down  the  steps.'*  But 
her  husband  bent  his  head,  and  spoke  never  a 
word.  Nest  gave  her  father  the  bundle  (already 
loaded  with  such  things  as  he  himself  had  seen 
fit  to  take),  but  clasped  another  softly  and  tightly. 

“No  one  shall  help  me  with  this,”  said  she, 
in  a low  voice. 

Her  father  did  not  understand  her ; her  hus- 
band did,  and  placed  his  strong,  helping  arm 
round  her  waist,  and  blessed  her. 

“We  will  all  go  together.  Nest,**  said  he. 
“ But  where  ?"  and  he  looked  up  at  the  storm? 
tossed  clouds  coming  up  from  windward. 

“It  is  a dirty  night,”  said  Ellis,  turning  his 
head  round  to  speak  to  his  companions  at  last. 
“But  never  fear,  we’ll  weather  it l”  And  he 
made  for  the  place  where  his  vessel  was  moored. 
Then  he  stopped,  and  thought  a moment. 

“Stay  here!”  said  he,  addressing  his  com- 
panions. “ I may  meet  folk,  and  1 shall  maybe 
have  to  hear  and  to  speak.  You  wait  here  till 
I come  back  for  you.”  So  they  sate  down 
close  together  in  a corner  of  the  path. 

“Let  me  look  at  him,  Nest!”  said  Owen. 


She  took  her  little  dead  son  out  from  under 
her  shawl ; they  looked  at  his  waxen  face  long 
and  tenderly ; kissed  it,  and  covered  it  up  rev- 
ently  and  softly. 

“Nest,”  said  Owen,  at  last,  “ I feel  as  though 
my  father's  spirit  had  been  near  us,  and  as  if  it 
had  bent  over  our  poor  little  one.  A strange 
chilly  air  met  me  as  I stooped  over  him.  I 
could  fancy  the  spirit  of  our  pure,  blameless 
child  guiding  my  father's  safe  over  the  paths 
of  the  sky  to  the  gates  of  heaven,  and  escaping 
those  accursed  dogs  of  hell  that  were  darting  up 
from  the  north  in  pursuit  of  souls  not  five  min- 
utes since.” 

“Don't  talk  so,  Owen,”  said  Nest,  curling 
up  to  him  in  the  darkness  of  the  copse.  “Who 
knows  what  may  be  listening  ?*’ 

The  pair  were  silent  in  a kind  of  nameless 
terror,  till  they  heard  Ellis  Pritchard's  loud 
whisper.  “Where  are  ye?  Come  along,  soft 
and  steady.  There  were  folk  about  even  now, 
and  the  Squire  is  missed,  and  madam  in  a 
fright.” 

They  went  swiftly  down  to  the  little  harbor, 
and  embarked  on  board  Ellis’s  boat.  The  sea 
heaved  and  rocked  even  there ; the  torn  clouds 
went  harrying  overhead  in  a wild  tumnltuous 
manner. 

They  put  out  into  the  bay ; still  in  silence, 
except  when  some  word  of  command  was  spo- 
ken by  Ellis,  who  took  the  management  of  the 
vessel.  They  made  for  the  rocky  shore,  where 
Owen’s  boat  had  been  moored.  It  was  not 
there.  It  had  broken  loose  and  disappeared. 

Owen  sate  down  and  covered  his  face.  This 
last  event,  so  simple  and  natural  in  itself,  struck 
on  his  excited  and  superstitious  mind  in  an  ex- 
traordinary manner.  He  had  hoped  for  a cer- 
tain reconciliation,  so  to  say,  by  laying  his  fa- 
ther and  his  child  both  in  one  grave.  But  now 
it  appeared  to  him  aB  even  there  there  was  to 
be  no  forgiveness;  as  if  his  father  revolted  even 
in  death  against  any  such  peaceful  union.  Ellis 
took  a more  practical  view  of  the  case.  If  the 
Squire’s  body  was  found  drifting  about  in  a boat 
known  to  belong  to  his  son,  it  would  create  ter- 
rible suspicion  as  to  the  manner  of  bis  death. 
At  one  time  in  the  evening  Ellis  had  thought 
of  persuading  Owen  to  let  him  bury  the  Squire 
in  a sailor's  grave ; or,  in  other  words,  to  sow 
him  up  in  a spare  sail,  and  weighting  it  well 
sink  it  forever.  He  had  not  broached  the  sub- 
ject from  a certain  fear  of  Owen's  passionate 
repugnance  to  the  plan ; otherwise,  if  he  had 
consented,  they  might  have  returned  to  Penmor- 
fa,  and  passiveiy  awaited  the  course  of  events  se- 
cure of  Owen’s  succession  to  Bodowen,  sooner 
or  later:  or  if  Owen  was  too  much  overwhelm- 
ed by  what  had  happened,  Ellis  would  have  ad- 
vised him  to  go  away  for  a short  time,  and  re- 
turn when  the  buzz  and  the  talk  was  over. 

Now  it  was  different.  It  was  absolutely  ne- 
cessary that  they  must  leave  the  country  for  a 
time.  Through  those  stormy  waters  they  must 
plow  their  way  that  very  night.  Ellis  had  no 
fear — would  have  had  no  fear  at  any  rate,  with 
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Owen  as  he  had  been  a week,  a day  ago ; but 
with  Owen  wild,  despairing,  helpless,  fate- 
pursued,  what  could  he  do  ? 

They  sailed  into  the  tossing  darkness,  and 
were  never  more  seen  of  men. 

The  house  of  Bodowen  has  sunk  into  damp, 
dark  ruins;  and  a Saxon  stranger  holds  the 
lands  of  the  Griffiths. 


A MOHAMMEDAN  GENTLEMAN: 

HIS  DEALINGS  WITH  HIS  FELLOW-CREATURES. 

A MOHAMMEDAN  of  the  sacred  order,  a 
descendant  of  Shah  Kahmaluddin  Maulvi 
(whoever  that  may  be),  and  native  of  the  an- 
cient city  of  Dharanagar,  in  Malwa,  a province 
of  Hindostan,  has  recently  given  to  the  Chris- 
tian public  some  account  of  his  experiences  and 
opinions  of  the  world. 

Shekh  Lutfu’llah — so  he  writes  himself— pre- 
faces this  autobiography  with  a pedigree  tracing 
his  ancestry  through  Noah,  Methuselah,  Enoch, 
Mahal alcel,  and  Seth,  back  to  Adam,  proving 
thus  that  the  business  of  the  herald’s  office  of 
Dharanagar  is  conducted  upon  unusually  liberal 
principles. 

Lutfu’llah,  who  is  ninetieth  from  Adam, 
“made  his  appearance  in  this  world  of  won- 
ders on  Thursday,  the  7th  of  Rajab,  1217  a.h.,” 
which  corresponds  with  the  4th  of  November, 
1802.  His  father  became  a widower  in  his 
forty-ninth  year.  Although  lost  in  grief  he 
was  induced,  by  the  earnest  solicitation  of  his 
friends,  at  the  end  of  a year  of  widowerhood,  to 
wed  a girl  of  seventeen,  “exquisite  in  beauty, 
perfect  in  virtue  and  goodness,  and  of  a family 
fully  equal  to  his  own,  both  as  regarded  sacred 
and  social  advantages.” 

It  was  not  till  three  years  after  he  had  con- 
tracted this  alliance  that  the  tree  of  the  father’s 
hope  became  fruitful,  and  the  “humble  author 
of  these  memoirs  made  his  appearance  on  the 
stage  of  existence,  to  gladden  the  hearts  of  his 
fond  parents,  and  of  all  those  who  felt  an  inter- 
est in  their  happiness.”  To  mark  their  grate- 
ful sense  of  Heaven’s  kindness,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  commemorate  the  event  in  a manner 
which  they  considered  the  most  appropriate, 
they  bestowed  on  the  child  the  name  of  Lut- 
fu’llah, which,  being  interpreted,  means  “ The 
favor  of  God.” 

Young  Lutfallah’s  misfortunes  began  at  a 
very  early  period  of  his  life.  He  was  but  four 
years  old  when  his  father  died,  leaving  to  his 
wido^  and  son  for  their  subsistence  naught  but 
a share  in  the  contributions  made  by  pilgrims  to 
the  tomb  and  shrine  of  one  of  their  ancestors,  a 
Mohammedan  saint  of  some  renown.  The  only 
return  from  this  share  ever  received  by  the  sur- 
vivors of  the  Maulvi,  was  the  enmity  of  those 
members  of  the  family  who  shared  with  them 
in  these  alms.  These  tried  to  murder  the  wid- 
ow and  her  son ; but  failing  in  this,  contented 
themselves  with  cheating  them  systematically 
of  their  share  in  the  contributions  of  the  Mo- 
hammedan pious. 


To  add  to  the  distress  of  the  family,  a famine 
swept  the  country.  Numbers  of  people  died 
daily  of  starvation;  famished  corpses  were 
dragged  out  of  the  cities  by  tens  or  twenties, 
and  buried  in  huge  pits  dug  for  the  purpose ; 
and  one  woman,  convicted  of  having  killed, 
boiled,  and  eaten  her  neighbor’s  child,  was  pa- 
raded through  the  streets  of  the  city,  seated 
astride  upon  a donkey,  with  one  side  of  her  face 
painted  white,  the  other  black. 

The  famine  was  succeeded  by  the  Pindarees — 
a set  of  robber-outcasts  who  inhabited  the  mount- 
ain fastnesses,  and,  two  or  three  times  a year, 
came  down  to  the  plains  on  excursions  for  pur- 
poses of  pillage  and  murder.  When  news  came 
of- the  advance  of  these  marauders,  jewels,  mon- 
ey, and  other  valuables,  were  buried  in  the  earth, 
and  general  preparations  made  to  resist  and  en- 
dure. When  an  attack  did  take  place,  the  in- 
habitants of  Dharanagar  seem  to  have  been  in 
most  miserable  plight.  The  cannon-balls  of  the 
citadel,  intended  for  the  enemy,  generally  fell 
short,  and  caused  fearful  loss  of  life  and  prop- 
erty among  the  citizens ; while  the  shots  of  the 
besiegers,  which  also  fell  short  of  the  citadel, 
in  like  manner  wrought  destruction  among  the 
doomed  inhabitants. 

Finally,  when  victory  declared  in  favor  of  the 
Pindarees,  such  of  the  citizens  as  had  survived 
the  onslaught  became  victims  of  the  most  re- 
fined tortures  which  these  robber  hordes  prac- 
ticed as  the  readiest  means  of  getting  at  con- 
cealed treasures.  The  victim  was  pinioned  and 
exposed  bareheaded  to  the  burning  rays  of  the 
sun,  his  ears  being  at  the  same  time  pounded 
with  a mallet  or  pinched  with  a gun-lock.  If 
this  was  ineffectual,  a stone  of  peculiar  form  and 
considerable  weight  was  placed  upon  the  head. 
A projection  in  its  lower  surface,  about  the  size 
of  a grape,  caused  intense  torture  by  gradually 
forcing  its  way  through  the  skull  into  the  brain. 
Another  mode  was  to  tie  tightly  over  the  victim’s 
face  a horse’s  grain-bag,  half  filled  with  ashes  and 
powdered  red  pepper.  This  caused  first  a vio- 
lent fit  of  sneezing,  but  in  a quarter  of  an  hour 
a horrible  death  by  suffocation. 

The  famine  spared  no  one.  The  Pindarees, 
on  the  contrary,  with  admirable  piety,  religious- 
ly respected  the  sacred  families.  Thus,  while 
their  neighbors  were  being  killed  for  their  gold, 
Lutfu’llah  and  his  mother  were  unmolested  in 
their  house,  and  received  from  the  pious  mur- 
derers much  reverence  and  a small  portion  of 
the  booty.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  it  was  known 
that  the  robbers  held  sacred  even  the  houses  of 
such  as  Lutfu’llah,  the  wise  among  the  people 
had  a habit  of  making  deposits  of  valuables  with 
the  youth,  on  the  eve  of  a Pindarec  attack,  for 
the  safe  keeping  of  which  they  afterward  paid  a 
small  percentage.  Thus  our  hero  and  his  moth- 
er found  their  account  in  these  misfortunes. 

On  the  other  hand,  however,  the  Pindarees 
w’ere  sometimes  beaten.  And  then  woe  to  the 
poor  devils  who  were  caught  alive.  Ail  the 
genius  for  torturing  latent  in  the  bosom  of  the 
East  Indian  was  then  aroused,  and  the  prison- 
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era  atoned  in  blood  and  misery  for  the  past  mis- 
deeds of  their  confederates.  Beheading  with 
the  sword,  blowing  from  the  cannon's  mouth, 
and  throwing  headlong  from  towers  or  down 
precipices,  were  the  mildest  of  these  punish- 
ments. One  mode  was  to  cause  the  victim  to 
lay  his  head  upon  a flat  stone ; a nine-pound  ball 
was  then  placed  upon  the  temples,  and  the  exe- 
cutioner, first  asking  permission  three  times  of 
the  presiding  officer,  struck  the  ball  with  a 
heavy  wooden  mallet,  at  once  dashing  out  the 
brains  and  splintering  the  head.  A dozen  men 
were  sometimes  tied  to  an  elephant,  and  dragged 
through  the  town.  But  the  favorite  style  was 
to  tear  the  prisoner  to  pieces.  In  this  case 
an  elephant,  trained  for  the  purpose,  puts  one 
foot  on  one  of  the  legs  of  the  culprit,  and  seiz- 
ing the  other  leg  with  his  trunk,  with  one  twitch 
rends  the  body  asunder,  the  covering  of  the 
bowels  and  half  the  skin  of  the  body  generally 
coming  off  with  the  leg  pulled  up. 

At  the  age  of  five  our  hero,  growing  trouble- 
some at  home,  was  sent  to  school.  A day  of 
good  luck  was  fixed  upon,  and  the  book  being 
placed  under  his  arm,  he  “was  led  to  the  place 
of  instruction  like  a lamb  to  the  slaughter- 
house.’' He  made  good  progress  in  his  lessons, 
and  in  the  course  of  six  months  learned  all  the 
prayers  of  Islam,  and  was  received  every  where 
with  much  consideration. 

Presently,  at  the  age  of  seven,  he  knew  all 
the  Koran  by  heart,  was  an  adept  in  all  the 
forms  of  prayer,  and  was  sometimes  put  in  the 
pulpit  to  repeat  sermons  on  Fridays  (the  Moham- 
medan Sabbath),  where  he  acquitted  himself  so 
well  that  every  body  kissed  his  hand,  and  the 
little  priest  was  respected  by  all. 

Soon  after  this  he  was  placed  under  a Per- 
sian master,  and,  in  addition,  was  forced  to 
study  Arabic  in  his  spare  hours,  which,  he  says, 
“ I hated,  not  knowing  the  importance  of  what 
I was  learning.”  At  the  age  of  eight,  this  pre- 
cocious young  priest  had  gone  through  the  cel- 
ebrated works  of  the  immortal  Sadi,  could  write 
a passable  hand  in  Persian,  and  knew  thor- 
oughly the  elements  of  the  Arabic  grammar. 

About  this  time  (1810)  Lutfu’llah  first  heard 
of  the  Feringees,  or  English.  He  gives  the  fol- 
lowing interesting  account  of  the  rumors  which 
preceded  the  conquering  march  of  those  in- 
vaders: 

“About  sixty  years  previously,  daring  the 
reign  of  Mohammed  Shdh,  some  foreign  ad- 
venturers, wonderful  in  their  character  and 
manners,  appeared  in  the  country,  where  they 
began  to  establish  themselves,  taking  advant- 
age of  the  Emperor’s  weakness  and  of  the  uni- 
versal discord  among  the  nobles  and  govern- 
ors of  the  provinces.  Strange  things  were  said 
regarding  this  wonderful  people,  who,  it  was 
affirmed,  had  no  skin,  but  a thin  membrane 
covering  their  body,  which  made  them  appear 
abominably  white.  They  were  perfect  in  mag- 
v ical  art,  which  made  them  successful  in  all  their 
undertakings.  They  did  not  believe  in  our 
blessed  Prophet,  and  they  called  themselves 


Christians ; but  would  not  act  upon  the  laws  of 
the  sacred  Anjfl,  which  holy  book  they  had 
changed  in  several  places  to  serve  their  worldly 
purposes.  Most  of  them  still  worshiped  images, 
and  they  ate  every  thing,  and  particularly  things 
forbidden  by  the  holy  Moses,  and  this  in  spite 
of  the  order  of  the  sacred  Anjfl  (St.  Matthew,  v. 
18  and  19);  nay,  they  did  not  spare  human 
flesh  when  driven  to  extremity.  They  had 
made  three  gods  for  themselves  instead  of  one 
— the  only  Omnipotent  Supreme  Being — con- 
trary to  their  first  commandment ; and,  most  ab- 
surd of  all,  they  attributed  to  the  Almighty  God 
the  having  wife  and  children ; and  by  the  same 
token  they  called  their  Prophet  and  themselves 
Son  and  children  of  God.  Such  reports  were 
the  topic  of  almost  all  conversations,  and  many 
other  things  were  said  against  them,  and  only 
one  in  their  favor — that  they  were  not  unjust ; 
and  in  the  administration  of  justice  never  de- 
viated from  the  sacred  book  of  the  ancient  law 
of  Solomon,  son  of  David.” 

The  necessities  of  his  family  shortly  made  a 
journey  to  Baroda  advisable.  Accordingly  they 
embarked  in  some  opium  carts,  the  drivers  of 
which,  being  faithful  Moslems,  of  the  Oilmen 
caste,  “regularly  worshiped”  them,  and,  de- 
spite their  poverty,  “prayed  five  times  a day 
with  them,  and  made  comfortable  places  in  the 
carts”  for  the  young  priest,  his  mother,  and  un- 
cle. It  was  in  Baroda  that  Lutfu'llah  first  met 
with  Feringees.  He  says: 

“One  morning  as  I was  walking  in  the  city 
to  divert  myself,  I saw  four  men,  two  of  them 
on  horseback,  and  the  other  two  walking  along 
with  them ; to  my  great  curiosity  I found  their 
complexion  corresponding  with  what  we  had 
heard.  I heard  them  talking  among  them- 
selves, and  their  jargon  sounded  harsh  and  wild 
to  my  hearing.  Their  dress  tightly  fitted  their 
bodies,  without  any  skirt  to  screen  such  parts  as 
the  law  of  modesty  has  taught  man  to  conceal. 
I felt  inclined  to  accost  them,  but  thought  my- 
self too  young  to  venture  on  such  an  intrusion 
in  a foreign  city.  I raised  my  hand,  however, 
to  my  forehead,  in  token  of  salutation,  without 
uttering  the  sacred  sentence,  ‘ As  saltfmun  alai- 
kum,1  to  which  my  mind  whispered  none  were 
entitled  except  true  believers.  They  returned 
my  salutation  very  kindly,  which  civility  greatly 
softened  my  prejudices  against  them.” 

When  the  money  raised  by  contributions  of 
the  Barodian  faithful  was  spent,  our  hero’s  un- 
cle projected  another  begging  trip  to  Ujain. 
Here  Lutfu’llah’s  mother  married  a man  occu- 
pying a high  position  at  court,  and  for  a while 
the  star  of  our  hero’s  good  fortune  seemed  to  be 
in  the  ascendant.  He  had  horses  to  ride,  two 
men  to  wait  upon  him,  masters  to  teach  him 
the  use  of  arms ; and  when  he  rode  out  to  show 
himself  to  the  people  was  received  with  accla- 
mations. 

In  the  midst  of  which  glory  he  was  awakened 
one  morning  at  four  o’clock  by  a volley  of  mus- 
ketry and  a shower  of  musket-balls  about  his 
ears ; and,  jumping  up,  found  the  house  sur- 
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rounded  by  a troop  of  matchlock-men  coolly  re- 
loading for  another  volley. 

The  Queen,  whose  favorite  Lutfu’llab’s  fa- 
ther-in-law was,  bad  died,  and  her  successor 
had  given  orders  that  the  late  favorites  be  put 
out  of  the  way.  Of  course  the  household  was 
terror-struck.  As  for  Lutfu’llah,  he  “ felt  firm 
enough,  believing  that  there  was  no  chance  of 
my  being  killed,  as  I felt  conscious  of  my  inno- 
cence ; and,  further,  that  even  if  they  put  me  to 
death,  I should  die  a martyr,  and  would,  in  con- 
sequence, go  to  heaven,  where  I was  sure  to  en- 
joy a better  life  in  the  palaces  of  rubies  and  dia- 
monds, fed  with  nectarous  food,  and  associating 
with  Hiirie9 — instead  of  this  miserable  life.” 

Meanwhile  the  doors  were  broken  open,  and 
the  soldiery  began  to  pillage  the  late  favor- 
ite’s house,  carrying  off  whatever  valuables 
they  could  lay  their  hands  upon.  Only  the  wo- 
men’s apartments  were  held  sacred,  even  these 
lawless  vagabonds  refusing  to  invade  the  por- 
tion of  the  house  devoted  to  the  females.  Here 
the  household  had  taken  refuge,  and  hence  the 
late  favorite  made  terms  with  his  pursuers,  by 
which  the  chief  of  these,  in  consideration  of  be- 
ing permitted  unrestrained  pillage,  swore  a sol- 
emn oath  to  respect  the  favorite’s  person.  Ac- 
cordingly, a cow  and  a Brahmin,  or  priest,  were 
brought,  and  the  latter,  putting  the  cow’s  tail  in 
the  commander’s  hand,  poured  water  upon  it, 
and  uttered  some  sacred  words  in  Sanscrit  so 
terrible  as  to  cause  the  poor  man  to  tremble. 
Hereupon  the  family  gave  themselves  up. 

A further  donation  of  500  rupees  made  the 
commander  of  the  attacking  party  their  fast 
friend ; and  in  two  months,  by  means  of  vari- 
ous other  bribes,  the  discarded  favorite  was  fa- 
vored with  a robe  of  honor  and  a long  speech, 
in  high  Durbar,  as  a balm  for  his  troubles.  Not 
receiving  back  his  property,  however,  he  organ- 
ized a band  of  highwaymen,  who,  under  charge 
of  his  brother,  Lutfu’ilah’s  uncle-in-law,  pil- 
laged his  fellow-citizens  for  some  years  so  ef- 
fectually that  the  old  fellow  recovered  more  than 
he  originally  lost. 

Meantime  he  consoled  himself  in  his  mis- 
fortunes by  attributing  them  partly  to  destiny, 
and  partly  to  the  fact — now  first  remembered — 
that  he  had  lately  had  his  head  shaved  upon  an 
unlucky  day.  Apropos  of  which,  Shekh  Lut- 
fu’llah favors  us  with  a list  of  omens,  and  a ta- 
ble of  favorable  and  unfavorable  days  and  sea- 
sons. lie  says : Although  the  law  of  our  bless- 
ed Prophet  rejects  every  kind  of  superstition, 
whether  founded  upon  astrology  or  Arab  tradi- 
tions of  the  Dark  Ages,  yet  even  Mohammed- 
ans in  general  do  still  follow  the  errors  of  the 
false  religions.  Upon  almost  all  undertakings 
of  importance  they  will  consult  astrology ; mar- 
riages, going  on  a journey,  the  birth  of  a child, 
the  commencement  of  a building,  venesection, 
and  even  shaving  one’s  head,  are  all  occasions 
which  require  an  astrologer  to  be  consulted,  and 
lucky  days  and  hours  are  appointed  for  such 
acts.  Six  days  in  every  lunar  month  are  con- 
sidered unlucky ; to  find  out  these,  count  on  the 


tips  of  the  fingers,  beginning  from  the  little  fin- 
ger to  the  thumb,  and  repeating  the  same  for 
the  thirty  days ; and  the  days  that  come  on  the 
tip  of  the  middle  finger  are  avoided.  They  are 
as  follows:  3d,  8th,  13th,  18th,  23d,  and  28th. 

Mohammedans  are  particular  in  shunning 
the  performance  of  business  or  going  on  a jour- 
ney, as  forbidden  by  the  Prophet  himself,  dur- 
ing the  moon’s  rotation  of  about  fifty-four  hours 
in  the  sign  Scorpio.  The  rule  for  ascertain- 
ing this  period  every  Mohammedan  has  by 
heart. 

The  seven  planets — that  is  to  say,  the  Sun, 
Venus,  Mercury,  Moon,  Saturn,  Jupiter,  and 
Mars — have  dominion  assigned  to  them  by  as- 
trologers over  the  seven  days  of  the  week,  and 
then  each  of  the  twenty-four  hours  of  the  day 
has  been  allotted  to  a planet  dominant  during 
that  time.  The  times  of  the  planets  Saturn 
and  Mars  are  considered  unlucky,  and  those  of 
the  remaining  five  planets  are  thought  good, 
except  Thursday.  On  this  day,  though  not  an 
unlucky  day,  a visit  to  a sick  person,  inquiring 
after  his  health,  or  taking  medicine,  is  strictly 
forbidden.  Wednesday,  governed  by  the  plan- 
et Mercury,  is  appointed  for  commencing  study ; 
but  to  begin  with  any  other  business  is  prohib- 
ited. A child  born  on  the  day  or  hour  of  the 
planet  Mars  is  thought  to  be  by  nature  crafty, 
greedy,  unjust,  and  hypocritical.  A cat  cross- 
ing the  road  of  an  individual  on  a journey  will 
Burely  prevent  his  going  at  the  time.  In  the 
same  manner,  a sneeze  in  his  opposite  direction 
will  deter  him  from  going  to  any  place  or  un- 
dertaking any  business:  a sneeze  heard  at  the 
right-hand  side  will  prove  to  be  of  a contrary 
effect.  In  the  same  way,  flights  of  birds,  sight 
of  a herd  of  deer,  and  many  other  things,  arc 
good  or  bad  omens. 

The  following  is  a table  of  days,  showing 
what  employment  may  be  successfully  carried 
on  upon  each : 
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Curiously  enough,  Friday  is  here  given  as  a 
fortunate  day  for  commencing  a journey,  di- 
rectly contrary  to  a superstition  very  prevalent 
among  Christiap  nations. 
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When  Lutfu’llah’s  mother  had  been  married 
three  years,  she  became  the  mother  of  a boy. 
His  step-father,  who  had  hitherto  treated  him 
kindly,  now  began  to  neglect  and  abuse  him; 
whereupon  our  young  Gil  Bias  determined  to 
seek  his  fortune  at  a distance  from  his  home. 
Providing  himself  with  “ one  loaf,  one  sacred 
book,  a beautiful  volume  of  Hafiz,  and  a small 
cinleter,,,  he  set  off  on  his  journey  toward 
Agra.  On  the  second  day  of  his  journey,  look- 
ing about  for  a solitary  place  to  take  rest  for 
the  night,  he  saw  from  afar  a well.  “ Arriving 
near  it,  I asked  one  of  the  Rrfjput  maidens, 
who  were  busily  engaged  in  drawing  water  and 
carrying  it  home  for  their  use,  to  give  me  a lit- 
tle water  to  quench  my  thirst. 

“In  reply,  she  asked  me  a question,  with  a 
lovely  air,  as  pretty  as  herself : ‘ Have  you  no- 
body else  to  quench  your  thirst  with  but  me  ?’ 

“‘Madam,’  replied  I,  ‘I  have  none;  but 
even  if  I.  had  one,  she  could  not  be  more  than 
an  atom  before  your  incomparable  beauty : a 
lamp  can  have  no  splendor  before  the  sun.’ 

“This  flattery  produced  a smile  in  her  fair 
countenance,  and  she  held  her  pot  to  me  very 
gracefully,  telling  me,  ‘ Drink  till  thou  art  sa- 
tiated.' ” 

Thanking  her,  he  put  both  of  his  hands  to 
his  mouth  in  the  form  of  a cup,  and  she  kindly 
poured  the  water  in  a fine  stream,  “which  I 
found  greatly  sweetened  with  the  excellent  scent 
of  her  rosy  hand,  and  I drank  until  I was  full. 
I then  made  a grateful  bow  to  the  beauty,  who, 
taking  her  pot  on  her  head,  went  home." 

The  reader  will  perceive  that  Munshf  Lut- 
fu’llah  possesses  the  true  Oriental  gallantry. 

Shortly  after  he  meets  a traveler,  who  proved 
to  be  a most  dangerous  customer — no  less  than 
a Thug . This  fellow,  at  first,  would  have  mur- 
dered the  poor  boy ; but  finding  him  too  poor  to 
make  his  murder  profitable,  he  swore  him  to 
secrecy,  and  then  initiated  him  into  the  mys- 
teries of  his  horrible  trade,  remarking,  at  the 
same  time,  that  he  had  seven  pupils  already  in 
the  neighborhood  who  worked  for  him.  Being 
satisfied  of  his  protege’s  fidelity,  he  said  to  Lut- 
fallah  that  it  was  not  difficult  to  put  an  end  to 
a man’s  life ; but  it  was  difficult  to  delude  him, 
and  to  get  into  a little  confidence  with  him  for 
the  performance  of  the  act.  “ We  adopt  vari- 
ous modes,"  said  he,  “in  making  ourselves  fa- 
miliar with  travelers : by  appearing  to  them  as 
mendicants,  by  engaging  to  be  their  guides,  and 
even  by  acting  as  pimps  for  them.  The  woman 
I mentioned  to  you  is  for  the  last  purpose.  She 
attracts  a traveler’s  attention  immediately,  and, 
fascinating  him  in  her  enchanting  conversation, 
she  leads  him  apart  from  the  road,  and  then, 
pretending  to  be  tired,  sits  under  a tree,  and 
takes  out  a tinder-box  from  her  bag  to  strike 
fire  for  smoking.  In  the  mean  time,  one  of  us 
arriving  there,  the  traveler  naturally  dislikes 
such  an  intrusion,  but  the  woman  pacifies  him 
by  telling  him  ‘ he  is  my  husband,  or  brother, 
and  will  soon  go  away  about  his  business  after 
taking  a little  fire,  and  then  we  will  smoke  and 
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talk  at  leisure.*  During  this  talk,  if  the  travel- 
er is  not  enough  off  his  guard  in  smoking  and 
talking,  etc.,  she,  as  if  by  accident,  removes 
such  a part  of  her  dress  as  naturally  very  soon 
attracts  his  whole  attention ; and  then  any  one 
of  us  throwing  a handkerchief  like  this  (exhib- 
iting a long  silk  handkerchief  with  a knot)  over 
his  neck,  gives  him  a pull  which  brings  him 
down  senseless ; he,  however,  shakes  his  hands 
and  legs  a little,  which  are  instantly  silenced 
by  giving  one  fatal  kick.  His  person  is  then 
searched,  and  immediately  interred  at  the  same 
spot,  and  we  pursue  our  way  separately,  en- 
gaging to  meet  again  at  a certain  place  on  a 
certain  day." 

Listening  to  these  abominable  narratives,  says 
Lutfu’llah,  my  ears  became  deaf,  my  eyes  mo- 
tionless, and  my  blood  thrilled  in  my  veins.  My 
self-possession,  however,  I still  maintained,  and 
asked  him  another  question,  with  the  same  in- 
difference as  before. 

“ Do  you  not  relent  at  all  when  you  commit 
this  act  ?" 

“No,"  replied  he,  “we  are  accustomed  to  it; 
a butcher  is  never  moved  when  he  kills  his  goat 
or  cow.  In  the  beginning  one  always  feels  com- 
passionate a little,  but  practice  renders  every 
thing  easy ; upon  such  occasions  we  must  think 
of  the  people’s  unkindness,  selfishness,  and  re- 
morselessness. For  example,  they  would  not 
give  us  a rupee  were  we  dying  with  starvation, 
and  they  would  not  be  moved  at  all  if  we  were 
punished  to  death;  so  they  must  be  treated  sim- 
ilarly by  us.  In  the  commencement  of  the  pro- 
fession I myself  was  once  very  much  disgusted 
at  it 

“It  happened  that  once  I followed  an  old 
priest  for  about  thirty  miles  from  Kota,  in  the 
direction  of  Udepur.  In  the  course  of  the  first 
day’s  journey  with  him,  I could  find  no  oppor- 
tunity to  finish  him.  In  the  evening  he  put  up 
with  some  of  his  friends,  where  I could  not  pos- 
sibly intrude.  The  next  morning,  very  early, 
he  marched,  and  I accompanied  him,  sometimes 
following  and  sometimes  preceding  him.  When 
the  first  quarter  of  the  day  had  elapsed,  he  took 
his  breakfast  near  a village,  and,  seeing  me  in 
a wretched  condition,  he  gave  mo  a piece  of 
bread,  which  I received  from  him  with  an  ap- 
parent eagerness,  and  thanked  him,  but  never 
tasted  it,  thinking  that  eating  his  salt  and  then 
killing  him  would  be  an  unpardonable  infidelity 
in  me.  I told  him  I was  going  to  Udepur  to 
look  for  a situation,  and  he  replied,  * May  your 
undertaking  be  prosperous  1'  He  proceeded  on 
after  his  breakfast,  and  I after  him,  till  noon, 
when  the  time  of  his  prayer,  or  I may  say  his 
death,  approached.  He  asked  me  if  I knew 
any  place  nigh  where  water  could  be  found  for 
his  ablution,  if  not,  he  might  purify  himself 
with, the  sand,  and  pray.  I told  him  there  was 
a stream  of  water  running  about  a quarter  of  a 
mile  thence,  but  it  was  a little  apart  from  the 
road.  He  asked  me  to  show  it  to  him,  and  I 
made  him  follow  me  to  the  water,  where  he 
performed  his  purifications ; and  spreading  his 
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cloth,  began  his  prostrations.  On  rising  up, 
t heedless  as  he  was,  in  the  latter  act  of  his  de- 
votion, I strangled  him.  He  soon  gave  np  the 
ghost,  and,  to  my  great  despair,  in  searching 
his  person  f found  only  one  4 pice’  (half  a cent) 
with  him  in  ready  cash,  a rosary,  and  some 
pieces  of  dry  bread.  The  body,  however,  I in- 
terred immediately,  and  returned.  The  next 
day  I came  to  the  village,  where  I had  pre- 
viously appointed  to  see  my  old  mother,  and 
found  her  there.  I mentioned  to  her  what  had 
taken  place,  my  being  moved  with  compas- 
sion, and  my  determination  of  giving  up  my 
profession,  telling  her  that  I would  rather  starve 
to  death  than  be  obliged  to  stain  my  hands  in 
future  with  innocent  blood  for  such  trifling 
gains.  She  did  not  like  this  unmanliness  of 
mine,  and  taking  the  pice  from  me,  6he  pro- 
ceeded to  the  market-place,  whence  she  return- 
ed with  a bundle  of  about  one  pound  in  weight 
of  small  fish,  or  prawns.  Placing  the  bundle 
before  me,  she  said, 

44  4 Can  you  count  these  small  animals,  my 
son?’ 

44  4 Yes,’  said  1, 4 but  it  will  require  one  whole 
day  to  count  them,  without  any  use.’ 

44  ‘Then,’  returned  she,  ‘you  foolish  boy,  do 
you  not  see  how  many  lives  are  destroyed  here 
for  one  pice  ? and  you,  like  a stupid,  cowardly, 
relenting  fellow,  seem  concerned  at  the  death 
of  an  old  priest,  who  had  one  foot  already  in 
the  grave.  If  a lion,’  observed  she,  ‘feels  re- 
morse over  his  prey,  it  is  quite  clear  he  must 
starve  to  death.’ 

“This  wholesome  advice  of  the  manly  old 
woman,”  continued  Juma,  “restored  my  mind 
to  my  favorite  profession,  and  I never  afterward 
felt  foolish  remorse  for  my  deeds.” 

After  these  revelations  the  old  Thug  turned 
his  face  from  the  fire,  and  commending  his  soul 
to  the  care  of  the  Prophet,  calmly  sank  to  sleep. 
Lutfu’llah,  waiting  until  he  began  to  snore,  crept 
quietly  out  of  the  mosque  where  they  had  found 
shelter,  and  then  took  to  his  heels,  and  stopped 
only  when  he  was  safe  within  the  gates  of  Go- 
had,  the  nearest  town.  It  was  just  daylight. 
The  guards,  alarmed  at  his  appearance,  imme- 
diately arrested  him.  He  had  only  sufficient 
breath  left  to  utter  the  words, 44  Juma,  the  Thug.” 
At  this  name  the  entire  guard  was  called  out. 
Our  hero  described  the  place  where  he  had  left 
the  famed  Thug,  respectfully  declining  to  ac- 
company the  expedition  which  was  immediately 
sent  out  for  his  capture. 

Ere  long  Juma  was  brought  in,  securely  pin- 
ioned. He  was  thrashed,  beaten,  and  cut  with 
swords  all  over  his  body.  The  minister  and 
the  people  present  recognized  him,  as  he  had 
escaped  from  their  prison  once  before.  All  of 
them  spat  on  his  face,  and  his  person  then  being 
searched,  the  money  found  thereon  was  taken 
by  the  officers,  and  without  any  further  inquiry 
or  delay,  he  was  tied  to  the  mouth  of  a large 
cannon,  and  in  a second  blown  into  atoms,  and 
all  his  hopes  of  committing  murders  in  future 
were  in  one  instant  at  an  end. 


After  various  adventures,  Lutfu’llah  at  length 
reached  Agra.  Here  he  remained  in  prosperity 
for  five  years — till  1817 — when  he  started  again 
upon  his  wanderings,  first,  however,  going  to 
Ujain  to  see  his  mother,  for  whom  he  seems  to 
have  entertained  through  life  a most  earnest 
and  beautiful  affection.  We  have  not  space  to 
report  his  haps  and  mishaps  for  the  next  six 
years,  among  Bheels  and  mountain  robbers,  as 
courtier,  as  teacher  of  Persian  and  Hindostanee 
to  English  officers,  as  deputy  postmaster  in  a 
remote  village,  and  again  as  teacher.  Suffice 
it  that,  in  1 823,  he  was  settled  in  Satara,  a forti- 
fied town  on  the  Malabar  coast,  where  he  taught 
Arabic,  Persian,  Maratha,  and  Hindostanee,  and 
studied  English.  His  time  now  passed  quietly, 
and  he  was  evidently  preparing  to  enjoy  a rest 
after  his  wanderings.  But  his  domestic  affairs 
caused  him  much  trouble  and  uneasiness.  Serv- 
ants were  but  thieves,  and  by  their  neglect  and 
their  misdeeds  his  quiet  was  embittered.  44  To 
remedy  such  evils,”  he  says,  44 1 felt  the  neces- 
sity of  having  a person  to  superintend  my  house- 
hold, and  be  a companion  to  me  during  my  lone- 
some hours.” 

Thus,  “being  compelled  by  circumstances,” 
he  married,  in  September,  1824,  a young  lady 
from  a neighboring  town.  Upon  this  important 
event  he  moralizes  somewhat  uniquely  as  fol- 
lows: 

“Man  is  naturally  deluded  by  temptations, 
and  in  many  cases  he  is  not  undeceived  until 
he  finds  himself  completely  entangled  in  the 
net  of  trouble.  In  overrating  small  evils  we 
generally  bring  upon  ourselves  heavier  ones. 
The  dream  of  my  happiness  in  the  married  state 
was  but  a short  one,  and  I soon  found  myself 
more  involved  in  domestic  anxieties  than  be- 
fore. When  a bachelor,  I thought  for  myself 
only,  but  now  I had  to  think  for  another  person 
too,  whose  fate  had  joined  mine.  The  repletion 
of  my  purse  likewise  began  to  be  changed  for 
depletion;  and  to  crown  all  these  difficulties, 
to  my  great  sorrow,  I discovered  my  new  com- 
panion to  be  of  a very  pettish  and  hjjrpochon- 
driacal  temper,  to  which  I had  to  submit  in 
future. 

44  Such  inconveniences  can  be  easily  obviated 
by  our  law  in  divorcing  a wife,  not  only  for 
crimes,  but  even  if  she  is  disagreeable.  But 
who  can  have  the  heart  to  part  with  his  faithful 
companion  without  serious  cause?  This  bad 
practice  prevails  only  among  the  lower  classes 
of  the  people.  A man  of  high  Btation  in  life 
may  many  four  wives  at  once  or  gradually,  and 
may  have  as  many  handmaids  as  he  can  sup- 
port ; then  from  among  such  a number  he  is 
sure  to  find  one  who  gives  him  every  satisfac- 
tion, and  the  rest  may  be  maintained  without 
being  repudiated,  each  knowing  that  she  has 
only  herself  to  thank  for  a rival  in  her  lord’s 
affections,  as  she  ought  to  have  made  herself  so 
dear  to  him  that  he  could  not  have  desired  a 
change.  Here  I drop  the  grand  subject  of  mo- 
nogamy and  polygamy,  controverted  between 
the  doctors  of  Mohammedanism  and  Christian- 
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it y.  There  are  many  things  to  be  said  on  both 
sides,  but  I will  not  enlarge  my  journal  with 
these  discussions.  I side  with  my  own  law, 
though  I have  been  a monogamist  throughout 
all  my  life.” 

With  this  result,  it  is  not  strange  that  ere 
many  years  Munshf  Lutfu’llah  again  set  out 
upon  a tour,  which  lasted  until  March,  1833, 
when  he  returned  to  Surat,  the  then  residence 
of  his  wife.  Here  for  a while  he  practiced  med- 
icine ; but  a son  being  born  to  him,  he  was  so 
burdened  with  the  heavy  charges  of  a nurse  and 
the  expense  of  alms  and  presents  requisite  upon 
such  occasions  in  India,  that  he  was  obliged  to 
begin  teaching  again.  Presently,  however,  he 
was  asked  to  become  secretary  to  the  then  Nu- 
wab  of  Surat,  who,  on  his  accepting  the  office, 
gave  him  a very  valuable  pair  of  shawls  and  a 
memorandum  of  his  future  emoluments,  of  which 
the  following  is  a copy : 

“ Memorandum  of  the  Monthly  Allowance 8 of  the  Jfun- 

ehi  Lutfu'llah  Khfm  Sdhib,  from  the  Sarkdr  of  HU 

Highness  Kamru'd-daulah,  Hashmat  Jang , Bahddur , 

Ifuwdb  of  Surat 

“ Rupees,  fifty-one  In  ready  cash ; Free  Table ; Dry 
Provisions  for  the  Family;  one  Horse,  with  a Groom 
and  two  Peons  always  in  attendance  upon  him ; two  Saits 
of  Clothes  annually.'* 

This  he  found  44  quite  sufficient  for  a gentle- 
man of  India  blessed  with  contentment.” 

Scarce  is  a year  passed,  however,  ere  our 
“gentleman  of  India  blessed  with  contentment” 
resigns  his  office  in  disgust,  and  again  becomes 
tutor  to  British  officers.  In  this  employment 
he  follows  his  pupils,  marching  with  the  army, 
and  undergoing  various  hardships.  Always  pa- 
tient, always  ready  to  seize  Dame  Fortune  by 
the  forelock,  always  believing  that  what  is  writ- 
ten must  come  to  pass,  and  that  man  is  power- 
less to  struggle  against  the  hand  of  destiny,  our 
Munshf  goes  through  the  world  eating  calmly 
the  bread  of  contentment,  and  taking  the  ills 
and  the  favors  of  life  with  the  like  imperturb- 
able spirit. 

Rising  from  his  couch  one  morning  he  be- 
holds an  immense  scorpion  resting  tranquilly 
beside  him.  It  was  black  in  the  body,  with 
small  bristles  all  over,  dark  green  in  the  tail, 
and  red  at  the  sting.  An  European  would  have 
made  haste  to  put  the  reptile  out  of  the  world. 
Lutfu’llah,  on  the  contrary,  long  regards  it  with 
horror.  An  Afghan  friend  coming  in  and  see- 
ing it  says,  grandiloquently, 

44  Lutfu'llah,  you  are  a lucky  man,  having 
made  a narrow  escape  this  morning.  This 
cursed  worm  is  called  Jerr&rd,  and  its  fatal  sting 
puts  a period  to  animal  life  in  a moment ; re- 
turn, therefore,  your  thanks  to  the  Lord,  all 
merciful,  who  gave  you  a new  life  in  having 
saved  you  from  the  mortal  sting  of  this  evil  bed- 
companion  of  yours.” 

44 1 have  no  fear  of  the  worm,”  replies  Lut- 
fu’llah, 44  for  it  dare  not  sting  me  unless  it  is 
written  in  the  book  of  my  fate  to  be  stung  by 
it.” 

44  Saying  this,  I made  the  animal  crawl  into 
a small  earthen  vessel,  and  stopped  the  mouth 


of  it  with  clay ; and  then  making  a large  fire, 
I put  the  vessel  therein  for  an  hour  or  so,  to 
turn  the  reptile  into  ashes,  which,  administered 
m doses  of  half  a grain  to  adults,  are  a specific 
remedy  for  violent  colicky  pains.” 

In  his  journeys  he  meets  some  European  la- 
dies, whose  beauty  exceedingly  delights  him, 
but  whose  freedom  from  restraint  causes  him  a 
bitter  pang.  He  thinks  the  Mohammedan  cus- 
tom of  secluding  women  infinitely  preferable, 
and  says ; 

The  time  of  the  Mohammedan  ladies  being 
occupied  in  needle-work,  in  the  performance  of 
their  religious  duties  five  times  a day,  in  look- 
ing over  their  kitchens  and  other  household  af- 
fairs, they  have  no  leisure  to  think  of  admirers. 
Their  marriages  are  arranged  by  their  parents, 
who  are  their  best  friends,  and  whose  experience 
in  worldly  affairs  must  be  greater  than  theirs. 
Opportunities  are  in  general  afforded  to  the 
bride  to  see  her  would-be  husband  from  a loop- 
hole or  a window  before  she  is  married  to  him ; 
and  no  matrimonial  contract  is  considered  bind- 
ing unless  the  lawfully  attested  consent  of  both 
parties  is  first  obtained,  and  taken  down  by  the 
law  officer  appointed  by  the  Government  to  sol- 
emnize the  marriage.  Thus  many  bitter  feuds 
and  lasting  animosities,  which  poison  the  minds 
of  contending  rivals,  are  avoided.  In  short,  se- 
clusion secures  women  from  those  delusions  and 
temptations  which  irritate  the  mind  with  fleet- 
ing  joys,  leaving  behind  the  permanent  sting  of 
bitter  remorse ; while,  never  having  tested  the 
universal  triumph  and  dominion  which  beauty 
gives  in  the  circle  of  Europe,  the  pang  of  lost 
power  is  not  added  to  the  painful  sensation  of 
fading  charms. 

Finally,  Mfr  Jaffir  Alf,  a prince  deposed  by 
the  East  India  Company,  desirous  of  visiting 
England  in  search  of  justice,  engaged  our  Mun- 
shf to  accompany  him  as  secretary ; and  thus 
was  brought  about  a journey,  as  he  says,  “from 
the  middle  of  the  globe  to  the  end  of  the  world,” 
which  “end  of  the  world”  he  characterizes  ns 
a country  44  where  the  sun  appears,  far  to  the 
south,  as  weak  as  the  moon,  and  the  polar  star 
nearly  vertical ; where  the  country  all  over  is 
fertile,  and  the  people  ingenious,  civil,  and  act- 
ive ; where  the  language,  customs,  and  man- 
ners are  entirely  different  from  our  own;  where, 
in  fine,  the  destiny  of  our  sweet  native  land  lies 
in  the  hand  of  some  twenty-five  great  men.  It 
can  not  be,  I am  sure,  without  the  will  of  that 
one  Supreme  Being  that  this  small  island,  which 
seems  on  the  globe  like  a mole  on  the  body  of  a 
man,  should  command  the  greater  part  of  the 
world,  and  keep  the  rest  in  awe.” 

Among  the  sights  which  caused  hhn  most 
surprise  on  this  journey  was  an  ocean  steamer, 
of  which  he  says : 

44  Upon  the  whole,  the  sight  of  this  exceed- 
ingly big  sea-monster  will  give  you  an  idea  of  a 
roaring  Satan  making  its  appearance  to  devour 
up  all  that  may  come  in  its  way.” 

At  Aden  they  landed  for  a few  hours,  and,  to 
Lutfu’llah’s  disgust,  were  beset  with  requests  to 
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take  a donkey  ride.  In  India,  to  ride  an  ass  is 
a public  disgrace.  As  a citizen  of  the  world, 
however,  our  Munshf  hesitated  not  to  suit  him- 
self to  the  necessities  of  the  case  — there  being 
nanght  but  asses  to  be  ridden.  Not  so  the 
Prince  Mir  Jaffir  AH  Khan,  a large,  heavy  man, 
who,  after  a vain  refusal,  demonstrated  to  the 
Arab  driver  the  impossibility  of  the  required 
feat,  by  taking  the  donkey  up  in  his  arms  and 
carrying  it  easily  to  some  distance.  After  that 
the  question  of  donkey-riding  was  considered 
settled — so  far  as  regarded  the  Khan. 

Of  Jeddah,  the  port  of  Mecca,  he  has  the 
following  curious  legend : 

44  When  our  first  parents  were  thrown  from 
the  blissful  region,  under  the  wrath  of  God,  for 
their  transgression,  Adam  was  destined  to  fall 
at  Ceylon,  and  Eve  at  this  place.  They  there 
wandered  about  for  some  years  in  the  wilder- 
ness, and  had  at  last  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
each  other  in  the  holy  land  of  Jerusalem.  The 
old  lady,  it  is  stated,  at  the  concluding  part  of 
her  life,  requested  to  be  conveyed  to  the  same 
place  where  her  feet  first  touched  the  earth. 
This  being  done,  she  departed  this  life,  and  was 
interred  at  this  place,  whence  it  has  been  call- 
ed Jeddah  from  time  immemorial.  I have  been 
informed  there  is  a tomb  of  enormous  length  in 
the  vicinity  of  this  town,  consecrated  up  to  this 
time  in  the  name  of  Mother  Eve.” 

Of  the  wonders  Lutfu’llah  saw  in  England  we 
can  give  naught,  having«pace  only  for  the  short 
paragraph  wherein  he  sums  up  his  opinion  of 
Englishmen,  saying  that  44  they  are  entirely  sub- 
missive to  the  law,  and  obedient  to  the  com- 
mands of  their  superiors.  Their  sense  of  pa- 
triotism is  greater  than  that  of  any  nation  in  the 
world.  Their  obedience,  trust,  and  submission 
to  the  female  sex  are  far  beyond  the  limit  of 
moderation.  In  fact,  the  freedom  granted  to 
womankind  in  this  country  is  great,  and  the 
mischief  arising  from  this  unreasonable  tolera- 
tion is  most  deplorable.” 

Having  failed  to  accomplish  their  mission,  the 
party  returned  to  Surat  in  December,  1844.  In 
January,  1847,  Madame  Lutfu’llah,  having  had 
on  attack  of  the  cholera, 44  left  this  world  for  the 
next.” 

And  here  comes  the  worthy  Munshf  s fare- 
well word,  which  we  give,  uncurtailed  of  its  fair 
proportions : 

44  My  grief  for  this  severe  and  irreparable 
loss  was  so  great,  that  I thought  of  renouncing 
the  world  at  once.  But  my  friends  and  com- 
panions, especially  my  chief,  blindfolded  me 
again,  and  led  me  into  the  worldly  delusions 
by  degrees,  and  again  I gave  in  my  neck  to  be 
yoked  to  the  wagon  of  worldly  cares.  On  Mon- 
day, the  12th  of  July,  1847,  again  I entered  into 
the  marriage  contract  with  Wilayatf  Khanum, 
the  adopted  daughter  of  Najibu’nnissabegam,  I 
eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Nuwab  of  Surat ; 
and  by  this  lady  I am  blessed  with  four  chil- 
dren— three  girls  and  one  boy.  May  God  bless 
them  all ! My  domestic  cares  are  now  aggra- 
vated, my  years  advanced,  and  my  income  in- 


adequate to  cover  the  expenses  of  a large  fam- 
ily. But  I resign  myself  to  the  will  of  that 
Omniscient  Being  whose  omnipotent  power  first 
creates  the  food,  and  then  his  creatures  destined 
to  live  upon  it.  Amen !” 

To  which  we  respond,  Amen  ! 


THE  VIRGINIANS. 

BY  W.  M.  THACKERAY. 

CHAPTER  V. 

FAMILY  JABS. 

AS  Harry  Warrington  related  to  his  new- 
found relative  the  simple  story  of  his  ad- 
ventures at  home,  no  doubt  Madam  Bernstein, 
who  possessed  a great  sense  of  humor  and  a 
remarkable  knowledge  of  the  world,  formed  her 
judgment  respecting  the  persons  and  events  de- 
scribed ; and  if  her  opinion  was  not  in  all  re- 
spects favorable,  what  can  be  said  but  that  men 
and  women  are  imperfect,  and  human  life  not 
entirely  pleasant  or  profitable  ? The  court  and 
city-bred  lady  recoiled  at  the  mere  thought  of 
her  American  sister’s  countryfied  existence. 
Such  a life  would  be  rather  wearisome  to  most 
city-bred  ladies.  But  little  Madam  Warrington 
knew  no  better,  and  was  satisfied  with  her  life, 
as  indeed  she  was  with  herself  in  general.  Be- 
cause you  and  I are  epicures  or  dainty  feeders, 
it  does  not  follow  that  Hodge  is  miserable  with 
his  homely  meal  of  bread  and  bacon.  Madam 
Warrington  had  a life  of  duties  and  employ- 
ments which  might  be  hum-drum,  but  at  any 
rate  were  pleasant  to  her.  She  was  a brisk  lit- 
tle woman  of  business,  and  all  the  affairs  of  her 
large  estate  came  under  her  cognizance.  No 
pie  was  baked  at  Castlewood  but  her  little  fin- 
ger was  in  it.  She  set  the  maids  to  their  spin- 
ning, she  saw  the  kitchen  wenches  at  their 
work,  she  trotted  afield  on  her  pony,  and  over- 
saw the  overseers  and  the  negro  hands  as  they 
worked  in  the  tobacco  and  corn-fields.  If  a 
slave  was  ill,  she  would  go  to  his  quarters,  in 
any  weather,  and  doctor  him  with  great  resolu- 
tion. She  had  a book  full  of  receipts  after  the 
old  fashion,  and  a closet  where  she  distilled  wa- 
ters and  compounded  elixirs,  and  a medicine- 
chest  which  was  the  terror  of  her  neighbors. 
They  trembled  to  be  ill,  lest  the  little  lady 
should  be  upon  them  with  her  decoctions  and 
her  pills. 

A hundred  years  back  there  were  scarce  any 
towns  in  Virginia ; the  establishments  of  the 
gentry  were  little  villages,  in  which  they  and 
their  vassals  dwelt.  Rachel  Esmond  ruled  like 
a little  queen  in  Castlewood ; the  princes,  her 
neighbors,  governed  their  estates  round  about 
Many  of  these  were  rather  needy  potentates, 
living  plentifully  but  in  the  roughest  fashion ) 
having  numerous  domestics  whose  liveries  were 
often  ragged ; keeping  open  houses,  and  turn- 
ing away  no  stranger  from  their  gates  ; proud, 
idle,  fond  of  all  sorts  of  field  sports,  as  became 
gentlemen  of  good  lineage.  The  widow  of  Car- 
tlewood  was  as  hospitable  as  her  neighbors,  and 
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The  elder  boy  saw  these  freaks  and  oddities 
of  his  good  mother's  disposition,  and  chafed  and 
raged  at  them  privately.  From  very  early 
days  he  revolted  when  flatteries  and  compli- 
ments were  paid  to  the  little  lady,  and  strove  to 
expose  them  with  his  juvenile  satire ; so  that 
his  mother  would  say,  gravely,  “ The  Esmonds 
were  always  of  a jealous  disposition,  and  my 
poor  boy  takes  after  my  father  and  mother  in 
this/’  George  hated  Jack  Firebrace  and  Tom 
Humbold,  and  all  their  like;  whereas  Harry 
went  out  sporting  with  them,  and  fowling,  and 
fishing,  and  cock-fighting,  and  enjoyed  all  the 
fun  of  the  country. 

One  winter,  after  their  first  tutor  had  been 
dismissed,  Madam  Esmond  took  them  to  Will- 
iamsburg, for  such  education  as  the  schools 
and  college  there  afforded,  and  there  it  was  the 
fortune  of  the  family  to  listen  to  the  preaching 
of  the  famous  Mr.  Whitfield,  who  had  come  into 
Virginia,  where  the  habits  and  preaching  of  the 
established  clergy  were  not  very  edifying.  Un- 
like many  of  the  neighboring  provinces,  Vir- 
ginia was  a Church  of  England  colony:  the 
clergymen  were  paid  by  the  State  and  had 
glebes  allotted  to  them;  and,  there  being  no 
Church  of  England  bishop  as  yet  in  America, 
the  colonists  were  obliged  to  import  their  divines 
from  the  mother-country.  Such  as  came  were 
not,  naturally,  of  the  very  best  or  most  eloquent 
kind  of  pastors.  Noblemen’s  hangers-on,  in- 
solvent parsons  who  had  quarreled  with  justice 
or  the  bailiff,  brought  their  stained  cassocks  into 
the  colony  in  the  hopes  of  finding  a living  there. 
No  wonder  that  Whitfield’s  great  voice  stirred 
those  whom  harmless  Mr.  Broad  bent,  the  Will- 
iamsburg chaplain,  never  could  awaken.  At 
first  the  boys  were  as  much  excited  as  their 
mother  by  Mr.  Whitfield:  they  sang  hymns, 
and  listened  to  him  with  fervor,  and,  could  he 
have  remained  long  enough  among  them,  Harry 
and  George  had  both  worn  black  coats  probably 
instead  of  epaulets.  The  simple  boys  commu-  j 
nicated  their  experiences  to  one  another,  and 
were  on  the  daily  and  nightly  look-out  for  the 
sacred  44  call,”  in  the  hope  or  the  possession  of 
which  such  a vast  multitude  of  Protestant  En- 
gland was  thrilling  at  the  time. 

But  Mr.  Whitfield  could  not  stay  always  with 
the  little  congregation  of  Williamsburg.  His 
mission  was  to  enlighten  the  whole  benighted 
people  of  the  Church,  and  from  the  East  to  the 
West  to  trumpet  the  truth  and  bid  slumbering 
sinners  awaken.  However,  he  comforted  the 
widow  with  precious  letters,  and  promised  to 
send  her  a tutor  for  her  sons  who  should  be 
capable  of  teaching  them  not  only  profane  learn- 
ing, but  of  strengthening  and  confirming  them 
in  science  much  more  precious. 

In  due  course,  a chosen  vessel  arrived  from 
England.  Young  Mr.  Ward  had  a voice  as 
loud  as  Mr.  Whitfield’s,  and  could  talk  almost 
as  readily  and  for  as  long  a time.  Night  and 
evening  the  hall  sounded  with  his  exhortations. 
The  domestic  negroes  crept  to  the  doors  to  lis- 
ten to  him.  Other  servants  darkened  the  porch 


windows  with  their  crisp  heads  to  hear  him  dis- 
course. It  was  over  the  black  sheep  of  the 
Castle  wood  flock  that  Mr.  Ward  somehow  had 
the  most  influence.  These  .woolly  lamblings 
were  immensely  affected  by  his  exhortations, 
and  when  he  gave  out  the  hymn,  there  was 
such  a negro  chorus  about  the  house  as  might 
be  heard  across  the  Potomac — such  a chorus  as 
would  never  have  been  heard  in  the  Colonel’s 
time — for  that  worthy  gentleman  had  a suspicion 
of  all  cassocks,  and  said  he  would  never  have 
any  controversy  with  a clergyman  but  upon 
backgammon.  Where  money  was  wanted  for 
charitable  purposes  no  man  was  more  ready, 
and  the  good,  easy  Virginian  clergyman,  who 
loved  backgammon  heartily,  too,  said  that  the 
worthy  Colonel's  charity  must  cover  his  other 
shortcomings. 

Ward  was  a handsome  young  man.  His 
preaching  pleased  Madam  Esmond  from  the 
first,  and,  I dare  say,  satisfied  her  as  much  as 
Mr.  Whitfield’s.  Of  course  it  can  not  be  the 
case  at  the  present  day  when  they  are  so  finely 
educated,  but  women,  a hundred  years  ago, 
were  credulous,  eager  to  admire  and  believe, 
and  apt  to  imagine  all  sorts  of  excellences  in 
the  object  of  their  admiration.  For  weeks,  nay 
months,  Madam  Esmond  was  never  tired  of 
hearing  Mr.  Ward's  great  glib  voice  and  voluble 
commonplaces ; and,  according  to  her  wont,  she 
insisted  that  her  neighbors  should  come  and 
listen  to  him,  and  ordered  them  to  be  converted. 
Her  young  favorite,  Mr.  Washington,  she  was 
especially  anxious  to  influence ; and  again  and 
again  pressed  him  to  come  and  stay  at  Castle- 
wood  and  benefit  by  the  spiritual  advantages 
there  to  be  obtained.  But  that  young  gentle- 
man found  he  had  particular  business  which 
called  him  home,  or  away  from  home,  and  al- 
ways ordered  his  horse  of  evenings  when  the 
time  was  coming  for  Mr.  Ward’s  exercises. 
And — what  boys  are  just  toward  their  peda- 
gogue?— the  twins  grew  speedily  tired,  and  even 
rebellious,  under  their  new  teacher. 

They  found  him  a bad  scholar,  a dull  fellow, 
and  ill-bred  to  boot.  George  knew  much  more 
Latin  and  Greek  than  his  master,  and  caught 
him  in  perpetual  blunders  and  false  quantities. 
Harry,  who  could  take  much  greater  liberties 
than  were  allowed  to  his  elder  brother,  mimicked 
Ward’s  manner  of  eating  and  talking,  so  that 
Mrs.  Mountain,  and  even  Madam  Esmond,  were 
forced  to  laugh,  and  little  Fanny  Mountain 
would  crow  with  delight.  Madam  Esmond 
would  have  found  the  fellow  out  for  a vulgar 
quack  but  for  her  son’s  opposition,  which  she, 
on  her  part,  opposed  with  her  own  indomitable 
will.  44  What  matters  whether  he  has  more  or 
less  of  profane  learning  ?”  she  asked ; 4 1 in  that 
which  is  most  precious,  Mr.  W.  is  able  to  be  a 
teacher  to  all  of  us.  What  if  his  manners  are 
a little  rough?  Heaven  does  not  choose  its 
elect  from  among  the  great  and  wealthy.  I 
wish  you  knew  one  book,  children,  as  well  as 
Mr.  Ward  does.  It  is  your  wicked  pride — the 
pride  of  all  the  Esmonds — which  prevents  you 
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from  listening  to  him.  Go  down  on  your  knees  sons,  and  not  anger  your  tutor.  A mischief  will 
in  your  chamber  and  pray  to  be  corrected  of  that  come— I know  it  will.  Your  mamma  was  talk- 
dreadful  fault.”  Ward’s  discourse  that  evening  ing  about  you  to  Mr.  Washington  the  other  day 
was  about  Naaman  the  Syrian,  and  the  pride  j when  I came  into  the  room.  I don’t  like  that 
he  had  in  his  native  rivers  of  Abanah  and  Phar-  Major  Washington — you  know  I don’t.  Don’t 
phar,  which  he  vainly  imagined  to  be  superior  say — Oh,  Mountyl  Master  llarry.  You  always 
to  the  healing  waters  of  Jordan — the  moral  be-  stand  up  for  your  friends,  you  do.  The  Major 
ing  that  he,  Ward,  was  the  keeper  and  guardian  is  very  handsome  and  tall,  and  he  may  be  very 
of  the  undoubted  waters  of  Jordan,  and  that  the  good,  but  he  is  much  too  old  a young  man  for 
unhappy,  conceited  boys  must  go  to  perdition  me.  Bless  you,  my  dears,  the  quantity  of  wild 
unless  they  came  to  him.  oats  your  father  sowed,  and  my  own  poor  Mount- 


George  now  began  to  give  way  to  a wicked 
sarcastic  method,  which,  perhaps,  he  had  inher- 
ited from  his  grandfather,  and  with  which, 
when  a quiet  skillful  young  person  chooses  to 
employ  it,  he  can  make  a whole  family  uncom- 
fortable. He  took  up  Ward’s  pompous  remarks 
and  made  jokes  of  them,  so  that  that  young  di- 
vine chafed  and  almost  choked  over  his  great 
meals.  He  made  Madam  Esmond  angry,  and 
doubly  so  when  he  sent  off  Harry  into  fits  of 
laughter.  Her  authority  was  defied,  her  officer 
scorned  and  insulted,  her  youngest  child  per- 
verted, by  the  obstinate  elder  brother.  She 
made  a desperate  and  unhappy  attempt  to  main- 
tain her  power. 

The  boys  were  fourteen  years  of  age,  Harry 
being  taller  and  much  more  advanced  than  his 
brother,  who  was  delicate  and,  as  yet,  almost 
child-like  in  stature  and  appearance.  The  6ac- 
uhne  method  was  a quite  common  mode  of  argu- 
ment in  those  days.  Sergeants,  schoolmasters, 
slave-overseers,  used  the  cane  freely.  Our  lit- 
tle boys  had  been  horsed  many  a day  by  Mr. 
Dempster,  their  Scotch  tutor,  in  their  grand- 
father’s time;  and  Harry,  especially,  had  got 
to  be  quite  accustomed  to  the  practice,  and 
made  very  light  of  it.  But  in  the  interregnum 
after  Colonel  Esmond’s  death,  the  cane  had  been 
laid  aside,  and  the  young  gentlemen  of  Castle- 
wood  had  been  allowed  to  have  their  own  way. 
Her  own  and  her  lieutenant’s  authority  being 
now  spurned  by  the  youthful  rebels,  the  unfor- 
tunate mother  thought  of  restoring  it  by  means 
of  coercion.  She  took  counsel  of  Mr.  Ward. 
That  athletic  young  pedagogue  could  easily  find 
chapter  and  verse  to  warrant  the  course  which 
he  wished  to  pursue — in  fact,  there  was  no  doubt 
about  the  wholesomeness  of  the  practice  in  those 
days.  He  had  begun  by  flattering  the  boys, 
finding  a good  berth  and  snug  quarters  at  Cas- 
tlewood,  and  hoping  to  remain  there.  But 
they  laughed  at  his  flattery,  they  6comed  his 
bad  manners,  they  yawned  soon  at  his  sermons ; 
the  more  their  mother  favored  him  the  more 
they  disliked  him ; and  so  the  tutor  and  the  pu- 
pils cordially  hated  each  other.  Mrs.  Mount- 
ain, who  was  the  boys*  friend  — especially 
George’s  friend,  whom  she  thought  unjustly 
treated  by  his  mother — warned  the  lads  to  be 
prudent,  and  that  some  conspiracy  was  hatching 
against  them.  * ‘ Ward  is  more  obsequious  than 
ever  to  your  mamma.  It  turns  my  stomach,  it 
does,  to  hear  him  flatter,  and  to  see  him  gobble 
— the  odious  wretch ! You  must  be  on  your 
guard,  my  poor  boys — you  must  learn  your  les- 


ain,  when  they  were  Ensigns  in  Kingsley’s,  would 
fill  sacks  full ! Show  me  Mr.  Washington’s  wild 
oats,  I say — not  a grain ! Well,  I happened  to 
step  in  last  Tuesday  when  he  was  here  with  your 
mamma,  and  I am  sure  they  were  talking  about 
you,  for  he  said,  4 Discipline  is  discipline,  and 
must  be  preserved.  There  can  be  but  one  com- 
mand in  a house,  ma’am,  and  you  must  be  the 
mistress  of  yours.*  ” 

“The  very  words  he  used  to  me,”  cries  Har- 
ry. 44  He  told  me  that  he  did  not  like  to  med- 
dle with  other  folks'  affairs,  but  that  our  moth- 
er was  very  angry — dangerously  angry,  he  said 
— and  he  begged  me  to  obey  Mr.  Ward,  and 
specially  to  press  George  to  do  so.” 

“Let  him  manage  his  own  house,  not  mine,” 
says  George,  very  haughtily.  And  the  caution, 
far  from  benefiting  him,  only  rendered  the  lad 
more  supercilious  and  refractory. 

On  the  next  day  the  storm  broke,  and  venge- 
ance fell  on  the  little  rebel’s  head.  Words  pass- 
ed between  George  and  Mr.  Ward  during  the 
morning  stndy.  The  boy  was  quite  insubordi- 
nate and  unjust : even  bis  faithful  brother  cried 
out,  and  owned  that  he  was  in  the  wrong.  Mr. 
Ward  kept  his  temper — to  compress,  bottle  up, 
cork  down,  and  prevent  your  anger  from  pres- 
ent furious  explosion,  is  called  keeping  your 
temper — and  said  he  should  speak  upon  this 
business  to  Madam  Esmond.  When  the  fam- 
ily met  at  dinner  Mr.  Ward  requested  her  lady- 
ship to  stay,  and,  temperately  enough,  laid  the 
subject  of  dispute  before  her. 

He  asked  Master  Harry  to  confirm  what  he 
had  said,  and  poor  Harry  was  obliged  to  admit 
all  the  Dominie’s  statements. 

George,  standing  under  his  grandfather’s  por- 
trait by  the  chimney,  said,  haughtily,  that  what 
Mr.  Ward  had  said  was  perfectly  correct. 

4 4 To  be  a tutor  to  such  a pupil  is  absurd,” 
said  Mr.  Ward,  making  a long  speech,  inter- 
spersed with  many  of  his  usual  Scripture 
phrases,  at  each  of  which,  as  they  occurred,  that 
wicked  young  George  smiled  and  pished  scorn- 
fully, and,  at  length,  Ward  ended  by  asking 
her  honor’s  leave  to  retire. 

“Not  before  you  have  punished  this  wicked 
and  disobedient  child,”  said  Madam  Esmond, 
who  had  been  gathering  anger  during  Ward's 
harangue,  and  especially  at  her  son’s  behavior. 

44  Punish  1”  says  George. 

“Yes,  Sir,  punish!  If  means  of  love  and 
entreaty  fail,  as  they  havo  with  your  proud  heart, 
other  means  must  be  found  to  bring  you  to  obe- 
dience. I punish  you  now,  rebellious  boy,  to 
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he  so  familiar  with  its  designs  and  schemes  as 
to  be  able  to  threaten  your  neighbor  with  its 
thunders,  and  to  know  precisely  its  intentions 
regarding  him  and  others  who  differ  from  your 
infallible  opinion — litis  was  the  schooling  which 
our  simple  widow  had  received  from  her  im pet- 
young  spiritual  guide,  and  I doubt  whether 


guard  von  from  greater  punishment  hereafter. 
The  discipline  of  this  family  must  be  maintain- 
ed. There  can  he  but  one  command  in  a house, 
and  I must  be  the  mistress  of  mine.  You  will 
punish  this  refractory  boy,  Mr.  Ward,  as  we 
have  agreed  that  you  should  do,  and  if  there  is 
the  least  resistance  on  hi 3 part,  my  overseer  and 
servants  will  lend  yon  aid." 

In  some  such  words  the  widow  no  doubt  must 
have  spokeu,  but  with  many  vehement  Scriptur- 
al allusions  which  it  does  not  become  this  chron- 
icler to  copy.  To  be  forever  applying  to  the 
Sacred  Oracles,  and  accommodating  their  sen- 
tences to  your  purpose — to  he  forever  taking 
Heaven  into  your  confidence  about  your  private 
affairs,  and  passionately  calling  for  its  interfer- 
ence in  your  family  quarrels  and  difficulties — to 


nous 

it  brought  her  much  comfort. 

In  the  midst  of  his  mother’s  harangue — in 
spite  of  it,  perhaps — George  Esmond  felt  he  had 
been  wrong.  u There  can  be  hut  one  command 
in  the  house,  and  you  must  he  mistress — I know 
who  said  those  words  before  you," George  said, 
slowly,  and  looking  very  white,  “and — and  I 
know,  mother,  that  I have  acted  wronglv  to 
Mr.  Ward." 

“He  owns  it t 


cries  Har 
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ry.  44  That's  right,  George  1 That's  enough : 
isn’t  it  ?” 

4 ‘ No,  it  is  not  enough !”  cried  the  little  woman. 
44  The  disobedient  boy  must  pay  the  penalty  of 
his  disobedience.  When  I was  headstrong,  as 
I sometimes  was  as  a child  before  my  spirit  was 
changed  and  humbled,  my  mamma  punished 
me,  and  I submitted.  So  must  George.  I de- 
sire you  will  do  your  duty,  Mr.  Ward." 

44  Stop,  mother!  you  don't  quite  know  what 
you  are  doing,"  George  said,  exceedingly  agi- 
tated. 

44 1 know  that  he  who  spares  the  rod  spoils 
the  child,  ungrateful  boy!"  says  Madam  Es- 
mond, with  more  references  of  the  same  nature, 
which  George  heard,  looking  very  pale  and  des- 
perate. 

Upon  the  mantle-piece,  under  the  Colonel's 
portrait,  stood  a china  cup,  by  which  the  wid- 
ow set  great  store,  as  her  father  had  always  been 
accustomed  to  drink  from  it.  George  suddenly 
took  it  in  his  hand,  and  a strange  smile  passed 
over  his  pale  face.  * 

44  Stay  one  minute.  Don't  go  away  yet,"  he 
cried  to  his  mother,  who  was  leaving  the  room. 
“You — you  are  very  fond  of  this  cup,  mother?” 
and  Harry  looked  at  him,  wondering.  “If  I 
broke  it,  it  could  never  be  mended,  could  it? 
All  the  tinkers’  rivets  would  not  make  it  a whole 
cup  again.  My  dear  old  grandpapa's  cup ! I 
have  been  wrong.  Mr.  Ward,  I ask  pardon. 
I will  try  and  amend." 

The  widow  looked  at  her  son  indignantly,  al- 
most scornfully.  44 1 thought,"  she  said,  44 1 
thought  an  Esmond  had  been  more  of  a man 
than  to  be  afraid,  and" — here  she  gave  a little 
scream  as  Harry  uttered  an  exclamation,  and 
dashed  forward  with  his  hands  stretched  out  to- 
ward his  brother. 

George,  after  looking  at  the  cup,  raised  it, 
opened  his  hand,  and  let  it  fall  on  the  marble 
slab  below  him.  Harry  had  tried  in  vain  to 
catch  it. 

“It  is  too  late,  Hal,"  George  said.  “You 
will  never  mend’  that  again — never.  Now, 
mother,  I am  ready,  as  it  is  your  wish.  Will 
you  come  and'see  whether  I am  afraid  ? Mr. 
Ward,  I am  your  servant.  Your  servant? 
Your  slave!  And  the  next  time  I meet  Mr. 
Washington,  madam,  I will  thank  him  for  the 
advice  which  ho  gave  you.” 

44 1 say,  do  your  duty,  Sir!”  cried  Mrs.  Es- 
mond, stamping  her  little  foot.  And  George, 
making  a low  bow  to  Mr.  Ward,  begged  him  to 
go  first  put  of  the  room  to  the  study. 

“Stop!  For  God’s  sake,  mother,  stop!" 
cried  poor  HaL  But  passion  was  boiling  in  the 
little  woman's  heart,  and  she  would  not  hear 
the  boy’s  petition.  44  You  only  abet  him,  Sir !” 
she  cried.  44  If  I had  to  do  it  myself  it  should 
be  done !"  And  Harry,  with  sadness  and  wrath 
in  his  countenance,  left  the  room  by  the  door 
through  which  Mr.  Ward  and  his  brother  had 
just  issued. 

The  widow  sank  down  on  a great  chair  near 
it,  and  sat  a while  vacantly  looking  at  the  frag- 


ments of  the  broken  cup.  Then  she  inclined 
her  head  toward  the  door— one  of  half  a dozen 
of  carved  mahogany  which  the  Colonel  had 
brought  from  Europe.  For  a while  there  was 
silence:  then  a loud  outcry,  which  made  the 
poor  mother  start. 

In  another  minute  Mr.  Ward  came  out  bleed- 
ing, from  a great  wound  on  his  head,  and  be- 
hind him  Harry,  with  flaring  eyes,  and  brand- 
ishing a little  couteau-de-chasse  of  his  grand- 
father, which  hung  with  others  of  the  Colonel's 
weapons  on  the  Library  wall. 

44 1 don’t  care.  I did  it,"  says  Harry.  44 1 
couldn’t  see  this  fellow  strike  my  brother ; and, 
as  he  lifted  his  hand,  I flung  rite  great  ruler  at 
him.  I couldn't  help  it.  I won't  bear  it ; and, 
if  one  lifts  a hand  to  me  or  my  brother,  I'll 
have  his  life,"  shouts  Harry,  brandishing  the 
hanger. 

The  widow  gave  a great  gasp  and  a sigh  as 
she  looked  at  the  young  champion  and  his  vic- 
tim. She  must  have  suffered  terribly  * during 
the  few  minutes  of  the  boys*  absence ; and  the 
stripes  which  she  imagined  had  been  inflicted 
on  the  elder  had  smitten  her  own  heart.  She 
longed  to  take  both  boys  to  it.  She  was  not 
angry  now.  Very  likely  she  was  delighted 
with  the  thought  of  the  younger*s  prowess  and 
generosity.  “You  are  a very  naughty  disobe- 
dient child,"  she  said,  in  an  exceedingly  peace- 
able voice.  “My  poor  Mr.  Ward!  What  a 
rebel,  to  strike  you ! Papa's  great  ebony  ruler, 
was  it  ? Lay  down  that  hanger,  child.  Twas 
General  Webb  gave  it  to  my  papa  after  the 
siege  of  Lille.  Let  me  bathe  your  wonnd,  my 
good  Mr.  Ward,  and  thank  Heaven  it  was  no 
worse.  Mountain ! Go  fetch  me  some  court- 
plaster  out  of  the  middle  drawer  in  the  japan 
cabinet.  Here  comes  George.  Put  on  your 
coat  and  waistcoat,  child ! You  were  going  to 
take  your  punishment,  Sir,  and  that  is  sufficient. 
Ask  pardon,  Harry,  of  good  Mr.  Ward,  for  your 
wicked  rebellious  spirit — I do,  with  all  my  heart, 
I am  sure.  And  guard  against  your  passionate 
nature,  child — and  pray  to  be  forgiven.  My 
son,  Oh,  my  son !"  Here,  with  a burst  of  tears 
which  she  could  no  longer  control,  the  little 
woman  threw  herself  on  the  neck  of  her  eldest 
born;  while  Harry,  laying  the  hanger  down, 
went  up  very  feebly  to  Mr.  Ward,  and  said, 
“Indeed,  I ask  your  pardon,  Sir.  I couldn't 
help  it ; on  my  honor  I couldn't ; nor  bear  to 
see  my  brother  struck." 

The  widow  was  scared,  as  after  her  embrace 
she  looked  up  at  George's  pale  face.  In  reply 
to  her  eager  caresses,  he  coldly  kissed  her  on 
the  forehead,  and  separated  from  her.  4 4 You 
meant  for  the  best,  mother,"  he  said,  “and  I 
was  in  the  wrong.  But  the  cup  is  broken ; and 
all  the  king's  horses  and  all  the  king's  men  can 
not  mend  it.  There — Put  the  fair  side  out- 
ward on  the  mantle-piece,  and  the  wound  will 
not  show." 

Again  Madam  Esmond  looked  at  the  lad,  as 
he  placed  the  fragments  of  the  poor  cup  on  the 
ledge  where  it  had  always  been  used  to  stand. 
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Her  power  ttypv  him  was  gone.  He  had  don:-  \ (lie  r,w  Ui  tfctr  luitui  o(-  asking  immensely  doll 
mated  Wr,-  yr'M.  not  gomvfc*  the  defeats  qdestioos^  au<i  «5ta]ightwaj* :fc&W$ringtlitttu  with 

for:  m»mtm  like  nut  only  conuner,  bnt  to  he  j • tcimr«f*onding:  v 4i' vithf  w j&i-Vstotfi* 

conquered,*  and  from  that  day  rheyottn^gmttte-  \ appointed,  but  ifeit  \ve  slm*dd  be  gb*£?n£d* 
man  inaster  ut  4Jft6tlewood.  Hi»  mother  ’ .Way  are  tutors  t'njiHged,  but  thiU*  cbUibn^ 
admired  him  as  he  went  up  tn  Harry,  graciously  j should  be  taught?”  (hw?  a Ibofc  ri  ihe 
and  condescendingly  f^vq  Hal  Jtis  hund,  and  ! a Why  are  ralets — *■  3f&$t  he  |uMi>ied,  looking 

said,  - Tiixuk  you,  brother.!”  as.  if  he  were  a J with  a snd,  ptrzided  face  M the  yoacur  gentle- 
prince,  and  Harry  r generid  who  had  helped  j men.  He  wiw  ih  their  eotiuttmauceRthe  double 
him  in  a great  Untie.  j mining  of  the  unlucky  word  be  hadatt^red, 


But  this.  was  nothing  to  the  Ungh  a few 
days  afterward,  cvherr,  the  quatvtfl  laying  torn 

patched  up^nJoug  With  poor  Mr,  WardVey^, 

the  unlit c lev*  tutor  w«Uf  holding  forth  according 
to  his  custom.  He  tried  10  preach  the  boy* 
into  respect  for  him,  to  reawaken  dm  enthusiasru 
which  the  congregation  hail  felt  for  him  ; ho 
wrestled  with  their  umnifet  foditfenwee.  h* 
implored  Heaven  to  warm  their  e»)W  heart* 
again,  and  to  lift  trjj  those  who  were  falling 
buck.  ; All  wbs  io  rain.  The  widow  wept  no 
•more  $i  ‘harauguev,.  was  no  Icmgjgr  excited 
ty  hivbmdest  topes  and  si  mile v to*  flppewd 
to  fee  arach  frightened  the  Tory  hbttost 
tnenttv&s  with  which.  bo  peppered  hU  disi^um, 
>he  pleaded  headache,  ami  Would  iibwut 
herself  **f  .*<&  e veiling,  </awbieh  pcCMitra 
moindcr  of  the  little  wi^rory  rold 

indeed,  fine  day  then.  Ward,  4VU  mAking  des- 
t>erate  ic>  gpes  back  hib  dt»iqu$cd  authority, 

was  pre aching  on  the  beauty* :0,  »iybprfliTtittont 
the  presieuc  lax  Spirit  qf  tfo/»  age,  and  tfie  nvoe*- 
siiy  of  obeying  mtr  ipirituul  xml  i^mpurid  rulers. 
1 i Fur  why,  ray  dear  friends,”  fcu  !not»fy  dsfod 


amrvm  n 

niw  vmcm Asa  s* ins  in  to  5kh  tits  wouin. 

AtTRjR  tlw?  departure  qf  Imr  anforrurmte  %pif~ 
Uuftl  adytser  arid  chaplain,  Madam  Etoopii  and 
hex  soil,  themed  to  bd  quite  reconciled.  Bn?  $d~ 
tbough  George  rietor  spoke  of  the  quarrel  with 
hia  raothervit  must  h.o’ttt  weiglmd  up>i:m  the  boy1^' 
mind  very  pain  fully,  for  be  bad  a fever  H»hn  aft- 
er thu  last  reeoutitcKi  dorooaric  tiecrarTun(*e«,  dar- 
ing wMeh  CUnq^  hU  hrum  crnee  or  twictf.  wan- 
dered, when  he  f.briftfced  ottt. 4 * Broken ! broken  i 
It  ttewcVr,  nerer  can  be  njuuded  Y{  to  the  silent 

terror  of  bis  mother,  who  mm i u atching  thg  fN>t*r 
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child  as  he  tossed  wakeful  upon  his  midnight 
bed.  His  malady  defied  her  skill,  and  increased 
in  spite  of  all  the  nostrums  which  the  good  wid- 
ow kept  in  her  closet  and  administered  so  freely 
to  her  people.  She  had  to  undergo  another  hu- 
miliation, and  one  day  little  Mr.  Dempster  be- 
held her  at  his  door  on  horseback.  She  had  rid- 
den through  the  snow  on  her  pony,  to  implore 
him  to  give  his  aid  to  her  poor  boy.  “ I shall 
bury  my  resentment.  Madam, ” said  he,  “as  your 
ladyship  buried  your  pride.  Please  God,  I may 
be  time  enough  to  help  my  dear  young  pupil  I” 
So  he  put  up  his  lancet  and  his  little  provision 
of  medicaments ; called  his  only  negro  boy  aft- 
er him,  shut  up  his  lonely  hut,  and  once  more 
returned  to  Castlewood.  That  night,  and  for 
some  days  afterw  ard,  it  seemed  very  likely  that 
poor  Harry  would  become  heir  of  Castlewood ; 
but  by  Mr.  Dempster's  skill  the  fever  was  got 
over,  the  intermittent  attacks  diminished  in  in- 
tensity, and  George  was  restored  almost  to  health 
again.-  A change  of  air,  a voyage  even  to  En- 
gland, was  recommended,  but  the  widow  had 
quarreled  with  her  children's  relatives  there, 
and  owned,  with  contrition,  that  she  had  been 
too  hasty.  A journey  to  the  north  and  east  was 
determined  on,  and  the  two  young  gentlemen, 
with  Mr.  Dempster  as  their  tutor,  and  a couple 
of  servants  to  attend  them,  took  a voyage  to 
New  York,  and  thence  up  the  beautiful  Hudson 
River  to  Albany,  where  they  were  received  by 
the  first  gentry  of  the  province,  and  thence  into 
the  French  provinces,  where  they  had  the  best 
recommendations,  and  were  hospitably  enter- 
tained by  the  French  gentry.  Harry  camped 
with  the  Indians,  and  took  furs  and  shot  bears. 
George,  who  never  cared  for  field-sports,  and 
whose  health  was  still  delicate,  was  a special 
(avorite  with  the  French  ladies,  who  were  ac- 
customed to  see  very  few  young  English  gentle- 
men speaking  the  French  language  so  readily 
as  oar  yoang  gentlemen.  George,  especially, 
perfected  his  accent  so  as  to  be  able  to  pass  for 
a Frenchman.  He  had  the  bel  air  completely, 
every  person  allowed.  He  danced  the  minuet 
elegantly.  He  learned  the  latest  imported 
French  catches  and  songs,  and  played  them 
beautifully  on  his  violin,  and  would  have  sung 
them,  too,  but  that  his  voice  broke  at  this  time, 
and  changed  from  treble  to  bass;  and,  to  the 
envy  of  poor  Harry,  who  was  absent  on  a bear- 
hunt,  he  even  had  an  affair  of- honor  with  a 
young  ensign  of  the  regiment  of  Auvergne,  the 
Chevalier  de  la  Sabotiere,  whom  he  pinked  in 
the  shoulder,  and  with  whom  he  afterward  swore 
an  eternal  friendship.  Madame  de  Mouchy,  the 
superintendent's  lady,  said  the  mother  was  bless- 
ed who  had  such  a son,  and  wrote  a compli- 
mentary letter  to  Madam  Esmond  upon  Mr. 
George’s  behavior.  I fear  Mr.  Whitfield  would 
not  have  been  over-pleased  writh  the  widow's 
elation  on  hearing  of  her  son’s  prowess. 

When  the  lads  returned  home  at  the  end  of 
ten  delightful  months,  their  mother  was  surprised 
at  their  growth  and  improvement.  George,  es- 
pecially, was  so  grown  as  to  come  up  to  his 


younger-born  brother.  The  boys  could  hardly 
be  distinguished  one  from  another,  especially 
when  their  hair  was  powdered ; but  that  cere- 
mony being  too  cumbrous  for  country  life,  each 
of  the  gentlemen  commonly  wore  his  own  hair, 
George  his  raven  black,  and  Harry  his  light 
locks  tied  with  a ribbon. 

The  reader  who  has  been  so  kind  as  to  look 
over  the  first  pages  of  the  lad’s  simple  biogra- 
phy, must  have  observed  that  Mr.  George  Es- 
mond was  of  a jealous  and  suspicious  disposi- 
tion, most  generous  and  gentle  and  incapable 
of  an  untruth,  and  though  too  magnanimous 
to  revenge,  almost  incapable  of  forgiving  any 
injury.  George  left  home  with  no  good-will 
toward  an  honorable  gentleman,  whose  namo 
afterward  became  one  of  the  most  famous  in  tho 
world ; and  he  returned  from  his  journey  not  in 
the  least  altered  in  his  opinion  of  his  mother's 
and  grandfather’s  friend.  Mr.  Washington, 
though  then  but  just  of  age,  looked  and  felt 
much  older.  He  always  exhibited  an  extraor- 
dinary simplicity  and  gravity  • he  had  managed 
his  mother's  and  his  family’s  affairs  from  a very 
early  age,  and  was  .trusted  by  all  his  friends  and 
the  gentry  of  his  country  more  than  persons  twice 
his  senior. 

Mrs  Mountain,  Madam  Esmond's  friend  and 
companion,  who  dearly  loved  the  two  boys  and 
her  patroness,  in  spite  of  many  quarrels  with  the 
latter,  and  daily  threats  of  parting,  was  a most 
■amusing,  droll  letter-writer,  and  used  to  write 
to  the  two  boys  on  their  travels.  Now  Mrs. 
Mountain  was  of  a jealous  turn  likewise ; espe- 
cially she  had  a great  turn  for  match-making, 
and  fancied  that  every  body  had  a design  to 
marry  every  body  else.  There  scarce  came  an 
unmarried  man  to  Castlewood  but  Mountain 
imagined  the  gentleman  had  an  eye  toward  the 
mistress  of  the  mansion.  She  was  positive  that 
odious  Mr  Ward  intended  to  make  love  to  the 
widow,  and  pretty  sure  the  latter  liked  him. 
She  knew  that  Mr  Washington  wanted  to  be 
married,  was  certain  that  such  a 6hrewd  young 
gentleman  wolild  look  out  for  a rich  wife,  and, 
as  for  the  differences  of  ages,  what  matter  that 
the  Major  (major  was  his  rank  in  the  militia) 
was  fifteen  years  younger  than  Madam  Esmond  ? 
They  were  used  to  such  marriages  in  the  fam- 
ily ; my  lady  her  mother  was  how  many  years 
older  than  the  Colonel  when  she  married  him  ? 
when  she  married  him,  and  was  so  jealous  that 
she  never  would  let  the  poor  Colonel  out  of  her 
sight.  The  poor  Colonel ! after  his  wife,  he  had 
been  henpecked  by  his  little  daughter.  And  she 
would  take  after  her  mother,  and  marry  again, 
be  sure  of  that.  Madam  was  a little  chit  of  a 
woman,  not  five  feet  in  her  highest  head-dress 
and  shoes,  and  Mr.  Washington  a great  tall  man 
of  six  feet  two.  Great  tall  men  always  married 
little  chits  of  women : therefore,  Mr.  W.  must 
be  looking  after  the  widow  What  could  be 
more  clear  than  tho  deduction  ? 

She  communicated  these  sage  opinions  to  her 
boy,  as  she  called  George,  who  begged  her,  for 
Heaven’s  sake,  to  hold  her  tongue..  This  she 
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said  she  coaid  do,  but  she  could  not  keep  her 
eyes  always  shut;  and  she  narrated  a hundred 
circumstances  which  had  occurred  in  the  young 
gentleman’s  absence,  and  which  tended,  as  she 
thought,  to  confirm  her  notions.  Had  Mount- 
ain imparted  these  pretty  suspicions  to  his  bro- 
ther? George  asked,  sternly.  No.  George  was 
her  boy ; Harry  was  his  mother’s  boy.  44  She 
likes  him  best,  and  I like  you  best,  George,”  cries 
Mountain.  4 4 Besides,  if  I were  to  speak  to  him, 
he  would  tell  your  mother  in  a minute.  Poor  Har- 
ry can  keep  nothing  quiet,  and  then  there  would 
be  a pretty  quarrel  between  Madam  and  me !” 

“I  beg  you  to  keep  this  quiet,  Mountain,” 
said  Mr.  George,  with  great  dignity,  44or  you 
and  I shall  quarrel  too.  Neither  to  me  nor  to 
any  one  else  in  the  world  must  you  mention 
such  an  absurd  suspicion.” 

Absurd  1 Why  absurd  ? Mr.  Washington 
was  constantly  with  the  widow.  His  name  was 
forever  in  her  mouth.  She  was  never  tired  of 
pointing  out  his  virtues  and  examples  to  her 
sons.  She  consulted  him  on  every  question  re- 
specting her  estate  and  its  management.  She 
never  bought  a horse  or  sold,  a barrel  of  tobacco 
without  his  opinion.  There  was  a room  at 
Castlewood  regularly  called  Mr.  Washington’s 
room.  He  actually  leaves  his  clothes  here  and 
his  portmanteau  when  he  goes  away.  44  Ah  I 
George,  George ! One  day  will  come  when  he 
won't  go  away,”  groaned  Mountain,  who,  of 
course,  always  returned  to  the  subject  of  which 
she  was  forbidden  to  speak.  Meanwhile  Mr. 
George  adopted  toward  his  mother’s  favorite  a 
frigid  courtesy,  at  which  the  honest  gentleman 
chafed  but  did  not  care  to  remonstrate,  or  a 
stinging  sarcasm,  which  he  would  break  through 
as  he  would  burst  through  so  many  brambles  on 
those  hunting  excursions  in  which  he  and  Harry 
Warrington  rode  so  constantly  together : while 
George,  retreating  to  his  tents,  read  mathemat- 
ics, and  French,  and  Latin,  and  sulked  in  his 
book-room  more  and  more  lonely. 

Harry  was  away  from  home  with  some  other 
sporting  friends  (it  is  to  be  feared  the  young 
gentleman’s  acquaintances  were  not  all  as  eligi- 
ble as  Mr.  Washington),  when  the  latter  came 
to  pay  a visit  at  Castlewood.  He  was  so  pecu- 
liarly tender  and  kind  to  the  mistress  there,  and 
received  by  her  with  such  special  cordiality,  that 
George  Warrington’s  jealousy  had  well-nigh 
broken  out  in  open  rupture.  But  the  visit  was 
one  of  adieu,  as  it  appeared.  Major  Washing- 
ton was  going  on  a long  and  dangerous  journey, 
quite  to  the  western  Virginian  frontier  and  be- 
yond it.  The  French  had  been  for  some  time 
past  making  inroads  into  our  territory.  The 
government  at  home,  as  well  as  those  of  Vir- 
ginia and  Pennsylvania,  were  alarmed  at  this 
aggressive  spirit  of  the  Lords  of  Canada  and 
Louisiana.  Some  of  our  settlers  hud  already 
been  driven  from  their  holdings  by  Frenchmen 
in  arms,  and  the  governors  of  the  British  prov- 
inces were  desirous  to  stop  their  incursions,  or 
at  any  rate  to  protest  against  their  invasion. 

We  chose  to  hold  our  American  colonies  by  a 


law  that  was  at  least  convenient  for  its  framers. 
The  maxim  was,  that  whoever  possessed  the 
coast  had  a right  to  all  the  territory  inland  as 
far  as  the  Pacific ; so  that  the  British  charters 
only  laid  down  the  limits  of  the  colonies  from 
north  to  south,  leaving  them  quite  free  from  east 
to  west.  The  French,  meanwhile,  had  their 
colonies  to  the  north  and  south,  and  aimed  at 
connecting  them  by  the  Mississippi  and  the  St. 
Lawrence  and  the  great  intermediate  lakes  and 
waters  lying  to  the  westward  of  the  British  pos- 
sessions. In  the  year  1748,  though  peace  was 
signed  between  the  two  European  kingdoms, 
the  colonial  question  remained  unsettled,  to  be 
opened  again  when  either  party  should  be  strong 
enough  to  urge  it.  In  the  year  1763,  it  came 
to  an  issue,  on  the  Ohio  River,  where  the  Brit- 
ish and  French  settlers  met.  To  be  sure,  there 
existed  other  people  besides  French  and  British, 
who  thought  they  had  a title  to  the  territory 
about  which  the  children  of  their  White  Fathers 
were  battling,  namely,  the  native  Indians  and 
proprietors  of  the  soil.  But  the  logicians  of  St. 
James’s  and  Versailles  wisely  chose  to  consider 
the  matter  in  dispute  as  a European  and  not  a 
Red-man’s  question,  eliminating  him  from  the 
argument,  but  employing  his  tomahawk  as  it 
might  serve  the  turn  of  either  litigant. 

A company,  called  the  Ohio  Company,  hav- 
ing grants  from  the  Virginia  government  of 
lands  along  that  river,  found  themselves  in- 
vaded in  their  settlements  by  French  military 
detachments,  who  roughly  ejected  the  Britons 
from  their  holdings.  These  latter  applied  for 
protection  to  Mr.  Dinwiddie,  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor of  Virginia,  who  determined  upon  send- 
ing an  embassador  to  the  French  commanding 
officer  on  the  Ohio,  demanding  that  the  French 
should  desist  from  their  inroads  upon  the  terri- 
tories of  his  Majesty  King  George. 

Young  Mr.  Washington  jumped  eagerly  at 
the  chance  of  distinction  which  this  service  af- 
forded him,  and  volunteered  to  leave  his  home 
and  his  rural  and  professional  pursuits  in  Vir^ 
ginia,  to  carry  the  governor’s  message  to  the 
French  officer.  Taking  a guide,  an  interpreter, 
and  a few  attendants,  and  following  the  Indian 
tracks  in  the  fall  of  the  year  1753,  the  intrepid 
young  envoy  made  his  way  from  Williamsburg 
almost  to  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie,  and  found 
the  French  commander  at  Fort  le  Boeuf.  That 
officer’s  reply  was  brief : his  orders  were  to  hold 
the  place  and  drive  all  the  English  from  it. 
The  French  avowed  their  intention  of  taking 
possession  of  the  Ohio.  And  with  this  rough 
answer  the  messenger  from  Virginia  had  to  re- 
turn through  danger  and  difficulty,  across  lonely 
forest  and  frozen  river,  shaping  his  course  by 
the  compass,  and  camping  at  night  in  the  snow 
by  the  forest  fires. 

Harry  Warrington  cursed  his  ill-fortune  that 
he  had  been  absent  from  home  on  a cock-fight, 
when  he  might  have  had  chance  of  sport  so 
much  nobler ; and  on  his  return  from  his  expe- 
dition, which  he  had  conducted  with  a heroic 
energy  and  simplicity,  Major  Washington  was 
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a greater  favorite  than  ever  with  the  lady  of 
Castlewood.  She  pointed  him  out  as  a model 
to  both  her  sons.  “Ah,  Harry!”  she  would 
say,  44  think  of  you,  with  your  cock-fighting  and 
your  racing-matches,  and  the  Migor  away  there 
in  the  wilderness,  watching  the  French,  and 
battling  with  the  frozen  rivers ! Ah,  George  l 
learning  may  be  a very  good  thing,  but  I wish 
my  eldest  son  were  doing  something  in  the 
service  of  his  country !” 

44 1 desire  no  better  than  to  go  home  and  seek 
for  employment,  Ma’am,”  says  George.  44  You 
surely  will  not  have  me  serve  under  Mr.  Wash- 
ington, in  his  new  regiment,  or  ask  a commis- 
sion from  Mr.  Dinwiddle?” 

44  An  Esmond  can  only  serve  with  the  king’s 
commission,”  says  Madam,  4 4 and  as  for  asking 
a favor  from  Mr.  Lieutenant-Governor  Din- 
widdie,  I would  rather  beg  my  bread.” 

Mr.  Washington  was  at  this  time  raising  such 
a Tegiment  as,  with  the  scanty  pay  and  patron- 
age of  the  Virginian  government,  he  could  get 
together,  and  proposed,  with  the  help  of  these 
men -of- war,  to  put  a more  peremptory  veto 
upon  the  French  invaders  than  the  solitary  em- 
bassador had  been  enabled  to  lay.  A small 
force  under  another  officer,  Colonel  Trent,  had 
been  already  dispatched  to  the  west,  with  orders 
to  fortify  themselves  so  as  to  be  able  to  resist 
any  attack  of  the  enemy.  The  French  troops, 
greatly  outnumbering  ours,  came  up  with  the 
English  outposts,  who  were  fortifying  them- 
selves at  a place  on  the  confines  of  Pennsylva- 
nia where  the  great  city  of  Pittsburg  now'  stands. 
A Virginian  officer  with  but  forty  men  was  in 
no  condition  to  resist  twenty  times  that  number 
of  Canadians,  who  appeared  before  his  incom- 
plete works.  He  was  suffered  to  draw  back 
without  molestation;  and  the  French,  taking 
possession  of  his  fort,  strengthened  it,  and  chris- 
tened it  by  the  name  of  the  Canadian  governor, 
Duquesne.  Up  to  this  time  no  actual  blow  of 
war  had  been  struck.  The  troops  representing 
the  hostile  nations  were  in  presence — the«  guns 
were  loaded,  but  no  one  as  yet  had  cried  44  Fire.” 
It  was  strange,  that  in  a savage  forest  of  Penn- 
sylvania, a young  Virginian  officer  should  fire  a 
shot,  and  waken  up  a war  which  was  to  last  for 
sixty  years,  which  was  to  cover  his  own  country 
and  pass  into  Europe,  to  cost  France  her  Ameri- 
can colonies,  to  sever  ours  from  us,  and  create 
the  great  Western  republic;  to  rage  over  the 
Old  World  when  extinguished  in  the  New ; and, 
of  all  the  myriads  engaged  in  the  vast  contest, 
to  leave  the  prize  of  the  greatest  fame  with  him 
who  struck  the  first  blow ! 

He  little  knew  of  the  fate  in  store  for  him. 
A simple  gentleman,  anxious  to  serve  his  king 
and  do  his  duty,  he  volunteered  for  the  first 
service,  and  executed  it  with  admirable  fideh- 
ty.  In  the  ensuing  year  he  took  the  command 
of  the  small  body  of  provincial  troops,  with 
which  he  marched  to  repel  the  Frenchmen. 
He  came  up  with  their  advanced  guard  and 
fired  upon  them,  killing  their  leader.  After 
this  he  had  himself  to  fall  back  with  his  troops, 


and  was  compelled  to  capitulate  to  the  superior 
French  force.  On  the  4th  of  July,  1764,  the 
Colonel  marched  out  with  his  troops  from  the 
little  fort  where  he  had  hastily  entrenched  him- 
self (and  which  they  called  Fort  Necessity), 
gave  up  the  place  to  the  conqueror,  and  took 
his  way  home. 

His  command  was  over:  his  regiment  dis- 
banded after  the  fruitless,  inglorious  march  and 
defeat.  Saddened  and  humbled  in  spirit,  the 
young  officer  presented  himself  after  a while  to 
his  old  friends  at  Castlewood.  He  was  very 
young ; before  he  set  forth  on  his  first  campaign 
he  may  have  indulged  in  exaggerated  hopes  of 
success,  and  uttered  them.  44 1 was  angry  when 
I parted  from  you,”  he  said  to  George  Warring- 
ton, holding  out  his  hand,  which  the  other  ea- 
gerly took.  4 4 You  seemed  to  scorn  me  and  my 
regiment,  George.  I thought  you  laughed  at 
us,  and  your  ridicule  made  me  angry.  I boast- 
ed too  much  of  what  we  would  do.” 

44  Nay,  you  have  done  your  best,  George,” 
says  the  other,  who  quite  forgot  his  previous 
jealousy  in  his  old  comrade’s  misfortune.  4 4 Ev- 
ery body  knows  that  a hundred  and  fifty  starv- 
ing men  with  scarce  a round  of  ammunition  left, 
could  not  face  five  times  their  number  perfectly 
armed,  and  every  body  who  knows  Mr.  Wash- 
ington knows  that  he  would  do  his  duty.  Har- 
ly  and  I saw  the  French  in  Canada  last  year. 
They  obey  but  one  will : in  our  provinces  each 
governor  has  his  own.  They  were  royal  troops 
the  French  sent  against  you.” 

44  Oh  but  that  some  of  ours  were  here !”  cries 
Madam  Esmond,  tossing  her  head  up.  4 4 1 prom- 
ise you  a few  good  English  regiments  would 
make  the  white-coats  run.” 

44  You  think  nothing  of  the  provincials:  and 
I must  say  nothing  now  we  have  been  so  un- 
lucky,” said  the  Colonel,  gloomily.  “You 
made  much  of  me  when  I was  here  before. 
Don’t  you  remember  what  victories  you  proph- 
esied for  me — how  much  I boasted  myself  very 
likely  over  your  good  wine?  All  those  fine 
dreams  are  over  now.  *Tis  kind  of  your  lady- 
ship to  receive  a poor  beaten  fellow  as  you  do :” 
and  the  young  soldier  hung  down  his  head. 

George  Warrington,  with  his  extreme  acute 
sensibility,  was  touched  at  the  other’s  emotion 
and  simple  testimony  of  sorrow  under  defeat. 
He  was  about  to  say  something  friendly  to  Mr. 
Washington,  had  not  his  mother,  to  whom  the 
Colonel  had  been  speaking,  replied  herself: 
44  Kind  of  us  to  receive  you.  Colonel  Washing- 
ton!” said  the  widow.  “I  never  heard  that 
when  men  were  unhappy,  our  sex  were  less  their 
friends.” 

And  she  made  the  Colonel  a very  fine  courte- 
sy, which  straightway  caused  her  son  to  be 
more  jealous  of  him  than  ever. 


CHAPTER  VTL 

PREPARATIONS  FOR  WAR. 

Surely  no  man  can  have  better  claims  to 
sympathy  than  bravery,  youth,  good  looks,  and 
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. .•  •■  vj99^HnH|HLvj  ‘ aohder*  ritttipd  toned  it..  It 

' T * v ^ . • w;»s  ramlrod  ?o  wrest  fn>nt  the  French 

V . :’ ’V: X^Mt  foX  : W$%. of  regi-  ; 

- -v  • Vv  ’ V >«'  t | T trtohu  were  /aUcd  and  jjujd  by  tfct>. v 

• . v gg  Kim*  hi  Apicricn,  lead  a fleet  Mf$  a 

•"•  ;:* r tr-TM'Ar.;.  ^ ' V " <-onple  more  was  dispatched  irota 

• r -X\XSm£&j!\-  " •.:'••  home  under  nv  experienced  iron*- 

* .$t*’  mflndat.  Cn- tThfuAryli  17*&  Com* 

-•  • modore  Keppef,  ixi  tlK^  futryvms  f-hip 

. v - Centurion,  hi  which.  AllSCU/kftd  lUftflU 

k ./‘*! ' hii  voyage  Benina  the  wart^aftpkdir* 

ed  in  Howpton  with  ^ 

misfortune,  Madam  Ksmoad  mijtshr  have  had  ! ships  of  TfHt  under  fes  epu utornti;  and  having 
twenty  sons,  ami  yet  had  a tight  to  admire  her  on  board  .General  Braddock,  his  staff,  and  d 
young  soldier.  Mr,  Washmutou’s  room /wh#  part  of  his  troops  Mf.  Omdtfock  was  up- 
more  than  ever  Mr;  Wj&MngtotiT  tbotu  notr.  ^bfciflf/hy  the>J>iiker-.  y«iar^:,^o 

She  rared  about  him  and  praise.!.,  hhis  ip:  all  the  Oote:  of  *-^Wed  The  Vh ike 

companies  She  m^re  than  e^r  pointed  nut  par  wcetkfire  in  England —ast  sjmUier  famous 
hli  perfections  to  freer  50m*  oont'rttiiinji: Tii^  stop-  warrior  has  Kine^  been  nulled:  Not, so  ^ 
hog  vpiajitic^  with  flurry's  We  of  ph/uftii^  (W  Duke  eemutily  .was  that  hm-numed  Pzioce  «4 
wild  boy  1)  ftiid  ^orgrA  ibdfe&t  &v$vy  M*  party  esWmcrd  him,  and  imely  not  m iml  a 

bis  Uriis.  George  w^ts  not  tt>  like 3fjr,  /one  a?*  his  enemi^?  ha>x/  poisted  him.  A fleet 

Waihingion  ^ny .Wrier dV  bia  mother  s iy<trav-  of  tratt^p«rt<  sj»eadi]y  iVUpweti  Prince  WlUiajcris 
ngant  praises.  ’;•'  • U$ thcr  jcnluus  demon  general,;,  bringing  &wpa^  m*l ^ iued,  ^btwry 

witbm  hrm;  rvntilf  he  must  ho^aT>a^me  ^ per-r  m plenty.  b ' 1 ' ' ^ ‘ / 

feet  pest  to  himself  and  all  the  friends  round  The  great  nurn  landed  hif  tioop?  ai  Alexuu- 
ahout  him.  He  uttered  jokes  so  deep  that  his  dria,  m the  Votomac  HUer^  and  repaired  4© 
simple  mother  did  nut  hnow  their  meaning,  but  Autwpelis,  in  Marfkmfr  '»vbwc  lie  ordered  tiro 
sale  ticlvildered  at  his  sarcasms,  and  powerless  : governor*  of  the.  dififewut  colbpies  to  meet,  him 
whar  to  think  oflii^  moody,  sarnrtiitte  humor.  1 in  coaneil,  urging  them  each  to  ball  .tiptoi  their 
Meanwhile,  public  events  were  4KiCumng  res|?ective  pfavinocs  to  help  the  common  cause 
wlikh  were  to  hriluetice  the  fortunes  of  nil  our  in  rhis  ftndt. 

homely  family  The  quarrel  lK*Vwoeii  riio French  The  arrival  of  the  GenfctuJ  on»!  his  little  «rmy 
and  Tnglish  iTnrth  Amertci\mj  fnhn  l»cing  ftyTn^  caused  aL  mighty  excitement  all  tUropgb  iJbx> 
viucml  had  gro\m:,  to  be  & nntibtuit  quarrei.  province.^  and  nowhere  greater  than  at  Cast'll 
lie  infer  fn.nu  Franco  bad  already  ur**  wooA  Hurry  woa  off  forthwith  to  see  the  rw>ps 

rited  in  Canada,  and  English  troops  were  es*  under  rnnva^  at  Alexandria-  ; The  iigiu  of  tiwir 
pected  tn  Virginia,  44  Alas ! uiy  dear  fifiertd  V'  \ lines  delighted  him,  ami  the  Inspiring  music  of 
wrote  Madame  lu  Fr^idente  dc  Moticby/fmm  | rh^ir,  fifee  and  drpras.  He  speedily  mode  ac- 
Quebec,  to  her  young  friend  George  Warring-  I quamlanee  with. the.  officers  of  U>th  regiments ? 
ton.  4 4 How  contrary  is  the.  tetiny  to  m l j he  loqgod  to  join  «i  Ihu  expodition  npdi  which 
secro'u  quitting  the  embraccof  an  stored  motiicr  . they  were  bound,  wild  waus  ft  wokdiate  guest  nt 
ta  prreipuale  yoamdf  in  the  «nns  of  Iiollonn.  their  me*?. 

I gexpaa  pans  wounded  after  comitate  I h«*i-  Madam  Esmond  was  pleased  that  her  sons 
tale  almost  to  wnslt  rictories  to  our  lilies  when  should  have  an  opportunity  <1*1  cnjii^riiig  the  so- 
1 behold  you  Tiiaged  under  the  banners  of  the  eiery  of  gentlemen  of  good  fashion  from  Kn- 
Tyeopard.  There  urc  cmnitieft  which  tho  heart  gland.  She  bad  m>  doubt  their  company  tvns 
dpos  uot  ro/6 uni te urj  *&snred}y  arc;  at  pence  ira|j roving*  <. that  the  English  ge takinen  weina 
among  these  tumnks.  All  Imre  love  and  suij  ule  very  diffefrent  fom  the  horse- r&dng,  csjc krf;gbt^ 
yoa  as  well  as  ifornwr  the  Bear-hunter,  your  ihgv Virgin ian  squires,  with  wlmin’ Mhutor  ilbrry 
brother  (ilmt  coM  Hippo] vm  who  preferred  tlie  would  associate,  arid  the  lawynra,  and  peUifog- 
ehase  to  the  soft  wu  vernation  of  cmr  Iftiliesl).  .gnr?y  and  toad -cavers  at  the  Lie  etc  want -Gov  er- . 
Ymi  frictt<Jf  ypur . eiieiny,  the  Cheyfd^’  do  lo  notV  toblc-  Madam  E&mond  had  a very  heen 
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eye  for  detecting  flatterers  in  other  folks*  houses. 
Against  the  little  knot  of  official  people  at  Will* 
iaraaburg,  she  was  especially  satirical,  and  had 
no  patience  with  their  etiquettes  and  squabbles 
for  precedence. 

As  for  the  company  of  the  King's  officers, 
Mr.  Harry  and  his  elder  brother  both  smiled  at 
their  mamma's  compliments  to  the  elegance  and 
propriety  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  camp.  If  the 
good  lady  had  but  known  all,  if  she  could  but 
have  heard  their  jokes  and  the  songs  which 
they  sang  over  their  wine  and  punch,  if  she 
could  have  seen  the  condition  of  many  of  them 
as  they  were  carried  away  to  their  lodgings,  she 
would  scarce  have  been  so  ready  to  recommend 
their  company  to  her  sons.  Men  and  officers 
swaggered  the  country  round,  and  frightened 
the  peaceful  farm  and  village  folk  with  their 
riot:  the  General  raved  and  stormed  against 
his  troops  for  their  disorder ; against  the  pro- 
vincials for  their  traitorous  niggardliness;  the 
soldiers  took  possession  almost  as  of  a conquered 
country,  they  scorned  the  provincials,  they  in- 
sulted the  wives  even  of  their  Indian  allies,  who 
had  come  to  join  the  English  warriors  upon  their 
arrival  in  America,  and  to  march  with  them 
against  the  French.  The  General  was  com- 
pelled to  forbid  the  Indian  women  his  camp. 
Amazed  and  outraged  their  husbands  retired, 
and  but  a few  months  afterward  their  sendees 
were  lost  to  him,  when  their,  aid  would  have 
been  most  precious. 

Borne  stories  against  the  gentlemen  of  the 
camp  Madam  Esmond  might  have  heard,  but 
she  would  have  none  of  them.  Soldiers  would 
be  soldiers,  that  every  body  knew;  those  offi- 
cers who  came  over  to  Castiewood  on  her  son’s 
invitation  were  most  polite  gentlemen,  and  such 
indeed  was  the  case.  The  widow  received  them 
most  graciously,  and  gave  them  the  best  sport 
the  country  afforded.  Presently  the  General 
himself  sent  polite  messages  to  the  mistress  of 
Castiewood.  His  father  had  served  with  hers 
under  the  glorious  Marlborough,  and  Colonel 
Esmond's  name  was  still  known  and  respected 
in  England.  With  her  ladyship’s  permission, 
General  Braddock  would  have  the  honor  of 
waiting  upon  her  at  Castiewood,  and  paying  his 
respects  to  the  daughter  of  so  meritorious  an 
officer. 

If  she  had  known  the  cause  of  Mr.  Braddock’s 
politeness,  perhaps  his  compliments  would  not 
have  charmed  Madam  Esmond  so  much.  The 
Commander-in-Chief  held  levees  at  Alexan- 
dria, and  among  the  gentry  of  the  country,  who 
paid  him  their  respects,  were  our  twins  of  Cas- 
tiewood, who  mounted  their  best  nags,  took 
with  them  their  last  London  suits,  and,  with 
their  two  negro-boys,  in  smart  liveries  behind 
them,  rode  in  state  to  wait  upon  the  great  man. 
He  was  sulky  and  angry  with  the  provincial 
gentry,  and  scarce  took  any  notice  of  the  young 
gentlemen,  only  asking,  casually,  of  his  aid-de- 
camp at  dinner,  who  the  young  Squire  Gawkeys 
were  in  blue  and  gold  and  red  waistcoats  ? 

Mr.  Dinwiddie,  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of 


Virginia,  the  Agent  from  Pennsylvania,  and  a 
few  more  gentlemen,  happened  to  be  dining  with 
his  Excellency.  4 ‘Oh!”  says  Mr.  Dinwiddie, 
“those  are  the  sons  of  the  Princess  Pocahon- 
tas,” on  which,  with  a tremendous  oath,  the 
General  asked,  “Who  the  deuce  was  she?” 

Dinwiddie,  who  did  not  love  her,  having  in- 
deed undergone  a hundred  pertnesses  from  the 
imperious  little  lady,  now  gave  a disrespectful 
and  ridiculous  account  of  Madam  Esmond,  made 
merry  with  her  pomposity  and  immense  preten- 
sions, and  entertained  General  Braddock  with 
anecdotes  regarding  her,  until  his  Excellency 
fell  asleep. 

When  he  awoke  Dinwiddie  was  gone,  but  the 
Philadelphia  gentleman  was  still  at  table,  deep 
in  conversation  with  the  officers  there  present. 
The  General  took  up  the  talk  where  it  had  been 
left  when  he  fell  asleep,  and  spoke  of  Madam 
Esmond  in  curt,  disrespectful  terms,  such  as 
soldiers  were  in  the  habit  of  using  in  those  days, 
and  asking,  again,  what  was  the  name  of  the  old 
fool  about  whom  Dinwiddie  had  been  talking? 
He  then  broke  into  expressions  of  contempt  and 
wrath  against  the  gentry  and  the  country  in 
general. 

Mr.  Franklin  of  Philadelphia  repeated  the 
widow’s  name,  took  quite  a different  view  of 
her  character  from  that  Mr.  Dinwiddie  had 
given,  seemed  to  know  a good  deal  about  her, 
her  father,  and  her  estate ; as,  indeed,  he  did 
about  every  man  or  subject  which  came  under 
discussion ; explained  to  the  General  that  Mad- 
am Esmond  had  beeves,  and  horses,  and  stores 
in  plenty,  which  might  be  very  useful  at  the 
present  juncture,  and  recommended  him  to  con- 
ciliate her  by  all  means.  The  General  had  al- 
ready made  up  his  mind  that  Mr.  Franklin  was  a 
very  shrewd,  intelligent  person,  and  graciously 
ordered  an  aid-de-camp  to  invite  the  two  young 
men  to  the  next  day’s  dinner.  When  they  ap- 
peared he  was  very  pleasant  and  good-natured ; 
the  gentlemen  of  the  General’s  family  made 
much  of  them.  They  behaved,  as  became  per- 
sons of  their  name,  with  modesty  and  good- 
breeding; they  returned  home  delighted  with 
their  entertainment,  nor  was  their  mother  less 
pleased  at  the  civilities  which  his  Excellency 
had  shown  to  her  boys.  In  reply  to  Braddock’s 
message,  Madam  Esmond  penned  a billet  in  her 
best  style,  acknowledging  his  politeness,  and 
begging  his  Excellency  to  fix  the  time  when  she 
might  have  the  honor  to  receive  him  at  Castie- 
wood. 

We  may  be  sure  that  the  arrival  of  the  army 
and  the  approaching  campaign  formed  the  sub- 
ject of  continued  conversation  in  the  Castie- 
wood family.  To  make  the  campaign  was  the 
dearest  wish  of  Harry’s  life.  He  dreamed  only 
of  war  and  battle ; he  was  forever  with  the  offi- 
cers at  Williamsburg;  he  scoured  and  cleaned 
and  polished  all  the  guns  and  swords  in  the 
house;  he  renewed  the  amusements  of  his  child- 
hood, and  had  the  negroes  under  arms.  His 
mother,  who  had  a gallant  spirit,  knew  that  the 
time  was  come  when  one  of  her  boys  must  leave 
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her  and  serve  the  Ring*  She  scarce  dared  to 
think  on  whom  the  lot  should  fall.  She  ad- 
mired and  respected  the  elder,  but  she  felt  that 
•he  loved  the  younger  boy  with  all  the  passion 
of  her  heart. 

Eager  as  Harry  was  to  tie  a soldier,  and  with 
all  his  thoughts  bent  on  that  glorious  scheme, 
he,  too,  scarcely  dared  to  touch  on  the  subject 
nearest  his  heart.  Once  or  twice  when  he  ven- 
tured on  it  with  George,  the  latter’s  countenance 
wore  an  orainons  look*  Harry  had  a feudal  at- 
tachment for  his  elder  brother,  worshiped  him 
with  an  extravagant  regard,  and  in  all  things 
gave  way  to  him  as  the  chief.  So  Harry  saw, 
to  his  infinite  terror,  how  George,  too,  in  his 
grave  way,  was  occupied  with  military  matters. 
Georg©  had  the  wars  of  Eugene  and  Marl- 
borough down  from  bis  book-shelves ; all  the 
military  books  of  his  grandfather,  and  the  most 


warlike  of  Plutarch’s  Lives*  ne  and  Dempster 
were  practicing  with  the  foils  again.  The  old 
Scotchman  was  an  adept  in  the  military  art, 
though  somewhat  shy  of  saving  where  he  learn- 
ed it. 


Madam  Esmond  made  her  two  boys  the  bear- 
ers of  the  letter  in  reply  to  his  Excellency** 
message,  accompanying  her  note  with  such 
large  and  handsome  presents  for  the  General’s 
staff  and  the  officers  of  the  two  Royal  Regi- 
ments, as  caused  the  General  more  than  once 
to  thank  Mr.  Franklin  for  having  been  the 
means  of  bringing  this  welcome  ally  into  the 
camp.  “ Would  not  one  of  the  young  gentle- 
men like  to  see  the  campaign  ?'*  the  General 
asked.  u A friend  of  theirs,  who  often  spoke 
of  them — Mr.  Washington,  who  had  been  un- 
lucky in  the  affair  of  last  year — had  already 
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promised  to  join  him  as  aid-de-camp,  and  his 
Excellency  would  gladly  take  another  yonng 
Virginian  gentleman  into  his  family.”  Harry’s 
eyes  brightened  and  his  face  flushed  at  this  of- 
fer. “ He  would  like  with  all  his  heart  to  go  !*’ 
he  cried  out.  George  said,  looking  hard  at  his 
younger  brother,  that  one  of  them  would  be 
proud  to  attend  his  Excellency,  while  it  would 
be  the  other’s  duty  to  take  care  of  their  mother 
at  home.  Harry  allowed  his  senior  to  speak. 
His  will  was  even  still  obedient  to  George’s. 
However  much  he  desired  to  go,  he  would  not 
pronounce  until  George  had  declared  himself. 
He  longed  so  for  the  campaign  that  the  actual 
wish  made  him  timid.  He  dared  not  speak  on 
the  matter  as  he  went  home  with  George.  They 
rode  for  miles  in  silence,  or  strove  to  talk  upon 
indifferent  subjects ; each  knowing  what  was 
passing  in  the  other’s  mind,  and  afraid  to  bring 
the  awful  question  to  an  issue. 

On  their  arrival  at  home  the  boys  told  their 
mother  of  General  Braddock’s  offer.  “I  knew 
it  must  happen,”  she  said.  “ At  such  a crisis 
in  the  country  our  family  must  come  forward. 
Have  you — have  you  settled  yet  which  of  you 
is  to  leave  me?”  And  she  looked  anxiously 
from  one  to  another,  dreading  to  hear  either 
name. 

“The  youngest  ought  to  go,  mother.  Of 
course  I ought  to  go  1”  cries  Harry,  turning  very 
red. 

“ Of  course  he  ought,”  said  Mrs.  Mountain, 
who  was  present  at  their  talk. 

“There!  Mountain  says  so!  I told  you 
so !’’  again  cries  Harry,  with  a sidelong  look  at 
George. 

“The  head  of  the  family  ought  to  go,  moth- 
er,” says  George,  sadly. 

“ No ! no ! you  are  ill,  and  have  never  recov- 
ered your  fever.  Ought  ho  to  go,  Mountain?” 

“ You  would  make  the  best  soldier — I know 
that,  dearest  Hal.  You  and  George  Washing- 
ton are  great  friends,  and  could  travel  well  to- 
gether, and  he  does  not  care  for  me,  nor  I for 
him,  however  much  he  is  admired  in  the  fam- 
ily. But,  you  see,  ’tis  the  law  of  Honor,  my 
Harry.”  (He  here  spoke  to  his  brother  with  a 
voice  of  extraordinary  kindness  and  tender- 
ness.) “The  grief  I have  had  in  this  matter 
has  been  that  I must  refuse  thee.  I must  go. 
Hod  Fate  given  you  the  benefit  of  that  extra 
half  hour  of  life  which  I have  had  before  you, 
it  would  have  been  your  lot,  and  you  would  j 
have  claimed  your  right  to  go  first — you  know 
you  would.” 

“ Yes,  George,”  said  poor  Harry,  “ I own  I 
should,” 

“You  will  stay  at  home,  and  take  care  of 
Castlewood  and  our  mother.  If  any  thing  hap- 
pens to  me,  you  are  here  to  fill  my  place.  I 
would  like  to  give  way,  my  dear,  as  you,  I 
know,  would  lay  down  your  life  to  serve  me. 
But  each  of  us  must  do  his  duty.  What  would 
our  grandfather  say  if  he  were  here  ?” 

The  mother  looked  proudly  at  her  two  sons. 
“ My  papa  would  say  that  his  boys  were  gentle- 
Vol.  XVI.— No.  92.— R 
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men,”  faltered  Madam  Esmond,  and  left  the 
young  men — not  choosing,  perhaps,  to  show  the 
emotion  which  was  filling  her  heart.  It  was 
speedily  known  among  the  servants  that  Mr. 
George  was  going  on  the  campaign.  Dinah, 
George’s  foster-mother,  was  loud  in  her  lament- 
ations at  losing  him ; Phillis,  Harry’s  old  nurse, 
was  os  noisy  because  Master  George,  as  usual, 
was  preferred  over  Master  Harry.  Sady, 
George’s  servant,  made  preparations  to  follow 
his  master,  bragging  incessantly  of  the  deeds 
which  ho  would  do,  while  Gumbo,  Harry’s  boy, 
pretended  to  whimper  at  being  left  behind, 
though,  at  home,  Gumbo  was  any  thing  but  a 
fire-eater. 

But,  of  all  in  the  house,  Mrs.  Mountain  was 
the  most  angiy  at  George’s  determination  to  go 
on  the  campaign.  She  had  no  patience  with 
him.  He  did  not  know  what  he  was  doing  by 
leaving  home.  She  begged,  implored,  insisted 
that  he  should  alter  his  determination;  and 
vowed  that  nothing  but  mischief  would  come 
from  his  departure. 

George  was  surprised  at  the  pertinacity  of  the 
good  lady’s  opposition.  “ I know,  Mountain,” 
said  he,  “ that  Harry  would  be  the  better  sol- 
dier; but,  after  all,  to  go  is  my  duty.” 

“To  stay  is  your  duty!”  says  Mountain, 
with  a stamp  of  her  foot. 

“ Why,  did  not  my  mother  own  it  when  we 
talked  of  the  matter  just  now  ?” 

“ Your  mother !”  says  Mrs.  Mountain,  with  a 
most  gloomy,  sardonic  laugh;  “your  mother, 
my  poor  child !” 

“What  is  the  meaning  of  that  mournful 
countenance,  Mountain  ?” 

“It  may  be  that  your  mother  wishes  you 
away,  George !”  Mrs.  Mountain  continued, 
wagging  her  head.  “ It  may  be,  my  poor,  de- 
luded boy,  that  you  will  find  a father-in-law 
when  you  come  back.” 

“What  in  Heaven  do  you  mean?”  cried 
George,  the  blood  rushing  into  his  face. 

“ Do  you  suppose  I have  no  eyes,  and  can 
not  see  what  is  going  on?  I tell  you,  child, 
that  Colonel  Washington  wants  a rich  wife. 
When  you  are  gone  he  will  ask  your  mother  to 
marry  him,  and  you  will  find  him  master  here 
when  you  come  back.  This  is  why  you  ought 
not  to  go  away,  you  poor,  unhappy,  simple  boy ! 
Don’t  you  see  how  fond  she  is  of  him?  how 
much  she  makes  of  him?  how  she  is  always 
holding  him  up  to  you,  to  Harry,  to  every  body 
who  comes  here  ?” 

“But  he  is  going  on  the  campaign,  too,” 
cried  George. 

“He  is  going  on  the  marrying  campaign, 
child ! ” insisted  the  widow. 

“Nay;  General  Braddock  himself  told  me 
that  Mr.  Washington  had  accepted  the  appoint- 
ment of  aid-de-camp.” 

“An  artifice!  an  artifice  to  blind  you,  my 
poor  child!”  cries  Mountain.  “He  will  be 
wounded  and  come  back — you  will  see  if  he  does 
not.  I have  proofs  of  what  I say  to  you — proofs 
under  his  own  hand — look  here!”  And  she 
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took  from  her  pocket  a piece  of  paper  in  Mr. 
Washington’s  well-known  handwriting. 

“How  came  you  by  this  paper?”  asked 
George,  taming  ghastly  pale. 

“I — I found  it  in  the  Major’s  chamber  I” 
says  Mrs.  Mountain,  with  a shamefaced  look. 

“ You  read  the  private  letters  of  a guest  stay- 
ing in  our  house  ?”  cried  George.  “ For  shame ! 

I will  not  look  at  the  paper !”  And  he  flung  it 
from  him  on  to  the  fire  before  him. 

“ I could  not  help  it,  George ; ’twas  by  chance, 

I give  you  my  word,  by  the  merest  chance.  You 
know  Governor  Dinwiddie  is  to  have  the  Ma- 
jor’s room,  and  the  state-room  is  got  ready  for 
Mr.  Braddock,  and  we  are  expecting  ever  so 
much  company,  and  I had  to  take  the  things 
which  the  Major  leaves  here — he  treats  the  house 
just  as  if  it  was  his  own  already — into  his  new 
room,  and  this  half-sheet  of  paper  fell  out  of 
his  writing-book,  and  I just  gave  one  look  at  it 
by  the  merest  chance,*  and  when  I saw  what  it 
was  it  was  my  duty  to  read  it.” 

“ Oh,  you  are  a martyr  to  duty,  Mountain !” 
George  said,  grimly.  “I  dare  say  Mrs.  Blue- 
beard thought  it  was  her  duty  to  look  through 
the  key-hole.” 

“I  never  did  look  through  the  key-hole, 
George.  It’s  a shame  you  should  say  so ! I, 
who  have  watched,  and  tended,  and  nursed  you 
like  a mother.  Who  have  sate  up  whole  weeks 
with  you  in  fevers,  and  carried  you  from  your 
bed  to  the  sofa  in  these  arms.  There,  Sir,  I 
don’t  want  you  there  now.  My  dear  Mountain, 
indeed!  Don’t  tell  me!  You  fly  into  a pas- 
sion, and  call  names,  and  wound  my  feelings, 
who  have  loved  you  like  your  mother — like  your 
mother  ? — I only  hope  she  may  love  you  half  as 
well.  I say  you  are  all  ungrateful.  My  Mr. 
Mountain  was  a wretch,  and  every  one  of  you  is 
as  bad.” 

There  was  but  a smouldering  log  or  two  in 
the  fire-place,  and  no  doubt  Mountain  saw  that 
the  paper  was  in  no  danger  as  it  lay  among  the 
ashes,  or  she  would  have  seized  it  at  the  risk  of 
burning  her  own  fingers,  and  ere  she  uttered  the 
above  passionate  defense  of  her  conduct.  Per- 
haps George  was  absorbed  in  his  dismal  thoughts ; 
perhaps  his  jealousy  overpowered  him,  for  he  did 
not  resist  any  further  when  she  stooped  down 
and  picked  up  the  paper. 

“You  should  thank  your  stars,  child,  that  I 
saved  the  letter,”  cried  she.  “Sec!  here  are 
his  own  words,  in  his  great  big  handwriting  like 
a clerk.  It  was  not  my  fault  that  he  wrote 
them,  or  that  I found  them.  Read  for  yourself, 
I say,  George  Warrington,  and  be  thankful  that 
your  poor  dear  old  Mounty  is  watching  over 
you!” 

Every  word  and  letter  upon  the  unlucky  paper 
was  perfectly  clear.  George’s  eyes  could  not 
help  taking  in  the  contents  of  the  document  be- 
fore him.  “Not  a word  of  this.  Mountain,” 
he  said,  giving  her  a frightful  look.  44 1 — I will 
return  this  paper  to  Mr.  Washington.” 

Mountain  was  scared  at  his  face,  at  the  idea 
of  what  she  had  done,  and  what  might  ensue. 


When  his  mother,  with  alarm  in  her  counte- 
nance, asked  him  at  dinner  what  ailed  him  that 
he  looked  so  pale?  “Do  you  suppose,  mad- 
am?” says  he,  filling  himself  a great  bumper 
of  wine,  44  that  to  leave  such  a tender  mother 
as  you  does  not  cause  me  cruel  grief?” 

The  good  lady  could  not  understand  his 
words,  his  strange,  fierce  looks,  and  stranger 
laughter.  He  bantered  all  at  the  table ; called 
to  the  servants  and  laughed  at  them,  and  drank 
more  and  more.  Each  time  the  door  was  open- 
ed he  turned  toward  it : and  so  did  Mountain, 
with  a guilty  notion  that  Mr.  Washington  would 
step  in. 


CHAPTER  VHL 

IK  WHICH  GEORGE  SUFFERS  FROM  A COMMON 
DISEASE. 

On  the  day  appointed  for  Madam  Esmond’s 
entertainment  to  the  Genera],  the  house  of  Cas- 
tlewood  was  set  out  with  the  greatest  splendor ; 
and  Madam  Esmond  arrayed  herself  in  a much 
more  magnificent  dress  than  she  was  accus- 
tomed to  wear.  Indeed,  she  wished  to  do  eveiy 
honor  to  her  guest,  and  to  make  the  entertain- 
ment— which,  in  reality,  was  a sad  one  to  her — 
as  pleasant  as  might  be  for  her  company.  The 
General’s  new  aid-de-camp  was  the  first  to  ar- 
rive. The  widow  received  him  in  the  covered 
gallery  before  the  house.  He  dismounted  at 
the  steps,  and  his  servants  led  away  his  horses 
to  the  well  known  quarters.  No  young  gentle- 
man in  the  colony  was  better  mounted  or  a bet- 
ter horseman  than  Mr.  Washington. 

For  a while,  ere  the  Major  retired  to  divest 
himself  of  his  riding-boots,  he  and  his  hostess 
paced  the  gallery  in  talk.  She  had  much  to  say 
to  him  ; she  had  to  hear  from  him  a confirma- 
tion of  his  own  appointment  as  aid-de-camp  to 
General  Braddock,  and  to  6peak  of  her  son’s  ap- 
proaching departure.  The  negro  servants,  bear- 
ing the  dishes  for  the  approaching  feast,  were 
passing  continually  as  they  talked.  They  de- 
scended the  steps  down  to  the  rough  lawn  in 
front  of  the  house,  and  paced  a while  in  the 
shade.  Mr.  Washington  annonneed  his  Excel- 
lency’s speedy  approach,  with  Mr.  Franklin  of 
Pennsylvania  in  his  coach. 

This  Mr.  Franklin  had  been  a common  print- 
er’s boy,  Mrs.  Esmond  had  heard  ; a pretty  pass 
things  were  coming  to  when  such  persons  rode 
in  the  coach  of  the  Commander-in-Chief!  Mr. 
Washington  said,  a more  shrewd  and  sensible 
gentleman  never  rode  in  coach  or  walked  on 
foot.  Mrs.  Esmond  thought  the  Major  was  too 
liberally  disposed  toward  this  gentleman ; but 
Mr.  Washington  stoutly  maintained,  against  the 
widow,  that  the  printer  was  a most  ingenious, 
useful,  and  meritorious  man. 

44 1 am  glad,  at  least,  that,  as  my  boy  is  going 
to  make  the  campaign,  he  will  not  be  with  trades- 
men, but  with  gentlemen — with  gentlemen  of 
honor  and  fashion,”  says  Madam  Esmond,  in 
her  most  stately  manner. 

Mr.  Washington  had  seen  the  gentlemen  of 
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toll  young  officer’s  arm.  Here 
they  were  joined  by  George,  who 
came  to  them,  accurately  pow- 
dered and  richly  attired,  saluting 
his  parent  and  his  friend  alike 
with  low  and  respectful  bows. 
i Nowadays  a young  man  walks 

into  his  mother’s  room  with  hob- 
fc  nailed  high-lows,  and  a wide- 

% \ awake  on  his  head ; and  instead 

of  making  her  a bow,  puffs  a cigar 
:';-v  into  her  face. 

But  George,  thongh  he  made 
Utfc,::'  the  lowest  possible  bow  to  Mr. 

^ Washington  and  his  mother,  was 

hy  no  means  in  good-humor  with 
't ; \<s  cither  of  them.  A polite  smile 

1 ■ £ played  round  the  lower  part  of 

. j hi®  countenance,  while  watchful- 

JFf  : ness  and  wrath  glared  out  from 

^ the  two  upper  windows.  What 

had  been  said  or  done?  No- 
thing that  might  not  have  been 
performed  or  uttered  before  the 
i most  decent,  polite,  or  pious  com- 

pany. Why,  then,  should  Madam 
Esmond  continue  to  blush,  and 
the  brave  Colonel  to  look  some- 
what red,  as  he  shook  his  young  friend's  hand? 

The  Colonel  asked  Mr.  George  if  ho  had 
had  good  sport?  “No,”  says  George,  curtly. 
14  Have  you l?m  And  then  he  looked  at  the  pic- 
ture of  his  father,  which  hung  in  the  parlor. 

The  Colonel,  not  a talkative  man  ordinarily, 
straightway  entered  into  a long  description  of 
his  sport,  and  described  where  he  had  been  in 
the  morning,  and  what  woods  he  had  hunted 
with  the  king’s  officers  * — how  many  birds  they 
had  shot,  and  what  game  they  had  brought 
down.  Though  not  a jocular  man  ordinarily, 
the  Colonel  made  a long  description  of  Mr. 
Braddock’s  heavy  person  and  great  boots,  as  he 
floundered  through  the  Virginian  woods,  hunt- 
ing, as  they  called  it,  with  a pack  of  dogs  gath- 
ered from  various  houses,  with  a pack  of  ne- 
groes barking  as  loud  as  the  dogs,  and  actually 
shooting  the  deer  when  they  came  in  sight  of 
him.  “ Great  God,  Sir  1’*  saya  Mr.  Brnddock, 
puffing  anti  blowing,  u what  would  Sir  Robert 
have  said,  in  Norfolk,  to  see  a man  hunting 
with  a fowling-piece  in  bis  hand,  and  a pack  of 
dogs  actually  laid  on  to  a turkey  !** 

**  Indeed,  Colonel,  you  are  vastly  comical 
this  afternoon  P cries  Madam  Esmond,  with  a 
neat  little  laugh,  while  her  son  listened  to  the 
story,  looking  more  glum  than  ever.  What 
Sir  Robert  is  there  at  Norfolk  ? Is  ho  one  of 
the  newly-arrived  army  gentlemen  ?" 

u The  General  meant  Norfolk  at  home,  mad- 
am, not  Norfolk  in  Virgiuin/1  said  Colonel 
Washington.  “ Mr.  Brnddock  had  been  talk- 
ing of  n visit  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  who  lived 
in  that  county,  and  of  the  great  hunts  the  old 
minister  kept  there,  and  of  his  grand  palace, 
and  his  pictures  at  Houghton,  I should  like  to 
see  a good  field  and  a good  fox-chase  at  home 


honor  and  fashion  over  their  cups,  and  perhaps 
thought  that  all  their  sayings  and  doings  were 
not  precisely  such  as  would  tend  to  instruct  or 
edify  a young  man  on  his  entrance  into  life;  but 
be  wisely  chose  to  tell  no  tales  out  of  school,  and 
said  that  Ham*  and  George,  now  they  were  com- 
ing into  the  world,  must  take  their  share  of  good 
and  bad,  and  hear  what  both  sorts  had  to  say. 

“To  bo  with  a veteran  officer  of  the  finest 
army  in  the  world,”  faltered  the  widow  ; “with 
gentlemen  who  have  been  bred  in  the  midst  of 
the  Court;  with  friends  of  his  Royal  Highness, 
the  Duke — ” 

The  widow’s  friend  only  inclined  hia  head. 
He  did  not  choose  to  allow  his  countenance  to 
depart  from  its  usual  handsome  gravity. 

“And  with  you,  dear  Colonel  Washington, 
by  whom  my  father  always  set  such  store.  You 
don’t  know  how  much  he  trusted  in  you.  You 
will  take  care  of  my  boy,  Sir,  will  not  you  ? 
You  are  but  five  years  older,  yet  I trust  to  you 
more  than  to  his  seniors ; my  father  always  told 
the  children,  I always  hade  them,  to  look  up  to 
Mr.  Washington.” 

“ You  know  1 would  have  done  any  thing  to 
win  Colonel  Esmond's  favor.  Madura,  how 
much  would  I not  venture  to  merit  Im  daugh- 
ter’s f* 

The  gentleman  bowed  with  not  too  ill  a 
grace.  The  lady  blushed,  and  dropped  one  of 
die  lowest  courtesies.  ( Madam  Esmond’s  courte- 
sy was  considered  unrivaled  over  the  whole 
province.)  “ Mr.  Washington,”  she  said,  “will 
be  always  sure  of  a mother’s  affection  while  he 
gives  so  much  of  his  to  her  children.”  And  so 
saying  she  gave  him  her  hand,  which  he  kissed 
with  profound  politeness.  The  little  lady  pres- 
ently re-entered  her  mansion,  leaning  upon  the 
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better  than  any  sight  in  the  world,”  the  honest 
sportsman  added,  with  a sigh. 

“ Nevertheless  there  is  good  sport  here,  as  I 
was  saying,”  said  young  Esmond,  with  a sneer. 

“What  sport?”  cries  the  other,  looking  at 
him. 

“ Why,  sure  you  know,  without  looking  at  me 
so  fiercely,  and  stamping  your  foot,  as  if  you 
were  going  to  charge  me  with  the  foils.  Are 
you  not  the  best  sportsman  of  the  country-side  ? 
Are  there  not  all  the  fish  of  the  field,  and  the 
beasts  of  the  trees,  and  the  fowls  of  the  sea — no 
— the  fish  of  the  trees,  and  the  beasts  of  the  sea 
— and  the — bah  ! You  know  what  I mean.  I 
mean  shad,  and  salmon,  and  rock-fish,  and  roe- 
deer, and  hogs,  and  buffaloes,  and  bisons,  and 
elephants,  for  what  I know.  I'm  no  sportsman.” 

“No,  indeed,”  said  Mr.  Washington,  with  a 
look  of  scarcely  suppressed  scorn. 

“ Yes,  I understand  you.  I am  a milksop. 
I have  been  bred  at  my  mamma’s  knee.  Look 
at  these  pretty  apron-strings,  Colonel ! Who 
would  not  like  to  be  tied  to  them  ? See  of 
what  a charming  color  they  are  ! I remember 
when  they  were  black — that  was  for  my  grand- 
father.” 

“ And  who  would  not  mourn  for  such  a gen- 
tleman ?”  said  the  Colonel,  as  the  widow,  sur- 
prised, looked  at  her  son. 

“And,  indeed,  I wish  my  grandfather  were 
here,  and  would  resurge,  as  he  promises  to  do 
on  his  tombstone,  and  would  bring  my  father, 
the  Ensign,  with  him.” 

“Ah,  Harry!”  cries  Mrs.  Esmond,  bursting 
into  tears,  as  at  this  juncture  her  second  son 
entered  the  room,  in  just  such  another  suit  — 
gold-corded  frock,  braided  waistcoat,  silver-hilt- 
ed  sword,  and  solitaire — as  that  which  his  elder 
brother  wore.  ‘ * Oh,  Harry,  Harry !”  cries  Mad- 
am Esmond,  and  flies  to  her  younger  son. 

“What  is  it,  mother  ?”  asks  Harry,  taking  her 
in  his  arms.  “ What  is  the  matter,  Colonel  ?” 

“ Upon  my  life,  it  would  puzzle  me  to  say,” 
answered  the  Colonel,  biting  his  lips. 

“A  mere  question,  Hal,  about  pink  riblnms, 
which  I think  vastly  becoming  to  our  mother ; 
as,  no  doubt,  the  Colonel  does.” 

“ Sir,  will  you  please  to  speak  for  yourself?” 
cried  the  Colonel,  bustling  up,  and  then  sinking 
his  voice  again. 

“ He  speaks  too  much  for  himself,”  wept  the 
widow. 

“ I protest  I don’t  any  more  know  the  source 
of  these  tears  than  the  source  of  the  Nile,”  said 
George;  “ and  if  the  picture  of  my  father  were 
to  begin  to  cry,  I should  almost  as  much  won- 
der at  the  paternal  tears.  What  have  I utter- 
ed ? An  allusion  to  ribbons ! Is  there  some 
poisoned  pin  in  them,  which  has  been  stuck  into 
my  mother’s  heart  by  a guilty  fiend  of  a London 
mantua-maker  ? I professed  to  wish  to  be  led 
in  these  lovely  reins  all  my  life  long.”  And  he 
turned  a pirouette  on  his  scarlet  heels. 

“George  Warrington,  what  devil’s  dance  are 
you  dancing  now  ?”  asked  Harry,  who  loved  his 
mother,  who  loved  Mr.  Washington,  but  who, 


of  all  creatures,  loved  and  admired  his  brother 
George. 

“ My  dear  child,  you  do  not  understand  danc- 
ing — you  care  not  for  the  politer  arts — you  can 
get  no  more  music  out  of  a spinnet  than  by  pull- 
ing a dead  hog  by  the  ear.  By  nature  you  were 
made  for  a man — a man  of  war — I do  not  mean 
a seventy-four,  Colonel  George,  like  that  hulk 
which  brought  the  hulking  Mr.  Braddock  into 
our  river.  His  Excellency,  too,  is  a man  of 
warlike  turn,  a follower  of  the  sports  of  the 
field.  I am  a milksop,  as  I have  had  the  honor 
to  say.” 

“ You  never  showed  it  yet.  You  beat  that 
great  Maryland  man,  who  was  twice  your  size,” 
breaks  out  Harry. 

“ Under  compulsion,  George.  ’Tis  lupto,  my 
lad,  or  else  *tis  tuptomai , as  thy  breech  well  knew 
when  we  followed  school.  But  I am  of  a quiet 
turn,  and  would  never  lift  my  hand  to  pull  a 
trigger — no,  nor  a nose,  nor  any  thing  but  a 
rose.”  And  here  he  took  and  handled  one  of 
Madam  Esmond’s  bright  pink  apron  ribbons.  “ I 
hate  sporting,  which  you  and  the  Colonel  love ; 
and  I want  to  shoot  nothing  alive  — not  a tur- 
key, nor  a titmouse,  nor  an  ox,  nor  an  ass,  nor 
any  thing  that  has  ears.  Those  curls  of  Mr. 
Washington’s  are  prettily  powdered.” 

The  militia  colonel,  who  had  been  offended 
by  the  first  part  of  the  talk,  and  very  much  puz- 
zled by  the  last,  had  taken  a modest  draught 
from  the  great  china  bowl  of  apple  toddy  which 
stood  to  welcome  the  guests  in  this  as  in  all 
Virginia  houses,  and  was  further  cooling  him- 
self by  pacing  the  balcony  in  a very  stately 
manner. 

Again  almost  reconciled  with  the  elder,  the 
appeased  mother  stood  giving  a hand  to  each 
of  her  sons.  George  put  his  disengaged  hand 
on  Harry’s  shoulder.  “ I say  one  thing,  George,” 
says  he,  with  a flushing  face. 

“ Say  twenty  things,  Don  Enrico,”  cries  the 
other. 

“If  you  are  not  fond  of  sporting  and  that, 
and  don’t  care  for  killing  game  and  hunting, 
being  cleverer  than  me,  why  shouldst  thou  not 
stop  at  homp  and  be  quiet,  and  let  me  go  out 
with  Colonel  George  and  Mr.  Braddock — that’s 
what  I say,”  says  Harry,  delivering  himself  of 
his  speech. 

The  widow  looked  eagerly  from  the  dark- 
haired to  the  fair-haired  boy.  She  knew  not 
from  which  she  would  like  to  part. 

“ One  of  our  family  must  go  because  honneur 
oblige , and  my  name  being  number  one,  number 
one  must  go  first,  ” says  George. 

“Told  you  so,”  6aid  poor  Harry. 

“One  must  stay,  or  who  is  to  look  after 
mother  at  home  ? We  can  not  afford  to  be  both 
scalped  by  Indians  or  fricasseed  by  French.” 

“Fricasseed  by  French,”  cries  Hany,  “the 
best  troops  of  the  world  ! Englishmen  ! I 
should  like  to  see  them  fricasseed  by  the  French ! 
What  a mortal  thrashing  you  will  give  them !” 
and  the  brave  lad  sighed  to  think  he  should  not 
be  present  at  the  battue* 
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George  sate  down  to  the  harpsichord  and 
played  and  sang  44 Malbrook  s'en  va  t'en  guerre 
Mir  on  ton  mi  ronton  mirontaine ,”  at  the  sound  of 
which  music  the  gentleman  from  the  balcony 
entered.  “ I am  playing  4 God  save  the  King,* 
Colonel,  in  compliment  to  the  new  expedition.” 

“I  never  know  whether  thou  art  laughing  or 
in  earnest,”  said  the  simple  gentleman,  44 but 
surely  methinks  that  is  not  the  air.” 

George  performed  ever  so  many  trills  and 
quavers  upon  his  harpsichord,  and  their  guest 
watched  him,  wondering,  perhaps,  that  a gen- 
tleman of  George’s  condition  could  set  himself 
to  such  an  effeminate  business.  Then  the  Col* 
onel  took  out  his  watch,  saying  that  His  Excel- 
lency’s coach  would  be  here  almost  immediate- 
ly, and  asking  leave  to  retire  to  his  apartment, 
and  put  himself  in  a fit  condition  to  appear  be- 
fore her  Ladyship’s  company. 

44  Colonel  Washington  knows  the  way  to  his 
room  pretty  well !”  said  George,  from  the  harp- 
sichord, looking  over  his  shoulder,  but  never 
offering  to  stir. 

44  Let  me  show  the  Colonel  to  his  chamber,” 
cried  the  widow,  in  great  wrath,  and  sailed  out 
of  the  apartment,  followed  by  the  enraged  and 
bewildered  Colonel,  as  George  continued  crash- 
ing among  the  keys.  Her  high-spirited  guest 
felt  himself  insulted,  he  could  hardly  say  how ; 
he  was  outraged,  and  he  could  not  speak;  he 
was  almost  stifling  with  anger. 

Harry  Warrington  remarked  their  friend’s 
condition.  “For  Heaven’s  sake,  George,  what 
does  this  all  mean?”  he  asked  his  brother. 
44  Why  shouldn’t  he  kiss  her  hand?”  (George 
had  just  before  fetched  out  his  brother  from 
their  library,  to  watch  this  harmless  salute.) 


14 1 tell  you  it  is  nothing  but  common  kind- 
ness.” 

“Nothing  but  common  kindness!”  shrieked 
out  George.  “Look  at  that,  Hal!  Is  that 
common  kindness  ?”  and  he  showed  his  junior 
the  unlucky  paper  over  which  he  had  been 
brooding  for  some  time.  It  was  but  a fragment, 
though  the  meaning  was  indeed  clear  without 
the  preceding  text. 

The  paper  commenced 44  is  older  than  my- 

self, but  I,  again , am  older  than  my  years  ; and 
you  know , dear  brother,  have  ever  been  considered 
a sober  person.  All  children  are  better  for  a fa- 
ther's superintendence,  and  her  two,  I trust , will 
fold  in  me  a tender  friend  and  guardian," 

44  Friend  and  guardian ! Curse  him ! ” shriek- 
ed out  George,  clenching  his  fists — and  his  broth- 
er read  on : 

44 ....  The  flattering  offer  which  General  Brad- 
dock  hath  made  me  will,  of  course , oblige  me  to 
postpone  this  matter  until  after  the  campaign . 
When  ice  have  given  the  French  a sufficient  drub- 
bing, I shall  return  to  repose  under  my  own  vine 
and  fig-tree," 

44  He  means  Castlewood.  These  are  his  vines,” 
George  cries  again,  shaking  his  fist  at  the  creep- 
ers sunning  themselves  on  the  wall. 

44 Under  my  own  vine  and  fig-tree ; when 

I hope  soon  to  present  my  dear  brother  to  his  new 
sister-in-law.  She  has  a pretty  Scripture  name , 
which  is ” — and  here  the  document  ended. 

44  Which  is  Rachel,”  George  went  on,  bitter- 
ly. “Rachel  is  by  no  means  weeping  for  her 
children,  and  has  every  desire  to  be  comforted. 
Now,  Harr}'!  Let  us  up  stairs  at  once,  kneol 
down  as  becomes  us,  and  say,  ‘Dear  papa,  wel- 
come to  your  house  of  Castlewood.’  ” 
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UNITED  STATES. 

THE  Mormons  in  Utah  have  broken  out  into  open 
rebellion.  Early  in  October  the  advance  of  the 
army  under  command  of  Colonel  Alexander  reach- 
ed Ham’s  Fork,  about  t-wo  hundred  miles  from  Salt 
Lake  City.  Here  a letter  was  received  from  Brig- 
ham Young,  declaring  that  he  w’as  still  Governor 
of  the  Territory.  44  By  virtue  of  the  authority 
vested  in  me,”  he  says,  44 1 have  issued  and  for- 
warded to  you  a copy  of  my  proclamation  forbid- 
ding the  entrance  of  armed  forces  into  the  Terri- 
tory. This  you  have  disregarded.  I now  further 
direct  that  you  retire  from  the  Territory  by  the 
same  route  you  entered.  Should  you  deem  this 
impracticable,  and  prefer  to  remain  until  spring  in 
the  vicinity  of  vour  present  encampment,  you  can 
do  so  in  peace,  and  unmolested,  on  condition  that 
you  deposit  your  arms  and  ammunition  with  Lewis 
Robinson,  Quartermaster-General  of  the  Territory, 
and  leave  in  the  spring  as  soon  as  the  condition  of 
the  roads  will  allow  you  to  march ; and  should 
you  fall  short  of  provisions,  they  can  be  furnished 
you  upon  making  the  proper  application  therefor.” 
inclosed  was  a copy  of  the  proclamation,  dated 
September  15,  directed  to  the  citizens  of  Utah,  re- 
citing the  wrong*  and  grievances  which  it  is  al- 
leged the  Mormons  have  sustained  during  the  last 


twenty-five  years.  44  Our  opponents,”  it  is  said, 
44  have  availed  themselves  of  the  prejudice  existing 
against  us  because  of  our  religious  faith  to  send  out 
a formidable  host  to  accomplish  our  destruction. 
We  have  had  no  opportunity  of  defending  ourselves 
against  foul  and  unjust  aspersions  against  us.  We 
are  condemned  unheard,  and  forced  to  defend  our- 
selves against  an  armed  mercenary  mob.  The  is- 
sue which  has  thus  been  forced  upon  us  compels  us 
to  resort  to  the  great  first  law  of  self-preservation. 
Our  duty  to  ourselves  and  to  our  families  requires 
us  not  tamely  to  submit  to  be  driven  and  slain 
without  an  attempt  to  preserve  ourselves.  There- 
fore,” concludes  the  proclamation,  “I,  Brigham 
Young,  Governor  and  Superintendent  of  Indian 
Affairs  for  the  Territory  of  Utah,  in  the  name  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States  in  the  Territory  of 
Utah,  forbid — First,  All  armed  forces  of  every  de- 
scription from  coming  into  this  Territory,  under 
any  pretext  whatever.  Second , That  all  the  forces 
in  said  Territory  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to 
march  at  a moment’s  notice  to  repel  any  and  all 
such  invasion.  Third , Martial  law  is  hereby  de- 
clared to  exist  in  this  Territory  from  and  after  the 
publication  of  this  proclamation;  and  no  person 
shall  be  allowed  to  pass  and  repass  into,  or  through, 
or  from  tbis  Territory  without  a permit  from  the 
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proper  authority.”  To  this  letter  and  proclama- 
tion Colonel  Alexander  replied  that  the  troops  had 
entered  the  Territory  by  the  order  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  and  that  their  further  move- 
ments would  depend  entirely  upon  orders  issued  by 
competent  military  authority.  On  the  5th  of  Oc- 
tober a body  of  some  500  Mormons,  who  had  gain- 
ed the  rear  of  the  advance  post,  made  a sudden  at- 
tack upon  three  Government  trains,  numbering 
seventy-eight  wagons,  which  were  totally  destroy- 
ed. Colonel  Alexander,  in  his  dispatch  to  the  War 
Department,  announces  his  intention  to  press  for- 
ward by  a somewhat  circuitous  route,  with  the  in- 
tention, if  possible,  of  wintering  in  the  Mormon  vil- 
lages on  Bear  River ; but  if  he  finds  the  enemy  too 
strong,  he  will  encamp  for  the  winter  under  tents 
in  the  Wind  River  Mountains,  where  good  valleys 
and  stock  can  be  found.  The  supplies  on  hand 
will  be  sufficient  for  six  months.  There  is,  he 
says,  no  doubt  of  the  hostile  intentions  of  the  Mor- 
mons, and  he  urges  that  supplies  and  reinforce- 
ments shall  be  forwarded  as  early  as  possible  in 
the  spring.  He  suggests  that  troops  be  sent  from 
California  and  Oregon — the  roads  from  that  direc- 
tion being  probably  passable  all  winter,  or,  at  all 
events,  much  earlier  than  those  from  the  east. 

In  Kansas  the  Free  State  majority  has  been  still 
further  increased  by  the  rejection  of  the  returns 
from  INI ‘Gee  County,  which  gave  a 44  Democratic” 
majority  of  1200,  although  there  are  not  one  hun- 
dred voters  in  the  county.  Governor  Walker  re- 
fused to  comply  with  a mandamus  issued  by  Judge 
Cato,  directing  him  to  give  certificates  to  the  per- 
sons claiming  to  have  been  elected  to  the  Territo- 
rial Legislature  by  the  fraudulent  vote  in  Johnson 
County,  noted  in  our  last  Record.  The  Constitu- 
tional Convention  reassembled  late  in  October,  and 
adjourned  November  9,  having  drafted  a Constitu- 
tion for  the  State  of  Kansas.  The  entire  document 
has  not  yet  been  made  public,  but  brief  abstracts 
show  that  its  general  features  do  not  differ  materi- 
ally from  those  of  the  other  States,  with  the  excep- 
tion that  free  negroes  are  not  to  be  permitted  to 
live  in  the  State  under  any  circumstances.  The 
subject  of  slavery  is  treated  in  four  separate  sec- 
tions, which  provide  that  the  light  of  property  in 
slaves  and  their  increase  is  as  inviolable  as  the 
right  to  any  other  property ; that  the  Legislature 
shall  have  no  power  to  pass  laws  for  the  emancipa- 
tion of  slaves  without  the  consent  of  their  owners, 
or  without  making  for  them  a full  equivalent  in 
money,  or  to  prevent  emigrants  from  bringing 
their  slaves  into  the  State ; but  shall  have  power 
to  pass  laws  permitting  the  owners  to  emancipate ; 
and  to  secure  humane  treatment  to  slaves,  and  in 
case  of  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  owners  to  comply 
with  these  law's,  to  have  such  slaves  sold  for  the 
benefit  of  the  owners.  It  is  also  provided  that  the 
right  of  trial  by  jury  shall  be  secured  to  slaves  ac- 
cused of  crimes  higher  than  petit  larceny ; and  that 
any  person  who  shall  dismember  or  kill  a slave  shall 
suffer  the  same  punishment  as  though  the  offense 
had  been  committed  on  a free  white  person,  except 
in  case  of  insurrection  of  such  slave.  The  Con- 
stitution, as  a whole,  is  not  to  be  submitted  to  the 
people  for  ratification ; but  an  election  is  to  be  held 
on  the  21st  of  December,  1857,  to  decide  whether 
the  clauses  relating  to  slavery  shall  be  retained. 
The  ballots  are  to  read,  44  Constitution  with  Slav- 
ery,” and  “Constitution  without  Slavery.”  In 
case  there  is  a majority  of  the  latter  ballots,  the 
slavery  clauses  are  to  be  stricken  out,  and  then 


“ slavery  shall  no  longer  exist  in  the  State  of  Kan- 
sas, except  that  the  right  of  property  in  slaves  now 
in  the  Territory  shall  in  no  manner  be  interfered 
with.”  The  Constitution  as  thus  ratified  is  to  be 
forwarded  to  Congress  for  approval.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  Convention,  Mr.  Calhoun,  is  to  issue 
the  writs  of  election,  examine  the  votes,  and  de- 
clare the  result,  so  that  practically  the  present 
Territorial  Government  comes  to  an  end  on  the  day 
of  the  election.  Provision  is  made  for  altering  the 
Constitution  after  1864 ; but  no  alteration  can  be 
made  affecting  the  right  of  property  in  slaves. 

The  President  has  recognized  the  new  Govern- 
ment of  Nicaragua,  by  receiving  its  Minister,  Sefior 
Yrissari,  with  whom  a treaty  has  been  concluded, 
guaranteeing  the  opening  of  the  Transit  Line,  un- 
der the  joint  protection  of  the  United  States  and 
the  States  of  Central  America,  with  free  porta  at 
each  terminus.  Costa  Rica  has  also  sent  special 
envoys  in  the  persons  of  Sefiors  Escalente  and  Mo- 
lina, who,  on  being  presented  to  the  President,  ex- 
pressed the  confidence  entertained  by  their  Govern- 
ment in  the  wrisdom  and  good  feeling  of  the  United 
States.  Mr.  Buchanan,  in  reply,  said  that  he  would 
be  rejoiced  to  see  all  the  Central  American  States 
united  in  one  confederacy.  In  the  mean  while, 
Walker  has  departed  on  a new  expedition.  On 
the  10th  of  November  he  was  arrested  in  New  Or- 
leans on  a charge  of  violating  the  neutrality  laws 
by  setting  on  foot  a military  expedition  against  the 
States  of  Costa  Rica  and  Nicaragua.  He  was  lib- 
erated upon  giving  bail  in  the  sum  of  $2000  for  his 
appearance  on  the  17th.  Instead  of  remaining  he 
embarked  on  a Mobile  packet,  from  which,  when 
down  the  river,  he  was  transferred  to  the  steamer 
Fashum , which  had  set  out  with  three  or  four 
hundred  “ emigrants  for  Nicaragua.”  The  Fashion 
was' regularly  cleared  at  the  Custom-House,  and 
had  on  board  no  arms  or  ammunition.  These  muni- 
tions were  apparently  taken  on  board  from  some 
point  below,  where  they  had  been  stored.  The 
precise  point  toward  which  the  expedition  is  direct- 
ed is  unknown.- The  President  has  issued  a proc- 

lamation recognizing  the  new  treaty  negotiated 
with  Peru,  which  provides  that  free  ships  shall 
make  free  goods,  and  that  the  property  of  neutrals 
on  board  of  enemies’  vessels  shall  not  be  subject  to 
confiscation  or  detention,  unless  the  same  be  con- 
traband of  war;  these  principles  to  apply  to  the 
commerce  and  navigation  of  all  such  powers  as 
consent  to  adopt  them  as  permanent  and  immuta- 
ble. 

The  severity  of  the  financial  pressure  has  re- 
laxed during  the  month ; but  business  remains  in 
a state  of  great  depression,  and  there  is  much  dis- 
tress, especially  in  the  large  cities,  among  those 
who  have  been  thrown  out  of  employment.  In 
New  York  large  meetings  of  the  unemployed  have 
been  held,  and  at  first  serious  apprehensions  of  vio- 
lence w ere  entertained.  These  proved  to  be  ground- 
less.— The  month  has  been  signalized  by  a series 
of  brutal  crimes,  committed  chiefly  by  foreigners, 
many  of  them  almost  boys.  James  Rodgers,  a lad 
of  eighteen,  while  intoxicated,  stabbed  an  unof- 
fending man  named  Swanston,  inflicting  a mortal 
wound.  He  has  been  tried  for  murder,  found 
guilty,  and  sentenced  to  be  executed. — Four  young 
desperadoes,  named  O’Connell,  Toole,  Hagan,  and 
44  Sailor  Dan,”  broke  into  a cellar  occupied  by  an 
aged  Swiss  woman,  outraged  her  person,  and  choked 
her  to  death;  they  have  all  been  arrested,  and 
await  their  trial. — Francis  Vincent,  the  keeper  of 
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a lager-bier  saloon,  was  murdered  by  a gang  of 
foreigners,  supposed  to  be  convicts  deported  from 
Spain,  one  of  whom  has  been  apprehended.  Henry 
F.  Hamilton  was  shot  by  John  Maroney,  who  is 
under  arrest,  in  a quarrel  concerning  a prostitute. — 
Richard  Barrett  and  Sarah  Dempsey  were  stabbed 
in  a disreputable  house  by  a gang  of  foreigners, 
only  one  of  whom  has  been  identified,  'these  are 
but  a portion  of  the  actual  murders  of  the  month 
in  the  city  of  New  York.  Other  crimes  of  high 
grade  have  been  of  unusual  frequency. — Michael 
Cancemi,  the  Italian  who  killed  policeman  Ander- 
son a few  months  since,  has  been  convicted  of  mur- 
der at  his  second  trial,  the  jury  on  the  first  trial  not 
being  able  to  agree. 

In  Massachusetts  Hon.  N.  P.  Banks  has  been 
chosen  Governor  by  a majority  of  more  than  20,000 , 
the  Republicans  have  a large  majority  in  the  Leg- 
islature.— In  New  York  the  Democratic  State  ticket 
succeeded  by  an  average  majority  of  18,000 ; the 
Legislature  is  almost  equally  divided,  the  Repub- 
licans apparently  having  a slight  preponderance. 
There  was  a great  decrease  in  the  number  of  votes 
compared  with  the  Presidential  election,  chiefly  of 
Republicans  and  Americans,  the  Democrats  very 
nearly  holding  their  own. — In  New  Jersey  the  Dem- 
ocrats succeeded  in  electing  a large  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  Legislature. 

An  emigrant  train  from  Missouri,  proceeding  to 
California,  was  attacked  by  Indians,  about  the  mid- 
dle of  September,  in  the  Santa  Clara  canon,  some 
three  hundred  miles  south  of  Salt  Lake  City,  and 
of  133  persons  all  except  fifteen  were  killed.  The 
causes  which  led  to  this  massacre  are  involved  in 
obscurity.  It  is  said  that  the  emigrants  were  ex- 
ceedingly abusive  toward  the  Mormons  through 
whose  village  they  passed,  and  attempted  to  de- 
stroy the  Indians  by  giving  them  poisoned  meat. 
Other  reports  attribute  the  massacre  to  the  instiga- 
tion of  the  Mormons,  in  revenge  for  the  death  of 
Parley  Pratt.  Succeeding  trains  of  emigrants  re- 
port that  they  heard  the  Mormons  exulting  in  the 
massacre,  and  saw  some  of  the  effects  of  the  mur- 
dered men  in  the  possession  of  Mormon  leaders. 
They  also  report  that  the  Saints  all  along  the  route 
were  bitter  in  their  denunciations  of  the  Gentiles. 
— The  late  Vigilance  Committee  in  San  Francisco 
have  published  a document  virtually  dissolving  the 
Association,  and  announcing  that  all  existing  pen- 
alties attached  to  sentences  of  expatriation  are  re- 
scinded.— The  grand  jury  have  found  a bill  against 
Mr.  Haraszthy,  late  refiner  and  melter  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  Mint,  charging  him  with  having  embez- 
sled  $151,000  in  gold  from  the  establishment. — 
Another  grove  of  mammoth  trees  has  been  discov- 
ered in  Mariposa  County.  The  trees  are  said  to 
average  three  hundred  feet  in  height,  and  to  meas- 
ure from  ten  to  thirty  feet  in  diameter. — The  Mor- 
mons have  left  Carson  Valley  in  a body.  Their 
trains  numbered  985  souls,  with  abundance  of  stock, 
a large  amount  of  money,  and  provisions  for  a year. 
Their  destination  iB  Washington  Territory,  near  the 
Russian  frontiers. 

SOUTHERN  AMERICA 

The  condition  of  Mexico  is  deplorable.  Revolu- 
tionary movements  are  announced  in  almost  every 
quarter.  No  sooner  is  one  put  down  than  others 
arise.  At  the  present  moment  two  of  the  most  im- 
portant cities  in  the  Republic,  Queretaro  in  the 
west,  and  Cuernacava  in  the  south,  are  held  by  the 
insurgents.  The  highways  are  infested  with  rob- 
bers and  murderers;  assassinations  are  of  every- 


day occurrence.  In  the  State  of  JAlisco  the  annu- 
al fair  at  San  Juan  de  Lagos,  usually  held  in  De- 
cember, has  been  indefinitely  postponed  by  order 
of  the  authorities,  simply  on  account  of  the  inse- 
curity of  the  roads.  In  Yucatan,  a war,  partly 
revolutionary  and  partly  a contest  of  races,  has 
raged  for  months.  Village  after  village  has  been 
attacked  by  the  Indians,  who  murder  men,  women, 
and  children  indiscriminately.  General  Barreda, 
the  Governor,  announces  that  a war  of  extermina^ 
tion  will  be  waged  against  the  Indians,  and  hints 
that  he  may  be  called  upon  to  assume  dictatorial 
powers.  The  General  Government,  so  far  from  bo- 
ing  able  to  repress  disorders  in  the  provinces,  can 
scarcely  maintain  itself  in  the  capital.  Congress 
is  now  in  session,  and,  after  much  delay,  has  clothed 
President  Comonfort  with  dictatorial  powers.  The 
Constitution  recently  adopted  guaranteed  to  citi- 
zens the  right  of  peaceably  assembling,  of  carrying 
armB  for  self-defense,  and  of  traveling  through  the 
country  without  passports ; these  guarantees  are 
suspended.  The  power  is  also  granted  to  Govern- 
ment to  proceed  summarily  against  political  offend- 
ers, and  to  punish  them  by  imprisonment  or  ban- 
ishment, without  having  recourse  to  the  judicial 
tribunals.  In  the  mean  time,  the  difficulties  with 
Spain,  notwithstanding  the  interposition  of  France 
and  England,  remain  unsettled,  and  a descent  by 
the  force  assembled  at  Havana  is  looked  for  as 
likely  to  occur  at  any  moment. 

The  relations  between  the  Central  American 
States  are  far  from  amicable.  The  Costa  Rica  Gov- 
ernment seems  determined  to  maintain  possession 
of  the  Transit  route.  Colonel  Cauty,  in  its  name, 
demanded  the  custody  of  the  fort  of  San  Carlos, 
“for  the  better  custody  of  this  position  against  the 
dangers  of  filibusterism,  and  the  regulation  of  some 
political  affairs  upon  which  depend  the  commercial 
interests  of  the  whole  of  Central  America,  which 
the  Government  of  Nicaragua  can  not  sufficiently 
guarantee. f>  In  case  this  demand  was  not  com- 
plied with,  he  threatens  to  blockade  the  fort  till  it 
is  reduced  by  hunger.  The  existing  Government 
of  Nicaragua  considered  this  as  an  actual  declara- 
tion of  war,  and  on  the  19th  of  October  announced 
that  “Nicaragua  accepts  the  war  which  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Costa  Rica  makes,  and  will  vindicate 
its  rights  treacherously  outraged  by  that  Govern- 
ment ; will  preserve  intact  its  rights  to  all  the  line 
of  transit  by  the  river  and  lake ; and  will  proceed 
to  raise  the  necessary  force  for  this  purpose.  ” Three 
days  later  General  Monegas  (since  chosen  President 
by  the  electors  named  in  September)  announced 
that  be  was  about  to  march  to  Granada  to  engage 
seriously  in  the  operations  of  the  war.  The  new 
expedition  of  Walker,  elsewhere  noted  in  this  Re- 
cord, will  probably  give  a new  phase  to  affairs. 

A civil  war  has  for  months  existed  in  the  Do- 
minican Republic.  At  the  latest  dates  President 
Baez  was  besieged  in  the  capital  by  General  San- 
tana, whose  authority  seems  paramount  through- 
out the  country.  It  is  apprehended  that  the  ulti- 
mate result  of  the  civil  war,  together  with  the  dis- 
putes between  Dominica  and  Hayti,  will  be  to 
throw  the  whole  island  under  the  dominion  of  the 
black  Emperor  Soulouque. 

The  latest  revolution  in  South  America  is  that 
in  Bolivia , where  Sefior  Linarez  has  pronounced 
against  General  Cordova,  the  President,  who  re- 
fused to  abandon  his  office,  and,  raising  some  forces, 
marched  in  search  of  his  rival.  For  some  time  no 
one  at  the  capital  seemed  to  know  where  was  either 
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of  the  claimant^to  supreme  power ; but  at  the  latest 
dates  Linarez  had  been  heard  of  in  dose  pursuit  of 
Cordova. 

EUROPE. 

The  tidings  of  the  financial  panic  in  America 
were  followed  by  a severe  pressure  in  Great  Brit- 
ain. Numerous  failures  of  houses  engaged  in  the 
American  trade  were  announced.  Two  large  joint- 
stock  banks  in  Scotland,  with  an  aggregate  capital 
of  more  than  twelve  million  dollars  were  obliged 
to  suspend.  A general  run  upon  all  other  banks 
took  place.  The  Bank  of  England  had  in  the 
mean  time  raised  the  rate  of  interest  successively 
to  8,  9,  and  10  per  cent.,  but  even  at  these  rates 
found  it  impossible  to  meet  the  demand  for  dis- 
counts, it  being  prohibited  by  law  from  issuing 
notes  beyond  a certain  amount  proportioned  to  the 
specie  in  its  vaults.  In  this  emergency  the  Gov- 
ernment formally  recommended  to  the  bank  to 
disregard  the  prohibitory  law,  and  to  issue  notes 
to  any  amount  upon  good  security,  the  Ministers 
pledging  themselves  to  bring  forward  a bill  of  in- 
demnity at  the  ensuing  session  of  Parliament.  The 
immediate  effect  of  this  measure  was  to  restore  pub- 
lic confidence. — An  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made 
on  the  3d  of  November  to  launch  the  mammoth 
steamer  heretofore  known  as  the  Great  Eastern , but 
which  has  now  been  formally  christened  leviathan 
The  attempt  was  to  be  resumed  on  the  2d  of  De- 
cember. 

The  financial  revulsion  has  extended  to  France, 
and  the  Bank  of  France  has,  like  that  of  England, 
raised  its  rates  of  discount  to  a maximum  of  10  per 
cent.  The  export  and  distillation  of  cereals  has 
been  prohibited.  The  Emperor  has  published  a 
letter  to  M.  Magne,  the  Minister,  in  which  he  says 
that  public  credit  is  injured  by  chimerical  fears, 
and  bv  the  propagation  of  sot  disant  remedies  for  an 
evil  which  exists  only  in  the  imagination.  In  pre- 
ceding years,  when  a succession  of  bad  harvests 
had  compelled  the  exportation  of  many  hundreds 
of  millions  to  pay  for  corn,  a crisis  had  been  averted 
by  simple  measures  of  prudence  adopted  momenta- 
rily by  the  Bank.  This  would  be  much  more  easi- 
ly effected  now,  when  the  harvests  were  more 
abundant  and  the  metallic  reserve  more  consider- 
able. There  was  no  country  in  Europe  where  the 
public  credit  rested  on  more  extensive  and  solid 
bases ; and  the  Emperor  was  firmly  resolved  not  to 
employ  empirical  means,  which  are  resorted  to  only 
in  those  rare  cases  in  which  catastrophes  beyond 
human  foresight  break  upon  a country. — General 
Cavaignac,  who  played  one  of  the  most  prominent 
parts  in  the  Revolution  of  1848,  died  suddenly  on 
the  29th  of  November,  at  the  age  of  55.  lie  W'as 
the  unsuccessful  candidate  for  President  of  the 
short-lived  Republic,  in  opposition  to  the  present 
Emperor.  After  the  coup  d'etat  of  Decern  her,  1851, 
he  was  arrested  in  his  bed-chamber,  but  was  re- 
leased after  a short  detention,  and  has  since  resided 
in  Paris,  though  he  refused  to  acquiesce  in  the  res- 
toration of  the  Empire.  In  July  last  he  was  elected 
one  of  the  deputies  for  Paris,  in  opposition  to  the 
Government  candidates. 

THE  EAST. 

In  India  the  British  have  met  with  decided  suc- 
cess. Early  in  September  all  the  reinforcements 
that  could  for  some  time  be  expected  having  ar- 
rived before  Delhi  preparations  were  made  for  a 
vigorous  assault.  General  Wilson,  in  the  order 
of  the  day,  said  that  he  44  need  hardly  remind  the 


ttoops  of  the  cruel  murders  committed  on  their  of- 
ficers and  comrades,  as  well  as  their  wives  and 
children,  to  move  them  in  the  deadly  straggly.  No 
quarter  should  be  given  to  the  mutineers ; at  the 
same  time,  for  the  sake  of  humanity  and  the  honor 
of  the  country  they  belong  to,  he  calls  upon  them 
to  spare  ell  women  and  children  that  may  come  in 
their  way.”  Indiscriminate  plunder  was  forbidden, 
but  all  captured  property  would  be  sold,  and  the 
proceeds  divided  among  all  engaged ; any  man  con- 
cealing property  would  be  made  to  restore  it,  be- 
sides forfeiting  all  claim  to  the  general  prize.  The 
assault  was  commenced  on  the  morning  of  the  14th, 
the  entire  available  force  of  the  British  amounting 
to  about  8000  men.  A lodgment  within  the  city 
wos  effected;  and  this  success  was  vigorously  fol- 
lowed up  till  the  20th,  when  the  whole  city  was 
occupied.  The  loss  of  the  British  was  61  officers 
and  1178  men  killed  and  wounded  — nearly  one- 
third  of  all  actually  engaged.  The  retreating  Se- 
poys were  pursued  by  detachments  of  cavalry,  one 
of  which  captured  the  King  and  several  of  his  fam- 
ily. The  old  man — 90  years  of  age — was  spared, 
but  two  of  bis  sons  and  a grandson  were  put  to 
death  on  the  spot. — In  the  mean  time  preparations 
were  made  to  relieve  the  Europeans  besieged  in 
the  Residency  at  Lucknow.  General  Outrain  had 
reached  Cawnpore ; but  waived  his  right  of  com- 
mand in  favor  of  General  Havelock,  saying  that  it 
w^as  due  to  him  that  he  should  have  the  honor  of 
completing  this  achievement.  Havelock  set  out 
on  the  16th  at  the  head  of  5000  men,  fought  his  way 
through  superior  forces  of  the  enemy,  and  on  the 
25th  reached  Lucknow,  just  in  time  to  prevent  the 
capture  of  the  Residency,  which  had  been  under- 
mined by  the  enemy,  whose  batteries  were  stormed 
the  next  day.  The  sick  and  wounded,  and  women 
and  children  in  the  Residency  numbering  1000,  it 
was  found  that  the  English  force  was  insufficient 
to  conduct  them  away  in  safety.  It  was  therefore 
resolved  to  strengthen  the  fortifications,  augment 
the  garrison,  and  having  provided  them  with  sup- 
plies, to  fall  back  with  the  main  body  of  the  troops 
upon  Cawnpore  until  the  arrival  of  fresh  troops. — 
These  advantages  have  been  gained  previously  to 
the  arrival  of  any  of  the  troops  sent  out  from  En- 
gland, and  although  the  whole  of  Central  India  re- 
mains disturbed,  may  be  considered  as  decisive  of 
the  fate  of  the  revolt. 

From  China  we  learn  that  the  blockade  of  Can- 
ton River  is  strictly  enforced,  and  that  a number 
of  junks  attempting  to  pass  had  been  captured. 
The  Emperor  is  said  to  have  given  his  approbation 
to  the  course  of  Governor  Yeh,  and  to  have  resolved 
to  declare  war  against  the  English. — The  United 
States  sloop-of-war  Portsmouth  has  sailed  from 
Shanghai  for  Japan. 

A number  of  American  whalers  have  recentty 
touched  at  the  port  of  Hakodadi,  in  Japan , and 
have  been  received  favorably.  They  say  that  this 
port  will  take  the  place  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  us 
a port  of  supply  for  whaling  vessels,  the  advantages 
for  shipping  and  storing  oil  being  equal,  and  the  cli- 
mate cooler.  The  Governor  is  building  a schooner 
after  an  American  model,  and  is  about  contracting 
for  a steamboat.  He  is  very  desirous  that  foreign 
vessels  should  visit  the  place,  between  which  and 
Hong  Kong  a brisk  trade  has  already  sprung  up. 
The  report  is  contradicted  that  the  Dutch  and  Chi- 
nese monopolize  the  trade,  and  that  the  Japanese 
prefer  dealing  with  them. 
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The  Potts  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Edited  by 
the  Kev.  Robert  Aris  Willmott,  with  English 
and  American  additions,  arranged  by  Evert  A. 
Dutckinck.  (Published  by  Harper  and  Brothers.) 
A liberal  construction  is  placed  upon  the  limits  of 
time  within  which  the  selections  are  made  that 
compose  the  contents  of  this  pleasant  volume.  It 
embraces  a period  of  some  eighty-six  years,  com- 
mencing with  Beattie,  the  first  canto  of  whose 
“Minstrel”  appeared  in  1771,  and  ending  with 
Bayard  Taylor,  Stoddard,  and  Butler,  whose  recent 
sitirical  poem,  “Nothing  to  Wear,”  has  already 
given  him  a Transatlantic  reputation.  Among 
other  representatives  of  the  last  century  we  find 
extracts  from  Cowper,  Percy,  Darwin,  and  a less 
widely-known  descriptive  poet,  Professor  Crowe. 
The  great  lights  of  the  present  century,  that  are 
now  passed  away,  include  the  familiar  names  of 
Scott,  Byron,  Wordsworth,  Shelley,  Keats,  Camp- 
bell, and  Coleridge ; while,  of  distinguished  living 
poets,  we  have  specimens  from  Leigh  Hunt,  Ten- 
nyson, Kingsley,  the  Brownings,  and  others,  among 
the  English,  and,  thanks  to  the  American  editor, 
from  our  own  Bryant,  Dana,  Longfellow,  Whittier, 
Tuckerman,  Lowell,  and  so  forth,  besides  several 
pieces  by  the  honored  dead,  including  Allston, 
Brainard,  Drake,  and  Edgar  Poe.  The  selections 
have  been  made  with  particular  reference  to  their 
suitableness  for  pictorial  illustration,  but  they 
evince  the  excellent  taste  of  the  editors  by  the 
combination  of  this  quality  with  a high  order  of 
poetical  merit.  The  volume  is  full  of  engravings 
from  sketches  by  eminent  artists,  comprising  sev- 
eral which  betray  the  vigorous  touch  of  Darley. 
In  point  of  typographical  execution,  it  compares 
favorably  with  any  recent  issue  of  the  American 
press, *and  its  chaste  beauty  will  commend  it  to  the 
attention  and  the  admiration  of  the  amateur. 

Romantic  Passages  of  Southwestern  History , by 
A B.  Meek.  (Published  by  S.  H.  Goctzel  and  Co.) 
The  researches  of  which  the  fruits  are  presented  in 
this  volume  have  brought  to  light  many  curious 
and  interesting  facts  in  the  history  of  the  early  civ- 
ilization of  the  Southwest.  The  attention  of  the 
author  has  been  principally  directed  to  the  State 
of  Alabama,  the  settlement  of  Which  abounds  in 
features  of  a strongly  marked  romantic  character. 
No  portion  of  the  annals  of  French  and  Spanish 
colonization  is  more  fertile  in  incident  and  adven- 
ture than  that  which  relates  to  the  primitive  soil 
of  Alabama ; nor  is  the  later  period  of  her  history 
destitute  of  events  that  easily  assume  a rich  poetical 
coloring.  Among  these  is  the  attempt  to  form  a 
rural  colony  by  the  officers  of  Napoleon's  army,  of 
which  the  author  gives  an  interesting  narrative. 
Soon  after  the  final  overthrow  of  Napoleon  at  the 
battle  of  Waterloo,  a large  number  of  his  most 
conspicuous  followers  emigrated  to  this  country. 
Among  them  were  generals  who  had  won  renown 
on  the  battle-field,  and  ladies  who  had  figured  in 
the  drawing-rooms  of  Josephine  and  Marie  Antoi- 
nette. In  a moment  of  Arcadian  inspiration  they 
resolved  to  seek  a tranquil  home  in  the  solitude  of 
the  American  forest.  Having  formed  the  plan  of 
a miniature  republic  of  their  own,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Union,  they  petitioned  Congress  for 
a portion  of  the  public  domain  in  the  Southwest. 
This  was  granted  by  an  act  in  1817,  allowing  them 
four  townships  of  land  to  be  selected  in  the  State 
of  Alabama.  It  was  a condition  of  the  grant  that 
the  emigrants  should  devote  a certain  part  of  their 


land  to  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  and  the  olive, 
and  at  the  end  of  fourteen  years  should  pay  a small 
sum  to  the  government  for  a fee-simple  title.  This 
remarkable  colony  included  Marshal  Grouchy,  the 
hero  of  Linden,  General  Lefebvre,  Count  Clausel, 
the  two  Generals  L’Allemand,  and  a number  of 
subordinate  officers,  who  had  all  been  more  or  less 
distinguished  in  the  campaigns  of  Napoleon.  Un- 
der their  direction,  the  location  of  the  colony  was 
made  on  the  Tombigbee  River,  in  the  present  coun- 
ty of  Marengo.  During  the  year  about  four  hun- 
dred emigrants  arrived  and  took  possession  of  the 
soil,  which  was  distributed  among  them  by  lot. 
In  the  spring  after  their  emigration  they  proceeded 
to  the  cultivation  of  their  farms,  and  were  soon 
settled  down  in  the  peaceful  occupations  of  agri- 
cultural life.  Dressed  in  plain  rustic  garb,  with 
straw  liat,  homespun  coats,  and  coarse  brogan 
shoes,  these  men,  who  had  sat  in  the  councils  of 
monarchs  and  headed  armies  in  the  field,  now  drove 
the  plow  or  wielded  the  axe — literally  exchanging 
the  sword  for  the  plow-share  and  the  spear  for  the 
pruning-hook.  “ Do  you  know,  Sir,”  said  a citi- 
zen to  a traveler,  who,  in  1810,  was  passing  the 
road  from  Areola  to  Eaglesville,  “do  you  know, 
Sir,  who  is  that  fine-looking  man  who  just  ferried 
you  across  the  creek?”  “No.  Who  is  he?”  was 
the  reply.  “That,  Sir,”  said  the  citizen,  “is  the 
officer  who  commanded  Napoleon’s  advanced  guard 
when  he  returned  from  Elba.”  This  was  Colonel 
Raoul,  now  a general  in  France.  The  female  por- 
tion of  the  colonists  presented  a still  greater  con- 
trast to  their  former  condition.  Dwelling  in  rude 
cabins,  busy  with  the  labors  of  the  spinning-wheel 
and  loom,  or  working  in  their  little  gardens  with 
the  weeding-hoe  and  the  rake,  were  matrons  and 
maidens  who  had  been  born  to  proud  titles  and 
high  estates,  and  who  had  glittered  as  stars  amidst 
the  splendor  of  Versailles.  Still  they  were  content 
with  their  condition,  and  preserved  the  smiling 
face  and  cheerful  temper  which  “make  a sunshine 
in  the  shady  place.”  The  celebrated  military  of- 
ficers were  obliged  to  serve  in  the  militia  of  Ala- 
bama, and  the  sight  of  their  drill  and  discipline  by 
the  rustic  captains  of  the  day  was,  of  course,  not  a 
little  ludicrous.  For  two  or  three  years  the  col- 
onists seemed  happy  in  the  realization  of  their  pas- 
toral visions.  But  the  dream  was  too  sweet  to  last 
long,  and  a change  came  over  its  spirit.  The 
country  was  found  unsuited  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  vine  and  the  olive.  The  leaders  began  to  grow 
restless,  and  sighed  for  more  exciting  scenes.  Of- 
fers were  made  to  some  of  them  by  the  struggling 
States  of  South  America,  and  the  ferryman  left  his 
flat  and  the  plowman  his  furrow  for  posts  of  honor 
in  the  army  of  Bolivar.  Others  were  recalled 
from  their  banishment,  and  returned  to  France, 
having  never  ceased  to  feel  a natural  yearning  for 
the  beautiful  land  of  their  birth.  Thus  deprived 
of  their  leaders,  the  great  body  of  the  emigrants 
disposed  of  their  lands,  and  either  returned  to  their 
native  country  or  sought  more  congenial  homes  in 
the  cities  of  the  Southwest.  The  colony  thus  pass- 
ed away,  leaving  scarcely  a trace  of  the  simple 
patches  on  which  the  Duke  of  Dantzic  or  Count 
Clausel  once  attempted  to  cultivate  the  olive  and 
the  vine. — In  addition  to  these  singularly  inter- 
esting details,  the  volume  has  much  important 
information  with  regard  to  the  operations  of  De 
Soto,  Bienville,  and  other  pioneers  of  the  earliest 
age. 
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Classification.— No  thoughtful  person  can 

have  watched  the  tendencies  of  scientific  think- 
ing, for  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years,  without 
being  impressed  with  its  bearings  on  Natural  The- 
ology and  the  Philosophy  of  the  Mind.  A large 
class  of  scientific  men,  eminent  for  their  powers  of 
observation  and  understanding,  but  deficient  in  the 
more  subtle  and  profound  elements  of  mind  which 
mark  the  philosophic  thinker,  have  undoubtedly 
evinced  in  their  speculations  a strong  leaning  to 
Materialism,  in  what  we  must  consider  its  worst 
form — namely,  the  doctrine  that  organized  beings 
owe  their  origin  to  physical  ageqts.  The  intel- 
lectual defect  of  these  savans  is  a seeming  incapaci- 
ty to  comprehend,  appreciate,  and  feel  the  neces- 
sity of  the  fertile  idea  of  Cause . For  this  they  sub- 
stitute the  abstraction  of  Law , without  a distinct 
impression  of  the  meaning  of  the  term;  for  law 
implies  a power  that  legislates.  It  is  no  cause,  but 
only  the  mode  in  which  a cause  operates;  “not 
action,  but  a rule  of  action.”  The  distinguishing 
characteristic  of  a mind  of  the  second  class  is  its 
content  with  that  explanation  of  a problem  which 
is  one  or  two  removes  from  its  centre  and  heart. 
It  has  no  fine,  detecting  sense  of  the  real  thing 
to  be  investigated,  explained,  or  affirmed.  Too 
skeptical  to  admit  the  validity  of  that  mental  in- 
stinct, that  gravitation  to  the  truth,  which  conducts 
to  solid  and  intelligent  belief,  they  are  capable  of 
the  utmost  amount  of  mental  credulity  in  relying 
on  the  abstract  notion  of  law,  if  by  so  doing  they 
can  escape  from  the  living  conception  of  cause. 
The  introduction  of  the  idea  of  God  is  to  them  not 
only  a fallacy  but  an  affront,  and  throws  them  into 
a state  of  jntellectual  irritation  w hich  is  not  favor- 
able to  the  fair  consideration  of  the  facts  and  argu- 
ments w hich  make  such  an  introduction  necessary. 

But  the  defect  is  not  merely  intellectual.  It  is 
also  personal,  and  has  one  of  its  roots  in  the  most 
refined  form  of  vanity  and  pride.  Every  body  is 
familiar  with  the  subjectivity  and  self-assertion  of 
poets.  We  are  not  surprised  when  Dante  makes 
himself  the  lord  of  the  next  world,  and  plunges  his 
enemies  into  hell,  with  the  full  faith  that  there  can 
be  no  disagreement  between  the  Deity  and  himself 
as  to  their  guilt  or  mode  of  punishment.  We  are 
not  surprised  when  Byron  colors  all  nature  with 
the  hues  of  his  owm  spirit,  forces  natural  objects 
into  symbols  that  express  his  own  caprices  of  dis- 
gust or  desperation,  and  view's  mankind  as  limited 
to  B}'ron-kind.  But  we  are  hardly  prepared  to 
suspect  that  men  engaged  in  a scientific  scrutiny 
of  material  existences  ever  project  their  own  nature 
on  what  they  observe,  or^re  tempted  to  make  their 
own  minds  the  measure  of  things.  Yet  this  is,  in 
many  cases,  the  truth.  A clear  objective  percep- 
tion of  facts,  and  the  laws  and  principles  which  in- 
here in  facts,  is  a moral  no  less  than  a mental 
quality.  It  implied  a purification  of  the  character 
from  egotism  and  pride  of  opinion,  a rare  union  of 
humility  of  feeling  with  audacity  of  thought,  and, 
above  all,  the  triumph  of  a sincere  love  of  object- 
ive truth  over  the  desire  to  exalt  a subjective  self, \ 
The  moment  a scientific  man  begins  to  bluster 
about  his  discoveries,  and  call  them  “my  truth,” 
it  is  all  over  with  him.  He  has  given  pledges  to 
the  strongest  of  all  selfish  principles  that  he  will 
see  Nature  hereafter  only  as  Nature  squares  with 
his  theory,  and  feeds  his  self-importance.  Espe- 
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daily  if  he  calls  his  notion  Law,  and  makes  law  an 
ultimate  beyond  which  the  human  reason  can  not 
go,  he  feels  as  if  he  were  the  creator  of  that  which 
he  has  perhaps  only  imperfectly  observed.  In  his 
sage  opinion  it  is  the  folly  of  superstition  to  admit 
the  necessity  of  God,  but  he  sees  no  impropriety 
in  the  apotheosis  of  his  darling  notion ; and,  ac- 
cordingly, he  quietly  expels  God  from  the  universe, 
and  puts  himself  in  His  place.  He  does  it  as  un- 
mistakably, though  not  as  coarsely  and  obvious- 
ly, as  the  religious  fanatic,  who  projects  a deity 
from  his  malignant  passions,  and  then  insists  on 
his  being  worshiped  by  all  mankind.  The  tempta- 
tion to  substitute  self — either  in  its  emotional,  or 
imaginative,  or  reasoning  expression — for  objective 
truth,  is  a temptation  which  is  not  confined  to  any 
one  class  of  powerful  natures,  but  operates  on  all ; 
and  men  of  science  have  their  full  share  of  the  in- 
firmity. 

We  have  been  led  into  these  remarks  by  reading 
the  long  introductory  Essay  on  Classification,  in  the 
first  volume  of  Mr.  Agassiz’s  “Contributions  to 
the  Natural  History  of  North  America” — a work 
of  the  first  importance,  if  we  merely  consider  its 
positive  additions  to  our  knowledge  of  Natural 
History ; but  especially  interesting  to  us  for  the 
felicity  and  power  with  which  it  deals  with  the 
higher  philosophy  of  the  science,  and  the  superior- 
ity of  the  author  to  the  besetting  mental  sins  we 
have  indicated.  In  the  “ Essay  on  Classification,” 
the  first  of  living  naturalists  proves  himself  also 
to  be  among. the  first  of  living  thinkers  in  the 
department  of  natural  theology.  Its  publication 
we  can  not  but  think  to  be  no  mere  incident  in  the 
progress  of  science,  but  an  event.  It  imposes  on 
every  naturalist  the  duty  of  agreeing  with  Mr. 
Agassiz  or  of  refuting  him.  No  roan  of  any  sci- 
entific reputation  can  hereafter  bring  forward  the 
development  theory,  or  the  theory  that  animal 
life  can  be  produced  by  the  natural  operation  of 
physical  agents,  or  the  theory  that  God  is  an  ob- 
solete idea  in  science,  or  the  theory  that  things 
were  not  created  but  occurred,  without  harmoniz- 
ing his  theory  with  Mr.  Agassiz’s  facts,  and  grap- 
pling with  Mr.  Agassiz’s  ideas.  The  essay  will 
also  do  mucli  to  correct  the  anarchy  of  thought 
which  prevails  among  many  naturalists  w ho,  being 
observers  rather  than  thinkers,  have  confused  no- 
tions of  the  real  problems  to  be  decided,  are  some- 
times on  one  side  of  an  important  question,  some- 
times on  another,  with  an  imperfect  comprehension 
of  the  vital  points  at  issue ; and  who  need  nothing 
so  much  as  the  assistance  of  a master-mind  to  draw 
a definite  line  between  the  two  opposing  systems, 
and  to  indicate  the  consequences  of  each. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  right  of  Mr.  Agassiz 
to  speak  with  authority  on  the  philosophy  of  his 
science,  for  he  has  fairly  earned  the  right  to  speak 
by  labor,  by  study,  by  the  most  extensive  investi- 
gations, by  patient  and  continuous  thought.  The 
whole  immense  subject  of  natural  history,  in  itself 
and  in  its  literature,  is  reflected  on  the  clear  and 
comprehensive  mirror  of  his  mind.  lie  knows 
facts  and  the  relations  of  facts  so  thoroughly,  that 
he  can  wield  them  with  ease  as  elements  of  the  pro- 
foundest  philosophical  reasoning.  The  breadth  of 
his  view  preserves  him  from  the  vice  of  detaching 
classes  of  facts  from  their  relations,  emphasizing 
them  into  undue  importance,  and  severing  the  fine 
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cord  of  connection  which  gives  them  all  that  they 
have  of  real  life  and  significance.  By  the  instinct 
of  his  intelligence  he  looks  at  every  thing,  not  as 
isolated  but  os  related,  and  consequently  he  is  not 
content  with  facts,  but  searches  for  the  principles 
which  give  coherence  to  facts.  As  an  observer, 
he  is  both  rapid  and  accurate.  He  possesses  not 
merely  the  talent  of  observation,  but  its  genius; 
and  hence  his  ability  to  perform  the  enormous  tasks 
which  he  imposes  on  his  industry.  His  mind  is 
eminently  large,  sound,  fertile,  conscientious,  and 
sagacious,  quick  and  deep  in  its  insight,  wide  in 
the  range  of  its  argumentation,  capable  equally  of 
the  minutest  microscopic  scrutiny  and  the  broad- 
est generalizations,  independent  of  schools  and  sys- 
tem$,  and  inspired  by  that  grand  and  ennobling 
love  of  truth  which  is  serenely  superior  to  fear,  in- 
terest, vanity,  ambition,  or  the  desire  of  display.  In 
the  operation  of  his  mind  there  is  no  predominance 
of  any  single  power,  but  the  intellectual  action  of 
what  we  feel  to  be  a powerful  nature.  When  he 
observes,  his  whole  mind  enters  into  the  act  of  ob- 
servation, just  as  when  he  reasons,  his  whole  mind 
enters  into  the  act  of  reasoning.  This  unity  of 
z the  man  in  each  intellectual  operation  gives  to  his 
statements  and  arguments  the  character  of  deposi- 
tions under  oath.  His  personal  honor  is  pledged 
for  his  accuracy,  and  his  works  are  therefore  free 
from  those  lies  of  the  brain  which  spring  from  nar- 
row thought,  confused  perceptions,  and  hasty  gen- 
eralizations. Though  in  decided  opposition  to 
many  eminent  naturalists,  he,  in  common  with  all 
lovers  of  truth,  has  none  of  the  fretful  disputa  tive- 
n ess  of  polemics,  and  while  he  calmly  and  clearly 
controverts  antagonistic  theories,  he  exhibits  no- 
thing of  the  disputatious  spirit. 

The  “ Essay  on  Classification,”  the  reading  of 
which  has  occasioned  these  general  observations  on 
the  characteristics  of  Mr.  Agassiz  as  a scientific 
thinker,  is  addressed  to  all  minds  that  reflect,  and 
not  merely  to  the  professed  naturalist.  In  the 
general  reader,  its  perusal  will  be  likely  to  produce 
something  of  that  wonder  and  awe  which  his  first 
introduction  to  the  marvels  of  astronomy  infused 
into  bis  mind.  And  first,  Mr.  Agassiz  takes  the 
ground,  that  the  divisions  of  the  animal  kingdom 
according  to  type,  class,  order,  family,  genus,  and 
species,  are  not  convenient  devices  of  the  human 
understanding  to  classify  its  knowledge,  but  were 
instituted  by  God  as  the  categories  of  llis  thinking. 
There  is  a systematic  arrangement  in  nature  which 
science  did  not  invent,  but  gradually  discovered . 
The  terms  in  which  this  arrangement  is  expressed 
are  the  translation  into  human  language  of  the 
thoughts  of  the  Creator.  The  plan  of  creation,  so 
for  from  growing  out  of  the  necessary  action  of  nat- 
ural laws,  betrays  in  every  part,  to  the  profound 
student,  the  signs  of  having  been  the  free  concep- 
tion of  the  Divine  Intellect,  matured  in  His  mind 
before  it  was  manifested  in  external  forms.  The 
existence  of  a plan  involves  premeditation  prior  to 
the  act  which  carried  the  plan  into  execution ; and 
If \ through  all  the  various  stages  of  the  physical 
history  of  the  globe,  this  plan  of  animal  creation 
has  never  been  departed  from,  we  are  compelled  to 
lee  in  it  the  marks  of  thought  and  forethought,  of 
Intelligent  purpose  and  unity  of  design.  Now  the 
researches  of  Cuvier,  who  classified  animals  accord- 
sing to  their  structure,  and  of  Von  Baer,  who  classi- 
fied them  according  to  their  development,  have 
shown  that  the  animal  kingdom  exhibits  four  pri- 
mary divisions,  the  representatives  of  which  are 


organized  upon  four  different  plans  of  structure, 
and  grow  up  according  to  four  different  modes  of 
development.  As  regards  living  animals,  at  no 
period  do  the  types  pass  into  each  other.  The  type 
of  each  animal  is  defined  from  the  beginning,  and 
controls  the  whole  development.  The  embryo  of 
the  vertebrate  is  a vertebrate  from  the  beginning, 
and  does  not  exhibit  at  any  time  a correspondence 
with  the  invertebrates.  In  regard  to  extinct  spe- 
cies the  same  principle  holds  good.  Within  thirty 
years  it  was  customary  for  geologists  and  palaeon- 
tologists to  assert  that  the  lowest  animals  first  made 
their  appearance  on  the  earth,  and  that  these  were 
followed  by  higher  and  higher  types,  until  the  se- 
ries was  closed  by  man.  Now  it  is  well  known 
that  representatives  of  the  four  types  of  animals 
existed  simultaneously  in  the  earliest  geological  pe- 
riods. All  naturalists  now  agree  that  there  was 
no  priority  in  time  of  the  appearance  of  radiata, 
mollusks,  and  articulate ; and  if  some  still  contend 
that  vertebra ta  originated  later  than  the  others,  it 
is  still  conceded  that  they  appeared  before  the  end 
of  the  first  great  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  globe. 
It  is  curious  how  this  great  principle  of  type  con- 
trols the  animal  kingdom.  Many  facts,  at  first 
considered  favorable  to  the  notion  that  animal  life 
was  originated  by  the  physical  conditions  and  sur- 
roundings of  its  existence,  have  been  turned  against 
the  theory  by  bringing  in  this  fertile  idea.  Thus 
the  blind  fish  in  the  Mammoth  Cave  of  Kentucky 
lias  been  cited  as  indicating  that  physical  condi- 
tions determine  the  absence  or  presence  of  organs. 
But  the  discovery  of  a rudimentary  eye  in  this  fish 
proves  that,  in  its  creation,  the  plan  of  structure  of 
the  type  to  which  it  belongs  was  followed,  though 
the  organ  was  of  no  use.  Indeed,  the  connection 
between  organs  and  functions,  which  in  most  works 
on  natural  theology  is  emphasized  as  the  great 
proof  of  causal  and  intelligent  force,  is  not  univers- 
ally true.  Organs  without  functions  ore  among 
the  ascertained  facts  of  zoology.  The  whale  has 
teeth  which  never  cut  through  the  gum.  The 
males  of  mammalia  have  breasts  which  are  never 
used.  Pinnated  animals  have  fingers  which  are 
never  moved.  Why  is  this?  The  reason  is,  that 
these  organs,  though  not  necessary  to  the  mode  of 
existence  of  the  animals,  are  retained  because  they 
relate  to  the  fundamental  characteristics  of  their 
class.  “The  organ  remains,  not  for  the  perform- 
ance of  a function,  but  with  reference  to  apian;19  as 
in  architecture  the  Bame  external  combinations 
which  mark  the  style  to  which  a building  belongs 
are  often  retained  for  the  sake  of  symmetry  and 
harmony  of  proportion,  when  they  serve  no  practi- 
cal object. 

Now  here  is  a great  fact,  true  not  only  as  re- 
gards living  animals,  but  in  respect  to  fossil  spe- 
cies of  former  geological  epochs,  which  carry  the 
mind  back  into  an  incalculable  remoteness  of  time 
— the  fact,  namely,  that  all  organized  beings  were 
made  on  four  different  plans  of  structure.  These 
are  types,  ideas;  the  question  is,  Can  we  discrimin- 
ate between  these  types  and  the  classes  in  which 
the  four  plans  of  structure  are  carried  out  in  actu- 
al organizations  ? If  we  can  thus  discriminate,  we 
of  course  lift  the  question  out  of  matter  into  mind. 
We  pass  from  organization  to  the  Thought  and 
Will  that  organized.  In  all  affairs  under  human 
control  we  are  accustomed  to  take  this  step.  At 
whatever  point  we  view  a fact  or  event,  we  trace 
it  back  through  all  the  stages  of  its  progress  to  the 
invisible  thought  which  contrived  it,  and  the  in- 
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visible  will  that  bade  it  be.  We  never  hesitate, 
when  we  discern  a plan  carried  practically  out  in 
human  affairs,  to  give  the  plan  a previous  ideal  ex- 
istence in  the  mind  of  its  human  originator.  If  we 
should  reason  in  practical  affairs,  as  some  natural- 
ists reason  in  regard  to  the  origin  of  organized  be- 
ings, we  should  insist  that  no  one  had  the  logical 
right  to  pass  beyond  the  steam-engine,  which  is  a 
plan  carried  out,  to  the  mind  of  James  Watt,  where 
it  previously  existed  in  idea. 

Now  Mr.  Agassiz  has  demonstrated  that  all  ani- 
mals, both  of  living  and  extinct  species,  which 
have  come  under  the  notice  of  naturalists,  exhibit 
the  marks  of  these  four  plans  of  structure,  and  of 
no  more,  however  infinitely  diversified  they  may 
be  in  their  details  of  structure.  The  number  of 
existing  species  is  at  least  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand,  with  innumerable  living  representatives; 
and  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  the  num- 
ber of  extinct  species  is  at  least  as  great.  Thus, 
from  the  beginning,  through  geological  epochs 
which  rival  in  time  the  marvels  of  astronomy  in 
space,  and  under  all  the  physical  conditions  and 
changes  of  the  planet,  we  perceive  four  ideas  con- 
trolling the  structure  of  all  organized  beings. 
Leaving  out  of  view  the  difficulty  of  supposing 
that  physical  elements  should  possess  creative  in- 
telligence to  originate  animal  life,  we  may  still 
ask,  without  profanity,  Where,  in  Heaven’s  name, 
did  they  get  the  memory  ? In  each  epoch  they 
would  have  to  create  anew,  for  the  previous  ani- 
mals had  left  no  living  representative  to  hint  the 
secret  of  their  structure  to  the  wild  elemental  phi- 
losophers who  were  called  upon  to  extemporize 
animal  life  after  the  old  plans.  They  would  have 
to  recollect  the  mode  in  which  they  did  it  in  the 
elder  time.  What  is  this  but  a misuse  of  terms — 
a willful  naming  of  one  thing  by  the  appellation 
of  another — a projection  of  qualities,  characteristic 
of  intelligent  forces,  upon  forces  which  are  unin- 
telligent and  necessitated? 

Mr.  Agassiz  therefore  insists  that  these  four 
plans  of  structure  correspond  to  four  ideas  in  the 
Creator’s  mind,  which  are  independent  of  the  ani- 
mal forms  in  which  they  are  carried  out.  It  is 
impossible  for  us  to  condense  the  facts  and  argu- 
ments by  which,  in  thirty-one  weighty  chapters, 
he  proceeds  to  show  that,  from  whatever  point  we 
survey  animal  life,  we  are  inevitably  led  to  a Su- 
preme Personal  Intelligence  as  its  cause  and  sup- 
port— to  an  intelligence  whose  working  in  the 
animal  creation  exhibits  “thought,  considerate 
thought,  combining  power,  premeditation,  presci- 
ence, omniscience.”  Throughout  this  portion  of 
his  essay  we  continually  feel  the  power  and  com- 
prehensiveness of  his  mind,  both  in  the  graceful 
ease  with  which  an  immense  weight  and  affluence 
of  knowledge  is  borne,  and  the  vigorous  felicity 
with  which  it  is  wielded  in  the  service  of  ideas. 
There  is  no  branch  of  his  subject  in  which  he  does 
not  show  himself  the  master  of  his  materials.  The 
most  confused  facts  fall  into  order  and  relation, 
and  readily  support  principles  they  were  at  first 
supposed  to  deny,  when  subjected  to  the  scrutiny 
of  his  penetrating  intelligence.  His  chapters  on 
the  simultaneous  existence  of  the  most  diversified 
types  under  identical  circumstances ; on  the  repe- 
tition of  identical  types  under  the  most  diversified 
circumstances ; on  the  unity  of  plan  in  otherwise 
highly  diversified  types ; on  the  correspondence  in 
the  details  of  structure  in  animals  otherwise  en- 
tirely disconnected;  on  the  various  degrees  and 


different  kinds  of  relationship  among  animals ; on 
their  gradation  of  structure;  their  range  of  geo- 
graphical distribution ; on  the  serial  connection  in 
structure  of  those  widely  scattered  on  the  globe’s 
surface;  on  the  relation  between  their  size  and 
structure,  and  between  their  size  and  the  mediums 
in  which  they  live ; on  the  permanency  of  specific 
peculiarities  in  all  organized  beings ; on  their  hab- 
its, metamorphoses,  duration  of  life,  succession, 
standing,  rank,  and  development : these  are  all  fer- 
tile in  original  thought  and  exact  observation,  and 
all  swell  the  grand  cumulative  argument  with 
which  he  rigorously  connects  organized  beings 
with  their  Divine  Source.  It  seems  to  us  that  he 
does  not  leave  a loose  or  broken  link  in  the  whole 
chain  of  his  reasoning. 

The  second  portion  of  his  essay  is  devoted  to  a 
systematic  description  of  the  leading  groups  of  ex- 
isting animals,  as  a foundation  for  a natural  sys- 
tem of  classification ; and  the  third  portion  to  an 
elaborate  exposition  and  examination  of  the  prin- 
cipal systems  of  zoology  from  Aristotle  to  Von 
Baer.  His  definitions  of  the  divisions  of  what  he 
calls  the  natural  system  of  classification  are  clear 
and  exact.  Branches  or  types  are  characterized 
by  the  plan  of  their  structure ; classes,  by  the  man- 
ner in  which  that  plan  is  executed,  as  far  as  ways 
and  means  are  concerned ; orders,  by  the  degrees 
of  complication  of  that  structure ; families,  by  their 
form  as  far  as  determined  by  structure ; genera,  by 
the  details  of  the  execution  in  special  parts ; and 
species,  by  the  relations  of  individuals  to  one  an- 
other, and  to  the  world  in  which  they  live,  as  well 
as  by  the  proportion  of  their  parts,  their  ornamen- 
tation, etc.  All  other  divisions  are  but  limitations 
of  these.  The  representatives  of  these  divisions 
are  perishable  individuals.  If  we  select  a living 
animal,  we  find  that  it  has  in  its  structure  all  the 
marks  by  which  we  assign  it,  not  only  to  a certain 
species  and  genus,  but  to  an  order,  family,  class, 
and  type ; and  this  classification  is  not  arbitrary,  a 
human  device  for  simplifying  our  knowledge,  but 
the  detection  in  the  object  itself  of  peculiarities  di- 
vinely impressed  on  its  structure.  Thus,  in  the 
animal  kingdom,  God  himself  has  combined  unity 
and  simplicity  with  the  vastest  diversity ; and  the 
study  of  Natural  History  is  not  merely  the  con- 
templation of  His  works,  but  of  His  ideas  and 
method — a study,  therefore,  in  which  the  spirit  of 
meekness  and  awe  can  be  united  with  a depth, 
reach,  daring,  and  amplitude  of  thought,  compared 
with  which  the  speculations  of  the  selfish  and  skep- 
tical school  of  natural  philosophers  appear  feeble, 
and  petty,  and  pert.  The  greatness  of  a philoso- 
pher is  to  be  measured  by  what  he  suggests  and 
aims  after  as  well  as  by  what  he  discovers,  and  he 
never  seems  so  great  as  when  he  uses  his  powers 
in  attempting  to  follow  the  indications  in  nature 
of  a Creative  Intelligence  infinitely  greater  than 
himself. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  say  that  Mr.  Agassiz’s 
processes  and  results  are  curiously  contradictory 
of  the  dictum  of  that  self-chosen  legislator  of  sci- 
ence, Auguste  Comte.  We  have  been  assured, 
over  and  over  again,  by  the  champions  of  the  Phu 
losophie  Positive , that  Mr.  Comte’s  law  of  the  evo- 
lution of  scientific  thought  is  incontrovertible.  Ev- 
ery branch  of  knowledge,  according  to  this  law, 
passes  through  three  stages : first,  the  theological 
or  supernatural,  in  which  phenomena  are  referred 
to  supernatural  agents  as  their  causes,  the  princi- 
ple being  the  same  whether  the  divine  source  of 
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things  is  sought  iu  fetichism  or  theism , second,  the 
metaphysical,  or  transitional  stage,  in  which  a pas* 
sage  is  made  from  divine  persons  to  personified 
abstractions,  which  are  supposed  to  underlie,  ani- 
mate, and  produce  phenomena — and  as  the  highest 
conception  of  the  supernatural  stage  is  God  con- 
sidered as  cause,  so  the  highest  conception  of  the 
metaphysical  stage  is  Nature,  considered  as  force ; 
third,  the  positive  stage,  in  which  all  inquiry  after 
causes  and  essences  is  discarded,  God  and  Nature 
are  expelled  from  phenomena,  and  things  are  clas- 
sified according  to  their  invariable  relations  of 
succession  and  similitude.  The  hope  of  the  posi- 
tivist is,  that  the  various  laws  with  which  he  now 
contents  his  understanding  will,  in  the  progress 
and  perfection  of  science,  be  found  to  be  the  ex- 
pression of  one  general  and  all-inclusive  Law. 
There  are,  therefore,  three  modes  of  viewing  facts 
and  relations . the  first,  which  represents  the  infan- 
cy of  a science,  regards  God  as  the  Creator,  the 
second  regards  Nature  as  the  soul,  and  the  third 
regards  Law  as  the  regulator , of  phenomena.  The 
highest  conception  of  the  positivist,  if  individual- 
ized, would  represent  the  universe  under  the  care 
of  a colossal  policeman,  whose  business  was  to  pre- 
serve order.  At  present  the  positivist  admits  that 
he  has  only  seen  some  of  the  inferior  police,  but  he 
thinks  the  glorious  hope  may  be  not  unreasonably 
indulged  that  ages  after  he  is  rotten  humanity  will 
catch  a glimpse  of  the  master  constable  himself. 
By  the  limitation  of  the  human  faculties  it  is  im- 
possible for  him  to  pass  to  any  other  orders  of  gov- 
ernment. If  he  keeps  within  the  circle  of  the 
knowable,  he  stops  at  the  constable ; to  superstition 
and  metaphysics  belong  the  absurdity  of  asserting 
that  the  constable  is  not  ultimate,  but  implies  a 
governor  and  a sovereign  ! 

• Now',  in  the  “Essay  on  Classification,”  Mr. 
Agassiz  has  certainly  indicated  his  right  to  be 
ranked  with  positive  philosophers  as  far  as  the  ob- 
servation, discover^’,  and  verification  of  laws  is 
concerned.  He  is  true  throughout  to  facts  and 
the  relations  of  facts,  to  those  “ invariable  relations 
of  succession  and  similitude”  which  the  objects  of 
his  science  bear  to  each  other.  He  reaches  posi- 
tive conclusions,  which  there  is  every  probability 
that  future  additions  to  natural  history  will  con- 
firm. He  knows  ever)’  thing  which  the  positivists 
of  zoolog)' — positivists  after  the  idea  of  Comte — 
have  observed  and  demonstrated.  He  has  taken 
the  science  as  left  by  them,  and  carried  it  forward ; 
and  both  as  an  anatomist  and  embryologist,  as  an 
observer  of  the  structure  of  animals  and  as  an  ob- 
server of  their  development,  he  has  put  on  immov- 
able foundations  the  great  law  that  all  animals  are 
organized  upon  four  different  plans  of  structure, 
and  grow  up  according  to  four  different  modes  of 
development.  He  has  corrected  the  errors,  in  mat- 
ters of  fact,  of  many  naturalists  of  Comte’s  school 
of  thinking,  who,  while  they  are  never  weary  of 
stigmatizing  the  influence  of  theological  and  meta- 
physical theories  in  corrupting  science,  have  them- 
selves unconsciously  misread  facts  by  viewing  them 
in  the  light  of  misleading  theories.  And  after 
showing,  as  Mr.  Agassiz  has  done,  that  the  various 
divisions  of  the  system  of  classification  he  espouses 
exist  in  Nature,  are  independent  of  the  human 
mind,  and  are  confirmed  by  observation  and  ex- 
periment, it  will  not  do  to  say  that  the  science  of 
zoology  itself  is  not  yet  in  the  positive  stage.  How, 
then,  are  we  to  account  for  the  fact  that  Mr.  Agas- 
siz reverses  the  “ inevitable”  evolution  of  scientific 


thought  ? How  shall  we.explain  the  problem  that 
he  passes  fr<nn  the  positive  stage  to  the  supernat- 
ural, instead  of  to  the  positive  from  the  supernat- 
ural ? It  may  be  hinted — and  tolerance  and  char- 
ity are  not  always  accompaniments  of  scientific 
infidelity — that  he  does  it  in  deference  to  popular 
prejudice,  and  not  in  obedience  to  the  evidence  of 
objective  truth.  This  insinuation  deserves  to  be 
considered  somewhat  at  length. 

And  first,  we  admit  the  paramount  importance, 
in  the  investigation  of  the  facts  of  creation,  of  that 
independence  of  thought  which  is  based  on  cour- 
ageous character.  Cowardice  paralyzes  the  noblest 
pow’ers;  and  wre  own  to  an  instinctive  sympathy 
with  every  man  who,  in  stating  the  conscientious 
results  of  thought  and  research,  is  honored  with  a 
howl  of  execration  from  that  large  body  of  persons 
who  suppose  that  religion  is  only  safe  when  it  is 
under  the  guardianship  of  ignorance  and  unreason. 
But  we  do  not  think  that  the  fear  of  rousing  theo- 
logical prejudice  is  the  kind  of  fear  that  a man  of 
science  is  nowT  in  most  danger  of  regarding.  He 
is  more  tempted  to  yield  to  that  refined  form  of 
cowardice  which  makes  him  apprehensive  of  of- 
fending the  prejudices  of  his  order.  A theological 
leaning  in  his  scientific  speculations  is  likely  to 
expose  him  to  the  suspicions  of  his  peers  in  science, 
and  withdraw  from  him  the  signs  of  that  subtle 
freemasonry  by  which  leading  minds  recognize 
each  other.  In  France,  where  eminence  in  the 
physical  and  mathematical  sciences  is  the  measure 
of  intellectual  ability,  there  is  a strong  scientific 
prejudice  against  mixing  up  natural  science  with 
natural  theology ; and  France  has  done  much  to 
give  the  tone  to  the  scientific  world.  It  w'ould  be 
horrible,  if  it  were  not  comical,  to  notice  the  grav- 
ity w’ith  which  the  savans  of  the  great  nation  have 
withdrawn  their  patronage  from  the  Deity.  Even  ( 
Cousin,  in  his  metaphysical  opposition  to  the  ma- 
terialistic tendencies  of  French  thought,  excogi- 
tates a Deity  who  is  rather  a belle  efflt  of  philo- 
sophic rhetoric  than  an  object  of  worship ; and  he 
treats  Christianity  as  a man  of  charming  manners 
would  treat  a pretty  child,  making  philosophy 
most  condescendingly  hold  out  its  band  to  her! 
In  the  middle  of  the  last  century  the  very  valets  of 
the  French  men  of  science  considered  belief  in  God 
the  mark  of  a vulgar  mind.  Infidelity  was  prat- 
tied  by  fops  just  as  superstition  was  prattled  by 
devotees.  Free  and  liberal  minds,  so  called,  be- 
came members  of  an  intellectual  aristocracy,  of 
which  atheism,  blatant  or  latent,  was  the  condition 
of  admittance.  At  present  God  is  not  so  much 
denied  as  ignored.  French  science  professes  to 
get  along  very  well  without  Him.  Religion,  as 
far  as  respects  its  relations  to  the  intellect,  is  re- 
garded as  a sign  of  weakness,  hypocrisy,  or  fear ; 
and  the  fear  of  being  thought  a coward  operates  to 
convert  many  natural  philosophers  into  cowards. 
To  avoid  the  imputation  of  superstition  they  often 
hesitate  to  follow  the  natural  action  of  their  under- 
standings. We  therefore  consider  that  Mr.  Agas- 
siz, as  far  as  respects  the  public  opinion  of  the  sci- 
entific world — which  is  the  public  opinion  to  which 
he  naturally  pays  most  heed — w'ill  rather  lose  caste 
than  gain  fame  among  scientific  naturalists  by  in- 
sisting so  strenuously  as  he  does  on  the  theological 
aspects  of  his  science.  Especially  will  he  be  made 
the  object  of  ridicule  for  his  belief  in  the  interfer- 
ence of  God,  as  Creator,  in  each  geological  epoch — 
a doctrine  which  will  be  considered  by  many  as 
equivalent  to  introducing  miracles  into  science,  and 
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as  carrying  it  back  to  the  most  besotted  supernat- 
ural stage  of  knowledge. 

We  think,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Agassiz  overcame 
a temptation,  rather  than  yielded  to  one,  when  he 
broke  through  the  technical  limitations  of  his  sci- 
ence, and  passed  from  laws  to  ideas,  and  from  ideas 
to  God.  But  we  have  stronger  proof,  that  no  de- 
sire to  propitiate  popular  prejudices  induced  him 
to  run  the  risk  of  offending  scientific  prejudices,  in 
the  qualities  of  character  impressed  on  his  work 
itself.  The  task  of  criticism  is  not  merely  to  apply 
laws  but  discern  natures ; and  certainly  Mr.  Agas- 
siz, in  the 11  Essay  on  Classification,”  has  exhibited 
himself  as  clearly  as  he  has  exhibited  his  subject. 
An  honest,  sturdy,  generous,  self-renouncing  love 
of  truth,  and  willingness  to  follow  whithersoever 
it  leads— to  atheism,  if  the  facts  force  him  that  way; 
to  theism,  if  the  facts  conduct  him  to  God — this  is 
the  characteristic  which  his  broad  and  open  nature 
has  stamped  unmistakably  on  his  page.  Every 
sentence  speaks  scorn  of  intellectual  reserves,  and 
innocence  of  intellectual  guile.  And  it  is  this 
truthful  spirit  animating  his  labors  which  gives  to 
his  results  no  small  portion  of  their  value  and  sig- 
nificance; for  falseness  in  the  character  is  likely 
in  the  end  to  become  falseness  in  the  intellect ; and 
a thinker  on  the  great  themes  which  interest  all 
mankind  is  shorn  of  his  influence  if  his  qualities 
of  disposition  are  such  as  to  cast  doubts  on  his  men- 
tal honesty,  and  to  put  his  readers  continually  on 
their  guard  against  observations  he  is  supposed 
capable  of  making  willfully  inaccurate,  and  rea- 
sonings he  is  supposed  capable  of  making  willfully 
fallacious. 

<0Mtnr's  (fast}  Cjjair. 

OOD-MORNING,  kind  friends,  and  a happy 
New  Year ! 

To-day  is  the  very  fellow  of  yesterday.  It 
would  take  sharp  eyes  to  see  that  the  world  had 
changed  in  any  thing ; but  there  is  a change.  A 
name  is  a change,  a feeling  is  a change.  It  is  no 
longer  fifty-seven,  it  is  fifty-eight.  We  are  not  the 
same.  The  Easy  Chair  is  older,  but  it  prays  you 
may  not  discover  any  signs  of  decay.  A virtuous 
Chair  would  hope, like  w'inc,  to  improve  with  years ; 
and  that  when  the  moment  of  separation  with  its  old 
and  long-familiar  friends  arrives,  it  may  be  said  of  it, 
still  as  of  old  wine,  that  the  last  taste  was  the  best. 

Editors  and  ministers  are  busy  just  now.  They 
are  mending  their  pens  and  their  memories,  both 
to  record  what  has  happened  during  the  year,  and 
to  moralize  upon  the  result.  Let  the  Easy  Chair 
do  likewise.  It  is  itself  its  own  pulpit  and  edito- 
rial column.  It  speaks  ex  cathedra.  It  looks  with 
other  furniture  upon  the  great  pageant  of  the  world, 
leans  on  its  own  arms,  and  walks  upon  its  own  legs. 
It  backs  itself  up.  It  has  bottom — how  else  could 
it  be  Easy  ? Ah ! fond  old  Chair,  having  Bottom 
hast  thou  also  Titania,  and  what  thou  hearest  is  it 
with  asses’  ears? 

Let  us  talk  of  the  ybar  that  is  gone.  We  will 
not  parade  a chronicle  of  events,  nor  draw  the  mor- 
al from  all.  Is  not  our  name  Easy,  and  is  that  not 
the  character  of  our  conversations  ? Great  things 
have  happened  at  home  and  abroad.  History  re- 
cords no  year  better  worth  living  in  than  the  one 
just  gone.  The  world  wras  not  used  up  when  we 
came,  and  it  will  be  quite  as  fresh  when  we  are 
gone.  Dip  into  any  old  history — into  Machiavelli, 
into  Thuanus,  into  old  Stowe,  and  Holinshed — and 


you  will  find  the  same  intense  feeling  of  life,  the 
supreme  superiority  of  the  present  moment  of  which 
we  are  conscious. 

The  diocese  of  the  Easy  Chair  pity  the  friends 
of  Lorenzo  de  Medici  for  supposing  they  lived  in 
such  a happy  period,  when  really  they  were  living 
in  a cloud  of  political  uncertainty  and  national  con- 
test. But  how  different  is  it  with  us  ? Instead 
of  petty  battles  at  Imola  and  Faenza,  at  Pisa  and 
Milan,  we  are  contemporary  with  great  wTars  in 
the  Crimea,  in  India,  in  China — and  where  next? 
Signor  Nicolo  Machiavelli  was  a very  unscrupu- 
lous statesman,  and  Signor  Caesar  Borgia  a villain. 
Did  villainy  and  unscrupulositv  perish  with  those 
Signori  ? There  are  poetic  theologians  who  assure 
us  that  every  man’s  life  repeats  the  whole  story  of 
the  creation  and  history  of  the  world : that  he  eats 
the  forbidden  fruit,  is  expelled  from  the  Garden,  is 
confounded  in  building  his  Babel,  is  dispersed  into 
the  four  quarters  of  heaven,  builds  his  Greece  and 
Rome,  sees  the  Cross  in  the  clouds  and  founds  the 
Eastern  empire,  then  sinks  into  Dark  Ages  and  des- 
olation, becomes  Pope  of  Rome  and  restores  Greek 
learning  and  fosters  the  arts,  until  finally  he  pro- 
tests and  struggles  and  conquers,  and  finally  emerg- 
es a finished  gentleman  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
having  previously  discovered  America,  and  cut  off 
the  King’s  head. 

The  logic  of  the  myth  is,  that  America  is  Para- 
dise regained,  and  the  present  year  of  grace  is  the 
Millennium.  This  was  perhaps  not  strictly  true 
of  fifty-seven,  but  let  us  hope  better  things  of  fifty- 
eight.  If  ever}’  man  in  the  world  would  take  hold 
and  resolve  it  should  be  so,  it  would  be  so.  The 
Millennium  is  always  possible,  if  you  suppose  man- 
kind— as  butter  is,  if  you  suppose  cream.  At 
this  moment  it  is,  perhaps,  only  cream.  Churn 
vigorously  for  fifteen  minutes,  and  by  the  time 
your  bread  is  baked  you  have  fresh  butter  for  it. 
So,  now,  we  have  only  mankind.  But  turn  to, 
and  make  them  what  they  can  be,  and  you  have 
churned  out  a Millennium. 

Politics  and  political  events  of  the  year  we  do 
not  discuss.  The  head  of  our  respected  Collector 
know  s whether  tho  Chair  that  has  to  do  with  poli- 
tics is  Easy.  Perhaps  a contemplative  Easy  Chair 
has  its  opinions  even  upon  questions  in  the  great 
debatable  region  of  politics.  If  it  has,  it  is  able 
to  keep  them.  But  w'hcn  it  sallies  forth  for  its 
monthly  chat  with  its  friends,  it  has  other  matters 
of  discourse.  It  wishes  to  sit  down  by  the  family 
fire,  to  show  itself  under  the  friendly  evening  lamp, 
to  let  the  newspapers  be  laid  aside,  and  to  converse, 
not  to  debate.  Debate  is  good ; great  questions 
compel  discussion  ; but  when  the  Easy  Chair  drops 
in  for  a friendly  evening  call,  do  you  think  it  is 
going  to  subject  itself  to  being  thrust  into  the  fire  ? 
Hath  not  an  Easy  Chair  arms  ? Hath  not  an  Easy 
Chair  legs?  Hath  not  an  Easy  Chair  a back? 
Do  you  think  an  Easy  Chair  can  not  feel  the  fire  ? 
How  do  you  know  but  it  has  felt  it,  and  is  like  a 
burned  child? 

Then  again  there  was  Cranmer.  He  feared  the 
fire,  but  he  held  his  hand  in  it.  Perhaps  for  the 
year  ensuing  it  would  be  well  for  the  reader  to  take 
Cranmer  for  a model  rather  than  Shylock. 


Ax  observant  Easy  Chair,  however  it  may  de- 
plore its  own  poverty,  has  no  very  profound  re- 
spect for  the  morals  of  business,  or  the  humanity 
of  riches.  It  perceives  that  it  is  still  difficult  for 
camels  to  go  through  the  eyes  of  needles.  Its  heart 
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is  not  wont  to  swell  with  peculiarly  lofty  emotions 
when  it  stumps  along  in  the  shadow  of  Wall  Street 
palaces.  It  does  not  feel  that  the  spirit  of  that 
region  is  any  more  a continuation  or  practice  of 
the  spirit  preached  in  the  edifice  which  fronts  the 
head  of  the  street,  than  that  its  architecture  is  a 
prolongation  of  Trinity  Church.  In  truth,  Broad- 
way, at  the  head  of  Wall  Street— Trinity  on  the  one 
side  with  its  significance,  and  the  street  upon  the 
other  with  its  significance — seems  to  the  feeble  in- 
tellects of  this  Chair  as  broad  and  impassable  a 
gulf  as  could  well  be,  and  that  not  by  reason  of 
the  omnibuses. 

But  if  it  docs  not  believe  Dives  to  be  a saint  be- 
cause he  has  great  piles  of  shekels,  it  certainly  j 
does  not  suppose  him  to  be  necessarily  a sinner  for 
that  reason.  Nor  will  any  sensible  man  or  Chair 
ever  hold  that  the  pieces  of  gold  in  the  rich  man's 
purse  are  so  many  drops  of  the  poor  man's  blood. 

Yet  there  is  always  this  jealousy  lurking  in  the 
darkest  comers  of  the  popular  mind  like  a savage 
monster,  and  he  is  a public  criminal  who  tempts  it 
forth  into  action.  In  the  decrepit  days  of  Rome, 
and  in  all  the  dark  hours  of  revolution  and  social 
confusion,  the  appeal  to  this  prejudice  has  been  al- 
wa}*s  sufficient  to  excite  bloodshed  and  anarchy, 
but  never  has  it  achieved  a solitary  good  result. 
And  when  the  appeal  has  been  made,  it  was  nlways 
either  by  an  impracticable  and  ignorant  philan- 
thropic enthusiast,  or  a demagogue  who  preferred 
his  own  chance  of  advancement  to  the  public 
peace. 

Listen,  then,  to  a story  of  long  ago : the  tradi- 
tion of  the  good  Alcalde. 

There  was  a city  in  Spain  sadly  misruled.  It 
was  in  those  remote  and  childish  days  of  the  world 
when  even  grave  men  supposed  that  people  could 
govern  themselves,  and  before  the  wholesome  and 
restraining  influences  of  the  most  Holy  Inquisition 
had  cherished  all  that  was  noblest  in  human  char- 
acter, and  developed  that  manly  independence,  and 
intellectual  freedom,  and  religious  temper,  which 
have  given  the  Spaniards  their  just  celebrity,  so 
constantly  maintained,  in  every  domain  of  litera- 
ture and  art,  and  that  eminence  of  moral  conduct 
which  is  among  the  least  of  the  praises  of  the  hu- 
mane and  Godly  Holy  Office. 

It  has  been  urged,  indeed,  that  the  popular  ex- 
cesses of  those  earlier  days  were  favorable  to  hu- 
man progress,  because,  say  the  Catholic  Doctors, 
if  the  people  of  those  times  had  governed  them- 
selves wisely,  the  Holy  Office,  with  its  attendant 
train  of  blessings,  Could  never  have  found  an  en- 
trance into  the  country;  but,  laus  Deo!  the  Al- 
mighty educes  good  from  evil,  and  makes  even  the 
shortcomings  of  men  to  praise  Him. 

The  moral  of  which  observation  of  the  Doctors 
seems  to  be,  that  if  any  city  should  ever  try  that 
childish  business  of  governing  itself,  it  must  take 
great  care  how  it  governs,  lest  by  license  and  ex- 
travagance an  opening  be  made,  and  an  excuse 
suggested  for  the  formation  of  institutions  which 
may  be  in  themselves  a great  deal  better  (as,  for 
example,  the  Holy  Inquisition  may  be  much  bet- 
ter than  a system  of  religious  toleration),  but 
wjiich,  however  better  they  may  be,  are  quite  in- 
compatible with  the  preceding  state  of  things. 

Thus,  then,  there  was  a city  in  Spain  sadly  mis- 
ruled— and  yet  it  was  ruled  by  the  people.  They 
paid  enormous  taxes,  and  yet  no  man  was  secure 
of  his  life  or  property.  They  elected  a Diet  to  reg- 
ulate expenses,  and  the  Diet  spent  the  money,  not 


for  doing  the  work  of  the  city  most  cheaply,  but 
for  doing  the  work  expensively  by  partisans  of  its 
own  — preferring  those  partisans  even  when  they 
would  not  do  the  work  but  for  twice  as  much  as  the 
sum  for  which  others  were  willing  to  do  it. 

But  the  good  Alcalde,  or  chief  of  the  city,  Bighed 
to  see  the  corruption  that  prevailed  around  him. 
He  was  called  The  New  Broom — because  he  swept 
away  all  kinds  of  dishonesty  and  chicanery,  and, 
forgetting  himself,  aimed  only  at  the  good  of  the 
city.  But  when,  at  length,  great  disaster  fell  upon 
Spain,  and  she  wa9  entangled  in  commercial  ruin, 
then  the  good  Alcalde  was  carried  away  by  his  own 
benevolence.  His  heart  swelled  until  it  encroach- 
ed upon  his  head,  and  his  sense  fell  a victim  to  his 
sensibility. 

The  soul  of  the  good  Alcalde  was  wrung  with 
sympathy  for  the  suffering  poor  who  were  thrown 
out  of  employment,  and  beheld  a hard  winter  be- 
fore them.  Knowing  that  his  own  private  means 
— which  had  been  slowly  and  honestly  amassed, 
and  which  he  gave  away  in  extravagant  abund- 
ance— would  not  purchase  flour  and  meat  for  all 
the  poor  of  the  city,  he  desired  that  the  city*  itself 
should  do  it.  Overcome  by  his  philanthropy,  ho 
did  not  remember  that  he  and  his  associates  were 
trustees  of  funds  for  certain  purposes,  and  could 
not  spend  the  money  of  the  citizens  just  as  they 
pleased.  Full  of  Christian  charity,  he  did  not 
know  that  if  the  city  might  feed  one  class,  it  would 
have  to  feed  all  — that  if  he  gave  bacon  to  the 
makers  of  tenpenny  nails  he  w'ould  also  be  called 
upon  to  give  bread  to  the  makers  of  tacks.  Blind- 
ed by  benevolence,  the  good  Alcalde  did  not  per- 
ceive that  he  was  attacking  the  very  foundation 
of  the  popular  government  upon  which  the  city 
rested  ; for  it  is  despots  who  feed  and  amuse  their 
subjects,  in  order  that  they  may  tyrannize  over 
them  without  resistance. 

“Now,  citizens,”  said  the  good  Alcalde  to  the 
men  who  were  trying  to  get  honest  work  for  hon- 
est wages,  “ now  the  winter  is  coming  on,  and  you 
will  find  it  impossible  to  procure  employment. 
You  and  your  families,  in  dreary  hovels,  w ill  have 
no  fire  or  food.  But  close  by  you,  in  splendid  pal- 
aces, are  men  who  never  work,  and  who  roll  indo- 
lently in  luxury.  You  are  a great  deal  stronger 
than  they  are  ; yon  earn  your  money  more  right- 
eously than  they  do.  You  can  break  open  their 
doors,  and  cut  their  throats,  and  steal  their  money, 
and  their  roast  beef,  if  you  choose — and  hunger  has 
no  law." 

The  good  Alcalde,  an  enthusiast  of  generosity 
and  philanthropy,  ended  ; and  the  poor  people  said 
among  themselves,  “ Hold ! that  is  true.  We 
never  thought  of  that.  Let  us  try  the  doors, 
whether  they  be  strong,  and  the  roast  beef,  wheth- 
er it  be  tough.” 

But  the  tradition  relates  that  as  they  were  on 
the  march  to  the  attack,  the  Diet  caused  work  to 
be  furnished  and  stayed  their  arms.  And  when  the 
people  had  done  the  work,  they  returned  to  the 
Diet  for  more ; and  when  any  workman,  of  any 
kind,  fell  out  of  labor,  he  repaired  straightway  to 
the  Diet  and  demanded  it.  If  the  Diet  demurred 
the  workmen  elevated  a banner,  on  which  was  in- 
scribed “ Work  or  Death!”  So  the  Diet  squeezed 
the  people  with  overwhelming  taxes  to  supply 
work,  and  pay  for  work,  to  those  who  demanded. 
The  populace  became  turbulent  and  tyrannical,  as 
| happened  always  under  such  circumstances  in  old- 
| er  countries.  The  Diet  was  compelled  to  raise  and 
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support  an  army  to  control  the  laborers  they  em- 
ployed ; until,  at  last,  the  army  and  the  laborers 
uniting,  destroyed  the  Diet,  possessed  themselves 
of  the  city,  and  after  a long  period,  in  which  pros- 
perity and  peace  were  unheard  of,  the  most  Holy 
Inquisition  came  sailing  in  over  a sea  of  blood,  and 
the  foolish  little  city  was  disciplined  by  that  benign 
institution. 

But  just  before  these  events  and  this  final  fall, 
some  friends  of  the  good  Alcalde  said,  in  an  open 
meeting  of  the  citizens, 

u We  must  forgive  the  mistaken  virtue  and  char- 
ity which  lead  straight  to  anarchy  and  blood.  But 
an  insanity  of  virtue  is  still  dangerous ; and  ought 
we  not  to  take  good  care  that  lunatics,  however 
well-meaning  and  humane,  are  not  put  into  re- 
sponsible situations?  A city  like  ours,  with  so 
much  positive  ignorance  and  crime  to  manage, 
ought  to  consider  seriously  whether  it  can  afford  to 
gratify  its  fondness  for  philanthropic  propositions 
and  sympathies,  when  that  gratification  imperils 
the  actual  well-being  of  the  citizens. ” 

But  this  harangue,  which  had  an  aristocratic 
tone,  and  seemed  to  reprove  the  sentiments  of  the 
good  Alcalde,  was  not  tolerated  for  a moment.  All 
the  honest  people  who  wished  a peaceable  and  eco- 
nomical government  took  sides  with  the  good  Al- 
calde— 44  because,”  said  they,  14  although  his  heart 
may  be  too  tender,  and  his  sympathies  too  irrepress- 
ible, yet  how  much  better  is  benevolence,  even  mis- 
guided, than  deliberate  dishonesty  !”  And  all  the 
people  who  sneered  at  political  principle,  and  who 
preferred  party  to  decency  or  good  government  — 
who  declared  that  it  made  no  difference  who  was 
Alcalde,  because  all  men  were  rascals  alike— togeth- 
er with  ignorant  people  lately  arrived  in  Spain,  and 
all  the  bullies  and  rioters  of  the  city,  arrayed  them- 
selves against  the  good  Alcalde. 

It  was  all  in  vain,  however ; for  in  this  world, 
and  especially  in  Spain,  virtue  is  always  triumph- 
ant. The  good  Alcalde  was  retained,  and  he  and  his 
Diet  had  their  way,  although,  as  has  been  already 
related,  out  of  his  philanthropy  came  chaos,  and 
out  of  his  charity  confusion. 

44  But,  laus  Deo!”  quoth  an  old  Spanish  Father, 
44  it  appears  that  the  men  of  that  city  knew  so  lit- 
tle of  the  principles  of  their  own  government,  and 
so  perversely  refused  to  study  History— declaring 
that  they  were  an  exceptional  people,  and  that,  in 
their  coarse  phrase, 4 History  might  go  hang —that 
it  is  no  wonder  their  ignorance  and  credulity  were 
overruled,  for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  and  of  the 
most  Holy  Office  which,  in  its  great  goodness,  hath 
lately  appointed  a solemn  auto  da  fe,  whereat  five 
blasphemers  will  be  burned  at  the  stake,  for  sacri- 
legiously refusing  to  believe  in  the  efficacy  for  sav- 
ing souls  of  the  holy  relic  in  the  cathedral,  which, 
as  all  the  faithful  know,  is  a piece  of  the  paring  of 
the  sacred  thumb-nail  of  the  most  blessed  saint, 
his  Holiness  Pope  Alexander  VI.,  the  virtuous 
Rodrigo  Borgia.” 

There  is  good  reading  in  many  an  old  chronicle. 
But,  after  all,  it  is  a waste  of  time ; for  why  should 
a man  devote  the  leisure  which  would  enable  him 
to  read  the  last  novel  to  perusing  pages  whose  les- 
sons have  no  bearing  upon  his  daily  life,  like  the 
advertisements  of  Parr's  Pills  and  the  Corn  Doctor 
in  the  daily  journals  ? 

HmvoER  is  the  most  unreasoning  thing  in  the 
world,  and  the  most  formidable.  It  flouts  remon- 
strance, and  laughs  guns  to  scorn.  Hunger  op- 


posed to  muskets  is  simply  ferocity.  Hunger  in 
the  state  is  simply  despair,  and  when  its  real  pres- 
sure is  felt,  the  advance  of  its  columns  is  like  the 
sudden  and  overwhelming  rise  of  the  tide  in  the 
Bay  of  Fundy. 

That  made  the  curious  and  doubtful  interest  of 
the  processions  and  meetings  in  the  autumn,  and 
in  that  lies  the  moral  which  we  can  now  draw  from 
those  meetings.  In  this  country,  so  long  os  labor 
is  plenty  and  well  paid,  and  food  is  consequently 
easily  accessible,  there  is  little  danger  of  a serious 
or  permanent  revolt  among  the  citizens.  Hence 
the  troubles  of  last  J une  could  not  be  regarded  as 
very  serious.  At  the  worst  a few  volleys  would 
end  them.  But  in  November  the  times  were  so 
sadly  disjointed,  that  when  swarms  of  people  crowd- 
ed through  the  streets  and  into  the  Parks  crying, 
“Bread  or  Death!”  there  was  room  enough  for 
the  suspicion  that  there  might  be  such  real,  sting- 
ing, griping  hunger  in  the  city,  that  all  that  hun- 
ger has  done  in  other  countries  and  times  it  would 
do  here. 

There  is  a certain  philosophy  in  these  events. 
In  countries  where  a few  rule,  or  one  man  rules, 
it  is  not  always  difficult  for  a skillful  conspirator 
to  overturn  the  government  and  rule  himself ; but 
where  we  all  have  an  equal  interest  in  the  state, 
and  understand  that  if  wc  are  out  of  power  it  is 
because  there  is  a majority  of  numbers  against  us, 
there  is  nothing  that  can  reverse  the  order  of  things 
but  a moral  sentiment  suddenly  seizing  the  people, 
or  the  grinding  point  of  hunger  and  actual  personal 
deprivation. 

But — and  this  is  the  special  sermon  of  the  Easy 
Chair  to  all  hard  working  men  who,  it  hopes,  find 
some  repose  and  recreation  in  its  embrace — this 
state  of  actual  destitution  must  be  limited  to  the 
city.  Consequently,  if  the  laborers  of  New  York, 
driven  to  desperation,  should  take  up  arms  and 
sack  the  stores,  how  long  would  the  supplies  last 
them  ? and  how  long  before  their  rising  would  l»e 
smothered  in  their  own  blood?  Any  speaker  in 
Tompkin’s  Square  might  justly  have  said,  “I’d  as 
lief  be  shot  down  as  starved  down,”  and  therefore 
try  to  seize  a loaf  to  satisfy  his  present  hunger. 
Yes,  and  when  he  is  shot  down,  how  has  he  helped 
his  family?  It  is  a dreadful  case  that  he  should 
be  forced  to  the  alternative ; but  he  ought  to  see 
that  it  is  a great  deal  better  that  he  should  run 
the  risk  of  starving  for  himself  than  the  risk  of  a 
riot  for  his  family. 

Of  course,  as  hunger  is  unreasoning,  he  will  not 
consider  this  when  he  is  pinched.  But  as  he  reads 
these  words  now  calmly  and  quietly  after  his  sup- 
per, let  him  understand  the  case,  so  that  when  he 
marches  after  a banner  with  the  motto  of  44  Bread 
or  Death!”  he  may  know  just  what  he  is  doing, 
and  how  it  Is  going  to  help  those  he  loves,  and 
would  die  for. 


If  yon  have  ever  watched  a particular  dande- 
lion in  a field  deprived  gradually  of  its  golden 
rays,  and  left  a little  cloud  of  gossamer  upon  the 
stalk,  and  have  then  seen  it  whirled  aloft  and 
away,  torn  and  scattered  upon  thorny  bushes,  and 
dashed  into  annihilation  upon  an  angry  stream, 
were  you  not  reminded  of  the  hapless  thing  as  you 
read  the  report  of  a case  of  shame  which  filled  the 
eager  newspapers  in  the  autumn  ? 

There  is  something  so  pitiful  in  the  circumstance 
of  a forlorn  woman,  however  foolish  and  even  faith- 
less she  may  have  been,  who  is  suddonly  struck  by 
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the  scorn  of  the  world,  against  which  she  can  offer 
no  more  resistance  than  the  gossamer  of  the  dande- 
lion to  a November  storm,  that  the  Easy  Chair 
has  no  right  to  leave  a word  unspoken  which,  now 
that  the  immediate  interest  of  the  case  has  gone 
by,  may  arrest  the  attention — might  it  even  hope 
the  steps— of  some  similar  thonghtless  butterfly. 

If  we  measure  our  sinlessness  by  the  quantity 
of  stones  we  generally  throw,  what  an  immaculate 
generation  it  is ! But  this  time  the  victim  was  in 
a situation  so  appealingly  wretched,  that  nobody 
could  be  found  quite  virtuous  enough  to  stone  her, 
while,  as  was  only  just,  the  name  of  her  paramour 
has  become  a proverb  of  incredible  infamy  and  un- 
speakable shame. 

Think  of  it,  Thistledown,  even  you,  pretty  and 
smiling  Thistledown,  who  love  your  flounces,  and 
your  flirtations,  and  your  primrose  gloves.  It  was 
not  the  matter  of  a moment.  Great  shames  grow 
from  little  infamies.  The  things  so  small  that  they 
are  not  worth  talking  about  become  catastrophes 
so  sad  that  they  can  not  decently  be  mentioned. 
You  have  not  escaped  the  eye  of  the  Easy  Chair 
as  you  frolicked  and  wantoned,  skipped  and  smiled 
along  your  easy  way.  To  be  14  fast,”  just  a lit- 
tle, to  be  noted  as  a gay  girl,  to  astonish  every 
day  with  a pretty  audacity,  with  a fresh  toilet,  or 
an  intenser  flirtation.  To  believe  that  life  was  a 
long  season  at  Saratoga,  and  you  the  belle  at  its 
ball — behold  the  sum  of  your  feeling  and  your  am- 
bition ! 

But,  Thistledown,  the  moment  you  had  met  a 
man  to  flirt  with  (and  how  could  you  tell  his  kind 
from  that  of  other  men  ?),  who  was  “ smart”  enough 
to  conceive  and  execute  meannesses  so  vile  that 
he  was  sure  nobody  could  ever  be  suspected  of 

them,  what  was  to  become  of  you?  What  is  to 
become  of  you  if  such  is  still  the  game  of  your  life, 
and  it  is  only  a question  of  time  when  you  do  meet 
him? 

Men  are  so  much  worse  than  you  can  believe ! 
They  are  capable  of  holding  you  in  such  abject 
slavery,  of  which  your  own  weak  fears  and  foolish 
passions  are  the  chains.  Flirtation  is,  of  all  games, 
the  most  dangerous,  not  so  much  because  it  may 
break  your  heart,  as  because  it  may  ruin  your 
honor  and  the  happiness  of  those  who  love  you ; 
and  there  is  rarely  a flirtation  in  which  the  man 
is  net  the  master.  Even  if  he  be  not  so,  the  world 
will  not  consider  him  otherwise.  When  he  turns 
aside,  and  quits  you  for  another  flower,  the  pity 
of  the  “ world”  is  poured  out  upon  you,  and  the 
lees  of  such  pity,  which  come  last  and  cover  you, 
are  contempt. 

But  if  you  are  not  a girl,  but  a married  woman, 

then,  you  poor  little  Thistledown,  what  possible 
chance  have  you  ? 

You  are  introduced  to  Bluster,  and  you  think 
him  a handsome,  stylish  man,  or  an  intellectual 
man,  or  any  kind  of  man  that  you  choose  to  make 
your  hero  represent. 

—Husband  ? Well,  husband  is  at  home,  and 
yon  are  sure  he  would  bo  delighted  to  have  you 
attended  by  such  a perfectly  comme  il  faut  gentle- 
man. Besides  it  is  so  lonely  here  (let  us  suppose 
Paris),  and  really  a married  woman,  unprotected, 
onght  to  have  a friend  to  call  upon. 

How  long  before  he  is  your  lover  ? How  long 
before  he  knows  it,  and  you  know  it,  even  if  no- 
thing has  been  said,  but  only  sung,  and  looked, 
and  insinuated  in  every  tone  of  the  voice,  in  every 
glance  of  the  eye,  in  every  movement  of  the  body, 
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in  going  and  coming,  in  all  the  most  delicate,  and 
airy,  and  persuasive  ways? 

Now,  Thistledown,  you  may  have  married  un- 
happily, you  may  not  love  your  husband,  your 
husband  may  be  unkind  to  you,  you  may  or  may 
not  be  a mother,  and  for  all  these  reasons  you 
may  have  found  excuses  for  toying  with  Bluster 
until  you  discover  that  you  have  given  him  your 
heart,  that  he  has  fascinated  yon,  and  does  with 
you  what  he  will.  You  may  even  have  said  to 
yourself,  14 1 am  a human  being,  born  with  a right 
to  happiness  (and  every  man  and  woman  is,  spite 
of  Professor  Teufelsdrockh),  and  endowed  with  af- 
fections that  may  secure  that  happiness.  I am 
unhappily  mated  ; and  now  comes  the  hero  with 
whom  I was  born  to  be  satisfied,  and  with  whom 
life  becomes  a rapture,”  etc.,  etc.  You  can  find  it 
in  the  poorer  kind  of  French  novels. 

Now  if  you  believe  in  your  love  deeply  Enough 
to  follow  wherever  it  leads,  you  may  at  once  leave 
every  thing  behind,  and  fly  with  Bluster  to  the  an- 
tipodes. Such  a course  compels  faith  in  your  sin- 
cerity, and  shows  that  you  are  not  playing  at  a 
ghastly  travesty  of  the  most  solemn  human  rela- 
tions. But,  under  all  the  circumstances,  ought 
you  to  go  ? Granting  the  worst,  ought  you  to  go  ? 
Have  you  no  other  duties  than  those  to  your  lover 
and  to  yourself?  If  you  have  married  a man  you 
did  not  love,  ought  you  to  escape  the  penalty? 
Would  a noble  woman  shirk  the  consequences  of 
her  own  fault  ? Have  you  no  duties  to  friends  and 
relations,  whose  hearts  will  be  tried  and  torn  by 
your  flight?  If  you  have  children,  you  clearly 
commit  a crime  in  going. 

But  suppose  you  don’t  mean  to  fly ; that  yen  are 
going  to  bewail  your  hard  fate  and  enjoy  all  the 
immunities  and  consideration  of  a faithful  wife, 
while  you  gratify  all  the  passion  of  your  heart 
by  intimate  conversation  and  correspondence  with 
Bluster. 

Then  an  Easy  Chair  will  only  weep  over  your 
fond  fatuity,  and  remind  you  of  this,  that  if  Blus- 
ter be  an  honorable  man,  no  such  man  will  allow 
himself  to  be  wheedled  by  his  love  fbr  a woman 
into  exposing  that  woman  to  the  chance  of  expos- 
ure and  shame.  If  he  continue  the  intimacy, 
even  although  it  be  not,  in  the  technical  sense, 
criminal,  you  may  know  that  his  passion  is  stron- 
ger than  his  respect,  and  such  feeling  is  not  love ; 
and  that,  if  he  be  not  a knave,  as  he  probably  is, 
he  is  a weak  man,  who  will  sooner  or  later  betray 
you. 

Then  weakness  is  next  to  crime.  The  moment 
a selfish  man,  like  the  paramour  in  this  case,  dis- 
covers the  extent  of  his  despotism,  he  will  use  it 
to  the  basest  ends.  Whether  actually  criminal  or 
not,  you  are  equally  lost,  and  you  have  sacrificed 
every  thing  for  nothing.  Here  was  a pretty  little 
woman,  who  was  a belle  at  watering-places  and 
had  thirty  dresses.  How  many  pretty  little  wo- 
men who  go  annually  to  the  same  places  have  an}' 
other  ambition  ? They  carry  books,  do  they  ? In- 
deed ! They  take  the  exercise  of  bowling,  and  rid- 
ing, and  driving  ? Ah ! Then  they  go  to  church 
every  Sunday,  sometimes  twice,  and  always  once. 
Oh  ! then  an  apologetic  Easy  Chair  begs  their 
pardon.  Then  it  is  clear  that  they  are  studious, 
healthy,  pious  people.  Then  it  is  demonstrated 
that  the}*  have  no  consuming  vanities,  no  belittle- 
ing  jealousies  and  rivalries,  no  envious  ambitions. 
Then  it  is  beyond  question  that  the  watering-place 
hotels  are  rather  Brobdignagian  Sunday-schools 
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or  hospitals,  where  all  the  Virtues  lie-in  and  pro- 
fusely multiply ; that  they  are  academies  of  mod- 
esty, economy,  and  charity,  in  which  this  poor 
butterfly  we  are  talking  about  and  her  particular 
friend  are  eminent  professors. 

Thistledown,  you  have  read  that  affidavit,  you 
have  led  this  life  of  thirty  dresses  and  flirtation, 
and  you  know  whither  it  leads.  Shame  generally 
comes  to  your  sex  through  weakness.  The  very 
bitterness  with  which  you  are  assailed,  after  the 
catastrophe,  is  partly  the  result  of  a spiteful  jeal- 
ousy that  the  critic  was  not  bold  enough  to  win  the 
klai — or  shame — which  you  have  won.  For  taanv 
an  uncensured  person  fancies  there  is  a certain  pi- 
quancy in  disgrace — until  disgrace  comes.  There 
is  Madame  Turbidart,  whose  idiocy  is  called  inno- 
cence, and  who  has  just  sense  enough  to  wish  she 
dared  to  be  sinful ; she  would  not  spare  you,  This- 
tledown, if  once  you  gave  her  a chance  to  censure. 
If  you  are  content  with  the  adulation  of  fools,  you 
will  be  annihilated  by  fools  in  the  hour  of  misfor- 
tune. The  poor  little  woman,  who  loved  to  frisk 
and  flutter  in  her  flounces  and  to  be  “fast”  with 
wild  young  men,  had  as  little  thought  as  you  have 
of  the  sad  morrow  with  its  dreadful,  irreparable 
public  disgrace. 

Think  of  these  things,  Thistledown. 


It  is  always  pleasant  to  find  one’s  self  in  good 
company.  Even  an  old  Easy  Chair  is  not  above 
the  satisfaction  arising  from  the  perception  that  it 
is  surrounded  by  honest,  honorable,  and  fascinating 
companions.  Good  company  promotes  good  man- 
ners. When  Gunny  bags  invites  the  Easy  Chair  to 
dinner,  the  Chair  puts  on  its  most  shining  conduct, 
so  to  say,  and  feels  that  by  the  side  of  Gunnybags’s 
mahogany  it  should  be  as  polished  as  possible.  So 
if  the  sagacious  reader,  being  in  London,  should 
be  asked  to  join  the  little  weekly  feast  of  the  men 
who  brew  the  Punch  in  which  the  whole  world  de- 
lights, how  natural  it  would  be  for  him  to  remem- 
ber the  brilliant  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan,  and 
like  that  witty,  but  not  very  wise,  gentleman, 
prepare  his  impromptus,  and  elaborate  his  good 
things. 

How  proud  and  careful— even  if  a little  nervous 
and  ambitious  — should  an  Easy  Chair  be,  which 
helps  make  out  the  company  of  which  such  fa- 
mous people  as  (the  ladies  first)  Mrs.  Gaskell,  and 
Dickens,  Thackeray,  Bulwer,  Wilkie  Collins, 
Charles  Reade,  and  many  other  most  fit  and  hon- 
orable guests  are  parts  ! That  is  the  Easy  Chair’s 
happy  but  dangerous  fate  in  the  monthly  banquet 
of  this  magazine. 

In  this  very  number,  for  instance,  it  sits  by  the 
side  of  Mrs.  Gaskell,  Thackeray,  and  Reade.  There 
are  no  literary  companions  dearer  to  the  public,  nor 
more  worthily  dear.  Thackeray  alone  is  a host — 
although,  on  this  occasion,  he  is  but  one  of  many 
guests.  Ho  has  opened  for  us  his  generous  sym- 
pathies, his  shrewd  and  kindly  observation ; and  in 
that  sweet  Saxon  which  is  the  perfection  of  the 
most  exquisite  style  in  our  literature,  he  com- 
mences his  story  of  “ The  Virginians.”  Ho  gives 
it  to  our  monthly  feast,  with  all  the  rich  and  racy 
illustrations  with  which  his  prompt  pencil  waits 
upon  his  pen.  It  opens  with  that  simple,  easy 
power  which  is  the  sign  of  a master.  As  you  read 
the  pregnant  lines  there  is  a placid  and  profound 
satisfaction  in  the  conviction  that  we  are  contem- 
porary with  the  still  surviving  greatness  of  En- 
glish letters.  While  such  men  as  he  and  others 


at  our  table  are  writing  with  all  the  genial  pleni- 
tude of  their  genius,  who  dares  to  sigh  for  better 
fare  — who  can  persuade  himself  that  other  days 
were  better  than  our  days  ? 

More  than  once  the  Eas y Chair  has  advised  its 
friends  to  yield  to  the  literary  customs  of  the  time. 
The  great  novelists  will  write  their  stories  in  month- 
ly parts,  and  they  should  be  read  as  written.  And 
so  many  of  them  will  write  at  once,  that  unless  you 
do  read  them  in  the  monthly  parts,  you  are  likely 
to  be  so  appalled  by  the  magnitude  of  the  com- 
pleted work  as  not  to  read  it  at  all. 

But  if  you  choose  to  be  perverse  and  stop  your 
ears  while  Thackeray  is  repeating  his  chapter — 
meaning  to  wait  until  you  can  have  it  all  at  once 
— then  you  may  turn  to  his  neighbor,  Mrs.  Gaskell, 
who  spins  the  whole  of  her  yarn  together  this 
month,  or  to  Wilkie  Collins,  who  will  do  the  same 
next  month. 

Whatever  your  taste,  however,  yon  can  not  es- 
cape satisfaction.  The  givers  of  the  feast  owe  it 
to  themselves  to  take  care  that  none  of  their  vast 
company  goes  away  discontented.  Their  Monthly 
Magazine  is  like  a banquet  in  a colossal  palace. 
From  every  quarter  throng  the  guests,  and  from 
every  side  the  good  things  are  gathered  to  feed 
them.  And  the  great  company  constantly  in- 
creases. Ever}”  month  there  are  more  and  more 
who  crowd  to  the  tables,  and  there  is  space  enough 
and  food  enough  for  all.  And  the  hosts  are  well 
aware  that  they  must  spare  no  pains  nor  cost  in  its 
preparation.  Wishing  well  to  all  others,  they  will 
do  the  best  they  can  for  themselves.  What  that 
best  is  the  more  than  a million  monthly  guests 
are  well  aware.  Let  them  also  know,  and  let  all 
the  other  thousands  who  are  yet  coming  know,  that 
if  genius,  money,  energy,  and  good-will  can  please 
them,  they  will  be  every  month  more  and  more 
pleased. 

The  fall  of  Delhi  was  good  news  for  the  world. 
The  whole  Indian  campaign,  thus  fat,  has  shown 
the  supremacy  of  that  indomitable  English  pluck 
which  keeps  England  victorious,  spite  of  the  faults 
other  military  system,  which  does  not  always  put 
the  right  man  in  the  right  place. 

Who  really  w'anted  England  to  be  beaten,  ex-  . 
cept,  perhaps,  the  hope  of  a vague  ambition  in  Rus- 
sia and  France  ? There  was,  as  we  said  last  month 
and  as  all  England  admitted,  at  one  time  serious 
question  of  the  duration  of  British  rule  in  India. 
It  held  that  great  country  by  military  occupation. 
It  had  not  colonized;  it  had  not  exterminated;  it 
yielded  every  where,  as  far  as  it  could,  to  native 
prejudice  and  superstition.  It  was  the  appeal  to 
that  superstition  which  aroused  the  rebellion.  But 
certainly  the  steady  progress  of  the  repression  of 
the  revolt  seems  to  show  that  the  general  policy 
of  England  in  India  had  not  alienated  the  great 
body  of  the  nation.  The  leading  chiefs  in  the 
country  have  remained  faithful  to  the  British,  and 
the  insurrection  was  almost  entirely  among  the 
Sepoys.  It  was  partly  the  great  uncertainty  of 
the  situation  of  affairs  which  made  the  aspect  so 
direful  and  foreboding.  From  the  beginning  the 
siege  of  Delhi  seemed  to  be  accepted  as  the  type  of 
the  war.  “ When  falls  the  Coliseum,  Rome  shall 
fall.”  If  Delhi  fell,  then  the  insurrection  fell  with 
it.  If  Delhi  maintained  itself  and  the  besiegers 
were  destroyed,  then  a darker  and  more  disas- 
trous day  rose  upon  India  than  any  this  century 
has  seen. 
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But  during  the  Crimean  campaign  and  these 
first  months  of  the  Indian  war,  the  pure  pluck  of 
the  English  has  shown  itself  entirely  undiminished. 
The  temper , so  to  say,  of  the  English  nature  seems 
to  be  the  truest  and  most  delicate  of  all.  In  En- 
glish history  there  is,  perhaps,  a greater  diversity 
and  range  of  character  than  in  the  memoirs  of  any 
other  people.  From  the  most  degraded  grossness, 
np,  through  every  variety  of  excellence,  to  the 
most  exquisite  and  sovereign  grace  and  genius,  you 
can  trace  the  play  of  that  affluent  and  restless  na- 
ture. There  is  no  chivalry  of  the  Black  Prince  or 
poetic  Percy  in  romantic  ages  that  is  not  renewed 
and  repeated  in  the  gallantry  of  Ensign  Nubbs  in 
the  last  action.  They  step  out  of  billiard  clubB 
and  ball-rooms,  out  of  carpeted  parlors  and  ladies' 
boudoirs,  they  turn  from  w altzing  and  flirting,  and 
the  next  month,  through  storms  of  death,  they  are 
furiously  charging  by  the  six  hundred, 

“ Into  tho  jaws  of  Death, 

Into  the  mouth  of  Hell.** 

So  long  as  this  is  their  spirit  they  are  impregna- 
ble. It  Is  onl}’  when  the  waltz  and  the  boudoir 
indispose  them  for  the  valley  of  Balaklava  that 
Delilah  has  begun  to  shear  the  locks  of  Samson. 
When  London  becomes  Capua,  then  England  will 
be  Carthage. 

When  the  war  in  the  Crimea  began,  and  indeed 
at  intervals  during  the  war,  the  world  was  per- 
suaded that  France  held  the  sceptre  of  real  power. 
That  campaign  came  near  shaking  general  faith  in 
the  essential  vigor  of  England.  But  whatever  sus- 
picion the  Crimea  may  have  suggested  has  been 
a good  deal  removed  by  the  firm  attitude  of  the 
plucky  little  island,  between  the  Indian  war  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  American  commercial  crash  upon 
the  other.  The  gales  struck  her  from  the  East  and 
the  West,  but  she  stood  steady,  and  will  doubtless 
maintain  her  footing. 

And  surely,  by  every  hope  of  the  future,  and  by 
all  faith  in  mankind,  the  mother  country  and  her 
child  this  side  the  sea  are  united.  If  the  future 
of  the  world,  in  light  and  liberty,  is  not  given  to 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  in  the  old  country  and  the 
new,  where  is  it  to  find  a protector  and  a home  ? 
Occasionally,  during  the  last  few  years,  clouds 
not  larger  than  a man’s  hand  have  stolen  above 
the  horizon,  and  foolish  wreckers  half-hoped  for  the 
storms  that  might  come  out  of  them.  But  if  there 
be  any  such  thing  as  a great  public  morality  and 
duty,*  if  there  be  any  such  thing  as  intellectual 
perception , if  there  be  any  general  prosperity,  are 
they  not  all  involved  in  a permanent  peace  between 
these  two  great  powers? 

It  is,  therefore,  an  individual  duty  to  maintain 
that  peace.  Every  man  should  root  out  of  his 
heart  whatever  weeds  of  prejudice  or  jealousy  he 
may  find  growing  there.  In  every  English  tri- 
umph, in  every  American  success,  Englishmen  and 
Americans  are  alike  interested.  They  have  the 
same  origin,  the  same  language,  the  same  teachers 
and  influences.  With  all  their  differences  of  edu- 
cation and  political  training,  there  is  at  heart,  ac- 
knowledged or  unacknowledged,  the  profoundest 
sympathy ; and  if  their  jealousies  and  quarrels  are 
fiercer  than  those  of  either  with  any  other  nation, 
they  are  like  brothers1  differences,  which  are  the 
most  bitter  of  all. 

There  will  be,  and  most  be,  and  ought  to  be, 
however,  very  honest  differences  of  opinion  as  to  a 
great  many  things,  and  there  will  be  some,  per- 
haps, not  quite  so  honest.  John  Boll  has  a very 


modified  respect  fox;  our  political  institutions,  and 
observes,  in  a very  loud  voice,  and  a tone  which  is 
very  like  a sneer,  that  we  are  socially  a vulgar 
set  of  spitters,  and  that  the  American  continent 
floats,  in  fact,  upon  saliva.  It  may  be  stated, 
without  fear  of  successful  contradiction,  that  the 
American  books  which  treat  of  England  are  almost 
without  exception — the  two  most  truculent  excep- 
tions being  Mr  Matt.  Ward’s  book  and  Mr.  C.  Ed- 
wards Lester’s — thoughtful,  instructive,  just,  ad- 
miring, and  generous ; such,  for  instance,  as  Ir- 
ving’s, Coleman’s,  Willis’s,  Tuckerman’s,  Emer- 
son’s, Mra  Stowe’s,  Miss  Sedgwick’s,  and  many 
more  ; while  the  most  beautiful  and  poetic  pic- 
tures of  characteristic  English  rural  life  are  in  the 
14  Bracebridge  Hall”  of  Irving,  which  is  certainly 
a companion-piece  to  the  Spectator’s  “Coverley 
Hall.”  But  the  English  books  upon  America,  from 
Fiedler  down,  are,  with  some  pleasant  exceptions, 
captious,  undiscriminating,  and  unjust.  We  state 
this  to  show  that  Jonathan  has  no  more  jealousy  of 
John  than  John  has  of  Jonathan.  But  John  ought 
to  remember  that  as  he  finds  plenty  of  things  very 
precious  to  Jonathan  which  seem  absurd  to  him,  so 
Jonathan  must  wonder  and  laugh  at  many  of  John’s 
most  honored  and  sacred  superstitions.  But  when 
he  laughs  he  is  not  a sinner.  He  may  have  super- 
stitious enough  of  his  own,  but  not  that  particular 
one.  The  donkeys  pity  the  animals  that  have 
short  ears,  but  then  the  donkeys  ought  not  to  fly 
into  a passion  with  a nightingale  who  should  de- 
clare that  the  donkey’s  voice  was  not  musical,  nor 
the  nightingale  with  the  donkey  who  might  retort 
that  he  was  only  a whistle  on  two  legs,  and  shaky 
ones  at  that. 

The  moral  is  for  all  of  ns.  We  must  all  have 
our  prejudices  occasionally  wounded,  and  we  can 
not  reason  about  them,  because  prejudices  are  un- 
reasonable. If  we  think  there  was  really  an  in- 
tention of  insult,  then  we  shall  naturally  part  com- 
pany with  the  insulter;  hut  if  we  are  pretty  sure 
that  it  was  the  expression  of  an  honest  opinion,  we 
may  wince,  but  we  know  that  we  also  sometimes 
touch  our  neighbor’s  sore  spots,  and  we  swallow  our 
vexation,  and  a warmer  friendship  is  the  reward  of 
patience. 


A frightened  friend  in  the  country  writes  to 
the  Easy  Chair  for  advice  about  several  anonymous 
letters  he  has  lately  received.  He  wishes  to  know 
what  should  be  done  about  it,  and  whether  he 
should  make  his  will  at  once,  and  not  venture  out 
in  the  evening.  He  writes : 

“Columby  County 

44  Dear  East  Chair,— I’m  e’en  a’most  fright- 
ened out  of  my  wits.  My  Golly!  we’ve  had  a 
dreffle  time  up  here,  we  have — me  and  my  Lucindy. 
They  haint  been  no  sich  times  up  to  our  place  since 
Yarnum  Plop  come  home  wounded  in  the  small  of 
his  back  from  fighting  down  in  Texas.  You  see 
this  is  the  thing : You  know  we  live  up  to  Columby 
County,  and  we  raise  chickens  as  well  as  they  do 
over  in  Dutchess  County  ; and,  by  thunder ! I haint 
no  two  opinions  which  is  best.  Howsever,  that 
aint  nuther  here  nor  there.  But  when  I’d  got 
some  special  roosters,  I sent  an  advertisement  to  the 
Columby  Trumpet  and  Palladium  of  liberty  that  Fd 
got  some  chickens  wuth  havin’,  and  that  those  air 
Dutchess  County  chickens  were  no  better  than  old 
hens.  But  I didn’t  put  my  name  to  it.  Gigh! 
how  that  started  on  ’em  np.  I'd  no  idee  on  it  at 
all  till  the  next  week,  when  I went  to  the  Trumpet 
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Office  to  pay  for  my  advertising  (and  advertising 
is  all  stuff,  for  not  a darned  chicken  did  it  make  roe 
sell).  When  I cum  to  the  office,  the  Editor,  who’s 
an  awful  skeery  fellow,  said  to  me  : 

44  1 Well,  aint  you  a darned  pretty  chap  ?' 

44  4 Cum,  now/  says  I,  4 what  d’ye  mean  by 
that?’ 

“‘Why,’  sez  he,  /}'ou  go  an’  stick  in  adver- 
tisements that’ll  make  me  to  be  blowed  up  like  a 
bio  wed  old  tin-top  meetin’-house,  and  have  my 
head  broke  for  your  cussed  concerns.  Why  can't 
3’ou  keep  your  old  chickens  to  hum,  or,  ’tany  rate, 
not  be  a pitch  in’  into  t'other  folks’s  chickens  ? Look 
a here,  now,  see  what  kind  o*  letters  I’ve  got  on 
your  account!’ 

“ So  he  banded  ’em  over  to  me,  and  I read  ’em ; 
and  I send  you  a taste  of  one  or  two  on  ’em : 

44  4 Dutchess  County. 

“ 4 7o  the  Editor  of  the  Columbia  Trumpet  and  Pal- 
ladium of  Liberty : 

44  1 Sir, — Looking  over  the  columns  of  your  much 
(until  now)  respected  Magazine,  I notice  a very 
disgraceful  remark  against  our  noble  chickens, 
which,  I assure  you,  does  not  speak  at  all  well  for 
you  or  your  pamphlet ; and  also,  let  me  remark  to 
you,  that  if  you  were  residing  in  Dutchess  you  would 
soon  have  to  make  tracks,  as  I have  no  doubt  you 
would,  as  Columbians  are  very  long-legged  as  well 
a9  long-tongued,  and  are  capable  of  clearing  or 
running  away  sooner  than  any  other  county  people. 
If  I ever  was  to  go  to  Columbia  I would  make  you 
sorely  repent  for  it.  I have  no  more  at  present  to 
say — but  for  you  to  BEWARE  ! You  never  hear 
the  sons  of  Dutchess  talking  against  Columbian 
chickens.  You  never  hear  such  talk  from  any  of 
our  people,  except  from  me,  who  calls  you  an  in- 
fernal scoundrel ! and  coward  ! who  would  dare  to 
insult  a fowl,  and  that  a chicken  of  Dutchess  Coun- 
ty. Sir,  I would  knock  the  sense  out  of  you,  if  I 
had  you  in  my  clutches  only  for  once.  Farewell. 

‘“A  Son  of  Dutchess.’ 

44  Here’s  anuther  one,  which  is  perfectly  dreffie : 

“‘Dutchess  County. 

“ * Sir  ! ! ! — You  are  unworthy  of  the  name. 
You  are  a villain  and  coward,  who  boast  of  the  su- 
periority of  your  chickens.  If  we  (the  Dutchess 
people)  were  to  do  the  same,  we  could  name  1000’s 
upon  1000*9  of  chicken  victories  gained  over  you 
bloody  Columbians.  You  are  no  gentleman  to  talk 
of  our  most  noble  chickens,  whom  we  love,  and 
whom  you  have  basely  insulted.  The  head  roost- 
er of  Columbia  County  is  a darn  fool,  and  so  is  all 
the  chickens,  and  you  too.  The  d — 1 take  all  en- 
emies of  our  chickens. 

“ ‘ One  of  the  Spoons.’ 

44  Now,  Mr.  Easy  Chair,  when  I’d  a read  these 
things,  all  so  spattery  and  blotty,  I shook’s  tho’  I’d 
never  cum  to.  Sez  I to  the  Editor,  * What  on  airth’s 
to  be  done  now?  Taint  safe  to  go  out  nights.  Me 
and  }rou*ll  be  skewered  up  in  less’n  no  time.’  The 
Editor  looked  darned  cross,  and  sez  he, 4 I’ve  nuthin’ 
to  do  with  it.  When  those  Dutchessers  cum  over 
here  I shall  jest  give  you  up  to  ’em  — that’s  all 
about  it.  But,  as  a friend,  I advise  you  to  sen’  down 
and  see  what  the  Easy  Chair  sez  ; coz  it  may  help 
you  out  of  a heap  of  trouble.’  I went  home,  and 
Lucindy  said  the  same  thing.  She  sez  she  don’t 
dare  to  go  to  the  wood-house,  for  like’s  not  one  of 
themere  dreffie  Spoons  ’ll  jump  up  from  behind  alog, 
and  eat  her  up,  ’fore  she  k’n  say  4 Jack  Roberson.’ 
Yen  never  seed  such  times  as  they  is  to  our  house 
just  now — and  what  am  I to  do  ? Lord}" ! Lordy  I 


you've  no  idee  how  awful  spattery  that  ere  letter 
of  one  of  them  Spoons  was.  I swar  to  man  he  must 
be  rily.  I’m  a Yarmounter  born,  and  I guess  this 
ere  letter  ’ll  be  the  frightin’  of  me  back.  But  Jest 
please  say  what  you  think  about  it. 

41  Yours  to  command 

with  respect,  till  death, 

“Shearjashub  Doolittle." 

Well,  Mr.  Doolittle,  an  Easy'  Chair  is  not  accus- 
tomed to  consider  anonymous  letters  very  fearful 
things.  To  write  anonymously  to  an  equally 
anonymous  correspondent,  a good  many  miles 
away,  and  to  tell  him  that  if  you  only  had  him  in 
your  town,  and  had  his  head  under  your  arm,  and 
had  somebody  to  hold  him,  you  would  punch  his 
head  ferociously,  is  not  a very  awe-inspiring  pro- 
ceeding. The  writer  of  an  anonymous  letter  is 
simply  a fool  too  cowardly  to  be  a knave. 

Bui  in  this  particular  case  the  Easy  Chair  must 
say  that  your  fling  at  the  chickens  of  Dutchess 
County  was  quite  uncalled  for.  It  is  usually  pos- 
sible to  tell  the  truth  without  putting  it  into  the 
form  of  an  insult ; and  if  in  the  heat  of  the  mo- 
ment you  did  put  it  into  that  form,  you  ought  not 
to  be  unwilling,  in  a cooler  moment,  to  say  that, 
while  your  opinion  remains  unchanged,  you  had 
not  the  remotest  intention  of  insulting  any  person, 
thing,  or  chicken. 

Still  you  may  safely  go  out  in  the  evening. 
Writers  of  anonymous  letters  are  satisfied  to  draw 
ink,  not  blood ; and  are  themselves,  probably,  very 
solicitous  about  venturing  out  after  dark. 

And  so,  Sheaij&shub,  a happy  New  Year ! Don’t 
insult  other  people’s  chickens ; and,  in  the  express- 
ive words  of  Runk,  44  fa  re- thee- well !” 

FOREIGN  GOSSIP. 

We  closed  our  last  month’s  mention  of  other-side 
matters  with  a little  tribute  (a  flower  to  a fresh 
grave)  to  Daniel  Manin — or,  giving  to  the  name 
its  own  Venetian  mellifluence,  let  us  say,  Danielo 
Manini. 

A subscription  is  now  growing,  or,  rather,  has 
grown,  in  Paris,  under  the  eye  and  without  the 
check  of  the  Imperial  Censors,  to  give  to  the  dead 
hero  a monument  upon  Italian  ground;  not,  in- 
deed, at  Venice,  wfhere  it  should  stand— where  one 
day  it  will  stand — but  in  that  Sardinian  portal  of 
Italy,  Turin,  wherein  blow,  even  under  the  regal 
escutcheons,  somewhat  of  the  old  Piedmontese 
odors  of  liberty. 

Tho  Revue  det  Deux  Mondes  has,  moreover,  done 
itself  honor  by  an  appreciative  article  upon  the  de- 
ceased exile. 

44  He  knew,”  says  the  Revue , “how  to  make  a 
sacrifice  of  his  opinions.” 

Let  no  man  sniff  at  this  as  damnatory.  It  is 
rare  praise — all  the  rarer  because  so  rarely  merited. 

Manin  had  opinions— opinions  of  his  own — about 
what  was  best  for  Italy,  what  was  best  for  Venice ; 
opinions  with  which  many  brave  men  and  true, 
of  Rome,  of  Piedmont,  of  Tuscany,  could  not  whol- 
ly agree;  but  before  all — far  before  the  triumph 
of  his  particular  theory — he  longed  for  the  enfran- 
chisement of  Italy,  and,  for  the  attainment  of  this 
end,  was  content  to  sacrifice  opinion  and  to  crucify 
his  ambition.  Let  us  mark  the  distinction  more 
sharply.  Manin  was  republican ; republican  in 
his  habits,  republican  in  his  hopes.  His  political 
theories  were  dear  to  him,  and  were  entertained 
earnestly.  But  with  him  Freedom  was,  after  all, 
a larger  name  than  Republic.  If  a man  fought  or 
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thought  courageously  for  Liberty,  he  did  not  re- 
gard what  crown  he  might  wear.  He  welcomed 
sceptres  in  the  combat  against  Tyranny.  Himself 
might  fall  to  second  rank,  or  third  rank,  or  no  rank 
at  all,  and  Venice  become  one  of  a score  of  feder- 
ated cities,  if  only  the  blighting  hand  of  foreign 
despotism  were  lifted.  If  only  the  Mazzinists  all 
glowed  with  this  faith,  and  could  join  heartily  with 
the  true  men  who  doubt  if  a Republic  be  the  only 
panacea,  there  might  be  hope  still. 

Manin  has  hardly  gone  when  we  have  another 
great  death  to  record — that  of  the  General  Cavaig- 
nac.  He  was  at  his  little  country-place  (you  have 
seen  the  accounts),  sauntering  out  with  his  fowling- 
pieoe,  when  he  died  suddenly,  and  fell  into  his 
servant's  arms. 

The  young  widow,  with  a romantic  French  he- 
roism (British  heroism  would  not  wear  the  roman- 
tic tinge),  bore  away  the  body  to  Paris,  in  high 
military  dress,  in  her  own  carriage,  seated  beside 
it,  lavishing  vain  tenderness,  conquering  grief  by 
hearty  utterance  and  by  her  romantic  sense  of 
duty. 

The  papers  will  have  told  you  what  array  of 
musketry  and  of  banners  attended  the  funeral  cor- 
tege; and  how  the  Prefect  of  Police,  as  in  the  other 
instance  of  Beranger,  became  a mourner.  But 
Cavaignac,  though  to  the  full  as  honest  a Repub- 
lican, was  no  such  street  favorite  as  Bdranger.  His 
name  never  called  up  a shout;  he  wove  no  fine 
gloss  of  words  to  cover  popular  sins,  but  was  al- 
ways as  stem  a disciplinarian  as  he  was  honest 
Republican. 

At  a time,  now  ten  years  gone,  when  the  name 
of  Cavaignac  was  more  in  the  mouths  of  people 
than  it  has  been  since,  and  we — Sedile  antiquum! 
Sedile  venerabile ! ( non  nobis  licet  dicere  Cathe- 
dra*)—speaking  of  this  same  General,  looking 
out  upon  this  same  Paris,  under  date  of  September 
21, 1343,  sketched  him  this  wise : 

“And  who,  now,  is  this  Chief,  on  whom  seems 
to  hang  at  this  juncture  the  glory  and  the  destiny 
of  France  ? 

44  Three  months  back,  and  Cavaignac  was  a new 
name,  appearing  only  at  intervals  between  the 
leads  of  the  press  and  under  some  Algerian  ac- 
counts ; it  was  not  of  enough  importance  that  one 
should  ask,  on  your  side  of  the  water,  who  is  this 
Cavaignac  ? 

44  Now,  on  the  contrary,  you  can  not  pass  a print 
shop  but  you  shall  see  him  in  the  dres*  of  his  gen- 
eralship, or  in  his  African  cap,  or  on  his  horse,  or 
at  the  tribune ; and  no  plasterer's  shop  is  complete 
without  a copy  of  him,  in  statuette  and  in  statue. 

44  He  had  won  no  such  name  as  Arago  for  star- 
gazing, or  Lamartine  for  making  ‘ Pilgrimages 
yet  now  their  time,  politically,  is  past,  and  Cav- 
aign?c  has  the  rule . 

44  He  was  a new  man,  and  quick  grown ; like 
the  Republic  itself,  his  political  birth  was  sudden, 
perfect,  Minervan. 

44  People  read  the  name  once — twice — reflected, 
hesitated,  then  boldly  asked  their  neighbors  who 
the  new  man  could  be  who  held  thus  suddenly  the 
place  of  the  philosopher  and  poets  ? 

44  He  is,  then,  a soldier — bora  in  Paris,  in  1802, 
and  now  having  the  effective  age  of  46. 

44  His  father  was  an  old  Conventionnel,  and  not 
reputed  one  of  the  most  moderate  of  his  time.  His 
brother,  Godefroi  Cavaignac,  better  known  than 
the  father,  and,  up  to  the  date  of  the  late  Revolu- 
tion, better  known  than  the  General,  was  an  ad- 


vocate of  some  eminence,  who  rendered  himself 
obnoxious  to  the  late  Government  by  earnest  ad- 
vocacy of  Republican  principles. 

44  Eug&ne,  the  General,  was  educated  at  the  Poly- 
technic School,  and,  in  1330,  was  simple  officer  in 
the  garrison  of  Arras,  where  he  w'aa  among  the  first 
to  declare  for  the  Charter  and  Citizen  King. 

“His  own  notions,  added  to  a sort  of  family 
taint,  bred  for  him  little  favor  under  the  late  dy- 
nasty, and  it  was  not  till  some  years  after  that  he 
was  shown  the  favor  of  an  active  command  in  Al- 
geria. 

44  His  successes  were  not  brilliant,  but  decided. 
He  gradually  worked  his  way  up  to  rank  of  Camp 
Marshal  and  Commandant  of  Division.  In  1830 
he  published  a well-written  brochure  on  the  Regen- 
cy of  Algiers. 

44  At  the  date  of  the  February  Revolution  he  was 
nominated,  by  the  Provisional  Government,  Gov- 
ernor of  Algiers. 

4 1 He  commenced  his  rule  firmly  but  temperate- 
ly,  repressing  all  insurrectionary  action,  and  even 
meeting  the  enthusiasm  of  those  most  earnest  to 
change  existing  laws  by  a coup  de  main  with  this 
united  appeal  and  reproach:  4 That  energy  which, 
grounding  its  action  on  mere  popular  opinion, 
would  throw  off  established  duties,  I consider  a 
detestable  energy,  and  shall  repress  it  with  all  the 
means  in  my  power.' 

44  If  the  spoliators  of  the  Tuileries  and  the  shoe- 
making modelers  of  the  Paris  Police  had  been  met 
in  the  beginning  with  such  strong  and  temperate 
rebuke,  instead  of  encouragement  and  promise,  the 
Republic  might  now  be  un  fait  accompli , and  no 
June  mourners  going  about  the  streets. 

44  But  our  affair  is  now  Cavaignac. 

44  He  was  elected  by  a Southern  Department  to 
the  Assembly. 

44  On  the  28th  of  February  he  was  named  Gen- 
eral of  Division.  Another  decree  of  the  20th  March 
made  him  Minister  of  War.  Still,  however,  he 
chose  to  remain  at  Algiers. 

14  A decree  of  the  29th  April  called  him  perempto- 
rily to  Paris,  to  fulfill  his  duties  as  member  of  the 
National  Assembly.  He  bid  his  African  subjects 
adieu,  and  came,  arriving  some  few  days  after  the 
attempted  revolt  of  the  15th  of  May. 

44  He  immediately  entered  upon  his  duties  as 
Secretary  at  War,  and  as  member  of  the  Assembly. 

44  His  African  reputation,  the  confidence  of  the 
arm}*,  his  well-known  Republican  predilections,  as 
well  as  his  position  at  the  head  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment, conspired  to  make  him  the  choice  of  the  As- 
sembly in  the  unfortunate  affairs  of  June. 

“As  for  the  appearance  of  Cavaignac,  it  is  as 
brusque  and  soldier-like  as  his  character. 

44  He  is  tall,  with  bronzed  face,  short,  crisp  hair, 
heavy  mustache,  stern,  almost  morose  expression, 
firm,  regular  walk,  and  manner  smacking  more  ef 
the  camp  than  the  salon. 

44  To  see  him,  you  would  reckon  him  a man  who 
would  flinch  from  no  peril,  fear  no  enemy,  and  for- 
get no  friend  ; a man  who  carried  about  with  him 
a fixed  determination,  as  abiding  as  the  rules  of  his 
camp,  and  as  unalterable  as  his  courage. 

44  You  would  single  him  out  to  confront  danger 
composedly,  and  feel  a conviction  that  he  would 
not  turn  trifles  into  serious  peril.  There  is  not  in 
his  countenance  any  strong  expression  of  defiance 
or  of  distrust ; and  yet  there  U a great  deal  in  it 
which  would  make  an  open  enemy  falter,  and 
which  a secret  enemy  would  be  afraid  to  confront. 
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“He  has  a firm,  honest,  unpretending  look — a 
look  as  if  he  would  not  be  easily  controlled — less 
easily  duped ; and  frightened — not  at  all. 

“ Cromwell  may  come  into  your  mind ; but  Ca- 
vaignac  is  not  a Cromwell,  any  more  than  a Saxon 
is  a Frenchman. 

“ Cromwell  was  stout  of  limb ; Cavaignac  is  not. 
Cromwell  had  a leathern  face— coarse,  heavy,  and 
smelling  of  his  brew-vats;  Cavaignac’s  is  fine, 
though  bronzed  like  a Moor's,  and  his  eye  is  not 
hid  under  any  shaggy  brow. 

“ Cromwell  was  lit  up  by  a strange  enthusiasm, 
which  he  called  holy  zeal ; Cavaignac  knows  no 
enthusiasm. 

4 4 The  speeches  of  Cavaignac  are  good  types  of 
the  man.  His  manner  is  earnest,  but  not  abrupt 
— measured,  but  not  monotonous.  Cromwell  ad- 
dressed his  parliament  as  he  would  have  addressed 
his  army— in  full  confidence,  in  tone  of  command, 
as  if  legislation  were  as  familiar  to  him  as  the  folds 
of  his  buff  jerkin. 

“Cavaignac  speaks  firmly,  but  modestly,  as  If 
the  tribune  were  a new  place,  and  legislation  yet 
an  unfinished  study. 

“ nis  speeches  are  not  eloquent,  but  sound ; nev- 
er brilliant,  but  always  convincing.  They  are 
practical  and  to  the  point.  They  arc  eminently 
oommon  sense  and  soldier-like  speeches.  There  is 
none  of  Bonaparte’s  finesse  in  them,  or  of  Crom- 
well's crazy  fervor.  He  does  not  argue,  but  states 
truths.  When  the  truth  is  stated,  his  speech  is 
done. 

“ He  is  one  of  the  stoutest  Republicans,  and  yet 
not  a warm  Republican.  There  is  no  warmth  in 
his  character. 

“ By  education  and  inheritance  he  is  a Republic- 
an, as  well  as  by  National  ascription.  He  would 
no  more  be  false  to  one  than  to  the  other.  Having 
settled  in  his  mind  the  excellence  of  a Republic,  all 
minor  questions  vanish.  What  is  best  must  be 
maintained,  if  not  by  opinion  yet  by  the  sword. 
His  policy  is  the  policy  of  a camp. 

“The  elements  of  his  statesmanship  and  its 
aims  are  expressible  in  two  words:  Discipline — 
Subordination. 

“ A government  of  opinion  he  does  not  under- 
stand— no  mere  soldier  can. 

44  If  he  fails,  he  will  not  be  cast  down  or  schem- 
ing. He  will  resume  his  place  in  the  army,  con- 
scious of  having  done  what  he  counted  his  duty, 
and  ready  to  do  it  still. 

44  He  is  as  honest  os  he  is  firm.  But  honesty 
never  can,  and  never  did,  draw  out  so  many  French 
vivats  as  brilliancy.  Lamartine  was  honest,  but 
honesty,  without  firmness,  ruined  him.  The  gamins 
of  Paris  — the  112,000  voters  for  Louis  Napoleon, 
have  no  appreciation  of  mere  honesty.  They  nev- 
er had.  It  is  doubtful  if  they  know  the  meaning 
of  the  term. 

44  People  compare  Cavaignac  to  Napoleon  of  the 
18th  Brumaire.  The  comparison  is  as  unjust  to 
Napoleon  as  it  is  to  Cavaignac. 

44  Cavaignac  is  honest,  Napoleon  was  not ; Na- 
poleon was  great,  Cavaignac  is  not  great. 

44  Napoleon  made  such  brilliant  theft  of  power  as 
to  dazzle  all  France  into  acquiescence.  Cavaignac 
has  taken  such  orderly  and  quiet  possession  that 
there  is  no  glory  to  excite  a shout,  and  where 
there  is  no  shouting  in  France  thero  Is  sure  to  be 
dissatisfaction. 

44  Napoleon,  with  all  his  selfishness,  could  walk 
the  length  of  Paris,  after  the  18th  Brumaire,  un- 


molested and  applauded.  Cavaignac,  with  all  his 
honesty,  could  not  take  the  range  of  the  Boulevards 
to-day  without  imminent  risk  of  being  poniarded." 

Can  we  be  pardoned  for  being  thus  garrulous, 
when  the  reminiscences  of  the  stormy  Paris  come 
back  so  strongly  about  the  bier  of  to-day?  In 
other  times  we  have  followed  within  sight  of  the 
General’s  sword  ; but  the  clank  of  it  is  gone  now : 
it  lies  upon  a coffin. 

In  other  times  we  have  seen  the  sunny  face  of 
Mademoiselle  Odier ; but  that  face  is  now  cloud- 
ed with  a widow's  weeds.  The  first  grand  romance 
of  her  life  is  ended.  Will  there  come  another? 

We  count  our  American  life  fast,  and  we  have 
reason ; but  recalling  the  pageants  and  the  shad- 
ows which  ten  years  of  out-look  from  this  window 
of  ours  upon  the  quay  of  the  Seine  might  give, 
have  we  not  a more  startling  fastness  ? The  pa- 
vilions of  the  old  palace,  the  poplars  by  the  bath- 
house, the  yellow  river,  the  waiting  cabmen,  the 
flitting  hussars,  the  November  mists,  present  the 
same  aspect  which  they  did  in  '48 ; and  as  we  look 
and  listen  (with  our  pen  dipped  to  transfer  the 
scene),  there  is  little  that  the  eye  or  the  ear  can 
catch  which  might  not  have  belonged  to  the  Re- 
publican capital.  Drifting  backward  upon  an  idle, 
easy,  billowy  thought,  we  seem  to  see  a man  in 
blouse  keeping  guard  at  the  gate  of  the  Tuileries  ; 
we  seem  to  follow,  on  a day  of  sunshine,  a great 
crowd  who  press  down  the  quay,  and  gather,  in  a 
heaving,  restless  mass,  before  the  palatial  front  of 
the  Hotel  de  Ville ; we  seem  to  see  the  exultant 
faces  and  fierce  looks  of  men  who  have  at  last  grap- 
pled privilege  and  power,  and  will  not  easily  let  it 
go  by ; but  hist ! — it  is  Lamartine  who  is  speak- 
ing yonder  from  beneath  the  archway,  with  the  tri- 
color in  his  hand,  his  tongue  honeyed  with  an  elo- 
quence they  all  devour  ; he  praises  their  ardor,  he 
flatters  their  good  sense,  he  kindles  their  generosi- 
ty, he  inflames  their  pride,  and  he  gains  his  cause 
— the  reinstation  of  the  tricolor  where  the  mad  ex- 
altation of  Barbes  and  of  Raspail  had  pronounced 
for  the  red  flag  and  code  of  the  Revolutionary  Con- 
vention. And  it  seems  to  us  that  such  a triumph, 
wrought  by  an  eloquence  so  full  of  power,  so  full 
of  grace,  so  full  of  charity,  must  ennoble  and  en- 
throne the  poet-talker  for  long  years  in  those  hearts 
that  swayed  to  him,  then  and  there,  like  ripened 
grain  to  a strong  wind. 

Yet  what  is  there  now — ten  year  having  gone — 
about  Lamartine  in  the  day's  papers  ? Only  this : 

“We  are  glad  to  learn  that  M.  Lamartine,  whose 
straitened  pecuniary  circumstances  have  been  sub- 
ject latterly  to  very  much  and  invidious  remark, 
has  sold  his  wine  crops  of  the  current  year  for  the 
sum  of  240,000  francs."  And  in  the  people’s  hearts, 
which  chimed  to  that  persuasive  music  before  the 
Hotel  de  Ville,  still  less  than  this. 

We  seem  to  see — drifting  backward  again — an- 
other poet,  with  a large,  capacious  brow,  earnest 
in  all  good  works,  talked  about,  not  so  much  for 
Quasimodo  as  for  the  startling  petillants  leaders  of 
the  Evenement ; and  now  (if  we  hear  at  all),  we 
hear  of  him  only  as  suffering  from  some  plaguing 
asthma  among  the  fogs  of  Guernsey. 

Cavaignac,  as  we  have  seen,  was  buried  yester- 
day ; and  the  echoes  of  his  martial  salute  are  dead. 

And  the  quiet,  youngish  man,  who  lived  in  those 
days  in  a first-floor  apartment  at  the  Hotel  du 
Rhin,  and  who  was  closeted  often  with  Veron  (whom 
he  has  cast  off  since),  and  with  Thiers  (whom  he  4 
has  cast  off  since),  and  with  Odilon  Barrot  (whom 
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he  has  cast  off  since),  and  who  drove,  morning 
after  morning,  in  a coup£  de  remise,  to  the  Conven- 
tional Hall  over  the  river,  is  now  grown  to  Em- 
peror, guest  of  Victoria,  dictator  of  Enrope.  That 
is  all. 

He  is  staying  now  down  at  Compiegne — his 
country-house— shooting  there,  taking  pastime  in 
his  way — as  Cavaignac,  a month  ago,  in  his. 

Do  you  know  where  Compiegne  is,  or  what  it  is  ? 
We  will  tell  you.  A branch  of  the  Great  North- 
ern Railway  leads  to  it,  some  forty-five  miles  away 
from  Paris,  northeasterly.  At  the  Hotel  du  Lion 
they  will  give  you  a juicy  steak  au  natural,  and  a 
shabby  chamber ; they  will  tell  you  there,  if  you 
ask,  that  there  are  some  9000 inhabitants  in  the  little  j 
town  that  clusters  about  the  palace  ; and  that  Clo-  | 
vis,  in  the  old  times,  came  there,  and  all  the  Louis 
who  loved  good  shooting ; there  the  Maid  of  Or- 
leans finished  her  heroic  career  in  the  field ; and 
there  Napoleon  received  his  Austrian  bride.  Bnt 
it  is  not  the  memories,  nor  even  the  palace — which 
has  gallant  paintings,  and  a noble  hall,  and  an  iron 
bower  of  a mile  in  length  joining  the  garden  to  the 
forest — which  give  interest  to  the  place,  so  much 
as  the  old  oaks  which  fatten  there  over  30,000  acres 
of  wild  land.  Within  this  sporting-field  (grander 
than  the  little  preserve  of  poor  Cavaignac — as  much 
grander  as  splendid  arrogance  is  grander  than  quiet 
honesty)  are  wild-boar  and  deer,  who  wait  the  au- 
tumnal pleasure  of  the  Emperor. 

Perhaps  you  remember — perhaps  not — that  the 
last  year's  fete  of  Compiegne  was  distinguished  by 
imperial  magnificence  of  costume ; morning,  even- 
ing, and  hunting  dresses  were  prescribed  by  the 
court  chamberlain.  This  year  we  note  a change ; 
modesty  has  received  encouragement  from  the  im- 
perial officials.  Last  year,  an  eight-day  invitation 
involved  the  transportation  of  sixteen  robes  (rad- 
ical Westminster  would  say  gowns)  of  ceremony. 
This  year,  court  etiquette  (if  we  may  trust  the  feu- 
tUeton  echoes)  permits  one  repetition  of  both  morn- 
ing and  evening  dress.  The  Empress,  it  would 
appear,  has  inaugurated  the  effort  to  retrench,  by 
appearing  in  a gown  of  plain  woolen  stuff  upon  the 
garden-alleys,  and  the  gossipers  delight  in  telling 
ns  that  it  was  short  enough  to  have  charmed  the 
man-milliner  of  the  Westminster  Review . A still 
larger  inroad  upon  last  year's  imperial  etiquette  is 
cited  in  the  fact  that,  upon  a certain  day,  when 
some  hero  stag  had  given  an  over-long  run,  the 
guests  were  commanded  to  the  dinner  without 
change  of  costume,  and  the  evening  saw  the  royal 
halls  of  Compiegne  besprinkled  with  green  hunt- 
ing-coats and  buckskin. 

That  the  world  should  care  to  know  about  such 
puerilities,  when  brave  men  are  starving  in  Man- 
chester and  New  York  (?) — men  to  whom  the  but- 
tons from  only  a single  green  coat  of  Compiegne 
would  be  worth  more  than  a year  of  labor ! Yet 
in  this  way  the  world  balances : splendid  sham  at 
one  end,  meagre  substance  at  the  other. 

Talking  of  Compiegne,  we  may  say  that  Russia 
is  fully  represented  upon  the  guest-roll ; Austria, 
as  yet,  not  at  all ; and  the  Turkish  Mufti  is  con- 
soling himself  with  his  pipe  in  Paris.  We  do  not 
learn  that  the  American  Minister,  or,  indeed,  that 
any  American  Minister,  has  been  honored  with  an 
invitation.  Fancy  for  a moment  a swift  American 
politician,  nursed  at  Tammany  Hall,  or  41  well  up” 
in  Know-Nothing  diplomacy,  fond  of  tobacco,  pos- 
sibly of  whisky,  used  to  black  cut-a-way  coats  and 
to  drive  his  own  buggy — fancy,  we  say,  such  a 


man  put  to  the  test  of  ceremonial  dress  three  times 
a day-receiving  hints  (which  are  commands)  from 
I a chamberlain  in  knee-buckles — sandwiched  at  ta- 
ble between  a Russian  and  a Spaniard,  who  ignore 
his  language,  and  never  heard  of  Tammany  or 
Johnny  Cochrane — in  short,  a man  awkwardly 
placed,  if  not  awkward  himBelf. 

Well,  and  what  then  ? saj*s  the  great  General 
Stumpwell,  of  Columbus,  Ohio;  are  we  not  as 
good,  after  all,  as  the  best  of  them,  and  don't  we 
represent  as  big  a country  and  as  many  ships  ? 

Most  assuredly,  General ; and  we  have  great  ad- 
miration for  your  energy  and  courage ; a fair  esti- 
mation of  your  capacity  at  speech-making  to  your 
Western  constituents;  a shrewd  appreciation  of 
your  talent  at  a bargain,  whether  political  or  mon- 
etary ; and  yet  we  venture  to  think — unless  you 
have  much  more  of  a certain  range  of  accomplish- 
ment than  we  credit  you  with — that  you  would  cut 
but  a sorry  figure  in  an  easy,  social  gathering 
(much  more  in  a ceremonious  one)  of  European 
diplomats.  No  man  can  make  himself  an  adroit 
actor  upon  a week's  notice ; least  of  all  when  he 
has  to  recite  his  part  in  a new  language. 

Let  us  boldly  face  the  truth  in  this  matter.  It 
surely  can  be  no  reproach  to  an  American  that  he 
has  not  breathed  the  atmosphere  of  courts  or  learn- 
ed their  observances  A man  of  gentlemanly  in- 
stincts and  of  high  culture  never  leaves  his  culture 
or  his  gentleness  behind  him.  But  for  all  this,  a 
gentleman  of  Inverary  may  make  a very  stupid 
companion  for  a gentleman  of  Twang-Chi.  The 
humanities  have  a large  language,  read  every  where 
and  by  all ; but  those  social  amenities  wherein  lie 
one  man's  ease  and  his  neighbor's  entertainment 
have  a distinctive  and  conventional  language.  To 
use  it,  a man  must  learn  it. 

We  clinch  this  whole  matter — toward  which  we 
have  wandered  away  from  the  green  coats  and  din- 
ner-table of  Compiegne — thus : American  diplo- 
mats will  never  take  high  social  rank  abroad  until 
they  are  educated  for  the  position. 

Whether  it  be  worth  our  while,  as  a nation,  to 
foster  such  a profession  is  wholly  another  question 
— a question  easier  of  solution,  perhaps,  if  it  be  put 
in  these  formulas : 

Does  Republican  severity  demand  severity  and 
simplicity  (amounting  to  ignorance  of  mere  con- 
ventional usage)  in  its  foreign  agents  ? 

As  a business  nation  shall  we  have  only  business 
representatives  ? 

As  the  great,  free  government,  which,  while  it 
looks  first  to  the  weal  of  all  its  citizens,  fosters  also 
the  arts  and  refinements  of  life,  shall  we  give  token 
of  this  latter  capacity  by  making  our  foreign  repre- 
sentatives equal  to  all  exigencies  ? 

Shall  we  send  men  of  whom,  os  Republicans,  we 
are  proud,  or  agents  upon  whose  astuteness  we  rely  ? 

Talking  of  Compiegne,  Lord  Cowley  is,  of  course, 
a constant  gtiest ; and  the  rumor  runs  that  he  stands 
authorized  by  Palmerstdn  to  propose  to  the  Emper- 
or the  simultaneous  withdrawal  of  Thouvenel  and 
Stratford  Canning,  the  French  and  English  Em- 
bassadors, from  the  court  of  the  Sultan ; for  to  the 
jealousies  of  these  two  are  accredited  all  the  differ- 
ences which  have  grown  up  between  the  Western 
courts  in  respect  of  the  Danubian  principalities. 
Should  the  Emperor  accept  the  proposition,  which 
is  more  than  doubtful,  it  will  give  Palmerston  a 
very  plausible  excuse  for  ridding  himself  of  a rep- 
resentative who  is  too  old  in  service  to  dismiss 
lightly,  and  too  opinionated  for  easy  control. 
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You  will  remark  the  disaffection  which  has  now 
(airly  established  itself  between  the  Government 
of  the  Sultan  and  that  of  the  French  Emperor. 

The  old  Prussian  King  still  wheezes  out  his 
remnant  of  life,  and  the  marriage  of  the  Prince’s 
son  to  the  English  Alice  is  for  the  time  in  abey- 
ance. The  young  Prince  of  Wales  passed  his  last 
summer’s  vacation  (you  know,  of  course)  along  the 
Rhine ; and  a little  episode  attaching  to  his  travel 
has  turned  a pleasant  laugh,  in  British  circles,  upon 
a certain  Marquis and  daughter. 

The  Marquis  — thoroughly  English  — had  ar- 
ranged to  stop  at  Johannisberg  for  a sight  of  its 
cellars  and  vineyards.  Red  Murray  gave  him 
the  name  of  the  proper  station  from  which  to  set 
out,  and  advised  him  that  cabriolets  would  be  in 
attendance.  True  to  the  book,  he  found  two  car- 
riages in  waiting  at  the  little  Rhine  station  of 

(we  will  not  hazard  the  name) ; one,  a very  jaunty 
affair  with  driver  in  sober  livery ; the  other,  a shab- 
by enough  cab.  The  Marquis  chose  the  better  of 
the  two.  The  driver  hesitated,  offered  explana- 
tion in  German;  the  Marquis  knew  nothing  of 
this,  directed  his  daughter  to  seat  herself  within, 
and  ordered  the  coachman  to  drive  at  once  to  the 
Chateau  of  Johannisberg.  The  Jehu  Beemed  re- 
lieved by  the  peremptoriness  of  the  order,  touched 
his  hat,  and  dashed  off  to  the  gates  of  the  chateau. 
It  is  a pleasant  drive,  though  something  sunny. 
The  Marquis  was  Britishly  imperious,  and  the 
coachman  correspondingly  obsequious.  He  drew 
up  at  the  private  entrance;  a host  of  retainers 
bowed  low ; they  were  ushered  into  the  hall,  where 
a little  old  gentleman  with  white  locks,  and  cov- 
ered with  orders  (no  less  than  the  Prince  Metter- 
nich  himself),  received  them.  The  Marquis,  not 
losing  his  self-control,  gave  his  title,  was  civilly 
greeted  by  the  Prince,  who  graciously  ordered  his 
servants  to  show  the  Marquis  at  once  through  the 
chateau.  The  cellars  were  in  a blaze;  servitors 
every  where ; the  best  vintages  offered  to  his  taste ; 
and  on  a return  to  the  hall  who  should  appear  but 
Lord  Cowley  and  a distinguished  company  of 
guests.  There  was  some  mistake ; but  the  gal- 
lant Marquis  bit  his  lip,  declined  the  gracious  in- 
vitation of  the  Prince  to  dine  at  the  chateau,  and 
'made  his  adieux. 

Half  way  back  to  the  Rhine  station  he  was  met 
by  the  broken-down  cab,  at  sight  of  which  Jehu 
pulled  up  his  horses,  withdrew  to  the  side  of  the 
road,  and  doffed  his  hat,  until  the  clumsy  equipage 
was  fairly  out  of  sight. 

The  Marquis,  however,  had  time  to  Bee  that  the 
occupant  of  the  other  carriage  was  the  little  Prince 
of  Wales,  whose  covpl,  dispatched  for  his  reception 
by  Metternich,  had  been  taken  possession  of  by 
himself.  The  politeness  of  the  Prince  was  ex- 
plained : the  old  gentleman  had  gracefully  ignored 
a blunder  which  could  not  be  remedied ; the  cha- 
teau was  seen  under  “favorable  circumstances;” 
and  the  Marquis  is  now— studying  German. 

The  recent  death  of  the  Earl  Fitzhardinge  in  En- 
gland has  revived  an  old  bit  of  scandal  in  respect 
to  his  legitimacy,  and  the  right  he  may  have  held 
to  the  Earldom  of  Berkeley. 

It  appears  that  the  old  Earl  of  Berkeley  (father 
of  the  late  Earl  of  Fitzhardinge),  in  the  autumn 
of  1784  or  commencement  of  1785,  on  a visit  to 
Gloucester  from  his  castle  at  Berkeley,  was  struck 
with  the  charms  of  Miss  Mary  Cole,  the  daughter 
of  a butcher  in  that  city,  and  took  her  to  live  with 
him  at  Berkeley  as  his  wife.  * As  time  went  on  the 


lady  bore  him  four  sons,  and  common  reputation 
affirmed  that,  up  to  that  date,  no  legal  marriage 
had  been  solemnized  between  the  parties,  although 
the  lady  styled  herself  Countess  of  Berkeley.  The 
lad£  whose  character  was  thus  impugned  always 
asserted,  on  behalf  of  her  eldest  son  and  his  three 
next  brothers,  that  although  the  public  solemniza- 
tion of  the  union  between  herself  and  the  Earl  did 
not  take  place  until  May  16,  1796,  she  had  been 
privately  married  more  than  ten  years  previously, 
and  the  same  fact  was  affirmed  under  oath  in  his 
Lordship’s  last  will  and  testament.  To  establish 
this  statement  an  entry  in  the  parish  register  of 
Berkeley  was  produced,  which  entry,  it  was  al- 
leged, had  been  made,  for  certain  reasons  of  pleas- 
ure and  convenience  on  the  part  of  the  late  Earl  of 
Berkeley,  on  a leaf  that  had  been  pasted  down  in 
the  volume  for  many  years,  until  it  should  be 
wanted.  The  question  as  to  the  genuine  or  spuri- 
ous character  of  this  document  came  before  the 
House  of  Lords  only  after  the  death  of  the  late 
Earl.  The  clergyman  who  was  said  to  have  made 
the  entry  was  then  dead,  and  his  widow  declared 
that  she  did  not  believe  it  to  be  in  her  deceased 
husband’s  handwriting.  A brother  of  the  Count- 
ess of  Berkeley,  however,  deposed  that  he  was  pres- 
ent as  a witness  at  the  marriage  of  1785.  The 
evidence  of  Lady  Berkeley,  it  is  stated,  was  con- 
tradicted by  that  of  her  mother,  who  afterward 
married  Mr.  Glossop,  of  Osboumby,  in  Lincoln- 
shire, and  who,  though  born  in  an  humble  sphere 
of  life,  lived  to  see  one  of  her  daughters  a countess, 
one  married  to  a general  officer,  and  the  third  the 
wife  of  a nephew  of  the  late  Sir  Francis  Baring, 
Bart.  Such  being  the  case,  on  the  death  of  the 
fifth  Earl,  his  eldest  son,  who  then  bore  the  courte- 
sy title  of  Lord  Dursley,  and  was  member  for 
Gloucestershire,  presented  a petition  claiming  to 
be  called  to  the  House  of  Lords  as  sixth  Earl  of 
Berkeley.  The  subject  of  his  legitimacy  had  been 
mooted  during  his  father’s  lifetime,  and  an  inqui- 
ry had  been  actually  commenced,  but  it  was  aban- 
doned on  finding  that  no  legal  question  could  arise 
until  after  the  old  Earl’s  death,  when,  as  we  have 
already  stated,  the  evidence  brought  forward  in  fa- 
vor of  the  legitimacy  of  the  eldest  son  was  not 
judged  by  the  House  of  Lords  to  be  sufficient  to 
establish  the  claim.  In  consequence  of  this  de- 
cision, Lord  Dursley  was  obliged  to  drop  that  title, 
and  he  retired  from  public  life  for  many  years,  and 
was  known  only  as  Colonel  Berkeley,  of  the  South 
Gloucestershire  Militia.  The  estates  at  Berkeley, 
at  Canford,  in  Middlesex,  and  elsewhere,  were  not 
entailed  upon  the  title,  and  hence  he  remained  in 
undisputed  possession  of  Berkeley  Castle,  which 
was  bequeathed  to  him  by  his  father,  and  which 
gave  him  very  extensive  influence  as  a landed  pro- 
prietor in  the  Count}'  of  Gloucester,  in  which,  as 
also  at  Bristol,  and  in  the  City  of  Gloucester,  ha 
ably  supported  the  Liberal  interest  against  the 
powerful  influence  of  the  Beaufort  family.  He 
maintained  his  ground  in  this  position  extremely 
well,  and  was  one  of  the  gentlemen  chosen  by  Earl 
Grey  for  elevation  to  the  peerage  at  the  coronation 
of  King  William  IV.,  when  he  was  created  Baron 
Segrave.  The  operation  of  the  Reform  Act,  instead 
of  limiting  his  territorial  influence,  went  far  toward 
doubling  it,  as  he  was  in  general  able  to  secure  one 
seat  at  least  for  the  Liberal  party  in  East  as  well  as 
in  West  Gloucestershire.  In  1841  he  was  elevated 
to  the  earldom  of  Fitzhardinge,  just  previous  to  the 
departure  of  the  Melbourne  Ministry  from  offioe. 
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Let  us  not  forget — with  these  cross-channel  mat- 
ters—that  we  are  seated  at  a Paris  window,  always 
on  the  Quai  Voltaire,  always  the  gray  hulk  of  pal- 
ace beyond  the  river  poplars,  and  the  yellow  sur- 
face of  the  river.  Yesterday  was  All-Saints’-day, 
and  a dull  day ; no  papers,  no  news,  no  Bourse. 
People  asking  how  the  bank-rates  were  in  En- 
gland ? If  Delhi  was  retaken  ? If  it  were  best  to 
sell  Mobilier,  or  to  hold  ? 

The  grave-yards  are  the  6pots  to  visit  on  All- 
Saints'-day ; it  lends  a kindly  view  of  the  race,  and 
of  French  race  especially,  to  see  the  garlands  they 
hang  that  day  upon  the  tombs.  They  may  be 
Revolutionists,  Jacobins,  Reds — any  things;  but 
when  we  see  them  trooping,  as  we  saw  them  yes- 
terday, to  hang  their  garlands  of  immortal  flowers 
upon  the  tomb-stone  of  the  brave  Cavaignac,  the 
warm-hearted  B6ranger,  we  forgive  them,  we  love 
them,  we  trust  them.  How  hearts  meet  at  graves ! 

And  would  you  believe  it,  that  the  old  gray  tomb 
of  Abelard  andEloise,  those  ancient  sentimentalists, 
is  every  year  covered  over  with  the  bright  flowers 
which  the  young  sentimentalists  bring  ? Does  any 
thsng  in  this  dying  world  live  longer,  after  all,  than 
sentiment?  Does  honor,  does  courage,  does  brav- 
ery? Who  was  Bernardin  de  St.  Pierre  ? Does  any 
body  care  ? Does  any  one  out  of  five,  you  may  ask, 
know  ? Yet  who  has  not  lent  his  weakness  grate- 
fully to  that  little  story  of  Paul  and  Virginia,  which 
he  wrote ; and  who  does  not  cherish  the  memory  of 
his  weakness  heartily?  We  may  not  sneer,  we 
must  not  sneer,  at  what  lasts  bo  long.  The  Sphinx 
is  only  a granite  riddle,  not  worth  your  thought  or 
ours.  But  go  down  to  Egypt,  and  there  he  is — the 
great,  sharp  head ; if  perishable,  he  would  only 
pnszle.  But,  so  old — he  awes  you ! 

Another  saint  among  the  All-Saints  is  Arago,  the 
astronomer.  His  tomb  is  not  complete  as  yet,  but 
the  masonry  and  all  its  gaps  were  covered  with 
immortelles.  And  his  memory  carries  them  worthi- 
ly— a.  great,  good  man ; if  France  had  more  of  such ! 

And,  while  in  the  grave-yard,  let  us  not  omit  to 
mention  the  recent  death  of  the  great  comic  actor 
of  Germany,  Vincent  Scholz,  of  Vienna.  He  died 
in  his  chair,  comic  to  the  last : 44  Mon  Dieu  1”  said 
he,  44  this  is  hard — to  die  without  taking  leave  of 
the  public!” 

There  has  been  no  such  funeral  in  many  a day  at 
Vienna.  They  may  have  missed  him  the  more  in 
these  times,  when  all  the  banks  are  breaking.  If 
comic  acting  is  ever  a charity,  it  is  in  days  of  finan- 
cial panic.  Scholz  had  a custom  of  going  to  a par- 
ticular caf6  of  Vienna  every  evening  after  play- 
time, for  a game  of  whist.  On  the  day  succeeding 
his  death  his  chair  at  the  caf<6  table  was  draped  in 
black,  the  green* cloth  was  replaced  by  black,  and 
a pack  of  cards  placed  there  was  tied  with  a black 
ribbon.  The  Viennese  are  not  a religious  people. 


(fititor'B  Drum 

A HAPPY  NEW  YEAR,  with  a Drawer  fuU  of 
pleasure,  a house  and  heart  full,  we  wish  for 
every  reader  of  these  opening  lines ! “ Laugh  and 
grow  fat”  is  an  old  prescription,  that  has  had  the 
sanction  of  long  and  very  pleasant  experience ; and 
the  wisest  of  men,  in  the  oldest  book  in  the  world, 
has  celebrated  the  blessedness  of  a merry  heart. 
The  Drawer  is  becoming  one  of  the  domestic  insti- 
tutions of  the  country — an  indispensable  dispensary 
of  good  things : medicines  for  the  serious,  and  mu- 
sic for  the  gay ; a Drawer  that  is  always  full,  and 


always  wanting  more.  Let  us  see  what  is  in  it 
with  which  to  begin  the  New  Year. 

Fifty  new  subscribers  to  the  Magazine,  with  the 
money  in  the  letter,  are  no  joke,  if  the  letter  did 
by  accident  find  its  way  into  the  Drawer.  Such 
pleasantries  are  doubtless  very  agreeable  to  the 
publishers,  and  would  be  all  the  more  so  to  the 
“funny  man,”  if  they  had  not  kept  the  money  in 
the  office,  and  only  left  the  kivtr  of  it  for  him  to 
read,  in  which  he  finds  it  written  : “ Be  pleased  to 
accept  our  salutations,  and  the  inclosed.  May  the 
Magazine  live  a thousand  years,  and  its  shadow 
never  grow  less 1”  There  is  not  much  danger  of  its 
shadow  being  less,  for  it  now  has  more  pages  in  it, 
and  a mighty  deal  more  matter  in  it,  than  any  oth- 
er Monthly.  But  it  is  a fact  it  makes  no  shadows. 
It  is  all  sunshine  where  the  Magazine,  with  its 
Drawer,  goes. 


Two  of  the  Drawer’s  correspondents  have  been  re- 
minded, by  a prayer  for  rain  in  the  November  num- 
ber of  the  Magazine,  of  facts  in  the  same  line  that 
have  come  to  their  own  ears  “in  meeting.”  One 
of  them  says : 

“ In  the  north  of  Scotland,  where  I resided  twenty 
years  ago,  the  crops  are  often  greatly  damaged  by 
wet,  cold  weather.  One  Sunday  the  minister  of 
our  parish  was  praying  for  a return  of  fair  weath- 
er, as  we  had  been  suffering  long,  and  were  fearing 
that  our  harvest  would  be  ruined.  In  the  midst 
of  his  prayer  the  sun  came  out  for  a little,  and  the 
minister  was  delighted  to  think  that  his  prayer 
was  answered ; but  the  clouds  gathered  again,  and 
down  came  the  rain  in  greater  torrents  than  ever. 
This  provoked  him  bitterly,  and,  losing  his  temper 
as  well  as  his  faith,  he  broke  out  r 

44  4 Pelt  away,  pelt  away,  and  spoil  all  the  poor 
folk’s  corn,  the  way  you  did  last  year,  and  muckle 
Credit  you'll  have  for  your  handiwark !’ 

44  The  impiety  of  the  prayer  shocked  the  good 
people,  who  knew  that,  rain  or  shine,  the  best 
weather  was  such  as  it  pleased  Providence  to  ap- 
point.” 


44  Dusiko  a protracted  drought  in  Walker  Coun- 
ty, Georgia,  the  minister  and  one  or  two  of  his 
religious  brethren  had  been  earnest  in  their  peti- 
tions for  rain,  when  one  more  zealous  than  the  rest 
being  called  on  to  pray,  besought  the  Lord  to  4 Bend 
refreshing  showers  upon  the  dry  and  parched  earth, 
and  cause  it  to  bring  forth  fruits  meet  for  repent- 
ance !’  ” 

That  can  hardly  be  beat.  The  praying  brother 
must  have  been  the  same  preacher  who  said  the 
Apostle  Matthew  was  a tax-gatherer— that  is,  he 
added,  he  went  around  picking  up  all  the  tax 
(tacks)  that  was  dropped  by  the  trunk-makers  and 
carpet-layers;  and  “just  think,  brethren,  how 
poor  them  Apostles  must  have  been  to  get  their 
living  in  such  a way  as  that !” 


We  have  a correspondent  in  Owego,  Tioga  Coun- 
ty, New  York,  who  has  a drawer  of  his  own,  from 
which  we  get  some  admirable  things  for  ours.  J ust 
now  he  sends  us  three,  which  he  arranges  under  as 
many  heads: 

44  Commercial. — John  Morgan  was  a merchant 
and  ship-owner,  formerly  residing  in  Hartford, 
Connecticut.  lie  made  a contract  with  a builder 
to  build  him  a vessel ; when  the  vessel  was  partly 
finished,  and  he  had  received  payment  for  all  he  had 
done,  ho  went  to  Mr.  M.,  and  told  him  that  ho  had 
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ascertained  that  he  could  not  build  the  vessel  for 
the  price  agreed,  as  he  should  lose  all  he  was  worth, 
and  perhaps  more,  and  had  therefore  concluded  to 
abandon  the  job  where  it  was,  and  let  him  get 
some  one  else  to  finish  it.  This  was  a poser  to  M., 
who,  after  thinking  of  it  a few  moments,  said  to 
him  : ‘ Well,  well,  you  go  on  with  it,  and  when  we 
settle  I’ll  consider  you,’  which  to  the  builder  was 
satisfactory.  He  therefore  went  on  until  the  job 
was  finished,  M.  advancing  money  from  time  to 
time.  When  they  came  to  settle,  M.  drew  his 
check  for  the  balance  due  according  to  contract ; 
the  builder  stood  and  hesitated  a while,  and  then 
said : ‘ You  know,  Mr.  Morgan,  you  said  that  if  I 
would  go  on  with  the  job  you  would  consider  me.’ 
* Well,  well,*  said  the  old  man,  ‘ I karv  considered 
yer , and  considered  yer  a great  fool  for  doin'  on’t  so 
cheap.1 

u Legal. — Judge  Peters  was  one  of  the  Judges 
of  the  Superior  Court  of  the  State  of  Connecticut, 
and  was  not  considered  the  best  authority  in  points 

of  law.  Mr.  H , a well-known  practitioner, 

who  has  a nervous  twitching  of  the  muscles  of  his 
face,  was  pleading  before  him  in  an  important  cause, 
and  the  Judge,  apparently  not  heeding  the  lawyer, 
was  playing  with  a little  dog  which  had  come  up 
by  his  side  on  the  platform.  In  the  course  of  his 
remarks  the  lawyer  stated  the  law  applying  to  one 
of  the  important  points  of  his  case:  the  Judge 
stopped  playing  with  the  dog,  and  lifting  up  his 
head,  said, 

“ ‘ Why,  Mr.  H , / didn’t  know  there  was 

any  such  law.’ 

“To  which  H , while  looking  particularly 

serious,  and  his  face  beginning  to  twitch,  imme- 
diately replied,  ‘ I didn’t  suppose  your  Honor  did.* 

“ The  whole  audience  was  convulsed  with  sup- 
pressed laughter,  considering  it  a palpable  hit. 

“ Clerical. — Father  Bentley,  one  of  the  old 
school  of  Baptist  ministers,  was  a very  acceptable 
preacher,  though  his  early  education  had  been 
somewhat  neglected.  He  was  quite  inclined,  how- 
ever, to  use  big  words,  the  meaning  of  which  he 
did  not  always  apprehend.  Preaching  once  in  one 
of  the  pulpits  in  Hartford,  he  was  remarking  upon 
Peter’s  denial  of  his  Master,  thus : 

‘“And  now,  my  f rinds,  what  do  you  suppose 
Peter  did?  Why,  a little  girl  come  to  him,  and 
said,  tnquirinly , “And  thou  also  wast  one  of  them 
and  then,  my  /rinds,  he  immediately  answered  in 
the  affirmative , No,  and  fell  to  cussin  and  noearin .’  ” 


If  any  one  believes  that  all  the  stories  of  the 
glorious  old  times  of  Jackson  and  Clay  campaigns 
have  been  used  up,  he  will  find  how  easy’  it  is  to  be 
mistaken.  Witness  the  following,  which  comes  to 
us  from  Old  Kentucky,  by  the  way  of  Louisiana. 
Our  entertaining  friend  begins : 

“ You  must  know”  (but  we  did  not  know)  “ that 
around  and  about  the  beautiful  city  of  Lexington, 
in  the  State  of  Kentucky,  for  a distance  of  twelve 
or  fifteen  miles,  there  live — or  did  live,  twenty 
years  ago — a great  number  of  small  farmers,  who 
find  in  that  fair  city  a ready  market  for  the  surplus 
produce  of  their  farms,  and  there  they  carry  it  to 
sell,  and  buy  finery’  and  nick-nacks  for  their  fam- 
ilies. One  of  these  farmers,  a poor  but  industrious 
and  fearless  man,  had  a porker,  a few  bushels  of 
meal,  potatoes,  beans,  etc.,  which  he  wished  to  dis- 
pose of;  and,  borrowing  a horse  and  wagon,  he 
packed  up  his  things,  and,  just  at  dusk,  set  off  for 
town.  Arrived  at  one  or  two  o’clock  in  the  morn- 


ing, he  entered  the  market-house,  and  selecting  a 
stall,  he  split  the  dressed  pig  into  halves,  and  hung 
them  on  the  stout  hooks,  and  with  a bag  of  meal 
for  a pillow  lay  down  to  sleep  till  morning.  He 
slept  soundly  and  late,  and  when  he  awoke  the 
market  people  were  crowding  in  ; and,  lo ! one 
half  of  his  pig  had  been  unhooked,  and  hooked.  It 
was  clean  gone ! He  made  known  his  loss,  and, 
raving  and  swearing,  he  drew  the  whole  crowd 
about  him.  As  he  grew  warm  with  his  wrath,  he 
said : 

*“  I know  the  sort  of  man  that  stole  that  pork — 
I do!’ 

‘“Well,  why  not  let  it  out,  if  you  know,  and 
we  will  help  find  him  for  you!’  they  cried  out,  in 
reply. 

“ ‘ Yes,  I know  what  sort  of  a man  he  was ; he 
was  a Clay  man !’ 

“ As  old  Harry  Clay  lived  within  a mile  of  the 
market,  and  every  man  here  was  read}’  to  go  to 
the  death  for  him,  this  was  a bold  speech,  to  ac- 
cuse a Clay  man  of  stealing  half  a pig  in  Lexing- 
ton, and  they  closed  on  him  to  give  him  a sound 
thrashing ; when  one  demanded  of  him  what  made 
him  think  so. 

“ 1 Why,  nobody  but  a Clay  man  would  have 
done  it ; ef  he  had  been  a Jackson  man  he  would 
have  gone  the  whole  hog !’ 

“ This  turned  the  tables.  The  humor  of  the 
robbed  farmer  was  irresistible.  The  Lexingtoni- 
ans  carried  him  off  to  a coffee-house  to  a hot  break- 
fast and  a morning  spree ; and  after  drinking  to 
the  health  of  Henry  Clay,  they  made  up  his  loss, 
and  sent  him  home  rejoicing.” 


Did  Martha’s  Vineyard  ever  contribute  aught  to 
the  Drawer?  A welcome  correspondent,  a lady, 
we  judge,  from  her  beautiful  handwriting,  brings 
us  into  communication  with  that  “gem  of  the 
sea;”  but,  strangely  enough,  she  begins  with  an 
epitaph,  which  she  takes  from  a tombstone  in  that 
part  of  the  town  of  Tisbury  well  known  to  navi- 
gators as  Holmes’s  Hole.  The  last  figure  of  the 
date  is  so  battered  as  to  be  illegible : 

LYDIA, 

THE  WIFE  Or  JOHN  OLAGUOEX. 

She  died  in  childbed.  She  died  81st  Dec.,  lT7->  In  y 
23d  year  of  her  age. 

John  and  Lydia, 

That  lovely  pair; 

A whalo  killed  him. 

Her  body  lies  here.  . 

Their  souls,  we  hope. 

With  Christ  now  reign; 

So  our  great  loss 
Is  their  great  gain. 


SAVANif ah  is  the  Southern  city  from  which  the 
same  correspondent  who  sends  the  following  sketch 
has  often  dated,  but  he  has  never  furnished  any 
thing  more  graphic  than  this  capital  incident  in 
the  experience  of  the  accomplished  Preston.  Those 
who  knew  that  splendid  orator  and  gentleman  can 
appreciate  the  scene.  Our  correspondent  says : 

“ Many  of  your  readers  remember  the  stately 
presence,  the  dignified  bearing,  and  imposing  man- 
ner of  Colonel  William  C.  Preston,  of  South  Car- 
olina. It  was  w’hen  all  these  qualities  were  in 
their  prime,  and  Preston  represented  his  State  in 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  that  business  or 
pleasure  called  him  to  the  West,  and  to  take  pas- 
sage down  the  Mississippi  River.  In  thoee  * flush 
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times'  the  steamers  swarmed  with  hoosiers,  green- 
horns, and  gamblers,  the  latter  politely  designated 
‘ sporting  gentlemen,’  the  term  4 gambler*  or  * black- 
leg* entailing  on  the  speaker  a pistol-shot  or  a wipe 
from  a bowie-knife. 

14  The  boat  was  on  the  eve  of  departure,  and  our 
Senator,  standing  on  deck  and  holding  a small  ma- 
hogany box,  was  observing  with  great  interest  and 
pleasure  the  busy  scene  on  the  wharf,  when  an  in- 
dividual, luxuriating  in  a rather  ornate  style  of 
dress,  approached  him,  and  in  subdued  tones  de- 
manded: 

44  4 1 say,  old  feller!  when  are  you  agoing  to 
commence  ?* 

41 4 Commence  what,  Sir?*  asked  the  astonished 
Senator. 

44  4 Pshaw,  none  of  that  gammon  with  me  I The 
fact  is,  a few  of  us  boys  on  board  want  a little  fun, 
and  we  won’t  pile  it  on  too  strong  for  you  ; so  come 
and  open  at  once.* 

44  4 Really,  Sir,*  replied  Preston,  4 1 am  totally 
at  a loss  to  guess  your  meaning.  Open  what  ?’ 

‘“Open  what?  Why,  the  Bank,  of  course! 
Maybe  you  think  that  our  pile  isn’t  large  enough 
to  make  it  an  object.  But  we’re  not  so  poor  as  all 
that,  any  bow  !* 

44  The  Senator  meditated  gloomily,  but  all  was 
dark  to  him ; he  was  plunged  in  a sea  of  doubt,  and 
he  had  never  met  any  problem,  not  even  a political 
one,  so  hard  to  solve. 

“‘Perhaps,’  broke  in  his  pertinacious,  friend 
again,  after  a considerable  pause,  ‘perhaps  you 
will  say  directly  that  you’re  not  a sporting  man.* 

44  4 1 certainly  am  nothing  of  the  kind,  Sir,’  re- 
joined Preston,  rather  angrily ; 4 and  I can’t  imag- 
ine what  put  such  an  idea  into  your  head.* 

44  4 Not  a sporting  man  ? Whew-w  ! I never 
heard  of  such  a piece  of  impudence ! Well,  if  you’re 
not  a sporting  man,  will  you  please  tell  me  why 
you  carry  the  tools  about  with  you  ?*  and  he  point- 
ed to  the  mahogany  box  which  the  Colonel  still 
carried. 

44  A light  broke  on  Preston’s  mind.  4 The  ma- 
hogany box !’  he  cried.  4 Ah,  yes ! ha,  ha  I Very 
natural  mistake,  indeed,  my  good  Sir ; very  natu- 
ral, indeed ! Well,  I will  show  }-ou  the  contents 
of  the  box.’  And,  laughing  heartily,  he  opened 
the  box  in  question,  which  was  in  fact  his  dressing- 
case,  and  displayed  the  usual  parade  of  brushes, 
combs,  razors,  soap,  etc.,  which  usually  fill  that 
article  of  traveling  comfort. 

44  Our  friend  looked  at  the  case,  then  at  Preston ; 
then  at  the  case,  and  then  at  Preston  again.  Then 
he  heaved  a long  sigh,  and  then  he  pondered. 

44  4 Well,*  he  broke  out  at  length,  4 1 did  take  you 
for  a sporting  gentleman — I did;  hut  now  I see 
yon  are  nothing  but  a barber,  and  if  I’d  known  it, 
hang  me  if  I’d  a spoke  to  you  !*  and  so  saying,  he 
4 vamosed.* 

“Fancy  the  feelings  of  our  honorable  Senator 
as  he  assumed  these  various  characters  in  the  eyes 
of  an  anxious  stranger.” 


44  Little  Rhodt”  is  ready  with  her  contribu- 
tion, and  it  has  amused  us  mightily.  Rhode  Isl- 
and has  certainly  a citizen  soldier  to  match  the 
sons  of  Erin,  that  green  isle  from  which  so  many 
bolls  are  imported  here. 

44  During  the  4 Dorr  war’  in  Rhode  Island  every 
one  that  could  shoulder  a musket  became  suddenly 
Valiant  and  full  of  fight,  in  defense  of  4 Dorr  and 
Free  Suffrage,*  or  else  for  4 Law  and  Order.’  Vol- 


unteer companies  were  formed,  and  the  new  sol- 
diers longed  for  a chance  to  show  their  pluck.  One 
of  these  companies,  belonging  to  the  law  and  order 
party,  while  on  its  march  to  the  battle-field,  had 
to  stop  overnight  to  eat  and  sleep,  as  other  mor- 
tals must,  and  the  camp — a country  tavern — w as 
duly  guarded  by  sentries  on  duty,  with  orders 
strict  to  fire  on  any  one  who  attempted  to  pass 
within  the  lines  without  being  able  to  give  the 
countersign,  which  was  Washington . 

“During  the  night  the  commanding  officer,  in 
imitation  of  the  greatest  generals  on  the  historic 
page,  walked  out  to  see  for  himself  that  every  man 
was  at  his  post.  He  drew  near  to  one  of  the  sen- 
tinels, a man  who  stammered  some  when  in  a hurry 
to  speak,  and  seeing  the  officer  coming  up,  the  sen- 
tinel called, 

44  4 Who  c-c-c-comes  there  ?’ 

44  No  answer-— the  commander  still  advancing. 
The  sentinel  again  cries  out, 

44  4 Who  c-c-c-c-comes  there  ?’ 

44  Still  no  answer,  and  the  excited  sentinel,  lev- 
eling his  musket,  exclaims,  with  admirable  honesty 
and  simplicity, 

44  4 Say  Wa-Wa-Wa-Washington,  or  I’ll  shoot 
you!* 

44  The  commander  had  a lesson  on  the  intelli- 
gence, as  well  as  the  courage  of  his  men,  which  he 
was  fond  of  repeating  when  better  days  came 
round.** 


The  Bible  in  the  School  is  one  of  the  rights  and 
privileges  that  a free,  Christian  people  should  nev- 
er surrender.  But  we  have  decided  objections  to 
its  use  4s  a reading-book  in  the  class,  or  as  a vol- 
ume from  which  the  boys  and  girls  are  to  parse. 
The  blunders  of  boobies,  as  they  are  learning  to  read 
or  to  conjugate,  should  be  made  over  pages  less 
sacred  than  those  which  are  hallowed  with  the 
words  of  Jesus  and  the  story  of  his  cross.  A 
teacher  in  Western  New  York  writes  to  the  Drawer 
of  bis  own  experience  in  the  matter : 

4 4 The  other  day  I was  hearing  my  youngest 
reading  class.  The  book  in  use  was  the  New  Testa- 
ment, in  which  they  had  been  reading  some  weeks, 
and  were  quite  fluent,  rarely  missing  a word.  One 
of  them,  more  confident  than  the  rest,  was  dashing 
on  heedlessly  with  the  Lord’s  instructions  against 
trying  to  serve  two  masters,  and  wound  up  tri- 
umphantly, saying,  4 Ye  can  not  serve  God  and 
Madam!'  As  I had  recently  contracted  a matri- 
monial alliance,  the  bigger  boys  evidently  thought 
the  Divine  assurance  was  leveled  at  me.’* 

Wre  •were  present  some  time  ago  when  a clergy- 
man related  an  amusing  incident  in  his  own  fam- 
ily. A little  boy  was  reading  aloud  the  miracle 
of  changing  the  water  into  wine,  at  the  marriage- 
feast  in  Cana.  He  evidently  had  some  idea,  though 
a very  general  one,  of  the  run  of  the  story ; and 
when  it  came  along  to  the  order  which  the  Saviour 
gave  to  the  servants — 44  Draw  out  now,  and  bear 
unto  the  governor” — the  boy  read,  in  a singing, 
nasal  twang,  44  Dmw  out  new  beer /” 

Scores  of  children  read,  44  And  the  wind  ceased, 
and  there  was  a great  dam!" 

A correspondent  in  Guilford,  Connecticut,  writes 
to  us : 

“At a private  school  in  this  town  the  scholars 
were  reading  the  Bible  in  class,  when  one  of  them 
came  upon  that  beautiful  passage : 44  Is  there  no 
balm  in  Gilead,  is  there  no  physician  there  ?”  The 
little  fellow  boggled  over  it  a moment,  and  then 
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sang  out, 44  Is  there  no  bam  in  Guilford  f Is  there 
no  physickin  there  ?” 

These  are  not  cited  for  the  ludicroosness  of  the 
blunders  so  much  as  to  suggest  that  the  Bible 
should  be  read  reverently  by  the  teacher  for  its 
moral  lessons,  or  by  those  in  the  school  who  are 
good  readers,  but  never  used  as  a task-book  for  be- 
ginners, who  may  make  such  barbarous  perversions 
of  its  beautiful  langaage  that  they  will  carry  with 
them  the  associations  of  the  error  as  long  as  they 
live. 


In  one  of  the  border  towns  on  the  Ohio  Biver, 
where  it  separates  Kentucky  and  Indiana,  the  Sher- 
iff brought  up  a fellow  before  the  Court  for  stealing 
a log-chain.  The  Judge  was  great  for  Latin — 
greater  than  the  celebrated  D.D.  who  sometimes 
uses  Latin  when  English  would  suit  his  purpose 
better — and  when  all  the  evidence  in  the  case  had 
been  given  in,  the  Judge  gave  his  opinion  in  words 
following,  to  wit : 

44  Gentlemen,  the  points  in  this  case  are  whether 
the  prisoner  at  the  bar  took  the  said  log-chain  lucri 
causa,  animo  furandi,  or  felonice  cepitet  asportavit. 
Therefore  the  Court  adjudges  that  the  prisoner  go 
sine  die.” 

The  astonished  Sheriff  looked  up,  and  said : 

44  Mr.  J udge,  your  honor  must  make  a better  ver- 
dict than  that,  for  I don't  know  now  what  to  do 
with  the  prisoner.” 

44  Should  think  not !”  says  our  Kentucky  con- 
tributor. 


44  Children  and  fools  speak  the  truth,”  is  an 
old  adage,  verified  by  daily  observation — that  is  to 
say,  when  the  customs  of  society  would  dictate  si- 
lance,  or  a prudent  reserve,  the  fools  or  the  children 
blurt  out  the  whole,  and  that  is  the  end  of  it. 

The  youthful  Charlie,  just  turned  of  twenty,  was 
smitten  with  the  curls  of  Miss  Melinda,  and  wras 
bent  on  having  a few  words  with  her  after  the  lit- 
tle boys  had  gone  to  bed.  All  of  them  retired  at 
their  usual  hour  except  the  youngest,  who  was  dis- 
posed to  wait  until  his  sister  could  go  with  them. 
He  was,  therefore,  sitting  it  out  with  Mr.  Charlie. 
Nine  o'clock  struck,  and  being  out  of  all  patience, 
he  said  to  the  visitor:  44  Nine  o'clock  is  bed-time; 
don't  you  think  your  mother  wants  you  now  ?” 

A lady  friend  of  ours  in  Albany  writes  to  us  of 
her  experience  in  the  same  line,  yet  not  the  same. 

She  was  expecting  some  friends  to  visit  her  from 
abroad,  and  before  they  came  she  bought  a new 
tea  service,  but  W'as  not  desirous  to  have  the  fact 
published  to  her  company  that  she  had  gone  to  this 
expense  in  view  of  their  coming.  To  prevent  any 
announcement  of  the  matter  by  her  loquacious  lit- 
tle folks,  she  took  them  into  the  nursery,  and  hav- 
ing all  the  silver-ware  spread  before  them  on  the 
table,  she  explained  each  piece  to  them,  and  then 
said,  44  Now  when  your  uncle  and  cousins  come  to 
tea  to-morrow,  don't  you  all  speak  up  at  once  and 
say,  4 Mas  got  a new  tea-set/  ” This  the}*  readily 
promised ; but  supposing  that  the  direction  special- 
ly applied  to  speaking  all  at  oncey  they  arranged  it 
nicely  among  themselves,  and  when  the  company 
were  assembled  around  the  social  board  the  eldest 
began,  44  Ma's  got  a new  tea-set,”  and  the  next  re- 
peated it,  and  so  on  down  to  the  lisping  babe, 
“ Math  dot  a new  tea-thet,”  all  supposing  that  they 
hud  literally  complied  with  their  mother's  teaching 
and  said  their  lesson  well.  Children  and  fools 
speak  the  truth. 


Speaking  of  children,  a Western  New  York  cor- 
respondent mentions  a very  neat  little  speech  of  a 
44  four  year  old.”  Ilis  mother  was  hugging  and 
kissing  him,  as  mothers  will,  and  said  to  him,  as 
mothers  will  say,  ‘‘Charley,  what  does  make  you 
so  sweet?” 

Charley  thought  a minute ; he  had  been  told  that 
he  was  44  made  of  tha  dust  of  the  earth a happy 
thought  struck  him,  and  he  answered,  with  a rosy 
smile,  4*  I think,  mother,  God  must  have  put  a lit- 
tle thugar  in  the  dust ; don't  you?” 


A new  correspondent,  from  whom  we  shall  be 
glad  to  hear  what  he  has  heard,  and  to  hear  again, 
writes  on  this  wise : 

41 1 was  traveling  in  Virginia  by  stage,  and, 
spending  the  night  at  a country  tavern,  was  great- 
ly entertained  by  the  talk  of  the  stage-drivers  and 
others  sitting  about  the  bar-room  fire  in  the  even- 
ing. One  old  codger  worked  off  a good  thing : 

4 4 4 When  I was  down  to  the  fair,  a good  many 
years  ago,  there  was  a prize  offered  to  the  one  who 
would  come  the  nearest  to  making  perpetyal  mo- 
tion. Well,  all  sorts  of  machines,  of  all  shapes 
and  materials,  were  fetched  there  and  shown,  and 
the  makers  of  them  told  how  long  they  would  run. 
As  I was  walking  about  among  them  I seen  a sign 
over  a tent : 44  A ll  who  want  to  see  perpetual  motion , 
and  no  mistake , meet  here”  So  I paid  the  admis- 
sion fee,  and  went  in.  Very  soon  a queer  little 
man  got  up  on  a box  that  served  for  a platform, 
and  addressed  the  audience : 44  Ladies  and  gentle- 
men, I’m  agoin'  to  exhibit  to  you  the  most  won- 
derfullest  invention  you  ever  seen.  It  bos  been 
runnin’  for  full  three  year,  and  if  nobody  stope  it 
it’ll  run  on  forever.”  And  here  he  unrolled  a long 
Btrip  of  paper.  44  This  is  a tailor's  bill!”  And,  as 
he  held  it  up  to  the  gaze  of  the  people,  they  ad- 
mitted that,  whether  the  bill  was  ever  paid  or  not, 
they  had  all  been  sold.'  ” 


Sorrow  is  to  be  respected  wherever  it  is  seen, 
and  we  therefore  suggest  that  the  following  touch- 
ing elegy  on  the  untimely  death  of  a newly-mar- 
ried man,  who  was  shot  by  his  own  cousin  with  a 
revolver,  be  read  with  that  reverence  which  the 
sentiment  and  the  verse  unitedly  demand.  We 
take  it  from  the  Springville  Herald: 

LINES  ON  THE  DEATH  OF  LY8ANDEB  WILCOX. 

The  following  lines  were  suggested  on  reading  the  ac- 
count of  the  murder  of  Lysander  Wilcox,  of  Minnesota, 
ou  tho  28th  ult,  by  his  cousin,  Abel  Wilcox: 

Kind  friends  and  neighbors,  lend  an  ear. 

While  I a story  do  relate; 

Perhaps  the  case  demands  a tear, 

For  sad  and  solemn  was  his  fate. 

A con  pie  fair  in  wedlock  Joined,® 

To  travel  through  this  gloomy  life; 

To  face  misfortunes,  grief,  and  toll, 

And  disappointment's  baneful  strife. 

But  scarcely  were  they  wodded,  when 
The  bride  was  called  to  leave  her  home; 

The  winds  and  storms  of  March  to  stem. 

And  make  a foreign  land  her  home. 

She  left  her  friends  and  parents  dear; 
ne  left  his  brothers — sisters,  too : 

With  feelings  deep  they  dropped  a tear, 

And  bade  a long  and  last  adieu. 

They  journeyed  on  through  wind  and  storm. 

By  railroad,  and  by  rivera  great, 

Unconscious  of  what  would  them  befall 
In  a far-off  Western  State. 

* Married  in  this  town  March  17. 
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They  landed  safe  on  the  destined  shore; 

He  went  next  day  a team  to  procure 
To  take  the  bride  to  her  new  home: 

He  ne'er  returned — she  was  alone  I 

He  straightway  to  his  brother  went. 

Near  by  where  lay  his  pleasant  farm. 
They  both  unto  their  cousin's  went, 

Not  e'en  expecting  any  harm. 

Bat,  oh  1 too  soon  the  scene  was  changed : 

His  cousin  a revolver  drew! 

Her  husband — oh!  her  husband  slain — 

By  ono  who  proved  too  late  untrue. 

Alone  she  weeps,  while  thus  bereft 
Of  the  companion  whom  she  left 
Near  Minnesota  River's  shore, 

To  see  him  never-never  more. 

Oh!  sad  and  mournful  is  her  fate, 

Away  from  friends  and  kindred  dear. 

To  whom  can  she  the  tale  relate? 

None  in  that  land  to  drop  a tear. 


His  brothers — oh  ! his  sisters,  too, 

Most  deeply  feel  the  loss  severe. 

Can  earthly  power  their  grief  subdue? 
Relief  is  only  found  in  tears. 


She  dropped  a line  that  soon  reached  home. 

To  her  parents  dear  the  story  told. 

Oh!  shocking  to  their  souls  it  seemed. 

Their  daughter  dear  was  left  alone. 

Her  mother  wrung  her  hands  in  grief; 

Forebodings  long  she  had  maintained; 

Her  father's  tears  scarce  gave  relief— 

Oh!  may  they  see  her  yet  again. 

Yes — Father  grant  she  may  return 
To  those,  alas!  whose  bosoms  burn, 

Te  cheer  their  hearts,  and  dry  their  tears. 

Lire  many  long  and  happy  years. 

L.  Needham. 


East  Coscoma,  Jfojr  IT,  ISffT 


The  farmers  will  brag  as  well  as  grumble.  The 
weather  is  never  just  right,  and  their  crops  are  all 
bound  to  be  ruined ; but  after  they  are  in  they  do 
love  to  tell  what  famous  ones  they  have  had,  and 
how  much  work  they  did  in  no  time  at  all  getting 
them  under  cover. 

“ Out  in  Michigan,  last  summer,” writes  a friend, 
44 a number  of  farmers  were  sitting  in  front  of  a 
country  store  at  the  close  of  a sultry  day,  and  tell- 
ing stories  about  their  work,  and  so  on,  when  one 
of  them  took  the  rag  off  the  whole  of  them  by  re- 
lating his  experience : 

44  4 1 say,  you  have  all  told  whopping  big  yarns 
now ; but  I’ll  just  tell  you  what  1 done  once  in 
York  State,  on  the  Genessee  Flats,  and  on  my  fa- 
ther’s farm.  He  owned  a meadow  just  a milo  long, 
and  one  morning  in  June  I begun  to  mow — sun 
about  an  hour  high — and  mowed  right  along  the 
whole  length  of  the  field.  The  grass  was  so  heavy 
that  I had  to  mow  down  to  the  lower  end  of  the 
field  and  walk,  or,  as  we  say,  44  carry  my  swath.” 
Well,  I worked  on  till  sundown,  and  then  quit.  I 
just  thought,  as  the  meadow  was  exactly  a mile 
long,  I’d  count  the  swaths,  and  I did,  and  there 
was  one  hundred  l That,  gentlemen,  is  what  York 
State  folks  call  a big  day’s  work.’ 

14  4 8o  you  walked  two  hundred  miles  that  day, 
did  you  ?’  asked  one  fanner. 

44  4 And  mowed  all  the  while  yon  was  walking  ?’ 
•aid  another. 

44  4 So  it  seems,’  replied  tho  great  mower.  4 1 
tell  yon  the  facts,  and  you  can  make  as  much  of  it 
as  you  can.’  ” r 

— r 

A good  story  is  told  of  a Methodist  preacher — 


and  the  story  is  true  to  the  letter — who  lived  about 
forty  years  ago.  He  was  a bachelor,  and  we  could 
write  his  real  name,  but  prefer  to  call  him  Smith. 
He  resisted  many  persuasions  to  marry,  which  his 
friends  were  constantly  making,  until  he  had  reach- 
ed a tolerably  advanced  age,  and  he  himself  began 
to  feel  the  need  of,  or,  at  least,  to  have  new  ideas 
of  the  comfort  of  being  nursed  with  woman’s  gentle 
care.  Shortly  after  entering  one  of  his  circuits,  a 
maiden  lady,  also  of  ripe  years,  was  strongly  re- 
commended to  him,  and  his  friends  again  urged  that 
he  had  better  get  married,  representing  that  the 
lady  named  would  probably  not  refuse  to  accept 
him,  notwithstanding  his  reputed  eccentricities. 

44  Do  you  think  tho?”  responded  the  dominie, 
for  he  very  perceptibly  lisped ; 44  then  I’ll  go  and 
thee  her.” 

He  was  a man  of  his  word.  His  ring  at  tho 
door-bell  was  answered  by  the  serving-maid. 

44  Ith  Mith  P within  ?”  briskly  but  calmly 

asked  the  lover.  ■ 

44  Yes,'  Sir.  Will  you  walk  in  ?” 

44  No,  I thank  yon.  Be  kind  enough  to  thay  to 
Mith  P that  I with  to  thpeak  to  her  a moment.” 

Miss  P appeared,  and  repeated  the  invita- 

tion to  walk  in. 

44  No,  thank  you ; I’ll  thoon  explain  my  buthi- 
ness.  I’m  the  new  Methodist  preacher.  I’m  un- 
married. My  friendth  think  I’d  better  many’. 
They  recommend  you  for  my  wife.  Have  you  any 
objection  ?” 

44  Why,  really,  Mr.  Sm— ” 

44  There — don’t  anthwer  now.  Will  call  thith 
day  week  for  your  reply.  Good-day.” 

On  that  day  week  he  reappeared  at  the  door  of 

Miss  P ’8  residence.  It  was  promptly  opened 

bv  the  lady  herself. 

‘ 44  Walk  in,  Mr.  Smith.” 

44Can  not,  ma’am.  Have  not  tims.  Start  on 
my  circuit  round  in  half  an  hour.  Ith  your  an- 
thwer ready,  ma’am  ?” 

44  Oh,  do  walk  in,  Mr.  Smith.” 

44  Can’t  indeed,  ma’am.  Pleath  anthwer  mo— 
Yeth  or  No.” 

44  Well,  Mr.  Smith,  it  is  a very  serious  matter. 
I should  not  like  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  Providence — ” 

44  I perfectly  underthtand  you,  Mith  P . We 

will  he  married  thith  day  week.  I will  call  at 
thith  hour.  Pleath  he  ready,  ma’am.” 

He  called  on  that  day  week,  at  that  hour.  She 
was  ready ; they  were  married,  and  lived  happily 
several  years. 


The  queen  ties  of  Western  manners  are  to  he 
learned  only  by  going  into  the  midst  of  them. 
Now  and  then  a single  fact  like  the  following,  from 
the  pen  of  a Western  contributor,  spreads  before 
the  reader’s  eye  a graphic  picture  of  the  free-and- 
easy  way  of  doing  things  in  camp-meeting,  in  the 
new  settlements : 

44  Mr.  Hudson  bought  a whole  township  of  land, 
laid  it  out  into  large  and  convenient  farms,  and,  to 
draw  settlers,  he  offered  to  give  a farm  to  each  of 
his  friends  who  would  remove  and  take  possession. 
He  was  anxious  to  induce  his  friend,  Mr.  Steele, 
to  move  in  upon  this  tract,  and  he  offered  him  a 
mile  square,  which  Steele  declined,  unless  he  could 
have  the  mile  square  that  lay  in  the  centre  of  the 
township.  While  this  negotiation  was  in  progress, 
they  attended  a camp-meeting  together,  when  a 
rousing  preacher  delivered  a thrilling  sermon  on 
the  words,  4 Who  shall  ascend  into  the  holy  hill  ?’ 
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Steele  was  prodigiously  stirred  by  the  discourse, 
and  when  the^minister  came  to  his  closing  appeal, 
and  demanded,  in  tones  of  pathetic  entreaty,  ‘ Who 
will  go  ?’  Steele  cried  out,  with  a loud  voice,  4 1 
will,  I will  !* 

4t4No  you  won’t!*  shouted  Hudson,  ‘unless 
they  will  give  you  a mile  square  in  the  centre  of 
the  place !’ 

“ Steele  was  truly  interested  in  the  sermon,  and 
was  ready  to  think  of  a better  country,  even  a 
heavenly ; but  Hudson  had  an  eye  to  his  town- 
lots,  and  thought  of  nothing  beyond  or  above.” 

THE  ITALIAN  BOY  AND  HIS  WHITE  MICE. 

BaioHT-VTED  Italian  boy. 

Gem  of  thy  mother’s  Joy, 

Why  didst  thou  roam  ? 

Boy  with  the  laughing  eye. 

Why  leave  thy  sunlit  sky? 

Why  leave  thine  hornet 

Hard  is  thy  lonely  lot. 

Fond  smiles  thou  findest  not, 

Cheering  thy  heart; 

Strange  faces  meet  thee  here. 

Strange  voices  greet  thee  here, 

Unhappy  thou  art 

Oft  does  thy  fancy  rove 
To  scenes  of  early  lore, 

Remembered  and  dear; 

There,  In  that  vine-clad  vale. 

Loved  ones  thine  absence  wail, 

While  thou  wand’ re  at  here. 

Outcast  and  desolate. 

Sad  is  thy  early  fate. 

Friendless,  unknown; 

Silent  thy  boyhood’s  song, 

E'en  'mid  the  passing  throng, 

Thon  standee t alone. 

Mute  thy  companions  are. 

They  know  no  gnawing  care. 

Like  that  in  thy  heart; 

See  how  they  sport  and  play. 

Seeming  to  thee  to  say — 

MHow  pensive  thon  art!” 

Bright-eyed  Italian  boy, 

Gem  of  thy  mother's  Joy, 

Why  leave  thine  home? 

Boy  with  the  bright  black  eye. 

Why  leave  thy  sunlit  skyf 
Why  didst  thou  roam? 

“Professor  Crank  sits  in  the  chair  of  Mathe- 
matics in  one  of  our  Northern  colleges,”  writes 
one  of  the  students  thereof  to  the  Drawer.  One 
of  the  class-mates  of  our  correspondent  wears 
the  name  of  Beecher,  and  in  the  cold  mornings 
of  this  winter  they  find  it  very  trying  to  their  feel- 
ings to  be  obliged  to  recite  a lesson  in  Euclid  by 
candle-light.  Beecher  had  been  up  all  night,  in- 
tensely occupied  with  labors  not  specified  in  the 
printed  list  of  studies.  He  was  now  in  the  recita- 
tion-room, hardly  able  to  keep  his  eyes  open,  though 
he  had  no  such  trouble  with  his  mouth,  as  he 
yawned  widely,  deeply,  and  often.  Overcome  with 
drowsiness,  he  dropped  his  head  into  his  hand  and 
went  to  sleep.  Hereat  the  Professor  was  nettled. 

“Sit  up,  Mr.  Beecher!”  he  said,  and  the  sleeper 
Bat  up.  It  was  for  a moment  only,  and  he  re- 
turned to  his  former  prop-osition. 

“Mr.  Beecher,  sit  up !”  again  said  the  irritated 
Professor  Crane ; but  Mr.  Beecher  was  too  far  gone 
to  comply  very  readily,  and  the  order  was  followed 
by  another  to  leave 'the  room. 

Yawning  as  he  went,  but  quite  undisturbed  by 
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the  sentence  of  banishment,  he  went  out,  and  in  a 
moment  reappeared. 

“ Well,  Sir,  what  do  you  wish  now  ?”  said  the 
Professor. 

4 4 ’B’lieve  I’ve  left  an  umbrella,  Sir,”  drawled  out 
the  sleepy-head,  now  quite  wide  awake ; and,  tak- 
ing it,  he  retired  to  his  chamber  and  his  pillow. 

A Virginia  correspondent  of  the  Drawer  says: 

41 1 was  not  long  ago  attending  an  Association 
of  Campbellite  Baptists  in  the  southwestern  part 
of  this  State.  It  was  held  in  the  woods,  like  a 
camp-meeting.  These  people  are  very  good  in 
their  way,  and  some  of  the  preachers  are  men  of 
learning;  few  of  them  are  on  the  lower  scale  of  the 
Hard  Shells,  of  whom  you  have  had  so  many  hard 
stories.  But  at  this  big  meeting  I heard  one  man 
who  would  come  up  to  any  thing,  in  the  line  of 
queer  preaching,  that  was  ever  listened  to  in  the 
wood  or  out  of  it.  Hi»  sing-song  tones  and  his 
imitation  of  sounds  were  so  original,  that  they 
gave  a piquancy  to  his  illustration  that  no  report 
can  present.  The  peculiar  tenet  of  this  sect  is  that 
immersion  is  a saving  ordinance,  and  this  doctrinq 

that  you  need  only  be  immersed  to  be  saved — he 

was  now  illustrating 

“ 4 1 was  going  along  one  glorious  Sunday  morn- 
ing to  preach  the  blessed  Gospel  to  some  poor  be- 
nighted people  away  over  on  the  borders  of  Ken- 
tucky, and  a meditatin’  what  I should  say,  when 
all  at  once  I heard  something  behind  me,  clippety 
clip,  clippety  clip!  and  I looked,  and  behold  it 
was  a beautiful  deer ! It  flew  by  me  like  the 
wind ; and  then  I heard  the  hounds  coming  after 
it — bow  wow,  bowwow,  bowwow!  I put  spurs 
to  my  horse  and  rode  to  the  river,  and  when  I got 
there  the  deer  had  swum  the  river ; the  dogs  had 
lost  the  track,  and  the  deer  was  saved.  Now  that’s 
the  case  with  you,  my  hearers.  The  deer  is  the 
sinner,  dear  sinner ; there  you  go  through  the  world, 
clippety  clip,  clippety  clip!  and  the  devil  is  the 
hound ; there  he  comes — bow  wow,  bow  wow,  bow 
wow  ! Now  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  take  to  the  wo 
ter . The  devil  can’t  track  you  any  farther,  and 
you’ll  be  saved !’ 

44  Strip  the  story  of  the  grotesque,  and  supposing 
the  doctrine  to  be  true,  there  was  real,  live  .elo- 
quence in  that  illustration  presented  to  an  audience 
in  the  forest,  where  hunting  deer  is  great  sport,  and 
the  baying  of  the  dogs  a familiar  sound.” 

The  Southern  correspondent  who  6ends  the  fol- 
lowing shall  always  have  a joyous  greeting  when 
he  comes  with  such  a capital  story  as  this : 

Dear  Drawer, — I have  just  returned  from 
riding  the  circuit  with  my  friend,  John  Lawless, 
as  capital  a fellow  as  any  of  the  youngsters  at  this 
bar;  knows  the  country,  too;  has  electioneered 
all  over  it,  and  is  44  hail  fellow”  with  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  the  district. 

We  were  approaching  the  celebrated  city  of 
Roseville,  consisting  of  a court-house  and  one  other 
building,  which  blended  in  itself  the  varied  digni- 
ties of  store,  post-c  ffice,  and  hotel,  kept  by  one  Mr. 
James  Carline,  or,  as  he  was  commonly  called  by 
the  people  of  the  section,  4 Jim  Callin,’  Justice  of 
the  Inferior  Court,  Member  of  the  Legislature,  etc., 
etc. ; a tall,  stalwart  fellow,  with  a frame  like  a 
stone  wall,  red  hair,  a squint,  a fist  like  a sledge- 
hammer, and  the  pride  and  bully  of  the  county. 
To  use  his  own  worls,  he  “could  outrun,  outwork, 
and  outdrink  any  ot  her  human  critter  atop  of  dirt, 
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and  dom’d  ef  I don’t  lick  any  body  as  says  no  to 
it,” 

Lawless  and  myself  jogged  on;  the  son  was 
setting,  we  had  talked  each  other  down,  and  were 
mentally  calculating  the  chances  of  a stray  fee  from 
some  unfortunate  client,  when  suddenly  he  straight- 
ened himself  up,  and  shouted : 

4 4 Hello,  J once ! Why,  how  are  you,  old  fellow  ?” 

I looked  and  beheld  a specimen  of  the  genus 
44  Cracker,”  who  joyed  in  the  altitude  of  five  feet 
four;  he  had  sandy  hair,  and  his  hair,  eyes,  and 
complexion  were  of  one  color ; he  had  more  legs 
than  body,  and  more  stomach  than  either ; and  he 
was  clad  in  homespun  and  brogans  of  hide.  Such 
Was  44  Jonce.” 

44  How  art  j'ou,  gen-ftT-men  ?”  he  said,  in  tones 
that  no  spelling  can  give  the  faintest  idea  of; 
44 why,  how  or  you,  Squire?  Goin*  to  RoseviP,  I 
sp’ose,  to  ’tend  Cort  Wal,  kin  you  give  a feller 
a lift?” 

4‘0h,  yes;  jump  up  behind.” 

He  needed  no  second  invitation;  but,  having 
snugly  ensconced  himself  in  the  place  designated, 
a brisk  conversation  speedily  ensued  on  the  price 
of  eggs,  butter,  and  poultry,  the  prospects  of  the 
weather,  the  chances  of 44  the  crap,”  and  other  such 
delightful  and  entertaining  topics. 

44  You’ll  be  gwine  to  stay  at  Jim  Callin’s  to- 
night ? Wal,  a’ter  supper  Jim’ll  start  a ravin’  an’ 
a tarin’  around  as  usu-o/,  talkin’  'bout  his  fitin*  an’ 
how  he  kin  lick  creation.  Gen-4t/-men,  Jim  kin 
outbrag  and  outlie  any  man  / ever  seed ; but  you 
jest  ask  him  ’bout  that  ar  fite  he  fout  down  in  Gran- 
by’s Lane,  an’  you’ll  see  how  quick  he’ll  drap  his 
tail.” 

44  How,  Jonce,  did  he  get  thrashed  ?” 

44  Wal,  I dunno  what  you  call  thrashed ; but 
old  Mr.  Townly,  who  cum  up  when  the  fite  was 
a’most  fout  out,  told  me  that  Jim  had  got  the 
dumdest  licking  that  he  ever  seed  a human  git. 
Jim  kep  his  bed  for  ten  days  a’ter  it,  an’  wen  he  riz 
his  face  wor  of  as  many  colors  as  my  old  ’oman’s 
quilt.  I’ll  be  eternally  dod-rotted  ef  it  warn’t.” 

“Tell  us  all  about  it,  Jonce.” 

But  this  Jonce  positively  refused  to  do.  If  we 
wanted  to  hear  it,  he  declared  we  must  get  it  out 
of  Jim'  himself.  We  “was  lawyers,  an’  ef  we 
couldn’t  draw  Jim  out,  we  wosn’t  worth  nothing. 
He  wanted  to  bav  it,  too,  and  durn’d  ef  he  wouldn’t 
be  thar.” 

There  was  a pretty  full  attendance  of  the  bar 
that  night,  and  Jim  was  in  his  glory.  After  sup- 
per, when  we  were  all  seated  round  the  ample 
hearth,  Jim,  as  Jonce  had  prophesied,  did  com- 
mence, like  Othello,  to  speak  of  his  44  battles  brave- 
ly, hardly  fought;”  he  went  “a  ravin*  and  a tar- 
in’”  to  his  heart’s  content,  and  there  was  no  end 
to  the  victories  he  had  gained.  We  listened  in 
reverential  silence,  until,  at  a pause  in  the  narra- 
tion, Lawless  asked  him  if  he  had  never  been 
whipped. 

44  No,  Sirree ! Thar  ain’t  the  man  livin’  as  kin 
do  it,  neither.” 

44  Never,  Jim?  Now  think:  if  you  were  in 
the  witness-box  would  you  swear  you  were  never 
whipped  ?” 

44  Wa-al,  I never  hev  bin ; but  I did  com  mighty 
nigh  onto  it  onct,  I did.” 

44 How  was  it?  Tell  us,  Jim.” 

44  Wal,  I’ll  tell  you  all  about  it ; bnt  dod  rot  my 
skin  ef  I don’t  lick  the  fust  man  as  pokes  fun  at  me 
about  it ; see  ef  I don’t.” 


Of  course  we  assured  him  that  none  of  us  would 
ever  try  so  dangerous  an  experiment,  and  were 
thereupon  enlightened  as  to  the  circumstances 
which  transpired  when  44  Jim  Callin  came  so  nigh 
onto  being  licked.” 

44  Kin  enuy  one  of  you  gentilmen  favor  me  with 
a seegAT  ? I’m  obleeged  to  you,  Mister  Briefless. 
Wal,  the  way  of  it  war  this.  Last  August  a year 
ago,  I hitched  up  my  mar’  in  the  buggy  to  go  over 
to  Mr.  Elliot’s.  He’d  promised  me  some  new-fash- 
ioned turnup-seed  he  had,  which,  he  said,  would 
bring  powerful  big  turnups.  ’Twas  one  of  the 
most  all-firedest  hottest  arternoons  }*ou  ever  seed; 
durned  ef  I don’t  think  ’twould  ’a  melted  the  horns 
off  on  a billy-goat.  Wal,  the  sun  war  pretty  high, 
and  I wos  driving,  slow  kinder,  through  Granby’s 
Lane,  on  the  shady  side,  when  here  cum  a feller 
up  front  of  me,  in  a buggy,  too,  an*  he,  too,  war  on 
the  shady  side  of  the  Lane.  I druv  on,  calc’latin’ 
he  w ould  turn  out ; but  he  druv  on,  too,  ’tell  the 
hosses’  noses  tetched,  and  then  we  stopped  and 
looked  at  each  other  like.  He  was  a little  wirey 
feller,  made  up  suthin’  like  Mr.  Briefless  thar,  an’ 
didn’t  look  like  be  had  any  fite  in  him  no  more’n  a 
flea.  So  we  looked  at  each  other  a spell  longer, 
an’  then  I sez,  sez  I,  4 Cum,  am’t  you  gwine  to 
turn  out  ?’ 

44  4 You  be  durned  !*  sez  he,  right  away.  4 Turn 
out  yerself.  I’m  on  the  right  side  of  the  road,  and 
I’ll  be  drotted  ef  I’ll  go  ento  the  sun  for  sech  as 
you!’ 

44  4 We’ll  soon  see  that,  old  hoss !’  sez  I ; an’  then 
we  both  on  us  jumped  out  onto  the  road. 

44 1 walked  up  to  his  hoss,  an’  had  tuk  hold  of 
the  bridle-rein  to  turn  him  out,  when  he  let  drive, 
and  hit  me  the  most  tremenjousest  lick  right  here 
under  my  eye  you  ever  hearn  tell  on.  I never  had 
enny  thing  hurt  me  so  powerful  bad  sense  daddy 
used  to  lick  me.  A’ter  that,  soon  as  he’d  hit  me, 
he  pitched  eento  me,  and  we  had  the  most  orfullest 
fite,  rite  thar  in  that  ar  lane,  as  ever  was  fout.  We 
must  a’  fout  for  a hour  an’  a haf,  and  the  ground 
about  thar  looked  like ’t  had  bin  a stomping-ground 
for  cattle  the  last  six  months  ; ’twas  powerful  tofe 
up,  I tell  you.  At  last  I found  myself  a lyin’  flat 
er  my  back  in  the  ditch  a one  side  the  lane,  an’  the 
feller  atop  o’  mo.  He  had  his  knees  on  both  my 
arms,  an’  I couldn’t  stir  a peg.  I had  his  thum’ 
in  my  mouth,  but  I was  ’fraid  to  chaw  it,  for  ev’ry 
time  I tried  it  he  gin  me  such  tremenjous  licks 
’long  side  my  head  as  made  me  see  more  stars  than 
ever  wos  in  heaven.  He  had  the  devil  in  his  eyes 
big  as  a mcetin’-bouse,  an*  ev’ry  time  he  hit  me 
he’d  boiler  out,  4 Ain’t  yer  got  enuff  yet  ? Ain’t 
ver  got  enuff?’  Wal,  I tell  you  it  riled  me,  but 
’twas  a case ; I calc’lated  ’twar  no  use  to  lie  thar 
an’  be  beat  to  deth,  an’  I war  jest  gwine  to  squeal, 
when  w ho  shuld  ride  up  but  old  Mr.  Towrnly — you 
know  old  Mr.  Townly  as  plants  on  the  river? — 
wal,  him  and  his  overseer,  an’  that  big  son  o’  his, 
Caleb.  Old  Mr.  Townly  rid  up,  an’  he  sez,  sez  he, 

44  ‘Hello,  bo}'s  ! what’s  the  fite  about?’ 

44  Wal,  I couldn’t  answer  for  the  fellers  thum’  in 
my  mouth,  an’  he  wouldn't  answer,  but  kep  on  a 
lickin’  it  onto  me.  So  Caleb  an’  the  overseer  they 
pitched  in,  an’  dragged  us  out  er  the  ditch,  an’ 
parted  of  us.  The  feller  then  started  for  his  buggy, 
a looking  at  me  an’  a eying  of  me  all  the  time,  and 
wropping  up  his  thum’  in  a silk  pocket-hankcher. 
When  he  got  in  his  buggy,  ho  riz  up  an’  gathered 
his  reins,  and  he  sez  to  me,  sez  he, 

44  ‘Now,  you  old  red-headed,  gimlet-eyed,  snag- 
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gle-tooth  son  of  a jackass' — them  was  his  words, 
by  golly !— 4 1 reckon  you  won't  go  spilin’  abont 
the  country  for  a fight  agin  in  a hurry.  Clar  the 
way  thar,  and  let  me  pass,  or  I’ll  give  yon  particu- 
lar fits!' 

44  Wal,  the  sun  had  sot  by  that  tiipe,  an*  all  the 
road  was  shady,  so  I thought  I'd  turn  off  an'  let 
him  slide.  He  traveled  ; but  as  he  passed  me  he 
slewed  bisself  roun'  in  his  buggy  an'  grinned  at 
me,  an’  dum  me  ef  he  didn't  keep  on  a grinnin'  at 
me  'tell  he  war  clean  out  er  sight." 

Here  a short  pause  ensued,  broken  by  cigar 
puffr. 

44 1 tell  you  what,  gents,"  resumed  Jim,  44  that 
ar  feller  cum  as  nigh  onto  licking  me  as  any  other 
man  in  Georg}'  kin ; dod  rot  ef  he  didn’t.  Let’s 
liquor !" 

There  were  some  of  us  then  and  there  who 
thought  that  Jim  could  have  used  rather  stronger 
language  than  that 44  he  cum  nigh  onto  being  lick- 
ed but  as  none  of  us  could  boast  the  prowess  of 
the  “little  wirey  feller"  of  Granby’s  Lane,  we  said 
nothing,  swallowed  the  corn-juice,  and  traveled  off 
to  bed.  I would,  however,  as  a friend,  give  you  a 
parting  bit  of  advice : If  you  should  chance  to  go 
to  the  city  of  Roseville,  you  had  better  say  nothing 
about 44  Granby's  Lane." 


The  Little  Folk  are  entitled  to  more  space  in 
the  Drawer  than  they  usually  get.  That  crabbed 
old  saw,  that 44  Children  should  be  seen,  not  heard," 
is  no  rule  for  us  or  ours.  We  will  let  the  little 
ones  have  their  say,  and  if  there  is  little  wisdom  or 
wit  in  what  they  say, 

“Don't  view  them  with  a critic's  eye. 

But  pass  their  imperfections  by." 

One  of  our  friends  in  Wittemberg  writes  of  a 
genuine  Young  American  on  this  wise : 

44 1 am  a Sabbath-school  teacher.  The  other 
day  I overtook  one  of  my  scholars  as  he  was  walk- 
ing in  the  street,  and  I thought  I would  embrace 
the  opportunity  to  make  an  impression  on  his  mind 
in  reference  to  his  future.  So  taking  him  kindly 
by  the  hand,  I went  on  to  talk  to  him  about  being 
a minister  when  he  should  grow  to  be  a man,  and 
preaching  to  the  people.  When  I had  set  before 
him,  in  the  most  glowing  words  I could  command, 
the  greatness  of  the  calling,  and  the  wonderful 
good  he  might  lie  the  means  of  doing,  I asked  him 
if  he  would  not  like  to  be  engaged  in  such  a work? 

44  The  little  fellow  looked  up  at  me,  with  a tear 
In  his  eye  and  a half  smile  on  his  face,  and  asked, 
in  a tremulous  tone  of  voice, 4 Well,  how  much  pay 
do  you  think  I’d  get?’ 

44  There  was  the  ruling  passion  strong  at  the 
start.  The  dollar  was  almighty  with  the  boy,  as 
it  is  with  the  man." 

Prating  parents  (and  what  parent  does  not 
pray  ?)  will  be  pleased  with  several  little  incidents 
that  we  take  from  a letter  addressed  to  the  Drawer 
by  a father : 

44  My  Carrie  is  four  years  old.  She  is  very  de- 
votional, and  never  goes  to  bed  without  offering 
bar  evening  prayers.  We  were  recently  compelled 
ft  make  a long  journey,  and  to  travel  three  success- 
ive nights  in  the  rail-cars.  One  of  the  seats  was 
fixed  for  Carrie  to  sleep  in,  and  as  the  first  night 
set  in,  and  she  was  sleepy,  her  mother  told  her  she 


might  say  her  prayers  and  go  to  sleep.  But  so 
fixed  was  the  habit  of  praying  only  before  going  to 
bed,  that  she  steadily  refused,  and  said,  ’Why, 
Ma,  pray  in  the  cars ! I can’t  say  my  prayers  if 
I ain’t  going  to  bed ! This  ain’t  going  to  bed !’  For 
three  nights  she  persisted  in  her  prayerlessness,  and 
on  the  fourth,  when  we  reached  home,  she  resumed 
her  regular  habit. 

44  Her  mother  had  told  her  she  must  pray  for 
every  body  she  loved ; and  with  this  instruction, 
which  certainly  is  not  as  broad  as  it  ought  to  be, 
she  nightly  prays  for  her  parents,  brothers,  and  sis- 
ters, and  Jesuty  whom  she  loves ; and  I have  not 
had  it  in  my  heart  to  forbid  her.  Surely  He  who 
said  4 Suffer  little  children  to  come  qnto  me’  will 
pardon  the  error,  which  will  be  readily  corrected 
as  she  knows  and  loves  him  more. 

“Her  little  brother,  just  recovered  from  the 
measles,  was  out  doors  with  his  sister  at  twilight, 
and  as  the  shadows  deepened,  and  the  skies  became 
studded  with  stars,  he  exclaimed, 

44  4 Look,  sister,  see ; the  sky’s  got  the  measles !’ 

44  4 No,  buddy,’  said  she,  correcting  him,  4 it’s 
only  freckled.* 

“Some  days  afterward  she  was  looking  out  of 
the  window  when  there  was  a dense  fog,  and  she 
said  to  her  mother, 

44  4 Oh,  Ma,  it  looks  just  aa  if  there  was  no 
world  !’  ” 


Another  correspondent  writes  to  ns  as  natural 
a speech,  and  yet  as  odd,  as  any  thing  we  have 
heard  of  in  some  considerable  time : 

44  A little  boy,  at  his  father’s  funeral,  observed 
a child  of  one  of  the  neighbors  crying  bitterly, 
doubtless  in  sympathy  with  his  little  friend.  This  ' 
roused  the  orphan  boy,  who  exclaimed,  ‘You 
needn’t  cry ; this  ain’t  none  of  your  funerals !’  ” 


Here  is  a story  of  the  times,  a bank  and  panic 
incident,  that  must  not  be  lost : 

In  the  midst  of  the  late  excitement,  and  at  the 
moment  when  every  body  thought  all  the  banks 
were  going  to  the  dogs  together,  Jones  rushed  into 
the  hank  of  which  he  was  a stockholder,  and 
thrusting  the  certificate  into  the  face  of  the  trans- 
fer clerk,  he  said,  In  great  haste : 

“Here,  please  transfer  half  that  to  James  P. 
Smith!" 

The  clerk  looked  at  it,  and  asked, 44  Which  half, 
Mr.  Jones  ?’’ 

44 1 don’t  care  which  half,"  replied  Jones,  puz- 
zled at  the  inquiry. 

44  You  had  better  go  to  the  Courts ; I can’t  make 
the  transfer  without  a legal  decision.  If  you  really 
wish  to  transfer  your  other  half  to  Mr.  Smith,  we 
can’t  do  it  here." 

Jones  was  confounded.  He  knew  the  banks 
were  all  in  a muddle,  but  this  was  too  deep  for 
him.  He  took  his  certificate  from  the  hand  of  the 
smiling  clerk,  and  on  looking  at  it,  lo ! it  was  his 
marriage  certificate  / Being  a printed  form,  on  fine 
paper,  and  put  away  among  his  private  papers,  it 
was  the  first  thing  that  Mr.  Jones  laid  hands  on 
when  he  went  to  his  secretary  for  his  bank-stock 
scrip.  He  went  home,  kissed  his  wife,  glad  to  find 
she  hadn’t  been  transferred  to  Mr.  Smith,  and,  tak- 
ing the  right  papers  this  time,  hastened  down  town 
in  time  to  get  it  all  straight. 
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which  no  current  flows.  This  is  the  Golden  vyedo  NV>w  YTork  and  Brooklyn,  'Th*  bid. Turks 
Korn  — a harbor  in  illicit  the  navies  of  the  <tMi  Amenmai* mdde  and  do  huaihe^ 
world  miirhr  rt&  with  m jwrfcct  miui  and  « boul ; , ih^uvv  the  chief  inuim, 

stricty.  ’The.  depth  of  uuicr  uiid  boldness  of  The.v  tmidi  by  jffiij-  of  iimodoi-Uun  <M  rhe 
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pfrotfUK  Atid  the?  t\dxi2&  of  Jfrnncfc  ami  Extend 
that  hxy  at  anchor  in  the  tsoldpu  ltarnA  and  ro- 
cull  the  stories  of  old  bailte  lltat  had  taken 
place  just  here. 

Ohtefcst  among  the  pWtfm#  here  was  the 
tracing  of  the  hi»t«rv of  lim  X-httstkvii  religion 
at  related  to  the  hhm>ry  of  thk  eiry.  For  n ; 
o«o  .sense  Gamtuxtlinityty  fr£  tJie  bVxth-pW'e  Of 
the* , Church  of  Hume,  uud  <vo$  for  centum**,  the 
iirtr.M?! y of  the  religion  of  Christ.  Wfnm  5iv ,vno 
iuwl  jK^cixted  the  Qiurch  almost  to  £}fcionn-  . 
iuautm*  the  H&ftPro  Empire  a3\)s<».  and  became' 


t!ia>ery  strength  of;  th£  caiiae ; Jen). 
Patera,  ftiej^hdea  era  ihtfr  cJly  of  tho  Bosphorus 
fm  f'my:  ihinzt  tvid  the  .^ptfiurlU  Df  .flw  Church 
/oY-:pij\turi&  wifiltfj'f/a  >hfe  orders  of  ( tjuo  .Eiu- 

, ;•  . . v:  V-  .;;' 

3Uttr$/|g  tr  pon6d  of  motP  than  a thousand 
years' ;.fl* * Mty  played  a eot^iikuohs  pan  ju  the 
lii-doty  df  lhc  Church,  until  the  poysri  c»f  the 
er^Beenc  Parted,  rind  h tag&xtuftlte  k^ideqee  of 
weak^nd  f^ng  ^l4miVtn^ 

“ Will  gi»  ft?  St  BophU?"  said  my  Ital- 
ian eonuftissioiuijr*  after  I lihd 

been  a tsx'ftk  s\\  fh ■ : ■»’'  ’’’ V|. ’ ‘ 


r Yt&fc  ; ■ . ’ ;’• , k 

nr»T<r,  for  f]j  k boat  **&.£?>  jtfp-  only  M one  end 
ff.wa.vMV  fact,  a little  Miore  lljUTi  half  u Wl; 

iConce  tJhto  Ui^iCMUyv  which  Mag  nr 
lentil  oveTeitiriew  I hdiml  mm*Jf  \n  GaJatv  hi 
the  b.ot  of  a dark,  tuimnv  knvo?r  recking  with 
dtmk  and  ennvdeif  iviih  all  the  nations  kf  dte 
euithfAeadirv^  up  a isfoep  hill  to  the  JfdtCt  lie 
Pytiariye;  tfherg  my  ^Ourt^ra  A$Stfe’  . ..- 

INV  ftfir  e;vh  «Arm>r*  tlixon^  the;  Unding* 
•'<  SfuiuMd.  The  str-ep  hid' ’ of Peru 

mmst-be  fte 

;*ap*w»  linif  «Xd^lu  iornj^  tvnk!dOftr»d 

-*b»rd?  h portion  p tin  on  h'c>  bitrk 

YxrVtl  phfier  o 

-u?Uh^*.  -Ik  -eAirina  a«  ihcTtnlUdn  c^hi^ 

s<h»jnidcjrs.  In  Smyrna  the  tothi  tv 

iWy  frvqucuth'  Qvi&M  thr/nsnnd  ppmfri*  ni  nhe 
ioajil.j-  -.iitid.-  l-Ji.utP'  • .fhtbfifi  cislyS 


Vollmvjog  trunk*  up  the.dult,  t>n 
!»or  in  «*ur  hotel*  fOmthog  *ht  the  open  ecuie- 
tury Pera,  ■ ;•' 

Duy  iftur  day  passed,  and  I hiJurr  -d  jtu  the" 
;.of /C-teistarktnw  — i tr»n  har<(/y. 

Thrrre  ^ as  little  of  ihtgfp^'  after tiifrii&l  t&d:* 
ho  seen;  hut  * thousand  *itn*»r.K  irtih 
the  past  Vi  ere  constantly  coming  tfjb  and  it  \\‘0f  | 
limrcfom,  pfeasacit  lo  sit-  qriintty,:#^,  XfcviHm’.i 
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I hivl ' riot  ygt , 

vetted  ihfa  cep  wit  •fa^S5Ri 

point  of  tuf^r^At  in 

the/ <vid  •>  . : , ‘ : > 

rmvvfrdt :oi jf  it  wore  ,t.  . 

rather  n Ivgr^  tUari  « v ;• 

t hrid  . V: ; : 

s*ert  «i^srj!iei 

n -o f . ’every • v;::;  , •;  ‘ v ■ 

well  &ay  ’that  J8^’-  > VjL. 

?■.•>  tio  ’ my  To  r 

foi^.  rii  > mil,  ■ ; * •* 

ste'ep-  if aji dif-  ’’’fi*. 

foiiib  W<dk  you  ^ 

keys  ar<j  Uci-e,  wv)r  „ -•. 

hd  nor  <^rria^^(i 

far  hire.  Mud  lay  %&*■* 

fcycry  Wdyinf  hi 

the  narrow  pn^sage^  and  af.  the  foot  of  the  la’ll, 
m&xiuta,  befoper  e rowing  the  Golden  Horn, 

rhe  filth  was  terrible  The  mixture  of  people 
•was  more'  fcimous  than  T har^  cn>f  seen 
where ; for  the  war  was  j nsE  over;  and  soldiery 
sailora,  and  rravefors  of  Mtify  nation  onder 
heaven,  mingled  with  Turk*,  Arabs!.  'i^rsdau*, 
OfRclcsi,  and  inhahhaufa  of  nil  the  eastern  inl- 
ands and  the.  mo aitim m of  Asia  Minor,  m ih«t 
the  narrow  alley  or  the  foot  of  tba  hill,  which 
mat  along  parallel  with  the  water^  separated- 
from  it  by  rmall  ahopi,  was  almost  impassable:. 
’The  stream  poured  along  it  steadily  without  a 
break.  Woe  to  the  unlucky  dog  who  clipped  on 
the  tr^aohivous  footing  and  foil  irt  the  tnud  of 
that  alley,  ffe  would  be  irmoverably  lost  un- 
der the  feet  of  the  crowd  that  pressed  on,  heed- 
less of  man  or  beast 

Ererv  man  wait  armed,  ft  was  like  a tfty  in 
a of  and  as  if  every  one  wu^  reedy 
for  bat$te>  Sotim  wore  swords,  some  earned 
long  gtfnsr  of  anient  shape  and  onnnnenfed 
with  ur^h>i?!r|Hc«  iri  silver.  tV>  kepi  c»nr  hands 
oft  rfm  hftndte  of  out  revolver,  lost  they  should 
fall  a pmc  tb  turner  adventurous  nati  v e nr  strun- 
g?Yr.^for  niAiiy  fooked  enviously  ut  them. 

The  long  bridge  of  boat*  led  in?  arrows  the 
wwr.-  Below  k lay  the  fleets  of  the  world,  and 
aipong  all  the  spienilid  oa^ls  rhat  foy  there 
t tie  {Treat  English  and  F reach  t hr«c  - dee kers. 
the  Skpofem*  ihg  tyetitty/oi^  tbc  -Prince  [A'/btfi, 
;n»d  a host  of  other  great  names,  it  w as  with  h 


hearty  pride  that  wc  saw  oag  ^fop  attracting 
more  attention  from  jji  the  pamrx  ort  the 


bridge  than  any  other,  und  this  un  American.  | 
The  i treat  Repnhlie^  tdipper,  lay  at  the  foot  of  r 
th:  Ser^rlio  G^rd.*a.s  Nm  one  crr*8SiHl  the 
Iwidgo  bat  stopped  in  mlmirv  her,  and  ak  we  1 
P3S3wl  we  heard  a running  bre  at  praiso-s  fri/ib  a j 
hundred  lips. 

<4Wliat  ia  she?1’  I heard  an  Arbb  from  the  j 
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steel.  The  silk  and  embroider)'  bazars  ran  from 
this. 

There  was  an  Ali  something,  I forget  his 
name,  in  the  silk  bazar,  who  cheated  me  egre- 
giously  one  day.  He  asked  me  six  hundred 
piastres  for  a piece  of  embroidered  silk,  and  1 
gave  him  four  hundred,  and  found  next  day  that 
his  neighbor  across  the  way  would  sell  the  same 
for  three  hundred  and  fifty.  Thereafter  I traded 
largely  with  the  neighbor,  and  at  length  I found 
that  he  had  cheated  me  eveu  worse  than  Ali> 
only  on  a smaller  scale ; and  then  I tried  the 
next  man  down  the  street,  and  the  next,  and 


The  finest  of  them  Ls  the  slipper  bazar.  It  is 
a short  covered  street,  with  windows  in  the  roo£ 
and  in  front  of  each  shop  i3  a broad  stage  or 
platform,  usually  carpeted.  The  shelves  be- 
hind this  platform,  in  the  little  shop,  are  heaped 
up  with  nil  the  brilliant  embroideries  which  so 
delight  the  feet  of  the  Turkish  ladies.  Rare 
patterns  of  work  on  velvet  in  split  quills  and 
costly  pearls.  The  diamonds  arc  more  care- 
fully guarded;  bat  if  you  sit  down  on  the 
shop-front,  the  merchant  will,  before  you  can 
any  no,  fling  down  a pile  of  dazzling  slippers 
that  will  seduce  the  money  out  of  a purse  of 
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ih:  iwst  in  diameter,  and  winch  will  -gland  firm 
exjd  wjkm  tfu?  rrdyetirs  of  future  c&ntu- 

•fhsa  will  be  \vatuiUmhg  nmoiig  the  mint*  of  die 

city:,  _ ■■ 

: oiv  to  St.  wbr?h,  though 

ie^fplrntnd  in  appeal  ame  than  fhe'mo*rjtie  of 
KuhjurAchme.il,  <*r  of  ftuhdmun  tlio  M agouti  cent, 
k ucven  kde.-.s  <?ti »?  of  the  ni  ost  deeply  mreres  n i U' 
buildings  in  ihe  vtoxffi:.  jh*ihahiy  the 

■<d?y  Jtirtfl  tuiv^r  a period  of  filler  glpry  titan  ii 

enjoyed  under  Jnbtmiko  tuul  Tlthodorti. 

.Constant <ne  built  the  0iurch  of  St.  Sophia 
in  tbje  twentieth  year  of  .hia  reign,  about  a.i>v 
h’jr»i  fen  years  before  he  Tniilt  the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Kepuk)ut\  in  Jerusalem;  It  W#i  enlarged 


ed  pipe,  I bought  half  a. 
do-ten  or  mt  ami  sniidfy 
others  of  cocoa  wood,  and 
sticks  of  ebony  ami  jas- 
mine ; and  the  Turks  i 
laughed  in  their  flk*pvt»& 
at  ’im?* • tv ' • ■■  And. 

hit  this,  Vhtmgh  I hml  been 
months  amoiig:  the  Aiubs, j 
arid  had  mod.  leseonst 
from  old  Suieinmn,  of 
ro-  But  no  Ttiivn  has  learned  lemons  out  of  . 
Stjunboul  that  are  m any  nso  jo  him  ih  it.  The 
wily  merchants  will  chan  tl<»?  verWst 
shavpHr,  »nd  soU  hiia‘. tdl.'lbr." -hf  ttVHesIV. 

Tlio  puu  yea*  high  jip  whftn .;•■#£'■  came  Ww.-fy 
The  kjuar«  cm  the  bill,  which  is  the  ancient 
IIipp0drduievj>oistnp  on  thir  way  the  Bund  Pil- 
lar, as  it  is  called,  one  of  the  reties  of  tit  a*  un- 
deot  city,  ^pti  aging  up  from  kntObt?  a.  mass  of 
low  hula  the.  condagratiotts  of  which  have  given 
w navne  ib  the  column.  Bound  with  Iron,  find 
scathed  amt  blackened  hv  its  utiiortormte  irial^ 
Vn  the  flumes,  it  struts  in  melancholy  aotitiuk* 
*nu>bg  the  snhWrabh?  huvels  of  die  oibdeni  race, 
Who  de itic  tim  city  »yf..rt*£  Cmxra*  Ilia  a pil- 
lar of  porphyry,  and  once  held  & siatfus  of  Apdflu 
op  its  (ofry  capital 

In  the  Ripj^odrorne,  now  the  open  Hqu&re  of 
tin?  v.ity,  one*,  stood  a unvgnilieeBt  collection  of 
n45t^  and  ornament*!  works.  It  tvus 
lAi$  one  of  the  grknrfei  stpmrps  die  world  hm 
se.<m.  A few — (V  fcad  kw—  of  its  old  gplemiora 
r/^iaxn.  A tWlatfrA  column  --»th  rep  serpents 
twjned  together-  cmee  sup- 
ported & IfeMiti,  whence 

this  hroimv  column  renn^cd  to  Constant^ 
thnplc  * * hmtnng  rcdm*m#f  cased  in 

bmnHe*  nud  splimiTdJy  bow  trem- 

pind  to ftermg  to  tho  fatl  ouked  of  all  opr 
Dartumt ; art  .obclvsk,  'ill*  r^psnl  of  some 

anciebfe  hartk  with  the  pf  Memphis. 

Ttoe  arc  the  lb®. 

of  the  Pih>  Eke^hCrc,  tho  lr»ucsO/i\^  column 
©f  TteidcwiiiSv  A HA  ■{^rirtos*  .0#*- 

ihosS-  and  the  dark  mttrt)*  of  the  cUterrts.  of 
Ccmxuntiuoph^  knd  ih.o  fdi'flfii  idWhcs  of  the 
Aqm^luci  of : V *densf,  arc  all  dial  remain  of  an- 
dent  Bs-samium.  •.  ... 

I ^liali  not  pause  to  speak  of  the  rippoamirco 
of  tlifc  square,  nor  Of  fhe  grand 
^uUmt  Achmed,  which  ffeki  it,  Enough  only 
t*>  faWntion  iho  four  Holunibs  Which  snppiwrt 
dRe  great  domej WaHlt  HKWittlt  Ahii-ty- 


ns  it  now  *tainb* , 

The  s uites  of  Christiatis  of  old  times  wore 
wont  to  sound  aloud  in  the^d  ' 

an d lb jgi  da y i 4 1 1 nn  trig  wipm  i I'hris* 

tian  prftiae  Will  agabi  fdl  it. 

• the  architeefare  of 
this  chu>^)  whfcf?  has.  been  followed  In*  the 
rlvio*ks  iu  «R  fh^ir  •f^Iigious  buildnisrs  in  the 
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«£J-»AX  .;•  ..,  • 

t i'OT'tjEy- ‘£!ie; . *»t  WHntf  hf 

^ , ’"**’*! 

The  Avails  ahone  .w i th  costly  niosaity  Every' 
imdf  of  ^ifet • find  c%iliri^'  wnts  worked  in  jgor- 
of  mosaic;/ 

AU  Uwa  *K  now  oven  as  J upi.mian  ieR  it. 

sif-tefn-,  with  th*r  * litflb  while  iri 
rr^mo  height  from  ffm  pavement  I ho,  Tiu*  tins  old  Chtwiun  temple.,  and  listeu  m imi&  iyt 
U\m \ of  Oic  building  is  a Greek.  rroH  .v4<>  by  the  sTorie*’ .-.of m>  building. ? 
iy\\  IV  m , or  Ui.l;n*abouf . The  galleries  ntv.  tip-  )’.•  ^ Vluur  Justin  inn  selected  die  gfotuid  on  wluck 

p^a?{iftd  % u winding'  pu^apa  in  «ne.  of  tbs  ; f$  bjuilA  rnid  pmeeotled  to  make  his  (nireiie^sBf. 
m^nvvip  wfochu  wouidxiot  Ik;  ditticnU  io  drive  fere  was  ante  old  woman  who  owned  l^ml  that 
it  luyse  'iiod  rbm*i#\  ! jirM  necessary . ft  was  appraised  at  a low  ram, 

Costly  some*  from  aH  parts  of  the  known  ami  she  disputed  the  upprahaL  JusmnaTj  com 
world  were  gathered  in  thy  building,  Column*?  descended  ti>  lisit  her  for  necmtiatioii,  and.  she 
of  jwfpky  tj  **r*d  antique  from  heathen  was  #r>  humbted  by  this  (har.she  Tcfu-aed  to  take 

l money  for  her  land,  but  only  demanded  burial 

K ‘ near  the fllurdh  for  hcraelfL  And  somewhere 

a)H*m  herd  she  sleeps,  for  the  Erbpenjr  kept  his 

| ^noedoie  reminds;  the  reader  of  that  oth- 

| ar  *fnry  f phi  hf  h woman  who  owned  land!  around 
j lyhitdi  f ..  tin?  Petsdim  monarch,  wished 

j to  huihi  lm  He  wtm  cow  temporary  with 

rJa*fiMa%  Thp  wotnnnv  in  thm  ijistutipe.,  re- 
j:  tu»ed  and  ho  tufiit  around  her  hut, lcav- 

;y  big  it ■■>? ? puloeh^a  contrast  to 


!>.',■  * . 'j  >ikoal  ov  .iv^ri  • ': 

c&jji  Aya^Kdp^^  wtyifnr*  IsSmrTohndeti  jdesr  we>\y 

by  -siualb/T  dom'-s/from among  which  the  in  in-  the  greatest  earthly  tetnpt; 
arift&fei  « jftfjAg  "ikyWani.  ’ The  pririeipal  dome. 

\m  ahvay*  l#&n  % 

from  tlic  small  ness  of  its  curve. , The  depth  of 
thedome  U but  um*  its  diameter— a mira* 

cbxifkrt:  Thryibameter  UJ  fBeh  Aod  its&& 


! mains,  about  wTdyH  ^vhWtlipr  k 

| is  so  lar^i  as  eithbrof  (he  four  gn1  at  af/heii  of' 

; JSaint  SojJ’ia 

j AuofJier  p\er<5  of  land  t^km^>d  to  a shoe- 

, maker,  who  refused  e*  p»n.  *«v?tb  u i*viepi  ut  an 
- t'xorbi hint:  pri cty  m d tby  isd* iurnn  ihirs  \ >n v- 
ilege,  of  honor,  thfvt  on  day?  of  ymlile*  rat^v^  fa 
the  .Hippodrome  public  Jumbrsi  tboithHrt  ren- 
dered to  luiii,  by  the  f*t *$i&y  as  w the  £m- 
parot*  ' ' . ! ) • \ * ' y ";  • . ( A * *,  ■ 'k<l .;  Y>  •;:'  ;_, 

.Insiihiaxi  graced  VtliiV  1>r^  nmdv  (t  an 
empty  bonor,  by  decreeing  a 1 mr  1 pie;  hoW i n g 
to  the  bd*.‘k  of;  a slMiOniakur  Hfauonpd  of  tip?' 
toil  the  coarse  ih?fo ro  i?nc h ' rat> 


ool  an  s or  -MXtai  as. 
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bo#?  the*  treasure?  of  suiathcr— euck 

auii  tjJ4*  by  armed  bonds  of 

Not*  ^ ns  i n boat  fooctoii;  wltjt 

foir  frM^bt,  and  nw  wc  shot  actnss  the  how 
,*vf  h\i  m&o-of  vv^r  ))oatt  loaded  with 

ritTnvws*  of  the  army  and  novy*  fdl  hound  to 
the  item:  of  revelry.  Knglblt  tititl  American 
jg^zutemgn  on  hor*cl>tu:k  dashed  up  the  roads 
arid  it  was  certainly  not  to  be 
dc/UMed  l)iiit^  when  ^arrived  at  the  Sweet  Wa» 
usiift, , y^r,- #Qivld  ^ » scene  worth  going  for/ 
*£he  of$wtoyfc?'{»iftfi  name 

pfliQm  t*>  n resort  tit  the  fed  of  the 

tt.OTk  where  a stnnil  stream  of  water 
tk  It  K Nivmo  six  mile*  from  the  Boe- 
phvHU^  aiuf  reached,  as  I have  indicated,  either 
i>y  bn  or  by  omqo£**  Ascarriages 

can  ndi  pa#?  through  many  strong  in  the  city 
they  are  few,  hut  d.ouftti&w  cvtwy'  vehicle  in  the 
citr  was  out  that  day  . The  greet?  bank*  of  the 
S^eet  Water*  presented  this  gayest  itiene  that 
fbyaf  irp$d  c&tf  thw,  . ;•<  /^‘V: /!  • /-•>  - 
There  wfcitf  many  thoHsatid  Turkish  ladies 
here*  ttf  every  rank,  .31$  :H  'tt*9;*^btse  of  the 


hfterimon  th#  'ted-te*,  of  - tbs  Sutmtfs  hoaecbold 

itiade  jfolf  iipfHirishnee  ifV  edegant 

while  one  of  the  fti$i  of  Abdul  Medijd  caui.  .f. 

his  golden  caique. 

A few  English  and  American  fadbWow  br;nviv 
hack,  crowds  of  .FrcDch  and  Bagitsh  ofiJccn*  in 
their  showy  uniforms,  and  sdiocv  dometts  of  tr&s  V, 
elers  added  variety  to  t)ic  crowd. . 

The*  dresses  of  the  l»che$  would  jnxzsde  a lady 
to  describe,  nioeh  word  Every  brilliant 
color  of  the  Eusterii  djes shone  in  the  sunshine ; 
and  as  the  outer  dress  is  usually  & loose,  Slow* 
big  piece  of  silk  wrapped  ismdcssly  anmgd  the 
form,  tb«  flatter  of  bright  colors  wag  dazzling 
beyond  description, 

Tbiiro  won-  perhaps  ,a  hutidt’etl  carriages  in 
the  drive,,  which  was  a idrehr.  crossing  at  one 
point  n wooden  bridge  sonic  thirty  feet  long. 
The  niil  of  this  bridge  on  hoih  side*  .wo$  occu- 
pied by  twenty  or  more  y«>ung  English  oihcerfe 


aatriagei*.  The  Utter  did  not  resent  H in.  the 
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kusts  licit,  on  the  contrary,  shouted  flioir  fun  \ fluue  »>«  }mttfc‘h*yk:  and  J borrowed  his  Jiprse 
most  furiously.  Some  iiareun  were  jitlHuled  j for  fl  liule  w kite,  . EolJmvipg  rhe  eturiuge  elosc- 
hjr. ".unuelis  on  horseback,  who  locked  furious- } jy  rtfc  t?e  rcpoafod  bu  gift  e fifth  .rime*  Iwhyt'Iict 
iv  nh,  but  dared  not  touch  the  .swords  scemte  a ;;fcV  .{ikife  from  the 

jivn?g  at  their  sides.  The  i tidier  Were  crowded 
te  the  t^amagesj  usually  six  ite  eaelv  thh?£  in 
front  and  three  behind.  They  drove  luthtf  dr 
da  around  and  around  for  some  hours,  and  it 
was  manifest  that  they  found;!  pleasure  ip  which 
they  bad  never  been  accustomed. 

“ Oat  ’rui/lKt  the  tlirpngr  in  murry  masquctuds 
luurk  thwrc  t»o  bear  is  that  tf)ro.b  with  sf«crut  T 
Ev*ih  tlx  rnujih  the  cl  u&ctrt .cere  watiC  Mt  befraywi  f ’ 

The  que  stitm  footer  comes  oyer  one  i a look  - 
ing  on  these  guy  women i>f  the  Uaretn  in  their 
lighter  boms.  . 

vvotild  doubt  me,  and  think  me  but  reviving  flu? 
rotuauce  of  the  fe^rem  fhf  your  aransemeufe,  I 
vmnld  eyruhvtcrclmba  *forv  thut  I saw  fart- 
•«>T  tilth  my  oWn  dtiy-,.' 

In  tlve  Crowd  at  rhe  cml  of  the  bridge  wits  a 
young  English  >^$1^1,  \vhose  peculiar  fxdidnet 
mt.tacted  iny  attention,  lie  tlnwvv  no  ilowers 
into  life  etirtiagcs  Until  one  cahnv  by  in  which 
sat  a l*idy  with  three  others.  Stic  alone  was 
white 4 the  v>  thers  were  black . As  she  passed  him 
te  suddenly  plunged  his  hand  into  fhe  carriage, 


'afar  Hpfray* 

S m Well  AS  I wn* 

superb*  'ft*  ore  nil  the 
HkiyfCfn  luciw ffei  tr»mpk  x3bu  was  clear 
tibd  Vudij  even  i\  ng  if cr  lips  shoo*  r*d 

£ft,4  rip**  through  the  white  vail  that  Was  drawn 
eh*5k U>%r • ilfem;.  Hex  hand  was  small  and  ee*- 
qubdtc,  |£$p  'Vos  all  I could  see  of  huft  X 
garo  ;hitfdc  Hie  .horse  to  mv  friend,  wondering 
vteu  woiUd  be  the  result  of  1 1 1 is  imrigue  cum* 
at  the  Sweor  Waters,  of  Europe.  . 4$||§ 
And  jf  I did  run  belie  re  you  j 1 \yiM  kdl  you  the  story  as  1 heard  it  after- 


I me,  bat  I eaughfc;  IteV  diw.'  eyes  • Momdj\|Ti  1I10  phatffe.  »d  Jisilt**,  with 

i no  contempt  in  ihorn-  ; bright  face,  blushing  m itj  hovd  exposure  to 

thing  occurred  Witeu  ^ •■fussed  Hk  gt^c  of  t ho  gay  tiodOg  alovjg  the  ;r»ovded 
niri  and  again.  I became  imm-  : way. 

ricnci  Bronson,  i>f  Ciiudrmafb'  wof: 1 Ail  this  is  the  b^ig  of  the  picttiost  of  ro- 

. . , inuuev^  but  ala^  kir 

the  th^  uncter- 

' pr.5^  lias  It  till. 

: Srf;w'  , I Wonder  somet  t nioiii 

^ w-1  Tinwv  .t  • recall  that 

brilHapi:  Face  in  th* 
i . p ;;Vfriwitrgu  garb  ol  the 

! "UTl  ZV: 

del  md>  friun  the  5we>^ 
Wmcrs  of  JfesfyqteV 

homewa^i.  .;\V^  Wm 
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down  the  Sweet  Water*  am]  down  the  Golden 
Horn  in  a great  crowd,  a vast  rushing  mass  of 
boats,  freighted  with  the  beauty  of  Stamboul. 
As  we  swept  around  u sharp  bend  of  the  river 
and  under  » bridge  winch  crosses  it,  we  became 
enUmgled  in  a mass  of  caiques,  und  shooting 
across  the  bend,  struck  one  on  the  quarter  with 
oar  sharp  bow.  Wo  ran  upon  her,  pressing  the 
gunwale  down  to  the  edge  of  flic  water,  and  be- 
fore we  could  even  shout  she  filled  and  down 
she  went. 

You  should  have  seen  ray  friend  Smith  and 
myself  as  we  plunged  into  the  water  to  the  res- 
cue of  the  vailed  ladies,  of  whom  there  were 


three.  Enveloped  in  their  vast  masse*  of  silk 
they  stood  a fair  chance  of  a speedy  passage  to 
Paradise,  if  indeed,  there  be  any  Paradise  for 
Moslem  females.  Wc  struck  the  water  as  they 
did,  and  wo  struck  bottom  together,  for  there 
was  not  two  feet  »>u  the  sand-bar  which  most 
fortunately  we  were  over.  Smith  seized  one,  I 
another*  and  the  third,  a huge,  unwieldy  bun- 
dle of  silks,  too  large  to  attract  sympathy  jest 
then,  helped  herself  to  her  feet  and  into  the 
caique  when  it  was  righted  and  bailed  out,  which 
was  speedily  accomplished.  When  this  was 
done  wc  had  time  to  luuk  at  them  a little. 
Smith  had  rescued  a lndv  black  a 3 the  slave 
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'Sffe*ro»r  of  Harmin  M liaahestf.  I had  ; map  .syui%\&  \iym  SKftifa.i&t  ft  cuvmtTy  rc.si- 

vjj.  itjjjfirt  hlAr- k«r  Oian  his  mfftW.  intent  to  pull  it  down  ijitid 

mul  silk-v  was  the  pf  the  pwr-  j rajhiuld  <m  tin*  tine  site  'smne  mwrfc  gtortit# 

i y . u litti*  gym,  i f arm  cmthl  judge  from  her  j srjijyHmi.  The  whole shore  k lined  wok  Hicse 
eye*.  whieh  *;mi:kk*<T  with  /uo  >ia  shjb  thuok^l  jofci.ari'd  vfeeayihg  Ewry  Hihig  here, 

•ns’ for:  a‘.seuin.j:  hot  ten  ants.  j .*«s  hi  all  other  purrs  oVtho  Turk's  dominion*,  is 

X Ia ke  it  die  thanked  ns,  though.  to  :*;jv  rrmh.  ;•’  in  i\  failing  .and  ruinous  condition.  Constant)- 
I .Hiite  oit£ihi,oit  to  what  Hip  &*ui  m 3 : uhpic  hm  Utmeofthz  melancholy  praudcar  of 
lOfc*  ihx  Wf'Jum  ofmyewn  boat  other  Oriental  cjiuas.  It  ha & alixukr  noth?  of 
And  %ve  pulled  back  >o  th&  shore  ot  Galana.  the  relief  of  ancient  wealth  and  power.  The 
Time'  rapi^tn  Gdnsiaj^^Wop^  morgue*  lover  who re  the  low  aud  bazars 

One  day  we  ri'  G on  hiu-se.tmek  h/  look  nr  the  \ of  the  city,  through  which,  aim  phi  Tilly*  fires 
laylc  w.u  its  t!|Jt.r  i-iMft  g uarded  the  northern  side  t sweep  with  otieorirndled  fuiy.  Ait  looks  tneah, 
ofS^tAhot^r  anotl^c  we  wro  iifA  c<&ijh£  jiitjii-  ! poor*  and  w&Hc, 

Oi..r  up  the  jh>sp'U*»nis  to  the  Giant's  Mountain,  j l)(n\hlU\&>  theveud  b not  for  distant  In  the 
xvd^rivwfc ' ifiolt  '-oiit -pb  tire,  stormy  .$ytn-  J \mjnh  of  a mtie  of  emtTjtrkipg  toep  the  city 
-juiii  the  ditrk'wto'es  of  Ho/  Riixu/c.  ! wmbd  l^coine  ine  pride  Af  tta  w.uM,  :**»;}  the 
A .dv!ico>«.r •■«.!/) r«invj  vrasthai  when  fc«*  manned  s shores  -rf  rue  B<kpbor&s  would  v*iH)  nm^ 

\ritir  dtK.  stou-t  onnmi-eii  and  hie  pa  J arm  > > ' V 1 :;  p •• 

fefpfiorvwt  r».  the  edd  Gemxssc-  cu*~  xoojruv^yr^  weui  to  ^ the  Sulia^^  Ttv 

de-  that  Mainly  tottering  on  the  honk  of  die  fit-  prayer.  Itwas  endas . It  h.-M  tx'cn  auiiouoexMi 
it  it;  bfee' ^ eommautied.  jt  moinuTtil  relic  of  «n-~  he  WopW  prtny  Ho  Wfei 

toehf  grandeur/  ib  the  DJOst|Ue  iirSas  caipnd,  nhdfuf  eourac;  when 

It  would . Ih?  a v>iyo  fiisk  for  me  to  iUtmpt  the  gohig  to  Sctuarij  tUiUst  do  so^  oa  lie  erodes  the 
:*  h:fn>i>  itt  m%  ip  liiftidrt  d «u  die  '-points  i>f  river,. 

h!toi*est  'hi  the  hGtovy  the  B»/?rphom4'.  T\ih.  1 The  new  palar?*.  stands  on  the  eil^o  of  I to/ 
ojfl  tvi<tle  is  ft  memorial  of  the  days  of  Gepoese  ! wftrer;  His  hour  Iav  at  the  side  «.,-f  >he  h.  o 
'^>wer  on  the  ^traits  1q  Hie  fourieehtU  awaiting  h Inf,  It  wos  thu  ruwt  gvDt*- 

tury  tfi^y  Commanded  the'  juL^ace  tind  (avi^d  | ^fOj«  har^lt  ?liijt'  fiootk  .pit  Aykj^r,.  raeaximug. 
ftft Ihe;;;>j^rid; •fonrftift  thai  j i»erhaps,  a Imndred  ibef  in  l^njn-h.  and  gleam* 
now  U'.tw m i«  rum  over  the  *wdY  stream.  J Vng  with  gold,  in  the  jttcrw,  under  tt.  ^deadid 


ty  in  dosenhiag  die  In^mies  of  die  ’ »y  r-u  tus,  dressed  in  white,  <ut /'^»'\hay  lVnd iei. 

. It ^ hbis  alwdys  Li'en  mpreseniod  a?  A band  of  pi UhidiTO';?Uj^d  ’ou^dc • r l^e;- jKibtcf  • 
ot  U ^do.^  W vdi  paUee  and  I had  ms*-  doitr,  acid,  a^.  ij  o|H:ne<l,  a Iloort^h  ^f 
:':of  iie> i*  V-'fl s jtkt • . , \v^jr>Q  di*ift|^  imnouncod  tfie;  corumg  t«f  Ab4»l  ’Ife 

'j'DiWfei’y tvijl  he  ^uai-  udvi^nred  to  the  oil ge  of  the  W*fj>r  With  bn  easy, 
i they  leant  that  ail  tliuso  ^tfthuy g jof  Jmuiiy  ftirl,  h«d  .then  i vm  mrt  more  Ummt^ 
straits  am  wooden  bjUdirig^  ytircts  tnvlij  him,  ulid  Hdi  view  i>f  his  t;u;f% / 

iito  of  pu’mh  and  mbif-v  of  than  w He  i.-  'a  young  m;m{  won  a mild  o>]*Te**on 
nus  cjmdiaon.  There  i«  not  u of  cMumermm*.^  dressed  in  a Trench  uoiiVuTnV- 

sphdirtth  eKcepting  only  Hie  runv  pal-  hln^  c,v*at  and  jutnui Ivons.  Mis  epUar  \voft  >i*i<G 
Saltan,  >vhich  an.  :.iim«ykftiV\^eiattttr  I ded  with  diamonds.  This  seems  to  h*  Itk  6>- 
•;  •_•  ^ \'>‘f  . * • ’ ' , o ( .;y  c ' >•••:’  /,  * . ' . * ; V ‘ Tcm.vh.dk*i%-  i !\fir*mxn 

if  f t ly.  t& d as 
• ;)uk  ' tor  roini'  ,0*7^-. 
ih\ns,.  lie  word  1 he  red 
tarhiuH  h<*  on  hi*  head, 
with  black  fiilfc  tftysel^  no 
;•..  j- "S’  / . mo^ 

reiunied  H«e  talmnuun  :M 


oa*»xi,k  u>  TtuS  iH^eiioam. 
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of  their  royal  liberality.  Even  mosaics  of  their 
day  remain  in  churches  and  elsewhere  in  Italy, 
illustrating  their  renown. 

In  the  age  that  succeeded  the  decline  of  the 
Roman  Empire  the  battles  of  the  world  wore 
fought  on  the  Bosphorus.  The  crusaders  pour- 
ed over  it.  Pilgrims  gathered  their  scollop 
shells  on  the  banks  of  the  Sea  of  Marmora. 
Power  succeeded  power  on  the  throne  of  By- 
zantium, and  the  Greek  emperors  of  the  fam- 
ily of  Calico!  ogust  made  the  glory  of  the  ancient 
wane  before  the  gorgeous  splendor  of  their  city 
in  the  later  centuries. 

Then  came  the  contests  of  the  powers  of 
southern  Europe,  and  at  last  the  Moslem,  to 
tear  down  the  Cross  From  Saint  Sophia  and 
place  the  Crescent  in  its  plage  above  the  great 
church  of  Justinian. 

l am  writing  no  history,  not  even  a skeleton 
of  history.  He  who  would  read  that  must  open 
Gibbon,  and  be  overwhelmed  with  the  strange 
story  of  the  Bosphorus.  I am  hut  jotting  down 
the  thoughts  that  came  into  my  brain  as  I float- 
ed down  the  Bosphorus  one  sunny  afternoon, 
lying  at  full  length  in  tny  caique,  and  balancing 
it  against  the  weight  of  a friend  who  talked  to 
me  of  the  Waning  crescent. 

“Their  mosques  are  falling, said  he ; “ their 
strength  is  gone ; their  faith  is  failing.  Yon  and 
t,  if  we  live  but  to  the  ordinary  period  of  men’s 
lives,  will  sec  the  Cross  above  Saint  Sophia.” 

Alas  for  my  friend!  Already  be  lies  in  the 
dust,  sleeping  serenely  under  the  shadow  of  the 
great  mosque  at  Ainida  on  the  Tigris,  Lb ! here 
it  stands  pictured,  emblem  of  the  crumbling  re- 
ligion of  the  False  Prophet. 


gracefully  as  a Parisian  gentleman.  The  next 
instant  he  stepped  lightly  into  bis  boat,  and  ev- 
ery rower  sprang  upright  on  the  bench  before 
him.  The  oars  dipped,  and  the  men  fell  back 
at  full  length,  in  perfect  line,  till  they  lay  down 
each  with  his  head  over  the  feet  of  the  one  be- 
hind him.  Then  they  rose  like  puppets,  and 
again  fell  back.  The  boat,  sprang  its  if  alive. 
I never  s&w  such  motion  through  water.  1 have 
no  doubt  her  speed  excelled  the  swiftest  steam- 
er. Before  I had  time  to  think,  the  magnifi- 
cent barge  vanished  in  a eland  of  smoke  from 
a hundred  guns  that  were  discharged  on  board 
the  shipping.  The  whole  scene  w as  like  a vi- 
sion of  the  fabled  splendor  of  the  Arabian  Nights, 
and  w as  the  most  perfect  realization  of  Oriental 
magnificence  we  had  seen. 

There  have  been  periods  in  the  history  of 
Constantinople  around  which  the  pen  of  the 
historian  lingers  with  interest.  The  days  of 
Constantine  are  first  among  these.  The  period 
<neeeeding  him  was  one  of  wealth  and  renown, 
hut  we  know  little  of  it.  There  are  ivory  dy- 
ptiches.  carved  os  the  illustrations  represent, 
which  indicate  the  profusion  of  wealth  and  the 
plenty  which  characterized  a time  when  the 
Empire  was  attaining  the  glory  which  it  had 
tinder  Justinian,  and  just  before  the  building 
of  Saint  Sophia.  These  tablets  represent  Cle- 
metninug,  who  wn*  consul  of  the  East  in  a.i>. 
•M3,  seated  on  a curute  chair,  with  Rome  on  one 
side  and  Constantinople  on  the  other.  Above 
him  are  his  signet,  his  name,  and  the  cross  sur- 
mounting all.  The  days  of  Justinian  and  The- 
odora are  honored  in  the  Oriental  churches, 
which  preserve  with  jealous  care  tho  evidences 
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LIVINGSTONE'S  TRAVELS  IN  SOUTH 
AFRICA* 

THESE  two  works,  each  embodying  the  re- 
sults of  years  of  travel  and  research,  entire- 
ly revolutionize  all  our  theories  as  to  the  geo- 
graphical anti  physical  character  of  Centra!  Af- 
rica. Instead  of  lofty  mountains  anti  sandy 
diverts,  we  have  a wide  basin,  or  rather  series 
of  bftsins,  with  lakes  and  great  rivers,  arid  a soil 
fertile  even  when  compared  with  the  abound- 
ing exuberance  of  our  own  Western  valleys  and 
prairies. 

Barth,  traveling  southward  from  the  Medi- 
terranean, explored  this  region  till  within  eight 
degrees  of  the  equator.  Livingstone,  traveling 
northward  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  ap- 
proached the  equator  from  the  south  as  nearly 
as  Barth  did  from  the  north.  He  then  trav- 
ersed the  whole  breadth  of  the  continent  diag- 
onally from  the  west  to  the  east.  His  special 
researches  coyer  the  entire  space  between  the 
eighth  and  fifteenth  parallels  of  south  latitude, 
Between  the  regions  explored  by  Barth  and 
Livingstone  lies  an  unexplored  tract  extending 
eight  degrees  on  each  side  of  the  equator,  and 
occupying  the  whole  breadth  of  the  continent 
from  east  to  west.  Lieutenant  Burton,  famous 
for  his  expedition  to  Mecca  and  Medina,  set 
out  from  Zanzibar  a few  months  since,  with  the 


design  of  traversing  this  very  region*  If  he 
succeeds  in  his  purpose  his  exploration?  will 
till  up  the  void  between  those  of  Barth  and  Liv- 
ingstone. 

I)r.  Livingstone,  with  whose  travels  we  are 
at  present  socially  concerned,  is  no  ordinary 
man.  The  son  of  a Presbyterian  deacon  and 
small  trader  in  Glasgow;  set  to  work  in  a cot- 
ton factory  at  ten  years  old ; buying  a Latin 
grammar  with  his  first  earnings;  working  from 
six  in  the  morning  till  eight  at  night,  then  at- 
tending evening-school  till  ten,  and  pursuing 
his  studies  rill  midnight ; at  sixteen  a fair  clas- 
sical scholar*  with  no  inconsiderable  reading  in 
books  of  science  and  travels,  gained,  sentence 
by  sentence,  with  the  hook  open  before  him  on 
his  spinning-jenny  ; botanizing  and  geologizing 
on  holidays  and  at  spare  hours;  poring  over 
books  of  astrology  till  lie  w as  startled  by  inward 
suggestions  to  sell  his  soul  to  the  Evil  One  as 
the  price  of  the  mysterious  knowledge  of  the 
stars ; soundly  flogged  by  the  good  deacon  his 
father  by  way  of  imparting  to  him  a liking  for 
Boston's  1 4 .Fourfold  State"  and  Willierfurce's 
#i  Practical  Christianity f-  then  convinced  by 
the  writing*  of  the  worthy  Thomas  Dick  that 
there  was  no  hostility  between  Science  and  lie- 
ligion,  embracing  with  heart  and  nriiul  the  doc- 
trines of  evangelical  Christianity,  and  resolving 
to  devote  his  life  to  their  extension  among  the 
heathen — such  are  the  leading  features  of  the 
early  life  of  David  Livingstone. 

He  would  equip  himself  for  the  warfare  and 
afterward  light  with  the  powers  of  darkness  at 
his  own  cost.  So  at  the  age  of  nineteen — a 


* Mifiirt-anarit  Travel*  tuwr#  fir*  at ehc*  in  Sottfh  Afri- 
ca. By  L>avh>  (,ivt^»5ST03nc,  LL,l>„  IhC.L.  lvol.  8 vo. 
With  Maps  uoil  numerous  Illustrations.  Harper  and 
Brothers. 

Tr*tvel*  mil  in  Xortb  and  Central  Africa, 

By  Henry  Barth.  rh.IX,  P.C.L.  3 vvls.  8vo.  With 
Map  utid  mi  aw  rods  iilastratioae,  Harper  and  Brothers. 
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slim,  loose -jointed  lad — he  commenced  the 
study  of  medicine  and  Greek*  and  afterward  of 
theology,  in  the  University  of  Glasgow,  attend- 
ing lectures  in  the  winter,  paying  his  expenses 
by  working  as  a cotton-spinner  during  the  sum- 
mer, without  receiving  a farthing  of  aid  from 
any  one* 

Vol.  XVI. — No.  93. — IT 


His  purpose  was  to  go  to  China  as  a medical 
missionary,  and  he  would  have  accomplished 
his  object  solely  by  his  own  efforts  had  not  some 
friends  advised  him  to  join  the  London  Mission- 
ary Society.  He  offered  hiimsclf,  with  a half 
hope  that  his  application  would  be  rejected,  for 
it  was  not  quite  agreeable  to  one  accustomed  to 
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work  his  own  way  to  become  dependent  in  a 
measure  upon  others. 

By  the  time  when  his  medical  and  theolog- 
ical studies  were  completed,  the  Opium  War 
had  rendered  it  inexpedient  to  go  to  China, 
and  his  destination  was  fixed  for  Southern  Af- 
rica. 

He  reached  his  field  of  labor  in  1 840.  Hav- 
ing tarried  for  three  months  at  the  head  sta- 
tion at  Karuman,  and  taken  to  wife  a daughter 
of  the  well-known  missionary  Mr.  Moffat,  he 
pushed  still  farther  into  the  country,  and  at- 
tached himself  to  the  band  of  Sechele,  chief  of 
the  Bakwains,  or  “Alligators,”  a Bechuana 
tribe.  Here,  cutting  himself  for  six  months 
wholly  off  from  all  European  society,  he  gained 
an  insight  into  the  language,  laws,  modes  of 
life,  and  habits  of  the  Bechuanas,  which  proved 
of  incalculable  advantage  in  all  his  subsequent 
intercourse  with  them. 

Sechele  gave  a ready  ear  to  the  missionary’s 
instructions. 

“ Did  your  forefathers  know  of  a future  judg- 
ment ?”  he  asked. 

“They  knew  of  it,”  replied  the  missionary, 
who  proceeded  to  describe  the  scenes  of  the  last 
great  day. 

“ You  startle  me : these  words  make  all  my 
bones  to  shake  ; I have  no  more  strength  in  me. 
But  my  forefathers  were  living  at  the  same  time 
yours  were ; and  how  is  it  that  they  did  not  send 
them  word  about  these  terrible  things  ? They 
all  passed  away  into  darkness  without  knowing 
whither  they  were  going.” 

Mr.  Moffat  had  translated  the  Bible  into  the 
Bechuana  language,  which  he  had  reduced  to 
writing,  and  Sechele  set  himself  to  learn  to 
read,  with  so  much  assiduity  that  he  began  to 
grow  corpulent  from  the  lack  of  his  accustomed 
exercise.  His  great  favorite  was  Isaiah.  ‘ ‘ He 
was  a fine  man,  that  Isaiah ; he  knew  how  to 
speak,”  he  was  w'ont  to  say,  using . the  very 
words  applied  by  the  Glasgow  Professor  to  the 
Apostle  Paul.  Having  become  convinced  of 
the  truth  of  Christianity,  he  wished  his  people 
also  to  become  Christians.  “ I will  call  them 
together,”  he  said,  44  and  with  our  rhinoceros- 
skin  whips  we  will  soon  make  them  all  believe 
together.”  Livingstone,  mindful,  perhaps,  of 
the  ill  success  of  his  worthy  father  in  the  mat- 
ter of  Wilbcrforce  on  “Practical  Christianity,” 
did  not  favor  the  proposed  line  of  argument. 
He  was,  in  fact,  in  no  great  haste  to  urge  Se- 
chele to  make  a full  profession  of  faith  by  re- 
ceiving the  ordinance  of  baptism ; for  the  chief 
had,  in  accordance  with  the  customs  of  his  peo- 
ple, taken  a number  of  wives,  of  whom  he  must, 
in  this  case,  put  away  all  except  one.  The 
head-wife  was  a greasy  old  jade,  who  was  in 
the  habit  of  attending  church  without  her  gown, 
and  when  her  husband  sent  her  home  to  make 
her  toilet,  she  would  pout  out  her  thick  lips  in 
unutterable  disgust  at  his  new-fangled  notions, 
while  some  of  the  other  wives  were  the  best 
scholars  in  the  school.  After  a while  Sechele 
took  the  matter  into  his  own  hands,  sent  his 


supernumerary  wives  back  to  their  friends — not 
empty-handed — apd  was  baptized. 

Mr.  Livingstone’s  station  was  in  the  region 
since  rendered  famous  by  the  hunting  exploits 
of  Gordon  Cumming.  He  vouches  for  the  truth 
of  the  wonderful  stories  told  by  that  redoubtable 
Nimrod,  who  visited  him  during  ^ach  of  his  ex- 
cursions. He  himself,  indeed,  had  an  adven- 
ture with  a lion  quite  equal  to  any  thing  nar- 
rated by  Cumming  or  Andersson,  the  result  of 
which  was  one  dead  lion,  two  Bechuanas  fear- 
fully wounded,  his  own  arm  marked  with  elev- 
en distinct  teeth-marks,  the  bone  crunched  to 
splinters,  and  the  formation  of  a false  joint, 
which  marred  his  shooting  ever  after. 

Mr.  Livingstone  has  a republican  contempt 
for  the  “King  of  Beasts.”  He  is  nothing, bet- 
ter than  an  overgrown  hulking  dog,  not  a 
match,  in  fair  fight,  for  a buffalo.  If  a traveler 
encounter  him  by  daylight,  he  turns  tail  and 
sneaks  out  of  sight  like  a scared  greyhound. 
All  the  talk  about  his  majestic  roar  is  sheer 
twaddle.  It  takes  a keen  ear  to  distinguish  the 
voice  of  the  lion  from  that  of  the  silly  ostrich. 
When  he  is  gorged  he  falls  asleep,  and  a couple 
of  natives  approach  him  without  fear.  One 
discharges  an  arrow,  the  point  of  which  ha9 
been  anointed  with  a subtle  poison,  made  of  the 
dried  entrails  of  a species  of  caterpillar,  while 
the  other  flings  his  skin  cloak  over  his  head. 
The  beast  bolts  away  incontinently,  but  soon 
dies,  howling  and  biting  the  ground  in  agony. 
In  the  dark,  or  at  all  hours  when  breeding,  the 
lion  is  an  ugly  enough  customer;  but  if  a man 
will  stay  at  home  by  night,  and  does  not  go  out 
of  his  way  to  attack  him,  he  runs  less  risk  in 
Africa  of  being  devoured  by  a lion  than  he  does 
in  our  cities  of  being  run  over  by  an  omnibus 
— so  says  Mr.  Livingstone. 

When  the  lion  grows  old  he  leads  a miser- 
able life.  Unable  to  master  the  larger  game,  he 
prowls  about  the  villages  in  the  hope  of  pick- 
ing up  a stray  goat.  A woman  or  child  ven- 
turing out  at  night  does  not  then  come  amiss. 
When  the  natives  hear  of  one  prowling  about 
the  villages,  they  say,  “His  teeth  are  worn; 
he  will  soon  kill  men,”  and  thereupon  turn  out 
to  kill  him.  This  is  the  only  foundation  for 
the  common  belief  that  when  the  lion  has  once 
tasted  human  flesh  he  will  eat  nothing  else.  A 
“man-eater”  is  always  an  old  lion,  who  takes 
to  cannibalism  to  avoid  starvation.  When  he 
lives  far  from  human  habitations,  and  so  can 
not  get  goats  or  children,  an  old  lion  is  often 
reduced  to  such  straits  as  to  be  obliged  to  live 
upon  mice,  and  such  small  deer. 

Mr.  Livingstone’s  strictly  missionary  life 
among  the  Bakwains  lasted  eight  or  nine  years. 
The  family  arose  early,  and,  after  prayers  and 
breakfast,  went  to  the  school-room,  wdierc  men, 
women,  and  children  were  assembled.  School 
was  over  at  eleven,  when  the  husband  set  about 
his  work  as  gardener,  smith,  or  carpenter,  while 
his  wife  busied  herself  with  domestic  matters — 
baking  bread,  a hollow  in  a deserted  ant-hill 
serving  for  an  oven ; churning  butter  in  on 
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earthen  jar;  running  candles;  making  soap 
from  ashes  containing  so  little  alkaline  matter 
that  the  ley  had  to  be  kept  boiling  for  a month 
or  six  weeks  before  it  was  strong  enough  for 
use.  The  wife  was  maul-of- all- work  in  doors, 
while  the  husband  was  Jack-at-all- trades  out- 
side. Three  several  times  the  tribe  removed 
their  place  of  residence,  and  he  was  so  many 


times  compelled  to  build  for  himself  a boose, 
every  stick  and  brick  of  which  w as  put  in  place 
by  his  own  hands.  The  heat  of  the  day  pa5t, 
and  dinner  over,  the  wife  betook  herself  to  the 
infant  and  sewing  schools,  while  the  husband 
walked  down  to  the  village  to  talk  with  the  na- 
tives. Three  nights  in  the  week,  after  the  cows 
had  been  milked,  public  meetings  were  held  for 
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instruction  in  -religious  and  secular  matters. 
All  these  multifarious  duties  were  diversified 
by  attendance  upon  the  sick,  and  in  various 
ways  aiding  the  poor  and  wretched.  Being  in 
so  many  ways  helpful  to  them,  and  having,  be- 
sides, shown  from  the  first  that  he  could  knock 
them  up  at  hard  work  or  traveling,  we  can  not 
wonder  that  Livingstone  was  popular  among 
the  Bakwains,  though  conversions  seem  to  have 
been  of  the  rarest.  Indeed,  we  are  not  sure  but 
Sechele’s  was  the  only  case. 

A great  drought  set  in  the  very  first  year  of 
his  residence  among  them,  which  increased  year 
by  year.  The  river  ran  dry ; the  canals  which 
he  had  induced  them  to  dig  for  the  purpose  of 
irrigating  their  gardens  were  useless ; the  fish 
died  in  such  numbers  that  the  congregated  hy- 
enas of  the  country  were  unable  to  devour  the 
putrid  masses.  The  rain-makers  tried  their 
spells  in  vain.  The  clouds  sometimes  gather- 
ed promisingly  overhead,  but  only  to  roll  away 
without  discharging  a drop  upon  the  scorched 
plains.  The  people  began  to  suspect  some 
connection  between  the  new  religion  and  the 
drought.  “We  like  you,”  they  said,  44 but  we 
wish  you  would  give  up  this  everlasting  preach- 
ing and  praying.  You  see  that  we  never  get 
any  rain,  while  the  tribes  who  never  pray  have 
an  abundance.”  Livingstone  could  not  deny 
the  fact,  and  he  was  sometimes  disposed  to  at- 
tribute it  to  the  malevolence  of  the  44  Prince  of 
the  Power  of  the  Air,”  eager  to  frustrate  the 
good  work. 

The  people  behaved  wonderfully  well,  though 
the  scarcity  amounted  almost  to  famine.  The 
women  sold  their  ornaments  to  buy  com  from 
the  more  fortunate  tribes  around ; the  children 
scoured  the  jountry  for  edible  roots ; the  men 
betook  themselves  to  hunting.  They  construct- 
ed great  traps,  called  hopos,  consisting  of  two 
lines  of  hedges,  a mile  long,  far  apart  at  the  ex- 
tremities, but  converging  like  the  sides  of  the 
letter  Y,  with  a deep  pit  at  the  narrow  end. 
Then  forming  a circuit  for  miles  around,  they 
drove  the  game  — buffalos,  zebras,  gnus,  ante- 
lopes, and  the  like — into  the  mouth  of  the  hopo, 
and  along  its  narrowing  lane,  until  they  plunged 
pell-mell  in  one  confused,  writhing,  struggling 
mass  into  the  pit,  where  they  were  speared  at 
leisure. 

The  precarious  mode  of  life  occasioned  by  the 
long  drought  interfered  sadly  with  the  labors  of 
the  mission.  Still  worse  was  the  conduct  of 
Boers  who  had  pushed  their  way  into  the  Bech- 
uana  country.  Their  theory  was  very  simple  : 
“We  are  the  people  of  God,  and  the  heathen 
are  given  to  us  for  an  inheritance.”  Of  this 
inheritance  they  proceeded  to  make  the  most. 
They  compelled  the  natives  to  work  for  them 
without  pay,  in  consideration  of  the  privilege 
of  living  in  “ their  country.”  They  made  reg- 
ular forays,  carrying  off  the  women  and  chil- 
dren as  slaves.  They  were  cowardly  as  well  as 
brutal,  compelling  friendly  tribes  to  accompany 
them  on  their  excursions,  putting  them  in  front 
as  a shield,  And  coolly  firing  over  their  heads, 


till  the  enemy  fied  in  despair,  leaving  their  wo- 
men, children,  and  cattle  as  a prey. 

So  long  as  fire-arms  could  be  kept  from  the 
natives  the  Boers  were  sure  of  having  it  all  their 
own  way.  But  traders  came  in  the  train  of  the 
missionaries,  and  sold  guns  and  powder  to  the 
Bechuanas.  Sechele’s  tribe  procured  no  less 
than  five  muskets.  The  Boers  were  alarmed, 
and  determined  to  drive  missionaries  and  tra- 
ders from  the  country. 

In  course  of  time  Mr.  Livingstone  became 
convinced  that  Bibles  and  preaching  were  not 
all  that  was  necessary.  Civilization  must  ac- 
company Christianization ; and  commerce  was 
essential  to  civilization ; for  commerce,  more 
speedily  than  any  thing  else,  would  break  down 
the  isolation  of  the  tribes,  by  making  them  mu- 
tually dependent  upon  and  serviceable  to  each 
other. 

It  was  well  known  that  northward,  beyond 
the  desert,  lay  a great  lake,  in  the  midst  of  a 
country  rich  in  ivory  and  other  articles  of  com- 
merce. In  former  years,  when  rains  had  been 
more  abundant,  the  natives  had  frequently 
crossed  this  desert;  and  somewhere  near  the 
lake  dwelt  a famous  chief,  named  Sebituane, 
who  had  once  lived  on  friendly  terms  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Sechele,  who  was  anxious  to 
renew  the  old  acquaintance.  Mr.  Livingstone 
determined  to  open  intercourse  with  this  region, 
in  spite  of  the  threats  and  opposition  of  the 
Boers. 

So  the  missionary  became  a traveler  and  ex- 
plorer. While  laying  his  plans  and  gathering 
information,  the  opportune  arrival  of  Messrs. 
Oswell  and  Murray,  two  wealthy  Englishmen 
who  had  become  enamored  with  African  hunt- 
ing, enabled  him  to  undertake  the  proposed  ex- 
pedition, Mr.  Oswell  agreeing  to  pay  the  guides, 
who  were  furnished  by  Sechele. 

This  expedition,  which  resulted  in  the  dis- 
covery of  Lake  Ngami,  set  out  from  the  mis- 
sionary station  at  Kolobeng  on  the  1st  of  June, 
1849.  The  way  lay  across  the  great  Kalahari 
desert,  seven  hundred  miles  in  breadth.  This 
is  a singular  region.  Though  it  has  no  running 
streams,  and  few  and  scanty  wells,  it  abounds 
in  animal  and  vegetable  life.  Men,  animals, 
and  plants  accommodate  themselves  singularly 
to  the  scarcity  of  water.  Grass  is  abundant, 
growing  in  tufts ; bulbous  plants  abound,  among 
which  are  the  leroshua,  which  sends  up  a slen- 
der stalk  not  larger  than  a crow  quill,  with  a 
tuber,  a foot  or  more  below  the  surface,  as  large 
as  a child’s  head,  consisting  of  a mass  of  cellu- 
lar tissue  filled  with  a cool  and  refreshing  fluid ; 
and  the  mokuri , which  deposits  under  ground, 
within  a circle  of  a yard  from  its  stem,  a mass 
of  tubers  of  the  size  of  a man's  head.  During 
years  when  the  rains  are  unusually  abundant, 
the  Kalahari  is  covered  with  the  kengue,  a spe- 
cies of  water-melon.  Animals  and  men  rejoice 
in  the  rich  supply;  antelopes,  lions,  hyenas, 
jackals,  mice,  and  men  devour  it  with  equal 
avidity. 

The  people  of  the  desert  conceal  their  wells 
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somehow  seem  to  get  along  very  well  without 
any  moisture,  except  that  contained  in  the  grass 
which  they  eat.  They  appear  to  lire  for  months 
without  drinking ; but  whenever  rhinoceroses, 
buffaloes,  or  gnus  are  seen,  it  is  held  to  be 
certain  proof  that  water  exists  within  a few 
miles. 

The  passage  of  the  Kalahari  was  effected,  not 
without  considerable  difficulty,  in  two  months, 
the  expedition  reaching  Lake  Ngami  on  the 
1st  of  August.  As  they  approached  it,  they 
came  upon  a considerable  river. 

44  Whence  does  this  come  ?”  asked  Living- 
stone. 

“From  a country  full  of  rivers,”  was  the  re- 
ply; “so  many  that  no  man  can  tell  their  num- 
ber, and  full  of  large  trees.” 

This  was  the  first  actual  confirmation  of  the 
report  of  the  Bakwains  that  the  country  beyond 
was  not  the  large  “sandy  plateau”  of  geogra- 
phers. The  prospect  of  a highway  capable  of 
being  traversed  by  boats  to  an  unexplored  fer- 
tile region  so  filled  the  mind  of  Livingstone  that, 
when  he  came  to  the  lake,  this  discovery  seem- 
ed of  comparatively  little  importance.  To  us, 
indeed,  whose  ideas  of  a lake  are  formed  from 
Superior  and  Huron,  the  Ngami  seems  but  an 
insignificant  affair.  Its  circumference  may  be 
seventy  or  a hundred  miles,  and  its  mean  depth 
is  but  a few  feet.  It  lies  two  thousand  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  as  much  below 
the  southern  border  of  the  Kalahari,  which 
slopes  gradually  toward  the  interior. 

Their  desire  to  visit  Sebituane,  whose  resi- 
dence was  considerably  farther  in  the  interior, 
was  frustrated  by  the  jealousy  of  Lechulatebc,  a 
chief  near  the  lake,  and  the  expedition  return- 
ed to  the  station  at  Kolobeng.  The  attempt 
was  renewed  the  following  year.  Mrs.  Living- 
stone, their  three  children,  and  Sechele  accom- 
panied him.  The  lake  was  reached.  Lechu- 
latebe,  propitiated  by  the  present  of  a valuable 
gun,  agreed  to  furnish  guides  to  Sebituane’s 
country;  but  the  children  and  servants  fell 
ill,  and  the  attempt  was  for  the  time  aban- 
doned. 

A third  expedition  was  successful,  although 
the  whole  party  came  near  perishing  for  want 
of  water,  and  their  cattle,  which  had  been  bitten 
by  the  Tsetse,  died. 


TH*  TlfTtl  (MAOYIF1ZD  . 


This  insect — the  Gbssina  moritcuis  of  the 
naturalists — deserves  a special  paragraph.  It 
is  a brown  insect  about  as  large  as  our  common 
house-fly,  with  three  or  four  yellow  bars  across 
its  hinder  part.  A lively,  buzzing,  harmless- 
looking  fellow  is  the  tsetse.  Its  bite  produces 
a slight  itching  similar  to  that  caused  by  the 
mosquito,  and  in  the  case  of  men  and  some 
species  of  animals  no  further  ill  effects  follow. 
But  woe  to  the  horse,  the  ox,  and  the  dog,  when 
once  bitten  by  the  tsetse.  No  immediate  harm 
appears ; the  animal  is  not  startled  as  by  the 
gad-fly ; but  in  a few  days  the  eyes  and  thp 
nose  begin  to  run ; the  jaws  and  navel  swell ; 
the  animal  grazes  for  a while  as  usual,  but 
grows  emaciated  and  weak,  and  dies,  it  may 
bo,  weeks  or  months  after.  When  dissected, 
the  cellular  tissue  seems  injected  with  air,  tho 
fat  is  green  and  oily,  the  muscles  arc  flabhy, 
the  heart  is  so  soft  that  the  finger  may  be  push- 
ed through  it.  The  antelope  and  buffalo,  the 
zebra  .and  goat,  are  not  affected  by  its  bite ; 
while  to  the  ox,  the  horse,  aud  the  dog  it  is 
certain  death.  The  mule  and  donkey  are  not 
troubled  by  it,  nor  are  sucking  calves,  while 
dogs,  though  fed  upon  milk,  perish.  Such  dif- 
ferent effects  produced  upon  animals  whose  na- 
ture is  similar,  constitute  one  of  the  most  curi- 
ous phenomena  in  natural  history. 

Sebituane,  who  had  heard  of  the  approach  of 
his  visitors,  came  more  than  a hundred  miles  to 
meet  them.  He  was  a tall,  wiry,  coffee-and- 
milk  colored  man,  of  five-and-forty.  His  orig- 
inal home  was  a thousand  miles  to  the  south, 
in  the  Bakwain  country,  whence  he  had  been 
driven  by  the  Griquas  a quarter  of  a century 
before.  He  fled  northward,  fighting  his  way, 
sometimes  reduced  to  the  utmost  straits,  but 
still  keeping  his  people  together.  At  length  ho 
crossed  the  desert,  and  conquered  the  country 
around  Lake  Ngami ; then  having  heard  of 
white  men  living  on  the  west  coast,  he  passed 
southwestward  into  the  desert,  hoping  to  be 
able  to  open  intercourse  with  them.  There  suf- 
fering from  the  thirst,  he  come  to  a small  well ; 
the  water  was  not  sufficient  for  his  men  and  his 
cattle ; one  or  the  other  must  perish ; he  order- 
ed the  men  to  drink,  for  if  they  survived  they 
could  fight  for  more  cattle.  In  the  morning  his 
cattle  were  all  gone,  and  he  returned  to  the 
north.  Here  a long  course  of  warfare  awaited 
him,  but  in  tho  end  he  triumphed  over  his  ene- 
mies, and  established  himself  for  a time  on  the 
great  river  Zambesi.  Haunted  with  a longing 
for  intercourse  with  the  whites,  he  proposed  to 
descend  the  river  to  the  eastern  coast.  He  was 
dissuaded  from  this  purpose  by  the  warnings 
of  a native  prophet.  44  The  gods  say,  Go  not 
thither!”  ho  cried;  then  turning  to  the  west,. 
44 1 see  a city  and  a nation  of  black  men — men 
of  the  water ; their  cattle  are  red ; thine  own 
tribe  are  perishing,  and  will  all  be  consumed; 
thou  wilt  govern  black  men,  and  when  thy  war- 
riors have  captured  the  red  cattle,  let  not  their 
owners  be  killed ; they  are  thy  future  tribe ; let 
them  be  spared  to  cause  thee  to  build.”  So 
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of  cannon,  nrul  had  somehow  acquired  the  iden 
that  if  he  could  only  procure  one  he  might  live 
in  quiet.  He  received  his  visitors  with  ’much 
favor.  “Tour  cattle  have  all  been  bitten  by 
the  tsetse/1  he  paid,  “and  will  die;  but  never 
mind,  I will  give  you  as  many  as  you  want*” 
Ho  offered  to  conduct  them  through  his  coun- 
try that  they  might  choose  a site  for  a mission- 
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ary  station.  Bat  at  this  moment  he  fell  ill  of 
an  inflammation  of  the  longs,  from  which  he 
soon  died. 

“ He  was,”  writes  Mr.  Livingtone,  “the  best 
specimen  of  a native  chief  I ever  met;  and  it 
was  impossible  not  to  follow  him  in  thought 
into  the  world  of  which  he  had  just  heard  when 
he  was  called  away,  and  to  realize  somewhat 
of  the  feeling  of  those  who  pray  for  the  dead. 
The  deep,  dark  question  of  what  is  to  become 
of  such  as  he  must  be  left  where  we  find  it,  be- 
lieving ^hat  assuredly  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth 
will  do  right.” 

Although  he  had  sons,  Sebituane  left  the 
chieftainship  to  his  daughter  Mamochisane,  who 
confirmed  her  father’s  permission  that  the  mis- 
sionaries might  visit  her  country.  They  pro- 
ceeded a hundred  and  thirty  miles  farther,  and 
were  rewarded  by  the  discovery  of  the  great  river 
Zambesi,  the  very  existence  of  which,  in  Cen- 
tral Africa,  had  never  been  suspected.  It  was 
the  dry  season,  and  the  river  was  at  its  lowest ; 
but  it  was  from  three  to  six  hundred  yards 
broad,  flowing  with  a deep  current  toward  the 
east. 

A grander  idea  than  the  mere  founding  of 
a missionary  station  now  developed  itself  in  the 
mind  of  Mr.  Livingstone.  European  goods  had 
just  begun  to  be  introduced  into  this  region 
from  the  Portuguese  settlements  on  the  coast ; 
at  present  slaves  were  the  only  commodity  re- 
ceived in  payment  for  them.  Livingstone 
thought  if  a great  highway  could  be  opened, 
ivory,  and  the  other  products  of  the  country, 
might  be  bartered  for  these  goods,  and  the  traf- 
fic in  slaves  would  come  to  an  end. 

He  therefore  resolved  to  take  his  family  to 
Cape  Town,  and  thence  send  them  to  England, 
while  he  returned  alone  to  the  interior,  with  the 
purpose  of  making  his  way  either  to  the  cast 
or  the  west  coast. 

lie  reached  the  Cape  in  April,  1852,  being 
the  first  time  during  eleven  years  that'he  had 
visited  the  scenes  of  civilization,  and  placed  his 
family  on  board  a ship  bound  for  England, 
promising  to  rejoin  them  in  two  years. 

In  June  he  set  out  from  Capo  Town  upon 
that  long  journey  which  was  to  occupy  five 
years.  When  he  approached  the  missionary 
stations  in  the  interior,  he  learned  that  the 
long-threatened  attack  by  the  Boers  had  taken 
place.  A letter  from  Sechele  to  Mr.  Moffat  told 
the  story.  Thus  it  ran : 

“Friend  of  my  heart's  love  and  of  all  the  confidence 
of  my  heart,  I am  Sechcle.  I am  undone  by  the  Boers, 
who  attacked  roe,  though  I had  no  guilt  with  them.  They 
demanded  that  1 should  be  in  their  kingdom,  and  I re- 
fused. They  demanded  that  I should  prevent  the  En- 
glish and  Griquas  from  passing.  I replied,  These  are 
my  friends,  and  I can  not  prevent  them.  They  came  on 
Saturday,  and  I besought  them  not  to  fight  on  Sunday, 
and  they  assented.  They  began  on  Monday  morning  at 
twilight,  and  fired  with  all  their  might,  and  burned  the 
town  with  fire,  and  scattered  us.  They  killed  sixty  of  my 
people,  and  captured  women,  and  children,  and  men. 
They  took  all  the  cattle  and  all  the  goods  of  the  Bak- 
waitu;  and  the  bouse  of  Livingstone  they  plundered, 
taking  away  all  his  goods.  Of  the  Boers  we  killed 
twenty-eight.  ** 
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Two  hundred  children,  who  had  been  gath- 
ered into  schools,  were  carried  away  as  slaves. 

Mr.  Livingstone’s  library  was  wantonly  destroy- 
ed, not  carried  away ; his  stock  of  medicines  was 
smashed,  and  his  furniture  and  clothing  sold  at 
auction  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  foray.  Mr, 

Pretorius,  the  leader  of  the  marauding  party, 
died  not  long  after,  and  an  obituary  notice  of 
him  was  published,  ending  with  the  words, 

“Blessed  are  the  dead  who  die  in  the  Lord.” 

Leaving  his  desolate  home,  Livingstone  pro- 
ceeded on  his  journey.  On  the  way  he  met  Se- 
chele, who  was  goingt  he  said,  to  see  the  Queen 
of  England.  Livingstone  tried  to  dissuade  him. 

“Will  not  the  Queen  listen  to  me?”  asked 
the  chief. 

“ I believe  she  would  listen,  but  the  difficulty 
is  to  get  to  her.” 

“Well,  I shall  reach  her.” 

And  so  they  parted.  Sechcle  actually  made 
his  way  to  the  Cape,  a distance  of  a thousand 
miles,  but  could  get  no  farther,  and  returned  to 
his  own  country.  The  remnants  of  the  tribes 
who  had  formerly  lived  among  the  Boers  gath- 
ered around  him,  and  he  is  now  more  powerful 
than  ever. 

It  is  slow  traveling  in  Africa.  Livingstone 
was  almost  a year  in  accomplishing  the  1500 
miles  between  Cape  Town  and  the  country  of 
the  Makololo.  He  found  that  Mamochisane, 
the  daughter  of  Sebituane,  had  voluntarily  re- 
signed the  chieftainship  to  her  younger  broth- 
er, Sekeletu.  She  wished  to  be  married,  she 
said,  and  have  a family  like  other  women. 

The  young  chief  Sekeletu  was  very  friendly, 
but  showed  no  disposition  to  become  a convert. 

He  refused  to  learn  to  read  the  Bible,  for  fear 
it  might  change  his  heart,  and  make  him  con- 
tent with  only  one  wife,  like  Sechele.  For  his 
part  he  wanted  at  least  five. 

Some  months  were  passed  in  this  country, 
which  is  described  as  fertile  and  well-cultivated 
— producing  millet,  maize,  yams,  sweet  pota- 
toes, cassava,  beans,  pumpkins,  water-melons, 
and  the  like.  The  sugar-cane  grows  plentiful- 
ly, but  the  people  had  never  learned  the  process 
of  making  sugar.  They  have  great  numbers 
of  cattle,  and  game  of  various  species  abounds.  , 

On  one  occasion  a troop  of  eighty-one  buffaloes 
defiled  slowly  before  their  evening  fire,  while 
herds  of  6plendid  elands  stood,  without  fear,  at 
two  hundred  yards’  distance.  The  country  is 
rather  unhealthy,  from  the  mass  of  decayed 
vegetation  exposed  to  the  torrid  sun. 

After  due  consideration,  Livingstone  resolved 
to  make  his  way  to  Loan  da,  a Portuguese  set- 
tlement on  the  western  coast.  Sekeletu,  anx- 
ious to  open  a trade  with  the  coast,  appointed 
twenty-seven  men  to  accompany  the  traveler ; 
and  on  the  11th  of  November,  1853,  he  set  out 
on  his  journey. 

Three  or  four  small  boxes  contained  all  the 
baggage  of  the  party.  The  only  provisions 
were  a few  pounds  of  biscuits,  coffee,  tea,  and 
sugar ; their  main  reliance  being  upon  the 
game  which  they  expected  to  kill,  and,  this 
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filing,  upon  tho  proceeds  of  about  ten  dollars’ 
worth  of  beads.  They  also  took  with  them  a 
few  elephant  tusks,  which  Sekcletu  sent  by 
way  of  a trading  venture. 

The  river  up  which  they  paddled  abounds  irt 
hippopotami.  These  are  in  general  harmless* 
though  now  and  then  a solitary  old  bull  who 


has  been  expelled  from  the  herd  vents  his 
spleen  by  pitching  into  every  canoe  that  passes. 
Once  their  canoe  was  attacked  by  a female 
whose  calf  had  been  speared,  and  nearly  over- 
turned. The  female  carries  her  young  upon 
her  back,  its  little  round  head  first  appearing 
above  the  surface  when  she  comes  up  to  breathe. 
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By  the  order  of  the  chief  the  party  had  been  | 
furnished  with  eight  oxen  for  riding,  and  seven  | 
intended  for  slaughter.  Some  of  the  troop  pad- 
dled the  canoe*,  while  other®  drove  the  cattle  | 
along  the  bank. 


African  etiquette  requires  that  a company  of 
travelers,  when  they  come  in  sight  of  a village, 
shall  scat  themselves  under  a tree*  aud  send 
forward  a messenger  to  announce  their  arrival 
and  state  their  object.  The  chief  then  gives 
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them  a rentmuuteu*  reeeptiou/wkh  ^bujidauce ; oae  tu4.  they  got/ WO  n’HtskvtvthW'ii 
of  speech -iwaihvg  and  drumming.  liis  n«  a&qr  ■ ■ powder, ' ttfFgfe  Iv&tte,  &nd  ^lico  «u«i 

matter  to  get  a w ay  from  tb&ser  villages,  for  tbe  baize  plough  to  vlPtkiv  all  the  party, 
chief*  asfceiii  it  an  honor  to  have  strangers  with  On  tho  diet  of  May,  abet  mptn  than  4$’. 
them.  The-ict  delay**  and  die  frequent  heavy  months*  cruvd,  LiviugHtonn  an<l  hte  ephijtepV 
tuubV  greatly  retarded  the  progress  of  the  trav-  ious  reached  the  IVtcngucwJ  S en  pun  o(  Luanda, 
d ers.  Thu  Makoioio  wert  k*f  ia  wonder  whet*  they 

They  had  traveled  four  months,  and  worn-  Hr ?t.  caught  sight  of  the  sea.  14  We  faupyhed 
pitched half  of  their  Jatinarylfetore  encounter-  along/’''  they  -.said,  pJteheVfng.  tltei  what  the  puc 
ip%*ny  Hhmi'pCh through  had  told  m whs  !rmt  tfpit  tfe  world  has 

winch  tfnjy  jni^»ed,  >\  chjefr  gained  Njumln,;  *i«  etui ; hut  all  nx  um-c  tiw  world  zpid  !o  us.  1 
th«*u-  deto#ndod  dribum  for  thwmuh  ids  iun  tmtehud* there  is  no  ruor^  of  me/  Nil] 


tie* ; hut  changed  their  minds  ipnm  wi messing  j conies!  hnr%  made  fifpole/i stuck  into  the  grouted, 
the  detcrxmneci  auirude  ofihe  strangers.  Liv-  J and  could  not  conceive  how  cate  Knv  could  he 
it igfitohCr  at  box  yielded  to  the  entreaties  of  his  built  ou  the  top  of  another,  or  how  pecq>le;rouid 
men  anit  gave  them  an  ox,  upon  the  prtuut>o  | live  in  the  upper  Vory,  with  the  pointed  roof 
that  ft)tet  should  bo  sent  in  exchange*  The  of  the  lower  one  sticking  up  iu  tin’  middle  of 
niggardly  chief  sens  them  only  a small  bug  of  the  floor.  The  vessels  iu  dee ..tiarljor  y^pVthey 
meaf  »ad  two  tir  three  pounds  of  the  uioat  Of  said,  not  niUst 

Ihorlr  Wh  ox.  dim!*  by  a .noj*.. 

From  thus'  time  they  were  subject  f«  frequent.  '"  • At  Jyomulj.  Tiv  mgstmto ••  wa#  MtmrVed  by  ,. 
attempts  at  extortion.  The  last  of  these  was.;  hu^rf  whhdt  nub^dl  hitn  to.u  *ktecPm,upd  fur 
ma$h  <m-\thp,''i*2ipkft  -o'f.  the  Hi  vm~  Quango,  the ^ a white  ^sgdered"  attend  to  hi/ 

I»>tmdarf  of  the  Portugneau  possessfems^  A^  crnDpSumnn.  Huf  dfrf  toattegcd  y*^\  Weil 
iSaahinjp  chi* f,  wtu&e  portV^if  |»  given  Ity*  Mri  Some  went  to  the  fepjst,  cut  hoewptel* 

itnute  tifc  'usual  dfm>atnl  of  a piapf  had  WowgVit  it  to  town  for  &sde  *t 


UV^Dg^tonc,  ttiiide  tiie  u«nai  dcrhmul  of  a piapf  had  brouglit  it  to  town  tor  sale  *t  otlim  tinluud- 
Afiui,  or  un  ox,  tfttiurti-  the  , ed  « coal-ye^i  in  the  huj bor,  at  the  mugnll  - 

the y t«  ' -White  ..mgoiiMiOnH  .werti  iti'jltyinf  ,n^garf'tif  ri  day*  The  proceeds 

progress  t he  -jj^pon  txwe  urn  rut  of  a Portuguese  of  their  labor  yvere  Vhtmnllr  ipyestml  in  eteflt 
fr^e.d  the  tnjtTOtei-s.fra^  • and  'Vad^  which  tliuy  would  take  home  v^U 

The  river,  wad. crossed  ftit4'ou^h  tui. Portuguese fliitiw  rii  cOTihnnatioa  of  the-  astounding  MoHch 
territory  their  dithcultics  wnjys  orvor.  they  would  u>  te\}  \ ,;tfor/  ^^icy,  Vvin 

•At  Cumngei  the  fronting  -seitlpmeuty  they  ' comings '■whitft:;;nron,<  c^uup>V.;>^  have 
*dd  Sokefsri?^  i Vorr.  The  Mnkoh»lovw*l)o  had  | ACcompftelPid  whpt  no  other  jXM?ple-  ip. the  world 
acetis  to  mod  to  give  two  rnsk5  for  one  gun,  ! could  have  done  ( wt*  wre  tbo  uhcdeutr,  why 
dcligkM^d  at  the  prices'  they  obumttid.  For  1 eun  felt  wotidcdVd  thing*. ” 

^ T|ic 

’•wxtgon  - *“!'  » 


yepdet;'^  v> 

fvbTri  theiaferUn  inipro<T 
t}cahl(2v  -Ho*:f^5ii%ei  ukd- 
ikcil  vhte  tiauVe  aaetidv 
utij^r  WopW  wt  i>e  abfcv 
Piidife  their  way  alone 
teak  io  tfioir'  own  jjoun- 
h‘54  through  t*ia  .tin- 
Triendiy  tr|fc$.  So  lty 
resolved,  feeble  hs  he 
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sent  a colonel’s  uniform  and  a horse,  which  un- 
fortunately died  on  the  way.  The  merchants 
contributed  specimens  of  oil  tlicir  articles  of 
trade,  and  a couple  of  donkeys,  which  would 
have  a special  value  oil  account  of  their  immu- 
nity from  the  bite  of  the  tsetse.  The  men  were 
made  happy  by  the  acquisition  of  a suit  of  Eu- 


was,  to  return  to  Sekeletu’s  dominions,  and 
then co  proceed  to  the  eastern  coast. 

In  September  he  started  on  his  return  jour- 
ney, bearing  considerable  presents  for  Sekelctu 
from  the  Portuguese,  who  were  naturally  anx- 
ious to  open  a trade  with  the  rich  ivory  region 
of  the  interior.  The  Board  of  Public  Works 
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trihuse.  Another*  av  bo  had 
w ifuflkiTF;le<t  .■yrtttf,  otic  *if  t.i via gstoftie*?*  h«  - 
tatidanta,  Avn}daid  and  filed  upon  the  jra$ 
ty„  liiVm^lone,  frh'oftfifr.  ill  *rvi  a tfrvmv 
staggered  up  m rhtr  cliitit'/  revolver  iff 
hand.  The  eight  of  the  *u;.  months  tip] 
thac  convenient  implement  gaping  ui  his 
^Toruphr.  nti  in^mivt  rcvolatibu  in 
lii s martial  l»X?afr:  he  fell  into  a til  of 

Wj|  bud  ji^i 

eotatr  W him*  * Muifji:  talk,  and  wanted 

^udypr^c<K  ;V  v,  , •' ; ‘\  • •• 

ThCffo  Ih^mjc  haw  mr»ni  of  the  1*^ 

flvgffo  r.lwacm r And  physiognomy  tbaft 
jm\v  ir»W  om^Onfcm)  by  Livingstone 
Timm  color  i*?  a dirty-  Mack ; they  him? 
Mw  femhiSada  and  iiat  nose*, . arti0i;ixiii\v( 
Amhvrged  hf;  Witte  mt  through  the  scj>- 
turn,  and  file  their  inptii  dawn  to  u 
• A little ;fiiri her  ttj  the  tonth  tjj^e<HVip}$£~ 
ton  of  the  iiamel  YiProiiih  hghtaVr  and 
ihorr  feniurit*  arc  strikingly  like  fhprfe 


V*  t.he'  .roshtfildiince:  being  stiVL  Further 

^ ^ WJiskjd  by  parne  of  their  roodcrof  wear- 
Uf  inp  \)v\  h/wrv  Xvving  ^wio  indeed  ulTlrm^ 
t.iie  %yptri\fi  painting  ami  sculp* 
s tttftt?  pnpmni  tfu!  ligat  lype  pf  the  general 
rhy^o^iotwy  of  flic  antral  tribes 
;;;.^ht5  ;Lt?tUnr-  •jourwey/  -Was  £tiil  slower 
than  the  advance  hml  been ; ami  it 
not  till  late  in  the  uiifinter  of  1 855  that 
they  njftuhed  the  villages  of  the  Makok>- 
hr,  having  been  aWnt  more  than  eighteen 
mbmljis  They  were  received  as  men  rifeh 
f mm  the  dead,  for  the  diviners  Juid  dtudarmi 
that  they  had  perished  long  ago.  The  rtK 
turned  adventurers  were  the  lion*  of  the  day* 
They  etrtiitod  arpypd  in  their  gay  £u  rdp emi 


rojxrofi.  elrfhav  and  & guh  apiece;  in  gdditiou 

in  the yBtodnojs  <edtmt*y  ho  agnart  uncontiiKK- 
ed  hostile  Oh«  chief,  who 

caatt?  riding  iota  thfe  catnp  upon  the  shoulders 


iialx  ooiiTTra*. 
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every  thing  else  having  been  expended  during 
their  Ions  journey.  “ Rut  never  mind/’  they 
said;  “we  have  not  gone  in  vain,  yon  have 
opened  a path  for  ns.” 

There  was  one  serious  drawback  from  their 
happiness.  Some  of  their  wives,  like  those  of 
the  companions  of  Ulysses  of  old,  wearied  by 
their  long  absence,  had  married  other  hus- 


«nits,  with  their  guns  over  their  shoulders, 
to  the  abounding  admiration  of  the  women 
and  children,  calling  themselves  Livingstone’s 
“braves,”  who  had  gone  over  the  whole  world, 
turning  back  only  when  there  was  no  more  land. 
To  be  sure  they  returned  about  as  poor  ns  they 
went,  for  their  gun  and  their  one  suit  of  red 
and  w hite  cotton  were  all  that  they  had  saved, 
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band*.  They  took  this  misfortune  much  to 
heart.  44  Wives,”  said  one  of  the  bereaved  hus- 
bands, 44  are  as  plenty  as*  grass — I can  get  an- 
other ; but,”  he  added  bitterly,  44  if  I had  that 
fellow  I would  slit  his  ears  for  him.”  Living- 
stone did  the  best  he  could  for  them.  He  in- 
duced the  chiefs  to  compel  the  men  who  had 
taken  the  only  wife  of  any  one  to  give  her  up 
to  her  former  husband.  Those — and  they  were 
the  majority — who  had  still  a number  left,  he 
consoled  by  telling  them  that  they  had  quite  as 
many  as  was  good  for  them — more  than  he  him- 
self had.  So,  undeterred  by  this  single  unto- 
ward result  of  their  experiment,  the  adventurers 
one  and  all  set  about  gathering  ivory  for  anoth- 
er adventure  to  the  west. 

Livingstone  • had  satisfied  himself  that  the 
great  River  Leeambye,  up  which  he  had  pad- 
died  so  many  miles  on  his  way  to  the  west,  was 
identical  with  the  Zambesi,  which  he  had  dis- 
covered four  years  previously.  The  two  names 
are  indeed  the  same,  both  meaning  simply 
“The  River,”  in  different  dialects  spoken  on 
its  banks.  This  great  river  is  an  object  of 
wonder  to  the  natives.  They  have  a song  which 
runs, 

•*  The  Leeambye ! Nobody  knows 
Whenoe  it  comes,  and  whither  it  goes.”  | 

Livingstone  had  pursued  it  far  up  toward  its 
source,  and  knew  whence  it  came ; and  now  he 
resolved  to  follow  it  down  to  the  sea,  trusting 
that  it  would  furnish  a water  communication 
into  the  very  heart  of  the  continent. 

It  was  now  October — the  close  of  the  hot  sea- 
son. The  thermometer  stood  at  100°  in  the 
shade;  in  the  sun  it  sometimes  rose  to  130°. 
During  the  day  the  people  kept  close  in  their 
huts,  guzzling  a kind  of  beer  called  boyolcu,  and 
seeming  to  enjoy  the  copiou%  perspiration  which 
it  induces.  As  evening  set  in  the  dance  began, 
which  was  kept  up  in  the  moonlight  till  long 
after  midnight.  Sckeletu,  proud  of  his  new 
uniform,  and  pleased  with  the  prospect  of  trade 
which  had  been  opened,  entertained  Livingstone 
hospitably,  and  promised  to  fit  him  out  for  his 
eastern  journey  as  soon  as  the  rains  had  com- 
menced, and  somewhat  cooled  the  burning  soil. 

He  set  out  early  in  November,  the  chief 
with  a largo  body  of  retainers  accompanying 
him  as  far  as  the  Falls  of  Mosioatunye,  the 
most  remarkable  piece  of  natural  scenery  in  all 
Africa,  which  no  European  had  ever  seen  or 
heard  of.  The  Zambesi,  hero  a thousand  yards 
broad,  seems  all  at  once  to  lose  itself  in  the 
earth.  It  tumbles  into  a fissure  in  the  hard 
basaltic  rock,  running  at  a right-angle  with  the 
coarse  of  the  stream,  and  prolonged  for  thirty 
miles  through  the  hills.  This  fissure,  hardly 
eighty  feet  broad,  with  sides  perfectly  perpen- 
dicular, is  fully  a hundred  feet  in  depth  down 
to  the  surface  of  the  water,  which  shows  like  a 
white  thread  at  its  bottom.  The  noise  made 
by  the  descent  of  such  a mass  of  water  into 
this  seething  abyss  is  heard  for  miles,  and  five 
distinct  columns  of  vapor  rise  like  pillars  of 
smoke  to  an  enormous  height.  Hence  the  Ma- 


kololo  name  for  the  cataract,  Mosi  oa  tunye — 

44  Smoke  sounds  there !” — for  which  Livingstone, 
with  questionable  taste^  proposes  to  substitute 
the  name  of  44  Victoria  Falls!? — a change  which 
we  trust  the  world  will  not  sanction. 

From  these  falls  the  country  gradually  as- 
cends toward  the  east,  the  river  finding  its  way 
by  this  deep  fissure  through  the  hills.  Every 
thing  shows  that  this  whole  region,  for  hundreds 
of  miles,  was  once  the  bed  of  an  immense  fresh- 
water lake.  By  some  convulsion  of  nature,  oc- 
curring at  a period  geologically  recent,  this  fis- 
sure was  formed,  and  through  it  the  lake  was 
drained,  with  the  exception  of  its  deepest  part, 
which  constitutes  the  present  Lake  Ngami. 
Similar  indications  exist  of  the  former  exist- 
ence of  other  immense  bodies  of  water,  which 
have  in  like  manner  been  drained  by  fissures 
through  the  surrounding  elevations,  leaving 
shallow  lakes  at  the  lowest  points.  Such  are, 
undoubtedly,  Tsad  at  the  north,  Ngami  at  the 
south,  Dilolo  at  the  west,  and  Taganyika  and 
Nyanja,  of  which  we  have  only  vague  reports, 
at  the  east.  This  great  lake  region  of  former 
days  seems  to  have  extended  2500  miles  from 
north  to  south,  with  an  average  breadth,  from 
east  to  west,  of  600  or  700  miles. 

The  true  theory  of  the  African  continent  is, 
that  it  consists  of  a well-watered  trough,  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  by  an  elevated  rim,  com- 
posed in  part  of  mountain  ranges,  and  in  part 
of  high  sandy  deserts.  Livingstone,  who  had 
wrought  out  this  theory  from  his  own  personal 
observations,  was  almost  disappointed  when,  on 
returning  to  England,  he  found  that  the  same 
theory  had  been  announced  on  purely  geolog- 
ical grounds  by  Sir  Roderick  Murchison,  the 
same  philosopher  who  had  averred  that  gold 
must  exist  in  Australia,  long  before  the  first 
diggings  had  been  discovered  there. 

Sckeletu  had  commissioned  Livingstone, 
when  he  reached  his  own  country,  to  purchase 
for  him  a sugar-mill,  a good  rifle,  different 
kinds  of  clothing,  brass  wire,  beads,  and,  in  a 
word,  “any  other  beautiful  thing  he  might  see,” 
furnishing  him  with  a considerable  quantity  of 
ivory  to  pay  for  them.  Their  way  lay  through 
the  country  of  the  Batoka,  a fierce  tribe  who 
had  a few  years  before  attempted  44  to  eat  up” 
Sebituane,  with  ill  success,  for  he  dispersed 
them  and  took  away  their  cattle.  Their  coun- 
try, once  populous,  is  now  almost  desolate.  At 
one  of  their  ruined  villages  Livingstone  saw 
fivc-and-forty  human  skulls  bleaching  upon 
stakes  stuck  in  the  ground.  In  the  old  times 
the  chiefs  used  to  vie  with  each  other  as  to 
whose  village  should  be  ornamented  with  the 
greatest  number  of  these  ghastly  trophies ; and 
a skull  was  the  most  acceptable  present  from 
any  one  who  wished  to  curry  favor  with  a chief. 
The  Batoka  have  an  6dd  custom  of  knocking 
out  the  front  teeth  from  the  upper  jaw.  The 
lower  ones,  relieved  from  the  attrition  and  press- 
ure of  the  upper,  grow  long  and  protruding, 
forcing  the  lower  lip  out  in  a hideous  manner. 
They  say  that  they  wish  their  months  to  be  like 
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those  of  oxen,  and  not  like  those  of  zebras. 
No  young  Batoka  female  can  lay  any  claim  to 
being  a belle  until  she  has  thus  acquired  an 
“ox-month."  “Look  at  the  great  teeth !M  is 
the  disparaging  criticism  made  upon  those  who 
neglect  to  remove  their  incisors.  The  women 


wear  a little  clothing,  but  the  men  disdain  even 
the  paradisiacal  fig-leaf,  and  go  about  in  a state 
of  absolute  nudity.  Livingstone  told  them  that 
he  should  come  back  some  day  with  bis  family, 
when  none  of  them  must  come  near  without  at 
least  putting  on  a bunch  of  grass.  They  thought 
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it  a capital  joke.  Their  mode  of  salutation  is 
to  fling  themselves  flat  on  their  barks,  nnd  roll 
from  side  to  side,  slapping  the  outside  of  their 
naked  thighs. 

The  coho  try  abounds  with  game.  Buffaloes 
and  zebras  by  the  hundred  grazed  on  the  open 
spaces.  At  one  time  their  procession  was  in- 
Vol.  XVI.—  No.  93.— X 


temipted  by  three  buffaloes  who  came  dashing 
through  their  ranks.  Livingstone^  ox  set  off 
at  a furious  gallop.  Looking  back,  he  saw  one 
of  his  men  flung  up  into  the  air  by  a toss  from 
one  of  the  beasts,  w ho  had  carried  him  on  liis 
horns  for  twenty  yards  before  giving  the  final 
pitch.  The  fellow  came  down  flat  on  his  face, 
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but  the  skin  was  not  pierced,  and  no  bone  was 
broken.  His  comrades  gave  him  a brisk  sham- 
pooing, and  in  a week  he  was  as  well  as  ever. 

The  border  country  passed,  the  natives  grew 
more  friendly,  and  gladly  supplied  all  the  wants 
of  the  travelers.  About  the  middle  of  Decem- 
ber, when  their  journey  was  half  over,  they  came 
upon  the  first  traces  of  Europeans — a deserted 
town,  a ruined  church,  and  a broken  bell  in- 
scribed with  a cross  and  the  letters  I.  H.  S., 
but  bearing  no  date.  A few  days  after  they 
met  a man  wearing  a hat  and  jacket.  He  had 
come  from  the  Portuguese  settlement  of  Tete, 
far  down  the  river.  From  him  they  learned 
that  a war  was  going  on  below,  between  the 
Portuguese  and  the  natives.  A chief,  named 
Mpende,  showed  signs  of  hostility.  Living- 
stone’s men,  who  had  become  worn  and  ragged 
by  their  long  journey,  rejoiced  at  the  prospect 
of  a fight.  “Now,”  said  they,  “we  shall  get 
corn  and  clothes  in  plenty.  You  have  seen  us 
with  elephants,  but  you  don't  know  what  we 
can  do  with  men.”  After  a while  two  old  men 
made  their  appearance,  to  find  out  who  the 
strangers  were.  “I  am  a Lekoa  (English- 
man),” said  Livingstone.  “We  don't  know 
that  tribe,”  they  replied ; “we  suppose  you  are 
a Mozunga  (Portuguese).”  Upon  Livingstone’s 
showing  them  his  long  hair  and  the  white  skin 
of  his  bosom  they  exclaimed,  “We  never  saw 
so  white  a skin  as  that.  You  must  be  one  of 
that  tribe  that  loves  the  black  men.”  Living- 
stone eagerly  assured  him  that  such  wa%,  the 
case.  Sekwebu,  the  leader  of  his  men,  put  in 
a word:  “Ah,  if  you  only  know  him  as  well 
as  we  do,  who  have  lived  with  him,  you  would 
know  how  highly  he  values  your  friendship; 
and  as  he  is  a stranger  he  trusts  in  you  to  di- 
rect him.”  The  chief,  convinced  that  he  was 
an  Englishman,  received  the  party  hospitably 
and  forwarded  them  on  their  way. 

The  frequent  appearance  of  English  goods 
showed  that  they  were  approaching  the  coast, 
and  not  long  afterward  Livingstone  met  a couple 
of  native  traders,  from  whom,  for  two  small 
tusks,  he  bought  a quantity  of  American  cotton 
marked  “Lawrence  Mills,  Lowell, ” which  he 
distributed  among  his  men. 

For  another  month  they  traveled  slowly  on 
through  a fertile  country,  abounding  in  animal 
life,  bagging  an  elephant  or  a buffalo  when  short 
of  meat.  Lions  are  numerous,  but  the  natives, 
believing  that  the  souls  of  their  dead  chiefs  en- 
ter the  bodies  of  these  animals,  into  which  they 
also  have  the  power,  when  living,  of  transform- 
ing themselves  at  will,  never  kill  them.  When 
they  meet  a lion  they  salute  him  by  clapping 
their  hands  — a courtesy  which  his  Highness 
frequently  returns  by  making  a meal  of  them. 

In  this  region  the  women  are  decidedly  in 
the  ascendant  The  bridegroom  is  obliged  to 
come  to  the  village  of  the  bride  to  live.  Here 
he  must  perform  certain  services  for  his  motli- 
er-in-law,  such  as  keeping  her  always  supplied 
with  fire-wood.  Above  all  things,  he  must  al- 
ways, when  in  her  presence,  sit  with  his  legs 


bent  under  him,  it  being  considered  a mark  of 
disrespect  to  present  his  feet  toward  her.  If  he  i 
wishes  to  leave  the  village,  he  must  not  take  his 
children  with  him ; they  belong  to  his  wife,  or, 
rather,  to  her  family.  He  can,  however,  by  the 
payment  of  a certain  number  of  cattle,  “buy 
up”  his  wife  and  chikken.  When  a man  is  de- 
sired to  perform  any  service  he  always  asks  his 
wife’s  consent;  if  She  refuses,  no  amount  of 
bribery  or  coaxing  will  induce  him  to  disobey 
her. 

On  the  evening  of  March  2,  Livingstone, 
tired  and  hungry,  came  within  eight  miles  of 
the  Portuguese  settlement  of  Tete.  He  sent 
forward  the  letters  of  recommendation  which 
he  had  received  from  the  Portuguese  on  the 
other  side  of  the  continent.  Before  daylight 
the  following  morning  he  wras  aroused  by  two 
officers  and  a company  of  soldiers,  who  brought 
the  materials  for  a civilized  breakfast — the  first 
of  which  he  had  partaken  since  he  left  Loanda, 
eighteen  months  before.  “It  was,”  he  says, 

“the  most  refreshing  breakfast  of  which  I ever 
partook.”  * 

Tete  stands  on  the  Zambesi,  three  hundred 
miles  from  its  mouth.  The  commandant  re- 
ceived Livingstone  kindly,  supplied  his  men 
with  provisions  for  immediate  use,  gave  them 
land  upon  which  to  raise  future  supplies,  and 
granted  them  permission  to  hunt  elephants  in 
the  neighborhood  on  their  own  account.  Be- 
fore long  they  had  established  a brisk  trade  in 
fire-wood,  as  their  countrymen  had  done  at  Lo- 
anda. They  certainly  manifested  none  of  the 
laziness  which  has  been  said  to  be  characteristic 
of  the  African  races.  Thirty  elephant  tusks  re- 
mained of  those  forwarded  by  Sekeletu.  Ten 
of  these  were  sold  for  cotton  cloth  for  the  men. 

The  others  were  deposited  with  the  authorities, 
with  directions  that  in  case  Livingstone  should 
never  return  they  should  be  sold,  and  the  pro- 
ceeds given  to  the  men.  He  told  them  that 
death  alone  should  prevent  him  from  coming 
back.  1 ‘ Nay,  father,  ” said  the  men,  “ you  will 
not  die ; you  will  return,  and  take  us  back  to 
Sekeletu.” 

He  remained  at  Tete  a month,  waiting  for 
the  close  of  the  sickly  season  in  the  low  delta 
at  the  mouths  of  the  river,  and  then  descended 
to  the  Portuguese  town  of  Kilimane.  Here  he 
remained  six  weeks,  w'hen  an  English  vessel 
arrived  with  supplies  and  money  for  him.  Two 
of  his  attendants  only  had  come  down  the  river. 

They  begged  hard  to  be  allowed  to  accompany 
him  to  England.  In  vain  Livingstone  told 
them  that  they  would  die  if  they  went  to  so 
cold  a country.  u That  is  nothing,”  said  one : 

“let  me  die  at  your  feet.”  He  at  last  decided 
to  take  with  him  Sekwebu,  the  leader  of  the 
party,  to  whose  good  sense,  bravery,  and  tact 
he  owed  much  of  his  success.  The  sea- waves 
rose  high,  as  the  boat  conveyed  them  to  the 
ship.  Sekwebu,  who  had  never  seen  a larger 
body  of  water  than  the  shallow  Lake  Nganii. 
was  terrified. 

“ Is  this  the  way  you  go  ?”  he  inquired. 
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wl\o9]  don’t  you  see  it  b?M  replied  Living- 
stone, encouragingly. 

Wien  Livingstone  reached  hi*  countrymen 
on  the  ship  he  could  scarcelyspeak  histmtive  lan- 
piage ; the  words  would  not  come  at  his  call. 
He  had  spoken  it  but  little  for  thirteen  rears: 


and  for  three  and  i\  half,  except  for  n short  Lnnv 
at  Loandn,  not  nt  all. 

Sekwc.bu  became  a great  favorite  on  ship- 
board, but  be  was  bewildered  by  the  erowd  of 
new  ideas  that  rushed  upon  his  mind.  “ What 
a strange  country  this  is/’  he  said,  “all  water!* 
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When  they  reached  Mauritius,  he  became  in- 
sane, and  tried  to  jump  overboard.  Living- 
stone’s wife  had,  during  her  visit  to  their  coun- 
try, become  a great  favorite  with  the  Makololo, 
who  called  her  Ma  Robert — “Robert’s  Mother” 
— in  honor  of  her  young  son. 

“Come,  Sekwebu,”  said  Livingstone,  “we 
are  going  to  Ma  Robert.”  This  struck  a chord 
in  his  bosom. 

“Oh  yes,”  said  he ; “ where  is  she ? Where 
is  Robert  ?”  And  for  the  moment  he  seemed 
to  recover. 

But  in  the  evening  a fresh  accession  of  in- 
sanity occurred.  He  attempted  to  spear  one 
of  the  crew,  and  then  leaped  overboard,  and, 
though  he  could  swim  well,  pulled  himself  down, 
hand  over  hand,  by  the  cable.  His  body  was 
never  recovered. 

From  Mauritius  Livingstone  sailed  for  En- 
gland, which  he  reached  on  the  1 2th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1856 — four  and  a half  years  after  he  had 
parted  from  his  family  at  Cape  Town. 

He  was  received  with  unwonted  honors.  The 
President  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  at 
a special  meeting  held  to  welcome  him,  formal- 
ly invited  him  to  give  to  the  world  a narrative 
of  his  travels.  Some  knavish  booksellers  paid 
him  the  less  acceptable  compliment  of  putting 
forth  spurious  accounts  of  his  adventures,  one 
at  least  of  which  has  been  republished  in  this 
country.  Livingstone,  so  long  accustomed  to 
a life  of  action,  found  the  preparation  of  his 
book  a harder  task  than  he  had  imagined. % “I 
think,”  he  says,  “ that  I would  rather  cross  the 
African  continent  again  than  undertake  to  write 
another  book.”  We  trust  that  he  will  yet  do 
both.  He  would  indeed  have  set  out  on  anoth- 
er African  journey  nearly  a year  ago  to  conduct 
his  faithful  Makololo  attendants  back  to  their 
own  country,  had  not  the  King  of  Portugal  re- 
lieved him  from  all  anxiety  on  their  account,  by 
sending  out  directions  that  they  should  be  sup- 
ported at  Tete  until  his  return. 

Our  abstract  does,  at  best,  but  scanty  justice 
to  the  most  interesting,  as  well  as  most  valu- 
able, of  modem  works  of  travel.  It  has  revo- 
lutionized onr  ideas  of  African  character  as  well 
as  of  African  geography.  It  shows  that  Cen- 
tral Africa  is  peopled  by  tribes  barbarous,  in- 
deed, but  far  from  manifesting  those  savage  and 
degrading  traits  which  we  are  went  to  associate 
with  the  negro  race.  In  all  his  long  pilgrim- 
age Livingstone  saw  scarcely  a trace  of  the 
brutal  rites  and  bloody  superstitions  of  Da- 
homey and  Ashanti.  The  natives  every  where 
long  for  intercourse  with  the  whites,  and  eager- 
ly seek  the  products  of  civilized  labor.  In  re- 
gions where  no  white  men  had  ever  been  seen 
the  cottons  of  Lowell  and  Manchester,  passed 
from  tribe  to  tribe,  are  even  now  the  standard 
currency.  Civilized  nations  have  an  equal  in- 
terest in  opening  intercourse  with  these  coun- 
tries, for  they  are  capable  of  supplying  those 
great  tropical  staples  which  the  industrious 
temperate  zones  must  have,  but  can  not  pro- 
duce. Livingstone  found  cotton  growing  wild 


all  along  his  route  from  Loanda  to  Kilimane  ; 
the  sugar-cane  flourishes  spontaneously  in  the 
valley  of  “ The  River coffee  abounds  on  the 
west  coast ; and  indigo  is  a weed  in  the  delta 
of  the  Zambesi.  Barth  also  finds  these  pro- 
ducts abundant  on  the  banks  of  the  Benuwe 
and  Shari,  and  around  Lake  Tsad.  The  prev- 
alent idea  of  the  inherent  laziness  of  the  Afri- 
cans must  be  abandoned,  for,  scattered  through 
the  narratives  of  both  these  intrepid  explorers 
are  abundant  testimonies  of  the  industrious  dis- 
position of  the  natives. 

Livingstone,  as  befits  his  profession,  regards 
his  discoveries  from  a religious  stand-point. 
“ The  end  of  the  geographical  feat,”  he  says, 
“ is  the  beginning  of  the  missionary  enter- 
prise.” But  he  is  a philosopher  as  well  as  a 
preacher,  recognizing  as  true  missionaries  the 
man  of  science  who  searches  after  hidden  truths, 
the  soldier  who  fights  against  tyranny,  the  sail- 
or who  puts  dowm  the  slave-trade,  and  the  mer- 
chant w’ho  teaches  practically  the  mutual  de- 
pendence of  the  nations  of  the  earth.  His  idea 
of  missionary  labor  looks  to  this  world  as  well 
as  the  next.  Had  the  Bakwains  possessed  rifles 
as  well  as  Bibles — had  they  raised  cotton  as  well 
as  attended  prayer-meetings — it  would  have  been 
better  for  them.  He  is  clearly  of  the  opinion 
that  decent  clothing  is  of  more  immediate  use 
to  the  heathen  than  doctrinal  sermons.  “ We 
ought,”  ho  says,  “ to  encourage  the  Africans  to 
cultivate  for  our  markets,  as  the  most  effectual 
means,  next  to  the  Gospel,  of  their  elevation.” 
His  practical  turn  of  mind  suffers  him  to  pre- 
sent no  fancy  pictures  of  barbarous  nations 
longing  for  the  Gospel.  His  Makololo  friends, 
indeed,  listened  respectfully  when  he  discoursed 
of  the  Saviour,  but  were  all  earnestness  when 
he  spoke  of  cotton  cloths  and  muskets.  Seke- 
letu  favored  the  missionary,  not  as  the  man  who 
could  give  him  Bibles  and  tracts,  but  as  the  one 
by  whoso  help  he  hoped  to  sell  his  ivory  for  a 
rifle,  a sugar-mill,  and  brass  wire. 

Livingstone’s  missionary  scheme  is  accom- 
modated to  the  actual  state  of  things.  It  rests 
quite  as  much  upon  traders  as  preachers.  Ho 
would  open  a communication  by  the  Zambesi  to 
the  heart  of  the  continent.  Upon  the  healthy, 
elevated  region  overlooking  the  low,  fertile  ba- 
sin he  would  establish  trading  posts,  supplied 
with  European  wares.  We  can  not  wonder  that 
the  directors  of  the  Missionary  Society  looked 
coldly  upon  this  scheme,  and  wrote  to  him  that 
they  were  “ restricted  in  their  power  of  aiding 
plans  connected  only  remotely  with  the  spread 
of  the  Gospel nor  can  we  regret  that  Living- 
stone, feeling  his  old  love  of  independence  re- 
vive, withdrew  from  his  connection  with  tho 
Society,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  his  own 
plans.  With  all  respect  for  the  worthy  persons 
who  manage  missionary  societies,  wo  can  not 
but  believe  that  the  man  who  led  so  largo  a 
party  across  the  African  continent  will  accom- 
plish more  for  the  good  cause  when  working 
out  his  own  plans  than  he  would  do  by  follow- 
ing out  their  ideas. 
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ness  of  his  own 
aphorism,  that  great 
deeds  must  be  per- 
formed cither  before 
or  after  the  enjoy- 
ment, of  an  excellent 
meal ; in  other  and 
^ more  homely  words, 
^ • 4iit  is  impossible  to 
fight  upon  an  empty 
stomach.” 

t On  the  2d  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1&55,  Sever, 
while  supping  in  a 
London  restaurant, 
conceived  the  idea 
of  offering  his  serv- 
ices to  the  British 
$ Government  as  su- 
perintendent of  the 
kitchen  in  the  Bar- 
f;  :.  rack  Hospital  of  Sen- 
k tari,  then  overcrowd- 
cd  w ith  wounded  and 
ft.  cholera-stricken  sol- 
diers from  the  Crim- 
ea. Being  a practi- 
cal man,  he  at  once 
wrote  to  the  Tim* 
oa  the  subject,  pro- 
posed to  undertake 
the  task  gratuitous- 
ly, and  to  travel  to 
N the  East  at  bis  own 
expense,  if  the  Gtiv- 


d:,  ernment  would  hon- 

or  him  with  their 
fidence,  and  grant 
' \ him  full  power  of 

IT  acting  according  to 

•-  his  knowledge  ami 

frj-  n 4 jHPjTjBHpr  experience  in  such 

matters.  This  eom- 
f x numicahon  was  sent 

late  at  night  to  Print- 
ing House  Square, 
and  even  Sorer  was  surprised,  the  next  morning, 
when  a friend  popped  iuto  his  dressing-room 
and  exclaimed, 

* 1 Halloa ! so  you  are  off  to  the  seat  of  war  ?” 
fiThe  scat  of  war ! Who  told  you  so  ?” 

“ Why,  the  Times,  to  he  sure.  I have  just 
read  your  letter,  which,  at  all  events,  is  very 
likely  to  carry  you  as  far  ns  Constantinople*" 

“ You  don't  say  so  ! What  l is  my  letter  in 
the  Titnei  to-day  ?,f 

Of  course  it  is." 

“I  sent  it  so  lute  last  night  I did  not  sup- 
pose it  could  appear  till  to-morrow,  if  at  all." 

if  They  would  not  have  inserted  it,”  contin- 
ued the  friend,  4i  had  they  not  thought  it  ol 
groat  importance,  and  that  you  were  likely  to 
improve  the  hospital  diets.  No  doubt  you  will 
soon  set  them  to  rights.” 

Sorer  went  out  to  tho  country  that  day,  nnd 
on  bis  return  to  town  he  discovered  a letter  from 


EVERY  one  has  heard  of  Alexis  Sorer,  the 
celebrated  chef  de  cuisine,  and  of  his  mission 
to  the  Crimea  to  improve  tho  diet  of  the  British 
soldier.  A litterateur,  os  well  as  the  greatest 
living  master  of  the  mageric  art,  M.  Soyer  has 
not  concealed  the  light  of  his  genius  under  a 
bushel,  but  has  given  to  the  world  a detailed 
history  of  las  culinary  campaign.  A ynurmet 
will  fall  into  raptures  over  this  production,  and 
even  the  ordinary,  uhimpassioned  reader  will 
rise  from  its  perusal  fully  persuaded  that  the 
fall  of  Sebastopol  was  accomplished  by  the  per- 
severing efforts  of  Alexis  Sover.  Pclissier  and 
Simpson,  Bosquet  and  Wvndharn,  were  hut  tools 
in  his  hands,  for  the  e/*c/had  it  in  his  power  to 
settle  their  hash  by  a subtle  ragout,  or,  bv  spoil- 
ing their  indigestion,  to  invalidate  their  plans. 
Luckily  for  the  fame  of  the  Anglo-French  alli- 
ance, Soyer>  genius  wus  only  second  to  his  pa- 
triotism ; and  he  fairly  demonstrated  the  sound- 
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the  Duchess  of  Sutherland  on  his  desk,  express- 
ing a desire  to  meet  him  at  Stafford  House. 
The  cAe/hurried  thither  immediately,  and  found 
the  Duchess  in  the  company  of  a large  number 
of  her  relatives. 

44  Monsieur  Soyer,”  said  her  Grace, 44  we  have 
read  with  deep  interest  your  letter  in  the  Times , 
and  I can  not  but  express  my  admiration  of 
your  noble  devotion  when  any  good  can  be  ef- 
fected, or  the  position  of  the  suffering  be  re- 
lieved or  ameliorated  by  your  assistance.  The 
results  of  your  interference  would  be  very  im- 
portant— and  especially  at  the  present  time — in 
our  hospitals  of  Scutari,  and  in  the  Crimea, 
where,  in  consequence  of  such  unexpected  ca- 
lamities, all  is  in  the  greatest  confusion.  I am 
aware  that  this  offer  is  not  your  premier  coup 
d'essai.  But  I should  advise  you  to  consider 
the  matter  well,  in  case  the  Government  accept 
your  services.  Judging  from  the  tenor  of  the 
letters  I receive  daily  from  Scutari,  I can  per- 
ceive great  difficulties  of  which  you  are  perhaps 
not  aware.” 

44  Your  Grace,”  replied  Soyer,  44  is  extreme- 
ly kind  to  initiate  me  into  the  true  position  of 
the  case  ; and,  first  of  all,  I beg  to  observe,  that 
were  there  no  great  difficulties  to  surmount,  I 
should  not  have  offered  my  services.  But  will 
you  permit  me  to  set  forth  briefly  the  plan  I pro- 
pose adopting,  if  the  Government  Bhould  honor 
me  with  its  confidence  ?” 

44  Pray  do,”  exclaimed  several  of  the  circle, 
especially  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  a member  of  the 
Council  of  the  Ministry. 

‘‘First  of  all,  then,”  continued  Soyer,  44 1 
should  beg  the  entire  confidence  of  the  Govern- 
ment relative  to  my  actions  concerning  the  cu- 
linary department  of  the  hospitals.” 

44 1 have  no  doubt,”  answered  her  Grace, 
44  that  what  you  request  will  be  granted  with- 
out the  least  hesitation.” 

44  My  plan  would  also  be,  never  to  act  with- 
out the  sanction  of  the  doctor-in-chief  respect- 
ing the  diets  I mean  to  introduce.  Upon  ar- 
riving at  Scutari,  I propose  at  once  to  take  two 
hundred  patients,  and  diet  them  for  a week,  or 
more,  according  to  the  doctor’s  approbation, 
and  then  gradually  increase  the  number,  till  I 
have  the  whole  under  my  direction.” 

The  Duchess  thought  M.  Soyer’s  plan  very 
practicable,  and  the  Duke  of  Argyle  promised 
to  submit  it  to  the  Ministerial  Council  that  aft- 
ernoon. Lord  Panmure  was  charmed  with  the 
project.  He  sent  for  the  chef,  and  having  heard 
him  detail  his  plans,  he  said, 

“You  must,  after  you  leave  Scutari,  go  to 
the  Crimea,  and  cheer  up  these  brave  fellows 
in  the  camp.  See  what  you  can  do.  Your  joy- 
ful countenance  will  do  them  good,  Soyer;  try 
and  teach  them  to  make  the  best  of  their  ra- 
tions.” 

And  so  the  matter  was  settled.  Alexis  Soyer 
started  on  his  mission  to  the  East  within  three 
days  after  his  conversation  with  the  head  of  the 
War  Department. 

Soyer  left  Marseilles  in  the  Simois,  but  in 


consequence  of  stormy  weather  the  vessel  was 
obliged  to  seek  shelter  in  the  harbor  of  Ajaccio 
fourteen  hours  after  its  departure  from  Mar- 
seilles. This  petit  vide , as  the  reader  knows, 
was  the  cradle  of  the  first  Napoleon,  and  all  the 
passengers  were,  of  course,  anxious  to  see  the 
house  in  which  the  great  Emperor  was  born. 
While  they  rummaged  hero  and  there  about  the 
old  building,  the  chef  true  to  his  instincts,  had 
a craving  curiosity  to  visit  the  kitchen.  Let 
him  describe  it  himself : 

44  By  a great  deal  of  courtesy  and  persever- 
ance,” he  says,  in  a letter  written  on  the  spot, 
44 1 obtained  from  La  Signora  Grossetti  (a  lady 
eighty-three  years  of  age,  who  had  been  in  the 
late  Emperor’s  family  from  infancy)  the  rusted 
key  of  the  kitchen-door  of  that  interesting  and 
now  deserted  domicile.  Such  a request  had 
never  before  been  made  by  the  numerous  trav- 
elers who  daily  visit  the  place.  I am  now 
writing  upon  the  stove  in  this  celebrated  kitch- 
en. On  my  left  hand  is  a well-constructed 
charcoal  stove,  containing  six  nine-inch  square 
cooking-places,  covered  with  glazed  red  tiles; 
and  an  oval  one,  about  eighteen  inches  long,  by 
about  six  inches  wide,  on  which  the  most  de- 
licious fish,  game,  meat,  and  poultry  were  no 
doubt  su%iitted  to  the  highest  perfection  of  the 
culinary  art.  At  the  spot  upon  which  I am  now 
writing  the  roasting  by  wood-fire  and  the  broil- 
ing by  red  ashes  were  carried  on.  There  is  also 
the  old  jack,  with  the  pulley  that  supported  the 
rope  and  weights.  On  my  right  is  an  old  semi- 
circular oven,  partly  in  ruins,  with  an  old-fash- 
ioned wrou ght-iron  door,  in  which,  no  doubt, 
the  cakes  and  choice  pastry  were  prepared  to 
gratify  the  imperial  infant’s  palate.  Larders, 
confectionery,  and  all  the  requisite  appoint- 
ments of  a kitchen,  are  not  wanting ; and 
though  in  a dilapidated  state,  an  appearance  of 
grandeur  is  left  to  them  such  as  none  but  a 
family  of  distinction  could  afford  — very  differ- 
ent from  what  has  been  often  reported  and  be- 
lieved by  the  vulgar ; viz.,  that  this  great  man 
had  his  origin  in  the  bosom  of  an  indigent  fam- 
ily.” 

This  incident  enlivened  the  passengers  of  the 
Simois  until  their  arrival  at  Messina.  Thence 
they  sailed  to  Athens,  at  which  port  the  vessel 
remained  for  four  hours,  giving  M.  Soyer  an 
opportunity  to  visit  the  Acropolis.  His  letter 
to  the  Idustrated  Jx>ndon  News  on  this  subject 
is  immensely  characteristic.  44  At  the  present 
time,”  writes  the  chef  “in  the  ancient  Par- 
thenon, I am  cooking  with  my  new  camp-stove, 
on  a fallen  capital  of  the  stupendous  ruins,  a 
petit  dejeuner  a la  fourchette , with  Greek  and 
Sicilian  wines,  for  my  distinguished  fellow- 
travelers.” 

Within  a brief  space  of  time  after  leaving  the 
Piraeus  the  straits  of  the  Dardanelles  were  pass- 
ed, and  the  mouth  of  the  Bosphorus  reached. 
The  great  Oriental  city,  in  all  its  splendor,  is 
now  spread  before  the  eager  gaze  of  the  Simou? 
passengers.  While  some  are  moved  by  the 
beauty  of  the  prospect,  Soyer  is  overpowered  at 
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the  sight  of  a huge  building,  which,  he  is  told, 
is  the  Scutari  Hospital.  He  reflects  that  it  is 
full  of  sick  and  wounded  ; that  each  patient 
will  require  from  three  to  four  articles  of  diet 
daily,  making  a total  of  several  thousands  per 
diem  to  he  provided  for  in  some  shape  or  other; 
that  he  had  undertaken  to  reform  and  introduce 
abetter  organization  in  the  cooking  department, 
where  all  was  confusion,  in  so  arrange  a coun- 
try; and  lastly,  that  he  himself  might,  perhaps, 
catch  the  foyer,  or  the  cholera,  or  some  of  the 
other  discuses  at  that  time  raging  within  the 
walls  of  the  hospital.  But  Boyer  was  not  a 
man  to  remain  long  in  dotiht  or  despondency. 
His  courage  rose  with  the  difficulties  of  his  po 
sition,  for  he  felt  confident  of  ultimate  success 
The  mosques  of  Stambonl  are  passed  ; the  Si- 
mots  has  dropped  her  anchor  opposite  the  Toph  - 
ane  tumble-down  stairs,  and,  half  an  hoar  aft- 
er, M,  Sov or  and  his  compa/fnonn  ds  voyayt  are 
safely  ensconced  in  the  Hotel  dcs  Ambossa- 
detirs. 

One  of  M.  Soycr’s  first  movements  in  Con- 
stantinople wa*  to  pay  his  respects  to  Lord 
Stratford  de  Redcliffe,  the  British  Embassador, 
Upon  calling  at  the  embassy  he  was  at  once 
shown  into  the  library,  and  ten  minutes  had 
scarcely  elapsed  when  Lady  Stratford  entered, 
and  addressed  him  in  French,  with  a smile  of 
welcome  which,  the  rhef  assures  us,  it  would  be 
difficult  for  him  to  forget. 

44  Well,  Monsieur  Sever,  we  heard  of  your 
departure  from  England  for  the  East/’ 

41  No  doubt  yon  did,  my  lady/’ 

* * And  I sincerely  hope  that  you  will  succeed 
in  your  laudable  undertaking.  I have  no  doubt 
your  suggestions  will  prove  highly  beneficial, 


and  be  well  received  by  the  authorities  at  the 
various  hospitals,  which,  in  your  department, 
are  much  in  want  of  some  kind  of  regulation. 
I also  hope  that  the  Minister-lit* War  has  in- 
vested you  with  power  to  act  according  to  your 
own  judgment/’ 

**  I aru  happy  to  inform  your  ladyship,1’  an- 
swered Boyer,  t§  that  her  Majesty’s  Government 
has  not  only  granted  me  the  power  required  to 
superintend,  and,  if  possible,  improve  the  diet 
at  the  hospital,  b.ut  has  also  honored  me  with 
its  full  confidence  as  regards  ordering  any  thing 
extra  which  may  be  required,  as  long  as  it  tends 
to  the  comfort  of  the  sick.’1 

u I am  happy  to  hear  that  such  is  the  case,” 
said  Lady  Stratford  ; and  her  ladyship  then 
conducted  the  chvf  to  the  sanctum  of  the  em- 
bassador, to  whom  he  detailed  the  particulars 
of  his  mission. 

The  same  day  Soyer  dispatched  one  of  his 
men  to  the  Barrack  Hospital  at  Scutari  to  in- 
form Lord  William  Paulet — then  Brigadier- 
General  of  the  British  army— of  his  arrival  at 
Constantinople,  and  to  inquire  at  what  hour  his 
lordship  would  favor  him  with  an  interview. 
On  returning  from  the  English  Embassy,  Soyer 
found  that  his  man  Juliet!  had  arrived  from 
Scutari,  terribly  frightened  by  his  passage  en 
eaiyttc  across  the  Bosphorus. 

il  I must  tell  you,  Sir/*  paid  Julien,  “that 
upon  announcing  your  arrival  his  lordship  seem- 
ed very  much  pleased,  and  observed,  4 So  Mon- 
sieur Sover  has  arrived ! Where  is  be  ?*  1 At 

Pern,  my  lord,  at  the  H&tel  des  Ambassadeurs/ 
* I had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  M.  Soyer/  said 
his  lordship,  ‘when  he  came  to  Ireland  in  the 
year  of  the  famine.  Tell  him  I shall  be  happy 
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to  see  him  any  time  to-morrow  between  the 
hours  of  nine  and  four.*  ” 

The  chef  punctually  kept  the  appointment. 
‘‘Monsieur  Soyer,”  said  Lord  W.  Paulet,  as 
soon  as  he  entered  the  apartment,  “We  have 
not  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  since  1847, 
when  I saw  you  in  Dublin — the  year  of  the 
famine  in  Ireland.  I was  at  the  Royal  Bar- 
racks at  the  time  you  opened  your  kitchen  in 
the  Square.  You  had  nearly  a thousand  visit- 
ors that  morning,  and  fed  between  four  and  five 
thousand  poor  people  in  the  course  of  the  day. 
The  samples  of  food  prepared  by  you  were  ex- 
cellent, though  made  at  such  a moderate  price.” 

“Indeed,  my  lord,  you  give  me  much  pleas- 
ure by  recalling  the  incidents  of  my  success  at 
that  period ; and  I accept  the  same  as  a good 
omen  for  my  present  undertaking,” 

“Monsieur  Soyer,  you  may  depend  upon  my 
support,  but  I tell  you  beforehand  you  will  have 
no  end  of  difficulties.” 

“Well,  with  your  lordship’s  support,  a good 
will,  and  perseverance,  I have  no  doubt  of  do- 
ing some  good.”  The  chef  then  presented  Lord 
Panmure’s  letter.  After  reading  it  Lord  W. 
Paulet  assured  his  visitor  that  the  Minister’s 
letter  should  be  closely  attended  to,  and  that 
orders  on  the  subject  should  bo  immediately 
given. 

“How  many  c6oks  have  you  brought  with 
you?”  asked  his  lordship. 

“Four,  my  lord.” 

“Only  fourl  I thought  you  would  want 
many  more  than  that  However,  let  me  know 
w'hat  you  require.  You  are  staying  at  Pera?” 

“Yes,  but  I intend  coming  over  to-morrow 
to  make  a beginning.” 

“I  must  get  you  a house  in  town ; we  are  so 
full  here,  we  have  not  room  to  spare.” 

“I’m  not  sorry  for  that — it  will  bo  a change 
of  air — though  I shall  require  a small  room  in 
the  hospital.” 

“We’ll  see  about  that;  but  tell  me,  of  how 
many  does  your  staff  consist?” 

“About  seven  or  eight.” 

“ I’ll  tiy  and  get  you  a house  to  yourself.” 

“ Many  thanks.” 

On  the  next  day  Soyer  was  introduced  to  the 
officials  of  the  Scutari  hospitals,  including  Miss 
Nightingale,  and  was  formally  installed  in  his 
new  office.  He  inspected  the  kitchens,  cook- 
ing utensils,  and  provisions,  and  found  them  all 
very  exceptionable.  In  one  kitchen  the  fire 
would  not  burn,  owing  to  bad  charcoal ; another 
was  full  of  smoke,  with  every  thing  boiling  too 
fast ; the  boilers  were  lined  with  copper  instead 
of  tin ; the  meat  was  wrongly  spitted ; the  poul- 
try consisted  chiefly  of  old  fowls ; the  vegeta- 
bles were  stale;  and,  to  crown  all,  there  was 
not  the  slightest  attempt  at  order,  but  a general 
scramble  among  the  soldiers  at  dinner  time  for 
the  soup  and  meat  which  were  then  distributed. 
While  the  chef  was  making  his  inspection  he 
perceived  a large  copper,  half  full  of  rich  broth, 
with  about  three  inches  of  fat  upon  it.  He  in- 
quired of  the  soldier  cook  what  he  did  with  this? 


“Throw  it  away,  Sir.” 

“ Throw  it  away  I”  exclaimed  Soyer,  horror- 
struck. 

“ Yes,  Sir,  it’s  only1  the  water  in  which  the 
fresh  beef  has  been  cooked.” 

“ Do  you  call  that  water  ? I call  it  strong 
broth.  Why  don’t  you  make  soup  of  it?” 

“We  orderlies  don’t  like  soup,  Sir.” 

“Then  you  actually  do  throw  it  away?” 

“Yes,  Sir;  it  is  good  for  nothing.” 

Soyer  immediately  seized  a ladle  and  re- 
moved a largo  basinful  of  beautiful  fat,  which, 
when  cold,  was  better  for  cooking  purposes  than 
the  rank  butter  procured  from  Constantinople 
at  from  ten  to  fifteen  piastres  per  pound.  The 
next  day  he  showed  the  men  how  to  make  a 
most  delicious  soup  with  what  they  had  before 
so  foolishly  thrown  away. 

Within  a week  all  the  evils  and  mistakes  that 
existed  in  the  kitchens  of  the  Scutari  hospitals 
were  remedied  and  corrected  under  Soyer’s  su- 
perintendence. He  had  the  cooking  confined  to 
one  large  room,  so  that  the  whole  operation  might 
be  performed  under  his  own  eye.  He  initiated 
the  soldier  cooks  into  his  method,  and  taught 
the  sergeant  to  see  it  properly  executed.  He 
drew  up  two  receipts — one  by  weight  and  the 
other  by  measure,  the  former  for  beef  and  the 
latter  for  mutton-soups.  These  receipts  were 
copied  and  hung  up  in  the  kitchen,  and  the 
cooks  were  supplied  with  weights  and  scales. 
He  also  taught  them  how  to  stew  meat  well, 
and  to  manage  the  fires,  so  as  to  prevent  over- 
boiling or  burning,  as  well  as  to  economize  the 
fuel.  Every  soldier  in  the  department  soon  be- 
came an  experienced  cook. 

Absorbed  as  Soyer  was  in  his  profession,  he 
was  not  incapable  of  being  touched  by  the  mel- 
ancholy scenes  around  him.  As  he  was  leav- 
ing the  hospital,  one  night,  his  attention  was 
attracted  by  a faint,  flickering  light  in  a distant 
ward.  Upon  approaching,  a solemn  and  affect- 
ing picture  was  exposed  to  view.  A dying  sol- 
dier lay,  propped  up  by  pillows,  on  his  bed. 
Life  was  fast  ebbing ; and  Death  was  anxiously 
waiting  for  the  soul,  to  convey  it  to  its  eternal 
destination.  But  6top!  near  the  dying  man 
was  a guardian  angel,  sitting  at  the  foot  of  his 
bed,  and  most  devotedly  engaged  in  penciling 
down  his  last  wishes  to  be  dispatched  to  his 
friends  at  home.  A watch  and  a few  other 
trinkets  were  consigned  to  the  care  of  the  writ- 
er; the  lamp  threw  a painful,  yellowish  glare 
over  that  mournful  picture,  which  a Rembrandt 
alone  could  have  traced,  but  which  every  one, 
as  long  as  the  world  lasts,  will  understand,  feel, 
and  admire. 

After  regulating  the  culinary  departments  of 
the  hospitals  of  Scutari,  Alexis  Soyer  initiated 
the  same  reforms,  and  with  equal  success,  in 
those  of  Kululee.  Before  he  finally  left  for  the 
Crimea  he  received  the  highest  encomiums  from 
the  officers  in  command,  and  was  thus  address- 
ed, as  the  chef  himself  naively  tells  us,  by  Gen- 
eral Vivian : 

“Monsieur  Soyer,  Miss  Nightingale’s  name 
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and  yonr  own  will  bo  forever  associated  in  the 
archives  of  this  memorable  war/* 

Among  M.  Soyeris  fellow -passengers  to  Ba- 
lakiava,  were  Mr.  Braeebridge  and  Mb*  Night- 
ingale. The  latter’s  personnel  is  thus  sketched 
hr  the  chef:  “She  is  rather  high  in  stature, 
fair  in  complexion,  and  slim  in  person ; her 
hair  is  brown,  and  is  worn  quite  plain ; her 
physiognomy  is  most  pleasing;  her  eyes,  of  a 
bluish  tint,  speak  volumes,  and  are  always  spark- 
ling with  intelligence  ; her  month  is  small  and 
well  formed,  while  her  lips  act  in  unison,  and 
make  known  the  impression  of  the  heart — one 
seems  the  reflex  of  the  other.  Her  visage,  as 
regards  expression,  is  very  remarkable,  and  one 
can  almost  anticipate  by  her  countenance  what 
she  is  about  to  say ; every  now  and  then,  while 
matters  of  the  most  grave  import  are  under  dis- 
cussion, a gentle  smile  passes  radiantly  over  her 
countenance,  thus  proving  her  evenness  of  tent 
per;  at  other  times,  when  wit  or  a pleasantry 
prevails,  the  heroine  is  lost  in  the  happy,  good- 
natured  smile  which  pervades  her  face,  and  ton 
recognize  only  the  charmi ng  woman . Her  dress 
is  generally  of  a grayish  or  black  tint;  she  wears 
a simple  white  cap,  and  often  a rough  apron. 
In  a word,  her  whole  appearance  is  religiously 
simple  and  unsophisticated.  In  conversation, 
no  member  of  the  fair  sex  can  be  more  amiable 
and  gentle  than  Miss  Nightingale.  Removed 
from  her  arduous  and  cavalier-tike  duties,  which 
require  the  nerve  of  a Hercule.s — and  she  pos- 
sesses It  when  required — she  is  Rachel *oa  the 
stage,  in  both  tragedy  and  comedy. M 

Another  passenger  to  B.ilaklava  was  a trav- 
cling  gentleman,  whom  Soycr  calls  P.  M. — a 
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person  of  no  small  importance  in  V»  .own  es?ti - 
mafion,  and  who  was  very  desirous  of  accom- 
panying the  chef  through  his  Crimean  cam- 
paign, and  of  making  himself  useful,  should 
his  Bcrvices  bo  required.  Remuneration  was 
to  him  a secondary  consideration.  According 
to  himself,  M moving  accidents  by  flood  and 
field,  and  peril  in  the  imminent  deadly  breach,” 
excited  his  martial  ardor.  He  afterward  gave 
the  company  to  understand  that  he  was  court- 
ing a wealthy  lady,  who,  being  decidedly  of 
opinion  that  ‘‘none  but  the  brave  deserve  the 
fair,”  had  declared  that  no  one  should  wed  her 
who  had  not  both  fought  and  bled  for  bis  coun- 
try. P.  M.  needed  some  such  stimulus  to  risk 
his  life  in  his  country’s  cause,  as  the  following 
anecdote  will  show: 

During  n gale,  some  time  before,  a looking- 
glass  had  t>ccn  broken  in  the  cabin — the  stew- 
ard, as  the  ship  made  ft  heavy  lurch,  having 
sent  his  head  through  it  while  in  the  net  of 
carrying  a dish  to  the  table.  Probably  the 
glass  was  nor.  set  flat  iti  the  frame,  for  the  stew- 
ard’s head  had  made  a perfect  star  of  a hundred 
jets.  The  circular  hole  looked  just  as  though 
a shot  had  passed  through  it. 

While  at  dinner,  I\  M.,  who  was  sitting  next 
Soyer,  inquired  how  the  gloss  had  been  broken. 

“Upon  ray  word/’  said  the  chef  “I  do  not 
know  ; bnt  the  mate  says  it  was  done  by  a round 
shot.” 

The  captain,  who  was  disposed  to  lie  jocular, 
perceiving  that  P.  M.  was  uneasy  at  the  inform- 
ation, said,  “ Ah ! and  I had  a very  narrow  es- 
cape on  the  occasion.  I was  tutting  at  the  bead 
of  the  table  at  the  time,  nearly  opposite  the  spot.” 
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**•  W frat M.  t%xclairi)etlT  5n . trepfiia* 

.fioiL"  <u  W\m  dreVtin  $0  A cuoti/m- 

ball  broke  that  gliiH*  ?” 

<*  l ilkl  nqt  s<*y  so,1’  rcplk'd  tho  captain,  ‘‘but 
stick,  Mti Furthhately,,  if  the  cuiaL 7 * 

**  WWV*'  ©1$  M»,  *it  dh  not  like  die  job 

l have*  midermkeu.  Sbiu  don't  mean  to  say 
tliaf  our  lives  wifi  be  midauferkd  at  Babb; lava 
, Oli  dear,  no  * not  in  the.  least,  unless  thoy 
firc^  on  as.V  ;‘-,  .;>/ '• ..  : 

‘Vi  tell  yon  what  it  % I won’t  stand  it*  for 

'**  At,  fifty  rate,77  tffcid  **i£  you  are  kill- 

ed fry  stun  or  .shell,  uM  your  former  bargains  will 
fra  of  no  avail  and  olV  you  must  go.n 

"ff  ftad  l beam  aware  of  dii%  1 .eertaihly  should 
ttcvtfi;  Jfraxe  left  SeuUri."* 

Tfrfe  story  \r/v3  always  frnnigfit  up  a?  a capital 
joke  against  P,  fit  V/freutiver  f»e  boasted  of  his 
courage  ; add  he  soon  frfrd  a forth  or  opportunity 
of' displaying  how  tomcntfibly.  deficient  he  was 
in  tfraf;  esiseuti^l  virtue, 

On  the  day  after  their  arrival  at  B oink  lava, 
Soyer,  in  company  tvitfr  Miss  Nigfrnngjfte,  vis- 
ited the  camp  bos/dml*  mui  kitchen*,  to  wake 
his  first  inspection  'ui  the  Crimea*  The  party 
then  proceeded  through  t!u>  l‘>eaeh  and  English 
camp*,  which,  fan  fttde*,  mrrmmbsd  the  doomed 
city  of  f>eba>‘tc>p(d;'  .Thv  uftern  wt  wait;.  drawing, 
*m|  both  aide?  were  firing  sharply- ; and  It  Was 
proposed  to  have  a pe^p  at  ifre  great  forties*. 
y[\iM  Nightingale,  to  whan*  the  offer  was  made, 
ifnftiediately  accepted  it;  «?  the  parry  prepared 
logo  under  tire-  But  P.  E e-jx la  j m e d,  nerro uslv, 
my%  Monsieur  Sofyer,  of  coatee  you  would 
not  f ake  Miss  Nightiugohj  where  there  would  be 
anr  danger V* 


Both,  however,"  '.'jh^ftmostramtsa, 

and  pushing  no,  bg.oo  re^lie*i  the  f Ug  sratf  at 
the  freu.d  of  tfrn  W i&aoiy -^frere  th«  sen^ 
try  informed  them  they;  d^nionnk  as  they 
>VKfd  in  danger^  ptrin^g,  • the  Rt*tne  time,  to 
the  marks  of  a numktf  of  citififiOjd^fraUa  mid 
splinters  pf  shell,  which,  hi?  6aid,  were  fired  to 
the  eu* my  whenever  lie  saw  a gwaip  cm  horse- 
back. Emnnatefy T\  M.  did  not,  hear  this, 
he  won  Id  have  vanished. 

Ail  then  dismounted,  ami  entered  a atone,  ro- 
iitiubi,  where  there  was  a telescope.  The  fifty 
being  clear,  and  the  sun  pouring  its  my ^ on  the 
city.  its  Utftije  luMfriings,  Greek  temple  ehimrJu 
dub-house.  frospifal,  bulwarks,  and  tort ificai ions 
could  be  pbiiniv  distinguished,  and  every  shut 
sent  In  by  the  Alikfe  coold  be  seen.  One  of  the 
party  then  proposed  to  advance  sonnv  distance 
further  to  the  Tlirt^-ctiortnr  Bhttenv  Miss 
Nightingale  seconded  the  proposal,  But  the  seiK 
try  strongly  objected,  say i ng.  vfc  was  tpo  danger- 
oup  ; ilmi  mily  a few  days  tfefon/  Chose  iuorCtrc 
liad  poured  a very  frehty  fire  iiitci  the  irnd 
the  KussiauB  kept  ji  ^^d  look^nnt  npon  them. 

Snyei  hltni^elf  ftppfmfs  to  have  Is^en  impress- 
ed udtfr  the  n-niirkv  Ifrr  N. i»h>Cfvt'd  to  J4t^ 
Nsghtipgaie  that  if  wt#  very  impnident  of  her 
to  mu  fiieh  a rrsk  for  mi  pnrptVsc,  ami  that,  If 
»ny  aecidc-m  hnppcutvd  to  her.  no  one  Would 
pity  bi^r  but  all  tU& &p.  ;frdd  *tono . wPuU 
full  into  ohliviom 

,'}\  The  liemuie  *wrs,  hpvrewr^(  tfifr&mate.  Ttimr 
ing  to  the  sentry,  wlir?  fitiJU  kept  up  cautioiu* 
aft  Wee.  che  «aul  in  French,  M;v  good  young 
more  dead  and  wounded  have  pas^jd 


man. 

through  my  hands  Chan  f hope  yon  will  ^rfer 
?ee  in  the  I iai tie- field  during  the  whole  ufvjur 


mot  *&£  ra*  frtwa  j»*m j»j  ca 
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military  career.  Believe  me,  I do  not  fear  to 
die." 

As  tho  party  were  leaving,  P.  M.,  who  had 
remained  in  the  redoubt,  came  running  out  ex- 
claiming, u I any,  w here  the  deuce  are  you  all 
going?” 

“Oh,  not  far-only  to  the  second  trench." 

“But,  good  gracious!  there  most  be  a great 
deal  of  danger.  Why  should  we  go  to  the 
tranche*?  This  is  very  rash  to  risk  one's  life 
for  nothing;  it  is  what  I call  giving  a chance 
aw ay.” 

While  the  chef  was  trying  to  calm  the  agita- 
ted nerves  of  the  speaker,  them  was  a cry  of 
“A  shell!  a shell!"  upon  which  P.  M.  imme- 
diately caught  hold  of  Boyer  by  the  shoulders 
with  both  hands,  and  placed  himself,  for  pro- 
tection, behind  that  portly  personage.  The 
shell  did  not  fall  any  where  near  our  group, 
and  a hearty  laugh  wits  raised  at  P,  M.'s  ex- 
pense. 

They  all  arrived  safely  at  the  Three-mortar 
Battery,  from  which  point  they  had  an  excel- 
lent view  of  the  city.  Before  quitting  the  hat- 
tern  the  gallant  chef  begged  Miss  Nightingale 
to  give  him  her  hand.  He  then  requested  her 
to  ascend  the  stone  rampart,  next  the  wooden 
gun-carriage,  and  to  sit  upon  the  centre  mor- 
tar. This  done,  Boyer  boldly  exclaimed,  “ Gen- 
tlemen, behold  this  amiable  lady  sitting  fear- 
lessly upon  that  terrible  instrument  of  war! 
Behold  tho  heroic  daughter  of  England — the 
soldier's  friend  1"  All  present  greeted  this 
spontaneous  outburst  with  loud  bravos  and  hur- 
rahs. 

After  leaving  the  battery,  the  party  were  again 
exposed  to  the  enemy's  fire,  which  had  increased 
in  vehemence.  P M.  said  he  would  run : but 


being  told  that  ho  would  thereby  incur  more 
danger,  a a he  might  be  taken  for  a deserter,  he 
altered  bis  determination. 

“Well,”  he  observed,  “you  may  say  what 
you  like  about  bravery ; let  me  tell  you,  Mon- 
sieur Boyer,  that  I did  not  bargain  for  being 
brave,  ami  I think  the  sooner  we  get  out  of  tbi> 
the  better.  Only  listen  to  the  roaring  of  the 
cannon  1" 

At  last  they  regained  the  redoubt.  The 
French  corporal  attributed  their  safety  to  the 
presence  of  Miss  Nightingale.  “ Ladies,"  he 
said,  “often  come  to  this  spot  to  get  a view: 
but  the  enemy  never  lire  while  they  are  pres- 
ent." 

Tho  sun  was  now  sinking  into  the  ocean  in 
front  of  Sebastopol,  and  the  party  hastily  mount- 
ed and  returned  to  BaJaklava. 

The  following  leaf  from  P.  M.'s  diary,  de- 
tailing his  adventures*  is  characteristic.  It  ran 
as  follows ; 

“ Got  up  at  five  o’clock.  Off  for  the  day,  ac- 
companying M.  Soyer  and  other  friends.  Mv 
mule  very  restive.  Accident  the  first — broke  s 
strap.  W rather  very  hot,  water  scarce,  wine  and 
beer  more  so.  Bide  up  a ravine — nearly  split- 
Quarrel  with  a Bashi-Barouk.  Gallop  awa> 
from  my  friends.  Splendid  view  of  head-quar- 
ters. Visit  the  $h:k  und  wounded  at  General 
Hospital.  Miss  Nightingale  present;  troops 
greet  her  with  cheers.  First  glance  at  Sebas- 
topol, peeping  through  the  gabions.  Danger- 
ous visit  to  the  Three-gun  Battery.  1 A shell i 
a shell  V Barely  have  time  to  lie  fiat  on  tire 
grass.  Ono  of  our  party  wounded  by  a splin- 
ter. Dangerous  traveling  at  night.  Take  coffee 
with  the  Zouaves.  Arrive  homo  safely,  but  very 
hungry,  after  onr  perilous  expedition.  ‘ 
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with  some  friends  of  mine  to  visit  yon  in  ♦birr 
interesting  kitchen  in  the  Reform  Club.  You 
remember?” 

44  So  well  that  I recollect  your  lordship  say* 
ing  you  never  had  n good  dinner  excepting  when 
they  gave  yon  the  pot-av-fin  made  after  my  re- 
ceipt, and  that  I was  one  of  your  great  bene- 
factors/* 

u Pe  rfectly  right.  Monsieur  Soycr.  You  have 
been  one  not  only  to  mo,  but  to  the  public  at 
large,  in  making  all  your  receipts  known.” 

“ I am  still  ready  to  render  myself  useful, 
and  work  harder  than  ever  under  your  direc- 
tion.’* 


Shortly  after  this  expedition,  Soyer  called  at 
head-quarters.  Lord  Raglan,  surrounded  by  his 
staff  and  some  thirty  monnted  officers,  was  about 
going  out.  “ Ah!  Monsieur  Soycr,”  he  said, 
“ how  are  you  ? I am  glad  to  see  yon  here.” 

The  chef  declared,  -with  profound  politeness, 
(hat  he  felt  highly  flattered  at  such  a kind  re- 
ception. 

“You  arc  welcome  to  the  scat  of  war,”  said 
Lord  Raglan.  * * It  is  many  years  since  we  had 
i he  pleasure  of  seeing  each  other,” 

44 It  must  be  ten  years,  my  Lord.” 

“ More  than  that ; let  me  see — it  can  not  be 
less  than  fourteen,  I am  sure.  I reeollect  going 
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44  Well,  70a  may  depend  upon  it  I shall  do  [ 
all  in  my  power  to  render  your  services  avail- 
able.” Turning  to  an  officer  on  his  left,  Lord 
Raglan  then  said,  44  Will  you  allow  me  to  in- 
troduce you  to  Monsieur  Soyer?  Monsieur 
Soyer — His  Excellency  Omer  Pasha.” 

The  chef  bowed  to  the  distinguished  Turk, 
who  said,  44Ah,  Monsieur,  I hpve  frequently 
heard  Beyram  Pasha  speak  of  you  ; only  yes- 
terday he  mentioned  your  name.” 

44  Yes,  your  Excellency ; I had  the  honor  of 
sailing  from  Marseilles  to  Constantinople  in 
company  with  the  General.” 

41  He  told  me  you  were  about  to  open  a large 
hotel  at  Eupatoria.” 

44  No,  no,”  put  in  Lord  Raglan ; 44  Monsieur 
Soyer  is  come  to  show  our  soldiers  how  to  make 
the  best  of  their  rations,  and  no  doubt  they  will 
improve  under  his  tuition.” 

Upon  this  the  chef  took  his  departure.  He 
soon  inaugurated  a thorough  reform  in  the  comp 
kitchens  of  the  Crimea.  But  his  crowning  tri- 
umph was  not  witnessed  by  Lord  Raglan — that 
gallant  officer  was  then  cold  in  his  grave. 

Soyer  had  invented  a new  camp  cooking- 
stove,  and  he  appointed  the  27th  of  August  as 
a grand  field-day  for  the  exhibition  of  his  ap- 
paratus. Invitations  to  witness  the  field  kitch- 
en were  sent  to  the  leading  officers  in  the 
French,  English,  and  Sardinian  armies. 

Alexis  set  to  work  early  in  the  morning,  and 
in  spite  of  all  difficulties  succeeded  in  getting 
every  thing  into  tolerably  good  order  for  his 
great  martial  banquet  al  fresco . He  made  sev- 
eral, messes  with  the  soldiers’  rations,  and  at  the 
same  expense,  though  he  had  introduced  sauce 
and  ingredients  which  could  easily  be  added  to 
the  army  stores  without  increasing  the  cost — 
thus  making  a nice  variation  in  the  meals  so 
important  to  the  health  of  a large  body  of 
men. 

The  bill  of  fare  consisted  of  plain-boiled  salt 
beef;  ditto  with  dumplings;  plain-boiled  salt 
* pork ; ditto  with  peas-pudding ; stewed  salt 
pork  and  beef,  with  rice ; French  pot-au-feu ; 
stewed  fresh  beef,  with  potatoes ; mutton  ditto, 
with  haricot  beans ; ox-cheek  and  ox-feet  soups ; 
Scotch  mutton-broth ; and  common  curry,  made 
with  fresh  and  salt  beef. 

By  three  o’clock  the  guests  began  to  arrive. 
The  stoves  were  in  the  open  air,  placed  in  a 
semicircle,  and  though  in  a state  of  ebullition, 
no  one  could  perceive  that  any  cooking  was  go- 
ing on,  except  by  raising  the  lids.  It  was  a 
material  point  that  no  fire  should  be  seen  when 
the  stoves  were  used  in  the  trenches.  A com- 
mon table,  made  with  a few  boards,  and  gar- 
nished with  soldiers'  tin  plates,  iron  forks,  and 
spoons,  completed  this  open-air  dining-room. 

About  four  o’clock  the  reception  commenced, 
and  the  chef  fully  explained  the  plan  and  con- 
struction of  his  apparatus,  its  simplicity,  clean- 
liness, economy,  and  the  ease  and  certainty 
with  which  the  men  could  regulate  the  heat 
and  prepare  the  food  according  to  his  receipts. 
The  scene  was  gay  and  animated,  for  an  install- 
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ation  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath  had  taken  place 
at  head-quarters  that  morning,  and  many  of  M. 
Soyer’s  visitors  were  present  in  the  costume  in 
which  they  had  appeared  at  the  ceremony.  At 
length  an  officer  announced  that  Generals  Simp- 
son and  Pelissier  would  honor  the  exhibition 
with  their  presence ; and  soon  the  commanders 
themselves  arrived,  accompanied  by  a large  and 
brilliant  staff.  All  tasted  the  different  prepara- 
tions of  food,  and  expressed  their  approbation 
of  them ; and  Alexis  was  thus  fairly  inaugu- 
rated as  chef  of  the  culinary  department  in  the 
British  army. 

A month  after  the  great  field  kitchen  exhi- 
bition an  event  of  a grander  nature  took  place. 
Sebastopol  was  stormed  and  captured.  Soyer 
witnessed  the  spectacle  from  Cathcart’s  Hill. 

For  some  time  a profound  silence  reigned 
among  the  troops  now  buried  in  the  trenches. 

The  weather,  which  had  been  fine,  suddenly 
changed,  and  a furious  tempest  burst  over  be- 
sieged and  besiegers.  The  sun  appeared  to 
shrink  away  from  the  scene  of  horror  and  deso- 
lation about  to  be  enacted.  Then  the  batteries 
— simultaneously,  as  if  by  magic — opened  fire 
in  every  direction,  shaking  the  very  soil.  No- 
thing could  be  seen  but  a dense  smoke  — no- 
thing heard  but  a continuous  roar  of  artillery. 

All  at  once  the  noise  ceased;  the  smoke  was 
rent  in  twain  by  the  gale  ; and  by  the  aid  of  a 
telescope  the  French  flag  could  be  discerned 
on  top  of  the  renowned  Malakoff.  Sebastopol 
was  won. 

The  chef  returned  to  the  camp.  He  was 
anxious  about  the  safety  of  Colonel  Wyndham, 
whose  exploits  in  the  Redan  were  already  on 
every  one’s  tongue.  Alexis  applied  at  his  tent. 

44  What  news  of  the  Colonel  ?” 

44  All  right,”  replied  the  servant.  44  He  is  in 
Colonel  Wood’s  tent.” 

Colonel  Wyndham  had  just  changed  his 
clothes,  before  going  to  his  brother  officer’s  hut 
to  dine.  The  servant  showed  them  to  Soyer ; 
they  were  covered  with  blood  and  dust.  The 
chef  then  started  for  Colonel  Wood’s  hut,  and 
found  Colonel  Wyndham  there,  walking  quick- 
ly to  and  fro,  apparently  much  excited.  Says 
Alexis,  in  his  description  of  the  hero  of  the 
Redan,  44  His  eyes  emitted  flashes  of  fire ; his 
open  countenance  had  assumed  its  usual  majes- 
tic calm  and  dignity ; his  lips  were  parched  ; 
his  proud  brow  betokened  much  restlessness : 
and  though  his  forehead  was  covered  with 
glory,  you  could  perceive  through  the  wreath 
of  laurel,  which  had  only  been  deposited  there 
a few  hours  before  by  Mars,  a deep  shadow  of 
thoughtfulness  and  care.  His  physiognomy 
told  a tale.  Victory  had  made  of  him  a great 
hero,  without  having  hod  time  to  put  her  finafr 
seal  to  his  martial  and  petulant  ardor.  An- 
other battle  was  yet  to  be  fought.* 

Notwithstanding  his  excitement  the  Colonel 
greeted  Soyer  kindly.  Colonel  Wood  shortly 
after  came  in,  and  the  three  sat  down  to  dinner. 

Lest  any  one  should  disbelieve  the  assertion 
that  he  had  the  honor  of  dining  with  two  of  the 
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heroes  of  that  memorable  day  so  soon  after  the 
storming  of  the  Redan,  Alexis  took  the  precau- 
tion to  obtain  a certificate  of  the  fact,  over  the 
signatures  of  the  two  gallant  colonels. 

Soyer  did  not  fail  to  visit  the  fallen  city  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  on  his  excursion  he  took 
with  him  his  Zouave  servant.  He  first  inspect- 
ed the  Redan.  The  scene  of  death  and  destruc- 
tion here  was  awful.  To  see  the  effects  of  *a 
devastating  earthquake  might  give  one  an  ade- 
quate idea  of  the  ruin  caused  by  the  fire  of  the 
Allies.  They'then  proceeded  to  the  city,  which 
was  yet  burning.  On  reaching  the  large  bar- 
racks they  first  visited  the  kitchens  and  baker- 
ies. In  the  former,  some  of  the  boilers  contained 
cabbage  soup ; others  a kind  of  porridge  made 
with  black  flour.  Loaves  of  bread  were  still  in 
the  ovens,  and  dough  in  the  troughs.  Soyer 
removed  a loaf  and  tasted  it.  As  neither  he 
nor  his  servant  had  brought  any  provisions  with 
them,  and  none  could  be  obtained  in  the  burn- 
ing city,  they  each  ate  half  a pound  of  the  Rus- 
sian bread ; but  they  had  hardly  finished  their 
repast  when  the  chef  clapped  his  hand  on  his 
stomach  with  a rueful  face,  and,  in  a piteous 
tone,  exclaimed, 

“Do  you  feel  any  thing  wrong?  for  if  you 
don’t  I do.  I am  confident  the  bread  has  been 
poisoned  !” 

“The  deuce  it  has !"  said  the  Zouave,  turn- 
ing pale,  and  thrusting  his  fingers  down  his 
throat  in  order  to  throw  off  the  dreadful  meal, 
but  without  success. 

Soyer  laughed  and  called  him  a coward. 

“Coward!*'  said  he;  “no,  no,  governor,  I 
am  no  coward.  I should  not  mind  a round  shot, 
sword,  or  bayonet  wbund  on  the  field  of  battle ; 
but,  by  Jupiter!  to  be  poisoned  ingloriously 
like  a dog  would  be  base  in  the  extreme.*' 

“You’re  right,"  answered  Soyer.  “Come, 
don't  fear ; let  us  go  and  taste  the  soupe-aux- 
choux." 

To  this  invitation  the  Zouave  most  decidedly 
objected,  saying,  “ No  more  of  their  relishes  for 
me,  if  you  please.” 

But  the  chef  in  his  culinary  ardor,  tasted  the 
soup.  He  found  it  extremely  bad,  and  alto- 
gether deprived  of  nutritious  qualities.  Among 
the  culinary  trophies  that  he  brought  back  to 
camp  were  a large  iron  fork,  a ladle,  some  of 
the  dough,  biscuits,  and  a large  piece  of  the 
black  bread  taken  from  the  oven. 

A few  days  after  the  fall  of  Sebastopol  the 
chef  was  seized  with  the  Crimean  fever,  and  he 
was  obliged  to  go  to  Scutari  for  his  health. 
Among  the  passengers  by  the  same  ship  were 
three  American  gentlemen  on  their  return  from 
Russia.  They  were  in  Sebastopol  during  the 
storming  on  the  8th  of  September.  They  in- 
vited the  chef  to  dine  with  them,  assuring  him 
that  the  dinnei*  should  be  cooked  a la  Soyer ; 
but  in  consequence  of  continued  illness  he  was 
unable  to  accept  the  proffered  hospitality. 

“ You  are  as  well  known  in  the  United  States 
as  you  are  in  England,”  said  one  of  the  Amer- 
icans. “Take  this  for  a standing  invitation. 


Should  you  ever  cross  the  water,  we  invite  you 
to  be  our  guest.” 

The  chef  highly  gratified,  almost  promised 
to  go.  In  his  “Culinary  Campaign"  he  does 
not  omit  to  thank  the  American  gentlemen  for 
their  invitation  and  their  courtesy. 

A MARRIAGE  TRAGEDY. 

BY  WILKIE  COLLINS, 

Author  of  “The  Dead  Secret,”  etc.,  etc. 
[Written  exclusively  for  Harper's  Magazine.] 
CHAPTER  L 

IT  rained  all  Monday,  all  Tuesday,  all  Wed- 
nesday, all  Thursday.  My  tutor,  who  never 
went  out  if  he  could  possibly  help  it,  and  who 
cared  for  nothing  so  long  as  he  had  his  books 
with  him,  was  proof  against  the  miserable  weath- 
er, and  was  not  even  polite  enough  to  agree  with 
me  when  I complained  of  it.  I,  who  was  read- 
ing with  him  for  my  college  examination,  found 
my  spirits  so  seriously  affected  by  the  incessant 
ruin  that  I resolved,  unless  the  sky  cleared  at 
the  end  of  the  week,  to  propose  that  we  should 
depart  forthwith  from  the  little  Cumberland 
watering-place  which  we  had  unfortunately  se- 
lected as  the  place  of  our  temporary  abode. 

Friday  came.  The  morning  began  with  some 
gleams  of  watery  sunshine;  but  toward  noon 
the  clouds  gathered  again,  and  down  came  the 
rain  as  persistently  as  ever,  just  as  I had  made 
up  my  mind  to  take  a holiday,  and  had  got  my 
hat  on  to  go  out.  In  sheer  desperation  I re- 
solved to  adhere  to  my  original  intention,  let  it 
rain  as  it  might.  Leaving  my  tutor  with  his 
eternal  books  on  one  side  of  him,  and  his  eter- 
nal snuff-box  on  the  other,  I descended  to  the 
ground-floor  of  the  inn  at  which  we  were  stay- 
ing, and  sent  for  the  landlord. 

“ I have  been  waiting  for  the  weather,  in  this 
horrible  climate  of  yours,  four  whole  days,”  I 
said,  “ and  I mean  to  wait  no  longer.  Get  me 
a horse,  or  a gig,  or  any  conveyance  you  pos- 
sess, and  tell  me  where  I am  to  go  to  get  rid  of 
the  sight  of  that  waste  of  drab-colored  sand  in 
front  of  the  window,  and  of  that  changeless  strip 
of  dreary  gray  sea  beyond  it.” 

The  landlord — a very  intelligent  and  very 
good-humored  old  man — laughed,  and  said  that 
he  had  a gig  and  horse  at  my  disposal,  if  I was 
really  determined  to  take  a drive  in  the  rain. 

“Order  the  gig,"  I answered,  “and  tell  me 
which  direction  1 am  to  take.  Are  there  no 
sights  in  the  neighborhood  ?” 

“No,  Sir,”  was  the  unpromising  reply.  “No 
sights  that  I know  of.” 

“ What  1 no  old  house  any  where  inland !"  I 
exclaimed.  “ No  great  family  seat  in  this  part 
of  the  country  that  strangers  are  allowed  to  see !” 

The  landlord's  face  changed  a little,  I thought. 
He  looked  away  from  me,  and  his  hand  trifled 
rather  uneasily  with  the  curtain  of  the  parlor- 
window  at  which  we  were  standing. 

“The  only  family  house  in  these  parts,"  he 
said,  “ is  Darrock  Hall.  And  that  has  been  an 
empty  house  for  some  years  now.” 
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“A  fine,  ruinous,  dreary  old  place,  no  doubt?” 
I said.  “Just  the  sort  of  house  I should  like 
(6  see.  Order  the  gig,  and  send  somebody  with 
me  to  show  me  the  way  to  Darrock  Hall.” 

“ You  would  only  be  disappointed  when  you 
got  there,  Sir,”  said  the  landlord,  shaking  his 
head  gloomily.  “It’s  neither  a fine  place  nor 
an  old  place.  Darrock  Hall  is  nothing  but  a 
square  stone  house,  and  it  wasn’t  standing  a 
hundred  years  ago.  So  far  from  the  place  be- 
ing at  all  ruinous,  it  is  now  being  altered  and 
put  into  thorough  repair.  They  say  there’s  a 
new  lead  mine  been  discovered  near;  and  a 
strange  gentleman— one  of  the  sort  they  call 
speculators  in  London — has  taken  the  Hall,  and. 
means  to  work  the  mine  right  down  under  it,  as 
I am  told.” 

“Well,”  I said,  “if  there  is  nothing  to  see 
at  the  Hall,  I can  look  at  the  mine.  I must 
drive  somewhere,  and  I may  just  as  well  go 
there  as  any  where  else  in  this  rain.  How  far 
off  is  it?” 

“Nigh  on  eleven  miles,”  said  the  landlord. 
“ The  road  goes  round  about  so  that  no  stranger 
could  find  it,  and  the  last  three  miles  are  all  up 
hill.” 

“Is  there  nobody  who  could  go  with  me  in 
the  capacity  of  guide  ?”  I asked. 

“Nobody  who  can  be  spared  just  now,”  re- 
plied the  landlord,  “ unless  it’s  myself.  And 
I — ” He  stopped,  and  looked  at  me  doubtfully. 

“ And  you,”  I rejoined,  finishing  the  sentence 
for  him,  “are  not  quite  young  enough  to  risk 
getting  wet  through  with  impunity?” 

“ No,  ” he  said.  “ It’s  not  that.  People  who 
live  in  Cumberland  don’t  mind  rain.  Til  go  in 
the  gig,  if  you  specially  wish  it.  But,  to  be 
plain  with  you.  Sir,  there  isn’t  a place  in  the 
neighborhood  I wouldn’t  sooner  drive  you  to 
than  Darrock  Hall.” 

* * Indeed ! May  I ask  why  ?” 

“ Well,  Sir,  when  I was  a young  man  I lived 
in  service  at  that  house;  and  certain  things 
happened  there  which  have  made  the  sight  of 
the  place,  since  that  time,  not  over-pleasant  to 
my  eyes.  It  was  a frightful  business,  Sir ; and 
I was  mixed  up  in  it.” 

These  words  made  me  naturally  anxious  to 
know  what  had  happened  at  the  mysterious 
family  mansion.  I abstained  from  giving  any 
expression  to  my  feeling  of  curiosity ; but  I sup- 
pose my  face  must  have  betrayed  me,  for  the 
landlord  pursued  the  subject  of  his  own  accord. 

41  You  mustn’t  suppose  it  is  any  thing  I have 
reason  to  bo  ashamed  of,”  he  said.  “ So  far  as 
I am  concerned,  I came  out  of  the  matter  with 
all  possible  credit  and  advantage  to  myself.  If 
that  same  miserable  business  hadn’t  happened 
at  the  Hall,  I doubt  whether  I should  ever  have 
had  the  money  to  take  this  inn.” 

44  Do  you  mind  telling  me  about  it  ?”  I asked. 
44  That  is  to  say,  if  the  circumstances  are  of  a 
nature  to  be  communicated  to  a stranger  ?” 

44  They  could  not  be  kept  a secret  at  the 
time,”  said  the  landlord ; 44  and  there  is  no  need 
to  keep  them  a secret  now — for  none  of  the  peo- 


ple who  were  concerned  in  the  affair  are  left 
alive  excepting  me  and  one  other  person  living 
in  London.  But  it  is  rather  a long  story,  Sir.” 

44 1 shall  not  think  any  the  worse  of  it  on  that 
account,”  said  I.  “Tell  me  all  about  it,  and  I 
will  put  off  the  drive  in  the  gig,  and  give  up  my 
visit  to  Darrock  HalL” 

The  landlord  placed  a chair  for  me  and  took 
one  for  himself,  apparently  very  much  relieved 
by  the  assurance  that  my  last  words  had  con- 
veyed to  him.  After  the  usual  prefatory  phrases 
of  apology  for  his  own  defects  as  a narrator,  he 
began  his  story,  which  I shall  repeat  here,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  in  his  own  words. 

The  fint  place  I got,  when  I began  life  by 
going  out  to  service,  was  not  a very  profitable 
one.  I certainly  gained  the  advantage  of  learn- 
ing my  business  thoroughly,  but  I never  had  my 
due  in  the  matter  of  wages.  My  master  was 
made  a bankrupt,  and  his  servants  suffered  with 
the  rest  of  his  creditors. 

My  second  situation,  however,  amply  com- 
pensated me  for  my  want  of  luck  in  the  fint. 
I had  the  good  fortune  to  enter  the  service  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norcross,  in  which  I remained 
till  I changed  my  Btation  in  life,  and  took  this 
inn.  My  master  was  & very  rich  gentleman. 
He  had  the  Darrock  house  and  lands  in  this 
county,  a fine  estate  also  in  Yorkshire,  and  a 
very  large  property  in  Jamaica,  which  produced, 
at  that  time  and  for  some  yean  afterward,  a 
great  income.  Out  in  the  West  Indies  he  met 
with  a pretty  young  lady,  a governess  in  an  En- 
glish family,  and,  taking  a violent  fancy  to  her, 
married  her,  though  she  was  a good  five-and- 
twenty  yean  younger  than  himself.  After  ihe 
wedding  they  came  to  live  in  England ; and  it 
was  at  this  time  that  I was  lucky  enough  to  be 
engaged  by  them  as  a servant. 

I lived  with  my  new  master  and  mistress  three 
yean.  They  had  no  children.  At  the  end  of 
that  period  Mr.  Norcross  died.  He  was  sharp 
epough  to  foresee  that  his  young  widow  would, 
most  likely,  marry  again ; and  he  bequeathed 
his  property  so  that  it  all  went  to  Mrs.  Norcross 
fint,  and  then  to  any  children  she  might  have 
by  a second  marriage,  and,  failing  that,  to  rela- 
tions and  friends  of  his  own.  I did  not  suffer 
by  my  master’s  death,  for  his  widow  kept  me  in 
her  service.  I had  attended  on  Mr.  Norcross  all 
through  liis  last  illness,  and  had  made  myself 
useful  enough  to  win  my  mistress’s  favor  and 
gratitude.  Besides  me  she  also  retained  her 
maid  in  her  service — a French  woman  named 
Josephine.  Even  at  that  time  I disliked  the 
foreigner’s  wheedling  manners,  and  her  cruel, 
cunning  face,  and  wondered  how  my  mistress 
could  be  so  fond  of  her  as  she  was.  Time 
showed  that  I was  right  in  distrusting  this  wo- 
man. I shall  have  much  more  to  say  about  her 
when  I get  further  advanced  with  my  story. 

Meanwhile  I have  next  to  relate  that  ray  mis- 
tress broke  up  the  rest  of  her  establishment,  and, 
taking  me  and  the  lady’s  maid  with  her,  went 
to  travel  on  the  Continent  Among  other  woa- 
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derful  places,  we  risited  Paris,  Genoa,  Venice, 
Florence,  Rome,  and  Naples,  staying  in  some 
of  those  cities  for  months  together.  The  fame 
•f  my  mistress’s  riches  followed  her  wherever 
she  went ; and  there  were  plenty  of  gentlemen, 
foreigners  as  well  as  Englishmen,  who  were 
anxious  enough  to  get  into  her  good  graces  and 
to  prevail  on  her  to  marry  them.  Nobody  suc- 
ceeded, however,  in  producing  any  very  strong 
or  lasting  impression  on  her;  and  when  we 
came  back  to  England,  after  more  than  two 
years  of  absence,  Mrs.  Norcross  was  still  a wid- 
ow, and  showed  no  signs  of  wanting  to  alter  her 
condition. 

We  went  to  the  house  on  the  Yorkshire  es- 
tate first ; but  my  mistress  did  not  fancy  some 
of  the  company  round  about,  so  we  moved 
again  to  Darrock  Hall,  and  made  excursions 
from  time  to  time  in  the  lake  district,  some 
miles  off.  On  one  of  these  trips  Mrs.  Norcross 
met  with  some  old  friends,  who  introduced  her 
to  a gentleman  of  their  party  bearing  the  very 
common,  uninteresting  name  of  Mr.  James 
Smith.  He  was  a tall,  fine  young  man  enough, 
with  black  hair,  which  grew  very  long,  and  the 
biggest,  bushiest  pair  of  black  whiskers  I ever 
saw.  Altogether  he  had  a rakish,  unsettled 
look,  and  a bounceable  way  of  talking  which 
made  him  the  prominent  person  in  company. 
He  was  poor  enough  himself,  as  I heard  from 
his  servant,  but  well  connected — a gentleman 
by  birth  and  education,  though  his  manners 
were  so  free.  What  my  mistress  saw  to  like 
in  him  I don’t  know ; but  when  she  asked  her 
friends  to  stay  with  her  at  Darrock,  she  in- 
ducted Mr.  James  Smith  in  the  invitation.  We 
had  a fine,  gay,  noisy  time  of  it  at  the  Hall — the  I 
strange  gentleman,  in  particular,  making  him-  I 
self  as  much  at  home  as  if  the  place  belonged  I 
to  him.  I was  surprised  at  Mrs.  Norcross  put-  j 
ting  up  with  him  as  she  did ; but  I was  fairly 
thunderstruck,  some  months  afterward,  when  I 
heard  that  she  and  Mr.  James  Smith  were  actu- 
ally going  to  be  married ! She  had  refused  of- 
fers by  dozens  abroad,  from  higher,  fcnd  richer, 
and  better-behaved  men.  It  seemed  next  to 
impossible  that  she  could  seriously  think  of 
throwing  herself  away  upon  such  a hare- 
brained, headlong,  penniless  young  gentleman 
as  Mr.  James  Smith. 

Married,  nevertheless,  they  were,  in  due 
course  of  time ; and,  after  spending  the  honey- 
moon abroad,  they  came  back  to  Darrock  Hall. 
I soon  found  that  my  now  master  had  a very 
variable  temper.  There  were  some  days  when 
he  was  as  easy  and  familiar  and  pleasant  with 
his  servants  as  any  gentleman  could  be.  At 
other  times  some  devil  within  him  seemed  to  get 
possession  of  his  whole  nature.  He  flew  into 
violent  passions,  and  took  wrong  ideas  into  his 
head,  which  no  reasoning  or  remonstrance  could 
remove.  It  rather  amazed  me,  considering  how 
gay  he  was  in  his  tastes,  and  how  restless  his 
habits  were,  that  he  should  consent  to  live  at 
such  a quiet,  dull  place  as  Darrock.  The  rea- 
son for  this,  however,  soon  came  out.  Mr. 


James  Smith  was  not  much  of  a sportsman ; he 
cared  nothing  for  in-door  amusements,  such  as 
reading,  music,  and  so  forth;  and  he  had  no 
ambition  for  representing  the  county  in  Parlia-* 
ment.  The  one  pursnit  that  he  was  really  fond 
of  was — yachting.  Darrock  was  within  sixteen 
miles  of  a sea-port  town,  with  an  excellent  har- 
bor; and  to  this  accident  of  position  the  Hall 
was  entirely  indebted  for  recommending  itself 
as  a place  of  residence  to  Mr.  James  Smith. 

He  had  such  an  untiring  enjoyment  and  de- 
light in  cruising  about  at  sea,  and  all  bis  ideas 
of  pleasure  seemed  to  be  so  closely  connected 
with  his  remembrances  of  the  sailing  trips  he 
had  taken  on  board  different  yachts  belonging 
to  his  friends,  that  I verily  believe  his  chief  ob- 
ject in  marrying  my  mistress  was  to  get  the 
command  of  money  enough  to  keep  a vessel  for 
himself.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that  he 
prevailed  on  her,  some  time  after  their  marriage, 
to  make  him  a present  of  a fine  schooner  yacht, 
which  was  brought  round  from  Cowes  to  our 
coast-town  here,  and  kept  always  waiting  ready 
for  him  in  the  harbor.  His  wife  required  some 
little  persuasion  before  she  could  make  up  her 
mind  to  let  him  have  the  vessel.  She  suffered 
so  much  from  sea-sickness,  that  pleasure-sailing 
was  ont  of  the  question  for  her ; and,  being  very 
fond  of  her  husband,  she  was  naturally  unwill- 
ing that  he  should  engage  in  an  amusement 
which  took  him  away  from  her.  However,  Mr. 
James  Smith  used  his  influence  over  her  clev- 
erly, promising  that  he  would  never  go  away 
without  first  asking  her  leave,  and  engaging 
that  his  terms  of  absence  at  sea  should'  never 
last  for  more  than  a week  or  ten  days  at  a time. 
Accordingly,  my  mistress,  who  was  the  kindest 
and  most  unselfish  woman  in  the  world,  pat  her 
own  feelings  aside,  and  made  her  husband  hap- 
py in  the  possession  of  a vessel  of  his  own. 

I While  my  master  was  away  cruising  my  mis- 
tress had  a dull  time  of  it  at  the  Hall.  The 
few  gentlefolks  there  were  in  our  part  of  the 
county  lived  at  a distance,  and  could  only  come 
to  Darrock  when  they  were  asked  to  stay  there 
for  some  days  together.  As  for  the  village 
near  us,  there  was  but  one  person  living  in  it 
whom  my  mistress  could  think  of  asking  to  the 
Hall ; and  this  person  was  the  clergyman  who 
did  duty  at  the  church,  one  Mr.  Meeke.'  He  was 
a single  man,  very  young,  and  very  lonely  in 
his  position.  He  had  a mild,  melancholy,  pasty- 
looking face,  and  was  as  shy  and  soft-spoken  as 
a little  girl  — altogether,  what  one  may  call, 
without  being  unjust  or  severe,  a poor,  weak 
creature,  and,  out  of  all  sight,  the  very  worst 
preacher  I ever  sat  under  in  my  life.  The  one 
thing  he  did,  which,  as  I heard,  he  could  really 
do  well,  was  playing  on  the  fiddle.  He  was 
uncommonly  fond  of  music — so  much  so  that  he 
often  took  his  instrument  out  with  him  when 
he  went  for  a walk.  This  taste  of  his  was  his 
great  recommendation  to  my  mistress,  who  was 
a wonderfully  fine  player  on  the  piano,  and  who 
was  delighted  to  get  sach  a performer  as  Mr. 
Meeke  to  play  duets  with  her.  Besides  liking 
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his  society  for  this  reason,  she  felt  for  him  in 
his  lonely  position,  naturally  enough,  I think, 
considering  how  often  she  was  left  in  solitude 
herself.  Mr.  Meeke,  on  his  side,  when  he  got 
over  his  first  shyness,  was  only  too  glad  to  leave 
his  lonesome  little  parsonage  for  the  fine  mu- 
sic-room at  the  Hall,  and  for  the  company  of  a 
handsome,  kind-hearted  lady,  who  made  much 
of  him  and  admired  his  fiddle-playing  with  all 
her  heart.  Thus  it  happened  that,  whenever 
my*  master  was  away  at  sea,  my  mistress  and 
Mr.  Meeke  were  always  together,  playing  duets 
as  if  they  had  their  living  to  get  by  it.  A more 
harmless  connection  than  the  connection  be- 
tween those  two  never  existed  in  this  world; 
and  yet,  innocent  as  it  was,  it  turned  out  to  be 
the  firet  cause  of  all  the  misfortunes  that  after- 
ward happened. 

My  master's  treatment  of  Mr.  Meeke  was, 
from  the  first,  the  very  opposite  of  my  mistress’s. 
The  restless,  rackety,  bounceable  Mr.  James 
Smith  felt  a contempt  for  the  weak,  womanish, 
fiddling  little  parson ; and,  what  was  more,  did 
not  care  to  conceal  it.  For  this  reason  Mr. 
Meeke  (who  was  dreadfully  frightened  by  my 
master’s  violent  language  and  rough  ways)  very 
seldom  visited  at  the  Hall,  except  when  my 
mistress  was  alone  there.  Meaning  no  wrong, 
and  therefore  stooping  to  no  concealment,  she 
never  thought  of  taking  any  measures  to  keep 
Mr.  Meeke  out  of  the  way  when  he  happened  to 
be  with  her  at  the  time  of  her  husband’s  coming 
home,  whether  it  was  only  from  a riding-ex- 
cursion in  the  neighborhood  or  from  a cruise  in 
the  schooner.  In  this  way  it  so  turned  out  that 
whenever  my  master  came  home,  after  a long 
or  short  absence,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  he 
found  the  parson  at  the  Hall.  At  first  he  used 
to  laugh  at  this  circumstance,  and  to  amuse 
himself  with  some  rather  coarse  jokes  at  the  ex- 
pense of  his  wife  and  her  companion.  But,  aft- 
er a while,  his  variable  temper  changed,  as  usu- 
al. He  grew  sulky,  rude,  angry,  and,  at  last, 
downright  jealous  of  Mr.  Meeke.  Though  loo 
proud  to  confess  it  in  so  many  words,  he  still 
showed  the  state  of  his  mind  clearly  enough  to 
my  mistress  to  excite  her  indignation.  She  was 
a woman  who  could  be  led  any  where  by  any 
one  for  whom  she  had  a regard ; but  there  was  a 
firm  spirit  within  her  that  rose  at  the  slightest 
show  of  injustice  or  oppression,  and  that  resent- 
ed tyrannical  usage  of  any  sort  perhaps  a little 
too  warmly.  The  bare  suspicion  that  her  hus- 
band could  feel  any  distrust  of  her  set  her  all  in 
a flame,  and  6he  took  the  most  unfortunate,  and 
yet,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  natural  way,  for 
a woman,  of  resenting  it.  The  ruder  her  hus- 
band was  to  Mr.  Meeke,  the  more  kindly  she 
behaved  to  him.  This  led  to  serious  disputes 
and  dissensions,  and  thence,  in  time,  to  a vio- 
lent quarrel.  I could  not  avoid  hearing  the 
last  part  of  the  altercation  between  them,  for  it 
took  place  on  the  garden -walk,  outside  the 
dining-room  window,  while  I was  occupied  in 
laying  the  table  for  lunch. 

Without  repeating  their  words — which  I have 


no  right  to  do,  having  heard  by  accident  what  I 
had  no  business  to  hear — I taay  say  generally, 
to  show  how  serious  the  quarrel  was,  that  my 
mistress  upbraided  my  master  with  having  mar- 
ried from  mercenary  motives  ; with  keeping 
out  of  her  company  as  much  as  he  could ; and 
with  insulting  her  by  a suspicion  which  it  would 
be  hard  ever  to  forgive,  and  impossible  ever  to 
forget.  He  replied  by  violent  language  direct- 
ed against  herself,  and  by  commanding  her,  in 
a very  overbearing  way,  never  to  open  the  doors 
of  the  house  again  to  Mr.  Meeke.  She,  on  her 
side,  declared,  in  great  anger,  that  she  would 
never  consent  to  insult  a clergyman  and  a gen- 
tleman in  order  to  satisfy  the  whim  of  a tyran- 
nical husband.  Upon  that  he  called  out,  with 
a great  oath,  to  have  his  horse  saddled  directly, 
declaring  that  he  would  not  stop  another  in- 
stant under  the  same  roof  with  a woman  who 
had  set  him  at  defiance ; and  warning  his  wife 
that  he  would  have  her  watched  in  his  absence, 
and  would  come  back,  if  Mr.  Meeke  entered  the 
house  again,  and  horsewhip  him,  in  spite  of  his 
black  coat,  all  through  the  village.  With  those 
words  he  left  her,  and  rode  away  to  the  sea-port 
where  his  yacht  was  lying.  My  mistress  kept 
up  her  spirit  till  he  was  out  of  sight,  and  then 
burst  into  a dreadful  screaming  passion  of  tears, 
which  ended  by  leaving  her  so  weak  that  she  had 
to  be  carried  to  her  bed  like  a woman  who  was 
at  the  point  of  death. 

The  same  evening  my  master’s  horse  was  rid- 
den back  by  a messenger,  who  brought  a scrap 
of  note-paper  with  him,  addressed  to  me.  it 
only  contained  these  lines : “ Pack  up  my 
clothes,  and  deliver  them  immediately  to  the 
bearer.  You  may  tell  your  mistress  that  I sail 
to-night,  at  eleven  o’clock,  for  a cruise  to  Swe- 
den. Forward  my  letters  to  the  Post-office, 
Stockholm.” 

I obeyed  the  orders  given  to  me,  except  that 
relating  to  ray  mistress.  The  doctor  had  been 
sent  for,  and  was  still  in  the  house.  I consult- 
ed him  upon  the  propriety  of  my  delivering  the 
message.  - He  positively  forbade  me  to  do  so, 
that  night ; and  told  me  to  give  him  the  slip  of 
paper,  and  leave  it  to  bis  discretion  to  show  it 
to  her,  or  not,  the  next  morning. 

The  messenger  had  hardly  been  gone  an  hour 
when  Mr.  Meeke ’s  housekeeper  came  to  the 
Hall  with  a roll  of  music  for  my  mistress.  I 
told  the  woman  of  my  master’s  sudden  depart- 
ure, and  of  the  doctor  being  in  the  house.  This 
news  brought  Mr.  Meeke  himself  to  the  Hall  in 
a great  flutter.  I felt  so  angry  with  him  for  be- 
ing the  cause — innocent  as  he  might  be— of  the 
shocking  scene  which  had  taken  place,  that  I 
exceeded  the  bounds  of  my  duty,  and  told  him 
the  whole  truth.  The  poor,  weak,  wavering, 
childish  creature,  flushed  up  red  in  the  face, 
then  turned  as  pale  as  ashes,  and  dropped  into 
one  of  the  hall  chairs,  crying— literally  crying 
fit  to  break  his  heart  1 “ Oh,  William  I”  says 

he,  wringing  his  little  frail,  trembling,  white 
hands,  as  helpless  as  a baby.  “ Oh,  William ! 
what  am  I to  do?” 
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44  As  you  ask  me  that  question,  Sir,”  says*  I, 
“you  wfll  excuse  me,  I hope,  if,  being  a serv- 
ant, I plainly  speak  my  mind  notwithstanding. 
I know  my  station  well  enough  to  be  aware  that, 
strictly  speaking,  I have  done  wrong,  and  far 
exceeded  my  duty,  in  telling  you  as  much  as  I 
have  told  you  already.  But  I wonld  go  through 
fire  and  water,  Sir,”  says  I,  feeling  my  own  eyes 
getting  moist,  “for  my  mistress's  sake.  She 
has  no  relation  here  who  can  speak  to  you ; and 
it  is  even  better  that  a servant  like  me  should 
risk  being  guilty  of  an  impertinence,  than  that 
dreadful  and  lasting  mischief  should  arise  from 
the  right  remedy  not  being  applied  at  the  right 
time.  This  is  what  I should  do,  Sir,  in  your 
place.  Saving  your  presence,  I should  leave 
off  crying,  and  go  back  home  and  write  to  Mr. 
James  Smith,  saying  that  I would  not,  as  a cler- 
gyman, give  him  railing  for  railing,  but  would 
prove  how  unworthily  he  had  suspected  me  by 
ceasing  to  visit  at  the  Hall  from  this  time  forth, 
rather  than  be  a cause  of  dissension  between 
man  and  wife.  If  you  will  put  that  into  proper 
language,  Sir,  and  will  have  the  letter  ready  for 
me  in  half  an  hour's  time,  I will  call  for  it  on 
the  fastest  horse  in  our  stables,  and,  at  my  own 
risk,  will  give  it  to  my  master  before  he  sails  to- 
night I have  nothing  more  to  say,  Sir,  except 
to  ask  your  pardon  for  forgetting  my  proper 
place,  and  for  making  bold  to  speak  on  a very 
serious  matter  as  equal  to  equal,  and  as  man  to 
man.” 

To  do  Mr.  Meeke  justice,  he  had  a heart, 
though  it  was  a very  small  one.  He  shook 
hands  with  me,  and  said  he  accepted  my  advice 
as  the  advice  of  a friend ; and  so  went  back  to 
his  parsonage  to  write  the  letter.  In  half  an 
hour  I called  for  it  on  horseback,  but  it  was  not 
ready  for  me.  Mr.  Meeke  was  ridiculously  nice 
about  how  he  should  express  himself  when  he 
got  a pen  into  his  hand.  I found  him  with  his 
desk  littered  with  rough  copies,  in  a perfect 
agony  about  how  to  turn  his  phrases  delicately 
enough  in  referring  to  my  mistress.  Every 
minute  being  precious,  I hurried  him  as  much 
as  I could,  without  standing  on  any  ceremony. 
It  took  half  an  hour  more,  with  all  my  efforts, 
before  he  could  make  up  his  mind  that  the  let- 
ter would  do.  I started  off  with  it  at  a gallop, 
and  never  drew  rein  till  I got  to  the  sea-port 
town.  The  harbor-clock  chimed  the  quarter 
past  eleven  as  I rode  by  it,  and  when  I got  down 
to  the  jetty  there  was  no  yacht  to  be  seen.  She 
had  been  cast  off  from  her  moorings  ten  minutes 
before  eleven,  and  as  the  clock  struck  she  had 
sailed  out  of  the  harbor.  I would  have  follow- 
ed in  a boat,  but  it  was  a fine  starlight  night, 
with  a fresh  wind  blowing ; and  the  sailors  on 
the  pier  laughed  at  me  when  I spoke  of  rowing 
after  a schooner-yacht  which  had  got  a quarter 
of  an  hour's  start  of  us,  with  the  wind  abeam 
and  the  tide  in  her  favor. 

I rode  back  with  a heavy  heart  All  I could 
do  now  was  to  send  the  letter  to  the  Post-office, 
Stockholm. 

The  next  day  the  doctor  showed  my  mistress 


the  scrap  of  paper  with  the  message  on  it  from 
my  master ; and  an  hour  or  two  after  that,  a 
letter  was  sent  to  her  in  Mr.  Meeke’ s handwrit- 
ing, explaining  the  reason  why  she  must  not  ex- 
pect to  see  him  any  more  at  the  Hall,  and  re- 
ferring to  me  in  terms  of  high  praise,  as  a sens- 
ible and  faithful  man  who  had  spoken  the  right 
word  at  the  right  time.  I am  able  to  repeat  the 
substance  of  the  letter,  because  I heard  all  about 
it  from  my  mistress,  under  very  unpleasant  cir- 
cumstances so  far  as  I was  concerned.  The^iews 
of  my  master's  departure  did  not  affect  her  as 
the  doctor  had  supposed  it  wonld.  Instead  of 
distressing  her,  it  roused  her  spirit,  and  made 
her  angiy;  her  pride,  as  I imagine,  being 
wounded  by  the  contemptuous  manner  in  which 
her  husband  had  notified  his  intention  of  sail- 
ing to  Sweden,  at  the  end  of  a message  to  a 
servant  about  packing  his  clothes.  Finding  her 
in  that  temper  of  mind,  the  letter  from  Mr. 
Meeke  only  irritated  her  the  more.  She  insist- 
ed on  getting  up,  and  as  Boon  as  she  was  dress- 
ed and  down  stairs,  she  vented  her  violent  hu- 
mor on  me,  reproaching  me  for  impertinent  in- 
terference in  the  affairs  of  my  betters,  and  de- 
claring that  she  had  almost  made  up  her  mind 
to  turn  me  out  of  my  place  for  it.  I did  not 
defend  myself,  because  I respected  her  sorrows 
and  the  irritation  that  came  from  them ; also, 
because  I knew  the  natural  kindness  of  her  na- 
ture well  enough  to  be  assured  that  she  would 
make  amends  to  me  for  her  harshness  the  mo- 
ment her  mind  was  composed  again.  The  re- 
sult showed  that  I wa s right.  That  same  even- 
ing she  sent  for  me,  and  begged  me  to  forgive 
and  forget  the  hasty  words  she  had  spoken  in 
the  morning,  with  a grace  and  sweetness  that 
would  have  won  the  heart  of  any  man  who  list- 
ened to  her. 

Weeks  passed  after  this,  till  it  was  more  than 
a month  since  the  day  of  my  master's  depart- 
ure, and  no  letter  in  his  bandwriting  came  to 
Darrock  Hall.  My  mistress,  taking  this  treat- 
ment of  her  more  angrily  than  sorrowfully,  went 
to  London  to  consult  her  nearest  relations,  who 
lived  there.  On  leaving  home  she  stopped  the 
carriage  at  the  parsonage,  and  went  in  (as  I 
thought,  rather  defiantly)  to  say  good-by  to  Mr. 
Meeke.  She  had  answered  his  letter,  had  re- 
ceived others  from  him,  and  had  answered  them 
likewise.  She  had  also,  of  course,  6een  him 
every  Sunday  at  church,  and  had  always  stopped 
to  speak  to  him  after  the  service.  But  this  was 
the  first  occasion  on  which  Bhe  had  visited  him 
at  his  house.  As  the  carriage  stopped,  the  lit- 
tle parson  came  out,  in  great  hurry  and  agita- 
tion, to  meet  her  at  the  garden-gate. 

4 4 Don't  look  alarmed,  Mr.  Meeke,”  says  my 
mistress,  getting  out.  “Though  you  have  en- 
gaged not  to  come  near  the  Hall,  I have  made 
no  promise  to  keep  away  from  the  parsonage.” 
With  those  words  she  went  into  the  house. 

The  French  maid,  Josephine,  was  sitting  with 
me  in  the  rumble  of  the  carriage,  and  I saw  a 
wicked  smile  on  her  face  as  the  parson  and  his 
visitor  went  into  the  house  together.  Harmless 
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as  Mr.  Meeke  was,  and  innocent  of  all  wrong  as 
I knew  my  mistress  to  be,  I regretted  that  she 
should  be  so  rash  as  to  despise  appearances,  con- 
sidering the  situation  she  was  placed  in.  She 
had  already  exposed  herself  to  be  thought  of 
disrespectfully  by  her  own  maid;  and  it  was 
hard  to  say  what  worse  consequences  might  not 
happen  after  that.  9 

Half  an  hour  later  we  were  away  on  our  jour- 
ney. My  mistress  staid  in  London  two  months. 
Throughout  all  that  time  no  letter  from  my 
master  was  forwarded  to  her  from  the  country- 
house. 

When  the  two  months  had  passed  we  return- 
ed to  Darrock  HalL  Nobody  there  had  received 
any  news  in  our  absence  of  the  whereabouts  of 
my  master  and  his  yacht. 

Six  more  weary  weeks  elapsed ; and  in  that 
time  but  one  event  happened  at  the  Sail  to  vary 
the  dismal  monotony  of  the  lives  we  now  led  in 
the  solitary  place.  One  morning  the  French 
maid,  Josephine,  came  down  after  dressing  my 
mistress,  with  her  face  as  pale  as  ashes,  except 
on  one  cheek,  where  there  was  a mark  as  red  as 
burning  fire.  * I was  in  the  kitchen  at  the  time, 
and  I asked  what  was  the  matter. 

“ The  matter !”  says  she,  in  her  shrill  broken 
English.  “ Advance  a little,  if  you  please,  and 
look  with  all  your  eyes  at  this  cheek  of  mine. 
What ! have  you  lived  so  long  a time  with  your 
mistress,  and  don't  you  know  the  mark  of  her 
hand  yet!" 

I was  at  a loss  to  understand  what  she  meant, 
but  she  soon  explained  herself!  My  mistress, 
whose  temper  had  been  sadly  altered  for  the 
worse  by  the  trials  and  the  humiliations  she  had 
gone  through,  had  got  up  that  morning  more 
out  of  humor  than  usual ; and  in  answer  to  her 
maid's  inquiry  as  to  how  she  had  passed  the 
night,  had  begun  talking  about  her  weary,  mis- 
erable life  in  an  unusually  fretful  and  desperate 
way.  Josephine,  in  trying  to  cheer  her  spirits, 
had  ventured,  most  improperly,  on  making  a 
light,  jesting  reference  to  Mr.  Meeke,  which  had 
so  enraged  my  mistress  that  she  turned  round 
sharp  on  the  foreigner,  and  gave  her — to  use  the 
common  phrase — a smart  box  on  the  ear.  Jo- 
sephine confessed  that  the  moment  after  she  had 
done  this,  her  better  sense  appeared  to  tell  her  that 
she  had  taken  a most  improper  way  of  resenting 
undue  familiarity.  She  had  immediately  express- 
ed her  regret  for  having  forgotten  herself,  and  had 
proved  the  sincerity  of  it  by  a gift  of  half  a doz- 
en cambric  handkerchiefs,  presented  as  a peace- 
offering on  the  spot.  After  that,  I thought  it 
impossible  that  Josephine  could  bear  any  mal- 
ice against  a mistress  whom  she  had  served  ever 
since  she  had  been  a girl,  and  I said  as  much  to 
her  when  she  had  done  telling  me  what  had 
happened  up  stairs. 

“ I ! Malice  1"  cries  Miss  Josephine,  in  her 
hard,  sharp,  snappish  way.  “And  why;  and 
wherefore,  if  you  please  ? If  my  mistress  smacks 
my  cheek  with  one  hand  she  gives  me  handker- 
chiefs to  wipe  it  with  the  other.  My  good  mis- 
tress, my  kind  mistress,  my  pretty  mistress ! I, 


the  servant,  bear  malice  against  her,  the  mis- 
tress ! Ah,  you  bad  man,  even  to  think  of  such 
a thing!  Ah,  fie,  fie!  I am  quite  ashamed 
of  you!" 

She  gave  me  one  look — the  wickedest  look  I 
ever  saw — and  burst  out  laughing — the  harshest 
laugh  I ever  heard  from  a woman’s  lips.  Turn- 
ing away  from  me  directly  after,  she  said  no 
more,  and  never  referred  to  the  subject  again 
on  any  subsequent  occasion.  From  that  time, 
however,  I noticed  an  alteration  in  Miss  Joseph- 
ine ; not  in  her  way  of  doing  her  work,  for  she 
was  just  as  sharp  and  careful  about  it  as  ever,  but 
in  her  manner  and  habits.  She  grew  amazing- 
ly quiet,  and  passed  almost  all  her  leisure  time 
alone.  I could  bring  no  charge  against  her 
which  authorized  me  to  speak  a word  of  warn- 
ing ; but,  for  all  that,  I could  not  help  Teeling 
that  if  I had  been  in  my  mistress's  place  I would 
have  followed  up  that  present  of  the  cambric 
handkerchiefs  by  paying  her  a month's  wages 
in  advance#  and  sending  her  away  from  the 
house  the  same  evening. 

With  the  exception  of  this  little  domestic  in- 
cident, which  appeared  trifling  enough  at  the 
time,  but  which  led  to  very  serious  consequences 
afterward,  nothing  happened  at  all  out  of  the 
ordinary  way  during  the  six  weary  weeks  to 
which  I have  referred.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
seventh  week,  however,  an  event  occurred  at 
last.  One  morning  the  postman  brought  a let- 
ter to  the  Hall,  addressed  to  my  mistress.  I 
took  it  up  stairs,  and  looked  at  the  direction  as 
I put  it  on  the  salver.  The  handwriting  was 
not  my  master's;  was  not,  as  it  appeared  to  me, 
the  handwriting  of  any  well-educated  person. 
The  outside  of  the  letter  was  also  very  dirty ; 
and  the  seal  a common  office-seal  of  the  usual 
lattice- work  pattern.  “This  must  be  a beg- 
ging-letter," I thought  to  myself  as  I entered 
the  breakfast-room  and  advanced  with  it  to  my 
mistress. 

She  held  up  her  hand  before  she  opened  it, 
as  a sign  to  me  that  she  had  some  order  to  give, 
and  that  I was  not  to  leave  the  room  till  I had 
received  it.  Then  she  broke  the  seal  and  be- 
gan to  read  the  letter.  Her  eyes  had  hardly 
been  on  it  a moment  before  her  face  turned  as 
pale  as  death,  and  the  paper  began  to  tremble 
in  her  fingers.  She  read  on  to  the  end,  and  sud- 
denly turned  from  pale  to  scarlet,  started  out 
of  her  chair,  crumpled  the  letter  up  violently  in 
her  hand,  and  took  several  turns  backward  and 
forward  in  the  room,  without  seeming  to  notice 
me  as  I stood  by  the  door.  “ You  villain ! you 
villain ! you  villain !"  I heard  her  whisper  to 
herself  many  times  over,  in  a quick,  hissing, 
fierce  way.  Then  she  stopped,  and  said  on  a 
sudden,  “Can  it  be  true?”  Then  she  looked 
up,  and  seeing  me  standing  at  the  door,  started 
as  if  I had  been  a stranger,  changed  color  again, 
and  told  me,  in  a stifled  voice,  to  leave  her  and 
come  back  again  in  half  an  hour.  I obeyed, 
feeling  certain  that  she  must  have  received  some 
very  bad  news  of  her  husband,  and  wondering, 
anxiously  enough,  what  it  might  be.  When  I 
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returned  to  the  breakfast-room  her  face  was  as 
much  discomposed  as  ever.  Without  speaking 
a word  she  handed  me  two  sealed  letters.  One, 
a note  to  be  left  for  Mr.  Meeke,  at  the  parson- 
age; the  other,  a letter  marked  44  Immediate,” 
and  addressed  to  her 'lawyer  in  London,  who 
was  also,  I should  add,  her  nearest  living  rela- 
tion. 

I left  one  of  these  letters  and  posted  the  oth- 
er. When  I came  back  I heard  that  my  mis- 
tress had  taken  to  her  room.  She  remained 
there  for  four  days,  keeping  her  new  sorrow, 
whatever  it  was,  strictly  to' herself.  On  the 
fifth  day  the  lawyer  from  London  arrived  at  the 
Hall.  My  mistress  went  down  to  him  in  the 
library,  and  was  shut  up  there  with  him  for 
nearly  two  hours.  At  the  end  of  that  time  the 
bell  rang  for  me. 

“ Sit  down,  William,”  said  my  mistress  when 
I came  into  the  room.  44  I feel  such  entire  con- 
fidence in  your  fidelity  and  attachment  that  I 
am  about,  with  the  full  concurrence  of  this  gen- 
tleman, who  is  my  nearest  relative  and  my  le- 
gal adviser,  to  place  a very  serious  secret  in 
your  keeping,  and  to  employ  your  services  on  a 
matter  which  is  as  important  to  me  as  a matter 
of  life  and  death.” 

Her  poor  eyes  were  very  red,  and  her  lips 
quivered  as  she  spoke  to  me.  I was  so  Btartled 
by  what  she  had  said  that  I hardly  knew  which 
chair  to  sit  in.  She  pointed  to  one  placed  near 
herself  at  the  table,  and  seemed  about  to  speak 
to  me  again,  when  the  lawyer  interfered. 

“Let  me  entreat  you,”  he  said,  “ not  to  agi- 
tate yourself  unnecessarily.  I will  put  this  per- 
son in  possession  of  the  facts ; and  if  I omit  any 
thing,  you  shall  stop  me  and  set  me  right.” 

My  mistress  leaned  back  in  her  chair  and 
covered  her  face  with  her  handkerchief.  The 
lawyer  waited  a moment,  and  then  addressed 
himself  to  me. 

44  You  are  already  aware,”  he  said,  4 4 of  the 
circumstances  under  which  your  master  left  this 
house;  and  you  also  know,  I have  no  doubt, 
that  no  direct  news  of  him  has  reached  your 
mistress  up  to  this  time  ?” 

I bowed  to  him,  and  said  I knew  of  the  cir- 
cumstances so  far. 

44  Do  you  remember,”  he  went  on,  44  taking  a 
letter  to  your  mistress,  five  days  ago  ?” 

44  Yes,  Sir,”  I replied ; 44  a letter  which  seem- 
ed to  distress  and  alarm  her  very  seriously.” 

44 1 will  read  you  that  letter  before  we  say 
any  more,”  continued  the  lawyer.  44 1 warn 
you  beforehand  that  it  contains  a terrible  charge 
against  your  master,  which,  however,  is  not  at- 
tested by  the  writer’s  signature.  I have  already 
told  your  mistress  that  she  must  not  attach  too 
much  importance  to  an  anonymous  letter ; and 
I now  tell  you  the  same  thing.” 

Saying  that,  he  took  up  a letter  from  the  ta- 
ble and  read  it  aloud.  I had  a copy  of  it  given 
to  me  afterward,  which  I looked  at  often  enough 
to  fix  the  contents  of  the  letter  in  my  mem- 
ory. I can  now  repeat  them,  I think,  word  for 
word. 


“ Madam”  (it  began), — “ I can  not  reconcile  it  to  my 
conscience  to  leave  you  in  total  ignorance  of  your  hus- 
band's atrocious  conduct  toward  you.  If  you  have  ever 
been  disposed  to  regret  his  absence,  do  so  no  longer. 
Hope  and  pray,  rather,  that  you  and  he  may  never  meet 
face  to  face  again  in  this  world.  I write  in  great  haste 
and  in  great  fear  of  being  observed.  Time  fails  me  to 
prepare  yon  as  yon  ought  to  be  prepared  for  what  I have 
now  to  disclose.  I must  tell  you  plainly,  with  much  re- 
ject for  you  and  sorrow  for  your  misfortune,  that  your 
husband  has  married  another  wife.  I saw  the  ceremony 
performed,  unknown  to  him.  If  I could  not  have  spoken 
of  this  infamous  act  as  an  eye-witness,  I would  uot  have 
spoken  of  it  at  alL 

“I  dare  not  acknowledge  who  I am,  for  I believe  Mr. 
James  8mith  would  Btick  at  no  crime  to  revenge  himself 
on  me  if  he  ever  came  to  a knowledge  of  the  step  I am 
now  taking,  and  of  the  means  by  which  I got  my  inform- 
ation. Neither  have  I time  to  enter  into  particulars.  I 
simply  warn  you  of  what  has  happened,  and  leave  you  to 
act  on  that  warning  as  you  please.  You  may  disbelieve 
this  letter,  because  it  is  not  signed  by  any  name.  In  that 
case,  if  Mr.  James  Smith  should  ever  venture  into  your 
presence,  I recommend  you  to  ask  him  suddenly  what  he 
has  done  with  his  new  wife  ; and  to  see  if  his  countenance 
does  not  immediately  testify  that  the  truth  has  been 
spoken  by 

“You*  UifKnowif  Feixud.** 

Poor  as  my  opinion  was  of  my  master,  I had 
never  believed  him  to  be  capable  of  such  villainy 
as  this ; and  I could  not  believe  it,  when  the 
lawyer  had  done  reading  the  letter. 

44 Oh,  Sir!”  I said;  44 surely  that  is  some 
base  imposition  ? Surely  it  can  not  be  true  ?” 

44  That  is  what  I have  told  your  mistress,”  he 
answered.  44  Bat  she  says,  in  return,  that — ” 

“That  I feel  it  to  be  true,”  my  mistress  broke 
in,  speaking  behind  the  handkerchief,  in  a faint, 
smothered  voice. 

“ We  need  not  debate  the  question,”  the  law- 
yer went  on.  “Our  business,  now,  is  to  prove 
the  truth  or  the  falsehood  of  this  letter.  That 
must  be  done  at  once.  I have  written  to  one 
of  my  clerks,  who  is  accustomed  to  conducting 
delicate  investigations,  to  come  to  this  house 
without  loss  of  time.  He  is  to  be  trusted  with 
any  thing,  and  he  will  pursue  the  needful  in- 
quiries immediately.  It  is  absolutely  necessary, 
to  make  sure  of  committing  no  mistakes,  that  he 
should  be  accompanied,  when  he  starts  on  his  in- 
vestigations, by  some  one  who  is  wrell  acquaint- 
ed with  Mr.  James  Smith’s  habits  and  personal 
appearance ; and  your  mistress  has  fixed  upon 
you  to  be  that  person.  However  well  the  in- 
quiry may  be  managed,  it  will  probably  be  at- 
tended by  trouble  and  delay.  It  may  necessi- 
tate a long  journey,  and  it  may  involve  some 
personal  danger.  Are  yon,”  said  the  lawyer, 
looking  hard  at  me,  44  ready  to  snffer  any  incon- 
venience and  to  run  any  risk  for  your  mistress’s 
sake?” 

44  There  is  nothing  I can  do,  Sir,”  said  I, 
44  that  I will  not  do.  I am  afraid  I am  not 
clever  enough  to  be  of  much  nse.  But  so  far 
as  troubles  and  risks  are  concerned,  I am  ready 
for  any  thing  from  this  moment.” 

My  mistress  took  the  handkerchief  from  her 
face,  looked  at  me  with  her  eyes  full  of  tears, 
and  held  out  her  band.  How  I came  to  do  it 
I don’t  know,  but  I stooped  down  and  kissed 
the  hand  she  offered  me ; feeling  half  startled, 
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half  ashamed  at  my  own  boldness  the  moment 
after. 

“Yon  will  do,  my  man,”  said  the  lawyer, 
nodding  his  head.  44  Don't  trouble  yourself 
about  the  cleverness  or  the  cunning  that  may 
be  wanted.  My  clerk  has  got  head  enough  for 
two.  I have  only  one  word  more  to  say  before 
you  go  down  stairs  again.  Remember  that  this 
investigation  and  the  cause  that  leads  to  it  must 
be  kept  a profound  secret.  Except  us  three, 
and  the  clergyman  here  (to  whom  your  mistress 
has  written  word  of  what  has  happened),  nobody 
knows  any  thing  about  it.  I will  let  my  clerk 
into  the  secret,  when  he  joins  us.  As  soon  as 
you  and  he  are  away  from  the  house  you  may 
talk  about  it.  Until  then,  you  will  close  your 
lips  on  the  subject.” 

The  clerk  did  not  keep  us  long  waiting.  He 
came  as  fast  as  the  mail  from  London  could 
bring  him.  I had  expected,  from  his  master's 
description,  to  see  a serious,  sedate  man,  rather 
sly  in  his  looks  and  rather  reserved  in  his  man- 
ner. To  my  amazement,  this  practiced  hand 
at  delicate  investigations  was  a brisk,  plump, 
jolly  little  man,  with  a comfortable  double  chin, 
a pair  of  very  bright  black  eyes,  and  a big  bottle- 
nose  of  the  true  convivial  red  color.  He  wore 
a suit  of  black  and  a limp,  dingy  white  cravat ; 
took  snuff  perpetually  out  of  a very  laige  box ; 
walked  with  his  hands  crossed  behind  his  back ; 
and  looked,  upon  the  whole,  much  more  like  a 
parson  of  free  and  easy  habits  than  a lawyer’s 
clerk.  4 4 How  d'ye  do  ?”  says  he,  when  I opened 
the  door  to  him.  4 4 I'm  the  man  you  expect 
from  the  office  in  London.  Just  say  Mr.  Dark, 
will  you  ? I’ll  sit  down  here  till  you  come  back ; 
and,  I say,  young  man,  if  there  is  such  a thing 
as  a glass  of  ale  in  the  house,  I don’t  mind  com- 
mitting myself  so  far  as  to  say  that  I'll  drink  it.” 

I got  him  the  ale  before  I announced  him. 
He  winked  at  me  as  he  put  it  to  his  lips.  44  Your 
good  health,”  says  he.  44 1 like  you.  Don’t 
forget  that  the  name's  Dark ; and  just  leave  the 
jug  and  glass,  will  you,  in  case  my  master  keeps 
me  waiting.” 

I announced  him  at  once,  and  was  told  to 
show  him  into  the  library.  When  I got  back 
to  the  hall  the  jug  was  empty,  and  Mr.  Dark 
was  comforting  himself  with  a pinch  of  snuff, 
snorting  over  it  like  a perfect  grampus.  He 
had  swallowed  more  than  a pint  of  the  strongest 
old  ale  in  the  house ; and,  for  all  the  effect  it 
seemed  to  have  had  on  him,  he  might  just  as 
well  have  been  drinking  so  much  water. 

As  I led  him  along  the  passage  to  the  library 
Josephine,  the  French  maid,  passed  us.  Mr. 
Dark  winked  at  me  again,  and  made  her  a low 
bow.  “Lady’s  maid,”  I heard  him  whisper  to 
himself.  44  A fine  woman  to  look  at,  but  a d— d 
bad  one  to  deal  with.”  I turned  round  on  him, 
rather  angry  at  his  cool  ways,  and  looked  hard 
at  him,  just  before  I opened  the  library  door. 
Mr.  Dark  looked  hard  at  me.  44  All  right,” 
says  he.  “I  can  show  myself  in.”  And  he 
knocks  at  the  door,  and  opens  it,  and  goes  in, 
with  another  wicked  wink,  all  in  a moment. 


Half  an  hour  later  the  bell  rang  for  me. 
Mr.  Dark  was  sitting  between  my  mistress  (who 
was  looking  at  him  in  amazement),  and  the 
lawyer  (who  was  looking  at  him  with  approval). 
He  had  a map  open  on  his  knee,  and  a pen  in 
his  hand.  Judging  by  his  face,  the  communi- 
cation of  the  secret  about  my  master  did  not 
seem  to  have  made  the  smallest  impression  on 
him. 

44  I've  got  leave  to  ask  you  a question,”  says 
he,  the  moment  I appeared.  4 4 When  you  found 
your  master's  yacht  gone,  did  you  hear  which 
way  she  had  sailed  ? Was  it  northward  toward 
Scotland?” 

44  Yes,”  I answered.  44  The  boatmen  told  me 
that,  when  I made  inquiries  at  the  harbor.” 

44  Well,  Sir,”  says  Mr.  Dark,  turning  to  the 
lawyer,  44  if  he  said  he  was  going  to  Sweden  he 
seem 8 to  have  started  on  the  road  to  it,  at  all 
events.  I think  I have  got  my  instructions 
now  ?” 

The  lawyer  nodded  and  looked  at  my  mis- 
tress, who  bowed  her  head  to  him.  He  then 
said,  turning  to  me, 

“Pack  up  your  bag  for  traveling,  William, 
and  have  a conveyance  got  ready  to  go  to  the 
nearest  post-town.” 

4 4 And  whatever  happens  in  the  future,”  added 
my  mistress,  her  kind  voice  trembling  a little, 
44  believe,  William,  that  I shall  never  forget  this 
proof  you  now  show  of  your  devotion  to  me.  It 
is  still  some  comfort  to  know  that  I have  your 
fidelity  to  depend  on  in  this  dreadful  trial — your 
fidelity,  and  the  extraordinary  intelligence  and 
experience  of  Mr.  Dark.” 

Mr.  Dark  did  not  seem  to  hear  the  compli- 
ment. He  was  busy  writing,  with  his  paper 
upon  the  map  on  his  knee.  A quarter  of  an 
hour  later,  when  I had  ordered  the  dog-cart, 
and  had  got  down  into  the  hall  with  my  bag 
packed,  I found  him  there  waiting  for  me.  He 
was  sitting  on  the  same  chair  which  he  had  oc- 
cupied when  he  first  arrived,  and  he  had  another 
jug  of  the  old  ale  on  the  table  by  his  side. 

“Got  any  fishing-rods  in  the  house?”  says 
he,  when  I put  my  bag  down  in  the  hall. 

44  Yes,”  I replied,  astonished  at  the  question. 
44  What  do  you  want  with  them  ?” 

“Pack  a couple  in  cases  for  traveling,”  says 
Mr.  Dark,  44  with  lines  and  hooks  and  fly-hooks 
all  complete.  Have  a drop  of  ale  before  you 
go — and  don’t  stare,  William.  I’ll  let  the  light 
in  on  you  as  soon  as  we  are  out  of  the  house. 
Off  with  you  for  the  rods!  I want  to  be  on  the 
road  in  five  minutes.” 

When  I came  back  with  the  rods  and  tackle, 
I found  Mr.  Dark  in  the  dog-cart.  44  Money, 
luggage,  fishing-rods,  paper  of  directions,  copy 
of  anonymous  letter,  guide-book,  map,”  says  he, 
running  over  in  his  mind  the  things  wanted  for 
the  journey.  44  All  right,  so  far.  Drive  off.” 
I took  the  reins  and  started  the  horse.  As  we 
left  the  house,  I saw  my  mistress  and  Josephine 
looking  after  us  from  two  of  the  windows  on  the 
second  floor.  The  memory  of  those  two  atten- 
tive faces — one  so  sad  and  so  good,  the  other  so 
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smiling  and  so  wicked — haunted  my  mind  per- 
petually for  many  days  afterward. 

“Now,  William,”  says  Mr.  Dark,  when  we 
were  clear  of  the  lodge  gates,  “I’m  going  to 
begin  by  telling  you  what  you  are.  You  are  a 
clerk  in  a bank ; and  I’m  another.  We  hare 
got  our  regular  holiday,  that  comes,  like  Christ- 
mas, once  a year;  and  we  are  taking  a little 
tour  in  Scotland,  to  see  the  curiosities,  and  to 
breathe  the  sea  air,  and  to  get  a little  fishing 
whenever  we  can.  Tm  the  fat  cashier  who  digs 
holes  in  a drawerful  of  gold  with  a copper 
shovel.  And  you’re  the  arithmetical  young 
man  who  sits  on  a perch  behind  me,  and  keeps 
the  books.  Scotland’s  a beautiful  country,  Will- 
iam. Can  you  make  whisky-toddy?  I can; 
and  what’s  more,  unlikely  as  the  thing  may  seem 
to  you,  I can  actually  drink  it  into  the  bargain.” 

“ Scotland  I”  says  I.  “What  are  we  going 
to  Scotland  for?” 

“Question  for  question,”  says  Mr.  Dark. 
“What  are  we  starting  on  a journey  for?” 

“To  find  my  master,”  I answered,  “and  to 
make  sure  if  the  letter  about  him  is  true.” 

“Very  good,”  says  he.  “How  would  you 
set  about  doing  that,  eh  ?” 

“ I should  go  and  ask  about  him  at  Stock- 
holm in  Sweden,  where  he  said  his  letters  were 
to  be  sent” 

“ Would  you  indeed  ?”  says  Mr.  Dark.  “ If 
you  were  a shepherd,  William,  and  had  lost  a 
sheep  in  Cumberland,  would  you  begin  looking 
for  it  at  the  Land’s  End,  or  would  you  try  a lit- 
tle nearer  home  ?” 

“You’re  attempting  to  make  a fool  of  me 
now,”  says  L 

“ No,”  says  Mr.  Dark,  “ Tm  only  letting  the 
light  in  on  you,  as  I said  I would.  Now  listen 
to  reason,  William,  and  profit  by  it  as  much  as 
you  can.  Mr.  James  Smith  says  he  is  going 
on  a cruise  to  Sweden,  and  makes  his  word 
good,  at  the  beginning,  by  starting  northward 
toward  the  coast  of  Scotland.  What  does  he 
go  in  ? A yacht  Do  yachts  carry  live  beasts 
and  a butcher  on  board  ? No.  Will  joints  of 
meat  keep  fresh  all  the  way  from  Cumberland 
to  Sweden?  No.  Do  gentlemen  like  living 
on  salt  provisions?  No.  What  follows  from 
these  three  Noes  ? That  Mr.  James  Smith  must 
have  stopped  somewhere,  on  the  way  to  Sweden, 
to  supply  his  sea-larder  with  fresh  provisions. 
Where  in  that  case  must  he  stop  ? Somewhere 
in  Scotland,  supposing  he  did  not  alter  his 
course  when  he  was  out  of  sight  of  your  sea- 
port. Where  in  Scotland  ? Northward  on  the 
main  land,  or  westward  at  one  of  the  islands  ? 
Most  likely  on  the  main  land,  where  the  sea-side 
places  are  largest  and  where  he  is  surest  of  get- 
ting all  the  stores  he  wants.  Next,  what  is  our 
business  ? Not  to  risk  losing  a link  in  the  chain 
of  evidence  by  missing  any  place  where  he  has 
put  his  foot  on  shore.  Not  to  overshoot  the 
mark  when  we  want  to  hit  it  in  the  bull’s-eye. 
Not  to  waste  money  and  time  by  taking  a long 
trip  to  Sweden,  till  we  know  that  we  must  abso- 
lutely go  there.  Where  is  our  journey  of  dis- 


covery to  take  us  to  first,  then  ? Clearly  to  the 
north  of  Scotland.  What  do  you  say  to  that, 
Mr.  William  ? Is  my  catechism  all  correct,  or 
has  your  strong  ale  muddled  my  head  ?” 

It  was  evident,  by  this  time,  that  no  ale  could 
do  that — and  I told  him  so.  He  chuckled, 
winked  at  me,  and,  taking  another  pinch  of  snuff, 
said  he  would  now  turn  the  whole  case  over  in 
his  mind  again,  and  make  sure  that  he  had  got 
all  the  bearings  of  it  quite  clear.  By  the  time 
we  reached  the  post-town  he  had  accomplished 
this  mental  effort  to  his  own  perfect  satisfaction, 
and  was  quite  ready  to  compare  the  ale  at  the 
inn  with  the  ale  at  Darrock  Hall.  The  dog-cart 
was  left  to  be  taken  back  the  next  morning  by 
the  hostler.  A post-chaise  and  horses  were 
ordered  out.  A loaf  of  bread,  a Bologna  sau- 
sage, and  two  bottles  of  sherry  were  put  into  the 
pockets  of  the  carriage ; we  took  our  seats  and 
started  briskly  on  our  doubtful  journey. 

“One  word  more  of  friendly  advice,”  said 
Mr.  Dark,  settling  himself  comfortably  in  his 
corner  of  the  carriage.  “Take  your  sleep, 
William,  whenever  you  feel  that  you  can  get 
it.  You  won’t  find  yourself  in  bed  again  till 
we  get  to  Glasgow.” 


CHAPTER  II. 

Although  the  events  that  I am  now  relating 
happened  many  years  ago,  and  although  the 
persons  principally  affected  by  them  are  dead, 
with  the  exception  of  myself  and  another,  I shall 
still,  for  caution’s  sake,  avoid  mentioning  by 
name  the  various  places  visited  by  Mr.  Dark 
and  myself  for  the  purpose  of  making  inquiries. 
It  will  be  enough  if  I describe  generally  what 
we  did,  and  if  I mention  in  substance  only  the 
result  at  which  we  ultimately  arrived. 

On  reaching  Glasgow,  Mr.  Dark  altered  his 
original  intention  of  going  straight  to  tho  north 
of  Scotland,  considering  it  safer  to  make  sure, 
if  possible,  of  the  course  the  yacht  had  taken  in 
her  cruise  along  the  western  coast.  The  carry- 
ing out  of  this  new  resolution  involved  the  ne- 
cessity of  delaying  our  onward  journey  by  per- 
petually diverging  from  the  direct  route.  Three 
times  we  were  sent  uselessly  to  wild  places  in 
the  Hebrides  by  false  reports.  Twice  we  wan- 
dered away  inland,  following  gentlemen  who 
answered  generally  to  the  description  of  Mr. 
James  Smith,  but  who  turned  out  to  be  the 
wrong  men  as  soon  as  we  set  eyes  on  them. 
These  vain  excursions — especially  the  three  to 
the  western  islands — consumed  time  terribly. 
It  was  more  than  two  months  from  the  day 
when  we  had  left  Darrock  Hall  before  we  found 
ourselves  up  at  the  veiy  top  of  Scotland  at  last, 
driving  into  a considerable  sea-side  town,  with 
a harbor  attached  to  it.  Thus  far  our  journey 
had  led  to  no  results,  and  I began  to  despair  of 
our  making  any  discoveries.  As  for  Mr.  Dark, 
he  never  got  to  the  end  of  his  temper  and  his 
patience.  “ You  don’t  know  how  to  wait,  Will- 
iam,” was  his  constant  remark  whenever  ho 
heard  me  conplaining.  “I  do.” 
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We  drove  into  the  town  toward  evening  in  a 
modest  little  gig,  and  pat  up,  according  to  our 
usual  custom,  at  one  of  the  inferior  inns.  “ We 
must  begin  at  the  bottom/’  Mr.  Dark  used  to 
saj.  “High  company  in  a coffee-room  won’t 
be  familiar  with  us.  Low  company  in  a tap- 
room  will.”  And  he  certainly  proved  the  truth 
of  his  own  words.  The  like  of  him  for  making 
intimate  friends  of  total  strangers  at  the  shortest 
notice  I have  never  met  with  before  or  since. 
Cautious  as  the  Scotch  are,  Mr.  Dark  seemed 
to  have  the  knack  of  twisting  them  round  his 
finger  just  as  he  pleased.  He  varied  his  way 
artfully  with  different  men;  but  there  were 
three  standing  opinions  of  his  which  he  made  a 
point  of  expressing  in  all  varieties  of  company 
while  we  were  in  Scotland.  In  the  first  place, 
he  thought  the  view  of  Edinburgh  from  Arthur’s 
Seat  the  finest  view  in  the  world.  In  the  sec- 
ond place,  he  considered  whisky  to  be  the  most 
wholesome  spirit  in  the  world.  In  the  third 
place,  he  believed  his  late  beloved  mother  to 
have  been  the  best  woman  in  the  world.  It 
may  be  worthy  of  note  that,  whenever  he  ex- 
pressed this  last  opinion,  he  invariably  added 
that  her  maiden  name  had  been  Macleod. 

Well,  we  put  up  at  a modest  little  inn  near 
the  harbor.  I was  dead  tired  with  the  journey, 
and  lay  down  on  my  bed  to  get  some  rest.  Mr. 
Dark,  whom  nothing  ever  fatigued,  left  me  to 
take  his  toddy  and  pipe  among  the  company  in 
the  tap-room. 

I don’t  know  how  long  I had  been  asleep, 
when  I was  roused  by  a shake  on  my  shoulder. 
The  room  was  pitch  dark,  and  I felt  a hand 
suddenly  clapped  over  my  mouth.  Then  a 
strong  smell  of  whisky  and  tobacco  saluted  my 
nostrils,  and  a whisper  stole  into  my  ear : 

“William!  we  have  got  to  the  end  of  our 
journey.” 

“Mr.  Dark,”  I stammered  out,  “ is  that  you? 
What  in  Heaven's  name  do  you  mean  ?” 

“The  yacht  put  in  here,”  was  the  answer, 
still  in  a whisper,  “and  your  blackguard  of  a 
master  came  ashore — ” 

“Oh!  Mr.  Dark,”  I broke  in,  “don’t  tell  me 
that  the  letter  is  true !” 

“ Every  word  of  it,”  says  he.  “ He  was  mar- 
ried here,  and  he  was  off  again  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean with  Number  Two  a good  three  weeks 
before  we  left  your  mistress’s  house.  Hush! 
don’t  say  a word.  Go  to  sleep  again,  or  strike 
a light  and  read,  if  you  like  it  better.  Do  any 
thing  but  come  down  stairs  with  me.  I’m  go- 
ing to  find  out  all  the  particulars  without  seem- 
ing to  want  to  know  one  of  them.  Yours  is  a 
very  good-looking  face,  William,  but  it’s  so  in- 
fernally honest  that  I can’t  trust  it  in  the  tap- 
room.  I’m  making  friends  with  the  Scotchmen 
already.  They  know  my  opinion  of  Arthur’s 
Seat ; they  see  what  I think  of  whisky ; and  I 
rather  think  it  won’t  be  long  before  they  hear 
that  my  mother’s  maiden  name  was  Macleod.” 

With  these  words  he  slipped  out  of  the  room, 
and  left  me,  as  he  had  found  me,  in  the  dark. 

I was  far  too  much  agitated  by  what  I had 


heard  to  think  of  going  to  sleep  again;  so  I 
struck  a light,  and  tried  to  amuse  myself  as  well 
as  I could  with  an  old  newspaper  that  had  been 
stuffed  into  my  carpet-bag.  It  was  then  nearly 
ten  o'clock.  Two  hours  later,  when  the  house 
shut  up,  Mr.  Dark  came  back  to  me  again  in 
high  spirits.  “I  have  got  the  whole  case  here,” 
says  he,  tapping  his  forehead — “ the  whole  case, 
as  neat  and  clear  as  if  it  was  drawn  in  a brief. 
That  master  of  yours  doesn’t  stick  at  a trifle, 
William.  It’s  my  opinion  that  your  mistress 
and  you  have  not  seen  the  last  of  him  yet.” 

We  were  sleeping,  that  night,  in  a double- 
bedded  room.  As  soon  as  Mr.  Dark  had  se- 
cured the  door  and  disposed  himself  comfortably 
in  his  bed,  he  entered  on  a detailed  narrative 
of  the  particulars  communicated  to  him  in  the 
tap-room.  The  substance  of  what  he  told  me 
may  be  related  as  follows : 

The  yacht  had  had  a wonderful  run  all  the 
way  to  Cape  Wrath.  On  rounding  that  head- 
land she  had  met  the  wind  nearly  dead  against 
her,  and  had  beaten  every  inch  of  the  way  to 
the  sea-port  town,  where  she  had  put  in  to  get  a 
supply  of  provisions,  and  to  wait  for  a change 
in  the  wind.  Mr.  James  Smith  had  gone  ashore 
to  look  about  him,  and  to  see  whether  the  prin- 
cipal hotel  was  the  sort  of  house  at  which  he 
would  like  to  stop  for  a few  days.  In  the  course 
of  his  wanderings  about  the  town,  his  attention 
had  been  attracted  to  a decent  house,  where 
lodgings  were  to  be  let,  by  the  sight  of  a very 
pretty  girl  sitting  at  work  at  the  par  lor- window. 
He  was  so  struck  by  her  face  that  he  came  back 
twice  to  look  at  it,  determining,  the  second 
time,  to  try  if  he  could  not  make  acquaintance 
with  her  by  asking  to  sec  the  lodgings.  He 
was  shown  the  rooms  by  the  girl’s  mother,  a 
very  respectable  woman,  whom  he  discovered  to 
be  the  wife  of  the  master  and  part-owner  of  a 
small  coasting-vessel,  then  away  at  sea.  With 
a little  manoeuvring  he  managed  to  get  into  the 
parlor  where  the  daughter  was  at  work,  and  to 
exchange  a few  words  with  her.  Her  voice  and 
manner  equaled  and  completed  the  attraction 
of  her  face.  Mr.  James  Smith  decided,  in  his 
headlong  way,  that  he  was  violently  in  love  with 
her;  and,  without  hesitating  another  instant, 
he  took  the  lodgings  on  the  spot  for  a month 
certain. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  his  designs  on 
the  girl  were  of  the  most  dishonorable  kind,  and 
that  he  represented  himself  to  the  mother  and 
daughter  as  a single  man.  Aided  by  his  ad- 
vantages of  money,  position,  and  personal  ap- 
pearance, he  had  anticipated  that  the  ruin  of 
the  girl  might  be  effected  with  very  little  diffi- 
culty; but  he  soon  found  that  ho  had  under- 
taken no  easy  conquest.  The  mother’s  vigilance 
never  relaxed,  and  the  daughter’s  self-possession 
never  deserted  her.  She  admired  Mr.  James 
Smith’s  toll  figure  and  magnificent  whiskers; 
she  showed  tho  most  flattering  partiality  for  his 
society;  she  listened  tenderly  to  his  compli- 
ments, and  blushed  encouragingly  under  his 
looks  of  admiration  ; but,  whether  it  was  cun- 
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ning  calculation,  or  whether  it  was  pure  in- 
nocence, she  seemed  absolutely  incapable  of 
understanding  that  his  advances  toward  her 
were  of  any  other  than  an  honorable  kind.  At 
the  slightest  approach  to  undue  familiarity  she 
drew  back  with  a kind  of  contemptuous  amaze- 
ment in  her  face,  which  utterly  daunted  and 
perplexed  Mr.  James  Smith.  He  had  not  cal- 
culated on  that  sort  of  resistance,  and  he  was 
perfectly  fncapable  of  overcoming  it.  The  weeks 
passed ; the  month  for  which  he  had  taken  the 
lodgings  expired.  Time  had  strengthened  the 
girl's  hold  on  him  till  his  admiration  for  her 
amounted  to  absolute  infatuation ; and  he  had 
not  advanced  one  step  yet  toward  the  execution 
of  the  vicious  purpose  with  which  he  had  entered 
the  house. 

At  this  time  he  must  have  made  some  fresh 
attempt  on  the  girl's  virtue,  which  produced  a 
coolness  between  them ; for,  instead  of  taking 
the  lodgings  on  for  another  term,  he  removed 
to  his  yacht  in  the  harbor,  and  slept  on  board 
for  two  nights.  The  wind  was  now  fair,  and 
the  stores  were  on  board ; but  he  gave  no  orders 
to  the  sailing-master  to  weigh  anchor.  On  the 
third  day  the  cause  of  the  coolness,  whatever  it 
was/  appears  to  have  been  removed,  and  he  re- 
turned to  his  lodgings  on  shore.  Some  of  the 
more  curious  among  the  townspeople  observed 
soon  afterward,  when  they  met  him  in  the  street, 
that  he  looked  rather  anxious  and  uneasy.  The 
conclusion  had  probably  forced  itself  upon  his 
mind  by  this  time  that  he  must  decide  on -pur- 
suing one  of  two  courses.  Either  he  must  re- 
solve to  make  the  sacrifice  of  leaving  the  girl 
altogether,  or  to  commit  the  villainy  of  marry- 
ing her. 

Unscrupulous  as  he  was,  he  hesitated  at  en- 
countering the  risk  — perhaps,  also,  at  being 
guilty  of  the  crime — involved  in  the  last  altern- 
ative. While  he  was  still  in  doubt,  the  father’s 
coasting-vessel  sailed  into  the  harbor,  and  the 
father’s  presence  on  the  scene  decided  him  at 
last.  How  this  new  influence  acted  it  was  im- 
possible to  ascertain,  from  the  necessarily  im- 
perfect evidence  of  persons  who  were  not  admit- 
ted to  the  family  councils.  The  fact,  however, 
was  indisputable,  that  the  date  of  the  father’s 
return  and  the  date  of  Mr.'  James  Smith’s  first 
wicked  resolution  to  marry  the  girl  might  both 
be  fixed,  as  nearly  as  possible,  at  one  and  the 
same  time. 

Having  once  made  up  his  mind  to  the  com- 
mission of  the  crime,  he  proceeded,  with  all 
possible  coolness  and  cunning,  to  provide  against 
the  chances  of  detection.  Returning  on  board 
his  yacht,  he  announced  that  he  had  given  up 
his  intention  of  cruising  to  Sweden,  and  that  he 
intended  to  amuse  himself  by  a long  fishing  tour 
in  Scotland.  After  this  brief  explanation  he 
ordered  the  vessel  to  be  laid  up  in  the  harbor, 
gave  the  sailing-master  leave  of  absence  to  re- 
turn to  his  family  at  Cowes,  and  paid  off  the 
whole  of  the  crew,  from  the  mate  to  the  cabin- 
boy.  By  these  means  he  cleared  the  scene,  at 
one  blow,  of  the  only  people  in  the  town  who 


knew  of  the  existence  of  his  unhappy  wife.  Aft- 
er that,  the  news  of  his  approaching  marriage 
might  be  made  public  without  risk  of  discovery; 
his  own  common  name  being  of  itself  a sufficient 
protection,  in  case  the  event  was  mentioned  in 
the  local  newspapers.  All  his  friends,  even  his 
wife  herself,  might  read  a report  of  the  marriage 
of  Mr.  James  Smith,  without  having  the  slight- 
est suspicion  of  who  the  bridegroom  really  was. 

A fortnight  after  the  paying  off  of  the  crew 
he  was  married  to  the  merchant-captain's  daugh- 
ter. The  father  of  the  girl  was  well  known 
among  his  fellow-townsmen  as  a selfish,  grasp- 
ing man,  who  was  too  sordidly  anxious  to  se- 
cure a rich  son-in-law  to  oppose  any  proposals 
for  hastening  the  marriage.  He  and  his  wife 
and  a few  intimate  relations  had  been  present 
at  the  ceremony.  After  it  had  been  performed, 
the  newly-married  couple  left  the  town  at  once 
for  a honeymoon  trip  to  the  Highland  Lakes. 
Two  days  later,  however,  they  unexpectedly  re- 
turned, announcing  a complete  change  in  their 
plans.  The  bridegroom  (thinking,  probably, 
that  he  would  be  safer  out  of  England  than  in 
it)  had  been  fascinating  the  bride  by  his  descrip- 
tions of  the  soft  climate  and  lovely  scenery  of 
the  South.  The  new  Mrs.  James  Smith  was 
all  curiosity  to  see  the  shores  of  Spain  and 
Italy ; and,  having  often  proved  herself  an  ex- 
cellent sailor  on  board  her  father's  vessel,  was 
anxious  to  go  to  the  Mediterranean  in  the  easi- 
est way,  by  sea.  Her  attached  husband,  haring 
now  no  other  object  in  life  than  to  gratify  her 
wishes,  had  given  up  the  Highland  excursion, 
and  had  returned  to  have  his  yacht  got  ready 
for  sea  immediately.  In  this  explanation  there 
was  nothing  to  awaken  the  suspicions  of  the 
lady’s  parents.  The  mother  thought  her  James 
Smith  a model  among  bridegrooms.  The  fa- 
ther lent  his  assistance  to  man  the  yacht  at  the 
shortest  notice,  with  as  competent  a crew  as 
could  be  picked  up  about  the  town.  Principally 
through  his  exertions,  the  vessel  was  got  ready 
for  sea  with  extraordinary  dispatch.  The  sails 
were  bent,  the  provisions  were  put  on  board, 
and  Mr.  James  Smith  sailed  for  the  Mediter- 
ranean with  the  unfortunate  woman  who  be- 
lieved herself  to  be  his  wife,  before  Mr.  Dark 
and  myself  set  forth  to  look  after  him  from 
Darrock  Hall. 

Such  was  the  true  account  of  my  master's  in- 
famous conduct  in  Scotland,  as  it  was  related  to 
me.  On  concluding,  Mr.  Dark  intimated  that 
he  had  something  still  left  to  tell  me,  but  de- 
clared that  he  was  too  sleepy  to  talk  any  more 
that  night.  As  soon  as  we  were  awake  the  next 
morning  he  returned  to  the  subject. 

“I  didn't  finish  all  I had  to  say  last  night, 
did  I ?”  he  began. 

“You  unfortunately  told  me  enough,  and 
more  than  enough,  to  prove  the  truth  of  the 
statement  in  the  anonymous  letter,”  I answered. 

“ Yes,”  says  Mr.  Dark;  “but  did  I tell  you 
who  wrote  the  anonymous  letter?” 

“ You  don't  mean  to  say  you  have  found  that 
out!”  says  I. 
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“I  think  I have,”  waa  the  cool  answer. 
“When  I heard  about  your  precious  master 
paying  off  the  regular  crew  of  the  yacht,  I put 
the  circumstance  by  in  my  mind,  to  be  brought 
out  again  and  sifted  a little  as  soon  as  the  op- 
portunity offered.  It  offered  in  about  half  an 
hour.  Says  I to  the  gauger,  who  was  the  prin- 
cipal talker  in  the  room,  4 How  about  those  men 
that  Mr.  Smith  paid  off?  Did  they  all  go  as 
soon  as  they  got  their  money,  or  did  they  stop 
here  till  they  had  spent  every  farthing  of  it  in 
the  public-houses  ?’  The  gauger  laughs.  4 No 
such  luck/  says  he.  4 They  all  went  south,  to 
spend  their  money  among  finer  people  than  us. 
When  I say  all,  though,  I must  make  one  ex- 
ception. We  thought  the  steward  of  the  yacht 
had  gone  along  with  the  rest ; when,  the  very 
day  Mr.  Smith  sailed  for  the  Mediterranean, 
who  should  turn  up  unexpectedly  but  the  stew- 
ard himself?  Where  he  had  been  hiding,  and 
why  he  had  been  hiding,  nobody  could  tell.' 
4 Perhaps  he  had  been  imitating  his  master,  and 
looking  out  for  a wife/  says  I.  4 Likely  enough,* 
says  the  gauger ; 4 he  gave  a very  confused  ac- 
count of  himself,  and  he  cut  all  questions  short 
by  going  away  south  in  a violent  hurry.*  That 
was  enough  for  me : I said  no  more,  and  let 
the  subject  drop.  Clear  as  daylight,  isn’t  it, 
William?  The  steward  suspected  something 
wrong — the  steward  waited  and  watched — the 
steward  wrote  that  anonymous  letter  to  your 
mistress.  We  can  find  him,  if  we  want  him, 
by  inquiring  at  Cowes  ; and  we  can  send  to  the 
church  for  legal  evidence  of  the  marriage  as  soon 
as  we  are  instructed  to  do  so.  All  that  we  have 
got  to  do  now  is  to  go  back  to  your  mistress,  and 
see  what  course  she  means  to  take  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. It’s  a pretty  case,  William,  so  far 
— an  uncommonly  pretty  case,  as  it  stands  at 
present.” 

We  returned  to  Darrock  Hall  as  fast  as  coach- 
es and  post-horses  could  carry  us.  Having  from 
the  first  believed  that  the  statement  in  the  anony- 
mous letter  was  true,  my  mistress  received  the 
bad  news  we  brought  calmly  and  resignedly 
— -so  far,  at  least,  as  outward  appearances  went. 
She  astonished  and  disappointed  Mr.  Dark,  by 
declining  to  act,  in  any  way,  on  the  information 
that  he  had  collected  for  her,  and  by  insisting 
that  the  whole  affair  should  still  be  buried  in  the 
profoundest  secrecy.  For  the  first  time  since  I 
had  known  my  traveling  companion,  he  became 
depressed  in  spirits  on  hearing  that  nothing  more 
was  to  be  done;  and  although  he  left  the  Hall 
with  a handsome  present,  he  left  it  discontent- 
edly. 

44  Such  a pretty  case,  William !”  says  he, 
quite  sorrowfully,  as  we  shook  hands  in  the  hall. 
“Such  an  uncommonly  pretty  case!  It’s  a 
thousand  pities  to  stop  it,  in  this  way,  before 
it’s  half  over!” 

“You  don’t  know  what  a proud  lady  and 
what  a delicate  lady  my  mistress  is,”  I answer- 
ed. 44  She  would  die  rather  than  expose  her 
forlorn  situation  in  a public  court,  for  the  sake 
of  punishing  her  husband.’* 


“Bless  your  simple  heart!”  says  Mr.  Dark. 
44  do  you  really  think,  now,  that  such  a case  as 
this  can  be  hushed  up?” 

44  Why  not,”  I asked,  44  if  we  all  keep  the  se- 
cret ?” 

44  That  for  the  secret !”  cries  Mr.  Dark,  snap- 
ping his  fingers.  44  Your  master  will  let  the  cat 
out  of  the  bag,  if  nobody  else  does.” 

44 My  master!”  I repeated,  in  amazement. 

44 Yes,  your  master!”  says  Mr.  Dark.  44 1 
have  had  some  experience  in  my  time,  and  I say 
you  have  not  seen  the  last  of  him  yet.  Mark 
my  words,  William ! Mr.  James  Smith  will 
come  back.” 

With  that  startling  prophecy  Mr.  Dark  irri- 
tably treated  himself  to  a final  pinch  of  snuff, 
and  departed  in  silence  on  his  journey  back  to 
his  master  in  London.  His  last  words  hung 
heavily  on  my  mind  for  days  after  he  had  gone. 
It  was  some  weeks  before  I got  over  a habit  of 
starting  whenever  the  bell  was  rung  at  the  front 
door. 

Our  life  at  the  Hall  soon  returned  to  its  old, 
dreary  course.  The  lawyer  in  London  wrote  to 
my  mistress  to  ask  her  to  come  and  stay  for  a 
little  while  with  his  wife.  But  she  declined  the 
invitation,  being  averse  to  facing  company  after 
what  had  happened  to  her.  Though  she  tried 
hard  to  keep  the  real  state  of  her  mind  concealed 
from  all  about  her,  I,  for  one,  could  see  plainly 
enough  that  she  was  pining  and  wasting  under 
the  bitter  iiyury  that  had  been  indicted  on  her. 
What  effect  continued  solitude  might  have  had 
on  her  spirits  I tremble  to  think.  Fortunately 
for  herself,  it  occurred  to  her,  before  long,  to 
send  and  invite  Mr.  Meeke  to  resume  his  mu- 
sical practicing  with  her  at  the  HalL  She  told 
him — and,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  with  perfect 
truth — that  any  implied  engagement  which  he 
had  made  with  Mr.  James  Smith  was  now  can- 
celed, since  the  person  so  named  had  morally 
forfeited  all  his  claims  as  a husband — first,  by 
his  desertion  of  her;  and,  secondly,  by  his  crim- 
inal marriage  with  another  woman.  After  stat- 
ing this  view  of  the  matter,  she  left  it  to  Mr. 
Meeke  to  decide  whether  the  perfectly  innocent 
connection  between  them  should  be  resumed  or 
not.  The  little  parson,  after  hesitating  and 
pondering,  in  his  helpless  way,  ended  by  agree- 
ing with  my  mistress,  and  by  coming  back  once 
more  to  the  Hall  with  his  fiddle  under  his  arm. 
This  renewal  of  their  old  habits  might  have  been 
imprudent  enough,  as  tending  to  weaken  the 
strength  of  my  mistress’s  case  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world ; but,  for  all  that,  it  w§s  the  most  sensible 
course  she  could  take  for  her  own  sake.  The 
harmless  company  of  Mr.  Meeke,  and  the  re- 
lief of  playing  the  old  tunes  again  in  the  old 
way,  saved  her,  I verily  believe,  from  sinking 
altogether  under  the  oppression  of  the  shocking 
situation  in  which  she  was  now  placed. 

So  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Meeke  and  his 
fiddle,  my  mistress  got  through  the  weary  time. 
The  winter  passed ; the  spring  came ; and  no 
fresh  tidings  reached  us  of  Mr.  James  Smith. 
It  had  been  a long,  hard  winter  that  year,  and 
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the  spring  was  backward  and  rainy.  The  first 
really  fine  day  we  had  was  the  day  that  fell  on 
the  fourteenth  of  March. 

I am  particular  in  mentioning  this  date  mere- 
ly because  it  is  fixed  forever  in  my  memory. 
As  long  as  there  is  life  in  me  I shall  remem- 
ber that  fourteenth  of  March,  and  the  smallest 
circumstances  connected  with  it.  The  day  be- 
gan ill,  with  what  superstitions  people  would 
think  a bad  omen.  My  mistress  remained  late 
in  her  room  in  the  morning,  amusing  herself 
by  looking  over  her  clothes,  and  by  setting  to 
rights  6ome  drawers  in  her  cabinet  which  she 
had  not  opened  for  some  time  past.  Just  be- 
fore the  luncheon  hour  we  were  startled  by  hear- 
ing the  drawing-room  bell  rung  violently.  I 
ran  up  to  see  what  was  the  matter,  and  Joseph- 
ine, the  French  maid,  who  had  heard  the  bell 
in  another  part  of  the  house,  hastened  to  answer 
it  also.  She  got  into  the  drawing-room  first, 
and  I followed  close  on  her  heels.  My  mistress 
was  standing  alone  on  the  hearth-rug,  with  an 
appearance  of  great  discomposure  in  her  face 
and  manner. 

44  I have  been  robbed  !**  she  said,  vehemently. 
44  I don't  know  when  or  how.  But  I miss  a pair 
of  bracelets,  three  rings,  and  a quantity  of  old- 
fashioned  lace  pocket  handkerchiefs.” 

44 If  you  have  any  suspicions,  ma’am,”  said 
Josephine,  in  a singularly  sharp,  sudden  way, 
4 4 say  who  they  point  at.  My  boxes,  for  one, 
are  quite  at  your  disposition.” 

44  Who  asked  you  about  your  boxes  ?”  said  my 
mistress^angrily.  44  Be  a little  less  ready  with 
your  answer,  if  you  please,  the  next  time  I speak.” 

She  then  turned  to  me,  and  began  explain- 
ing the  circumstances  under  which  she  had  dis- 
covered her  loss.  I suggested  that  the  missing 
things  should  be  well  searched  for,  first;  and 
then,  if  nothing  came  of  that,  that  I should  go 
for  the  constable  and  place  the  matter  under 
his  direction.  My  mistress  agreed  to  this  plan ; 
and  the  search  was  undertaken  immediately. 
It  lasted  till  dinner  time,  and  led  to  no  results. 
I then  proposed  going  for  the  constable.  But 
my  mistress  said  it  was  too  late  to  do  any  thing 
that  day,  and  told  me  to  wait  at  tabic  as  usual, 
and  to  go  on  my  errand  the  first  thing  the  next 
morning.  Mr.  Meeke  was  coming  with  some 
new  music  in  the  evening ; and  I suspect  she 
was  not  willing  to  be  disturbed  at  her  favorite 
occupation  by  the  arrival  of  the  constable. 

Dinner  was  over ; the  parson  came ; and  the 
concert  went  on  as  usual  through  the  evening. 
At  ten  o’clock  I toolf  up  the  tray,  with  the  wine 
and  soda-water  and  biscuits.  Just  as  I was 
opening  one  of  the  bottles  of  soda-water,  there 
was  a sound  of  wheels  on  the  drive  outside,  and 
a ring  at  the  bell. 

I had  unfastened  the  wires  of  the  cork,  and 
could  hot  put  the  bottle  down  to  run  at  once  to 
the  door.  One  of  the  female  servants  answered 
it.  I heard  a sort  of  half  scream — then  a sound 
of  footsteps  that  were  familiar  to  me. 

My  mistress  turned  round  from  the  piano, 
and  looked  at  me. 


44  William !”  she  said.  44  Do  you  know  that 
step  ?” 

Before  I could  answer,  the  door  was  pushed 
open,  and  Mr.  James  Smith  walked  into  the 
room. 

He  had  his  hat  on.  His  long  hair  flowed 
down  under  it  over  the  collar  of  his  coat ; his 
bright  black  eyes,  after  resting  an  instant  on 
my  mistress,  turned  to  Mr.  Meeke.  His  heavy 
eyebrows  met  together,  and  one  of  his  hands 
went  up  to  one  of  his  bushy  black  whiskers,  and 
pulled  at  it  angrily. 

44  You  here  again !”  he  said,  advancing  a few 
steps  toward  the  little  parson  who  sat  trembling 
all  over,  with  his  fiddle  hugged  up  in  his  arms 
as  if  it  had  been  a child. 

Seeing  her  villainous  husband  advance,  my 
mistress  moved  too,  so  as  to  face  him.  He 
turned  round  on  her  at  the  first  step  she  took, 
as  quick  as  lightning. 

44You  shameless  woman  1”  he  said.  “Can 
you  look  me  in  the  face  in  the  presence  of  that 
man  ?”  He  pointed,  as  he  spoke,  to  Mr.  Meeke. 

My  mistress  never  shrank  when  he  turned 
upon  her.  Not  a sign  of  fear  was  in  her  face 
when  they  confronted  each  other.  Not  the 
faintest  flush  of  anger  came  into  her  cheeks 
when  he  spoke.  The  sense  of  the  insult  and 
iqjury  that  he  had  inflicted  on  her,  and  the 
consciousness  of  knowing  his  guilty  secret,  gave 
her  all  her  self-possession  at  that  trying  moment. 
The  high  spirit  that  despised  him  spoke  its  con- 
tempt in  every  feature  of  her  calm,  haughty, 
unchanging  face. 

44 1 say  to  you  again,”  he  repeated,  finding 
that  she  did  not  answer  him.  44  How  dare  you 
look  me  in  the  face  in  the  presence  of  that  man  ?” 

She  raised  her  steady  eyes  to  his  hat,  which 
he  still  kept  on  his  head. 

44  Who  has  taught  you  to  come  into  a room 
and  speak  to  a lady  with  your  hat  on  ?”  she 
asked,  in  quietly-contemptuous  tones.  “Is 
that  a habit  which  is  sanctioned  by  your  new 
wife?” 

My  eyes  were  on  him  as  she  said  those  last 
words.  His  complexion,  naturally  dark  and 
swarthy,  changed  instantly  to  a livid  yellow 
white ; his  hand  caught  at  the  chair  nearest  to 
him ; and  he  dropped  into  it  heavily. 

44 1 don't  understand  you,”  he  said,  after  a 
moment  of  silence,  looking  about  the  room  un- 
steadily while  he  spoke. 

44  You  do,  ” said  my  mistress.  44  Your  tongue 
lies,  but  your  face  speaks  the  truth.” 

He  called  back  his  courage  and  audacity  by 
a desperate  effort,  and  started  up  from  the  chair 
again  with  an  oath.  The  instant  before  this 
happened  I thought  I heard  the  sound  of  a 
rustling  dress  in  the  passage  outside,  as  if  one 
of  the  woman  servants  was  stealing  up  to  listen 
outside  the  door.  I should  have  gone  at  once 
to  see  whether  this  was  the  case  or  not,  but  my 
master  stopped  me  just  after  he  had  risen  from 
the  chair. 

44  Order  the  bed  to  be  made  in  the  Red  Room, 
and  light  a fire  there  directly,”  he  said,  with  his 
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fiercest  look  and  in  his  roughest  tones.  4 4 When 
I ring  the  bell,  bring  me  a kettle  of  boiling 
water  and  a bottle  of  brandy.  As  for  you,”  he 
continued,  turning  toward  Mr.  Meeke,  who  still 
sat  pale  and  speechless  with  his  fiddle  hugged  up 
in  his  arms,  4 4 leave  the  house,  or  you  won’t 
find  your  cloth  any  protection  to  you.” 

At  this  insult  the  blood  flew  into  my  mis- 
tress’s face.  Before  she  could  say  any  thing 
Mr.  James  Smith  raised  his  voice  loud  enough 
to  drown  hers. 

“I  won’t  hear  another  word  from  you,”  he 
cried  out,  brutally.  44  You  have  been  talking 
like  a mad  woman — you  look  like  a mad  woman 
— you  are  out  of  your  senses.  As  sure  as  you 
lire  I’ll  have  you  examined  by  the  doctors  to- 
morrow. Why  .the  devil  do  you  stand  there, 
you  scoundrel  ?”  he  roared,  wheeling  round  on 
his  heel  to  me.  44  Why  don’t  you  obey  my  or- 
ders?” 

I looked  at  my  mistress.  If  she  had  directed 
me  to  knock  Mr.  James  Smith  down,  big  as  he 
was,  I think  at  that  moment  I could  have  done 
it. 

44  Do  as  he  tells  you,  William,”  she  said, 
squeezing  one  of  her  hands  firmly  over  her 
bosom,  as  if  she  was  trying  to  keep  down  the 
rising  indignation  in  that  way.  44  This  is  the 
last  order  of  his  giving  that  I shall  ask  you  to 
obey.” 

44  Do  you  threaten  me,  you  mad — ?”  He 
finished  the  question  by  a word  that  I shall  not 
repeat. 

44 1 tell  you,”  she  answered,  in  clear,  ringing, 
resolute  tones,  44  that  you  have  outraged  me 
past  all  forgiveness  and  all  endurance,  and  that 
you  shall  never  insult  me  again  as  you  have  in- 
sulted me  to-night.” 

After  saying  those  words,  Bhe  fixed  one  steady 
look  on  him,  then  turned  away  and  walked  slow- 
ly to  the  door. 

A minute  previously,  Mr.  Meeke  had  sum- 
moned courage  enough  to  get  up  and  leave  the 
room  quietly.  I noticed  him  walking  demurely 
away,  close  to  the  wall,  with  his  fiddle  held  un- 
der one  tail  of  his  long  frock  coat,  as  if  he  was 
afraid  that  the  savage  passions  of  Mr.  James 
Smith  might  be  wreaked  on  that  unoffending 
instrument.  He  got  to  the  door  before  my  mis- 
tress. As  be  softly  pulled  it  open,  I saw  him 
start,  and  I heard  the  rustling  of  the  gown  again 
in  the  passage  outside. 

My  mistress  followed  him  into  the  passage, 
turning,  however,  in  the  opposite  direction  to 
that  taken  by  the  little  parson,  in  order  to  reach 
the  stair-case  that  led  to  her  own  room.  I went 
out  next,  leaving  Mr.  James  Smith  alone. 

I overtook  Mr.  Meeke  in  the  hall,  and  opened 
the  door  for  him. 

44 1 beg  your  pardon,  Sir,”  I said,  “but  did 
you  come  upon  any  body  listening  outside  the 
music-room  when  you  left  it  just  now  ?” 

44  Yes,  William,”  said  Mr.  Meeke,  in  a faint 
voice.  44 1 think  it  was  the  French  maid.  But 
I was  so  dreadfully  agitated  that  I can’t  be  quite 
certain  about  it.” 


v Had  she  surprised  our  secret  ? That  was  the 
question  I asked  myself,  as  I went  away  to  light 
the  fire  in  the  Red  Room.  Calling  to  mind  the 
exact  time  at  which  I had  first  detected  the 
rustling  outside  the  door,  I came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  she  had  only  heard  the  last  part  of  the 
quarrel  between  my  mistress  and  her  rascal  of  a 
husband.  Those  bold  words  about  the  44  new 
wife,”  had  been  assuredly  spoken  before  I heard 
Josephine  stealing  up  to  the  door. 

44  As  soon  as  the  fire  was  alight  and  the  bed 
made,  I went  back  to  the  music-room  to  an- 
nounce that  my  orders  had  been  obeyed.  Mr. 
James  Smith  was  walking  up  and  down,  in  a 
perturbed  way,  still  keeping  his  hat  on.  He 
followed  me  to  the  Red  Room  without  saying  a 
word.  Ten  minutes  later,  he  rang  for  the  ket- 
tle and  the  bottle  of  brandy.  When  I took  them 
in,  I found  him  unpacking  a small  carpet-bag 
which  was  the  only  luggage  he  had  brought  with 
him.  He  still  kept  silence,  and  did  not  appear 
to  take  any  notice  of  me.  I left  him  for  the 
night  without  our  having  exchanged  so  much  as 
a single  word. 

Sq  far  as  I could  tell  the  night  passed  quietly. 

The  next  morning  I heard  that  my  mistress 
was  suffering  so  severely  from  a nervous  attack 
that  she  was  unable  to  rise  from  her  bed.  It 
was  no  surprise  to  me  to  be  told  that,  knowing, 
as  I did,  what  she  had  gone  through  the  night 
before. 

Abont  nine  o’clock  I went  with  the  hot  water 
to  the  Red  Room.  After  knocking  twice,  I 
tried  the  door,  and,  finding  it  not  locked,  went 
in  with  the  jug  in  my  hand. 

I looked  at  the  bed ; I looked  all  round  the 
room.  Not  a sign  of  Mr.  James  Smith  was  to 
be  seen  any  where. 

Judging  by  appearances  the  bed  had  certain- 
ly been  occupied.  Thrown  across  the  counter- 
pane lay  the  night-gown  he  had  worn.  I took 
it  up  and  saw  some  spots  on  it.  I looked  at 
them  a little  closer.  They  were  spots  of  blood. 


CHAPTER  HI. 

The  first  amazement  and  alarm  produced  by 
this  discovery  deprived  me  of  my  presence  of 
mind.  Without  stopping  to  think  what  I ought 
to  do  first,  I ran  back  to  the  servants’  hall,  call- 
ing out  that  something  had  happened  to  my 
master.  All  the  household  hurried  directly  into 
the  Red  Room,  Josephine  among  the  rest  I 
was  first  brought  to  my  senses,  as  it  were,  by 
observing  the  strange  expression  of  her  counte- 
nance when  she  saw  the  bed-gown  and  the 
empty  room.  All  the  other  servants  were  be- 
wildered and  frightened.  She  alone,  after  giv- 
ing a little  start,  recovered  herself  directly.  A 
look  of  devilish  satisfaction  broke  out  on  her 
face ; and  she  left  the  room  quickly  and  quietly, 
without  exchanging  a word  with  any  of  us.  I 
saw  this,  and  it  aroused  my  suspicions.  There 
is  no  need  to  mention  what  they  were,  for,  as 
events  soon  showed,  they  were  entirely  wide  of 
the  mark. 
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Having  come  to  myself  a little,  I sent  them 
all  out  of  the  room,  except  the  coachman.  We 
two  then  examined  the  place.  The  Red  Room 
was  usually  occupied  by  visitors.  ILwas  on  the 
ground  floor,  and  looked  out  into  the  garden. 
We  found  the  window-shutters,  which  I had 
barred  over  night,  open,  but  the  window  itself 
was  down.  The  Are  had  been  out  long  enough 
for  the  grate  to  be  quite  cold.  Half  the  bottle 
of  brandy  had  been  drunk.  The  carpet-bag  was 
gone.  There  were  no  marks  of  violence  or 
struggling  any  where  about  the  bed  or  the  room. 
We  examined  every  comer  carefully,  but  made 
no  other  discoveries  than  these. 

When  I returned  to  the  servants’  hall,  bad 
news  of  my  mistress  was  awaiting  me  there. 
The  unusual  noise  and  confusion  in  the  house 
had  reached  her  ears,  and  she  had  been  told 
what  had  happened  without  sufficient  caution 
being  exercised  in  preparing  her  to  hear  it.  In 
her  weak,  nervous  state,  the  shock  of  the  intel- 
ligence had  qhite  prostrated  her.  She  had  fallen 
into  a swoon,  and  had  been  brought  back  to  her 
senses  with  the  greatest  difficulty.  As  to  giving 
me  or  any  body  else  directions  what  to  do,  un- 
der the  embarrassing  circumstances  which  had 
now  occurred,  she  was  totally  incapable  of  the 
effort. 

I waited  till  the  middle  of  the  day,  in  the 
hope  that  she  might  get  strong  enough  to  give 
her  orders;  but  no  message  came  from  her. 
At  last  I resolved  to  send  and  ask  her  what  she 
thought  it  best  to  do.  Josephine  was  the  proper 
person  to  go  on  this  errand ; but  when  I asked 
for  Josephine,  she  was  nowhere  to  be  found. 
The  housemaid,  who  had  searched  for  her  in- 
effectually, brought  word  that  her  bonnet  and 
shawl  were  not  hanging  in  their  usnal  places. 
The  parlor-maid,  who  had  been  in  attendance 
in  my  mistress’s  room,  came  down  while  we 
were  all  aghast  at  this  new  disappearance.  She 
could  only  tell  us  that  Josephine  had  begged 
her  to  do  lady’s  maid’s  duty  that  morning  as 
she  was  not  well.  Not  well!  And  the  first 
result  of  her  illness  appeared  to  be  that  she  had 
left  the  house! 

I cautioned  the  servants  on  no  account  to 
mention  this  circumstance  to  my  mistress,  and 
then  went  up  stairs  myself  to  knock  at  her  door, 
and  ask  if  I might  count  on  her  approval  if  I 
wrote,  in  her  name,  to  her  relation  the  lawyer 
in  London,  and  if  I afterward  went  and  gave 
information  of  what  had  occurred  to  the  near- 
est justice  of  the  peace.  I might  have  sent 
to  make  this  inquiry  through  one  of  the  fe- 
male servants;  but  by  this  time,  though  not 
natijrally  suspicious,  I had  got  to  distrust  every 
body  in  the  house,  whether  they  deserved  it  or 
not. 

So  I asked  the  question  myself,  standing  out- 
side the  door.  My  mistress  thanked  me  in  a 
faint  voice,  and  begged  me  to  do  what  I had 
proposed  immediately. 

I went  into  my  own  bedroom  and  wrote  to 
the  lawyer,  merely  telling  him  that  Mr.  James 
Smith  had  appeared  unexpectedly  at  the  Hall, 


and  that  events  had  occurred  in  consequence 
which  required  his  immediate  presence.  1 mad<> 
the  letter  up  like  a parcel,  and  sent  the  coach- 
man with  it  to  catch  the  mail  on  its  way«through 
to  London. 

The  next  thing  was  to  go  to  the  justice  of  the 
peace.  The  nearest  lived  about  five  miles  off, 
and  was  well  acquainted  with  my  mistress.  He 
was  an  old  bachelor,  and  he  kept  house  with  his 
brother  who  was  a widower.  The  two  were 
much  respected  and  beloved  in  the  county,  being 
kind,  unaffected  gentlemen  who  did  a great  deal 
of  good  among  the  poor.  The  justice  was  Mr. 
Robert  Nicholson,  and  his  brother,  the  widower, 
was  Mr.  Philip. 

I had  got  my  hat  on,  and  was  asking  the 
groom  which  horse  I had  better  take,  when  an 
open  carriage  drove  up  to  the  house.  It  con- 
tained Mr.  Philip  Nicholson  and  two  persons  in 
plain  clothes,  not  exactly  servants  and  not  ex- 
actly gentlemen,  as  far  as  I could  judge. 

Mr.  Philip  looked  at  me,  when  I touched  my 
hat  to  him,  in  a very  grave,  downcast  way,  and 
asked  for  my  mistress.  I told  him  she  was  ill 
in  bed.  He  shook  his  head  at  hearing  that,  and 
said  he  wished  to  speak  to  me  in  private.  1 
showed  him  into  the  library.  One  of  the  men 
in  plain  clothes  followed  us,  and  sat  in  the  hall. 
The  other  waited  with  the  carriage. 

“I  was  just  going  out,  Sir,”  I said,  as  I set  a 
chair  for  him,  “ to  speak  to  Mr.  Robert  Nichol- 
son about  a very  extraordinary  circumstance — •” 

“ I know  what  you  refer  to,”  said  Mr.  Philip, 
cutting  me  short  rather  abruptly,  “and  I must 
beg,  for  reasons  which  will  presently  appear, 
that  you  will  make  no  statement  of  any  sort  to 
me  until  you  have  first  heard  what  I have  to 
say.  I am  here  on  a very  serious  and  a very 
shocking  errand,  which  deeply  concerns  your 
mistress  and  you.” 

His  face  suggested  something  worse  than  his 
words  expressed.  My  heart  began  to  beat  fast, 
and  I felt  that  I was  turning  pale. 

“Your  master,  Mr.  James  Smith,”  he  went 
on,  “came  here  unexpectedly,  yesterday  even- 
ing, and  slept  in  this  house  last  night.  Before 
he  retired  to  rest,  he  and  your  mistress  had  high 
words  together,  which  ended,  I am  sorry  to 
hear,  in  a threat  of  a serious ’nature  addressed 
by  Mrs.  James  Smith  to  her  husband.  They 
slept  in  separate  rooms.  This  morning  you 
went  into  your  master’s  room  and  saw  no  sign 
of  him  there.  You  only  found  his  night-gown 
on  the  bed,  spotted  with  blood.” 

“Yes,  Sir,”  I said,  in  as  steady  a voice  as  1 
could  command.  “Quite  true.” 

“Iam  not  examining  you,”  said  Mr.  Philip. 
“I  am  only  making  a certain  statement,  the 
truth  of  which  you  can  admit  or  deny  before  my 
brother.” 

“Before  your  brother,  Sir!”  I repeated. 
“Am  I suspected  of  any  thing  wrong?” 

“There  is  a suspicion  that  Mr.  James  Smith 
has  been  murdered,”  was  the  answer  I received 
to  that  question. 

My  flesh  began  to  creep  all  over  from  head 
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to  foot.  I tried  to  speak  again,  bnt  the  words 
would  not  come. 

“I  am  shocked,  I am  horrified  to  say, ” Mr. 
Philip  toent  on,  4 ‘that  the  suspicion  affects  your 
mistress,  in  the  first  place,  and  you,  in  the  sec- 
ond.*’ 

I shall  not  attempt  to  describe  what  I felt 
when  he  said  that.  No  words  of  mine,  no  words 
of  any  body’s,  could  give  an  idea  of  it.  What 
Other  men  would  have  done  in  my  situation  I 
don’t  know.  I stood  before  Mr.  Philip,  staring 
straight  at  him,  without  speaking,  without  mov- 
ing, almost  without  breathing.  If  he,  or  any 
other  man,  had  struck  me  at  that  moment,  I do 
not  believe  I should  have  felt  the  blow. 

“Both  my  brother  and  myself,”  said  Mr. 
Philip,  “ have  such  unfeigned  respect  for  your 
mistress,  such  sympathy  for  her  under  these 
frightful  circumstances,  and  such  an  implicit  be- 
lief in  her  capability  of  proving  her  innocence, 
that  we  are  desirous  of  sparing  her  in  this  dread- 
ful trial  as  much  as  possible.  For  those  reasons, 
I have  undertaken  to  come  here  with  the  persons 
appointed  to  execute  my  brother’s  warrant — ’* 

44  Warrant,  Sir !”  I said,  getting  command  of 
my  voice  as  he  pronounced  that  word.  “A 
warrant  against  my  mistress!" 

44  Against  her  and  against  you,"  said  Mr. 
Philip.  4 4 The  suspicious  circumstances  have 
been  sworn  to  by  a competent  witness,  who  has 
declared  on  oath  that  your  mistress  is  guilty, 
and  that  you  are  an  accomplice." 

44  What  witness,  Sir?" 

44  Your  mistress’s  French  maid,  who  came  to 
my  brother  this  morning,  and  who  has  made  her 
deposition  in  due  form." 

* 44  And  who  is  as  false  as  hell,"  I cried  out 

passionately,  44  in  every  word  she  says  against 
my  mistress  and  against  me.” 

44 1 hope — no,  I will  go  farther,  and  say,  I 
believe  she  is, " said  Mr.  Philip.  44  But  her  per- 
jury must  be  proved,  and  the  necessary  exam- 
ination must  take  place.  My  carriage  is  going 
back  to  my  brother’s,  and  you  will  go  in  it  in 
charge  of  one  of  my  men,  who  has  the  warrant 
to  take  you  in  custody.  I shall  remain  here 
with  the  man  who  is  waiting  in  the  hall ; and, 
before  any  steps  are  taken  to  execute  the  other 
warrant,  I shall  send  for  the  doctor  to  ascertain 
when  your  mistress  can  be  removed." 

“Oh,  my  poor  mistress!"  I said.  “This 
will  be  the  death  of  her,  Sir." 

44 1 will  take  care  that  the  shock  shall  strike 
her  as  tenderly  as  possible,"  said  Mr.  Philip. 
44 1 am  here  for  that  express  purpose.  She  has 
my  deepest  sympathy  and  respect,  and  shall  have 
every  help  and  alleviation  that  I can  afford  her.*’ 

The  hearing  him  say  that,  and  the  seeing 
how  sincerely  he  meant  what  he  said,  was  the 
first  gleam  of  comfort  in  the  dreadful  affliction 
that  had  befallen  us.  I felt  this ; I felt  a burn- 
ing anger  against  the  wretch  who  had  done  her 
best  to  ruin  my  mistress’s  fair  name  and  mine ; 
but  in  every  other  respect,  I was  like  a man  who 
had  been  stunned,  and  whose  faculties  had  not 
perfectly  recovered  from  the  shock.  Mr.  Philip 
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was  obliged  to  remind  me  that  time  w?<s  of  im- 
portance, and  that  I had  better  give  myself  up 
immediat  y on  the  merciful  terms  which  his 
kindness  offered  to  me.  I acknowledged  that, 
and  wished  him  good-morning.  But  a mist 
seemed  to  come  over  my  eyes  as  I turned  round 
to  go  away ; a mist  that  prevented  me  from  find- 
ing my  way  to  the  door.  Mr.  Philip  opened  it 
for  me,  and  said  a friendly  word  or  two  which 
I could  hardly  hear.  The  man  waiting  outside 
took  me  to  his  companion  in  the  carnage  at  the 
door,  and  I was  driven  away — a prisoner  for  the 
first  time  in  my  life. 

On  our  way  to  the  Justice’s,  what  little  think- 
ing faculty  I had  left  in  me  was  all  occupied  in 
the  attempt  to  trace  a motive  for  the  inconceiva- 
ble treachery  and  falsehood  of  which  the  French 
woman  had  been  guilty.  Her  words,  her  looks, 
and  her  manner,  on  that  unfortunate  day  when 
my  mistress  so  far  forgot  herself  as  to  strike  her, 
came  back  dimly  to  my  memory,  and  led  to  the 
inference  that  part  of  the  motive,  at  least,  of 
which  I was  in  search  might  be  referred  to  what 
had  happened  on  that  occasion.  But  was  this 
the  only  reason  for  herdevilish  vengeance  against 
my  mistress?  And,  even  if  it  were  so,  what 
fancied  injuries  had  I done  her  ? Why  should 
I be  included  in  the  false  accusation  ? In  the 
dazed  state  of  my  faculties,  at  that  time,  I was 
quite  incapable  of  seeking  the  answer  to  these 
questions.  My  mind  was  clouded  all  over,  and 
I gave  up  the  attempt  to  clear  it  in  despair. 

I was  brought  before  Mr.  Robert  Nicholson 
that  day,  and  the  fiend  of  a French  woman  was 
examined  in  my  presence.  The  first  sight  of 
her  face — with  its  wicked  self-possession,  with 
its  smooth,  leering  triumph — so  sickened  and 
horrified  me  that  I turned  my  head  away  and 
never  looked  at  her  a second  time  throughout 
the  proceedings.  The  answers  she  gave  amount- 
ed to  a mere  repetition  of  the  deposition  to  which 
she  had  already  sworn.  I listened  to  them  with 
the  most  breathless  attention,  and  was  thunder- 
struck at  the  inconceivable  artfulness  with  which 
she  had  mixed  up  truth  and  falsehood  in  her 
charge  against  my  mistress  and  me. 

This  was,  in  substance,  what  she  now  stated 
in  my  presence : 

After  describing  the  manner  of  Mr.  James 
Smith’s  arrival  at  the  Hall,  the  witness,  Jo- 
sephine Durand,  confessed  that  she  had  been 
led  to  listen  at  the  music-room  door  by  hearing 
angry  voices  inside ; and  she  then  described, 
truly  enough,  the  latter  part  of  the  altercation; 
between  husband  and  wife.  Fearing,  after  this, 
that  something  serious  might  happen,  she  had 
kept  watch  in  her  room,  which  was  on  the  same 
floor  as  her  mistress’s.  She  had  heard  her  mis- 
tress’s door  open  softly,  between  one  and  two  in 
the  morning — had  followed  her  mistress,  who 
carried  a small  lamp,  along  the  passage  and 
down  the  stairs  into  the  hall — had  hidden  her- 
self in  the  porter’s  chair — had  seen  her  mistress 
pass  on  the  way  that  led  to  the  Red  Room,  with 
the  dagger  in  the  green  sheath  in  her  hand — 
had  followed  her  again,  and  seen  her  softly 
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enter  the  Red  Room  — bad  heard  the  heavy 
breathing  of  Mr.  James  Smith,  which  gave  token 
that  he  was  asleep — had  slipped  into  an  empty 
room,  next  door  to  the  Red  Room,  and  had 
waited  there  about  a quarter  of  an  hour,  when 
her  mistress  came  out  again  with  the  dagger  in 
her  hand — had  followed  her  mistress  again  into 
i he  hall,  where  she  had  put  the  dagger  back  in 
its  place — had  seen  her  mistress  turn  into  a side 
passage  that  led  to  my  room — had  heard  her 
knock  at  my  door,  and  heard  me  answer  and 
open  it — had  hidden  again  in  the  porter’s  chair 
— had,  after  a while,  seen  me  and  my  mistress 
|)ass  together  into  the  passage  that  led  to  the  Red 
Room — had  watched  us  both  into  the  Red  Room 
— and  had  then,  through  fear  of  being  discov- 
ered and  murdered  herself,  if  she  risked  detec- 
tion any  longer,  stolen  back  to  her  own  from 
for  the  rest  of  the  night. 

After  deposing,  on  oath,  to  the  truth  of  these 
atrocious  falsehoods,  and  declaring,  in  conclu- 
sion, that  Mr.  James  Smith  had  been  murdered 
by  my  mistress,  and  that  I was  an  accomplice, 
the  French  woman  had  further  asserted,  in  order 
to  show  a motive  for  the  crime,  that  Mr.  Meeke 
was  my  mistress’s  lover,  that  he  had  been  for- 
bidden the  house  by  her  husband,  and  that  he 
was  found  in  the  house,  and  alone  with  her,  on 
the  evening  of  Mr.  James  Smith’s  return.  Here 
again  there  were  some  grains  of  truth  cunningly 
mixed  up  with  a revolting  lie,  and  they  had 
their  effect  in  giving  to  the  falsehood  a look  of 
probability. 

I was  cautioned  in  the  usual  manner,  and 
asked  if  I had  any  thing  to  say.  1 replied  that 
I was  innocent,  but  that  I would  wait  for  legal 
assistance  before  I defended  myself.  The  Jus- 
tice remanded  me;  and  the  examination  was 
over.  Three  days  later  my  unhappy  mistress 
was  subjected  to  the  same  trial.  I was  not  al- 
lowed to  communicate  with  her.  All  I knew 
was  that  the  lawyer  had  arrived  from  London 
to  help  her.  Toward  the  evening  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  see  me.  He  shook  his  head  sorrow- 
fully when  I asked  after  my  mistress. 

“Iam  afraid,”  he  said,  “ that  the  horror  of 
the  situation  in  which  that  vile  woman  has 
placed  her  has  affected  her  brain.  Weakened 
by  her  previous  agitation,  she  seems  to  have 
sunk  altogether  under  this  last  shock,  tenderly 
and  carefully  as  Mr.  Philip  Nicholson  broke  the 
bad  news  to  her.  All  her  feelings  appeared  to 
i/C  strangely  blunted  at  the  examination  to-day. 

: he  answered  the  questions  put  to  her  quite 
correctly,  but  at  the  same  time  quite  mechan- 
ically, with  no  change  in  her  complexion,  or  in 
her  tone  of  voice,  or  in  her  manner,  from  begin- 
ning to  end.  It  is  a sad  thing,  William,  when 
women  can  not  get  their  natural  vent  of  weep- 
ing, and  your  mistress  has  not  shed  a tear  since 
she  left  Darrock  Hall.” 

“But  surely,  Sir,”  I said,  “if  my  examina- 
tion has  not  proved  the  French  woman’s  perjury, 
my  mistress’s  examination  must  have  exposed 
it?” 

“ Nothing  will  expose  it,”  answered  the  law- 


yer, “ but  producing  Mr.  James  Smith,  or,  at 
least,  legally  proving  that  he  is  alive.  Morally 
speaking,  I have  no  doubt  that  the  Justice  be- 
fore whom  you  have  been  examined  is  as  firm- 
ly convinced  as  we  can  be  that  the  French  wo- 
man has  peijured  herself.  Morally  speaking, 
he  believes  that  those  threats  which  your  mis- 
tress unfortunately  used,  referred  (as  she  said 
they  did,  to-day)  to  her  intention  of  leaving  the 
Hall  early  in  the  morning,  with  you  for  her  at- 
tendant, and  coming  to  me,  if  she  had  been 
well  enough  to  travel,  to  seek  effectual  legal  pro- 
tection from  her  husband  for  the  future.  Mr. 
Nicholson  believes  that;  and  I,  who  know  more 
of  the  circumstances  than  he  does,  believe 
also  that  Mr.  James  Smith  stole  away  from 
Darrock  Hall  in  the  night  under  fear  of  being 
indicted  for  bigamy.  But  if  I can't  find  him ; 
if  I can’t  prove  him  to  be  alive ; if  I can’t  ac- 
count for  those  spots  of  blood  on  the  night- 
gown, the  accidental  circumstances  of  the  case 
remain  unexplained — your  mistress’s  rash  lan- 
guage, the  bad  terms  on  which  she  has  lived 
with  her  husband,  and  her  unlucky  disregard 
of  appearances  in  keeping  up  her  intercourse 
with  Mr.  Mecke,  all  tell  dead  against  ns — and 
the  Justice  has  no  alternative,  in  a legal  point 
of  view,  but  to  remand  you  both,  as  he  has  now 
done,  for  the  production  of  further  evidence.” 

“But  how,  then,  in  Heaven’s  name,  is  onr 
innocence  to  be  proved,  Sir?”  I asked. 

“In  the  first  place,”  said  the  lawyer,  “by 
finding  Mr.  James  Smith ; and,  in  the  second 
place,  by  persuading  him,  when  he  is  found,  to 
come  forward  and  declare  himself.” 

“Do  you  really  believe,  Sir,”  said  I,  “that 
he  would  hesitate  to  do  that,  when  he  knows 
the  horrible  charge  to  which  his  disappearance 
has  exposed  his  wife?  ♦ He  is  a heartless  villain, 
I know ; but  sure — ” 

“ I don’t  suppose,”  said  the  lawyer,  cutting 
me  short,  “ that  he  is  quite  scoundrel  enough  to 
decline  coming  forward,  supposing  he  ran  no 
risk  by  doing  so.  But  remember  that  he  has 
placed  himself  in  a position  to  be  tried  for  biga- 
my, and  that  he  believes  your  mistress  will  put 
the  law  in  force  against  him.” 

I had  forgotten  that  circumstance.  My  heart 
sank  within  me  when  it  was  recalled  to  my  mem- 
ory, and  I could  say  nothing  more. 

“It  is  a very  serious  thing,”  the  lawyer  went 
on  ; “ it  is  a downright  offense  against  the  law 
of  the  land  to  make  any  private  offer  of  a com- 
promise to  this  man.  Knowing  what  we  know, 
our  duty  as  good  citizens,  is  to  give  such  inform- 
ation as  may  bring  him  to  trial.  I tell  you 
plainly  that,  if  I did  not  6tand  toward  your 
mistress  in  the  position  of  a relation,  as  well  as 
a legal  adviser,  I should  think  twice  about  run- 
ning the  risk — the  very  serious  risk — on  which 
I am  now  about  to  venture  for  her  soke.  As  it 
is,  I have  taken  the  right  measures  to  assure 
Mr.  James  Smith  that  he  will  not  be  treated 
according  to  his  deserts.  When  be  knows  what 
the  circumstances  are,  he  will  trust  us — suppos- 
ing always  that  wc  can  find  him.  The  search 
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about  this  neighborhood  has  been  quite  useless. 

I have  sent  private  instructions  by  to-day’s  post 
to  Mr.  Dark  in  London,  and  with  them  a care- 
fully-worded form  of  advertisement  for  the  pub- 
lic newspapers.  You  may  rest  assured  that  ev- 
ery human  means  of  tracing  him  will  be  tried 
forthwith.  In  the  mean  time,  I have  an  im- 
portant question  to  put  to  you  about  the  French 
woman.  She  may  know  more  than  we  think 
she  does ; she  may  have  surprised  the  secret  of 
the  second  marriage,  and  may  be  keeping  it  in 
reserve  to  use  against  us.  If  this  should  turn 
out  to  be  the  case,  I shall  want  some  other  chance 
against  her  besides  the  chance  of  indicting  her 
for  peijury.  As  to  her  motive,  now,  for  making' 
this  horrible  accusation,  what  can  you  tell  nle 
about  that,  William?” 

“Her  motive  against  me,  Sir?” 

“No,  no ! not  against  you.  I can  see  plain- 
ly enough  that  she  accuses  you  because  it  is 
necessary  to  do  so  to  add  to  the  probability  of 
her  story — which,  of  course,  assumes  that  you 
helped  your  mistress  to  dispose  of  the  dead 
body.  You  are  coolly  sacrificed  to  some  devil- 
ish vengeance  against  her  mistress.  Let  us  get 
at  that  first.  Has  there  ever  been  a quarrel  be- 
tween them?” 

I told  him  of  the  quarrel,  and  of  how  Joseph- 
ine bad  looked  and  talked  when  she  showed 
me  her  cheek. 

“ Yes,”  he  said,  “ that  is  a strong  motive  for 
revenge,  with  a naturally  pitiless,  vindictive  j 
woman.  But  is  that  all  ? Had  your  mistress 
any  hold  over  her?  Is  there  any  self-interest 
mixed  up  along  with  this  motive  of  vengeance? 
Think  a little,  William.  Has  any  thing  ever  hap- 
pened in  the  house  to  compromise  this  woman, 
or  to  make  her  fancy  herself  compromised?” 

The  remembrance  of  my  mistress's  lost  trink- 
ets and  handkerchiefs,  which  later  and  greater 
troubles  had  put  out  of  my  mind,  flashed  back 
into  my  memory  while  he  spoke.  I told  him 
immediately  of  the  alarm  in  the  house  when 
the  loss  was  discovered. 

“Did  your  mistress  suspect  Josephine  and 
question  her?”  he  asked,  eagerly. 

“No,  Sir,”  I replied.  “Before  she  could 
say  a word  Josephine  impudently  asked  who 
Bhe  suspected,  and  boldly  offered  her  own  boxes 
to  be  searched.” 

The  lawyer’s  face  turned  red  as  scarlet.  He 
jumped  out  of  his  chair,  and  hit  me  such  a 
smack  on  the  shoulder  that  1 thought  he  had 
gone  mad. 

“By  Jupiter,  William  I”  he  cried  out,  “we 
have  got  the  whip  hand  of  that  she-devil  at 
last!” 

I looked  at  him  in  astonishment. 

“Why,  man  alive  !”  he  said,  “don’t  you  see 
how  it  is?  Josephine’s  the  thief!  I am  as 
sure  of  it  as  that  you  and  I are  talking  together. 
This  vile  accusation  against  your  mistress  an- 
swers another  purpose  besides  the  vindictive  one 
—it  is  the  very  best  screen  that  the  wretch  could 
possibly  set  up  to  hide  herself  from  detection, 
it  has  stopped  your  mistress  and  you  from  mov- 


ing in  the  matter ; it  exhibits  her  in  the  false 
character  of  an  honest  witness  against  a couple 
of  criminals ; it  gives  her  time  to  dispose  of  the 
goods,  or  to  hide  them,  or  to  do  any  thing  she 
likes  with  them.  Stop ! let  me  be  quite  sure 
that  I know  what  the  lost  things  are.  A pair 
of  bracelets,  three  rings,  and  a lot  of  lace  pock- 
et-handkerchiefs— is  that  what  you  said  ?” 

“Yes,  Sir.” 

“Your  mistress  will  describe  them  particu- 
larly, and  I will  take  the  right  steps  the  first 
thing  to-morrow  morning.  Good-evening,  Will- 
iam, and  keep  up  your  spirits.  It  shan’t  be  my 
fault  if  you  don’t  soon  see  the  French  woman  in 
the  right  place  for  her — at  the  prisoner's  bar.” 

With  that  farewell  he  went  out.  The  days 
passed,  and  I did  not  see  him  again  until  the 
period  of  my  remand  had  expired.  On  this 
occasion,  when  I once  more  appeared  before  the 
Justice,  my  mistress  appeared  with  me.  The 
first  sight  of  her  absolutely  startled  me — she 
was  so  sadly  altered.  Her  face  looked  so  pinched 
and  thin  that  it  was  like  the  face  of  an  old  wo- 
man. The  dull  vacant  resignation  of  her  ex- 
pression was  something  shocking  to  Bee.  It 
changed  a little  when  her  eyes  first  turned 
heavily  toward  me ; and  she  whispered,  with  a 
faint  smile,  “ I am  sorry  for  you,  William  : I 
am  very,  very  sorry  for  you.”  But  as  soon  as 
she  had  said  those  words  the  blank  look  re- 
turned, and  she  sat  with  her  head  drooping  for- 
ward, quiet  and  inattentive,  and  hopeless,  so 
changed  a being  that  her  oldest  friends  would 
hardly  have  known  her. 

Our  examination  was  a mere  formality. 
There  was  no  additional  evidence,  either  for  or 
against  us,  and  we  were  remanded  again  for  an- 
other week. 

I asked  the  lawyer,  privately,  if  any  chance 
had  offered  itself  of  tracing  Mr.  James  Smith. 
He  looked  mysterious,  and  only  said  in  answer, 
“Hope  for  the  best.”  I inquired  next,  if  any 
progress  had  been  made  toward  fixing  the  guilt 
of  the  robbery  on  the  French  woman. 

“I  never  boast,”  he  replied.  4 1 But,  canning 
as  she  is,  I should  not  be  surprised  if  Mr.  Dark 
and  I,  together,  turned  out  to  be  more  than  a 
match  for  her.” 

Mr.  Dark  I There  was  something  in  the 
mere  mention  of  his  name  that  gave  me  confi- 
dence. If  I could  only  have  got  my  poor  mis- 
tress’s sad  dazed  face  out  of  my  mind,  I should 
not  fafcve  had  much  depression  of  spirits  to  com- 
plain of  during  the  interval  of  time  that  elapsed 
between  the  second  examination  and  the  third. 

On  the  third  appearance  of  my  mistress  and 
myself  before  the  Justice,  I noticed  some  faces 
in  the  room  which  I had  not  seen  there  before. 
Greatly  to  my  astonishment — for  the  previous 
examinations  had  been  conducted  as  privately 
as  possible — I remarked  the  presence  of  two  of 
the  servants  from  .the  Hall,  and  of  three  or  four 
of  the  tenants  on  the  Darrock  estate,  who  lived 
nearest  to  the  house.  They  all  sat  together  on 
one  side  of  the  justice-room.  Opposite  to  them, 
and  close  at  the  side  of  a door,  stood  my  old 
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acquaintance  Mr.  Dark,  with  his  big  snuff-box, 
his  jolly  face,  and  his  winking  eye.  He  nodded 
to  me,  when  I looked  at  him,  as  jauntily  as  if 
we  were  meeting  at  a party  of  pleasure.  The 
French  woman,  who  had  been  summoned  to  the 
examination,  had  a chair  placed  opposite  to  the 
witness-box,  and  in  a line  with  the  seat  occu- 
pied by  my  poor  mistress,  whose  looks,  as  I was 
grieved  to  see,  were  not  altered  for  the  better. 
The  lawyer  from  London  was  with  her,  and  I 
stood  behind  her  chair.  We  were  all  quietly 
disposed  in  the  room  in  this  way,  when  the 
Justice,  Mr.  Robert  Nicholson,  came  in  with 
his  brother.  It  might  have  been  only  fancy, 
but  I thought  I could  see  in  both  their  faces 
that  something  remarkable  had  happened  since 
we  had  met  at  the  last  examination. 

The  deposition  of  Josephine  Durand  was 
read  over  by  the  clerk,  and -she  was  asked  if  she 
had  any  thing  to  add  to  it.  She  replied  in  the 
negative.  The  Justice  then  appealed  to  my 
mistress’s  relation,  the  lawyer,  to  know  if  he 
could  produce  any  evidence  relating  to  the 
charge  against  his  clients. 

44  I have  evidence,”  answered  the  lawyer,  get- 
ting briskly  on  his  legs,  “which,  I believe,  Sir, 
will  justify  me  in  asking  for  their  discharge.” 

“Where  are  your  witnesses?”  inquired  the 
Justice,  looking  hard  at  the  French  woman 
while  he  spoke. 

“One  of  them  is  in  waiting,  your  worship,” 
said  Mr.  Dark,  opening  the  door  near  which  he 
was  standing. 

He  went  ont  of  the  room,  remained  away 
about  a minute,  and  returned  with  his  witness 
at  his  heels.  My  heart  gave  a bound  as  if  it 
would  jump  out  of  my  body.  There,  with  his  long 
hair  cut  short,  and  his  bushy  whiskers  shaved 
off— there,  in  his  own  proper  person,  safe  and 
sound  as  ever,  was  Mr.  James  Smith! 

The  French  woman’s  iron  nature  resisted  the 
shock  of  his  unexpected  presence  on  the  scene 
with  a steadiness  that  was  nothing  short  of  mar- 
velous. Her  thin  lips  closed  together  con- 
vulsively, and  there  was  a slight  movement  in 
the  muscles  of  her  throat.  But  not  a word,  not 
a sign  betrayed  her.  Even  the  yellow  tinge  of 
her  complexion  remained  absolutely  unchanged. 

“It  is  not  necessary,  Sir,  that  I should  waste 
time  and  words  in  referring  to  the  wicked  and 
preposterous  charge  against  my  clients,”  said 
the  lawyer,  addressing  Mr.  Robert  Nicholson. 
“ The  one  sufficient  justification  for  discMtrging 
them  immediately  is  before  you  at  this  moment, 
in  the  person  of  that  gentleman.  There,  Sir, 
stands  the  murdered  Mr.  James  Smith,  of  Dar- 
rock  Hall,  alive  and  well,  to  answer  for  him- 
self.” 

4 4 That  is  not  the  man ! ” cried  the  French  wo- 
man, her  shrill  voice  just  as  high,  clear,  and 
steady  as  ever.  “ I denounce  that  man  as  an 
impostor  I Of  my  own  knowledge  I deny  that 
he  is  Mr.  James  Smith!” 

“No  doubt  you  do,”  said  the  lawyer;  “but 
we  will  prove  his  identity  for  all  that.” 

The  first  witness  called  was  Mr.  Philip  Nich- 
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olson.  He  could  swear  that  he  had  seen  Mr. 

James  Smith,  and  spoken  to  him,  at  least  a doz- 
en times.  The  person  now  before  him  was  Mr. 

James  Smith,  altered  as  to  personal  appearance 
by  having  his  hair  cut  short,  and  his  whiskers 
shaved  off,  but  still,  unmistakably,  the  man  he 
assumed  to  be. 

44  Conspiracy  I”  said  the  French  woman,  hiss- 
ing the  word  out  viciously  between  her  teeth. 

“If  you  are  not  silent,”  said  Mr.  Robert 
Nicholson,  “you  will  be  removed  from  the 
room.  It  will  sooner  meet  the  ends  of  justice,” 
he  went  on,  addressing  the  lawyer,  44  if  you 
prove  the  question  of  identity  by  witnesses  who 
have  been  in  habits  of  daily  communication 
tfith  Mr.  James  Smith.” 

Upon  this,  one  of  the  servants  from  the  Hall 
was  placed  in  the  box.  The  alteration  in  his 
master’s  appearance  evidently  puzzled  the  man. 

Besides  the  perplexing  change  already  adverted 
to,  there  was  also  a change  in  Mr.  James  Smith’s 
expression  and  manner.  Rascal  as  he  was,  I 
must  do  him  the  justice  to  say  that  he  looked 
startled  and  ashamed  when  he  first  caught  sight 
of  his  unfortunate  wife.  The  servant,  who  was 
used  to  be  eyed  tyrannically  by  him,  and  ordered 
about  roughly,  stammered  and  hesitated  on  be- 
ing asked  to  swear  to  his  identity. 

“I  can  hardly  say  for  certain,  Sir,”  said  the 
man,  addressing  the  Justice  in  a bewildered 
manner.  44  He  is  like  my  master,  and  yet  ho 
isn’t.  If  he  wore  whiskers  and  had  his  hair 
long,  and  if  he  was,  saving  your  presence,  Sir, 
a little  more  rough  and  ready  in  his  way,  I 
could  swear  to  him  any  where  with  a safe  con- 
science.” 

Fortunately  for  us,  at  this  moment  Mr.  James 
Smith’s  feeling  of  uneasiness  at  the  situation  in 
which  he  was  placed  changed  to  a feeling  of 
irritation  at  being  coolly  surveyed,  and  then  stu- 
pidly doubted  in  the  matter  of  his  identity,  by 
one  of  his  own  servants. 

“Can’t  you  say  in  plain  words,  yon  idiot, 
whether  you  know  me,  or  whether  you  don’t?” 
he  called  out,  angrily. 

“That’s  his  voice!”  cried  the  servant,  start- 
ing in  the  box.  4 4 Whiskers  or  no  whiskers, 
that’s  him !” 

•“If  there  is  any  difficulty,  your  worship, 
about  the  gentleman’s  hair,”  said  Mr.  Dark, 
coming  forward  with  a grin,  4 4 here’s  a small 
parcel  which,  I may  make  so  bold  as  to  say,  will 
remove  it.”  Saying  that,  he  opened  the  parcel, 
took  some  locks  of  hair  out  of  it,  and  held  them 
up  close  to  Mr.  James  Smith’s  head.  44  A pret- 
ty good  match,  your  worship ! ” continued  Mr. 

Dark.  44 1 have  no  doubt  the  gentleman’s  head 
feels  cooler  now  it’s  off.  We  can’t  put  the 
whiskers  on,  I’m  afraid,  but  they  match  the 
hair;  and  there  they  are  in  the  paper  (if  one 
may  say  such  a thing  of  whiskers)  to  speak  for 
themselves.  ’ 

44  A lie ! a fraud !”  cried  the  French  woman. 

44  A lie  of  lies ! a fraud  of  frauds !” 

The  Justice  made  a sign  to  two  of  the  con- 
stables present,'  as  she  burst  out  with  those  ex- 
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damations,  and  the  men  removed  her  to  an  ad- 
joining room. 

The  second  servant  from  the  Hall  was  then 
pat  in  the  box,  and  was  followed  by  one  of  the 
tenants.  After  what  they  had  heard  and  seen, 
nejther  of  these  men  had  any  hesitation  in 
swearing  positively  to  their  master's  identity. 

44  It  is  quite  unnecessary,”  said  the  Justice,  as 
soon  as  the  box  was  empty  again,  “ to  examine 
any  more  witnesses  as  to  the  question  of  iden- 
tity. All  the  legal  formalities  are  accom- 
plished, and  the  charge  against  the  prisoners 
falls  to  the  ground.  I have  great  pleasure  in 
ordering  the  immediate  discharge  of  both  the 
accused  persons,  and  in  declaring  from  this 
place  that  they  leave  the  court  without  the 
slightest  stain  on  their  characters.11  He  bowed 
low  to  my  mistress  as  he  said  that,  paused  a 
moment,  and  then  looked  inquiringly  at  Mr. 
James  Smith.  “ I have  hitherto  abstained  from 
making  any  remark  unconnected  with  the  im- 
mediate matter  in  hand,11  he  went  on.  “But 
now  that  my  duty  is  done,  I can  not  leave  this 
chair  without  expressing  my  strong  sense  of  dis- 
approbation of  the  conduct  of  Mr.  James  Smith 
—conduct  which,  whatever  may  be  the  motives 
that  occasioned  it,  has  given  a false  color  of 
probability  to  a most  horrible  charge  against  a 
lady  of  unspotted  reputation,  and  against  a per- 
son in  a lower  rank  in  life  whose  good  charac- 
ter ought  not  to  have  been  imperiled,  even  for  a 
moment.  Mr.  Smith  may,  or  may  not,  choose 
to  explain  his  mysterious  disappearance  from 
Darrock  Hall,  and  the  equally  unaccountable 
change  which  he  has  chosen  to  make  in  his  per- 
sonal appearance.  There  is  no  legal  charge 
against  him ; but,  speaking  morally,  I should 
be  unworthy  of  the  place  I hold,  if  I hesitated 
to  declare  my  present  conviction  that  his  con- 
duct has  been  deceitful,  inconsiderate,  and  un- 
feeling in  the  highest  degree.1* 

To  this  sharp  reprimand,  Mr.  James  Smith 
(evidently  tutored  beforehand  as  to  what  he  was 
to  say)  replied  that,  in  attending  before  the 
Justice,  he  wished  to  perform  a plain  duty,  and 
to  keep  himself  strictly  within  the  letter  of  the 
law.  He  apprehended  that  the  only  legal  obli- 
gation laid  on  him  was  to  attend  in  that  court 
to  declare  himself,  and  to  enable  competent  wit- 
nesses to  prove  his  identity.  This  duty  accom- 
plished, he  had  only  to  add  that  he  preferred 
submitting  to  a reprimand  from  the  Bench  to 
entering  into  explanations  which  would  involve 
the  disclosure  of  domestic  circumstances  of  a 
very  unhappy  nature.  After  that  brief  reply  he 
had  nothing  to  add,  but  that  he  would  respect- 
fully request  the  Justice’s  permission  to  with- 
draw. 

The  permission  was  accorded.  As  he  crossed 
the  room  he  stopped  near  his  wife,  and  said  con- 
fusedly, in  a very  low  tone,  “I  have  done  you 
many  injuries,  but  I never  intended  this.  I am 
sorry  for  it.  Have  you  any  thing  to  say  to  me 
before  I go  ?”  My  mistress  shuddered  and  hid 
her  face.  He  waited  a moment,  and,  finding 
that  she  did  not  answer  him,  bowed  his  head 


politely,  and  went  out.  I did  not  know  it  then, 
but  I had  seen  him  for  the  last  time. 

After  he  had  gone,  the  lawyer,  addressing 
Mr.  Robert  Nicholson,  said  that  he  had  an  ap- 
plication to  make,  in  reference  to  the  woman 
Josephine  Durand. 

At  the  mention  of  that  name  my  mistress 
hurriedly  whispered  a few  words  into  her  rela- 
tion’s ear.  He  looked  toward  Mr.  Philip  Nich- 
olson, who  immediately  advanced,  offered  his 
arm  to  my  mistress,  and  led  her  out.  I was 
about  to  follow,  when  Mr.  Dark  stopped  me,  and 
begged  that  I would  wait  a few  minutes  longer, 
in  order  to  give  myself  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
“ the  end  of  the  case.” 

In  the  mean  time  the  Justice  had  pronounced 
the  necessary  order  to  have  the  French  woman 
brought  back.  She  came  in,  as  bold  and  con- 
fident as  ever.  Mr.  Robert  Nicholson  looked 
away  from  her  in  disgust,  and  said  to  the  lawyer . 

44  Your  application  is  to  have  her  committed 
for  perjury,  of  course  ?** 

“For  peijury ?”  said  Josephine,  with  her 
wicked  smile.  “Ah,  well!  well!  I shall  ex- 
plain some  little  things  then  that  I have  not 
explained  before.  You  think  I am  quite  at  your 
mercy  now?  Bah!  I shall  make  myself  a 
thorn  in  your  sides,  yet.11 

44  She  has  got  scent  of  the  second  marriage,” 
whispered  Mr.  Dark  to  me. 

There  could  be  no  donbt  of  it.  She  had  evi- 
dently been  listening  at  the  door,  on  the  night 
when  my  master  came  back,  longer  than  I had 
supposed.  She  must  have  heard  those  words 
about  “the  new  wife” — she  might  even  have 
seen  the  effect  of  them  on  Mr.  James  Smith. 

44  We  do  not,  at  present,  propose  to  charge 
Josephine  Durand  with  peijury,”  said  the  law- 
yer, 44  but  with  another  offense,  for  which  it  ir 
important  to  try  her  immediately,  in  order  to 
effect  the  restoration  of  property  that  has  been 
stolen.  I charge  her  with  stealing  from  her 
mistress,  while  in  service  at  Darrock  Hall,  a pair 
of  bracelets,  three  rings,  and  a dozen  and  a half 
of  lace  pocket-handkerchiefs.  The  articles  in 
question  were  taken  this  morning  from  between 
the  mattresses  of  her  bed ; and  a letter  was  found 
in  the  same  place  which  clearly  proves  that  she 
had  represented  the  property  as  belonging  to 
herself,  and  that  she  had  tried  to  dispose  of  it  to 
a purchaser  in  London.”  While  he  was  speak- 
ing Mr.  Dark  produced  the  jewelry,  the  hand- 
kerchiefs, and  the  letter,  and  laid  them  before 
the  Justice. 

Even  the  French  woman’s  extraordinary  pow- 
ers of  self-control  now  gave  way  at  last.  At 
the  first  words  of  the  unexpected  chaige  against 
her  she  struck  her  hands  together  violently, 
gnashed  her  sharp  white  teeth,  and  burst  out 
with  a torrent  of  fierce-sounding  words  in  her 
own  language,  the  meaning  of  which  I did  not 
understand  then,  and  can  not  explain  now. 

44 1 think  that’s  check-matc  for  Marmzelle,” 
whispered  Mr.  Dark,  with  his  invariable  wink. 
44  Suppose  you  go  back  to  the  Hall,  now,  Will- 
iam, and  draw  a jug  of  that  heavenly  old  ale 
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of  yours  ? I'd  be  after  you  in  five  minutes,  as 
soon  as  the  charge  is  made  out.” 

I could  hardly  realize  it,  when  I found  my- 
self walking  back  to  Darrock  a free  man  again. 
In  a quarter  of  an  hour  s time  Mr.  Dark  joined 
me,  and  drank  to  my  health,  happiness,  and 
prosperity,  in  three  separate  tumblers.  After 
performing  this  ceremony,  he  wagged  his  head 
and  chuckled  with  an  appearance  of  such  exces- 
sive enjoyment  that  I could  not  avoid,  remark- 
ing on  his  high  spirits. 

“It’s  the  Case,  William;  it's  the  beautiful 
neatness  of  the  Case  that  quite  upsets  me.  Oh, 
Lord,  what  a privilege  it  is  to  be  concerned  in 
such  a job  as  this  !”  cries  Mr.  Dark,  slapping 
his  stumpy  hands  on  his  fat  knees  in  a sort  of 
ecstasy. 

I hod  a very  different  opinion  of  the  case,  for 
my  own  part,  but  I did  not  venture  on  expressing 
it.  I was  too  anxious  to  know  how  Mr.  James 
Smith  had  been  discovered  and  produced  at  the 
examination,  to  enter  into  any  arguments.  Mr. 
Dark  guessed  what  was  passing  in  my  mind,  and 
telling  me  to  sit  down  and  make  myself  com- 
fortable, volunteered,  of  his  own  accord,  to  in- 
form me  of  all  that  I wanted  to  know. 

“When  I got  my  instructions  and  my  state- 
ment of  particulars,”  he  began,  “ I was  not  at 
all  surprised  to  hear  that  Mr.  James  Smith  had 
come  back.  (I  prophesied  that,  if  you  remem- 
ber, William,  the  last  time  we  met?)  But  I 
was  a good  deal  astonished,  nevertheless,  at  the 
turn  things  had  taken;  and  I can’t  say  I felt 
very  hopeful  about  finding  our  man.  Howev- 
er, I followed  my  master’s  directions,  and  put 
the  advertisement  in  the  papers.  It  addressed 
Mr.  James  Smith,  by  name;  but  it  was  very 
carefully  worded  as  to  what  was  wanted  of  him. 
Two  days  after  it  appeared,  a letter  came  to  our 
office  in  a woman’s  handwriting.  It  was  my 
business  to  open  the  letters,  and  I opened  that. 
The  writer  was  short  and  mysterious ; she  re- 
quested that  somebody  would  call  from  our  of- 
fice, at  a certain  address,  between  the  hours  of 
two  and  four  that  afternoon,  in  reference  to  the 
advertisement  which  we  had  inserted  in  the 
newspapers.  Of  coarse,  I was  the  somebody 
who  went.  I kept  myself  from  building  up 
hopes  by  the  way,  knowing  what  a lot  of  Mrs. 
James  Smiths  there  were  in  London.  On  get- 
ting to  the  house,  I was  shown  into  the  drawing- 
room ; and  there,  dressed  in  a wrapper  and  ly- 
ing on  a sofa,  was  an  uncommonly  pretty  wo- 
man, who  looked  as  if  she  was  just  recovering 
from  an  illness.  She  had  a newspaper  by  her 
side,  and  came  to  the  point  at  once : 4 My  hus- 
band’s name  is  James  Smith,’  she  says,  ‘and  I 
have  my  reasons  for  wanting  to  know  if  he  is 
the  person  you  are  in  search  of.’  I described 
our  man  as  Mr.  James  Smith  of  Darrock  Hall, 
Cumberland.  4 1 know  no  such  person,’  says 
she — ” 

“What!  was  it  not  the  second  wife,  after 
all  ?”  I broke  out. 

“ Wait  a bit,”  says  Mr.  Dark.  44  I mentioned 
the  name  of  the  yacht  next,  and  she  started  up 
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on  the  sofa  as  if  she  had  been  shot.  4 1 think 
you  were  married  in  Scotland,  ma’am  ?’  says  L 
She  turns  as  pale  as  ashes,  and  drops  back  on 
the  sofa,  and  says,  faintly,  4 It  is  my  husband. 

Oh,  Sir,  what  has  happened  ? what  do  you  want 
with  him  ? Is  he  in  debt  ?’  I take  a minute  to 
think,  and  then  make  up  my  mind  to  tell  her 
every  thing — feeling  that  she  would  keep  her 
husband  (as  she  called  him)  out  of  the  way,  if 
I frightened  her  by  making  any  mysteries.  A 
nice  job  I had,  William,  as  you  may  suppose, 
when  she  knew  about  the  bigamy  business. 

What  with  screaming,  fainting,  crying,  and  blow- 
ing me  up  (ns  if  I was  to  blame !),  she  kept  me 
by  that  sofa  of  hers  the  best  part  of  an  hour — 
kept  me  there,  in  short,  till  Mr.  James  Smith 
himself  came  back.  I leave  you  to  judge  if  that 
mended  matters!  He  found  me  mopping  the 
poor  woman’s  temples  with  scent  and  water; 
and  he  would  have  pitched  me  out  of  the  win- 
dow, as  sure  as  I sit  here,  if  I had  not  met  him 
and  staggered  him  at  once  with  the  charge  of 
murder  against  his  wife.  That  stopped  him; 
when  he  was  in  full  cry,  I can  promise  you. 

4 Go  and  wait  in  the  next  room,’  says  he,  ‘and 
I’ll  come  in  and  speak  to  you  directly.*  I knew 
he  couldn’t  get  out  by  the  drawing-room  win- 
dows, and  I knew  I could  watch  the  door;  so 
away  I went,  leaving  him  alone  with  the  lady, 
who  didn’t  spare  him  by  any  manner  of  means, 
as  I could  hear  easily  enough  in  the  next  room. 

However,  all  rows  in  this  world  come  to  an  end 
sooner  or  later ; and  a man  with  any  brains  in 
his  head  may  do  what  he  pleases  with  a woman 
who  is  fond  of  him.  Before  long  I heard  her 
crying  and  kissing  him.  4 1 can’t  go  hcitne,* 
she  says,  4 after  this.  You  have  behaved  like  a 
villain  and  a monster  to  me — but  oh,  Jemmy,  I 
can’t  give  you  up  to  any  body ! Don’t  go  back  to 
your  wife ! oh  don’t,  don’t  go  back  to  your  wife !’ 

4 No  fear  of  that,’  says  he.  4 My  wife  wouldn’t 
have  me  if  I did  go  back  to  her.’  After  that, 

I heard  the  door  open,  and  went  out  to  meet 
him  on  the  landing.  He  began  swearing  the 
moment  he  saw  me,  as  if  that  was  any  good! 

‘Business  first,  if  you  please,  Sir,’  says  I,  ‘and 
any  pleasure  you  like,  in  the  way  of  swearing, 
afterward.’  With  that  beginning,  I mentioned 
our  terms  to  him,  and  asked  the  pleasure  of  his 
company  to  Cumberland  in  return.  He  was 
uncommonly  suspicious  at  first,  but  I promised 
to  draw  out  a legal  document  (mere  waste  pa- 
per, of  no  earthly  use  except  to  pacify  him),  en- 
gaging to  hold  him  harmless  throughout  the 
proceedings;  and  what  with  that,  and  telling 
him  of  the  frightful  danger  his  wife  was  in,  I 
managed,  at  last,  to  carry  my  point.” 

“But  did  the  second  wife  make  no  objection 
to  his  going  away  with  you  ?”  I inquired. 

“Not  she,”  said  Mr.  Dark.  “1  stated  the 
case  to  her,  just  as  it  stood ; and  soon  satisfied 
her  that  there  was  no  danger  of  Mr.  James 
Smith’s  first  wife  laying  any  claim  to  him.  Aft- 
er hearing  that,  she  joined  me  in  persuading 
him  to  do  his  duty,  and  said  she  pitied  your 
mistress  from  the  bottom  of  her  heart.  With 
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her  to  back  me,  I had  no  great  fear  of  oar  man 
changing  his  mind.  I had  the  door  watched 
that  night,  however,  so  as  to  make  quite  sure  of 
him.  The  next  morning  he  was  ready  to  time 
when  I called ; and  a quarter  of  an  hour  after 
that,  we  were  off  together  for  the  north  road. 
We  made  the  journey  with  post-horses,  being 
afraid  of  chance  passengers,  you  know,  in  pub- 
lic conveyances.  On  the  way  down  Mr.  James 
Smith  and  I got  on  as  comfortably  together  as 
if  we  had  been  a pair  of  old  friends.  I told  the 
story  of  our  tracing  him  to  the  north  of  Scot- 
land ; and  he  gave  me  the  particulars,  in  return, 
of  his  bolting  from  Darrock  Hall.  They  are 
rather  amusing,  William — would  you  like  to 
hear  them  ?” 

I told  Mr.  Dark  that  he  had  anticipated  the 
very  question  I was  about  to  ask  him. 

44 Well, ” he  said,  “this  is  how  it  was:  To 
begin  at  the  beginning,  our  man  really  took 
Number  Two  to  the  Mediterranean  as  we  heard. 
He  sailed  up  the  Spanish  coast,  and,  after  short 
trips  ashore,  stopped  at  a sea-side  place  in  France 
called  Cannes.  There  he  saw  a house  and 
grounds  to  be  sold,  which  took  his  fancy  as  a 
nice  retired  place  to  keep  Number  Two  in. 
Nothing  particular  was  wanted  but  the  money 
to  buy  it;  and,  not  having  the  little  amount  in 
his  own  possession,  Mr.  James  Smith  makes  a 
virtue  of  necessity,  and  goes  back  overland  to 
his  wife  with  private  designs  on  her  purse- 
strings. Number  Two,  who  objects  to  be  left 
behind,  goes  with  him  as  far  as  London.  There 
he  trumps  up  the  first  story  that  comes  into  his 
head,  about  rents  in  the  country,  and  a house 
in  Lincolnshire  that  is  too  damp  for  her  to  trust 
herself  in ; and  so,  leaving  her  for  a few  days 
in  London,  starts  boldly  for  Darrock  Hall.  His 
notion  was  to  wheedle  your  mistress  out  of  the 
money  by  good  behavior ; but  it  seems  he  start- 
ed badly  by  quarreling  with  her  about  a fiddle- 
playing parson  who — ” 

44  Yes,  yes,  I know  all  about  that  part  of  the 
story,”  I broke  in,  seeing  by  Mr.  Dark's  man- 
ner that  he  was  likely  to  speak  both  ignorantly 
and  impertinently  of  my  mistress’s  unlucky 
friendship  for  Mr.  Meeko.  44  Go  on  to  the  time 
when  I left  my  master  alone  in  the  Red  Room, 
and  tell  me  what  he  did  between  midnight  and 
nine  the  next  morning.” 

“Did?”  said  Mr.  Dark.  44  Why  he  went  to 
bed  with  the  unpleasant  conviction  on  his  mind 
that  your  mistress  had  found  him  out,  and  with 
no  comfort  to  speak  of,  except  what  he  could 
get  out  of  the  brandy-bottle.  He  couldn’t 
sleep;  and  the  more  he  tossed  and  tumbled 
the  more  certain  he  felt  that  his  wife  intended 
to  have  him  tried  for  bigamy.  At  last,  toward 
the  gray  of  the  morning,  he  could  stand  it  no 
longer,  and  he  made  up  his  mind  to  give  the 
law  the  slip  while  he  hod  the  chance.  As  soon 
as  he  was  dressed  it  struck  him  that  there  might 
be  a reward  offered  for  catching  him,  and  he 
determined  to  make  that  slight  change  in  his 
personal  appearance  which  puzzled  the  witness- 
es so  much  before  the  magistrate  to-day.  So 


he  opens  his  dressing-case  and  crops  his  hair  in 
no  time,  and  takes  off  his  whiskers  next.  The 
fire  was  out,  and  he  had  to  shave  in  cold  wa- 
ter. What  with  that,  and  what  with  the  flurry 
of  his  mind,  naturally  enough  he  cut  him- 
self—” 

44  And  dried  the  blood  with  his  night-gown !” 
said  I. 

“With  his  night-gown, ” repeated  Mr.  Dark. 
44  It  was  the  first  thing  that  lay  handy,  and  he 
snatched  it  up.  Wait  a bit,  though,  the  cream 
of  the  thing  is  to  come.  When  he  had  done 
being  his  own  barber,  he  couldn’t  for  the  life 
of  him  hit  on  a way  of  getting  rid  of  the  loose 
hair.  The  fire  was  out,  and  he  had  no  match- 
es, so  he  couldn’t  burn  it.  As  for  throwing  it 
away,  he  didn't  dare  do  that  in  the  house,  or 
about  the  house,  for  fear  of  its  being  found,  and 
betraying  what  he  had  done.  So  he  wraps  it 
all  up  in  paper,  crams  it  into  his  pocket  to  be 
disposed  of  when  he  is  at  a safe  distance  from 
the  Hall,  takes  his  bag,  gets  out  at  the  window, 
shuts  it  softly  after  him,  and  makes  for  the  road 
as  fast  as  his  long  legs  will  carry  him.  There 
he  walks  on  till  a coach  overtakes  him  ; and  so 
travels  back  to  London  to  find  himself  in  a fresh 
scrape  as  soon  as  he  gets  there.  An  interest- 
ing situation,  William,  and  hard  traveling  from 
one  end  of  France  to  the  other  had  not  agreed 
together  in  the  case  of  Number  Two.  Mr. 
James  Smith  found  her  in  bed,  with  doctor’s 
orders  that  she  was  not  to  be  moved.  There 
was  nothing  for  it  after  that  but  to  lie  by  in 
London  till  the  lady  got  better.  Luckily  for 
us  she  didn't  hurry  herself ; so  that,  after  all, 
William,  your  mistress  has  to  thank  the  very 
woman  who  supplanted  her  for  clearing  her 
character  by  helping  us  to  find  Mr.  James 
Smith !” 

“And  pray  how  did  you  come  by  that  loose 
hair  of  his  which  you  showed  before  the  Justice 
to-day?”  I asked. 

44  Thank  Number  Two  again,”  says  Mr.  Dark. 
44 1 was  put  up  to  asking  after  it  by  what  she 
told  me.  While  W’C  were  talking  about  the  ad- 
vertisement, I made  so  bold  as  to  inquire  what 
first  set  her  thinking  that  her  husband  and  the 
Mr.  James  Smith  whom  we  wanted  might  bo 
one  and  the  same  man.  4 Nothing,’  says  she, 
4 but  seeing  him  come  home  with  his  hair  cut 
short  and  his  whiskers  shaved  off,  and  finding 
that  he  could  not  give  me  any  good  reason  for 
disfiguring  himself  in  that  way.  I had  my  sus- 
picions that  something  was  wrong,  and  the  sight 
of  your  advertisement  strengthened  them  di- 
rectly.' The  hearing  her  say  that  suggested  to 
my  mind  that  there  might  be  a difficulty  in 
identifying  him  after  the  change  in  his  looks ; 
and  I asked  him  what  he  had  done  with  the 
loose  hair  before  we  left  London.  It  was  found 
in  the  pocket  of  his  traveling  coat  just  as  he 
had  huddled  it  up  there  on  leaving  the  Hall, 
worry  and  fright  and  vexation  having  caused 
him  to  forget  all  about  it.  Of  course  I took 
charge  of  the  parcel ; and  you  know  what  good 
it  did  as  well  as  I do.  So  to  speak,  William, 
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it  just  completed  this  beautifully  neat  case. 
Looking  at  the  matter  in  a professional  point 
of  view,  I don’t  hesitate  to  say  that  we  have 
managed  our  business  with  Mr.  James  Smith 
to  perfection.  We  have  produced  him  at  the 
right  time,  and  we  aro  going  to  get  rid  of  him 
at  the  right  time.  By  to-night  he  will  be  on 
his  way  to  foreign  parts  with  Number  Two,  and 
he  won’t  show  his  nose  in  England  again  if  he 
lives  to  the  age  of  Methuselah.” 

It  was  a relief  to  hear  that ; and  it  was  al- 
most as  great  a comfort  to  find,  from  what  Mr. 
Dark  said  next,  that  my  mistress  need  fear  no- 
thing that  the  French  woman  could  do  for  the 
future.  The  threat  that  had  fallen  from  her  on 
her  reappearance  before  the  Justice,  he  assured 
me,  had  not  at  all  surprised  him.  He  had  sus- 
pected from  the  first  that  she  must  have  known 
of  the  second  marriage,  because  he  believed  it 
to  be  impossible  that  she  would  risk  bringing 
her  infamous  charge  against  my  mistress  and 
myself  without  being  acquainted  with  the  na- 
ture of  the  circumstance  which  made  it  Mr. 
James  Smith’s  interest  to  keep  out  of  the  way. 
This  information,  he  said,  she  might  well  have 
gained  by  listening  at  the  door;  but  he  felt 
convinced  at  the  same  time  that  it  did  not  in- 
clude a knowledge  of  the  means  by  which  evi- 
dence of  the  second  marriage  might  be  pro- 
cured. If  she  had  possessed  this  dangerous  in- 
formation, she  would  long  since  have  turned  it 
to  good  account ; for  the  threat  of  making  the 
evidence  public  would  have  given  her  exactly 
that  hold  over  her  mistress  which  it  was  her  in- 
terest to  gain.  As  matters  had  turned  out, 
however,  there  was  no  reason  to  fear  her,  let 
her  know  as  much  as  she  might.  The  charge 
of  theft,  on  which  she  was  about  to  be  tried,  did 
not  afford  the  shadow  of  an  excuse,  in  law  any 
more  than  in  logic,  for  alluding  to  the  crime 
which  her  master  had  committed.  If  she  meant 
to  talk  about  it  she  might  do  so  at  Botany 
Bay;  but  she  would  not  have  the  slightest 
chance  of  being  listened  to  previously  in  a court 
of  law. 

“ In  short,”  said  Mr.  Dark,  rising  to  take  his 
leave,  “as  I have  told  you  already,  William, 
it’s  check-mate  for  Marmzelle.  She  didn’t 
manage  the  business  of  the  robbery  half  as 
sharply  as  I should  have  expected.  She  cer- 
tainly began  well  enough  by  staying  modestly 
at  a lodging  in  the  village  to  give  her  attend- 
ance at  the  examinations,  as  it  might  be  re- 
quired. Nothing  could  look  more  innocent  and 
respectable  so  far.  But  her  hiding  the  property 
between  the  mattresses  of  her  bed — the  very 
first  place  that  any  experienced  man  would 
think  of  looking  in — was  such  an  amazingly 
stupid  thing  to  do,  that  I really  can’t  account 
for  it,  unless  her  mind  had  more  weighing  on 
it  than  it  was  able  to  bear,  which,  considering 
the  heavy  stakes  she  played  for,  is  likely  enough. 
Any  how,  her  hands  are  tied  now,  and  her  tongue 
too,  for  the  matter  of  that.  Give  my  respects 
to  your  mistress,  and  tell  her  that  her  runaway 
husband  and  her  lying  maid  will  never  either 


of  them  harm  her  again  as  long  as  they  live. 
She  has  nothing  to  do  now  but  to  pluck  up  her 
spirits  and  live  happy.  Here’s  long  life  to  her 
and  to  you,  William,  in  the  last  glass  of  ale ; 
and  here’s  the  same  toast  to  myself  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  jug.”  With  those  words,  Mr.  Dark 
pocketed  his  large  snuff-box,  gave  a last  wink 
with  his  bright  eye,  and  walked  away,  whistling, 
to  meet  the  London  coach. 

I,  who  knew  my  poor  mistress  far  better  than 
he  did — I,  who  had  noticed,  that  very  day,  that 
the  sad,  dull,  vacant  look  in  her  face  never 
brightened  when  the  Justice  spoke  the  few  wel- 
come words  which  told  her  that  her  innocence 
was  made  clear,  and  that  she  was  a free  woman 
again — I,  in  short,  who  looked  at  her  and  at  her 
future  prospects  with  very  different  eyes  from 
the  eyes  of  a stranger,  felt  mournful  misgivings 
at  my  heart  when  I thought  over  Mr.  Dark’s 
parting  toast  after  he  had  left  me.  Other  peo- 
ple— her  relation,  the  lawyer,  among  them — 
thought  she  would  get  over  the  shock  that  had 
been  inflicted  on  her,  with  time  and  care.  I 
alone  felt  doubts  about  her  recovery  from  the 
first.  As  soon  as  possible  after  the  occurrence 
of  the  events  that  I have  just  been  relating  she 
was  removed  to  London  for  change  of  scene  and 
for  the  best  medical  advice.  From  London  she 
was  sent  to  the  sea-side ; and  her  next  removal 
was  to  the  country  house  on  the  estate  in  York- 
shire. I attended  her  wherever  she  went,  and 
saw  but  too  plainly  the  utter  uselessness  of  all 
the  efforts  that  were  made  to  preserve  her  life. 
She  drooped  and  faded  slowly,  without  a look 
of  impatience  or  a word  of  complaint,  consider- 
ate, and  kind,  and  thankful  for  small  services 
to  the  last.  Long  years  have  passed  since  those 
melancholy  days,  but  the  sorrowful  remembrance 
of  them  is  still  so  strong  in  my  memoiy  that  I 
can  not  be  sure  of  preserving  my  composure, 
even  now,  if  I dwell  too  long  on  the  details  of 
my  mistress’s  last  illness.  It  will  be  better,  on 
all  accounts,  to  pass  over  them,  and  to  come 
quickly  to  the  sad  end.  In  little  more  than  a 
year  from  the  time  of  that  last  examination  be- 
fore the  Justice  I made  one  of  the  mourners 
who  followed  her  to  the  grave.  The  day  before 
she  departed  I was  called  to  her  bedside.  All 
through  her  illnesB  she  had  never  spoken  of  the 
trouble  and  the  terror  of  the  past  time.  But 
when  she  took  leave  of  me  forever  in  this  world, 
she  reverted,  for  a moment,  to  the  old  days  of 
sorrow.  “We  bore  the  burden  of  that  heavy 
trial  together,”  she  said,  44  and  when  I am  gone, 
William,  you  will  find  that  I have  not  forgotten 
you.”  Those  words  referred  to  the  legacy 
which,  in  her  great  generosity  and  gratitude, 
she  left  me  out  of  the  savings  of  her  income, 
which  were  hers  to  dispose  of.  It  was  a large 
sum — too  large  a sum  for  a person  like  me.  I 
do  not  underrate  the  value  of  that  money — I am 
deeply  sensible  of  the  great  advantage  and  se- 
curity of  worldly  position,  which  it  has  been  the 
means  of  procuring  for  me — but  I can  say,  hon- 
estly, from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  that  I would 
have  given  it  all,  and  more,  to  have  saved  my 
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mistress’s  life,  and  to  have  purchased  me  the 
privilege  of  living  and  dying  in  her  service. 

My  long  stoiy  is  almost  done.  A few  last 
words  relating  to  the  persons  chiefly  concerned 
in  the  events  of  this  narrative  will  conclude  all 
that  it  is  now  necessary  for  me  to  say. 

The  French  woman  was  found  guilty  of  the 
robbery,  and  was  transported  for  seven  years. 
She  did  not  live  to  serve  out  her  time.  After 
two  years’  submission  to  punishment,  she  and 
another  woman  joined  some  male  convicts  in  an 
attempt  to  escape.  They  succeeded  in  getting 
away,  but  perished  fearfully  in  the  interior  of 
the  country.  The  bodies  were  discovered  by 
the  help  of  the  natives ; and  certain  appearances 
were  observed  which  led  to  horrible  suspicions 
of  cannibalism  on  the  part  of  the  men,  who 
probably  survived  starvation  longest.  The  cir- 
cumstances are  all  detailed,  I believe,  in  the 
Parliamentary  Blue  Books.  But  it  is  needless 
for  my  purpose  to  say  more  about  them  than  I 
have  said  already. 

Mr.  Meeke  must  not  be  forgotten,  although 
he  has  dropped  out  of  the  latter  part  of  my 
story.  The  truth  is  that  he  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  serious  events  which  followed  the 
French  woman’s  perjury.  I remember  hearing 
that  he  came  to  the  Hall,  after  I had  been  re- 
moved to  the  Justice’s,  and  asked,  helplessly, 
if  he  could  be  of  any  use.  In  the  confusion 
and  wretchedness  of  the  time  he  was  treated 
with  very  little  ceremony,  and  went  back  to  his 
parsonage  in  despair.  There  can  be  no  ques- 
tion, I think,  that  the  poor  little  man  was,  in 
his  weak  way,  warmly  attached  to  my  mistress. 
The  news  of  her  death  quite  broke  him  down. 
He  said  he  should  never  forget,  to  his  dying 
day,  that  he  had  been  the  innocent  first  cause 
of  all  the  trouble  at  Darrock  Hall ; and  he  de- 
clared that  he  would  devote  the  rest  of  his  life 
to  a great  and  good  object,  as  some  atonement 
for  the  mischief  that  he  had  unconsciously  pro- 
duced. When  I next  heard  of  him  he  had  car- 
ried out  this,  idea  by  volunteering  to  join  a mis- 
sionary expedition  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope — 
an  object  which  he  was  about  as  fit  to  forward 
as  my  cat  there  lying  asleep  on  the  rug.  How- 
ever, his  strength  gave  way — fortunately,  per- 
haps, for  himself— before  responsibilities  of  any 
sort  were  fairly  laid  on  his  shoulders.  On  the 
voyage  out  he  suffered  so  severely  from  sea- 
sickness that  they  were  obliged  to  put  him 
ashore  at  Madeira.  He  had  broken  a blood- 
vessel, and  was  given  over  by  the  ship’s  sur- 
geon ; but  he  languished,  rather  than  lived,  for 
some  time,  in  the  fine  climate  in  which  they 
left  him.  When  the  last  weak  remains  of  life 
were  exhausted.  Death  took  him  very  quietly. 
He  departed  with  my  mistress’s  name  on  his 
lips,  and  he  is  now  laid  in  the  English  burial- 
ground  at  Madeira. 

As  for  Mr.  James  Smith,  he  was  spared  for 
many  years,  and  lived  quietly  abroad  with  his 
Scotch  wife.  I hope,  for  his  own  sake,  that  he 
took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  for  repentance 


which  was  mercifully  granted  to  him.  It  may 
seem  unjust,  to  our  earthly  eyes,  that  he  should 
have  offended  so  grievously,  and  have  escaped 
suffering  for  his  wickedness  in  this  world ; but 
our  punishments,  as  well  as  our  rewards,  wait 
for  us  beyond  our  mortal  time.  He  has  gone 
to  answer  for  his  sins  before  a Judge  who  can 
never  err.  I heard  nothing  of  his  last  moments ; 
and  I can  say  no  more  of  him,  now  I have 
spoken  the  words  that  record  his  death. 

Hardly  six  months  have  passed  since  I heard 
of  his  widow.  She  has  married  again,  and  is 
settled  in  London.  She,  and  I,  and  Mr.  Dark 
— who  is  now  a feeble  old  man,  the  eldest  of  a 
brotherhood  occupying  a charitable  asylum — 
are  the  only  survivors  of  the  troubles  at  Darrock 
Hall.  I take  Mr.  Dark  a present  of  snuff  once 
a year.  The  last  time  I saw  him  his  faculties 
were  thought  to  be  decaying.  He  knew  who  I 
was,  however ; for  he  winked  feebly,  and  mut- 
tered and  mumbled  several  words  together.  I 
could  not  make  out  one  half  of  them;  but  I 
heard  enough  to  convince  me  that  he  was  still 
given  to  talking  about  the  Tour  in  Scotland, 
and  the  “ beautifully  neat  case”  in  which  it 
ended. 

I have  perhaps  wearied  you,  Sir,  by  a very 
long  story.  But  I hope  I have  not  occupied 
your  time  without  convincing  you  that  I had 
some  little  cause  for  speaking  as  I did  when  I 
said  that  there  was  no  sight  in  the  country  I 
would  not  sooner  take  you  to  see  than  the  empty 
house  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  Darrock 
Hall. 


WHAT  WOMEN  TALK  ABOUT. 

THEBE  is  scarcely  a book,  humorous  or  po- 
etic, satirical  or  romantic,  in  the  language, 
that  has  not  some  allusions  to  the  tongue  of 
woman.  That  “little  member” — as  it  is  com- 
monly called  with  respectful  gravity,  as  one 
speaks  of  a terrible  and  potent  though  invisible 
agency — has  commanded  the  attention  of  the 
world  so  entirely,  so  many  good  jokes,  so  many 
poor  ones,  have  been  made  over  it  that  there 
seems  little  left  to  say  on  the  subject.  But  as 
long  as  the  language  endures  there  will  be  writ- 
ten and  read  Lives  of  Washington  and  Napo- 
leon— stories  about  Love  are  as  interesting  to- 
day as  they  were  when  Borneo  and  Juliet  first 
“did”  the  balcony  scene,  and  will  be  as  long  as 
time  lasts.  To  say  all  in  a curt  way,  there  are 
some  subjects  which  are  inexhaustible,  and  of 
these  (without  intending  a joke)  is  woman’s 
talk. 

That  women  can  talk,  and  do  talk  well,  is  as 
true,  and  as  generously  acknowledged  by  their 
natural  enemies,  the  opposite  sex,  as  that  they 
sometimes  talk  foolishly  and  too  much.  The 
charm  of  woman’s  conversation  is  well  remem- 
bered and  immortalized  by  many  a wit  and 
memoir- writer.  Some  philosophers,  who  have 
weighed  the  important  subject  with  deliberation 
and  care,  have  decided  that  it  was  more  fasci- 
nating than  beauty,  this  power  of  attractive  con- 
versation ; but  have,  unfortunately  for  the  the- 
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ory,  generally  married  very  handsome  women 
who  talked  very  foolishly.  However,  the  phi- 
losopher and  his  theory  should  never  be  called 
upon  to  answer  for  the  weakness  of  the  man. 

Women  can  talk  well,  there  is  no  doubt,  but 
do  they  ? 

In  the  first  place,  what  do  they  talk  much 
about? 

Firstly , Dress. 

Secondly , Each  Other. 

Thirdly , Servants. 

Now  the  first,  rightly  considered,  is  a very 
pretty  subject.  The  mind  can  scarcely  paint  a 
lovelier  picture  than  that  of  a room  full  of  pret- 
ty girls,  all  charmingly  dressed,  talking  of  col- 
ors and  costume;  wondering  whether  an  ivy 
wreath  running  over  white  muslin  would  be  be- 
coming, and  pausing  to  remember  how  beauti- 
ful the  clematis  looked,  last  summer,  running 
over  the  white  trellis  up  in  the  country ; or 
grouping  the  red  poppies  together  to  loop  up  the 
yellow  crape,  remembering  the  while  how  the 
corn-fields  “waved  in  the  wind,”  suggestive  of 
yellow  crape  and  poppies ! 

It  reminds  one  of  Diana  and  her  nymphs,  of 
all  that  is  classic  and  beautiful — and  this  sweet 
power  of  dress  can  not  be  overrated ; but  it 
also  reminds  us  that  this  talk  is  generally  so 
vapid — so  wanting  in  all  that  is  fanciful,  in  the 
best  sense  of  that  word — so  false  in  taste — that 
we  would  almost  repudiate  the  subject;  and 
while  we  would  beg  that  dress  might  always  be 
handsome  and  appropriate,  we  would  almost 
ask  that  it  might  never  again  be  spoken  of. 

For  dress  is  not  now  chosen  for  its  becomiiig- 
ness,  but  for  its  display ; and  in  talking  of  it, 
women  forget  that  it  is  dress  which  is  subordi- 
nate to  the  woman.  Woman  has  become  sub- 
ordinate to  dress.  To  hear  beautiful,  well-ed- 
ucated, charming  women  spend  entire  mornings 
and  evenings  in  wondering  why  Mrs.  Macwhir- 
ter  wears  real  point  over  blue,  while  Mrs.  Mac- 
stinger  wears  Brussels  over  yellow,  is  a most 
painful  waste  of  the  taste,  the  fancy,  and  the 
wit  which  does  undoubtedly  belong  to  the  speak- 
ers if  they  would  but  speak  what  they  do  know. 

But  the  subject  ascends  from  the  simply  fool- 
ish and  idle  into  the  dangerous,  when  we  ap- 
proach the  second  head  of  our  discourse — Each 
other  ! The  hand  is  palsied  with  its  inability 
to  grasp  this  part  of  its  work.  What  do  not  la- 
dies say  about  each  other?  Men  dare  not, 
however  much  they  hate  each  other,  talk  freely 
of  the  vices,  fancied  or  real,  of  their  fellows. 
The  law  lays  a potent  finger  on  their  lips,  but 
none  on  the  mouth  of  woman. 

It  is  too  unfortunately  true  that  our  lives  in 
the  present  day  offer  but  few  objects  of  compe- 
tition to  woman,  and  at  the  same  time  woman 
is  as  ambitious  as  man.  She  has  all  the  desire 
to  conquer  'worlds,  but  no  worlds  to  conquer. 
After  being  educated  as  well,  if  not  better  than 
most  men,  she  enters  the  world  and  finds  no- 
thing to  strive  for  but  the  attention  of  gentle- 
men, pre-eminence  in  dress  and  style,  and  tho 
dangerous  distinction  of  being  much  talked 


about.  These  are  her  worldly  prizes : for  these 
she  must  strive,  for  these  she  must  exert  her 
talents,  her  charms,  and  all  of  these  efforts  are 
degrading. 

For  we  do  not  count  the  probability  of  her 
falling  in  love,  wisely  and  well,  marrying  the 
man  most  suited  to  her,  as  one  which  is  so  com- 
m6n  as  to  be  other  than  an  exception  to  the 
rule;  for  even  in  this  happy  country,  where 
every  one  marries  (it  is  supposed)  his  or  her 
unbiased  choice,  the  thirst  for  distinction  and 
pre-eminence  is  so  intense  that  worldly  marriages 
are  almost  as  common  as  in  the  older  countries. 
But  for  the  sake  of  the  argument  we  will  take 
the  fortunate  exception,  and  show  how  even  then 
woman  is  exposed  to  the  temptations  of  envy 
and  detraction. 

She  loves  and  is  beloved — so  far  she  is  safe ; 
but  her  day  must  be  spent  (taking  the  average) 
in  contact  with  her  servants,  in  small  and  un- 
interesting duties  which  give  her  mind  no  food, 
no  occupation.  If  she  has  ever  in  mind  that 
she  is  keeping  in  order  a machine  which,  if  al- 
lowed to  get  rusty,  will  creak  horribly  and  dis- 
arrange a vast  edifice — if  she  can  remember  that 
if  she  leaves  this  pin  unset,  or  that  wheel  un- 
turned, the  consequence  will  be  fearful,  she  may 
go  on  with  a semblance  of  content  to  the  end, 
and,  remembering  Milton’s  glorious  line, 

“They  r!so  serve  who  only  stand  and  wait," 

may  look  with  calmness  on  the  sacrifice  of  pow- 
ers which  she  knows  ore  “too  good  for  the 
place,”  and  add  to  her  other  virtues  tho  sub- 
limest  of  all,  cheerful  patience ; but  if  she  is  less 
great  than  this  (which  frequently  happens),  she 
is  annoyed  and  fretful,  she  must  have  some 
amusement,  she  finds  a sort  of  relief  in  dress 
and  company,  and  alas,  in  talk ; and  it  is  vexa- 
tious to  “ see  some  women  succeeding,  you  don’t 
know  how,  ” and  the  tongue  once  loosed  it  is  a 
difficult  steed  to  rein  in.  and  hence  scandal  and 
its  horrors  so  acrid  and  intense  that  the  poor 
subject  may  well  say, 

“ So  farewell  hope,  and  with  hope  farewell  fear. 

Farewell  remorse;  all  good  to  me  ia  lost: 

Evil,  be  thou  my  good." 

What  meannesses  have  not  women  committed 
under  the  influence  of  that  most  belittling  pas- 
sion, “a  desire  to  succeed  in  society  1”  What 
detraction  and  even  falsehood  is  not  pressed  into 
the  service ! and  yet,  remove  this  temptation 
and  place  this  same  woman  in  a position  where 
she  is  called  on  to  6uccor  distress,  and  she  mounts 
again  to  her  original  high  position ! She  will 
not  shrink  from  the  night-watches  by  .the  sick- 
bed. She  will  not  forget  the  poor — she  still 
prays ; but  would  that  she  could  remember  to 
hold  her  tongue ! 

So  long  a9  society  is  organized  as  it  now  is, 
particularly  in  our  new  and  energetic  country, 
thepe  passions  will  be  aroused.  Beauty,  talent, 
success  will  always  be  followed  by  envy  and  de- 
traction as  by  shadows. 

But  somewhat  of  the  fell  malignity  of  passions 
can  be  softened  by  simply  not  expressing  what 
one  feels.  An  idea  spoken  is  a much  stronger 
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thing  than  an  idea  thought.  The  hatreds  that 
we  tell  of  are  much  harder  plants  to  weed  out 
than  the  hatreds  which,  in  Bilence  and  in  sorrow, 
we  endeavor  to  free  ourselves  from.  In  this 
very  city  of  ours  thousand  of  instances  daily 
occur  where,  if  one  or  two  words  had  been  left 
unspoken,  the  ill  feeling  would  have  died  away ; 
but  the  words  were  spoken,  and  their  “echo  is 
endless  !" 

One  lady,  feeling  a mortal  aversion  to  anoth- 
er lady,  goes  to  the  house  of  a friend  on  some 
idle  pretense,  and  introduces  the  subject  of  the 
general  bad  nature  of  Lady  No.  2.  Fortunately 
the  friend  is  a true  one,  and  is  not  influenced, 
and  stops  the  scandal  by  causing  Lady  No.  2 to 
clear  herself.  But  those  little  words  of  Lady 
No.  1 resound  far  and  wide,  and  affect  whole 
families;  dissensions  grow  up  apace,  and  in- 
stead of  an  ill  feeling  between  two  people,  there 
comes  ill  feelings  between  two  hundred.  Now 
if  Lady  No.  1 had  staid  at  home  that  morning, 
and  had  not  said  a wordy  the  ill  feeling  might 
have  died  a natural  death ; some  future  day  she 
and  No.  2 might  have  been  friends ; but  now  a 
broad  gulf  lies  between  them,  and  nothing  but 
time  and  the  influence  of  a higher  Power  can 
bring  them  together. 

Servants  ! Servants  ! 

“If  you  knew  the  trouble  I have  had  with 
Bridget  1” 

The  most  “ilegant  pisantry  in  the  world1' 
have  to  answer  for  a great  deal.  If  they  have 
done  nothing  more,  they  have  lowered  the  tone 
of  conversation  in  our  ladies.  We  suppose,  if 
we  could  enter  all  the  handsome,  well-lighted 
dining-rooms  of  our  prosperous  city  this  even- 
ing, we  should  find  nine-tenths  of  the  women 
telling  their  poor  tired  husbands  of  the  short- 
comings of  Catherine,  and  Mary,  and  Lucy, 
and  Margaret,  while  he  would  rather  hear  al- 
most any  thing  else,  even  of  the  unpaid  bills. 
One  very  neat,  methodical  housekeeper  once 
took  her  husband  up  into  the  fourth  story  of 
her  house,  and  showed  him  a table  which  had 
not  been  dusted.  “There,"  said  she;  “can 
you  imagine  a deeper  grade  of  vice  than  that 
Margaret  is  guilty  of?  I have  told  her  to  dust 
that  table  every  day  since  she  has  been  here." 

“My  dear,"  said  the  husband,  solemnly,  “I 
have  to-day  been  cheated  out  of  five  thousand 
dollars,  I have  had  a forgery  brought  to  my  at- 
tention, two  murderers  were  brought  into  Court 
before  my  face.  I looked  at  them  with  horror, 
but  any  thing  like  the  guilt  of  Margaret  remains 
for  me  yet  to  see !" 

The  solemnity  of  these  remarks,  we  have 
reason  to  believe,  checked  the  volubility  of  one 
lady  for  some  time. 

We  all  have  very  noble  sentiments  about 
making  home  happy,  no  doubt ; we  all  wish  to 
make  the  “fireside,"  and  so  forth,  attractive, 
and  perhaps  we  succeed ; but  then  again  per- 
haps we  might  succeed  better;  at  any  rate,  it 
would  not  make  the  fire  on  the  domestic  altar 
any  less  bright  if  we  weeded  our  conversation 
of  these  three  topics,  particularly  the  latter. 


Women  can  talk  well  and  wittily  of  the  events 
of  the  day,  of  music,  of  all  the  arts  in  fact — 
most  women  have  a gift  that  way,  and  can  de- 
scribe a picture,  a play,  a public  speaker,  better 
than  men ; and  it  being  their  peculiar  and  prond 
province  to  make  the  world  more  agreeable  to 
man,  how  can  they  throw  away  the  immense 
privilege  ? Man  is  the  king  of  this  world ; he 
should  have  a royal  consort. 

One  may  say  that  a good  temper  would  be 
the  cure  of  all  the  evils  herein  described.  True 
enough,  if  one  were  never  annoyed  by  a dila- 
tory dress-maker,  or  an  unbecoming  dress,  or  no 
dresses  at  all,  or  ruffled  by  a slanderous  report, 
or  worn  out  with  poor  servants — if  these  ills  of 
life  found  all  serene  and  composed,  one  should 
be  simply  perfect,  and  nothing  more  need  be 
said  or  written ; but  we  have  not  attained  to 
that  dull  level  of  perfection.  To  be  those 
“ faultless  monsters  whom  the  world  ne'er  saw” 
would  be  worse  than  to  mount  the  perpetual 
hobbies  of  dress,  parties,  scandal,  servants ; but 
greatest  virtues  being  faults  overcome,  we  can 
improve  very  greatly  without  running  much  risk 
of  becoming  perfect. 

Women,  when  together,  do  not  talk  much  of 
love,  except  in  quiet  parlors  in  the  country. 
There  little  groups,  or  more  often  two,  specu- 
late on  the  great  subject.  The  sentimental  wo- 
man is  rapidly  disappearing  from  the  face  of  the 
earth.  The  busy  life  of  cities,  the  wonderful  ex- 
ertions our  women  have  to  make  to  attain  even 
the  poor  prizes  which  the  world  offers  them,  pre- 
cludes sentiment.  Perhaps  that  is  well.  The 
Rosa-Matilda  school  was  not  a good  one,  but  it 
might  be  worse ; and  some  women  of  unoccu- 
pied minds  and  hearts  have  found  a worsfc"  in 
the  novels  of  Balzac  and  his  contemporaries. 
But  we  have  little  to  fear  from  this ; a few  may 
feel  the  vitiating  influence,  but  the  many  are 
too  busy  and  too  pure.  The  individual  who  al- 
ways 

u Finds  some  work 

For  Idle  hands  to  do,'* 

according  to  Dr.  Watts,  would  seem  to  find  his 
occupation  gone  in  this  country. 

We  have  simply  skimmed  the  surface  of  so- 
ciety, and  have  quoted  the  style  of  talk  of  many 
women.  Far  be  it  from  our  intention  to  say 
that  no  women  talk  better.  The  image  of  many 
a beloved  mother,  many  a good  wife,  many  an 
attractive  and  most  admirable  person,  rises  up 
to  silence  such  an  assertion.  But  we  believe  it 
not  unfair  to  say  that  the  conversation  which  is 
cultivated  in  fashionable  circles,  and  even  in  the 
more  exclusive  home  circles,  is,  among  women, 
flat,  foolish,  and  most  unprofitable.  Its  chief 
spice  is  abuse,  and  that  is  a very  poor  spiee  to 
use.  Still,  as  we  before  said, 

"Errors,  like  straws,  upon  the  surface  flow; 

He  who  would  search  for  pearls  must  dive  below." 

Straws  sometimes  show  which  way  the  wind 
blows,  however ; and  there  is  no  surer  way  of 
becoming  envious,  flippant,  and  undevout  than 
to  talk  as  if  we  were. 

There  is,  in  a library  in  Cincinnati,  a statue 
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of  Silence,  with  finger  on  lip.  The  effect  of 
the  statue  is  said  to  be  electrical.  Every  one 
who  looks  at  it  immediately  stops  talking.  If 
we  could  have  one  in  our  parlors  how  admirable 
the  effect  would  be ! To  be  in  the  full  tide  of 
furious  talk,  to  look  up,  and  see  this  marble 
finger  perpetually  raised ! 

“Come,  then,  expressive  Silence — P 
We  all  know  some  people  who  say  more  by  say- 
ing nothing  at  all  than  all  the  rest  of  the  world 
achieve  by  talking  perpetually.  Let  us  then 
cultivate,  as  one  step  toward  reformation,  the 
“ great  talent  of  silence ;"  and,  as  another  step, 
let  us  discard  the  three  most  fascinating  sub- 
jects to  woman,  and  the  three  most  detestable 
ones  to  man. 

We  have  not  touched  at  all  the  possibility  of 
making  these  subjects  interesting  and  instruct- 
ive. Perhaps  there  exists  that  Circe  from 
whose  lips  even  the  evil  doings  of  servants  may 
come  clothed  in  golden  utterances ; but  she  is 
indeed  a Circe,  and  to  be  avoided  for  her  unfor- 
tunate sisters,  for  they  would  only  contract  her 
faults  without  her  fascination,  and  that  result 
we  have  all  seen  and  felt. 

Nor  can  the  remedy  be  so  readily  pointed  out 
as  the  disease.  But  that  we  leave,  with  much 
confidence,  to  the  discretion  of  the  fair  speak- 
ers. Our  women  find  out  very  readily  what  is 
becoming  in  all  other  senses  of  the  word.  Let 
them  find  out,  as  undoubtedly  they  will,  what  is 
most  so  in  conversation. 


A SUMMER’S  AFTERNOON. 

“ Only  a lock  of  hair.’' 

““HASS  through  the  village  straight, 

A Then  turn  to  your  left  hand. 

And  you  will  see 
By  a tall  elm-tree 
A little  cottage  stand. 

There’s  a cistern  by  the  gate, 

Where  horses  and  cattle  drink; 

Knock  at  the  door  on  the  farther  side, 

For  there  she  lives,  I think." 

The  traveler  offered  the  boy  a dime, 

Who  shook  his  head,  and  began  to  climb 
Over  the  wall,  where  the  drying  hay, 

And  his  rake  and  cast-off  jacket  lay ; 

So  the  traveler  thanked  him  and  went  his  way. 

It  was  that  time  of  the  afternoon 

When  farmers  begin  to  bind  their  sheaves. 
The  grasshopper  played  a drowsy  tune, 

The  dust  like  ashes  lay  on  the  leaves, 

The  road  was  ashes  under  the  feet, 

And  in  the  distance  one  might  sep 
The  strong-nerved  oak  and  the  chestnut-tree 
Quiver  like  poplars  in  the  heat. 

The  traveler  turned  as  he  was  bid, 

And  presently  saw  in  the  trees,  h&if-hid, 

A little  red  cottage,  overwrought 

With  vines  and  creepers  from  sills  to  eaves, 
And  looking  for  all  the  world,  he  thought, 
Lika  a ruddy  apple  among  the  leaves. 
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Rarely  trod  was  the  yard  before, 

And  the  grass  crept  close  about  the  door. 

In  front,  across  the  level  leas, 

Butterflies  fluttered  o’er  clover  seas; 

In  the  blossoming  bean  was  heard 
The  muffled  whir  of  the  humming-bird, 

And  a girlish  voice,  that,  sweet  and  strong, 
Made  at  a window  a rose  of  song. 

A narrow  path  the  stranger  led 
By  a lilac-bush  and  a posy-bed. 

Till  an  open  door  disclosed  to  view 
A rustic  carpet  of  sombre  hue, 

The  mantle  brasses,  worn  and  bright, 

The  edge  of  a little  window,  white 
With  the  fall  of  linen  snows — 

A frugal  room,  in  all  things  fit, 

And  a sweet-faced  maid  came  out  of  it, 

Like  perfume  out  of  a rose. 

“I  bear  the  weight  of  many  a mile, 

And  would  rest  me  at  your  door  a while,1’ 
The  stranger  said,  with  a weary  air; 

She  gave  him  welcome  with  a smile, 

And  placed  for  him  an  easy-chair. 

A sick,  pale  woman  opposite, 

Sat  bolstered  upon  pillows  white, 

With  kerchief  crossed,  and  tidy  cap. 

And  hands  uneasy  in  her  lap, 

And  a little  work,  which,  now  and  then, 

She  took  and  turned  and  dropped  again. 
“Bring  him  a glass  of  milk,"  she  said, 
“And  cut  the  newest  loaf  of  bread.” 

The  stranger  marveled  that  she  should  show 
Such  thought  for  one  6he  did  not  know; 

But  he  forgot  that  none  can  tell 
What  gives  the  lily  its  gracious  smell. 

“I  have  a son  of  my  own,"  she  said, 

“I  have  not  seen  him  for  a year; 

Before  the  maple’s  leaves  are  red, 

He  writes,  we  may  expect  him  here." 

The  stranger  turned  away  his  head, 

With  twitching  lip  and  vision  dim; 

“If  1 am  thoughtful  of  you,"  she  said, 
“Other  mothers  may  think  of  him." 

The  tear  ran  down  the  stranger's  cheek, 

He  brushed  it  off  and  did  not  speak. 

“*Tis  hard  for  a mother  to  send  away 
Her  only  child,  an  only  son, 

And  sit  by  the  way  of  life  alone; 

Yet  not  alone,  since  God  is  good, 

And  has  a private  care  of  all; 

For  when  I had  my  frightful  fall, 

And  without  sense  for  weeks  I lay, 

This  maiden  came  in  angel-hood, 

Came  of  her  own  roost  sweet  accord, 

For  charity,  and  not  reward — 

I know  not  why  she  should." 

Low  the  damsel  bent  her  head. 

And  busily  plied  the  flashing  thread. 

“There  was  a youth  in  the  ship  with  me, 
Who  had  a mother  like  your  son — " 

He  paused  a moment,  nervously, 

As  if  regretting  he  had  begun. 

“We  left  bis  pleasant  face  behind, 

| And  what  you  said  brought  him  to  mind.” 
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A charmed  nothing  often  stirs 
A train  of  memories  ghastly-wan; 

Oh,  I have  seen  stem  eyelids  wet 
By  a small  sprig  of  mignonnette — 

The  favorite  flower  of  one  foregone. 

“We  were  the  only  passengers, 

This  youth  and  1 ; and  from  the  day 
When  first  I heard  his  converse  gay, 

And  saw  the  life  that  overran 
In  every  motion  of  the  man, 

In  every  glance,  within  I felt 

The  chains  that  bound  my  nature  melt. 

I did  not  know  myself  till  then, 

For  contact  with  unloving  men 
Had  wronght  forgetfulness  in  me 
That  such  a thing  as  love  could  be. 

But  out  of  noddings  of  the  head, 

And  brief  4 Good-morning’s’  kindly  said, 

And  casual  talk  of  common  things ; 

From  practice  of  unconscious  arts, 

And  urgent  beckoning  of  hearts, 

By  sure  degrees  a friendship  springs. 

44  Our  hammocks  side  by  side  were  hung, 
And  many  a tropic  night  we  lay, 

And  with  the  vessel’s  motion  swung, 

And  talked  the  languid  hours  away, 

Until  the  day  began  to  peep, 

Or  we  forgot  ourselves  in  sleep. 

One  mom  he  thought  he  would  not  rise, 

For  heaviness  was  on  bis  eyes, 

In  every  bone  a sullen  pain, 

And  dizziness  perplexed  his  brain. 

Another  hour,  and  every  limb 
Was  racked  by  aches  too  great  to  bear. 

We  soothed  him  with  our  tenderest  care. 

But  felt  there  was  no  help  for  him. 

At  last  the  fit  of  madness  came. 

He  begged  that  we  would  take  him  home ; 
Then  called  upon  his  mother’s  name, 

And  chided  that  she  did  not  come. 

If  human  love  could  make  him  well, 

I should  not  have  a tale  to  telL 

“Oh,  never  night  so  graciously 
Came  out  of  heaven  the  world  to  bless ! 
The  perfect  circle  of  the  sea 

Throbbed  with  a painful  loveliness. 

When  we  gave  the  eager  deep 
The  treasure  of  our  hearts  to  keep 
There  was  no  eye  that  did  not  weep. 

When  the  waters  shut  the  door 
Upon  our  friend  forevermore, 

The  sea  seemed  richer  than  before. 

But  pardon  me — I did  not  think 
To  talk  so  long  when  I began ; 

But  thought  with  thought  hath  secret  link, 
And  love  beyond  discretion  ran.” 

The  traveler  rehearsed  his  tale 
As  if  to  statues  stony-pale, 

For  neither  moved  a finger’s  tip 
Till  the  last  word  had  left  his  lip. 

Then  the  younger  wished  to  know 
Where  died  the  youth  1 How  long  ago  ? 
And  if  his  mother  knew  her  woe  ? 


“Alas!  by  me  it  must  be  done — 

The  duty  that  I still  defer; 

Oh,  mother!  as  you  love  your  son, 

How  shall  I break  the  news  to  her?” 

Then  like  a low,  o’erburdened  cloud, 

When  winds  are  still  and  thunders  loud, 

The  mother’s  heart  burst  into  rain — 

A sudden  fear  flashed  through  her  brain ; 

“Oh,  tell  me  if  it  is  my  son!” 

Her  feeble  voice  was  sharp  with  pain. 

“ It  can  not  be,  for  God  is  good! 

He  would  not  rob  my  widowhood 
Of  its  one  joy — its  only  one. 

Poor  soul,  that  grief  a truth  to  find. 

The  thought  of  which  distracts  my  mind !” 
Silence  there  was  a little  space. 

Each  gazing  in  another’s  face; 

“ Say,  have  you  not  some  trifling  thing — 

A lock  of  hair,  a chain,  a ring — 

To  place  upon  his  mother’s  hand, 

That  she  may  6ee  and  understand?” 

The  stranger  from  a pocket  drew 
A little  parcel  of  dingy  hue, 

And  opening  it  with  loving  care, 

Disclosed  a lock  of  flaxen  hair. 

Without  a word  or  gesture,  he 
Laid  it  upon  the  mother’s  knee. 

She  did  not  cry — the  tears  half-shed 
Back  to  their  secret  fountain  fled; 

Her  eyes  were  not  a moment  dim — 

They  did  not  turn  away  from  him ; 

Her  feeble  hands  were  fiercely  bent; 

Her  rigid  limbs  did  not  relent ; 

For  will  was  dead,  and  thought  was  gone; 
Hope,  parent  of  her  joy,  had  flown, 

And  left  her  heart’s  young  tenderlings 
Without  the  warmth  of  brooding  wings. 

The  maiden  touched  his  arm.  “And  me?” 
She  murmured  low,  heart-brokenly. 

He  took  her  hand — an  ice-cold  thing — 

“I  have  told  all  I have  to  tell.” 

Then  on  her  finger  slipped  a ring — 

In  truth  it  fitted  well — 

And  then  beside  the  matron’s  knee 
The  maiden  knelt,  and  laid  her  head 
Upon  the  lock  of  hair,  and  said, 

“ Oh,  mother,  who  shall  comfort  me  ?” 

Ah ! then  it  was  not  hard  to  guess 
The  source  of  all  that  tenderness — 

That  precious  box  of  ointment  shed 
In  holy  service  on  her  head! 

HOW  TO  ENJOY  WINTER. 

THANKS  for  Winter ! Thanks  to  Winter ! 

Yes,  to  Winter,  for  we  like  to  think  of  win- 
ter as  something  more  than  a mere  phenomenon 
of  nature.  It  is  almost  an  existence — a wild, 
untamed  personality — sternly  conscious  of  its 
power,  and  self-demonstrative  beyond  all  the 
seasons.  Winter  stands  in  the  category  of  na- 
ture by  itself.  The  other  seasons  are  variations 
of  the  same  aspects — modifications  of  the  same 
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laws ; but  winter  is  a character  by  itself — a won- 
drous individuality  in  look,  tone,  manned.  It 
is  no  conformist,  but  establishes  its  own  rule  and 
originates  its  own  fashion,  and  therefore  we  love 
it : for,  while  the  other  seasons  are  neat,  trim, 
civilized  beauties,  winter  has  just  enough  of  the 
rude,  aboriginal  force  to  stir  our  manlier  blood. 

Every  one  who  has  any  natural  pluck  in  him 
feels  this  waking  up  of  his  more  heroic  qualities 
so  soon  as  Winter  blows  his  first  blast.  It  is  a 
trumpet-sound  of  battle.  The  instinctive  war- 
rior springs  up  within  us,  and  rejoices  in  the  op- 
portunity. Out  in  the  open  fields,  amidst  stormy 
scenes,  we  feel  a quickening  for  conflict.  There 
is  something  to  be  resisted.  There  is  a victory 
to  be  won.  Rough  winds  and  savage  tempests 
are  to  be  confronted  and  conquered.  For  the 
rest  of  the  year  we  are  all  tame  in  the  presence 
of  Nature.  Our  passive  qualities  are  in  play ; 
we  quietly  sympathize  with  the  loveliness  around 
us ; we  are  subdued  into  gentle  behavior,  and,  in 
communion  with  the  beautiful  world,  we  enjoy 
a kind  of  parlor-life  that  tones  us  down  to  mild 
emotions  and  graceful  steps.  But  the  grand 
old  winter  sets  us  free.  We  bound  into  liberty 
— we  cry  “ Huzza  1”  and  rush  into  the  affray  of 
the  elements ; we  are  Byronic  in  more  than  po- 
etic sentiment — and  “ a part  of  the  tempest  and 
of  thee”  glows  in  our  blood  like  a new  princi- 
ple of  vitality. 

In  this  respect  winter  is  a great  benefactor.  It 
takes  us  out  of  our  easy  habits  and  rouses  will 
and  energy.  Foster  ought  to  have  honored  it 
ns  one  of  the  sources  of  decision  of  character, 
for  it  is  a true  friend  to  strength  and  majesty  of 
nature.  We  can’t  afford  to  be  relaxed  now. 
Every  thing  within  us  must  be  tightly  drawn. 
Nerve  and  muscle  must  be  in  complete  tension, 
and  the  full  measure  of  vigor  must  be  in  exer- 
cise. The  animal  feeling  transfers  itself  into 
the  spirit,  and  we  are  competent  to  mightier 
tasks  than  pleasant  skies  and  a soft  atmosphere 
allow.  No  doubt  thought  and  sensibility  are 
large  debtors  to  spring  and  summer.  Love  and 
beauty  then  see  their  images  every  where.  Na- 
ture is  a gallery  of  fine  art,  and  life  is  a day  of 
festal  gladness.  But  winter  is  the  era  of  power. 
It  deals  in  sublimity,  grandeur,  and  its  impress- 
iveness goes  with  a solemn  weightiness  into  the 
depths  of  the  soul.  How  much  more  of  mass- 
iveness there  is  in  the  ideas  which  it  suggests  1 
All  its  images  are  on  a broader  scale.  It  has 
few  small  beauties.  It  strings  no  pearls  on  silk- 
en threads.  It  offers  no  miniature  pictures. 
Variety  is  shut  out  and  monotony  is  glorified. 
We  get  widely-extended  views,  and  are  occupied 
by  oneness.  At  other  seasons  one  impression 
is  fast  supplanted  by  another,  and  we  are  taxed 
with  rapid  and  versatile  admiration.  We  take 
the  motion  of  restless  bees,  flying  birds,  sailing 
clouds.  One  state  of  mind  quickly  succeeds  an- 
other. But  in  winter  we  are  detained  specta- 
tors. The  panorama  is  fixed,  and  we  are  stu- 
dents at  leisure.  Nature  holds  the  sense  in  cap- 
tivity to  sameness,  and  its  great  spectacles  are 
kept  firmly -and  long  before  us. 


Now  this  is  an  intellectual  benefit.  Insensi- 
bly to  ourselves,  it  educates  us  to  a more  thor- 
ough survey,  and  secures  a more  accurate  and 
finished  perception.  Hence  the  more  truthful 
portraitures  of  winter  that  abound  in  our  great 
poets.  Our  best  paintings  of  winter-scenes  al- 
ways convey  a more  definite  and  satisfactory  idea 
of  their  meaning  than  other  pictures.  If  they 
have  a narrower  range,  they  are  more  intense ; 
and  on  this  account  it  is  worth  while  to  culti- 
vate the  habit  of  observation  in  winter.  It  is 
not  the  same  exercise  as  observation  in  sum- 
mer ; we  have  more  to  do  with  forms  and  bare 
outlines.  The  trees,  the  hills,  the  mountain 
curves,  the  sweep  of  the  landscape,  are  far  more 
statuesque.  Less  like  pictures,  they  are  more 
like  sculpture.  We  study  shape,  symmetry,  pro- 
portion to  better  advantage,  and  nature  lets  us 
into  the  secret  of  those  abstract  elements  which 
make  the  foundation  of  beauty  and  grandeur. 
In  this  connection  winter  does  for  the  artist  a 
similar  work  to  the  dissecting-hall  for  the  sur- 
geon. The  anatomy  of  form  is  exhibited.  The 
most  ordinary  man  of  taste  may  verify  this  in 
experience.  Take  a noble  oak,  standing  against 
a sunset-sky,  and  study  its  magnificent  outline. 
Trunk,  boughs,  branches,  are  instinct  with  an 
omnipresent  law  that  shapes  them  in  obedience 
to  its  type,  and  it  rears  itself  before  you  as  an 
architecture  of  wonder  and  delight.  What  a 
well-ordered  system  throughout  its  whole  ex- 
tent 1 What  an  expenditure  of  vigor,  and  yet 
what  economy  in  its  outlay  of  life  1 How  every 
limb  leaves  the  main  shaft  w'ith  wood  enough  to 
reach  its  boundary  line,  tapering  as  it  stretches 
itself  out  and  gracefully  striving  to  harmonize 
itself  with  the  ideal  of  its  beauty  ! And  then 
the  minute  distinctness  with  which  every  part 
is  set  forth,  and  the  perfect  combination  of  the 
whole  into  a majestic  appearance!  See  that 
tree  next  summer  wearing  its  robe  of  foliage, 
and  the  previous  analysis  gives  you  an  interest 
and  a joy  in  it  you  never  felt  before.  You  can 
now  understand  how  its  vail  of  verdure  is  so 
charmingly  hung  around  it,  and  why  it  bears 
itself  so  like  a monarch  of  the  forest.  You  com- 
prehend how  it  sways  itself  with  such  serene 
strength  in  the  storm,  and  converts  the  roar  of 
the  tempest  into  the  music  of  its  praise.  And 
the  same  law  of  observation  applies  to  every 
thing.  Summer  presents  the  concrete  forms  of 
beauty  and  splendor.  We  have  the  aggregate 
of  shape,  color,  relation,  and  all  Nature  puts  on 
her  royal  garments  of  state.  And  it  is  then 
that  the  aspects  of  the  universe  address  our 
whole  being,  and  feed  the  sense  and  the  intellect 
with  most  enjoyment.  But  winter  is  the  sea- 
son to  acquire  truth  and  depth  of  imagination. 
We  learn  from  its  landscape — all  bleak  and  bar- 
ren— the  fundamental  principles  of  form  and 
unity.  In  its  uncovered  grandeur,  in  its  mass- 
ive proportions,  we  trace  the  basis  of  summer’s 
pomp  and  garniture. 

The  study  of  Nature  is  essential  to  the  healthy 
and  mature  development  of  mind.  Honor  books 
ns  we  may,  they  have  but  a one-rided  work  to 
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perform.  Fragments  themselves,  they  make  us 
partialista  in  thonght  and  wisdom ; and  by  too 
much  attention  to  them,  we  get  bound  up  in 
their  muslin  and  leather,  and,  at  last,  take  our 
place  on  the  shelf  with  them.  Books  give  a so- 
cial spirit  to  the  intellect,  and  create  a commu- 
nity of  sentiment  and  feeling.  They  are  the 
mighty  conservators  of  the  world’s  mental  broth- 
erhood, and  as  such  fulfill  a great  office.  But 
Nature  is  the  original  literature.  She  is  the 
oldest,  grandest,  divinest  poem.  She  teaches 
the  philosophy  that  anticipated  Plato.  Her  of- 
fices were  before  Cicero,  and  her  history  ante- 
dated Thucydides ; and  she  holds  in  trust  for  us 
a virtue  and  a culture  not  elsewhere  attainable. 
Only  in  a limited  way  can  she  communicate 
through  second  hands.  For  much  of  her  intel- 
ligence and  power  we  must  go  directly  to  her 
fountains.  But  if  Nature  educate  us,  we  must 
adopt  her  methods.  We  must  learn  seriatim. 
She  travels  through  her  circle— contracts  and 
expands — shines  and  frowns.  We  must  follow 
her  changes,  vary  our  position  to  suit  her,  fall 
into  this  or  that  mood  as  she  may  require.  This 
is  one  of  the  chief  benefits  of  observing  Nature. 
Every  season,  every  phenomenon,  summons  us 
into  a new  state  of  sympathy  and  alters  the  at- 
titude of  the  intellect.  She  has  no  long  audi- 
ence. Wearisomeness  and  prolixity  are  no  vices 
of  hers.  If  we  reason  or  imagine  or  beautify 
too  much,  she  is  quick  to  interpose  her  author- 
itative veto.  Now  it  is  wise  to  conform  to  this 
rule ; and  hence,  if  she  has  an  intellectual  and 
moral  quickening  tor  us  in  winter  altogether  dif- 
ferent from  summer,  let  us  seize  the  advantages 
and  become  the  better  for  them. 

Winter  is  nature’s  great  tonic  for  the  body. 
Nerves  and  muscles  are  stronger  for  frosty 
nights  and  cold  days.  People  travel  and  spend 
money  to  recruit  health  in  summer ; but  what 
means  of  recreation,  what  watering-places,  what 
medicinal  waters,  can  compare  with  the  bracing 
breath  of  winter?  We  have  no  doubt  that  Prov- 
idence designs  every  man  to  lay  up  a stock  of 
health  in  winter,  just  as  summer  and  autumn 
supply  us  with  a stock  of  provisions  for  bodily 
nourishment.  And  we  ought  then  to  labor  for 
animal  vigor  as  we  labor  in  the  other  seasons 
for  animal  food.  But  how  few  people  are  on 
good  terms  with  winter ! Out  of  doors  is  the 
motto  for  winter.  Out  of  doors,  as  much  as 
possible  ; out  of  doors,  heedless  of  our  love  of 
comfort  and  luxury;  out  of  doors,  despite  of 
weather,  whenever  and  wherever  a prudent  re- 
gard to  circumstances  will  allow.  Observation 
has  long  since  convinced  us  that  it  is  ordinarily 
much  safer  to  err  on  the  extreme  of  exposure 
than  on  the  other  extreme  of  confinement.  The 
artificial  winter  in  our  houses  has  destroyed  hun- 
dreds where  the  external  cold  has  killed  tens. 
Art  is  a far  bloodier  butcher  than  Nature.  The 
human  body  knows  its  friends  and  values  them. 
Indeed,  it  will  bear  a good  deal  of  hard  treat- 
ment from  them.  But  its  artificial  friends — 
such  friends  as  house-builders  and  fnrnace-man- 
ufacturers  often  prove  to  be — it-despises  and  re- 


jects. The  most  of  our  houses,  as  well  as  our 
habits,  seem  to  be  formed  on  the  principle  that 
manhood  and  womanhood  are  a prolonged  in- 
fancy. For  four  months  in  every  year  vre  adopt 
the  regimen  of  babyhood,  lacking  only  a cradle 
and  a sucking-bottle  to  complete  the  correspond- 
ence. Nature’s  fresh,  invigorating  air — food  for 
the  lungs,  life  for  the  blood — is  conscientiously 
excluded  from  our  apartments,  and  air,  dry  to 
deathliness,  poisoned  by  overheated  iron,  full  of 
the  impure  gases  of  coal,  is  substituted  in  its 
stead.  The  ingenuity  of  science  is  taxed  to 
contrive  a way  for  us  to  be  luxurious  and  healthy, 
while  any  squatter  in  a Western  forest  can  build 
a healthier  home  than  all  the  architects  of  the 
country  put  together.  But  so  it  is;  we  must 
have  science  in  every  thing.  Science,  in  this 
wise  age,  must  preach  and  pray.  Science  must 
construct  our  houses  and  ventilate  them.  Sci- 
ence must  prescribe  our  diet,  and  order  our  com- 
ings, goings,  and  restings.  Would  not  a little 
old-fashioned  nature  help  us  out  of  our  troubles? 
If  we  violate  the  laws  of  our  being,  art  can  not 
save  us  from  the  penalty.  If  we  breathe  bad 
air,  we  can  not  expect  to  have  good  blood  or 
good  digestion.  The  instinct  of  nature  in  win- 
ter is  for  out-door  exercise.  Every  thing  in  us 
clamors  for  it.  The  sharp  air  is  like  wine,  and 
the  muscles  pant  for  motion.  But  we  disobey 
the  kind  calls  of  our  physical  constitution.  What 
wonder,  then,  that  we  suffer?  If  we  practiced 
the  rules  of  health  in  winter,  we  should  feel  the 
benefit  all  through  the  year.  The  heat  of  sum- 
mer and  the  malaria  of  antumn  would  be  much 
less  pernicious.  As  it  is,  we  enervate  ourselves 
in  cold  weather,  and  then,  reversing  all  natu- 
ral methods,  vainly  try  to  find  a compensation 
in  mountain  air  or  sea-bathing  in  t the  warm 
season. 

To  enjoy  winter,  forsake  your  luxurious 
house,  and  freely  take  the  weather  iu  its  wild- 
est moods.  If  yon  are  not  already  half  dead 
with  disease,  have  no  fear  of  ill  consequences, 
for  tolerable  health  can  live  and  flourish  in  any 
sort  of  atmosphere.  Have  a strong  will  and  a 
resolute  love  of  action ; brave  the  fury  of  the 
northwester ; defy  the  driving  wind  and  the  cut- 
ting sleet,  and  you  will  be  all  the  manlier  and 
better  for  the  endurance.  We  really  gain  no- 
thing from  our  climate  but  in  winter.  All  the 
rest  of  the  year  sky  and  landscape  are  enjoya- 
ble things,  gliding  easily  and  noiselessly  into 
you,  and  requiring  no  sort  of  effort  to  realize 
their  advantages.  Winter  is  an  honest  old  wor- 
thy that  speaks  rather  sternly,  has  a repulsive 
manner,  and  deals  in  a bluff,  straightforward 
way  with  your  delicate  touchiness.  Yet  be- 
neath this  rugged  exterior  what  a warm  heart 
he  has,  and  how  reliable ! But  to  stand  on  fair 
terms  with  him  there  must  be  no  sentimental 
softness.  He  tolerates  none  of  your  effemina- 
cy. If  the  abuses  of  modem  civilization  have 
taken  the  iron  and  the  granite  out  of  you,  win- 
ter will  sport  roughly  with  you : but  no  matter ; 
never  mind  its  blustering,  meet  it  all  bravely, 
and  win  its  homage.  A few  trials,  and  you  will 
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balance  your  powers  against  all  its  threats  and 
violence ; a few  more,  and  the  snow,  hail,  and 
tempest  will  learn  your  pluck  and  acknowledge 
its  superiority;  and  then,  perchance,  they  will 
poetize,  and  paint,  and  chant  most  musical  an- 
thems for  you.  How  your  cheeks  will  grow 
ruddy  with  their  unrivaled  bloom!  and  how 
your  eyes  will  outshine  the  auroral  lights  of  the 
northern  firmament,  and  what  a volume  of  tone, 
taken  from  the  free  winds,  will  swell  your  voice ! 
This  is  the  charm  of  winter — the  charm  of  per- 
sonal combat.  We  wrestle  with  the  opposing 
elements,  and  if  we  have  courage  enough  to  be 
men,  we  are  sure  to  have  energy  sufficient  to 
be  triumphant  victors.  Now  all  this  may  sound 
like  a strain  of  the  imagination.  But  it  is  a 
meaning  reality.  Nature  in  winter  challenges 
the  strong  heart  of  men  and  women,  unspoiled 
by  your  devices  of  refinement.  Fine  ladies  and 
gentlemen  arc  silently  ignored.  They  are  not 
invited  to  its  athletic  strife.  Balmy  airs,  green 
fields,  and  luscious  orchards  are  for  them.  If 
you  have  a soul  of  steel,  you  will  have  joy  in 
the  conflict.  No  knight  was  ever  happier  in 
tournament  than  you,  and,  returning  to  your 
fireside  laden  with  the  spoils  of  success,  you 
feel  yourself  entitled  to  its  delightful  repose. 
The  economy  of  nature  provides  for  in  tenser 
animal  pleasures  in  winter  than  at  any  other 
season.  Food,  drink,  sleep,  exercise,  are  more 
relished,  and  impart  a higher  degree  of  excite- 
ment. The  animal  spirits  are  more  vigorous. 
But  to  have  these  in  perfection  we  must  wres- 
tle with  the  elements  in  the  outer  world,  and 
draw  strength  from  them. 

Our  countrymen,  and  especially  our  country- 
women, need  the  physical  virtues  of  winter, 
more  than  any  thing  else,  transfused  into  them. 
We  are  fast  becoming  a summer  race,  taking 
our  complexion  from  lilies,  and  our  strength 
from  flowers.  Never  was  Scripture  more  liter- 
ally verified,  for  we  are  “as  grass”  But  all 
this  is  against  nature.  Summer  is  perfection 
to  vegetables  and  fruits;  men  require  cold  air 
and  biting  frosts.  Heaven  and  earth  are  then 
propitious  to  blood  and  nerves — all  the  con- 
sciousness of  physical  manhood  comes  out  in  its 
full  pride ; it  is  a luxury  to  breathe,  to  walk,  to 
labor,  when  vigor  grows  with  every  swing  of  the 
arm  and  every  movement  of  the  foot.  Life  in 
the  open  air  is  what  we  most  want — life  in  the 
open  air  of  winter.  We  ought  to  consider  a 
good  northwester  as  one  of  our  institutions,  and 
value  it  accordingly.  But  we  arc  too  artificial 
to  follow  the  leadings  of  nature.  In  winter  we 
scorn  the  air  that  cools  our  fevered  blood.  We 
will  have  nothing  to  do  with  ice,  and  the  snow 
must  be  daintily  used — a barrier  of  furs  suita- 
ble for  polar  bears  between  us  and  it.  In  sum- 
mer wc  fall  back  on  winter,  in  so  far  as  our 
sickly  habits  allow.  We  must  have  ice-water, 
ice-lemonade,  ice-cream ; we  must  be  as  cool 
as  possible,  so  as  to  antagonize  the  arrange- 
ments of  Providence ; and  thus  we  keep  up  a 
war  the  year  round  with  the  beneficent  provi- 
sions of  the  world.  A great  law  is  violated  in 


this  way ; for  if  the  visible  universe  is  benefi- 
cent by  being  in  harmony  with  itself,  each  part 
working  with  every  other  part,  it  is  equally  ne- 
cessary that  man  should  be  likewise  in  harmony 
with  it.  Nature,  then,  has  a work  to  do  for  ns 
in  winter.  Let  us  not  thwart  its  designs.  If 
we  resist  its  goodness  at  this  season,  we  shall 
find  no  compensation  in  other  portions  of  the  re- 
volving year.  Its  keen  air  and  bracing  weath- 
er are  for  the  animal  man,  and  if  we  lose  their 
benefits  our  manhood  is  so  much  the  more  ef- 
feminate and  feeble. 

Winter  is  the  enjoyable  season  of  household 
life.  Home  then  realizes  its  designed  seclu- 
sion ; it  is  shut  in  from  the  outside  world,  and 
we  rejoice  in  thick  walls  and  substantial  roofs. 
The  fireside  now  has  a meaning — provided  it  is 
a fireside,  and  not  a modern  counterfeit  fed  by 
hot  air  from  a furnace.  No  feature  of  home 
has  such  associations  as  the  fireside,  for  it  gath- 
ers most  of  our  touching  memories  around  it^ 
The  cradle,  the  old  arm-chair,  the  evening  read- 
ing-table, are  connected  with  it ; and  there,  in 
early  childhood,  stretched  on  the  rug,  we  used 
to  dream  of  the  mysteries  of  coming  life  until 
the  sweet  perplexity  calmed  us  into  sleep.  The 
fireside  is  the  heart  of  home.  It  circulates  the 
joy  of  life  throughout  the  dwelling ; and  along 
the  halls,  from  cellar  to  attic,  you  can  hear  the 
tones  whose  key-note  begins  there.  We  re- 
member little  of  father  and  mother  except  what 
they  were  around  the  cheerful  fire ; the  hearth- 
stone is  the  pedestal  of  their  images,  and  the 
serene  glow  of  the  evening  light  on  their  faces 
is  the  favorite  picture  which  the  mind  cherishes. 
How  much  blessedness  winter  brings  to  a com- 
fortable home ! Just  let  it  be  comfortable,  not 
luxurious ; for  luxury  spoils  the  beauty  of  the 
impression.  To  our  taste  the  plain  old-fash- 
ioned furniture,  with  its  simple  lounges  and 
stuffed  rocking-chairs,  is  in  better  keeping  with 
the  ideal  of  the  fireside  than  our  recent  finery. 
We  would  far  rather  see  the  skill  of  mother  and 
sisters  in  the  covered  sofa,  in  the  hangings  about 
the  windows,  than  to  be  entertained  with  the 
devices  of  the  upholsterer.  The  room  contain- 
ing the  family  fireside  ought  to  be  thoroughly 
domestic,  showing  the  spirit  of  household  life 
in  its  arrangements.  Fashionable  art  has  no 
business  here.  It  is  the  pictorial  gallery  of  the 
family,  and  all  its  articles,  wearing  an  aspect 
of  gentle  repose,  ought  to  represent  the  senti- 
ment of  domestic  character. 

Every  family  should  feel  that  winter  is  the 
great  season  for  its  culture.  Home  is  then  par- 
amount to  every  other  consideration.  There  is 
not  so  much  to  divert  our  attention,  nor  are  the 
claims  of  business  and  outward  occupancy  so 
engrossing.  If  you  arc  wise  you  will  now  be 
intent  on  enlarging  your  stock  of  domestic  hap- 
piness. Every  one  within  the  charmed  circle 
will  be  drawn  closer  to  your  affections.  You 
will  talk  to  instruct  and  please  them,  read  to 
improve  them,  and  be  studious  of  amusements 
to  gratify  them.  A little  wisdom  is  very  valua- 
ble just  here,  for  it  checks  the  tyranny  of  selfish- 
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ness  over  oar  nature  and  insensibly  takes  us  out 
of  ourselves  for  the  service  of  others.  The  art 
of  making  others  happy  is  one  of  the  cardinal 
lessons  of  human  life,  and  the  fireside  of  winter 
is  its  best  teacher.  How  the  prattle  of  the  chil- 
dren, the  commonplace  details  of  family  inci- 
dents, the  daily  narratives  of  the  school-boy,  the 
free  interchange  of  easy  thought — how  they 
build  up  the  strength  of  domestic  ties  and  aug- 
ment our  patrimony  of  happiness ! Now  this 
simplicity  of  taste  and  pleasure — this  quick  and 
hearty  response  to  the  moods  of  companions  and 
friends — is  of  great  worth  to  the  mind.  Care, 
responsibility,  and  anxiety  always  tend  to  soli- 
tary thought  and  feeling.  They  turn  us  inward 
on  ourselves  and  magnify  our  sense  of  individ- 
ual importance.  The  fireside  of  winter  awak- 
ens another  spirit,  calls  for  genial  tempers,  and 
compels  us  to  participate  in  the  heart  and  life 
of  those  around  us.  And  then  the  festal  gath- 
erings of  winter — what  would  Thanksgivings, 
Christmas,  New  Years,  be  at  any  other  season  ? 
The  cheerful  fire,  the  family-dinner,  the  play- 
ful reminiscences,  are  all  associated  with  win- 
ter, and  enter  largely  into  the  joys  which  this 
beneficent  season  brings. 

If  you  would  enjoy  winter  learn  to  be  agreea- 
ble at  home.  Sympathy  is  a nobler  endowment 
than  talent,  and  it  enriches  more  than  money. 
The  fireside  is  the  true  school  of  sympathy.  You 
must  be  a man  there  before  you  can  be  a man 
elsewhere.  Wife  and  children  can  do  more  to 
form  a really  great  character  than  all  other  hu- 
man agencies.  But  do  not  confine  your  sympa- 
thies to  home.  Abroad  in  the  suffering  world 
you  have  the  work  of  kindness  and  generosity 
to  do.  Winter  is  a sorrowful  season  to  the  poor 
and  the  destitute.  Remember  them,  for  their  sad 
condition  is  an  appeal  from  Heaven  to  your  be- 
nevolence. If  Christ  numbered  it  among  the 
evidences  of  his  divinity  that  the  poor  had  the 
Gospel  preached  to  them,  you  should  esteem  it 
as  one  of  the  highest  exercises  of  your  intellect- 
ual and  moral  capacity  to  feed  and  clothe  them. 
We  can  not  work  miracles;  but  if  humanity 
ever  seizes  the  true  spirit  of  miracles,  absorbing 
its  divineness  into  itself  and  thus  reaching  the 
very  altitude  of  its  being,  it  is  when  it  follows 
the  Redeemer  and  seeks  to  benefit  the  afflicted. 
Our  own  hearts  need  the  offices  of  charity  to 
act  on  them  quite  as  much  as  the  poverty- 
stricken,  and,  by  means  of  the  wretchedness 
around  us,  winter  affords  us  signal  opportuni- 
ties to  improve  our  character  as  well  as  to  pro- 
mote the  comfort  of  the  unfortunate. 

Thanks,  then,  for  winter  1 Thanks  for  its 
life,  indoors  and  out-of-doors!  If  landscape 
and  sky  are  not  so  beautiful,  why  feel  the  ab- 
sence of  summer  pomp  and  autumn  glory,  if 
Heaven  comes  nearer  to  our  hearts  ? Nearer 
it  does  come,  for  it  forsakes  the  outward  world 
to  enter  the  selecter  world  in  our  own  homes. 
The  voice  of  singing  birds  and  the  flow  of  mu- 
sical waters  are  hushed  in  the  forest  and  mead- 
ow, but  a gladder  melody  chants  its  joys  around 
the  fireside.  Sunshine  decks  not  plain  and  hill- 
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side  in  their  variegated  colors,  but  a lovelier  light 
illumines  the  walls  of  home,  and  in  its  radian oe 
we  sit  contented  and  happy.  Winter  is  the 
Sabbath  season  of  domestic  peace,  and,  as  such, 
blesses  the  world  with  its  richest  bliss. 

REMINISCENCES  OF  A MAN  OF  THE 
WORLD. 

AN  English  gentleman  of  moderate  fortune 
and  small  ambition,  vibrating  between  Paris 
and  London  during  the  most  stirring  of  modern 
half-centuries,  has  quietly  enacted  the  part  of 
Bos  well -Extraordinary  to  the  age  and  society  in 
which  he  lived. 

The  man  is  dead.  His  Journal  has  bfeen 
printed ; and  we  propose  to  extract  from  it  some 
of  the  most  amusing  and  interesting  of  his  jot- 
tings. 

Of  Wellington,  44  The  Duke,”  he  has  a plenty 
of  stories — a few  good,  many  indifferent,  and 

not  a few  stupid.  There  is  a story  of  one  C* , 

noted  for  obstinate  adherence  to  his  own  opin- 
ions, who,  having  already  contradicted  the  Duke 
in  his  statement  of  an  incident  of  the  battle  of 
Waterloo,  again  opposed  him  (at  a dinner)  on 
the  question  of  using  percussion-caps ; where- 
upon Wellington  said  to  him,  44  My  dear  C , 

I can  yield  to  your  superior  information  on 
most  points,  and  you  may,  perhaps,  know  a great 
deal  more  about  what  passed  at  Waterloo  than 
myself;  but,  as  a sportsman , I will  maintain 
my  point  about  the  percussion-caps.” 

When  the  Duke  was  chosen  Chancellor  at 
Oxford,  he  was  expected  to  make  a Latin  speech. 
44  Whereupon,”  he  says,  44  not  knowing  Latin,  I 
applied  to  my  physician  as  most  likely,  from 
his  prescriptions , to  know  Latin,  and  he  made 
me  out  a speech  which  answered  very  well.” 

There  are  some  curious  anecdotes  of  modern 
Court  life,  related  on  the  authority  of  Welling- 
ton. Thus  the  Duke  says : 4 4 When  George  IV. 
sent  for  me  to  form  a new  administration,  in 
1828,  I found  him  in  bed,  dressed  in  a dirty 
silk  jacket  and  a turban  night-cap — one  as  greasy 
as  the  other ; for,  notwithstanding  his  coquetry 
about  dress  in  public,  he  was  extremely  dirty 
and  slovenly  in  private.” 

There  are  jealousies  even  at  Victoria’s  Court; 
for,  speaking  of  a royal  marriage,  he  relates : 

4 4 When  we  proceeded  to  the  signatures, 
the  King  of  Hanover  (Queen  Victoria’s  uncle) 
was  extremely  anxious  to  sign  before  Prince 
Albert,  and  for  that  purpose  placed  himself  be- 
side Victoria  at  the  table.  She,  knowing  what 
he  was  after,  suddenly  dodged  around  the  table, 
placed  herself  next  Prince  Albert,  took  the  pen, 
signed,  and  handed  it  to  the  Prinoe,  who  signed 
before  it  could  be  prevented.” 

Again  the  Duke  helps  out  his  royal  mistress, 
who  appears  to  have  had  a spite  against  her 
uncle.  The  Queen  was  anxious  to  give  pre- 
cedence at  Court  to  Leopold  of  Belgium  before 
her  uncle  of  Hanover.  She  asks  the  Duke 
how  it  is  to  be  managed,  who,  looking  to  prece- 
dents, 4 4 supposed  it  should  be  settled  as  we  did 
at  the  Congress  of  Vienna.” 
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Qukef.  44  How  was  that  ? by  first  arrival ?” 

Duke.  44 No,  ma’am  — alphabetically;  and 
then,  yon  know,  B comes  before  H.” 

This  pleased  Victoria,  and  it  was  done. 

There  is  a story  of  Grisi  and  the  Duke,  which 
is  recounted  with  a shrug  of  High  Tory  horror. 
Having  once  to  entertain  the  Duke  and  Duchess 
of  Cambridge,  he  invited  Grisi,  Lablache,  and 
other  Italian  singers,  to  Strathfieldsaye  to  amuse 
his  royal  guests.  When  Grisi  arrived  he  asked 
her  at  what  hour  she  liked  to  dine.  To  which 
she  replied,  44  Oh,  at  your  hour,  and  when  you 
dine.”  “Seeing,”  says  our  old  fogy,  “what 
she  expected,  he  was  so  good-natured  as  to  com- 
ply.” 

A foolish  woman  in  society  once  asked  the 
Duke  to  give  her  an  account  of  the  battle  of 
Waterloo. 

44  Oh,”  he  replied,  44  that  is  easily  done.  We 
pommeled  them  and  they  pommeled  us ; and  I 
suppose  we  pommeled  the  hardest,  and  so  gained 
the  day.” 

It  is  curious  to  read,  under  date  of  October, 
1886,  that  4 4 the  members  of  the  London  Stock 
Exchange  are  so  indignant  at  the  early  informa- 
tion obtained  in  certain  quarters  by  pigeon  ex- 
presses from  Paris,  that  they  have  had  collected 
on  the  Kentish  coast  a number  of  hawks,  fal-‘ 
cons,  and  other  birds  of  prey,  to  waylay  and  de- 
stroy these  carriers.” 

Of  George  IV.,  whom  he  calls  44  a man  of  re- 
fined manners  and  classical  taste,”  our  Man  of 
the  World  tells  that  a plain  coat  used  to  cost 
him  as  much  as  $1500  before  it  was  done,  so 
many  were  the  alterations  made  by  the  royal 
tailor.  Although  he  gave  his  mind  chiefly  to 
the  cut  of  his  coat,  it  would  sometimes  wander 
off  to  less  important  matters.  He  thought,  for 
instance,  that  it  was  his  genius  which  gained 
the  victory  over  Napoleon.  This  being  told  to 
Sheridan,  he  said : 44  That  is  all  well  enough ; 
but  what  the  King  particularly  prides  himself 
upon  is  the  last  productive  harvest.” 

Sheridan  came  once  into  a gambling  club 
where  Beau  Brummel  was  winning.  Brummel 
proposed  to  go  shares;  and  putting  to  poor 
Sheridan’s  ten  pounds  £200  of  his  own,  in  less 
than  ten  minutes  found  himself  in  possession  of 
£1500.  Giving  Sheridan  £750,  he  said  to  him, 
44  There,  Tom,  go  home  and  give  your  wife  and 
brats  a supper,  and  never  play  again.” 

Those  were  gambling  days : the  young  men 
all  played.  It  is  a question  whether  Fox  was, 

' in  his  own  day,  more  notorious  for  his  desper- 
ate play  or  for  his  magnificent  eloquence.  He 
said  the  greatest  pleasure  in  life  was  winning, 
and  the  next  greatest  losing,  at  cards.  So  no- 
torious was  his  ill  luck,  that  there  was  a rhyme 
upon  him,  running  somewhat  as  follows : 

“In  gaming,  indeed,  he's  the  stoutest  of  cocks; 

No  man  will  play  deeper  than  this  Mr.  Fox. 

It  he  touches  a card— If  he  rattles  a box — 

Away  fly  the  guineas  of  this  Mr.  Fox. 

He  has  met.  I'm  afraid,  with  so  many  hard  knocks, 

That  cash  is  not  plenty  with  this  Mr.  Fox." 

Among  the  heaviest  of  the  gamblers  was  Lord 
Cholmondeley,  one  of  four  wealthy  young  men, 


who  set  up  a faro  bank  at  Brookes's,  which  ru- 
ined half  the  town.  They  would  not  trust  the 
waiters  to  be  croupiers,  but  themselves  dealt  the 
cards  by  turns,  each  receiving  three  guineas  per 
hour  from  the  common  fund  for  this  labor.  Thus 
Lord  C.  and  his  partners  slaved  away  at  the 
cards  till  a late  hoar  every  morning.  Their 
gains  were  enormous.  Lord  C.’s  share  amount- 
ed to  nearly  £400, 000 — two  million  dollars.  A 
Mr.  Pane,  who  brought  home  a large  fortune 
from  India,  lost  $540,000  in  one  night,  was  ru- 
ined, and  next  morning  started  back  to  the 
East  to  make  another. 

Lord  Cholmondeley  was  a very  agreeable  man, 
but  was,  during  his  life,  singularly  fortunate  in 
discovering  old  claims  to  property  which  had 
been  either  dormant  or  unknown  to  his  family. 
This  led  a Mr.  Coke  to  write  him  that  “wishing 
to  feel  easy  as  to  his  own  property,  which  he 
had  inherited  from  a long  line  of  ancestors,  but 
knowing  the  various  claims  his  Lordship  pos- 
sessed upon  that  of  others,  he  begged  leave  to 
inquire  what  sum  he  would  be  contented  to  re- 
ceive, as  an  indemnity  for  any  claim  he  might 
hereafter  think  fit  to  make  upon  his  (Mr.  Coke’s) 
Holkham  estate.” 

To  which  Lord  Cholmondeley  replied,  in  the 
same  vein,  that 44  with  eveiy  wish  to  tranquilize 
the  mind  of  an  old  and  much-loved  friend,  he 
did  not  think  that,  in  justice  to  his  own  family, 
he  could  consistently  enter  into  any  arrange- 
ment which  might  hereafter  be  so  detrimental  to 
their  interests  ” 

It  was  Major  Brereton,  another  gambling  ce- 
lebrity, who,  complaining  to  Sheridan  of  “a 
great  misfortune  since  we  last  met,  having  lost 
my  wife,”  was  answered  with,  44  Ay  ? How  did 
you  lose  her — at  hazard  or  quinze  ?” 

Speaking  of  metaphors  as  of  great  use  in  de- 
bate, Sheridan  related  an  instance,  in  the  Irish 
House  of  Commons,  where  Sir  Boyle  Roche,  at- 
tacking another  member  for  some  delinquency, 
said:  44 There  he  stands,  Mr.  Speaker,  like  a 
crocodile,  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  shed- 
ding false  tears.” 

George  Seiwyn  was  famous  for  his  fondness 
for  executions.  Upon  occasion  when  a famous 
malefactor  was  to  be  broke  upon  the  wheel,  in 
Paris,  Seiwyn,  unable  to  gain  admittance  to  the 
coveted  sight,  made  nse  of  a curious  expedient 
On  such  grand  occasions  it  was  usual  for  the 
chief  executioner  to  invite  his  fellows  from  the 
provinces  to  assist.  Seiwyn  came  early  to  the 
ground,  and  contrived  to  pass  with  the  provin- 
cial executioners  through  the  gate.  As  they 
passed  through  they  were  announced  as  Mon- 
sieur de  Lyons,  Monsieur  de  Bordeaux,  etc., 
till  it  came  to  Selwyn’s  turn.  The  attendant, 
not  knowing  him,  bat  seeing  he  was  an  English- 
man, said,  inquiringly,  4 1 Monsieur  deLondre??” 
to  which  Seiwyn  bowed  a silent  assent,  and  was 
thus  ushered  on  to  the  scaffold  in  the  character 
of  the  London  Jack  Ketch. 

There  is  a story  of  one  Howarth,  an  M.P., 
but  formerly  surgeon  in  India,  who,  going  out 
to  fight  a duel  with  Earl  Barrymore,  determined 
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to  lessen  the  risk  as  much  as  possible,  and  know- 
ing that  gun-shot  wounds  were  often  aggravated 
by  parts  of  the  clothing  being  driven  by  the  ball 
into  the  orifice,  appeared  upon  the  field  stripped 
(except  thin  drawers).  Luckily  the  affair  was 
settled,  and  the  precaution  proved  needless. 

Lord  Erskine,  who  was  unhappily  married, 
said,  at  a dinner  at  the  Duke  of  York’s,  that  44  a 
wife  was  a tin  kettle  tied  to  a man’s  tail,'*  at 
which  the  Duchess  was  greatly  outraged.  Monk 
Lewis,  who  was  present,  wrote,  in  reply,  the  fol- 
lowing neat  epigram : 

“ Lord  Erskine  at  marriage  presuming  to  rail. 

Says  a wife's  a tin  canister  tied  to  one's  tail; 

And  the  fair  Lady  Ann,  while  the  subject  he  carries  on. 

Feels  hurt  at  his  Lordship's  degrading  comparison. 

Bnt  wherefore  degrading?  if  taken  aright, 

A tin  canister's  useful,  and  polished,  and  bright; 

And  if  dirt  its  original  parity  hide, 

'Tis  the  fault  of  the  puppy  to  whom  it  is  tied.** 

“Ferney  has  been  sold  at  auction,”  writes 
the  journalist.  The  residence  of  Voltaire — that 
Mecca  of  the  philosophers  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury— is  converted  into  a sugar-refinery.  The 
temple,  which  bore  on  its  front  the  proud  in- 
scription, “ Deo  erexit  Voltaire,”  is  transformed 
• to  a stable.  What  a lesson  on  the  imbecility  of 
godless  humanity  I 

When  Bemadotte  was  adopted  and  elected 
Prince  Royal  of  Sweden,  and  heir-apparent  to 
the  throne  of  Charles  XIII.,  he  incurred  the 
violent  hatred  of  that  portion  of  the  royal  family 
which  was  thus  cut  off  from  the  succession.  An 
entertainment  was  given  to  him  and  to  the 
whole  court  by  the  old  Queen  Dowager,  at 
which  the  Prince  was  for  the  first  time  recog- 
nized by  her.  He  was  treated,  to  his  own  sur- 
prise, with  the  most  marked  affability.  Toward 
the  close  of  the  evening  tea  was  served,  and  the 
old  Queen  graciously  poured  out  two  cups,  for 
herself  and  the  Prince,  indicating  his  cup  by  a 
gesture.  He  was  about  to  take  it  when  he  felt 
the  significant  pressure  of  a thumb  upon  his  shoul- 
der. Without  changing  a muscle,  he  instantly 
exclaimed,  “Ah,  Madame,  I can  not  permit 
your  Majesty  to  serve  mol”  and,  seizing  the 
waiter,  he  turned  it  adroitly  in  such  manner  as 
to  place  before  the  Queen  the  cup  previously 
before  himself. 

She  turned  mortally  pale.  Bernadotte 
watched  her  with  the  utmost  anxiety.  A mo- 
ment's hesitation — and  then,  with  a smiling  sal- 
utation to  the  Prince,  she  took  the  cup,  and 
drank  the  contents  to  the  last  drop. 

On  the  following  day  the  Gazette  of  Stock- 
holm contained  the  following  short  paragraph : 
“The  Queen  Dorothea  died  suddenly  daring 
the  night.  Her  death  is  generally  imputed  to 
apoplexy.”  This  was  in  1818. 

The  death  of  the  Duchess  of  St.  Alban’s 
brings  out  the  following  choioe  morceau  of  gos- 
sip : 44  She  was  of  low  origin,  and  a bad  actress 
at  the  low  class  theatres,  when  she  gained  a 
prize  of  £10,000  in  a lottery.  Then  she  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  Coutts,  the  rich  hanker, 
who  first  lived  with  her,  and  then  married  her, 
leaving  her  at  his  death  an  immense  fortune. 


Having  wealth,  she  now  desiderated  rank,  and 
married  the  Duke  of  St.  Alban’s,  grand  falconer 
of  England,  who  was  much  younger  than  her- 
self. She  has  left  the  Duke  £10,000  per  year, 
which  satisfies  him." 

Here  is  a hit  of  interesting  reminiscence: 
44  The  late  Duke  of  Queensbury,  whom  I re- 
member in  my  early  days— called  old  Q. — was 
of  the  school  of  the  Marshal  Due  do  Richelieu 
in  France,  and  every  whit  as  profligate.  He 
lived  at  the  Bow -window  House  in  Picadilly, 
where  he  was  latterly  always  seen  looking  at 
the  people  who  passed  by.  A groom  on  horse- 
back, known  as  Jack  Radford,  always  stood  un- 
der the  window  to  carry  his  messages  to  people 
whom  he  remarked.  He  kept  a physician  in 
the  house,  and,  to  insure  attention  to  his  health, 
his  terms  were  that  he  should  have  so  much  per 
day  while  he  lived,  but  not  a shilling  at  his 
death.  He  was  a little  sharp-looking  man,  and 
swore  like  ten  thousand  troopers ; enormously 
rich  and  selfish. 

44  At  that  time  were  also  known  two  young 
men — Members  of  Parliament — much  remarked 
in  society.  They  were  Mr.  Grey  and  Mr.  Whit- 
bread, the  former  son  of  Sir  Charles  Grey,  the 
latter  son  of  a wealthy  brewer.  Mr.  Grey  was 
a man  of  fashion,  of  pleasing  address,  and  a 
favorite  with  the  women.  Mr.  Whitbread,  a 
more  steady  character,  married  Mr.  Grey's  sis- 
ter. Both  were  in  Parliament,  and  good  de- 
baters. Years  are  now  passed  away.  Of  the 
two  young  men,  who  equally  occupied  the  pub- 
lic attention,  Grey  became  famous  in  history  as 
the  father  of  the  Reform  Bill ; while  Whitbread 
cut  his  own  throat,  and  his  name  is  lost.” 

Camille  Los  Rios,  a diplomat,  though  very 
attentive  to  his  duties  when  employed  at  Lon- 
don and  Berlin,  had  very  few  internal  resources. 
He  seldom  took  up  a book,  and  led  a generally 
idle  and  dissipated  life.  But  he  had  a taste  for 
drawing,  and  wherever  he  went  always  made  a 
sketch  of  the  interior  of  the  room  in  which  he 
slept;  sometimes  a mere  outline,  at  others  a 
highly-finished  and  colored  drawing.  As  he 
had  traveled  much,  and  never  omitted  this  cere- 
mony at  any  inn  where  he  slept  during  thirty- 
three  years  of  his  life,  the  collection  of  the  bed- 
chambers of  all  nations  found  in  his  portfolio 
at  his  death  was  very  curious. 

Apropos  of  the  death  of  Crockford,  it  is  writ- 
ten of  him:  44 He  was  originally  a low  fish- 
monger in  Fish  Street  Hill ; then  a leg  at  New 
Market,  and  keeper  of  small  hells  in  Loudon. 
At  last  he  set  up  the  club  in  St.  James’s  Street, 
with  a hazard  hank,  by  which  he  won  all  the 
disposable  money  of  the  men  of  fashion  in  Lon- 
don, leaving  a fortune  of  ten  million  dollars.” 

Of  Talleyrand  there  is  an  interesting  descrip- 
tion: He  was  born  lame,  and  his  limbs  are 
fastened  to  his  trunk  by  an  iron  apparatus,  on 
which  he  strikes,  ever  and  anon,  his  gigantic 
cane,  to  the  great  dismay  of  those  who  see  him 
for  the  first  time — an  awe  not  diminished  by  the 
look  of  his  piercing  gray  eyes  peering  through 
shaggy  eyebrows — his  unearthly  face,  marked 
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with  deep  stains,  and  covered  in  part  by  a shock 
of  extraordinary  hair,  partly  by  his  enormous 
mnslin  cravat,  which  supports  a large  protrud- 
ing lip,  drawn  over  his  upper  lip  with  a cynical 
expression  no  painting  could  render.  His  pulse, 
which  rolls  a stream  of  enormous  volume,  inter- 
mits and  pauses  at  every  sixth  beat.  This  he 
points  out  triumphantly  as  a rest  of  nature, 
giving  him  at  once  a superiority  over  other  men. 
He  asserts  that  the  missing  pulsations  are  added 
to  the  sum  total  of  his  life,  and  that  thus  comes 
not  only  his  longevity,  but  also  his  marvelous 
faculty  of  existing  almost  without  sleep. 

His  bed  was  made  with  a deep  Blope  in  the 
middle,  and  rising  equally  at  the  head  and  foot. 
Only  in  this  position  dared  he  rest,  for  many 
years.  Once,  during  sleep,  his  head  dropped 
from  the  pillow,  and  when  his  servant  came  to 
awake  him,  he  was  found  so  deluged  in  blood 
that  no  feature  could  be  recognized.  It  was 
his  fashion  to  rise  at  two  or  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning  from  the  whist-table,  return  home, 
wake  up  one  of  his  secretaries,  and  read  let- 
ters, make  marginal  notes  for  answers,  and  talk 
business  tilt  'four.  At  that  hour  he  retired, 
sitting  nearly  upright  in  bed,  with  innumera- 
ble night-caps  on  his  head  to  keep  that  warm, 
and — as  he  expressed  it — feed  the  intellect  with 
blood.  At  six  he  would  rise,  and  be  ready  for 
business. 

He  ate  nothing  till  dinner,  which  was  his 
only  meal  during  the  twenty-four  hours.  Then, 
however,  his  appetite  was  enormous. 

One  of  his  contemporaries,  who  knew  him 
well,  wrote  of  him : “ He  was  not  a man  of  im- 
agination or  invention.  He  never  could  make 
an  extempore  speech  in  his  life.  Ilis  forto  is 
his  impassibility — his  cool  and  perfect  judgment. 
He  is  very  silent,  and  is  always  stimulating 
those  who  approach  him  to  talk  on  the  import- 
ant subjects  of  the  day.  Ho  will  listen  for 
hours  to  the  opinions  of  men  of  mediocrity,  and 
out  of  all  lie  hears  makes  up  those  webs  in  which 
other  politicians  get  involved  like  giddy  flies. 
To  this  power  of  judgment  Talleyrand  adds  that 
without  which  neither  statesmen  nor  generals 
can  ever  succeed — namely,  exceedingly  good 
luck." 

Wellington  called  Talleyrand  4 4 a very  agree- 
able companion,  but  not  a talkative  one.  He 
wonld  often  remain  for  an  hour  in  company 
without  speaking,  and  then  would  come  out 
with  an  epigram  which  you  never  forgot." 

So,  too,  the  Due  de  Richelieu  said,  44  M.  de 
Talleyrand  has  a great  deal  of  wit,  but  he  can 
not  be  called  an  amusing  man.  He  will  re- 
main silent  for  a whole  evening,  listening  to 
what  passes,  and  will  then  perhaps  make  some 
very  clever  and  pointed  remark,  which  every 
one  will  afterward  repeat.” 

The  Journal  affords  us  incidentally  some  cu- 
rious traits  of  the  times.  Speaking  of  the  great 

revulsion  of  1837,  he  mentions  a Lord  H , 

44  who  loses  $2,600,000  by  the  stoppage  of  the 
United  States  Bank.  With  his  immense  prop- 
erty this  is  a loss  he  can  hardly  feci;  but  he 


has  always  had  a great  dread  of  revolutions, 
and  used  often  to  say  that  he  had  secured  to 
himself  a clean  shirt  and  a valet  de  chambrt  in 
the  funds  of  every  civilized  country  on  the 
globe.  It  was  with  this  view  he  had  invested 
in  American  funds.” 

Again,  a story  of  the  Dowager  Duchess  of 
Richmond  going  one  Sunday  with  her  daughter 
to  the  Chapel  Royal  at  St.  James's,  but,  being 
late,  finding  herself  unable  to  gain  a place. 
After  looking  about  for  a while  she  said,  “ Come 
away,  Louisa;  at  any  rate  we  have  done  the 
civil  thing." 

We  read  that  when  the  Grand  Duke  (now 
Emperor)  of  Russia  visited  England  he  had  an 
allowance  of  $200,000  per  month;  that  when 
Queen  Christina  left  Spain  she  brought  away 
wealth  to  the  amount  of  over  $26,000,000 
Among  her  baggage  was  a case  of  a dozen  bot- 
tles, supposed  to  contain  Madeira,  but  in  reality 
filled  with  the  finest  precious  stones,  part  of  the 
Spanish  crown  jewels. 

Again,  some  anecdotes  which  strikingly  il- 
lustrate the  peculiarities  of  French  character. 
General  Count  Gerardin,  when  Colonel  of,Dra- 
goons,  during  the  Empire,  had  an  orderly  serv- 
ant named  Lallemand — a very  clumsy  fellow, 
always  breaking  every  thing  that  come  in  his 
way.  Having  on  one  occasion  very  much  irri- 
tated his  Colonel,  he  broke  a cane  over  his 
back,  and  dismissed  him. 

44 The  next  morning,”  said  the  Colonel, 44 one 
of  his  comrades  called  upon  me,  and  asking  me 
aside,  said,  4 Mon  Colonel,  Lallemand  is  much 
offended  at  your  blows,  and  demands  of  you 
that  you  give  him  satisfaction.'  I replied, 
4 Certainly  and,  taking  a friend  with  me,  went 
to  the  ground.  On  our  arrival  we  found  Lalle- 
mand waiting,  who  immediately  came  up  to  me 
and  said,  4 Mon  Colonel,  I thank  you  from  the 
bottom  of  my  heart.  You  have  saved  my  honor, 
and  I shall  be  grateful  to  you  for  the  balance 
of  my  life.'  He  then  put  up  his  sword,  and, 
with  a low  bow  to  me,  went  away.”  It  was 
this  spirit  which  made  the  soldiers  of  Napoleon 
so  long  irresistible. 

When  the  Duke  of  Orleans  (son  of  Louis 
Philippe)  was  told  that  his  intended  bride  had 
yellow  hair  and  complexion,  he  vowed  to  wear 
yellow  spectacles,  “that  every  woman  might 
appear  to  him  of  the  same  complexion  with  his 
wife.”  A piece  of  gallantry  on  a par  with  that 
of  a French  Marquis,  lately  married  to  a hand- 
some young  wife,  whom  he  loved  with  much 
fervor.  She  had  dressed  for  a grand  ball,  and 
came  before  her  husband,  at  the  moment  of  de- 
parture, looking  so  radiantly  beautiful  that,  after 
gazing  admiringly  at  her  for  a while,  he  very 
deliberately  tore  her  gown  in  pieces  from  her 
back,  by  way  of  preventing  others  from  the  en- 
joyment of  such  a sight.  Many  a woman  would 
have  felt  herself  outraged  by  such  conduct. 
The  Marquise,  a true  French  woman,  told  the 
story  herself,  and  4 4 was  flattered  beyond  meas- 
ure, and  proud  of  this  proof  of  her  husband's 
admiration." 
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44  Nothing  could  have  supported  Margery  under  the  af- 
fliction she  was  in  for  her  loss,  but  the  pleasure  she  took 
in  her  new  shoes.” — S ursery  Classics, 

THE  floating  ensign  attached  to  the  bell  of 
No.  20  Lorillard  Place — 44  two  yards  of  the 
best  vail  crape”  (we  quote  from  the  bill  of  Messrs. 
Weed  and  Co.,  furnishing  undertakers),  tied  by 
44  two  and  a half  extra- wide  black  sarsnet  rib- 
bon”— conveyed  to  passers-by  the  intelligence 
that  the  master  of  the  mansion  had  been  called 
suddenly  away. 

He  had  passed  a busy,  toiling  life  in  achiev- 
ing the  wealth  that  had  purchased  it ; he  had 
studied  its  plan,  and  arranged  its  details  with 
infinite  care  and  pains;  he  had  crowned  its 
adornments  by  placing  at  its  head  a young  and 
beautiful  woman,  strange  contrast  to  his  ap- 
proaching threescore  years.  He  had  said, 
44  Now  I am  ready  to  begin  to  live,”  and  as  he 
spoke  the  echo  changed  into  the  stern,  relent- 
less sentence,  44 Thou  fool!”  and  his  soul  was 
required  of  him. 

The  daily  papers  eked  out  their  columns  with 
mention  of  44  the  great  loss  our  community  has 
sustained  in  the  death  of  our  public-spirited  fel- 
low-citizen, Sampson  P.  Johnson,  Esq.,”  de- 
ducing his  happiness  in  another  world  from  his 
great  success  in  this,  after  the  admirable  style 
of  reasoning  introduced  in  the  well-known  epi- 
taph, 44  First  cousin  to  Lady  Jones,  and  of  such 
is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.”  There  were  also 
delicately  worded  allusions  to  the  irreparable 
loss  this  would  prove  44  to  the  young  and  lovely 
being,  deprived  of  all  that  can  make  life  de- 
sirable ; whose  future  is  shrouded  by  an  impen- 
etrable pall  of  grief  and  despair.” 

Passing  the  gorgeous  drawing-room,  in  and 
out  of  which  steal  the  stealthy  feet  of  the  sol- 
emn man  of  woe,  busied  about  the  costly  shell 
which  is  able  to  sum  up  the  whole  need  of  the 
once  far-reaching,  grasping  hands  folded  in  grim 
and  rigid  silence  now,  let  us,  the  only  privileged 
intruders,  tread  softly  upon  the  velvet-covered 
stair-case,  through  the  dim  light  befitting  the 
gloom  so  suddenly  cast  over  the  young  life  which 
those  dumb  lips  sought  vainly,  by  solemn  vows, 
to  link  with  that  which  has  passed  away. 

The  transition  is  from  death  to  life — bustle 
and  confusion  for  the  guarded  stillness  and  quiet 
which  reigns  below.  Work-women,  chattering 
over  their  needles,  gather  about  the  windows; 
great,  half-empty  boxes,  with  the  familiar  name 
of  Weed  and  Co.,  fill  the  bed,  the  chairs,  and 
their  contents  add  to  the  disorder  of  the  apart- 
ment; avail  half  shrouds  the  Psyche  glass,  over 
which  it  has  been  carelessly  thrown,  and  before 
it  stands  the  object  of  such  wide-spread  sympa- 
thy, at  the  mercy  of  another  of  her  own  sex, 
whose  busy  tongue  keeps  time  to  the  nimble  An- 
gers that  are  arranging  the  emblems  of  her  wid- 
owhood. 

She  has  been  weeping,  poor  child ! it  is  seen 
at  once  by  a glanoe  at  the  face  reflected  in  the 
dusky  mirror.  The  long,  fair  hair  is  brushed 
back  carelessly  from  the  blue-veined  temples, 


the  eyes  are  heavy  and  tear-stained,  the  small, 
red  mouth  quivers  with  a sudden,  sorrowful  re- 
collection. 

He  was  very  kind,  and  it  was  so  very  sadden ! 
He  indulged  her  in  every  whim,  and  she  loved 
him  so  much!  it  was  such  a shock,  and  the 
lawyer  had  told  her  he  was  quite  sure  the  will 
was  made  in  her  favor ! Every  body  spoke  so 
well  of  him ! and  how  sweetly  the  newspapers 
alluded  to  her ! No  wonder  that  she  cried  every 
time  she  thought  about  it. 

The  sobs  began  afresh  as  she  caught  the  first 
glimpse  of  her  face  in  the  mirror.  She  had  not 
really  cared  how  she  looked  since  it  happened ; 
there  was  no  one  but  the  doctor  to  see ! She  pit- 
ied herself  very  much  as  she  stood  there  and 
saw  how  badly  she  had  been  feeling. 

44 Oh  don’t,  Madame!  make  it  any  way  you 
like;  oh  dear,  dear!” 

44My  dear  Madame  Johnson,  I beg,  I de- 
mand— ,”  and  the  polite  little  Frenchwoman 
held  up  her  hands  in  dismay  as  the  great  round 
tears  plashed  down  on  the  crape  fold  she  was 
pinning  across  the  well-developed  bust. 

“Ah,  you  have  spoil  it!  you  spoil  yourself, 
you  spoil  your  joli&  eyes,  you  ruin  your  com- 
plexion !” 

44  Oh,  Madame,  I don’t  care ! there’s  nobody 
to  admire  me  now.  He  always  did  so  much, 
I could  not  help  being  fond  of  him !” 

44  Mais,  Madame ! there  es  plenty  of  men,  el- 
egant, distinguish,  who  will  admire  if  you  do 
not  spoil  yourself.  Ah,  ze  light  is  so  bad ! per- 
mit me — ” and  the  jealously-closed  blind  was 
thrown  back,  letting  in  a flood  of  light  through 
the  crimson  brocade  curtains. 

44  Oh  no,  not  for  any  thing ! what  would  peo- 
ple say?  before  the  funeral,  too.” 

44  You  care  noting  for  dese  people  at  ze  back 
of  ze  house ; I know  ver  well  *tis  not  in  ze  front. 
I would  not  compromis  Madame.  Ah,  I have 
make  plenty  young  widows  in  my  day ; I know 
all  about  ze  ceremony.” 

A widow  l She  was  really  a widow,  then ! It 
was  the  first  time  any  one  had  applied  the  word 
in  her  hearing.  Really  a widow!  Even  her 
maid,  Madeline,  who  had  already  ventured  to 
suggest  the  consolations  of  the  future,  had  not 
ventured  to  speak  out  so  plainly. 

44  Only  think,  Madeline,  I am  a — a widow ! 
and  so  young  too,  only  twenty  lost  January! 
and  all  my  elegant  wedding  things  hardly  soil- 
ed ! Oh  dear,  isn’t  it  very  strange  I I don’t  see 
why  such  a thing  should  happen  to  me  !” 

44  It  might  have  been  worse;”  and  the  dam- 
sel deposited  box  number  seven,  which  had  just 
arrived  from  the  maison  de  deutl , on  the  only 
unoccupied  chair,  a fauteuil,  in  which  her  mis- 
tress had  been  buried,  with  her  handkerchief  up 
to  her  eyes,  all  the  morning.  4 4 Here’s  the  bon- 
net at  last,  ma’am ; I began  to  think  they  want- 
ed you  to  go  to  church  bareheaded ; of  course, 
you'll  go  to  church  Sunday  week — it’s  the  most 
proper  place  to  make  your  first  appearance ; and 
then  all  your  friends  will  know  you  art  ready 
to  be  called  on.” 
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HARPER’S  NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE. 


H Ah,  yes,  ze  reception,  ze  condolence,”  sug- 
gested Madame;  “ze  bombazine  is  mos  Buy- 
able for  ze  occasion.  I will  finish  it  first  place.11 

“Don’t  you  think  these  crape  folds  on  the 
skirt  might  be  a little  deeper?11 

Madame  and  the  observant  Abigail  exchanged 
glances ; the  bereaved  one  was  returning  to  the 
interests  of  life,  which  6he  had  lost  sight  of  the 
last  twenty-four  hours.  Indeed,  as  Madeline 
had  just  explained  to  the  intimate  friend  of  her 
mistress,  Mrs.  De  Ruyter,  who  had  sent  for  her 
to  come  to  the  carriage-window,  “ it  was  really 
enough  to  melt  a stone  to  see  the  way  she  had 
gone  on,  hardly  eating  nor  sleeping— -with  no 
end  to  the  call  for  pocket-handkerchiefs.  If  the 
new  dozen  black  borders  hadn’t  just  come  from 
Weed’s,  there’s  no  knowing  how  we  should  get 
through  the  day,  ma’am;”  and  poor  affection- 
ate little  Mrs.  De  Ruyter  drove  away  with  her 
own  up  to  her  eyes,  to  write  a pathetic  note  on 
paper,  with  a border  as  deep  as  that  on  her 
friend’s  pocket-handkerchief. 

“Deeper?  them  folds?  Why,  to  be  sure, 
ma’am ; two  inches  at  least.  It  ought  to  be  the 
very  deepestr— every  thing  you  have.  A widow, 
as  you  say  — hardly  out  yet,  too,  as  you  was 
when  you  was  married  ; and  such  a fortune  as 
he’s  left  you — all  in  your  own  right,  and  no- 
thing said  about  marrying  again!  Nothing 
could  be  too  deep  for  such  a man !” 

“ I will  try  ze  effect.”  And  the  ample  folds 
of  sombre  drapery  were  skillfully  gathered  about 
the  slender  waist,  still  invested  with  the  corsage 
Madame  had  been  fitting.  A girdle  of  black  rib- 
bon concealed  the  expedient,  and  Madeline  pro- 
duced a collar,  sombre  as  the  dress,  as  its  finishing 
point.  The  sewing-girls  paused  at  their  nee- 
dles to  look  and  criticise ; Madame  threw  up 
both  hands  with  a gesture  of  satisfaction. 

Unconsciously  the  snow-white  throat  was 
arched  from  the  air  of  listless  despondency; 
the  languid  eyes  brightened ; a faint  flush 
crept  over  the  tear-stained  cheek.  The  dress 
was  certainly  very  becoming  to  such  a pure 
complexion ; the  heavy  folds  of  the  sombre 
drapery  — cumbrous  to  a less  elegant  figure  — 
but  enhanced  the  grace  and  perfect  outlines  re- 
flected in  the  mirror.  Even  the  airy  elegance 
of  her  bridal  robes  was  scarcely  more  becom- 
ing, and  the  novelty  was  quite  as  great — she 
had  never  worn  the  dress  before  since  her  child- 
hood for  any  one. 

“ It’s  most  a pity — ain’t  it  now  ? — to  cover  up 
all  that  hair.  Some  ladies  would  give  their 
eyes  for  it ! Never  mind.  I’ve  heard  gentle- 
men say,  ma’am  — good  judges,  too  — that  it 
was  the  most  interesting  thing  a lady  could  put 
on—1’ 

“ A cap !”  And  the  fair  face  clouded  again 
as  Madeline,  opening  the  last  arrival,  present- 
ed one  to  be  tried  bn.  “ I never  thought  of  a 
cap !” 

“ She  never  thought  of  nothing,  poor  dear ! — 
no  wonder — and  might  have  been  in  her  red 
dressing-gown  to  this  minute,  if  it  hadn’t  been 
for  me ; and  her  aunt  can’t  come  till  to-mor- 


row, not  getting  the  first  telegraph.”  Madeline 
wisely  addressed  her  remarks  to  Madame,  to 
allow  her  mistress  time  to  become  familiar  with 
the  unwelcome  head-dress  before  urging  her  to 
assume  it. 

“Yes,  ma’am,  a cap,  of  course ; and  I told 
them  to  send  the  finest  of  tarletan,  with  a very 
full  border.  A widow’s  no  widow  at  all  with- 
out her  cap,  at  present.  La,  there  was  Mrs. 
Depew,  that  I lived  with  two  years  and  nine 
months,  ma’am ; she  used  to  say  she  was  sorry 
to  leave  it  off,  for  fear  people  in  the  street 
wouldn’t  know  she  was  a widow !” 

It  was  by  no  means  disfiguring,  strange  as  it 
may  seem,  concealing  as  it  did  the  golden  rip? 
pies  of  her  hair.  The  young  widow  looked 
again.  How  much  more  youthful  the  face 
seemed  for  the  sheer  close  quilling  around  it! 
Yes,  every  one  would  know  she  was  a widow  by 
that ! Otherwise,  deep  as  she  could  dress,  peo- 
ple might  think  it  was  only  for  a father ! 

“ Now  the  bonnet,  ma’am  1 It’s  a good  time 
to  try  it  on,  and  the  boy’s  a-waiting.  There 
ain’t  much  variety  in  the  first  one,  but  you’ll  get 
to  bugles  and  black  flowers  before  long,  and  then 
I don’t  know  but  it’s  as  handsome  as  colors. 
Here’s  your  vail  l I told  them  to  bo  sure  and 
send  it  as  double  as  possible ; and  the  instant  I 
mentioned  your  name — la,  I wish  you  could  a- 
seen  them  clerks  step  round ! They  said  it  was 
all  in  the  newspapers  about  how  bad  you  felt, 
and  how  much  money  he’d  left  you.  Oh,  this 
way — it  pins  in  the  middle,  and  falls  most  down 
to  the  ground  each  way.” 

“ Here  is  ze  mantle — an’  she  will  be  finish,” 
suggested  Madame. 

The  robing  was  complete ! Yes,  she  was  a 
young  widow ! How  every  one  would  turn  and 
look  after  her  as  she  walked  up  the  aisle  next 
Sunday!  There  was  Jack  Depew,  who  al- 
ways made  it  a point  to  sit  with  his  sister  in 
the  pew  opposite  theirs  in  the  middle  aisle. 
But  then  such  thoughts  were  very  wicked ; she 
should  never  marry  again — no,  not  if  she  lived 
to  be  eighty ; no,  indeed — no  more  than  if  she 
had  no  right  to ! 

So  the  rehearsal  ended,  and  the  dressing- 
gown  resumed ; but  she  was  able  now  to  read 
over  what  the  newspapers  said  of  “one  whose 
worth  could  only  be  fully  appreciated  in  the  home 
circle” — dwelling,  perhaps,  on  their  allusion  to 
“ its  brightest  ornament  now  shrouded  in  im- 
penetrable gloom and  then  she  wondered  if 
she  should  ever  get  accustomed  to  a cap ; and 
her  thoughts  wandered  to  her  solitary  pew  at 
the  head  of  the  middle  aisle,  and  Jack  Depew 
sitting  opposite,  with  his  large,  melancholy  eyes 
accidentally  meeting  hers  as  she  glanced  up 
from  her  prayer-book ! 

“ The  least  bit  of  the  wing  of  a partridge, 
ma’am,”  broke  in  upon  this  consoling  reverie,  as 
the  indefatigable  handmaid  presented  a tempt- 
ing luncheon  tray. 

“ Oh,  Madeline,  I have  not  the  shadow  of 
an  appetite.  How  could  I eat  ?” 

But  it  was  very  delicate,  and  she  managed  to 
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add  a bit  of  the  breast — nearly  all  of  it,  if  the 
truth  must  be  told — together  with  a glass  of 
port  wine,  which  Madeline  also  recommended. 

44 1 shouldn’t  be  so  bold,  ma'am,  but  the  doc* 
tor  charged  me  the  last  thing ; and  what’s  done 
can’t  be  helped,  as  he  said ; and  human  nature 
can’t  bear  up  on  nothing.” 

That  she  was  sustained  may  be  concluded  by 
the  closing  sentence  of  a letter  from  the  expect- 
ed aunt  to  a mutual  friend : 

44  Oar  dear  lore  conducts  herself  wonderfully.  It  la 
quite  superhuman,  in  such  trying  circumstances.  He 
was  fifty-seven  years  old,  and  had  just  made  his  will  — 
being  still  very  much  in  love — in  which  he  leaves  her 
every  thing— house,  furniture,  and  plate  includod.” 

If  the  neighbors  had  not  managed,  through 
that  unfailing  news  agency,  the  kitchen,  to  keep 
themselves  fully  aware  of  the  movements  of 
No.  20,  they  might  have  been  led  to  an  awk- 
ward conclusion,  the  Monday  following  the  be- 
reaved one’s  first  appearance  at  church,  by  sup- 
posing that  a wedding  reception  was  in  progress. 
The  blinds  were  closed,  to  be  sure ; but  that  is 
by  no  means  uncommon  at  a bridal  — on  the 
contrary,  it  has  been  considered  de  rigeur,  as  all 
complexions,  especially  a bride's,  which  iB  pro- 
verbially mottled,  instead  of  becomingly  pale, 
show  best  by  gaslight. 

The  white-gloved  serving-man  scarcely  had 
an  opportunity  to  fortify  his  inner  man  in  the 
butler’s  room  as  the  morning  progressed;  and 
the  line  of  carriages,  arriving  and  departing,  af- 
forded full  occupation  to  all  the  residents  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  street,  particularly  those  who 
did  not  visit  at  No.  20.  44  The  condolence”  was 
in  progress. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  on  such  an  oc- 
casion the  toilet  was  of  the  slightest  moment. 
We  may,  therefore,  set  down  to  natural  emo- 
tions, awakened  afresh  at  the  near  prospect  of 
seeing  her  friends  and  receiving  their  sympathy, 
the  feeling  displayed  by  the  object  of  their  at- 
tentions, when  she  discovered  that  Madame  had 
not  sent  home  the  dress  promised  for  the  day, 
and  she  should  be  obliged  to  appear  for  the  sec- 
ond time  in  that  which  she  had  worn  on  Sun- 
day. 

44  Covered  with  crape,  I told  her ! And  she 
promised  so  faithfully  1 Every  body  will  know 
it  by  the  three  folds.  I might  have  known  two 
were  most  suitable  for  a widow  myself.  I no- 
ticed Mrs.  De  Lacy’s  the  instant  I went  into 
church.  It  was  unpardonable  in  Madame  to 
make  snch  a mistake  — such  a bill  as  she  is 
sure  to  send  in,  too  1 Where*  is  my  handker- 
chief, Madeline  ? And  the  bouquet  de  Cypress  t 
What  could  have  possessed  Mrs.  Jones  to  come 
so  early?  Not  that  cap;  don’t  you  know  it 
comes  a quarter  of  an  inch  over  my  hair  further 
than  the  first  one  I tried  on  ? Don’t  be  so  stu- 
pid !” 

Mrs.  Jones,  sitting  in  the  darkened  drawing- 
room, had  composed  her  face  to  the  precise  ex- 
pression with  which  she  desired  to  meet  her 
young  fridnd.  Mrs.  Jones  was  tall,  matronly, 
severe ; she  had  a duty  to  do,  and  she  meant  to  | 


do  it.  It  was  not  a part  of  her 41  gift”  to  44  spare 
people’s  feelings bat  even  Mrs.  Jones  was 
partially  melted  as  the  door  opened  noiseless- 
ly, and  the  slender,  heavily-draped  figure  came 
gliding  in. 

44  Oh,  Mrs.  Jones ! it  is  so  very  kind  of  you ! 
Oh,  Mtb.  Jones!”  And  the  young  creature, 
wholly  overcome,  sank  on  a sofa,  and  buried 
her  face  in  the  deep-bordered  cambric  handker- 
| chief. 

I “Not  at  all  — only  my  duty,  my  dear — I 
never  shrink  from  duty.  I am  glad  to  Bee  you 
can  give  way  so.  Cry,  my  dear ; it  will  relieve 
you ; and  you  need  not  mind  me.  But  I should 
advise  you  to  display  as  little  emotion  as  possi- 
; ble  before  others.  This  is  a hard,  censorious 
world,  and  people  are  often  misjudged.  I came 
early  to  warn  you,  my  dear,  that  you  cau  not 
hope  to  escape  censure.  It’s  a trying  position 
— a very  trying  position !” 

It  was  a very  becoming  one,  nevertheless, 
which  the  young  mourner  had  assumed  and 
still  maintained.  There  was  just  enough  of  the 
dim  twilight  to  enhance  the  delicacy  of  the  brow 
visible  above  the  handkerchief,  and  the  hand — 
with  its  solitary  diamond  cluster  over  the  mar- 
riage ring — which  supported  it. 

44  Of  course  you  must  have  a companion ; k 
would  never  do  in  the  world  for  you  to  go  on 
here  alone.  Don't  trouble  yourself  to  talk,  my 
dear;  I will  do  all  that  is  necessary.  I can 
recommend  you  an  admirable  person — late  mat- 
ron in  a Magdalen  asylum  — the  very  person 
for  yon,  though  some  might  consider  her  tone 
— of  mind,  understand  me  — slightly  # severe. 
There,  my  dear,  I think  you  have  given  way  to 
your  feelings  sufficiently,  and  will  be  able  to  at- 
tend to  what  I feel  it  my  duty  to  say.  I trust 
you  will  appreciate  my  motives,  and  look  on 
me,  in  the  absence  of  your  aunt — who  has  left 
you,  I understand  — in  the  light  of  a maternal 
relative.” 

A faint  sob  from  behind  the  cambric,  and  a 
slight  movement  of  assent,  was  a sufficient  re- 
sponse to  this  exordium. 

44 1 am  happy  to  see  your  blinds  are  still 
closed.  I was  afraid  I should  find  that  absurd, 
unfeeling,  foreign  custom  of  making  the  room 
as  cheerful  as  possible.  I much  prefer  tho  Phil- 
adelphia fashion — the  only  thing  in  which  they 
do  take  the  pre-eminence — keeping  the  shutters 
bowed,  and  tied  by  black  crape  bows,  for  a year. 
You  might  make  it  ribbon  after  six  months. 
Of  course  you  will  see  no  gentlemen,  or  be 
seen  speaking  to  one,  for  that  length  of  time. 
Make  it  a season  of  study  and  reflection,  my 
dear.  Yon  might  go  on  with  your  music  after 
a while,  if  you  have  your  piano  moved  to  the 
back  of  the  house,  and  practice  chiefly  with  the 
soft  pedal ; though  I don’t  know,  after  all,  but 
I prefer  that  a widow  should  keep  her  piano  en- 
tirely closed  for  the  whole  year.  You  can  easily 
get  up  your  practice  again ; and  people  are  so 
censorious.” 

44  Oh,  Mrs.  Jones ! Pm  sure  they  could  not 
say  any  thing  unkind  of  me.  After  such  a loss ! 
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I'm  sure  I haven’t  the  least  desire  to  go  out,  or 
see  any  body,  or  practice  or  do  any  thing." 

44  I dare  say  not.  I am  one  of  those  who 
have  charity  for  every  body ; but,  unfortunate- 
ly, we  have  to  think  of  the  world . There’s  one 
thing  I particularly  wish  to  impress  upon  you : 
don’t  on  any  account  be  seen  with  your  vail  up 
for  several  months.  Nothing  creates  so  much 
scandal  about  a widow  as  that,  and  naturally 
enough.  I was  much  pleased  with  your  con- 
duct on  Sunday.  I watched  you  narrowly ; and 
I made  up  my  mind  that  it  was  my  duty,  situ- 
ated as  you  are,  to  warn  you  at  once  of  what 
you  may  expect  If  I were  you  — excuse  me, 
my  dear  — I should  remove  that  diamond  ring 
from  my  finger,  and — " 

44  It  was  my  engagement  ring,  and  the  first 
thing  he  ever  gave  me.  It  has  been  the  great- 
est comfort — oh,  you  don’t  know — ” 

44  Very  probably,  my  dear,  and  I can  under- 
stand it.  As  I said,  I can  make  allowances ; 
but  the  world  might  attribute  other  motives. 
A band  of  black  enamel,  with  a single  diamond 
point,  if  you  please,  would  be  most  suitable. 
And  that  6et  of  jet  you  have  on  — excuse  me, 
my  dear — did  it  come  from  Tiffany’s  ? From 
Ball  and  Black’s,  did  you  say  ? Ah,  I thought 
so.  Tiffany  would  not  have  been  guilty  of  such 
an  error.  , That  thread  of  gold ! Tiffany  would 
have  kept  you  in  the  plainest  jet,  without  pen- 
dants, for  two  months  at  least.  People  will 
talk,  you  know,  and  it’s  just  as  well  not  to  give 
them  any  occasion.  Of  course,  I could  make 
allowances." 

A roll  of  arriving  wheels  warned  Mrs.  Jones 
that  her  solitary  audience  had  ended,  and  she 
gathered  her  Cashmere  about  her  as  she  rose 
to  go. 

44 1 should  like  to  remain  and  support  you 
through  this  trying  ordeal,  but  I have  an  im- 
perative engagement  with  the  managers  of  the 
Magdalen.  Oh  1 about  Mrs.  Black,  their  late 
matron  ? When  shall  I say  you  will  see  her, 
my  dear  ? You  must  not  allow  yourself  to  be 
prejudiced  by  her  countenance,  recollect ; as  I 
so  often  say,  one  should  never  judge  from  ap- 
pearances.” 

44  Oh,  my  darling  girl !"  And  little  Mrs.  De 
Ruyter  flew  past  the  stately  figure  bestowing 
this  parting  benediction.  44  Oh,  I have  felt  so 
dreadfully,  you  can’t  imagine!  I wanted  to 
come  yesterday,  but  James  thought  going  out 
to  church  was  quite  as  much  as  you  ought  to 
go  through  with.  Oh,  how  pale  and  dread- 
fully you  look  1 Oh,  don’t  cry !”  And,  by  way 
of  setting  a good  example,  up  flew  the  lace  hand- 
kerchief, with  its  cambric  medallion  in  the  cen- 
tre, and  Mrs.  De  Ruyter  sobbed  herself,  like  a 
child  as  she  was. 

44  Oh,  it’s  been  so  dreadful,  Antoinette,  you 
can’t  imagine.  The  very  sight  of  this  room 
makes  me  wretched.  He  used  to  say  I was  the 
loveliest  picture  in  it!  He  did  love  me  so 
much ! Nobody  will  ever  love  me  so  well 
again !" 

44  I’m  sure  he  did ; we  all  said  so  the  minute 


the  will  was  published.  Nobody  could  have 
desired  more.  I wanted  to  fiy  across  the  aisle, 
Sunday,  when  you  came  in.  I never  saw  any 
thing  so  becoming  as  mourning  is  to  you! 
Brother  Jack  said  that  eap  was  the  climax  ; it 
fairly  brought  tears  to  his  eyes — it  made  him 
realize  it  so ! I don’t  believe  he  heard  a word 
of  the  service." 

“The  climax”  was  involuntarily  arranged  a 
little  farther  back  from  the  forehead,  leaving  a 
faint  line  of  golden  ripples  visible. 

“ He  was  always  so  kind,  your  brother!" 

44  Yes,  indeed,  you  can’t  imagine  what  a state 
he  has  been  in ; and  to  think  he  can’t  come  and 
tell  you  so  ! Here  comes  Adeline ! She  can 
tell  you  how  he  has  gone  on."  And  as  she 
spoke,  Mrs.  Yan  Rensselaer,  late  Depew,  sail- 
ed magnificently  toward  the  friends,  still  sit- 
ting with  their  hands  clasped,  and  making  a 
not  unlovely  picture  by  contrast  of  light  and 
shade. 

44  Antoinette’s  here  already,  cheering  you  up, 
I see.  That’s  right.  Let  me  beg  of  you  not  to 
mope.  It’s  no  use,  my  dear — not  in  the  least ; 
fretting  won’t  bring  him  back  again,  and  you 
lose  just  so  much  by  it.  You’re  quite  a figure 
now — as  pale  as  a ghost— or  else  it’s  that  horrid 
black,  though  it’s  becoming  to  you,  I must  say. 
Isn’t  it,  Antoinette  ? Jack  thinks  so ; he  quite 
raves  about  it.  It  was  becoming  to  me,  too.  I 
never  regretted  any  thing  so  much  in  my  life  as 
having  to  leave  it  off.  I kept  it  on  as  long  as  I 
could  — till  the  very  Sunday  before  I was  mar- 
ried to  Mr.  Yan  Rensselaer.  It  was  a private 
engagement,  you  know,  and  nobody’s  business. 
You  should  have  seen  people  stare  when  I came 
out  that  day  in  a blue  bonnet ! Any  one  else 
been  here  this  morning  ?” 

44 1 met  that  horrid  Mrs.  Jones  just  as  I came 
in.  She  can’t  endure  me,  and  I detest  her. 
She  looked  daggers  at  me— didn’t  she,  Eva  ?” 

44  Oh,  don’t  mind  that  old  raven.  Don’t  go 
and  shut  yourself  up  now.  I dare  say  she  told 
you  that  Mrs.  Jenkins  kept  her  vail  down  in  the 
street  for  two  years ; so  she  did,  and  put  on  a 
bridal  one  a month  after ! And  there  was  Mrs. 
Dr.  Grant,  shut  herself  up  for  dear  knows  how 
long.  She  was  Mrs.  Praed  then,  and  Dr.  Grant 
her  physician.  She  didn't  care  about  seeing 
any  one,  of  course,  when  she  was  engaged  to 
him  all  the  time  !” 

4 4 Dreadful ! Oh,  how  can  people  do  so ! I’m 
sure  I never  should  dream  of  marrying  again.” 

44  Nonsense,  nonsense,  my  dear ; of  course 
you  will ; it’s  expected  of  you.  Mrs.  Strong 
will  tell  you  so."  And  the  new-comer,  who 
advanced  to  the  mistress  of  the  house  with  an 
effective  silent  pressure  of  the  hand,  and  a mu- 
tual fresh  application  of  handkerchiefs,  was  ap- 
pealed to. 

44  She  must  not  say  she  will  never  marry 
again  — must  she,  Mrs.  Strong?  Though  it’s 
very  natural.  I said  so  for  as  much  as  three 
months  after  Mr.  Depew  died.  Antoinette 
knows  how  I used  to  talk." 

Mrs.  Strong  emerged  from  the  fragile  com- 
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bination  of  embroidery  and  Valenciennes  that 
hid  her  face. 

44 La!  my  dear,  of  course.  Don't  say  you 
never  will.  It’s  all  veiy  well  for  men  to ; it’s 
expected  of  them,  and  no  one  ever  minds  it. 
They  can  say  what  they  please,  be  as  tragic  as 
they  like,  and  do  as  they  please  afterward. 
Nobody  ever  minds  them  ! But  it's  apt  to  be 
remembered  and  be  brought  up  against  a wo- 
man. Society  is  always  so  much  harder  on  a 
woman.” 

“Just  as  Mrs.  Strong  says,  Eva.  Dear  me, 
when  I married  Mr.  Van  Rensselaer  it  was  quite 
trying,  I assure  you,  receiving  my  bridal  calls, 
to  have  people  begin,  ‘Ah,  ha!  I thought  60 
when  you  protested  against  marrying  again !' 
Men  ! — la,  my  dear,  men!  Why,  there’s  Van 
Buren  Jones,  nephew  of  the  raven ; didn’t  he 
have  to  be  helped  in  the  carriage  the  day  of  his 
wife's  funeral — he  was  so  overcome ; and  didn’t 
he  have  a step-ladder  brought  in  every  night  to 
climb  up  and  kiss  her  portrait  before  he  went  to 
bed!” 

44  He  had  that  sweet  monument  put  up — don’t 
you  remember  ? — at  Greenwood,  with  the  epi- 
taph, 4 Was  ever  sorrow  like  to  mine !’  Some- 
body said  he  ought  to  have  put  under  it,  4 Sor- 
row endureth  for  a night,  but  joy  cometh  in  the 
morning,’  when  he  married,  nine  months  after- 
ward.” 

44  And  there  was  that  intimate  friend  James 
used  to  have,”  suggested  Mre.  De  Ruyter,  great- 
ly relieved  to  see  her  friend’s  face  brightening 
up  at  the  turn  the  conversation  had  taken. 
Nothing  distressed  Mrs.  De  Ruyter  so  much  as 
to  see  any  one  else  in  trouble.  She  was  known 
to  have  cried  the  whole  morning  when  Fido’s 
paw  was  so  badly  scalded  by  the  overturning  of 
a coffee-cup. 

44 Who?  Duncan  Lenox,  to  be  sure! 
There’s  another,  Eva ! He  kept  his  head  out 
of  the  carriage  window  all  the  way  over  the 
ferry,  not  to  lose  sight  of  his  wife's  coffin  as 
long  as  he  could  see  it  I Shocking,  wasn't  it? 
Six  months  after,  he  was  saying  at  the  club  that 
he  never  knew  what  real  devotion  meant  until 
his  present  engagement  to -Miss  Costar.  La, 
my  love,  men  /”  And  Mrs.  Van  Rensselaer  dis- 
posed of  the  whole  sex  by  a contemptuous  flut- 
ter of  plumes  and  shrug  of  her  ermine-covered 
shoulders. 

44  You  must  not  shut  yourself  up  any  more 
than  you  can  help,”  said  Mrs.  Strong,  return- 
ing directly  to  their  young  friend ; 44  it’s  the 
worst  thing  in  the  world  for  the  complexion  — 
isn’t  it,  Mrs.  Van  Rensselaer  ?” 

44  Oh,  horrid  I I tell  her  so.  Yet  what  can 
she  do,  poor  thing,  for  the  next  three  months  ? 
Not  a concert,  not  an  opera,  not  even  a ma- 
tinde  /” 

44  Those  heavenly  matinies  of  Thalborg’s, 
too !”  said  Mrs.  De  Ruyter.  44  You  can’t  im- 
agine what  you’ve  lost!  They  are  so  exclu- 
sive— it's  perfectly  delightful!  And  such  a 
magnificent  performer  as  he  is ! And  Brown, 
too — only  think  of  Brown  ; wasn’t  it  an  idea? 


It  makes  you  feel  so  much  at  home  the  instant 
you  see  him,  you  might  as  well  be  in  your  own 
drawing-room  entertaining  your  friends.  You 
see  every  body  there  !” 

44  The  feet  is,  there’s  only  one  thing  open  to 
a widow.  I know,  for  I’ve  been  through  the 
whole  of  it — a perfect  martyr  to  scandal,  I may 
say;  only  one  thing  left  — to  go  abroad.  It 
would  be  the  very  best  thing  for  you,  Eva.” 
And  Mrs.  Van  Rensselaer  paused  to  watch  the 
effect  of  her  suggestion,  but  apparently  to  con- 
sult the  tiny  Geneva  watch  that  formed  a pen- 
dant to  her  bracelet.  44  There’s  too  much  truth 
in  what  Mrs.  Jones  says ; though  I didn't  mind 
it,  I dare  say  you  would.  If  you  put  your  rail 
up  to  look  in  a shop  window,  somebody  will  be 
sure  to  see  it ; if  you  go  to  Beck’s  even,  twice  a 
week,  it’s  remarked  upon  ; and  to  have  a gen- 
tleman, even  if  it’s  your  grandfather,  seen  com- 
ing up  the  steps — horrors ! that’s  sufficient !” 

The  young  widow’s  face  brightened,  as  if  she 
already  inhaled  the  fresh,  sweeping  sea-breeze, 
that  seemed  so  inviting  as  an  escape  from  the 
ennui  and  seclusion  to  which  she  was  doomed. 
44  If  there  was  only  some  pleasant  party  going 
out !” 

44  Oh,  of  course  you  taust  have  a chaperon. 
Can’t  you  persuade  James  to  take  you  to  Paris 
this  winter,  Antoinette  ? That  would  be  an  ex- 
cellent opportunity.” 

44  Delightful  1”  But  an  agitated  peal  of  the 
door-bell  warned  the  conclave  that  Act  Second 
was  about  to  commence.  The  three  intimates 
were  discovered  taking  a tender  and  affection- 
ate farewell  as  the  door  was  thrown  open  to 
admit  a little  throng  of  less  privileged  acquaint- 
ances, and  the  fair  mourner  had  resumed  her 
attitude  and  her  handkerchief. 

No.  20  settled  into  desolation  and  gloom  as 
the  season  advanced.  Dust  and  straws  drifted 
and  lodged  in  the  corners  of  the  broad  stone 
entrance-flight,  the  massive  silver  door-plate 
gathered  stain  and  blackness,  as  did  the  costly 
monument  bearing  the  same  name,  and  “Sa- 
cred to  its  memory !”  The  spring  foliage  came 
out  and  brightened  the  dusty  street,  but  still 
those  jealously-closed  shutters  remained  barred 
to  light  and  air,  save  at  long  intervals,  when 
they  were  thrown  back  only  to  disclose  the  dis- 
mantled walls  and  furniture  within.  But  when 
winter  came  again,  the  house  gave  token  of  re- 
newed life  and  activity.  Its  year  of  mourning 
was  ended.  Upholsterers  and  decorators  began 
their  work  afresh ; and  while  the  neighbors  said 
44Ah!”  and  cheered  them  in  their  busy  labors 
by  watchful  scrutiny  and  comment,  the  door- 
plate itself  was  removed,  and  the  same  day  they 
read  in  the  Evening  Post  t 

44  Married,  on  December  12th,  at  the  bouse  of  the  Amer- 
ican Consul  in  Paris,  John  Livingtone  Depew  to  Eva, 
widow  of  the  late  Sampson  P.  Johnson,  Esq.** 

Certainly  it  was  very  amiable  in  the  bride  to 
afford  them  so  many  topics  of  interest  and  con- 
versation. 

Mrs.  Jenkins,  at  No.  21,  who  did  not  visit  at 
No.  20,  welcomed  Mrs.  Nickham  Pell  with  out- 
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stretched  hands  the  morning  after  the  arrival  by 
the  Arago , and  drew  her  to  the  front  window. 

“ I'm  so  glad  to  see  yon— just  in  the  nick  of 
time ! Jennie  and  I have  been  watching  this 
half  hoar  to  see  the  groom  come  oat  and  go 
down  town.  There  he  is — no,  it’s  only  the 
waiter.  Yes,  it  is — he's  behind ; look,  Jennie — 
that's  her,  as  Bare  as  you  live." 

“ She  never  came  to  the  door  with  poor  Mr. 
Johnson  that  way , Ma.” 

“No,  indeed!  What  an  elegant  dressing- 
gown!  trimmed  with  sable,  isn’t  it?  or  is  it 
plush  ? See  him  kiss  her ! Well,  I declare  1 
See  him  look  back  and  wave  his  hand ! Isn't 
he  stylish?  I declare  if  she  isn’t  kissing  her 
hand  to  him  I"  And  Mrs.  Jenkins  dropped  the 
lace  curtain  in  a spasm  of  virtaous  indignation. 

“Look,  Ma,  here's  a carriage!  it  must  be 
some  of  the  family,  it's  so  very  early — " 

“ Early ! I wonder  what  poor  Mr.  Johnson, 
with  his  regular  ways,  would  say  to  such  hours. 
Seven  o’clock,  you  see.  Yes,  it’s  Mrs.  V an  Rens- 
selaer; her  first  husband  was  a Depew,  and 
they've  always  been  very  intimate.  She  went 
out  with  Mrs.  De  Ruyter,  who  was  Miss  Depew." 

Mrs.  Jenkins  prided  herself  on  her  knowledge 
of  the  aristocratic  portion  of  community,  and 
they  rewarded  her  zeal  by  holding  her  at  arm’s- 
length,  so  to  speak,  in  all  her  endeavors  to  ap- 
proach more  nearly. 

Yes,  it  was  Mrs.  Van  Rensselaer,  the  first  to 
offer  congratulations  on  the  success  of  her  nice 
little  plan  to  save  her  dear  friend  from  chagrin 
and  ennui. 

The  bride  flew  to  meet  her  with  open  arms. 
“ I knew  you  would  come  to-day.  I told  Jack 
so ; he  had  to  go  down  and  see  something  about 
a detention  of  our  trunks.  Ten  trunks  we  had, 
and  some  impertinent  officer  took  it  into  his  head 
that  my  laces  couldn't  be  private  property." 

Mrs.  Yan  Rensselaer  deliberately  turned  the 
bright,  glowing  face  to  the  light.  “ What  an  im- 
provement! That  imperatrice  is  very  becoming 
to  your  style — slightly  more  so  than  the  cap  you 
wore  last  year  this  time.  What  did  I tell  you  ?M 

“But  it  was  the  cap,  after  all.  Jack  said  it 
went  right  to  his  heart.  I've  kept  one  to  re- 
mind me  of  it — that  first  moonlight  talk  we  had 
on  the  steamer.  Wasn't  it  odd  he  should  hap- 
pen to  go  out  in  the  same  one?  Antoinette 
looked  so  surprised  when  he  came  on  board 
with  his  trunks,  just  as  we  sailed,  till  he  ex- 
plained something  about  unexpected  business. 
Wasn’t  it  fortunate  we  had  returned  to  Paris, 
so  that  I could  get  my  trousseau  on  the  spot; 
we  waited  two  weeks  though,  to  have  the  year 
and  month  up.  I thought  it  was  very  amiable 
in  Jack,  when  he  might  have  insisted  on  hav- 
ing our  engagement  known  three  weeks  before. 
The  dear  fellow !" 

“Dreadfully  in  love,  I see!"  and  Mrs.  Van 
Rensselaer  stretched  out  the  tip  of  her  boot  la- 
zily, and  drew  a cushion  nearer. 

“Oh,  we  don’t  deny  it,  either  of  us.  It’s  a 
perfect  love-match,  you  know,  on  both  sides; 
and  when  I married  Mr.  Johnson — well,  aunt 


was  so  determined  about  it,  you  know,  and  he 
was  so  generous.  But  this-— oh,  this  is  a differ- 
ent thing  altogether!" 

“What  will  Mrs;  Jones  say?" 

“I  must  tell  you:  I had  the  most  astonish- 
ing note  from  her.  She  says  that  she  is  willing 
to  overlook  what  has  passed,  and  continue  my 
acquaintance — ” 

“ Condescending  creature!" 

“Wait — because  in  a foreign  country,  where 
I was,  I had  undoubtedly  a right  to  follow  their 
customs ; considering,  too,  that  I had  a chap- 
eron, and  all  that!  Poor  little  Nett  used  to 
be  taken  for  a school-girl  traveling  for  the  ben- 
efit of  her  accent ! But  never  mind ; she  was 
( Madame,’  and  of  course  she  never  interfered ; 
and  it  was  very  proper,  which  was  all  one  cares 
for.  Mrs.  Jones  goes  on  to  say  that,  of  course, 
if  it  had  happened  in  New  York,  by  accepting 
Jack's  attentions  before  the  year  was  up,  I should 
have  lost  caste  altogether ; but  she  was  gratified 
to  know  that  there  was  no  public  engagement 
until  two  weeks  before  we  were  married.  I had 
every  article  home  then  from  Delisle’s  and  Al- 
exandrine's— bridal  dress  and  all ; but,  as  she 
says,  1 an  understanding  is  very  different  from  an 
engagement.' " 


“ De-lighted !’’  and  Lawrence  Lovell,  Esq., 
held  out  the  tips  of  his  well-gloved  hand  to  the 
old  friend  he  had  just  encountered  at  Delmoni- 
co's.  “ Quite  an  agreeable  surprise,  'pon  hon- 
or. When  did  you  arrive  ?" 

“ AragOy  yesterday.  How  are  all  the  boys?" 

“Up  in  arms.  I say,  Jack,  you  didn't  give 
us  fair  play." 

“Evexy  man  for  himself.  Own  up  now, 
wasn't  it  a coup  diktat t” 

“ Rather." 

“ Considering  the  desperate  financial  crisis  I 
had  arrived  at  too.  Entre  nous  f ” 

“Yes,  hang  it,  go  ahead!” 

“Positively  the  last  five  hundred  I could 
raise — my  traveling  expenses.  Staked  every 
thing.  You  see  it  was  rather  1 urgent  business,* 
as  I explained  to  the  dear  little  soul  when  she 
opened  her  eyes  at  seeing  me  walk  on  board. 
It  takes  a woman,  though.  You  wouldn’t  have 
believed  how  Antoinette  helped  me  through." 

The  elegant  Lovell  swallowed  a second  mys- 
terious compound  at  the  bar  before  he  could 
trust  himself  to  respond.  Envy  possessed  his 
soul.  He  had  three  sisters.  Why  couldn't  they 
do  something  for  a fellow  ? 

“ It’s  kind  of  queer,  though,  isn’t  it?" 

“ Queer,  old  boy  ?" 

“Why,  yes;  to  think  that  old  Johnson  should 
have  been  slaving  all  his  life  for  you  to  spend." 

“I  think  of  that  myself  sometimes,  don’t 
you  know ! I say,  who’d  a thought  it,  when  he 
used  to  come  rushing  in  here  mornings  out  of 
Wall  Street,  so  busy  he  could  hardly  get  down 
a sandwich,  and  we  fellows  used  to  be  lying 
about  on  our  oars ! Queer  how  things  do  come 
round.  Doosed  comfortable  house  of  his,  any 
way-only  the  silver  will  have  to  be  marked  over 
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again ! Good  taste  that  old  cock  had ! Posi- 
tively, wife  and  all  isn’t  hard  to  take !” 

Verily,  “ man  walketh  in  a vain  show,  and 
disquieteth  himself  in  vain ; he  heapeth  up  rich- 
es, and  can  not  tell  who  shall  gather  them.” 


NANCY’S  BROOK. 

TTTE  have  not  in  our  borders, 
n Like  the  Old  World,  many  a spot 
Where  old  names  are  as  recorders, 

Lest  its  legends  be  forgot. 

’Tis  a pity — for  the  spirit 
Loves  its  kind  in  joy  and  pain; 

And  to  think  it  shall  inherit 
Sympathy  itself  again. 

And  where  human  joys  or  sorrows 
Haunt  the  valley  or  the  lake, 

Nature,  from  tradition,  borrows 
Two-fold  graces,  for  their  sake. 

So,  whene’er  on  foot  I travel. 

After  my  long,  winter  task, 

For  their  hoards  of  Love  or  Marvel 
Of  the  farmers’  wives  I ask. 

Not  for  tales  of  feudal  glory, 

Knightly  deeds,  or  magic  book, 

But  like  hers  whose  simple  Story 
Gave  the  name  to  Nancy’s  Brook. 

She  had  followed  her  seducer 
Prom  the  country  near  the  sea, 

As  she  might  have  followed  you,  Sir, 

Had  you  spoken  fair  as  he. 

And  she  had  no  home  nor  kindred 
In  the  city  by  the  bay; 

None  of  those  who  might  have  hindered 
When  she  went  with  him  away. 

So  they  journeyed  on  together, 

With  the  jocund  hunter-train, 

In  the  pleasant  April  weather, 

Through  the  sunshine  and  the  rain. 

Journeyed  northward  by  the  river, 

Till  its  cradle-song  was  heard, 

Where  the  sheltering  pine-leaves  quiver, 

In  the  upland  breezes  stirred. 

Northward  through  the  rocky  passes, 

Dark,  and  difficult,  and  steep; 

Through — to  where  the  meadow-grasses 
In  the  summer  stillness  sleep. 

Where  the  cloud-crowned  mountain  towers, 
Proud  and  king- like,  over  them; 

And  the  timid  tribes  of  flowers 
Come  and  kiss  his  garments'  hem. 

There  their  sylvan  lodge  was  builded, 
Roofed  with  white-and-yellow  bark; 

And  its  life  the  landscape  gilded 
Prom  the  dawning  till  the  dark. 

And  she  lived  there,  unreminded 
About  innocence  or  crime; 

To  the  wintry  future  blinded, 

Like  the  birds  in  pairing-time. 
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Hers  was  no  romantic  passion, 

Nurtured  by  poetic  lore; 

Twas  Affection’s  homeliest  fashion — 

Love  and  serve — and  nothing  more. 

No  thought  took  she  for  the  morrow, 

Nor  for  any  thing  beyond, 

But  to  meet  his  frown  with  sorrow, 

And  to  smile  when  he  was  fond. 

So  the  summer  days  went  past  her, 

Till  the  yellow  golden-rod 
And  the  purple-dowering  aster 
Carpeted  the  verdant  sod. 

And  the  squirrel  in  the  branches. 
Gnawing  at  the  ripened  nut — 

Sitting,  poised  upon  his  haunches — 
Dropped  the  shells  upon  the  hut. 

And  along  the  forest  arches 
Purple  grapes  began  to  shine, 

High  among  the  feathery  larches, 

Like  great,  glistening  drops  of  wine. 

Then  the  band  began  to  scatter, 

Few  by  few,  till  all  were  gone; 

But  she  thought  it  little  matter 
That  they  two  were  left  alone. 

But,  alas ! what  rotten-hearted 

Creatures  mask  themselves  as  men! 
He,  that  seemed  a man,  departed. 

And  she  saw  him  not  again. 

Long  she  watched  and  long  she  waited — 
On  the  lonely  threshold  stood — 

Hoping  he  was  but  belated 

Somewhere  in  the  distant  wood. 

While  the  chill  night-wind  was  blowing, 
Listened  if  his  footsteps  came ; 

Kept  the  embers  bright  and  glowing, 

So  that  she  might  cook  his  game. 

Then  her  hope  grew  daily  colder, 
Unperceived,  within  her  mind; 

As  the  kernel  oft  will  moulder, 

Leaving  but  the  brittle  rind. 

And  she  sat,  with  forehead  shaded, 

Stony  with  unspoken  grief— 
Neighborless,  alone,  unaided — 

Through  the  falling  of  the  leaf. 

And  the  bag  of  meal  grew  lighter 
Day  by  day,  and  crumb  by  crumb; 
While  dim  visions  would  affright  her 
Of  the  winter  snows  to  come. 

In  her  bosom  her  heart  sickened, 

With  its  dumb  and  sullen  strife; 

But,  within  its  gloom,  there  quickened 
Still,  the  yearning  after  life. 

Memory  moulded  o’er  the  faces 
Which  upon  her  childhood  smiled; 
Painted  the  familiar  places, 

Par  to  southward,  through  the  wild. 

Then,  when  agony  was  sorest — 

Pausing,  lingering,  looking  back — 

On  she  started,  through  the  forest, 
Following  the  hunters’  track. 
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Oh,  the  days  were  very  dreary, 

As  she  struggled  on  forlorn; 

Or,  in  darkness,  cold  and  weary, 

Waited  for  another  morn. 

Struggled  upward,  to  the  hollow 
Where  the  rifted  granite  blocks 
Left  a pathway  she  could  follow, 

With  the  deer,  between  the  rocks. 

Clambered  down,  along  the  masses 
Of  those  broad,  colossal  shelves, 

Where  the  bear-cubs,  as  she  passes, 
Think  her  savage  as  themselves. 

Walked  beneath  the  soaring  ledges 
Where  the  trees  climb  dwindling  up; 
And  streams,  sparkling  from  their  edges, 
Overfill  each  pebbly  cup; 

Or,  with  many  braided  crinkles, 

Like  a crown  of  silver  hair, 

Fall  above  the  hoary  wrinkles 
Of  some  boulder,  bald  and  bare. 

Crept  through  tough  and  tangled  sarin, 
Underneath  the  hemlock  eaves, 

Which  o’erhang  the  sombre  ravine 
With  a thatch  of  glossy  leaves. 

Then  the  streamlet,  glad  and  gashing, 
Through  the  broader  valley  marched, 
With  united  phalanx  rushing. 

By  the  bine  sky  overarched. 

And  along  the  banks  she  wandered 
With  uncertain,  tottering  tread; 

All  this  wealth  of  Nature  squandered 
On  her  lorn,  disheveled  head. 

Nanght  to  her  the  burning  splendor 
Of  the  forest’s  funeral  blaze; 

Nor  the  distance,  faint  and  tender, 
Through  the  purple  autumn-haze. 

As  she  passed,  the  partridge,  whirring, 
Shot  from  oat  the  ferny  brake; 

Or,  among  the  leaves,  un  stirring, 
Watchful,  lay  the  bright-eyed  snake. 

And  the  life  of  those  glad  creatures, 
’Mid  Earth’s  grand  and  silent  grace, 
Made  her  eager,  haggard  features 
Seem  a blot  on  Natiire'9  face. 

So  she  slowly  onward  faltered, 

Wan  with  abstinence  and  pain, 

Till  the  river’s  course  was  altered, 
Turning  eastward  to  tho  plain. 

There  a stream  her  pathway  crosses, 
Roaring  downward,  swollen  and  wild ; 
Though  in  summer,  through  the  mosses, 
It  would  murmur  like  a child. 

And  beyond  its  dizzy  whirling, 

At  the  bottom  of  the  glen, 

Is  the  blue  smoke  upward  curling — 

Is  the  fellowship  of  men. 

But  her  pilgrimage  was  over — 

Hopeless  sank  she  on  the  brink, 
Thinking  of  her  cruel  lover, 

And  of  God  she  tried  to  think. 
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With  her  senses  feebly  reeling, 

Had  a vision,  vague  and  dim, 

How,  beside  her  mother,  kneeling, 

Once  she  used  to  pray  to  Him. 

There  she  lay — her  forehead  turning 
Southward,  where  the  farm-fires  burned, 
Till  her  spirit,  bruised  and  yearning, 

To  its  Giver  had  returned. 

Lay  with  falling  leaves  around  her — 

And  the  kindly  country  folk, 

Near  the  stream  by  which  they  fonnd  her, 
Buried  her  beneath  an  oak. 

Tis,  you’ll  say,  a simple  story; 

And  the  theme  for  poet’s  art 
Should  be  some  old,  sculptured  glory, 

Not  the  fragment  of  a heart. 

But  such  legendary  riches 

As  our  hunting-grounds  possess, 

Better  fit  their  forest  niches — 

Archives  of  the  wilderness. 

And  the  surges  of  the  city 
Overwhelm  a thousand  pleas 
Heard  with  brimming  eyes  of  pity 
Amid  solitudes  like  these. 


JACK  OF  ALL  TRADES. 

A MATTER  OF  FACT  ROMANCE. 

[Written  exclusively  for  Harpbr’s  Maoamnb.] 
BY  CHARLES  READE, 

Author  of  “Never  too  late  to  Mend,**  “Christie  John- 
stone,** etc. 

CAP  6. 

MY  office  in  this  trip  was  merely  to  contract 
for  the  Elephant’s  food  at  the  various 
places : but  I was  getting  older  and  shrewder, 
and  more  designing  than  I used  to  be,  and  I 
was  quite  keen  enough  to  see  in  this  elephant 
the  means  of  bettering  my  fortunes  if  I could 
but  make  friends  with  her.  But  how  to  do 
this?  She  was  like  a coquette;  strange  ad- 
mirers welcome : but  when  you  had  courted  her 
a while  she  got  tired  of  you  and  then*  nothing 
short  of  your  demise  satisfied  her  caprice.  Her 
heart  seemed  inaccessible,  except  to  this  brute 
Elliot,  and  he,  drunk  or  sober  guarded  the  se- 
cret of  his  fascination  by  some  instinct ; for  rea- 
son he  possessed  in  a very  small  degree. 

I played  the  spy  on  quadruped  and  biped, 
and  I fonnd  ont  the  fact  but  the  reason  beat 
me.  I saw  that  she  was  more  tenderly  carefnl 
of  him  than  a mother  of  her  child.  I saw  him 
roll  down  stupid  drunk  under  her  belly,  and  I 
saw  her  lift  first  one  foot  and  then  the  other 
and  draw  them  slowly  and  carefully  back,  trem- 
bling with  fear  lest  she  might  make  a mistake 
and  hurt  him. 

But  why  she  was  a mother  to  him  and  a 
step  mother  to  the  rest  of  ns,  that  I could  not 
learn. 

One  day,  between  Plymouth  and  Liverpool, 
having  left  Elliot  and  her  together,  I happened 
to  return  and  I found  the  Elephant  alone  and 
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in  a state  of  excitement,  and  looking  in  I ob- 
served some  blood  upon  the  straw. 

His  turn  has  come  at  last  was  my  first  no- 
tion ; but  looking  round  there  was  Elliot  behind 
me.  ' 

44 1 was  afraid  she  had  tried  it  on  with  you,” 
I said. 

44  Who?” 

44  The  Elephant  l” 

Elliot’s  face  was  not  generally  expressive, 
bat  the  look  of  silent  scorn  he  gave  me  at  the 
idea  of  the  Elephant  attacking  him,  was  wofth 
seeing.  The  brute  knew  something  I did  not 
know,  and  could  not  find  out;  and  from  this 
one  piece  of  knowledge  he  looked  down  upon 
me  with  a sort  of  contempt  that  set  all  the  Sev- 
en Dials  blood  on  fire. 

“ I will  bottom  this”  said  I 4 4 if  I die  for  it.” 

My  plan  was  to  feed  D’jek  every  day  with  my 
own  hand,  but  never  to  go  near  her  without 
Elliot  at  my  very  side  and  in  front  of  the  Ele- 
phant. 

This  was  my.  first  step. 

We  were  now  drawing  toward  Newcastle,  and 
had  to  lie  at  Morpeth  where  we  arrived  late, 
and  found  Mr.  Yates  and  M.  Huguet  who  had 
come  out  from  Newcastle  to  meet  us ; and  at 
this  place  I determined  on  a new  move  which  I 
had  long  meditated. 

Elliot,  I reflected,  always  slept  with  the  Ele- 
phant. None  of  the  other  men  had  ever  done 
this.  Now  might  there  not  be  some  magic  in 
this  unbroken  familiarity  between  the  two  ani- 
mals? 

Accordingly  at  Morpeth  I pretended  there 
was  no  bed  vacant  in  the  Inn,  and  asked  Elliot 
to  let  me  lie  beside  him : he  grunted  an  ungra- 
cious assent. 

Not  to  overdo  it  at  first,  I got  Elliot  between 
me  and  D’jek,  so  that  if  she  was  offended  at  my 
intrusion,  she  must  pass  over  her  darling  to  re- 
sent it;  we  had  tramped  a good  many  miles 
and  were  soon  fast  asleep. 

About  2 in  the  morning,  I was  awoke  by  a 
shout  and  a crunching,  and  felt  myself  dropping 
into  the  straw  out  of  the  Elephant’s  mouth — she 
had  stretched  her  proboscis  over  him,  had  taken 
me  up  so  delicately  that  I felt  nothing,  and 
when  Elliot  shouted  I was  in  her  mouth ; at  his 
voice,  that  rung  in  my  cars  like  the  last  trumpet 
she  dropped  me  like  a hot  potatoe.  I rolled 
out  of  the  straw  giving  tongue  a good  one,  and 
ran  out  of  the  shed.  I had  no  sooner  got  to  the 
Inn  than  I felt  a sickening  pain  in  my  shoulder 
and  fainted  away. 

Her  huge  tooth  had  gone  into  my  shoulder 
like  a wedge.  It  was  myself  I had  heard  being 
crunched. 

They  did  what  they  could  for  me  and  I soon 
came  to.  When  I recovered  my  senses  I was 
seized  with  vomiting:  but  at  last  all  violent 
symptoms  abated,  and  I began  to  suffer  great 
pain  in  the  injured  part,  and  did  suffer  for  6 
weeks. 

And  so  I scraped  clear.  Somehow  or  other 
Elliot  was  not  drunk,  or  nothing  could  have 


saved  me — for  a second  wonder  he,  who  was  a 
heavy  sleeper,  woke  at  the  very  slight  noise  she 
made  eating  me ; a moment  later  nothing  could 
have  saved  me — I use  too  many  words — suppose 
she  had  eaten  me ! what  then  ? 

They  told  Mr.  Yates  at  breakfast,  and  he 
sent  for  me,  and  advised  me  to  lie  quiet  at  Mor- 
peth till  the  fever  of  the  wound  should  be  off 
me,  but  I refused.  She  was  to  start  at  ten  and 
I told  him  I should  start  with  her. 

Running  from  grim  death  like  that,  I had 
left  my  shoes  behind  in  the  shed,  and  M.  Hu- 
guet  sent  his  servant  Baptiste  an  Italian  for 
them. 

Mr.  Yates  then  asked  me  for  all  the  particu- 
lars, and  while  I was  telling  him  and  M.  Huguet 
we  heard  a commotion  in  the  Street,  and  saw 
people  running,  and  presently  one  of  the  wait- 
ers ran  in  and  cried, 

44  The  Elephant  has  killed  a man,  or  near  it.” 

Mr.  Yates  laughed  and  said 

44  Not  quite  so  bad  as  that,  for  here  is  the 
man.” 

44No — no’*— cried  the  waiter — 44  it  is  not  him, 
it  is  one  of  the  foreigners.” 

Mr.  Yates  started  up  all  trembling.  He  ran 
to  the  Stable.  I followed  him  as  I was,  and 
there  we  saw  a sight  to  make  your  blood  run 
cold.  On  the  corn  binn  lay  poor  Baptiste  crush- 
ed to  a mummy.  How  it  happened  there  was 
no  means  of  knowing — but,  no  doubt,  while  he 
was  groping  in  the  straw  for  my  wretched  shoes, 
she  struck  him  with  her  trunk,  perhaps  more 
than  once — his  breast  bones  were  broken  to 
chips  and  every  time  he  breathed,  which  by 
God’s  mercy  was  not  many  minutes,  the  man’s 
whole  chest  frame  puffed  out  like  a bladder 
with  the  action  of  his  lungs — it  was  too  horrible 
to  look  at. 

Elliot  had  run  at  the  man’s  cry,  but  too  late 
to  save  life  this  time.  He  had  drawn  the  man 
out  of  the  straw  as  she  was  about  to  pound  him 
to  a jelly,  and  there  the  poor  soul  lay  on  the 
corn  binn,  and  by  his  side  lay  the  things  he  had 
died  for ; two  old  shoes — Elliot  had  found  them 
in  the  straw  and  put  them  there  of  all  places  in 
the  world. 

By  this  time  all  Morpeth  was  out.  They  be- 
sieged the  doors  and  vow'd  death  to  the  Ele- 
phant. M.  Huguet  became  greatly  alarmed; 
he  could  spare  Baptiste  but  he  could  not  spare 
D’jek.  He  got  Mr.  Yates  to  pacify  the  people 
— 44  tell  them  something,”  said  he. 

44  What  on  earth  can  I say  for  her  over  that 
man’s  bleeding  body?”  said  Mr.  Yates.  44  Curse 
her!  would  to  God  I had  never  seen  her!” 

4 4 Tell  them  he  used  her  cruel” — said  M.  Hu- 
guet. 44 1 have  brought  her  off  with  that  before 
now.” 

Well,  my  sickness  came  on  again,  partly  no 
doubt  by  the  sight,  and  the  remorse ; and  I was 
got  to  bed  and  lay  there  some  days : so  I did 
not  see  all  that  passed,  but  I heard  some  and  I 
know  the  rest  by  instinct  now. 

Half  an  hour  after  breakfast  time  Baptiste 
died.  On  this  the  Elephant  was  detained  by 
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the  authorities  and  a Coroner's  inquest  was 
summoned,  and  sat  in  the  shambles  on  the  vic- 
tim, with  the  Butcheress  looking  on  at  the  pro- 
ceedings. 

Pippin  told  me  she  took  off  a juryman  s hat 
during  the  investigation  waved  it  triumphantly 
in  the  air  and  placed  it  cleverly  on  her  favor- 
ite's head  old  Tom. 

At  this  Inquest  two  or  three  persons  deposed 
on  oath  that  the  deceased  had  ill  used  her  more 
than  once  in  France ; in  particular  that  he  had 
run  a pitchfork  into  her  two  years  ago,  that  he 
had  been  remonstrated  with,  but  in  vain ; un- 
fortunately she  had  recognized  him  at  once  and 
killed  him  out  of  revenge  for  past  cruelty,  or  to 
save  herself  from  fresh  outrages. 

This  cooled  the  ardor  against  her.  Some 
even  took  part  with  her  against  the  man. 

“ Run  a pitchfork,  into  an  Elephant!  Oh — 
for  shame ! no  wonder  she  killed  him  at  last. 
How  good  of  her  not  to  kill  him  then  and  there 
— what  forbearance ! forgave  it  for  two  years, 
ye  see !” 

There  is  a fixed  opinion  among  men,  that  an 
Elephant  is  a good  kind  creature : the  opinion 
is  fed  by  the  Proprietors  of  Elephants,  who 
must  nurse  the  notion  or  lose  their  customers. 
And  so  a set  tale  is  always  ready  to  clear  the 
guilty  and  criminate  the  sufferer ; and  this  tale 
is  greedily  swallowed  by  the  public.  You  will 
hear  and  read  many  such  tales  in  the  papers 
before  you  die.  Every  such  tale  is  a lie. 

How  curiously  things  happen ! Last  year  ue. 
more  than  20  years  after  this  event,  my  little 
girl  went  for  a pound  of  butter  to  Newport 
Street.  She  brought  it  wrapped  up  in  a scrap 
of  a very  old  newspaper ; in  unrolling  it  my  eye 
by  mere  accident  fell  upon  these  words  44  An  In- 
quest." I had  no  sooner  read  the  paragraph 
than  I put  the  scrap  of  paper  away  in  my  desk : 
it  lies  before  me  now,  and  I am  copying  it : 

“An  Inquest  was  held  at  the  Phcenix  Inn  Morpeth  on 
the  27th  ultimo,  on  view  of  the  body  of  an  Italian  named 
Baptiste  Bernard,  who  was  one  of  the  Attendants  on  the 
female  Elephant  which  lately  performed  at  the  Adelphi. 
It  appeared  from  the  evidence  that  the  man  had  stabbed 
the  elephant  in  the  trunk  with  a pitchfork  about  two 
years  ago  while  in  a state  of  intoxication,  and  that  on 
the  Tuesday  previous  to  the  Inquest,  the  animal  caught 
hold  of  him  with  her  trunk  and  did  him  so  much  injury 
that  he  died  in  a few  hours.  Verdict— died  from  the 
wounds  and  bruises  received  from  the  trunk  of  an  Ele- 
phant—Deodand  5 shillings.'* 

Well  this  has  gone  all  abroad : for  Print 
travels  like  wind  and  it  is  not  fair  to  the  fHends 
and  the  memory  of  this  Baptiste  Bernard  to 
print  that  he  died  by  his  own  cruelty,  or  fault, 
or  folly. 

So  take  my  deposition,  World,  and  above  all 
Milan,  his  native  City. 

I declare  upon  oath  that  the  above  is  a lie. 
That  the  man  was  never  an  attendant  upon  the 
female  elephant : he  was  an  attendant  on  the 
female  Huguet.  He  never  stabbed  or  ill  used 
D'jek,  or  ever  came  near  her  or  about  her.  He 
was  Madame  lluguet’s  footman.  His  first  in- 
troduction to  Mademoiselle  D’jek  was  her  kill- 
ing him,  and  he  died,  not  by  any  fault  of  his 


own,  but  by  the  will  of  God  and  through  igno- 
rance of  the  real  nature  of  the  Jull  grown  Ele~ 
phant , the  ennningest,  most  treacherous,  and 
blood  thirsty  beast  that  ever  played  the  Butcher 
among  mankind.  , 

What  men  speak  dissolves  in  the  air,  what 
they  print  stands  fast  and  will  look  them  in  the 
face  to  all  eternity.  I print  the  truth  about  this 
man's  death — so  help  me  God ! 

Business  is  business.  As  soon  as  we  had 
got  the  inquest  over  and  stamped  the  lie  cur- 
rent, hid  the  truth,  and  buried  the  man,  we 
marched  south  and  played  our  little  play  at 
Newcastle. 

Deodand  for  a human  soul  sent  by  murder  to 
its  account,  five  bob ! ! ! 

After  Newcastle  we  walked  to  York,  and  thence 
to  Manchester.  I crept  along  thoroughly  crest- 
fallen—Months  and  months  I had  watched  and 
spied  and  tried  to  pluck  out  the  heart  of  this 
Tom  Elliot's  mystery — I had  failed. — Months 
and  months  I had  tried  to  gain  some  influence 
over  D'jek — I had  fail’d — But  for  Elliot  it  was 
clear  I should  not  live  a single  day  within  reach 
of  her  trunk — this  brute  was  my  superior,  I was 
compelled  to  look  up  to  him,  and  I did  look  up 
to  him . 

As  I tramped  sulkily  along,  my  smarting 
shoulder  reminded  me  that  in  Elephant,  as  in 
every  thing  else  I had  tried — I was  Jack,  not 
master. 

The  proprietors  had  their  cause  of  discontent 
too;  we  bad  silenced  the  Law,  bat  we  could 
not  silence  opinion.  Somehow,  suspicion  hung 
about  her  in  the  very  air,  wherever  she  went. 
She  never  throve  in  the  English  Provinces  after 
the  Morpeth  job,  and  finding  this — Mr.  Yates 
said  44  Oh  hang  her,  she  has  lost  her  character 
here,  send  her  to  America.”  So  he  and  M. 
Hnguet  joined  partnership  and  took  this  new 
speculation  on  their  shoulders.  America  wa* 
even  in  that  day  a great  card  if  you  went  with 
an  English  or  French  reputation. 

I had  been  thinking  of  leaving  her  and  her 
old  Tom  in  despair : but  now  that  other  dangers 
and  inconveniences  were  to  be  endured  besidec 
her  and  her  trunk,  by  some  strange  freak  of 
human  nature,  or  by  fate,  I began  to  cling  tc 
her  like  a limpet  to  a rock  the  more  you  pull  at 
him. 

Mr.  Yates  dissuaded  me — 44  Have  nothing  tc 
do  with  her  Jack.  She  will  serve  you  like  all 
the  rest.  Stay  at  home,  and  I'll  find  something 
for  you  in  the  Theatre." 

I thought  a great  deal  of  Mr.  Yates  for  this! 
for  he  was  speaking  against  his  own  interest 
I was  a faithful  servant  to  him,  and  he  needed 
one  about  her.  Many  a £5  note  I had  saved 
him  already,  and  well  be  deserved  it  at  my 
hands. 

“No  Sir”  I said  44 1 shall  be  of  use,  and  I 
cant  bear  to  be  nonplushed  by  two  brutes  like 
Elliot  and  her.  I have  begun  to  study  her, 
and  I must  go  on  to  the  word  4 Finis.'  ” 

Messrs.  Yates  and  Huguet  insured  the  ele- 
phant for  £20,000  and  sent  us  all  to  sea  togeth- 
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cr  in  the  middle  of  November,  a pretty  month 
to  cross  the  Atlantic  in. 

This  was  what  betters  call  a hedge ; and  not 
a bad  one. 

Our  party  was  Queen  D’jek — Mr.  Stevenson 
her  financier,  Mr.  Gallott  her  stage  manager 
and  wrongful  heir ; Elliot  her  Keeper,  her  Lord, 
her  King;  Pippin  her  slave  always  trembling 
for  his  head,  myself  her  Commissariat,  and  one 
George  Hinde  from  WombwelFs  her  man  of  all 
work. 

She  had  a stout  cabin  built  upon  deck  for 
her.  It  cost  £40  to  make ; what  she  paid  for 
the  accommodation  Heaven  knows,  but  I should 
think  a good  round  sum,  for  it  was  the  curse  of 
the  sailors  and  passengers,  and  added  fresh  ter- 
rors to  navigation : the  steersman  could  not  see 
the  ship's  head  for  it,  until  the  sea  took  the 
mariner's  part  and  knocked  it  into  tooth  picks. 

Captain  Sebor  had  such  a passage  with  us,  as 
he  never  encountered  before ; he  told  us  so— 
and  no  wonder ; he  never  had  such  a wholesale 
murderess  on  board  before — contrary  winds  for 
ever,  and  stiff  gales  too.  At  last  it  blew  great 
gans ; and  one  night  as  the  sun  went  down  on 
us  in  the  Gulf  of  Florida,  the  sea  running 
mountains  high,  I saw  Captain  Sebor  himself 
was  fidgety.  He  had  cause — that  night  a tem- 
pest came  on,  “ The  Ontario” rolled  fearfully  and 
groaned  like  a dying  man:  about  two  in  the 
morning  a sea  struck  her,  smashed  D’jek’s  cabin 
to  atoms  and  left  her  exposed  and  reeling : an- 
other such  would  now  have  swept  her  overboard, 
but  her  wits  never  left  her  for  a moment.  She 
threw  herself  down  flatter  than  Any  man  could 
have  conceived  possible : out  went  all  her  four 
legs,  and  she  glued  her  belly  to  the  deck — the 
sailors  passed  a chain  from  the  weather  to  the 
lee  bulwarks,  and  she  seized  it  with  her  pro- 
boscis, and  held  on  like  grim  death.  Poor 
thing,  her  jacket  never  got  to  say  dry — she  was 
like  a great  water  rat  all  the  rest  of  the  voyage. 

The  passage  was  twelve  weeks  of  foul  weath- 
er : the  Elephant  began  to  be  suspected  of  being 
the  cause  of  this,  and  the  Sailors  often  looked 
askaunt  at  her,  and  said  we  should  never  see 
port  till  she  walked  the  plank  into  the  Atlantic. 
If  her  underwriters  saved  their  twenty  thousand 
pounds,  it  was  touch  and  go  more  than  once  or 
twice.  Moreover  she  ate  so  little  all  the  voyage 
that  it  was  a wonder  to  Elliot  and  me  how  she 
came  not  to  die  of  sickness  and  hunger.  I 
suppose  she  survived  it  all  because  she  had 
more  mischief  to  do. 

As  the  pretty  little  witches  sing  in  Mr.  Locke’s 
Opera  of  M‘beth, 

She  must,  she  must,  she  must,  she  must,  she 
must,  shed— much — more — -blood ! ! 1 

CAP  7. 

Our  preposterous  long  voyage  deranged  all 
the  calculatiQnB  that  had  been  made  for  us  in 
England,  and  we  reached  New  York  just  at  the 
wrong  time.  We  found  Master  Burke  playing 
at  the  Park  Theatre,  and  we  were  forced  to  treat 
with  an  inferior  house — “The  Boweiy  Thea- 


tre.” We  played  there  but  with  small  success 
compared  with  what  we  had  been  used  to  in 
Europe.  Master  Burke  filled  the  house — we 
didn't  fill  ours ; so  that  at  last  she  was  actually 
eclipsed  by  a human  actor : to  be  sure  it  was  a 
boy — not  a man,  and  childs  play  is  sometimes 
preferred  by  the  Theatre  going  world  even  to 
Horse  play. 

The  states  men  were  cold  to  us;  they  had 
not  at  this  time  learned  to  form  an  opinion  of 
their  own  at  sight  on  such  matters,  and  we  did 
not  bring  them  an  overpowering  European  ver- 
dict to  which  they  had  nothing  to  do  but  sign 
their  names.  There  was  no  groove  cut  for  the 
mind  to  run  in  about  us,  and  while  they  hesi- 
tated, the  speculation  halted.  I think  she  would 
succeed  there  now : but  at  this  time  they  were 
not  ripe  for  an  Elephant. 

We  left  New  York — and  away  to  Philadel- 
phia on  foot  and  steamboat. 

There  is  a place  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dela- 
ware where  the  boat  draws  up  to  a small  pier. 
Down  this  wo  marched,  and  about  10  yards 
from  the  end  the  floor  gave  way  under  her 
weight  and  D'jek  and  her  train  fell  into  the  wa- 
ter— I was  awoke  from  a reverie  and  found  my- 
self sitting  right  at  top  of  her  with  my  knees  in 
Chesapeake  bay.  Elliot  had  a rough  benjamin 
on,  and,  as  he  was  coming  thundering  down 
with  the  rest  of  the  rubbish,  alive  and  dead,  it 
caught  in  a nail  and  he  hung  over  the  Bay  by 
the  shoulder  like  an  Indian  Fakeer  cursing  and 
swearing  fon  all  the  world  like  a dog  barking. 
I never  saw  such  a posture — and  oh  2 the  Lan- 
guage III 

I swam  out,  but  D’jek  was  caught  in  a trap 
between  the  two  sets  of  piles.  The  water  was 
about  two  feet  over  her  head,  so  that  every  now 
and  then  she  disappeared,  and  then  striking  the 
bottom  she  came  up  again,  plunging  and  rolling 
and  making  waves  like  a steamboat,  her  trunk 
she  kept  vertical  like  the  hose  of  a diving  bell, 
and,  oh,  the  noises  that  came  up  from  the  bot- 
tom of  the  sea  through  that  flesh  pipe  for  about 
four  hours.  She  went  up  and  down  the  gamut 
of  “ Oh  Lord  what  shall  I do  ?”  more  than  a 
thousand  times  I think.  We  brought  ropes  to 
her  aid,  and  boats,  and  men,  and  tried  all  wo 
knew  to  move  her,  but  in  vain ; and  when  we 
had  exhausted  our  sagacity,  she  drew  upon  a 
better  bank — her  own.  Talk  of  brutes  not  be- 
ing able  to  reason — Gammon  I D'jek  could 
reason  like  Solomon : for  each  fresh  difficulty 
she  found  a fresh  resource.  On  this  occasion 
she  did  what  I never  saw  her  do  before  or  since 
— she  took  her  enormous  skull,  and  used  it  as  a 
battering  ram  against  the  piles;  two  of  them 
resisted,  no  wonder,  they  were  about  8 inches 
in  diameter;  the  third  snapped  like  glass  and 
she  plunged  through  and  waddled  on  shore.  I 
met  her  with  a bucket  of  brandy  and  hot  water 
—stiff. 

Ladies,  who  are  said  to  sip  this  compound  in 
your  boudoirs  while  your  husbands  are  smoking 
at  the  clubs,  but  I dont  believe  it  of  yon,  learn 
how  this  lady  disposed  of  her  wooden  tumbler  full 
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— she  thrust  her  proboscis  into  it — Whis-s-s-sp ! 
now  it  is  all  in  her  trank — Whis-s-s-sh — now  it 
is  all  in  her  abdomen ; one  breath  drawn  and 
exhaled  sent  it  from  the  bucket  home.  This 
done,  her  eye  twinkled  and  she  trumpeted  44 All 
is  well  that  ends  well.’’ 

I should  weary  the  reader  were  I to  relate  at 
length  all  the  small  incidents  that  befell  us  in 
the  United  States. 

The  general  result  was  failure,  loss  of  money 
our  salaries  not  paid  up  and  fearful  embarrass- 
ments staring  us  in  the  face,  we  scraped  through 
without  pawning  the  elephant:  butf  we  were 
often  on  the  verge  of  it.  All  this  did  not  choke 
my  ambition.  Warned  by  the  past  I never  ven- 
tured near  her,  unless  Elliot  was  there,  for 
twelve  months  after  our  landing : but  I was  al- 
ways watching  Elliot  and  her  to  find  the  secret 
of  his  influence. 

A fearful  annoyance  to  the  leaders  ot  the 
speculation  was  the  drunkenness  of  old  Tom 
and  George  Ilinde : these  two  encouraged  ope 
another  and  defied  us,  and  of  course  they  were 
our  masters  because  no  one  but  Elliot  could 
move  the  Elephant  from  place  to  place,  or  work 
her  on  the  stage. 

One  night  Elliot  was  so  drunk  that  he  fell 
down  senseless  at  the  door  of  her  shed  on  his 
way  to  repose — I was  not  near,  but  Mr.  Gallott, 
it  seems,  was,  and  he  told  us  she  put  out  her 
proboscis,  drew  him  tenderly  in,  laid  him  on 
the  straw,  and  flung  a blanket  over  him  or  part- 
ly over  him — Mr.  Gallott  is  alive  and  a public 
character,  you  can  ask  him  whether  this  is  true : 
I tell  the  tale  as  twas  told  to  me,  and  I can  be- 
lieve it. 

Not  long  after  this,  in  one  of  the  American 
towns,  1 forget  which,  passing  by  D’jek’s  shed  I 
heard  a tremendous  row.  I was  about  to  call 
Elliot  thinking  it  was  the  old  story,  somebody 
getting  butchered : but  I dont  know  how  it 
was,  something  stopped  me,  and  I looked  cau- 
tiously in  instead,  and  I saw  Tom  Elliot  walk- 
ing into  her  with  a pitchfork — she  trembling 
like  a school  boy  with  her  head  in  a corner — 
and  the  blood  streaming  from  her  sides.  Ab 
soon  as  he  caught  sight  of  me  he  left  off  and 
mattered  unintelligibly.  I said  nothing — I 
thought  the  more. 

CAP  8. 

We  steamed  and  tramped  up  and  down  the 
United  States  of  America.  At  Norfolk  she 
broke  loose  at  midnight,  slipped  into  the  Town, 
took  up  the  trees  on  the  Boulevard  and  strewed 
them  fiat,  went  into  the  market,  broko  into  a 
vegetable  shop,  munched  the  entire  stock,  next 
to  a coachm&ker’s,  took  off  a carriage  wheel, 
opened  the  door,  stripped  the  cushions,  and  we 
found  her  eating  the  stuffing. 

One  day  at  noon  we  found  ourselves  fourteen 
miles  from  the  Town,  I forget  its  name,  we  had 
to  play  in  that  very  night.  Mr.  Gallott  had 
gone  on  to  rehearse  etc.,  and  it  behooved  us  to 
be  marching  after  him.  At  this  juncture,  old 
Tom  being  rather  drunk,  feels  a strong  desire 


to  be  quite  drunk,  and  refuses  to  stir  from  his 
brandy  and  water.  Our  Exchequer  was  m no 
condition  to  be  trifled  with  thus ; if  Elliot  and 
Co.  became  helpless  for  an  hour  or  two,  we 
should  arrive  too  late  for  the  night’s  perform- 
ance, and  D’jek  eating  her  head  off  all  the 
while.  I coaxed  and  threatened  our  two  brandy 
sponges ; but  in  vain : they  stuck  and  sucked. 
I was  in  despair : and  being  in  despair  I came 
to  a desperate  resolution ; I determined  to  try 
and  master  her  myself  then  and  there  and  defy 
these  drunkards. 

I told  Pippin  my  project:  ho  started  back 
aghast : he  viewed  me  in  the  light  of  a madman 
“are  you  tired  of  your  life?”  said  he.  But  I 
was  inflexible.  Seven  Dials  pluck  was  up.  I 
was  enraged  with  my  drunkards,  and  I was  tired 
of  waiting  so  many  years  the  slave  of  a quadru- 
ped whose  master  was  & brute. 

Elephants  are  driven  with  a rod  of  steel 
sharpened  at  the  end;  about  a foot  from  the 
end  of  this  weapon  is  a large  hook,  by  sticking 
this  hook  into  an  Elephant’s  ear  and  pulling  it, 
.you  make  them  sensible  wrhich  way  you  want 
them  to  go,  and  persuade  them  to  comply. 

Armed  with  this  tool  I walked  up  to  Djek’s 
shed,  and  in  the  most  harsh  and  brutal  voice  I 
could  command  bade  her  come  out.  She  moved 
in  the  shed,  but  hesitated.  I repeated  the  com- 
mand still  more  repulsively,  and  out  she  came 
toward  mo  very  slowly. 

With  beasts  such  as  lions,  tigers  and  ele- 
phants great  promptitude  is  the  thing.  Think 
for  them!  dont  give  them  time  to  think!  or 
their  thoughts  are  apt  to  be  evil.  I had  learned 
this  much : so  I introduced  myself  by  driving 
the  steel  into  D’jek’s  ribs  and  then  hooking  her 
ear,  while  Pippin  looked  down  aghast  from  a 
j first  story  window.  If  D’jek  had  known  how 
! my  heart  was  beating  she  would  have  killed  me 
then  and  there : but  finding  no  hesitation  on 
my  part,  she  took  it  all  as  a matter  of  course 
and  walked  with  me  like  a lamb.  1 found  my- 
self alone  with  her  on  the  road  and  fourteen 
miles  of  it  before  ue.  It  was  a serious  situa- 
tion, but  I was  ripe  for  it  now.  All  the  old 
women’s  stories  and  traditions  about  an  Ele- 
phant’s character  had  been  driven  out  of  me  by 
experience  and  washed  out  with  blood.  I had 
fathomed  Elliot’s  art,  1 had  got  what  the  French 
call  the  riddle  key  of  Mademoiselle  D’jek,  and 
that  key  was  “ Steel !” 

On  we  marched  the  best  of  friends — there 
were  a number  of  little  hills  on  the  road,  and 
as  we  mounted  one,  a figure  used  to  appear  be- 
hind us  on  the  crest  of  the  last  between  us  and 
the  sky— this  was  the  gallant  Pippin,  solicitous 
for  his  friend's  fate,  but  desirous  of  not  partak- 
ing it  if  adverse.  And  still  the  worthy  Djek 
and  I marched  on  the  best  of  friends.  About 
a mile  out  of  the  Town  she  put  out  her  trunk, 
and  tried  to  curl  it  gently  round  me  in  a ca- 
ressing way — I met  this  overture  by  driving  the 
steel  into  her  till  the  blood  squirted  out  of  her. 
If  I had  not  the  Syren  would  have  killed  me  in 
the  course  of  the  next  five  minutes.  Whenever 
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8><e  relaxed  bar  spa&i  l*htw  the  fried  into  her.,  j WUliomstM-rg.he}  the midstof’tt?*  immense phouu 
When  tiia  aitamoon  mm  smiled  gloriously'  ao.;  htg  imd'yeliiftgef  a fenralv 
us,  and  the  poor  tiling  ftdr  nature  stir  in  her  | population.  The  General  roclein  his  own  coach, 
heart,  and  began  U/  frisk  in  Iter  awful  clumsy  \ Captain  Tatoadgu,  hte  Exi'.eiloher’s  Mainer  of 
way,  pounding  the  kteel  j the  |tforae,  & tumtied  him  art4i«  door  of  the  pou- 

into  her;  if  l had  mi  1 ftltnuJd  not  be  hare  Hi  ■ doreui  amldsuoned  ^ and  ^rhiiuig  by  tb& 
relate  ‘tins  rpfigttlljr  riWmttive.  2;  tide  of  the  carriage  4tfrin^  the  Joaroay  from 

Meantime  at  * f * her  Stage  Manager  ami ; Wditamshurg .to  Madam Esmond*  hxwusu.  Mn- 
•Riiawrier' Wt?ra-.iu,  g/fctf  <Iufcrfc$&  «ud  anxiety.  j jor  Dangers,  uid-de-camp,  sate. in  tlie  front  of 
Four  o'clock,  and  no  elephant!  At:  baa*  they  j iho  dm  little  po&miaafec  fr^rn 

got  so  frightened  they  tame  out  to  moeT  mV  j I^Uiht6»phiiir  Mt..3?Vsit»|;fijQ[>  who,  printer’*  bo?' 
and  presently  to  their  aimuemerd  and  delight ; ;a&  her  hud  been.  w;y,  » wonderful  shrewd  pex- 
Djek  strode  up  with  her  new  general-  'Ibcif ; wm.  ah  Isis?  Evovijene?  and  the  g*p tinmen  of  Ifo 
ecst&X  it  ns  great  to  think  the  whale'  busmi*;** ; fowl?  wcraiVia  to  arkt)Ow.tat^>.{r^ri'nK  * 
was  uv  lot*ger  at  a Drankani*#  the  most  euriou*  triformutiim  respecting 

him  did  you  manage— -how  ever  did  you  win  W j the  colony*  and  regarding  Khglimd  too,  w-ftfifaMi:/ 
heart?’*  °W.iUi  this/’' dald  I and  showed  them  | Frmki in  hxul  been  more  limn  once.  “Twa$ 
the  hUiiuiy  j cjctraarcinanr  how  a person  of  auah  Utunhle  on- 

We  had  not  hoen  m the  Town  half  an  hour:  gin  diouid  bavn  acquired  suel*  a rariety  of  kiatTJ- 
beh>re  Told  jsmd  6eorg>s  came  in.  / They  were  .!  mg  and  such  & politeness  of  breeding,  too,  Mr* 

Franklin!"  bis  'Extidletrcv  was  pleated  to  ob- 
darrc\  tcruchingr  his  hat  gtactoualy  io  the  post* 
XOAKtcr*  V ; .;  V*  , ; # 1 \ • •;; 

Tho  poslmfUmf  hdwod*  wk  & bft#  TMm  his 
, caaionM  |pi«4  fort  une  to  telKtrfe  the 
vif  getitiejneu  like  his  Excellency,  anti  that  be 
• hrul  taken  Mirage, of  bin ^p]H)niinity  %o  atndy 
't/inir  houore’  miuin^ro,  nod  adapt  himself  u> 
:> f aus  far  ax  be  might,  he 

|*^14  nnt mueit  of  iWt  ^hi»  fnthnr  being 
\ in  si^it^t4>dteutuatimcaa*  ami  the  .i^hant- 
1^05  Btxihl)  in  Ju#  nathie  cAtthtry-  of  &iiw  En- 
;y:b\iid;  1>nt  bn  load  dtme:  to  tlie  utmost  of  Ids. 
> I vsreTy  and  gnt herpd  wlmt  ho  extifhl— he  kitew 
j ^tiling  iiko  what  tlnW  Imd  Vp  Eu gland, 

, Mr,  Br^ddock  tiaSM^y-m ngT : gdd  Wiid, 
j >v.  As  for  vtiumiion,  there  gahtlatncti  of  the 
j Army,  hy  Gtor^h,  who  didift  km>w  whaihor  they 
J should  bull  with  iw a Vk  or  one.  Tfc  bad 
f I? card  tba.  I^ukc  vt  Marlborough  was  no  ^iaciai 
i/bjatJ  penman.  II t>  had  nnt  f he  honor  of  yerr~ 
irM;  under  ibat  noble  commander— Ms  Omao 
.v^fi  before  1m  utnc^^but.hc  thwheHlijlu5  Ffeiicb 
j ^yajully,  altbdtt^h  Jw  wits  tip  i - 
Mr,  FVaiikitn.kuid  he  was  awsrvj  cThi>>h.  these 


hir'W&A' 





v Nor  ie  v>y  I>nke  W ^0^’*  went  ion  Mr. 

Mfc  y*w  h^yo 

ikyattt that,  tourrl  mzlyy  the  wink  in  yoiir ^yay 
Mtv  witUdrew  ciie  obnox- 

vt  satirist l witik  in  his  aya>  dnd  looked  in 
• ue  A juily  round  face  with  .A  pair  of 
>vb8  aa  i nnoceut  ash  hahy  !»,  '*■  ’ lie’s  no  .Mihplo r> 

hwt  lie  is  a match  Cue  any  French  general  that 
•;  >*r  swallowed  the  English  for  jYicussfc  tie  era- 
ey Hri.  He  sav<*d  the  crown  for  the  best  t/f  Ving^j 
S i ^ royu  1 laUurr,  b is  Most  Oradou>*  M&juztv  King 
Vinnrge.;’  ' . ^ • V i . 

0(1  went  .Mr.  Ftiiikiin’s  hat,  and  .from  his 
1 buckled  wi^  tir^ped  a great  halo  of  pow- 
du^t  ‘ -1 ...  •;•  . ’ \ •'  • . ’ ; ■ • . ; • .•/; 

“Hit  is  the  fidhiiaf’s  best  friend,  & q4  hn^  hoed 
the  udcoroptonn^ng  tnrmy  oV  all  beggarly  red- 
sfmiiked  Scotch  rebels  and  intriguing  Kornish 
desuiU  who  wOulvl  take  our  liberty  Croio  t*ad 
our  religion  bj  Otnrge.  Hu  royal  highuos^ 


CUAFmt  jX* 

t |KJ ^ 

H : ■ 1 • . i .'.>*iiJi4f:f -in- 

Chief  f,pt  forth  n>:p0 J Ids  to  Madam 
R^ruvr/td  in.  inch  it,  ststt^  and  ^pletldai  a?  becAibe 
the  jirafe  pocsonage  in  id?  h?a  Majesty's  colonies, 
pUtttotioius  and  possessions  of  Nv>nV  America. 
His  guard  of  prc(!e,b^  : hiut  out  of 

Vt>L.  XV r. — So .' pi;f. — Ii  i\ 
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my  gracious  master,  is  not  a scholar  neither, 
but  he  is  one  of  the  finest  gentlemen  in  the 
world.” 

“I  have  seen  his  royal  highness  on  horse- 
back, at  a review  of  the  Guards,  in  Hyde  Park,” 
6ays  Mr.  Franklin.  “The  Duke  is  indeed  a 
very  fine  gentleman  on  horseback.” 

“You  shall  drink  his  health  to-day,  Post- 
master. He  is  the  best  of  masters,  the  best  of 
friends,  the  best  of  sons  to  his  royal  old  father; 
the  best  of  gentlemen  that  ever  wore  an  epaulet.” 

“Epaulets  are  quite  out  of  my  way,  Sir,” 
says  Mr.  Franklin,  laughing.  “You  know  I 
live  in  a Quaker  city.” 

“Of  course  they  are  out  of  your  way,  my 
good  friend.  Every  man  to  his  business.  You, 
and  gentlemen  of  your  class,  to  your  books,  and 
welcome.  We  don’t  forbid  you ; we  encourage 
you.  We,  to  fight  the  enemy  and  govern  the 
country.  Hey,  gentlemen?  Lord  I what  roads 
you  have  in  this  colony,  and  how  this  con- 
founded coach  plunges!  Who  have  we  here, 
with  the  two  negro  boys  in  white  and  blue 
liveries  ? He  rides  a good  gelding.” 

“It  is  Mr.  Washington,”  says  the  aid-de- 
camp. 

“I  would  like  him  for  a corporal  of  the  Horse 
Grenadiers,”  said  the  General.  “He  has  a 
good  figure  on  a horse.  He  knows  the  country, 
too,  Mr.  Franklin.” 

“Yes,  indeed.” 

“And  is  an  extremely  genteel  young  man, 
considering  the  opportunities  he  has  had.  I 
should  have  thought  he  had  the  polish  of  Eu- 
rope, by  George  I should.” 

“ He  does  his  best,”  says  Mr.  Franklin,  look- 
ing innocently  at  the  stout  chief,  the  exemplar 
of  English  elegance,  who  sat  swagging  from  one 
side  to  the  other  of  the  carriage,  his  face  as  scar- 
let as  his  coat — swearing  at  every  other  word ; 
ignorant  on  every  point  off  parade,  except  the 
merits  of  a bottle  and  the  looks  of  a woman ; 
not  of  high  birth,  yet  absurdly  proud  of  his  no- 
ancestry; brave  as  a bull-dog ; savage,  lustful, 
prodigal,  generous ; gentle  in  soft  moods ; easy 
of  love  and  laughter ; dull  of  wit ; utterly  un- 
read ; believing  his  country  the  first  in  the 
world,  and  he  as  good  a gentleman  as  any  in  it. 
“Yes,  he  is  mighty  well  for  a provincial,  upon 
my  word.  He  was  beat  at  Fort  What-d’ye-call- 
um  last  year,  down  by  the  Thingamy  river. 
What’s  the  name  on’t,  Talmadge?” 

“The  Lord  knows,  Sir,”  says  Talmadge; 
“and  I dare  say  the  Postmaster,  too,  who  is 
laughing  at  us  both.” 

“Oh  Captain !” 

“Was  caught  in  a regular  trap.  He  had 
only  militia  and  Indians  with  him.  Good-day, 
Mr.  Washington.  A pretty  nag,  Sir.  That 
was  your  first  affair  last  year.” 

“That  at  Fort  Necessity?  Yes,  Sir,”  said 
the  gentleman,  gravely  saluting  as  ho  rode  up, 
followed  by  a couple  of  natty  negro  grooms,  in 
smart  livery  coats  and  velvet  hunting-caps.  “I 
began  ill,  Sir,  never  having  been  in  action  un- 
til that  unlucky  day.” 


“You  were  all  raw  levies,  my  good  fellow. 
You  should  have  seen  our  militia  run  from  the 
Scotch,  and  be  cursed  to  them.  You  should 
have  had  some  troops  with  you.” 

“Your  Excellency  knows  *tis  my  passionate 
desire  to  see  and  servo  with  them,”  said  Mr. 
Washington. 

“By  George  we  shall  try  and  gratify  you, 
Sir,”  said  the  General,  with  one  of  his  usual 
huge  oaths ; and  on  the  heavy  carriage  rolled 
toward  Castlewood ; Mr.  Washington  asking 
leave  to  gallop  on  ahead,  in  order  to  announce 
his  Excellency’s  speedy  arrival  to  the  lady  there. 

The  progress  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  was 
so  slow  that  several  humbler  persons  who  were 
invited  to  meet  his  Excellency  came  up  with 
his  carriage,  and,  not  liking  to  pass  the  great 
man  on  the  road,  formed  quite  a procession  in 
the  dusty  wake  of  his  chariot-wheels.  First 
came  Mr.  Dinwiddie,  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
of  his  Majesty’s  province,  attended  by  his  negro 
servants,  and  in  company  of  Parson  Broadbent, 
the  jolly  Williamsburg  chaplain.  These  were 
presently  joined  by  little  Mr.  Dempster,  the  young 
gentleman’s  schoolmaster,  in  his  great  Ramillies 
wig,  which  he  kept  for  occasions  of  state.  Anon 
appeared  Mr.  Laws,  the  judge  of  the  court,  with 
Madam  Law's  on  a pillion  behind  him,  and  their 
negro  man  carrying  a box  containing  her  lady- 
ship’s cap,  and  bestriding  a mule.  The  proces- 
sion looked  so  ludicrous,  that  Major  Danvers 
and  Mr.  Franklin  espying  it,  langhed  outright, 
though  not  so  loud  ns  to  disturb  his  Excellency, 
who  was  asleep  by  this  time,  bade  the  whole  of 
this  queer  rear-guard  move  on,  and  leave  the 
Commandcr-in-Chief  and  his  escort  of  Dragoons 
to  follow  at  their  leisure.  There  was  room  for 
all  at  Castlewood  when  they  came.  There  was 
meat,  drink,  and  the  best  tobacco  for  his  Majes- 
ty’s soldiers,  and  laughing  and  jollity  for  the  ne- 
groes, and  a plenteous  welcome  for  their  mas- 
ters. 

The  honest  General  required  to  be  helped  to 
most  dishes  at  the  table,  and  more  than  once, 
and  was  forever  holding  out  his  glass  for  drink ; 
Nathan’s  sangaree  he  pronounced  to  be  excel- 
lent, and  had  drunk  largely  of  it  on  arriving 
before  dinner.  There  was  cider,  ale,  brandy, 
and  plenty  of  good  Bordeaux  wine,  some  which 
Colonel  Esmond  himself  had  brought  home  with 
him  to  the  colony,  and  which  was  fit  for  pon- 
teejicis  amis , said  little  Mr.  Dempster,  with  a 
wink  to  Mr.  Broadbent,  the  clergyman  of  the 
adjoining  parish.  Mr.  Broadbent  returned  the 
wink  and  nod,  and  drank  the  wine  without  car- 
ing about  the  Latin,  as  why  should  he,  never 
having  hitherto  troubled  himself  about  the  lan- 
guage ? Mr.  Broadbent  was  a gambling,  guz- 
zling, cock-fighting  divine,  who  had  passed  much 
time  in  the  Fleet  prison,  at  Newmarket,  at 
Hockley  in  the  Hole ; and  having  gone  of  all 
sorts  of  errands  for  his  friend  Lord  Cinqbars, 
Lord  Ringwood’s  son  (my  lady  Cinqbars’s  wait- 
ing-woman being  Mr.  B.’s  mother — I daresay, 
the  modem  reader  had  best  not  be  too  particu- 
lar regarding  Mr.  Broadbent’s  father's  pedigree). 
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had  been  of  late  sent  out  to  a church-living  in 
Virginia.  He  and  young  George  had  fought 
many  a match  of  cocks  together,  taken  many  a 
roe  in  company,  hauled  in  countless  quantities 
of  shad  and  salmon,  slain  wild  geese  and  wild 
swans,  pigeons  and  plovers,  and  destroyed  myr- 
iads of  canvas-backed  ducks.  It  was  said  by 
the  envious  that  Broadbent  was  the  midnight 
poacher  on  whom  Mr.  Washington  set  his  dogs, 
and  whom  he  caned  by  the  river  side  at  Mount 
Vernon.  The  fellow  got  away  from  his  captor's 
grip,  and  scrambled  to  his  boat  in  the  dark ; but 
Broadbent  was  laid  up  for  two  Sundays  after- 
ward, and  when  he  came  abroad  again  had  the 
evident  remains  of  a black  eye  and  a new  col- 
lar to  his  coat.  All  the  games  at  the  cards  had 
George  Esmond  and  Parson  Broadbent  played 
together,  besides  hunting  all  the  birds  in  the 
air,  the  beasts  in  the  forest,  and  the  fish  of  the 
sea.  Indeed,  when  the  boys  rode  together  to 
get  their  reading  with  Mr.  Dempster,  I suspect 
that  Harry  staid  behind  and  took  lessons  from 
the  other  professor  of  European  learning  and 
accomplishments — George  going  his  own  way, 
reading  his  own  books,  and,  of  course,  telling 
no  talcs  of  his  younger  brother. 

All  the  birds  of  the  Virginia  air,  and  all  the 
fish  of  the  sea  in  season  were  here  laid  on  Mad- 
am Esmond’s  board  to  feed  his  Excellency  and 
the  rest  of  the  English  and  American  gentle- 
men. The  gumbo  was  declared  to  be  perfection 
(young  Mr.  George’s  black  servant  was  named 
after  this  dish,  being  discovered  behind  the 
door  with  his  head  in  a bowl  of  this  delicious 
hotch-potch  by  the  late  Colonel,  and  grimly 
christened  on  the  spot),  the  shad  were  rich  and 
fresh,  the  stewed  terrapins  were  worthy  of  Lon- 
don aldermen — before  George,  he  would  like  the 
Duke  himself  to  taste  them,  his  Excellency 
deigned  to  say — and,  indeed,  stewed  terrapins 
are  worthy  of  any  duke  or  even  emperor.  The 
negro  women  have  a genius  for  cookery,  and  in 
Castlewood  kitchens  there  were  adepts  in  the  art 
brought  up  under  the  keen  eye  of  the  late  and 
the  present  Madam  Esmond.  Certain  of  the 
dishes,  especially  the  sweets  and  flans,  Madam 
Esmond  prepared  herself  with  great  neatness 
and  dexterity ; carving  several  of  the  principal 
pieces,  as  the  kindly  cumbrous  fashion  of  the 
day  was,  putting  up  the  laced  lappets  of  her 
sleeves,  and  showing  the  prettiest  round  arms 
and  small  hands  and  wrists  as  she  performed 
this  ancient  rite  of  a hospitality  not  so  languid 
as  ours.  The  old  law  of  the  table  was  that  the 
mistress  was  to  press  her  guests  with  a decent 
eagerness,  to  watch  and  see  whom  she  could  en- 
courage to  farther  enjoyment,  to  know  culinary 
anatomic  secrets,  and  execute  caning  opera- 
tions upon  fowls,  fish,  game,  joints  of  meat,  and 
so  forth  ; to  cheer  her  guests  to  fresh  efforts,  to 
whisper  her  neighbor,  Mr.  Braddock : “I  have 
kept  for  your  Excellency  the  jowl  of  this  sal- 
mon.— I will  take  no  denial!  Mr.  Franklin, 
yon  drink  only  water,  Sir,  though  our  cellar  has 
wholesome  wine  which  gives  no  headaches. — 
Mr.  Justice,  you  love  wood-cock  pie  ?** 


“Because  I know  who  makes  the  pastry,” 
says  Mr.  Laws,  the  Judge,  with  a profound 
bow.  “ I wish,  Madam,  we  had  such  a happy 
knack  of  pastry  at  home  as  you  have  at  Castle- 
wood. I often  say  to  my  wife,  ‘My  dear,  I 
wish  you  had  Madam  Esmond's  hand.’  ” 

“ It  is  a very  pretty  hand ; I am  sure  others 
would  like  it  too,  ” says  Mr.  Postmaster  of  Bos- 
ton— at  which  remark  Mr.  Esmond  looks  but 
half-pleased  at  the  little  gentleman. 

“ Such  a hand  for  a light  pie-crust,”  contin- 
ues the  Judge,  “and  my  service  to  you,  Mad- 
am.” And  he  thinks  the  widow  can  not  but 
be  propitiated  by  this  compliment.  She  says 
simply  that  she  had  lessons  when  she  was  at 
home  in  England  for  her  education,  and  that 
there  were  certain  dishes  which  her  mother 
taught  her  to  make,  and  which  her  father  and 
sons  both  liked.  She  was  very  glad  if  they 
pleased  her  company.  More  such  remarks  fol- 
low : more  dishes ; ten  times  as  much  meat  as 
is  needful  for  the  company.  Mr.  Washington 
does  not  embark  in  the  general  conversation 
much,  but  he  and  Mr.  Talmadge,  and  Major 
Danvers,  and  the  Postmaster,  are  deep  in  talk 
about  roads,  rivers,  conveyances,  sumpter-horses, 
and  artillery  train ; and  the  provincial  militia 
Colonel  has  bits  of  bread  laid  at  intervals  on  the 
table  before  him,  and  stations  marked  out,  on 
which  he  has  his  finger,  and  regarding  which  he 
is  talking  to  his  brother  aids-de-camp,  till  a 
negro-servant,  changing  the  courses,  brushes 
off  the  Potomac  with  a napkin,  and  sweeps  up 
the  Ohio  in  a spoon. 

At  the  end  of  dinner,  Mr.  Broadbent  leaves 
his  place  and  walks  up  behind  the  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor's chair,  where  he  says  Grace,  re- 
turning to  his  seat  and  resuming  his  knife  and 
fork  when  this  work  of  devotion  is  oyer.  And 
now  the  sweets  and  puddings  are  come,  of  which 
I can  give  you  a list,  if  you  like;  but  what 
young  lady  cares  for  the  puddings  of  to-day, 
much  more  for  those  which  were  eaten  a hun- 
dred years  ago,  and  which  Madam  Esmond  had 
prepared  for  her  guests  with  so  much  neatness 
and  skill  ? Then,  the  table  being  cleared,  Na- 
than, her  chief  manager,  lays  a glass  to  every 
person,  and  fills  his  mistress's.  Bowing  to  the 
company,  she  says  she  drinks  but  one  toast,  but 
knows  how  heartily  all  the  gentlemen  present 
will  join  her.  Then  she  calls  “His  Majesty,” 
bowing  to  Mr.  Braddock,  who  with  his  aids- 
de-camp  and  the  colonial  gentlemen  all  loyally 
repeat  the  name  of  their  beloved  and  gracious 
Sovereign.  And  hereupon,  having  drunk  her 
glass  of  wine  and  saluted  all  the  company,  the 
widow  retires  between  a row  of  negro-servants, 
performing  one  of  her  very  handsomest  courte- 
sies at  the  door. 

The  kind  Mistress  of  Castlewood  bore  her  part 
in  the  entertainment  with  admirable  spirit,  and 
looked  so  gay  and  handsome,  and  spoke  with 
such  cheerfulness  and  courage  to  all  her  com- 
pany, that  the  few  ladies  who  were  present  at 
the  dinner  could  not  but  congratulate  Madam 
Esmond  upon  the  elegance  of  the  feast,  and  c$- 
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pccially  upon  her  manner  of  presiding  at  it. 
Bat  they  were  scarcely  got  to  her  drawing-room 
when  her  artificial  courage  failed  her,  and  she 
burst  into  tears  on  the  sofa  by  Mrs.  Laws's  side, 
just  in  the  midst  of  a compliment  from  that 
lady.  “Ah,  Madam!”  she  said,  “it  may  be 
an  honor,  as  you  say,  to  have  the  King’s  repre- 
sentative in  my  house,  and  our  family  has  re- 
ceived greater  personages  than  Mr.  Braddock. 
But  he  comes  to  take  one  of  my  sons  away  from 
me.  Who  knows  whether  my  boy  will  return, 
or  how  ? I dreamed  of  him  lost  night  as  wound- 
ed, and  quite  white  with  blood  streaming  from 
his  side.  I would  not  be  so  ill-mannered  as  to 
let  my  grief  be  visible  before  the  gentlemen ; 
but,  my  good  Mrs.  Justice,  who  has  parted  with 
children,  and  who  has  a mother’s  heart  of  her 
own,  would  like  me  none  the  better  if  mine 
were  very  easy  this  evening.” 

The  ladies  administered  such  consolations  as 
seemed  proper  or  palatable  to  their  hostess,  who 
tried  not  to  give  way  farther  to  her  melancholy, 
and  remembered  that  she  had  other  duties  to 
perform  before  yielding  to  her  own  sad  mood. 
“It  will  be  time  enough,  Madam,  to  be  sorry 
when  they  are  gone,”  she  said  to  the  Justice’s 
wife,  her  good  neighbor.  “My  boy  must  not 
see  roe  following  him  with  a wistful  face,  and 
have  our  parting  made  more  dismal  by  my  weak- 
ness. It  is  good  that  gentlemen  of  his  rank  and 
station  should  show  themselves  where  their  coun- 
try calls  them.  That  has  always  been  the  way 
of  the  Esmonds,  and  the  same  Power  which 
graciously  preserved  my  dear  father  through 
twenty  great  battles  in  the  Queen’s  time,  I trust 
and  pray  will  watch  over  my  son  now  his  turn  is 
come  to  do  his  duty.”  And  now,  instead  of  la- 
menting her  fate,  or  farther  alluding  to  it,  I dare 
say  the  resolute  lady  sate  down  with  her  female 
friends  to  a pool  of  cards  and  a dish  of  coffee, 
while  the  gentlemen  remained  in  the  neighbor- 
ing parlor,  still  calling  their  toasts  and  drinking 
their  wine.  When  one  lady  objected  that  these 
latter  were  sitting  rather  long,  Madam  Esmond 
said : “ It  would  improve  and  amuse  the  boys  to 
be  with  the  English  gentlemen.  Such  society 
was  very  rarely  to  be  had  in  their  distant  prov- 
ince, and  though  their  conversation  sometimes 
was  free,  she  was  sure  that  gentlemen  and  men 
of  fashion  would  have  regard  to  the  youth  of 
her  sons,  and  say  nothing  before  them  which 
young  people  should  not  hear.” 

It  was  evident  that  the  English  gentlemen 
relished  the  good  cheer  provided  for  them. 
While  the  ladies  were  yet  at  their  cards,  Na- 
than came  in  and  whispered  Mrs.  Mountain, 
who  at  first  cried  out,  “ No  ! she  would  give  no 
more — the  common  Bordeaux  they  might  have, 
and  welcome,  if  they  still  w anted  more — but  she 
would  not  give  any  more  of  the  Colonel's.”  It 
appeared  that  the  dozen  bottles  of  particular 
claret  had  been  already  drunk  up  by  the  gentle- 
men, besides  all  “ cider,  Burgundy,  Lisbon,  and 
Madeira,”  says  Mrs.  Mountain,  enumerating  the 
supplies. 

But  Madam  Esmond  was  for  having  no  stint 


in  the  hospitality  of  the  night.  Mrs.  Mountain 
was  fain  to  bustle  away  with  her  keys  to  the  sa- 
cred vault  where  the  Colonel’s  particular  Bor- 
deaux lay,  surviving  its  master,  who,  too,  had 
long  passed  underground.  As  they  went  on 
their  journey,  Mrs.  Mountain  asked  whether 
any  of  the  gentlemen  had  had  too  much  ? Na- 
than thought  Mister  Broadbent  was  tipsy  — he 
always  tipsy ; he  then  thought  the  General  gen- 
tleman was  tipsy ; and  he  thought  Master  George 
was  a lilly  drunk. 

| “Master  George  1”  cries  Mrs.  Mountain; 
i “ why,  he  will  sit  for  days  without  touching  a 
drop.” 

Nevertheless,  Nathan  persisted  in  his  notion 
that  Master  George  was  a lilly  drunk.  He  was 
always  filling  his  glass,  he  had  talked,  he  had 
sung,  he  had  cut  jokes,  especially  against  Mr. 
Washington,  which  made  Mr.  Washington  quite 
red  and  angry,  Nathan  said.  “Well,  well!” 
Mrs.  Mountain  cried,  eagerly,  “ it  was  right  a 
gentleman  should  make  himself  merry  in  good 
company,  and  pass  the  bottle  along  with  his 
friends.”  And  she  trotted  to  the  particular 
Bordeaux  cellar  with  only  the  more  alacrity. 

The  tone  of  freedom  and  almost  impertinence 
which  young  George  Esmond  had  adopted  of 
late  days  toward  Mr.  Washington  had  very 
deeply  vexed  and  annoyed  that  gentleman. 
There  was  scarce  half  a dozen  years*  difference 
of  age  between  him  and  the  Castlewood  twins ; 
but  Mr.  Washington  bod  always  been  remark- 
ed for  a discretion  and  sobriety  much  beyond 
his  time  of  life,  while  the  boys  of  Castlewood 
seemed  younger  than  theirs.  They  had  always 
been  till  now  under  their  mother’s  anxious  tu- 
telage, and  had  looked  up  to  their  neighbor  of 
Mount  Vernon  as  their  guide,  director,  friend — 
as,  indeed,  almost  every  body  seemed  to  do  who 
came  in  contact  with  the  simple  and  upright 
young  man.  Himself  of  the  most  scrupulous 
I gravity  and  good-breeding,  in  his  communica- 
i tion  with  other  folks  he  appeared  to  exact,  or. 
at  any  rate,  to  occasion,  the  same  behavior. 
His  nature  was  above  levity  and  jokes : they 
seemed  out  of  place  when  addressed  to  him. 
He  was  slow  of  comprehending  them,  and  they 
slunk,  as  it  were,  abashed  out  of  his  society. 
“ He  always  seemed  great  to  me,”  says  Harry 
Warrington,  in  one  of  his  letters,  many  yean 
after  the  date  of  which  we  are  writing,  “ and  I 
never  thought  of  him  otherwise  than  of  a hero. 
When  he  came  over  to  Castlewood,  and  taught 
us  boys  surveying,  to  see  him  riding  to  hounds 
was  as  if  he  was  charging  an  army.  If  he  fired 
a shot,  I thought  the  bird  must  come  down ; and 
if  he  flung  a net,  the  largest  fish  in  the  river 
were  sure  to  be  in  it.  His  words  were  always 
few,  but  they  were  always  wise  ; they  were  not 
idle,  as  our  words  are — they  were  grave,  sober, 
and  strong,  and  ready  on  occasion  to  do  their 
duty.  In  spite  of  his  antipathy  to  him,  my 
brother  respected  and  admired  the  General  as 
much  as  I did  — that  is  to  say,  more  than  any 
mortal  man.” 

Mr.  Washington  was  the  first  to  leave  the 
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jovial  party  which  were  doing  so  much  honor 
to  Madam  Esmond’s  hospitality.  Young  George 
Esmond,  who  had  taken  his  mother’s  place  when 
she  left  it,  had  been  free  with  the  glass  and  with 
the  tongue.  He  had  said  a score  of  things  to 
his  guest  which  wounded  and  chafed  the  latter, 
and  to  which  Mr.  Washington  could  give  no  re- 
ply. Angry  beyond  all  endurance,  he  left  the 
table  at  length,  and  walked  away  through  the 
open  windows  into  the  broad  veranda  or  porch 
which  belonged  to  Castle  wood,  as  to  all  Vir- 
ginian houses. 

Hero  Madam  Esmond  caught  sight  of  her 
friend’s  tail  frame  as  it  strode  np  and  down  be- 
fore the  windows ; and,  the  evening  being  warm, 
or  her  game  over,  she  gave  up  her  cards  to  one 
of  the  other  ladies,  and  joined  her  good  neigh- 
bor out  of  doors.  He  tried  to  compose  his 
countenance  as  well  as  he  could ; it  was  impos- 
sible that  ho  should  explain  to  his  hostess  why 
and  with  whom  he  was  angry. 

44  The  gentlemen  are  long  over  their  wine,” 
she  said ; “ gentlemen  of  the  army  are  always 
fond  of  it.” 

44  If  drinking  makes  good  soldiers,  some  yon- 
der are  distinguishing  themselves  greatly,  mad- 
am,” said  Mr.  Washington. 

44  And  I dare  say  the  General  is  at  the  head 
of  his  troops  ?” 

44  No  doubt,  no  doubt,  ” answered  the  Colonel, 
who  always  received  this  lady’s  remarks,  play- 
ful or  serious,  with  a peculiar  softness  and  kind- 
ness. 44  But  the  General  is  the  General,  and  it 
is  not  for  me  to  make  remarks  on  his  Excellen- 
cy’s doings  at  table  or  elsewhere.  I think  very 
likely  that  military  gentlemen  born  and  bred  at 
home  are  different  from  us  of  the  colonies.  We 
have  such  a hot  sun  that  we  need  not  wine  to 
fire  our  blood  as  they  do.  And  drinking  toasts 
seems  a point  of  honor  with  them.  Talmadge 
hiccoughed  to  me — I should  say,  whispered  to  me 
— just  now,  that  an  officer  could  no  more  re- 
fuse a toast  than  a challenge,  and  he  said  that 
it  was  after  the  greatest  difficulty  and  dislike  at 
first  that  he  learned  to  drink.  He  has  certain- 
ly overcome  his  difficulty  with  uncommon  reso- 
lution.” 

44  What,  I wonder,  can  yon  talk  of  for  so  many 
hours  ?”  asked  the  lady. 

44 1 don’t  think  I can  tell  you  all  we  talk  of, 
madam,  and  I must  not  tell  tales  out  of  school. 
We  talked  about  the  war,  and  of  the  force  Mr. 
Contrecoour  has,  and  how  we  are  to  get  at  him. 
The  General  is  for  making  the  campaign  in  his 
coach,  and  makes  light  of  it  and  the  enemy. 
That  we  shall  beat  them,  if  we  meet  them,  I 
trust  there  is  no  doubt.” 

“How  can  there  be?”  says  the  lady,  whose 
father  had  served  under  Marlborough. 

44  Mr.  Franklin,  though  he  is  only  from  New 
England,”  continued  the  gentleman,  44  spoke 
great  good  sense,  and  would  have  spoken  more 
if  the  English  gentlemen  would  let  him;  but 
ihey  reply  invariably  that  we  are  only  raw  pro- 
vincials, and  don’t  know  what  disciplined  British 
troops  can  do.  Had  they  not  best  hasten  for- 


ward and  make  turnpike-roads,  and  have  com- 
fortable inns  ready  for  his  Excellency  at  the  end 
of  the  day’s  march.  4 There’s  some  sort  of  inns, 

I suppose,’  says  Mr.  Danvers,  4 not  so  comforta- 
ble as  we  have  in  England;  we  can’t  expect 
that.*  4 No,  yon  can’t  expect  that,*  says  Mr. 
Franklin,  who  seems  a very  shrewd  and  face- 
tious person.  He  drinks  his  water,  and  seems 
to  laugh  at  the  Englishmen,  though  I doubt 
whether  it  is  fair  for  a water-drinker  to  sit  by 
and  spy  out  the  weaknesses  of  gentlemen  over 
their  wine.” 

44  And  my  boys  ? I hope  they  are  prndent  ?” 
said  the  widow,  laying  her  hand  on  her  guest’s 
arm.  44  Harry  promised  me,  and  when  he  gives 
his  word  I can  trust  him  for  any  thing.  George 
is  always  moderate.  Why  do  you  look  so  grave  ?” 

44  Indeed,  to  be  frank  with  you,  I do  not  know 
what  has  come  over  George  in  these  last  days,” 
says  Mr.  Washington.  44  He  has  some  griev- 
ance against  me  which  I do  not  understand,  and 
of  which  I don’t  care  to  ask  the  reason.  He 
spoke  to  me  before  the  gentlemen  in  a way 
which  scarcely  became  him.  We  are  going  the 
campaign  together,  and  ’tia  a pity  we  begin  snch 
ill  friends.” 

44  He  has  been  ill.  He  is  always  wild  and 
wayward,  and  hard  to  understand.  But  he  has 
the  most  affectionate  heart  in  the  world.  You 
will  bear  with  him,  you  will  protect  him — prom- 
ise me  you  will.” 

“Dear  lady,  I will  do  so  with  my  life,”  Mr. 
Washington  said,  with  great  fervor.  44  You 
know  I would  lay  it  down  cheerfully  for  you  or 
any  you  love.” 

44  And  my  father’s  blessing  and  mine  go  with 
yon,  dear  friend!”  cried  the  widow,  fall  of  thanks 
and  affection. 

As  they  pursued  their  conversation,  they  had 
quitted  the  porch  under  which  they  had  first  be- 
gun to  talk,  and  where  they  conld  hear  the  laugh- 
ter and  toasts  of  the  gentlemen  over  their  wine, 
and  were  pacing  a walk  on  the  rough  lawn  be- 
fore the  house.  Young  George  W arrington,  from 
his  place  at  the  head  of  the  table  in  the  dining- 
room, could  see  the  pair  as  they  passed  to  and 
fro,  and  had  listened  for  some  time  past,  and  re- 
plied in  a very  distracted  manner  to  the  remarks 
of  the  gentlemen  round  about  him,  who  were  too 
much  engaged  with  their  own  talk,  and  jokes,  and 
drinking,  to  pay  much  attention  to  their  young 
host’s  behavior.  Mr.  Braddock  loved  a song  aft- 
er dinner,  and  Mr.  Danvers,  his  aid-de-camp, 
who  had  a fine  tenor  voice,  was  delighting  his 
General  with  the  latest  ditty  from  Marybone 
Gardens,  when  George  Warrington,  jumping  up, 
ran  toward  the  window,  and  then  returned  and 
pulled  his  brother  Hany  by  the  sleeve,  who  sate 
with  his  back  toward  the  window. 

44  What  is  it?”  says  Harry,  who,  for  his  part, 
was  charmed  too  with  the  song  and  chorus. 

44  Come !”  cried  George,  with  a stamp  of  his 
foot,  and  the  younger  followed  obediently. 

44  What  is  it?”  continued  George,  with  a bitter 
oath.  44  Don't  you  see  what  It  is  ? They  were 
billing  and  cooing  this  morning;  they  are  bi]J- 
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and  filing  now- before  going  to  /neat.  Bail  derer ; she  won't  tie  And  if  wc 

me  not  better  both  gv  into  tlic  garden,  nnd  pay  pink  Uni,  he  is  done  for,  ‘ OwlU'ijvo&tio,'  u> 
^ur  duty  to  our  inimma  rind  papa?’'  and  h~  Mr,  liom  pater  txteti  to . fusr.  HhuJl  I seitiil  my 
fainted  to  Mr.  Washington,  who  was  taking  the  boy  With  * challenge  ur  Cahuvsl  -George  now-?'*’ 
widow’s:  band  very  tenderly  inkhn  « - ' v>  My  thinking 

with  wroc - eornpla(roni:;/ot\hkn>EuV  of  hoxior  ot 

/ v Quebec,  »>  ym&  JNWU&iitied  t*  affairs  of 

V -.  thU  ■*»*." 

•5|'jp*'’*.>  ■■  : ' ’‘Ntv"  owned  Iteixr.  Witft  a *%l\f  looking 

r'l8>;  . • *’  VVf;  van' I insult  a gentlrmtm  in  our  own 

botioe,”  c«»my«nwd  George*  with  great  majesty, 
of  honor  forbid  auck  mhi^pituble 
?%■  trfeidTneftb  But*  Sir,  we  van  ride  nut  Willi  bin;, 
Yj$  .v,.,'.,*  and,  a*  *oqn  .as  the  park  gates  era  dosed,  we 

> rj  j-’ji  ^ •'•a  jtfctt  r?;C":;v:v 

IS  ■ .*  -‘That  wo  can,  by GeotgeF  cries  Harry, 

j&k  #8rJSk  | ^ gra<pio^hi>f  luflther’H  hand,  “and  tba<  we  will, 

• J.i>| ; JflBfe;  • ^ .'fe  ■/  >;  " life  re  the  bid’s  face 

• .;  very  rtOL  and  bit-  ’brother  asked  him 

,»,/  •:  * . ‘te'wty *hmv  toothfer,”-  Batrjr .pleaded 

yNHw  ISIS®  ‘Vhwc-'the 


other  atfuir.  Iruletd.  ibtked/  X ought,;''  slid 
he  priiyod  for  ib is  Ut 

•*  A^uia  the  hc*4  t>f  the  botm^  tnu*t  take  the 
lend,  my  dnaf^*  whfe  a superb  air. 

uIf  I ftlh  my  Hntry  wUl  avQugfc  me>  flu*  I 
must  fight  .Gtorj(ii%«dii^(unT- ’iJUb  rt\y 
by*t  i should ; fpiv  in4«$df  | *i&Lo  him  the 
wortf.  ytjtoi  if  pot  be  who  iV/hn&fied  my  mo- 
ther to  Oriter  Hm  wrgteh*  Ward,  to  fay  band* 
on  wt>?\  . • . w ^ 

;;;^: Abf  ikg^re  pa^toti 

yf  utlgiit-  ht other,  “you  uflgh* ts  Target and  for- 

, .*'•  1 aV;  , 

**  ;■  Sir;.  h^j^i5r>d  X remem- 

her.  1fi>u  Vafl't  ottiet  t^fBOftibriiur^  oat  of  a 
maifs  mirjd;  end  a wrong  that  wns  k wtrng 
yeeterduy  must  be  a v rong  ta-  m«rtttw,  I never* 


. CHAFFER  X:  -•?  •; 

'jl  flbTWFrtuixuo:^, 

'Q^inB^t.BR.uyDOca  nnd  theotto  guestjrhf 
Cttstlewood  being  'dttljr  consigned  to  their  rev 


*pect»4r8  tj  nartor«v  tht  lK\ys  retired  fa  th^ir  $&cr 
rodtii,  and  tjtione  y<oui^4  ouf  to  one  tmothcr 
their  ? ji  t ortw  ^ fcvtfnt  ot  the 

no,  • 'Was  the  rvp^cbtftiive  pf  the  >Wvju;s*os! i-‘;  of  ray  IvttowfcdgA  did  one  io  any  man,  and  1 
ot  Esmond  <0  tnarty  tbgyo^rigtw  s»m  of  a eolo-  | oe-ier  wiiL^utifer  ^oe,  if  I can  help  it.  I think 
nial  Vbo  | ifl  of  Mn  Ward,  but  ! don't  dunk  so  badij 

surveyor!  Ca^tlo>v//od*,  and  the  hoy^  ht  njn«>  . ol*  him  as  to  suppose  .be  wQ!  erer  forgive  thee 
teen  years  of  ba^/Iyd  fo  the  tr^jer  (t]git  {dow  wirli  the  ruler,  Calomel  Was limgtrm 
iM'.mcy  of  a ^?ep4Mtb.er  of  thr^&nd-i wputy :i  Jb  our  mtror,  mine  esjiecialln  - fie -bus  advisee! 
Ob.  it  wm  m<!nn?om  l ilarrv;  tvaa  ikr  goh)^  U»uo  iwrotig  ago'm*;i  me,  and  hi*  mediates  a 
straightway  k*  his  inotber J ieit  ypa  brother,  we  must  punish 
whete  bor  bfek  ranidvtfs  wye  divesttfl^  her  j bim.  *’ 

l^h  ^iipof  dm  sirapk  jewhkand  bnoxm  tvhidi  The  g ran d*ire *«  old  BounleaUT  had  set 
aba  tmd  a^umr.d  hr  crmVplfment  to  dve  %?;<  - 1 Oeutgi;^  ordimaily.  jml'e  eotUit^imnee  into  u 
phw4Vnfc  ngAiit«|t  th^  otijobs  fitotek  and  en*  ’ tlHtab,.  XbLiTy,  bh  tivndr^t  worshiper, 

flouncing  th/it  they  wouid  p>  home,  live  upon  | canid  not  U\t  adihif*  George^  hahghtj. fceiu hig 
dieif  fthic  profWjriy-iHtoi^t'.aud  jeave  her  forever,  and  rapid  deelninatmflV  nr»d  piepared  hiifl^eltV 
if  the  iinnafuhd  union  tiwk  plat  e.  j with  hi*  asufei  docility,  to  follow  bis  chie  f.  \So 
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cated  a hundred  years  ago ; and  yet  the  gentle- 
men themselves  took  no  shame  in  the  fact,  and 
there  is  little  doubt  they  or  their  comrades  were 
tipsy  twice  or  thrice  in  the  week.  Let  us  fancy 
them  reeling  to  bed,  supported  by  sympathizing 
negroes ; and  their  vinous  General,  too  stout  a 
toper  to  have  surrendered  himself  to  a half-dozen 
bottles  of  Bordeaux,  conducted  to  his  chamber 
by  the  young  gentlemen  of  the  house,  and 
speedily  sleeping  the  sleep  which  friendly  Bac- 
chus gives.  The  good  lady  of  Castlewood  saw 
the  condition  of  her  guests  without  the  least  sur- 
prise or  horror ; and  was  up  early  in  the  morning, 
providing  cooling  drinks  for  their  hot  palates, 
which  the  servants  carried  to  their  respective 
chambers.  At  breakfast,  one  of  the  English 
officers  rallied  Mr.  Franklin,  who  took  no  wine 
at  all,  and  therefore  refused  the  morning  cool 
draught  of  toddy,  by  showing  how  the  Philadel- 
phia gentleman  lost  two  pleasures,  the  drink  and 
the  toddy.  The  young  fellow  said  the  disease 
was  pleasant  and  the  remedy  delicious,  and 
laughingly  proposed  to  continue  repeating  them 
both.  The  General’s  new  American  aid-de- 
camp,  Colonel  Washington,  was  quite  sober  and 
serene.  The  British  officers  vowed  they  must 
take  him  in  hand  and  teach  him  what  the  ways 
of  the  English  army  were ; but  the  Virginian 
gentleman  gravely  said  he  did  not  care  to  learn 
that  part  of  the  English  military  education. 

The  widow,  occupied  as  she  had  been  with 
the  cares  of  a great  dinner,  followed  by  a great 
breakfast  on  the  morning  ensuing,  had  little 
leisure  to  remark  the  behavior  of  her  sons  very 
closely,  but  at  least  saw  that  George  was  scru- 
pulously polite  to  her  favorite,  Colonel  Wash- 
ington, as  to  all  the  other  guests  of  the  house. 

Before  Mr.  Braddock  took  his  leave,  he  had 
a private  audience  of  Madam  Esmond,  in  which 
his  Excellency  formally  offered  to  take  her  son 
into  his  family ; and  when  the  arrangements  for 
George’s  departure  were  settled  between  his  mo- 
ther and  future  chief,  Madam  Esmond,  though 
she  might  feel  them,  did  not  show  any  squeamish 
terrors  about  the  dangers  of  the  bottle,  which 
she  saw  were  among  the  severest  and  most  cer- 
tain which  her  son  would  have  to  face.  She 
knew  her  boy  must  take  his  part  in  the  world, 
and  encounter  his  portion  of  evil  and  good. 
“Mr.  Braddock  is  a perfect  fine  gentleman  in 
the  morning,”  she  said,  stoutly,  to  her  aid-de- 
camp,  Mrs.  Mountain ; “ and  though  my  papa 
did  not  drink,  ’tis  certain  that  many  of  the  best 
company  in  England  do.”  The  jolly  general 
good-naturedly  shook  hands  with  George,  who 
presented  himself  to  his  Excellency  after  the 
maternal  interview  was  over,  and  bade  George 
welcome,  and  to  be  in  attendance  at  Frederick 
three  days  hence ; shortly  after  which  time  the 
expedition  would  set  forth. 

And  now  the  great  coach  was  again  called 
into  requisition,  the  General’s  escort  pranced 
round  it,  the  other  guests  and  their  sertants 
went  to  horse.  The  lady  of  Castlewood  attend- 
ed his  Excellency  to  the  steps  of  the  veranda 
in  front  of  her  house,  the  young  gentlemen  fol- 
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lowed,  and  stood  on  each  side  of  his  coach-door. 
The  guard  trumpeter  blew  a shrill  blast,  the 
negroes  shouted  “Huzzay,  and  God  sabe  de 
King!”  as  Mr.  Braddock  most  graciously  took 
leave  of  his  hospitable  entertainers,  and  rolled 
away  on  his  road  to  head-quarters. 

As  the  boys  went  up  the  steps,  there  was  the 
Colonel  once  more  taking  leave  of  their  mother. 
No  doubt  she  had  been  once  more  recommend- 
ing George  to  his  namesake’s  care  ; for  Colonel 
Washington  said:  “With  my  life.  You  may 
depend  on  me,”  as  the  lads  returned  to  their 
mother  and  the  few  guests  still  remaining  in 
the  porch.  The  Colonel  was  booted  and  ready 
to  depart.  “Farewell,  my  dear  Harry,”  he 
said.  “ With  you,  George,  ’tis  no  adieu.  We 
shall  meet  in  three  days  at  the  camp.” 

Both  the  young  men  were  going  to  danger, 
perhaps  to  death.  Colonel  Washington  was  tak- 
ing leave  of  her,  and  she  was  to  see  him  no 
more  before  the  campaign.  No  wonder  the 
widow  was  very  much  moved. 

George  Warrington  watched  his  mother’s  emo- 
tion, and  interpreted  it  with  a pang  of  malig- 
nant scorn.  “ Stay  yet  a moment,  and  console 
our  mamma,”  he  said,  with  a steady  counte- 
nance, “only  the  time  to  get  ourselves  booted, 
and  my  brother  and  I will  ride  with  you  a little 
way,  George.”  George  Warrington  had  already 
ordered  his  horses.  The  three  young  men  were 
speedily  under  way,  their  negro  grooms  behind 
them,  and  Mrs.  Mountain,  who  knew  she  had 
made  mischief  between  them  and  trembled  for 
the  result,  felt  a vast  relief  that  Mr.  Washing- 
ton was  gone  without  a quarrel  with  the  brothers, 
without,  at  any  rate,  an  open  declaration  of  love 
to  their  mother. 

No  man  could  be  more  courteous  in  demean- 
or than  George  Warrington  to  his  neighbor  and 
namesake,  the  Colonel.  The  latter  was  pleased 
and  surprised  at  his  young  friend’s  altered  be- 
havior. The  community  of  danger,  the  neces- 
sity of  future  fellowship,  the  softening  influence 
of  the  long  friendship  which  bound  him  to  the 
Esmond  family,  the  tender  adieux  which  had 
just  passed  between  him  and  the  mistress  of 
Castlewood,  inclined  the  Colonel  to  forget  the 
unpleasantness  of  the  past  days,  and  made  him 
more  than  usually  friendly  with  his  young  com- 
panion. George  was  quite  gay  and  easy : it  was 
Harry  who  was  melancholy  jiow  ; he  rode  si- 
lently and  wistfully  by  his  brother,  keeping  away 
from  Colonel  Washington,  to  whose  side  he  used 
always  to  press  eagerly  before.  If  the  honest 
Colonel  remarked  his  young  friend’s  conduct, 
no  doubt  he  attributed  it  to  Harry's  known  af- 
fection for  his  brother,  and  his  natural  anxiety 
to  be  with  George  now  the  day  of  their  parting 
was  so  near. 

They  talked  further  about  the  war,  and  the 
probable  end  of  the  campaign ; none  of  the  three 
doubted  its  successful  termination.  Two  thou- 
sand veteran  British  troops  with  their  com- 
mander must  get  the  better  of  any  force  the 
French  could  bring  against  them,  if  only  they 
moved  in  decent  time.  The  ardent  young  Vir- 
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gini&n  soldier  had  an  immense  respect  for  the 
experienced  Y&lor  and  tactics  of  the  regular 
troops.  King  George  II.  had  no  more  loyal 
subject  that  Mr.  Braddock’s  new  aid-de-camp. 

So  the  party  rode  amicably  together,  until 
they  reached  a certain  rude  log-house,  called 
Benson’s,  of  which  the  proprietor,  according  to 
the  custom  of  the  day  and  country,  did  not  dis- 
dain to  accept  money  from  his  guests  in  return 
for  hospitalities  provided.  There  was  a recruit- 
ing station  here,  and  some  officers  and  men  of 
Halkett’s  regiment  assembled,  and  here  Colonel 
Washington  supposed  that  his  young  friend 
would  take  leave  of  him. 

While  their  horses  were  baited,  they  entered 
the  public  room,  and  found  a rough  meal  pre- 
pared for  such  as  were  disposed  to  partake. 
George  Warrington  entered  the  place  with  a 
particularly  gay  and  lively  air,  whereas  poor 
Harry’s  face  was  quite  white  and  wo-begone. 

44  One  would  think,  Squire  Harry,  ’twas  you 
who  was  going  to  leave  home  and  fight  the 
French  and  Indians,  and  not  Mr.  George,”  says 
Benson. 

“ I may  be  alarmed  about  danger  to  my  broth- 
er,” said  Harry,  44  though  I might  bear  my  own 
share  pretty  well.  Tis  not  my  fault  that  I stay 
at  home.” 

“No,  indeed,  brother,”  cries  George. 

44  Harry  Warrington’s  courage  does  not  need 
any  proof!”  cries  Mr.  Washington. 

“Yon  do  the  family  honor  by  speaking  so 
well  of  us,  Colonel,”  says  Mr.  George,  with  a 
low  bow.  44  I daresay  we  can  hold  our  own,  if 
need  be.” 

While  his  friend  was  vaunting  his  courage, 
Harry  looked,  to  say  the  truth,  by  no  means 
courageous.  As  his  eyes  met  his  brother’s  he 
read  in  George’s  look  an  announcement  which 
alarmed  the  fond,  faithful  lad.  “You  are  not 
going  to  do  it  now?”  he  whispered  his  brother. 

“Yes,  now says  Mr.  George,  very  steadily. 

“For  God’s  sake  let  me  have  the  turn.  You 
are  going  on  the  campaign,  you  ought  not  to 
have  every  thing — and  there  may  be  an  expla- 
nation, George.  We  may  be  all  wrong.” 

“ Pshaw,  how  can  we  ? It  must  be  done  now 
— don’t  be  alarmed.  No  names  shall  be  men- 
tioned— I shall  easily  find  a subject.” 

A couple  of  Halkett’s  officers,  whom  our 
young  gentlemen  .knew,  were  sitting  nnder  the 
porch,  with  the  Virginian  toddy-bowl  before 
them. 

“What  are  you  conspiring,  gentlemen  ?”  cried 
one  of  them.  “ Is  it  a drink  ?” 

By  the  tone  of  their  voices  and  their  flushed 
cheeks  it  was  clear  the  gentlemen  had  already 
been  engaged  in  drinking  that  morning. 

“The  very  thing,  Sir,”  George  said,  gayly. 
44 Fresh  glasses,  Mr.  Benson ! What,  no  glasses? 
Then  we  must  have  at  the  bowl.” 

44  Many  a good  man  has  drunk  from  it,”  says 
Mr.  Benson;  and  the  lads  one  after  another, 
and  bowing  first  to  their  military  acquaintance, 
touched  the  bowl  with  their  lips.  The  liquor 
did  not  seem  to  be  much  diminished  for  the 


boys’  drinking,  though  George  especially  gave 
himself  a toper’s  airs,  and  protested  it  was  de- 
licious after  their  ride.  He  called  out  to  Colonel 
Washington,  who  was  at  the  porch,  to  join  his 
friends,  and  drink. 

The  lad’s  tone  was  offensive,  and  resembled 
the  manner  lately  adopted  by  him,  and  which 
had  so  much  chafed  Mr.  Washington.  He 
bowed,  and  said  he  was  not  thirsty. 

“Nay,  the  liquor  is  paid  for,”  says  George, 
“never  fear,  Colonel.” 

44 1 said  I was  not  thirsty.  I did  not  say  the 
liquor  was  not  paid  for,”  said  the  young  Colonel, 
drumming  with  his  foot. 

'“  When  the  King’s  health  is  proposed,  an  of- 
ficer can  hardly  say  no.  I drink  the  health  of 
his  Majesty,  gentlemen,” cried  George.  “Col- 
onel Washington  can  drink  it  or  leave  it.  The 
King!” 

This  was  a point  of  military  honor.  The  two 
British  officers  of  Halkett’s,  Captain  Grace,  and 
Mr.  Waring,  both  drank  the  King.  Harry  War- 
rington drank  the  King.  Colonel  Washington, 
with  glaring  eyes,  gulped,  too,  a slight  draught 
from  the  bowl. 

Then  Captain  Grace  proposed  44  The  Duke 
and  the  Army,”  which  toast  there  was  likewise 
no  gainsaying.  Colonel  Washington  had  to 
swallow  the  Duke  and  the  Army. 

“You  don’t  seem  to  stomach  the  toast,  Col- 
onel,” said  George. 

“I  tell  you  again,  I don’t  want  to  drink,”  re- 
plied the  Colonel.  44  It  seems  to  me  the  Duke 
and  the  Army  would  be  served  all  the  better  if 
their  healths  were  not  drunk  so  often.” 

44  You  are  not  up  to  the  ways  of  regular  troop9 
as  yet,”  said  Captain  Grace,  with  rather  a thick 
voice. 

44  Maybe  not,  Sir.” 

44  A British  officer,”  continues  Captain  Grace, 
with  great  energy  but  doubtful  articulation, 
44  never  neglects  a toast  of  that  sort,  nor  any 
other  duty.  A man  who  refuses  to  drink  the 
health  of  the  Duke — hang  me,  such  a man 
should  be  tried  by  a court-martial  1” 

“What  means  this  language  to  me?  Yon 
are  drunk,  Sirl”  roared  Colonel  Washington, 
jumping  up,  and  striking  the  table  with  his 
fist. 

44  A cursed  provincial  officer  say  I’m  drunk !” 
shrieks  out  Captain  Grace.  “Waring,  do  you 
hear  that?” 

4 4 1 heard  it,  Sir ! ” cried  George  Warrington. 
44  We  all  heard  it.  He  entered  at  my  invitation 
— the  liquor  called  for  was  mine : the  table  was 
mine — and  I am  shocked  to  hear  such  monstrous 
language  used  at  it  as  Colonel  Washington  has 
just  employed  toward  my  esteemed  guest,  Cap- 
tain Waring.” 

44  Confound  your  impudence,  you  infernal 
young  jackanapes!”  bellowed  ont  Colonel 
Washington.  44 low  dare  to  insult  me  before 
British  officers,  and  find  fault  with  my  lan- 
guage? For  months  past  I have  borne  with 
such  impudence  from  you,  that  if  I had  not 
loved  your  mother — yes,  Sir,  and  your  good 
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grandfather  and  your  brother  — I would  — I 
would — ” Here  his  words  failed  him,  and  the 
irate  Colonel,  with  glaring  eyes  and  purple  face, 
and  every  limb  quivering  with  wrath,  Btood  for 
a moment  speechless  before  his  young  enemy. 

“You  would  what,  Sir?”  says  George,  very 
quietly,  “if  you  did  not  love  my  grandfather, 
and  my  brother,  and  my  mother?  You  are 
making  her  petticoat  a plea  for  some  conduct  of 
yours — you  would  do  what,  Sir,  may  I aft 
again  ?” 

“I  would  put  you  across  my  knee  and  whip 
you,  you  snarling  little  puppy,  that's  what  I 
would  do!”  cried  the  Colonel,  who  had  found 
breath  by  this  time,  and  vented  another  explo- 
sion of  fury. 

“Because  you  have  known  us  all  our  lives, 
and  made  our  house  your  own,  that  is  no  rea- 
son you  should  insult  either  of  us !”  here  cried 
Harry,  starting  up.  “What  you  have  said, 
George  Washington,  is  an  insult  to  me  and  my 
brother  alike.  You  will  ask  our  pardon,  Sir  1” 

“Pardon?” 

“Or  give  us  the  reparation  that  is  due  to 
gentlemen,”  continues  Harry. 

The  stout  Colonel's  heart  smote  him  to  think 
that  he  should  be  at  mortal  quarrel  or  called 
upon  to  shed  the  blood  of  one  of  the  lads  he 
loved.  As  Harry  stood  facing  him,  with  his 
fair  hair,  hushing  cheeks,  and  quivering  voice, 
an  immense  tenderness  and  kindness  filled  the 
bosom  of  the  elder  man.  “I — I am  bewilder- 
ed,” he  said.  “ My  words,  perhaps,  were  very 
hasty.  What  has  been  the  meaning  of  George’s 
behavior  to  me  for  months  back  ? Only  tell  me, 
and,  perhaps — ” 

The  evil  spirit  was  awake  and  victorious  in 
young  George  Warrington : his  black  eyes  shot 
out  scorn  and  hatred  at  the  simple  and  guileless 
gentleman  before  him.  “You  are  shirking 
from  the  question,  Sir,  as  you  did  from  the  toast 
just  now,”  he  said.  “I  am  not  a boy  to  suffer 
under  your  arrogance.  You  have  publicly  in- 
sulted me  in  a public  place,  and  I demand  a 
reparation.” 

“In  Heaven’s  name  be  it!”  says  Mr.  Wash- 
ington, with  the  deepest  grief  in  his  face. 

“ And  you  have  insulted  me,”  continues  Cap- 
tain Grace,  reeling  toward  him.  “What  was 
it  he  said  ? Confound  the  militia  captain— col- 
onel, what  is  he  ? You’ve  insulted  me ! Oh, 
Waring ! to  think  I should  be  insulted  by  a cap- 
tain of  militia !”  And  tears  bedewed  the  noble 
Captain’s  cheek  as  this  harrowing  thought  cross- 
ed his  mind. 

“I  insult  you,  you  hog!”  the  Colonel  again 
yelled  out,  for  he  was  little  affected  by  humor, 
and  had  no  disposition  to  laugh  as  the  others 
had  at  the  scene.  And,  behold,  at  this  minute 
a fourth  adversary  was  upon  him. 

“ Great  Powers,  Sir  !”•  said  Captain  Waring, 
“ are  three  affairs  not  enough  for  you,  and  must 
I come  into  the  quarrel,  too  ? You  have  a quar- 
rel with  these  two  young  gentlemen.” 

“ Hasty  words,  Sir  l”  cries  poor  Harry,  once 
more. 


“Hasty  words,  Sir!”  cries  Captain  Waring. 
“ A gentleman  tells  another  gentleman  that  he 
will  put  him  across  his  knees  and  whip  him, 
and  you  call  those  hasty  words?  Let  me  tell 
you  if  any  man  were  to  say  me,  4 Charles  War- 
ing,’ or  ‘Captain  Waring,  I'll  put  you  across 
my  knees  and  whip  you,’  I’d  say,  4 I’ll  drive  my 
cheese-toaster  through  his  body,’  if  he  were  as 
big  as  Goliath,  I would.  That’s  one  affair  with 
young  Mr.  George  Warrington.  Mr.  Harry,  of 
course,  as  a young  man  of  spirit,  will  stand  by 
his  brother.  That’s  twro.  Between  Grace  and 
the  Colonel  apology  is  impossible.  And,  now' 
— run  me  through  the  body ! You  call  an  offi- 
cer of  my  regiment — of  Ilalkett’s,  Sir! — a hog 
before  my  face!  Great  Heavens,  Sir!  Mr. 
Washington  J are  you  all  like  this  in  Virginia  ? 
Excuse  me,  I would  use  no  offensive  personal- 
ity, as,  by  George ! I will  suffer  none  from  any 
man ! but,  by  Gad,  Colonel ! give  me  leave  to 
tell  you  that  you  are  the  most  quarrelsome  man 
I ever  saw  in  my  life.  Call  a disabled  officer 
of  my  regiment — for  he  is  disabled,  ain’t  you, 
Grace  ?— call  him  a hog  before  me  ! You  with- 
draw it,  Sir — you  withdraw  it  ?” 

“Is  this  some  infernal  conspiracy  in  which 
you  are  all  leagued  against  me  ?”  shouted  the 
Colonel.  “It  would  seem  as  if  I was  drunk, 
and  not  you,  as  you  all  are.  I withdraw  no- 
thing. I apologize  for  nothing.  By  Heavens ! 
I will  meet  one  or  half  a dozen  of  you  in  your 
turn,  young  or  old,  drunk  or  sober.” 

“ I do  not  wish  to  hear  myself  called  more 
names,”  cried  Mr.  George  Warrington.  “ This 
affair  can  proceed,  Sir,  without  any  further  in- 
sult on  your  part.  When  will  it  please  you  to 
give  me  the  meeting  ?” 

“The  sooner  the  better,  Sir!”  said  the  Col- 
onel, fuming  with  rage. 

“ The  sooner  the  better,?  hiccoughed  Captain 
Grace,  with  many  oaths  needless  to  print  (in 
those  days  oaths  w'ere  the  customary  garnish  of 
all  gentlemen’s  conversation) ; and  he  rose 
staggering  from  his  seat,  and  reeled  toward  his 
sword,  which  he  had  laid  by  the  door,  and  fell 
as  he  reached  the  weapon.  44  The  sooner  the 
better!”  the  poor  tipsy  wretch  again  cried  out 
from  the  ground,  waving  his  weapon  and  knock- 
ing his  own  hat  over  his  eyes. 

“At  any  rate,  this  gentleman’s  business  will 
keep  cool  till  to-morrow,”  the  Militia  Colonel 
said,  turning  to  the  other  King’s  officer.  “You 
will  hardly  bring  your  man  out  to-day,  Captain 
Waring  ?” 

“I  confess  that  neither  his  hand  nor  mine 
are  particularly  steady,”  said  Waring. 

“ Mine  is !”  cried  Mr.  Warrington,  glaring  at 
his  enemy. 

“ His  comrade  of  former  days  was  as  hot  and 
as  savage.  Be  it  so — with  what  weapon,  Sir  ?” 
Washington  said,  sternly. 

“Not  with  small-swords,  Colonel.  We  can 
beat  you  with  them.  You  know  that  from  our 
old  bouts.  Pistols  had  better  be  the  word.” 

“As  you  please,  George  Warrington — and 
God  forgive  you,  George ! God  pardon  you,  Har- 
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/niaitU^ilv'.eL- gvn  tinman  td  a public  p{uec  l*.\fore  .thrive  this  buy! i»e&*  itym*  </m;  God  gnurt  ft 
^m}fetiv/:»  ♦ .-i  \hd  nrmc?  It  i*  not  th«  tiv**  were  well  tftcvV*  Arid  the  Cupt&jri  led  the 
chosen  to  te¥o  Into  for  & ttcgrOj  t^hnud  jiftp  ahtfmft  tkcoiily  other  room  Of  id* 
ami  miked  of  the  \vhip  fuf  ni^  house,  culling,  with  imuty  oaths,  to  &.  pact  of 

The*  Coi^nkl;  ^Utrtc4  turning  very  red,  W'gro  zcr\>wt%  to  &jspm*  t.fencr«,  who  were 
■a  list as  H struck by  a ^>oddr?u  renveti)l*mn^e.  ^Imvt^riugloudiy  among  one  am>thcr.  and  tin 
" (it  eat  Hi^veita  George ! te  it  that  bayfrib  doubjt  d iscua<*bi£  the  qunma  which  liad  pm 
q&ant'i  you  ore  still  recalling  r”  mkea place.  ivhciu,  the  Colonel**  man,  re- 

v'AVh.o  jiiiui# jtou  thtf  by Wfcpr' of  ?** : tnruxtfl  with  hjV  tnast^r’s  jportThameHU,  nod  a* 

&*ht  iho  boy,  j/riiiOntg  his  tee  Ur  “ I am  opt  yoac  i he  hrok*vJ  1onv»  i h»‘  window,  he  «a\v  Sack*  George 
MnvC  George rtjrhl ■ 'ii^teyfer-' will- .- lie.; : ] : rr pflioj ling  away  upon  its 
I hated  •yoji,  rliv;0,  and  ) hut»i  yutf  wow.  And  errand,  doubtless*  and  Ui  the  direction  of Cu**~ 
you  have  intuited and  4 nun  J»r  U^wuod*  The  X'olonel,  young  and  naturally 

ami  so  are  you.  1*  Miat  not  enough  FV  L cl-lean led /bu  t the  xirost  ccurteotts  and  tcrupu- 

•‘Toormub,  only  too  rnuch/'^aiiUhe’Coldnel,  lone  of  nu  n,  and  ever  keeping  his  strong  pa*- 
with  ^gennme  j^icf^h  hikfuce,  dnd  at  Ine  heart,  fciona  under  guard,  t»nld  not  Imt  think  with 
•' Do  yon  hear  hmliav  too,  Harry?  I had  not  atuasement  of  the  position  in  which  he  found 
tbonghi  l iu  H of  thee  f ? lurnself,  nod  di'  th«^  three,  |4?rhaps  fonr  etieniid5ft 

tfcI  stand  by  myljrothRr, ^ *aVv} Tfgtry.  i hjrg^  who  •suddenly,  before  lijm.  menacing 

di:  uviay  Iron*  the  t oh.ncd’s  look,  ncuT  gra^pinii  hW  Ufe.  had  iiiis  stTawgc  a&ries  of  quar- 

<nH>rgi;ci  haud>  Ttie  ndver^-  fehhi^ht  tdvAti?-  fleiiatl  ridden  amy 

ry'i  face  Aid  not  depwrt,  M itcnvert  l>r  gnvd  to  ] « hottm  Fdhce  ibm  Corkwood,  With  hie 
• <w  • Ti.t  uli  v.Ichi  oow,"  lie  ifnutered  to  him-  ] young  com^mnlims,  4xidt  to  all  seeming,  they 
oe]f.  ^The  Ufue  to  writes  a few  letter*,  ami  i;  we/ro  /A<zyu(*.  ^ ftboWer^ :of  rain  *etui«. 

aim,  ui  y^iir  ^mci%  Mr.  Wwirigton,”’  he  sm’d>  • iton  ioio  a tenons,  whirjts.  Hie'rc  tire  a rowpie  of 
u V>ftl  -iieyo  jXAir  ow  n pistols  otyniir  saddle,  m’ruitiug  officer^  and  they  are  nor  seated  for 
I djd  not  ride  out  with  any* ; but  will  -semi  Sady  lifllf  an 'hour,  fit  a social  t«bie.  but  he  quay- 
buck  for  mine,  Thar  will  give  you  time  cnorj^h,  reled  with  the  whole  eompniiw.  called  this  one 
GflhMef  Wmdim^ton  ?M  , f ^ ; naui^a,  ngrecd  fo  meet  another  in  combat,  and 

thrcAtetieri  i hasiisernotrt  to  a Third,  the  aod  of 
made  the  other  a low  how,  ami*  pufeftmg  his  min  his  most  intimate  friend ! 


auranx), 

TXiF*  TAU«-;^*<»BGi:«'r^rA»^  ;^oh 
iiK*>0.. 

Tiif  Virginian  Colonel  A»inftinoi)  ip  one  chain- 
Rr  td  Uyv  iayent;/^ecupietivwitli  gloonxy  prepo^ 
rmtens^onvbo  axwititig  tefrcling ; adversary, 
jit  ihv  o0i^r  Tf^xm  thuptght  lit  l<»  itiimfr  hi«.te^fck- 
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gjsobgb’b  secretary  at  war. 


meutary  dispositions,  too,  and  dictated  by  his  tone  of  still  greater  bitterness  than  George  had 
obedient  brother  and  secretary  a grandiloquent  used  even  in  the  previous  phrase.  Harry  wept 
letter  to  his  mother,  of  whom,  and  by  that  writ-  as  he  took  it  down. 

ing,  he  took  a solemn  farewell.  She  would  “You  see  I say  nothing;  Madam  Esmond’s 
hardly,  he  supposed,  pursue  the  scheme  which  name  does  not  ever  appear  in  the  quarrel.  Do 
she  had  in  view  (a  peculiar  satirical  emphasis  you  not  remember  in  our  grandfather’s  life  of 
was  laid  upon  the  scheme  which  she  had  in  himself,  how  he  says  that  Lord  Castlewood  fought 
view),  after  the  event  of  that  morning,  should  Lord  Mohun  on  a pretext  of  a quarrel  at  cards? 
he  fall,  as  probably  would  be  the  case.  and  never  so  much  as  hinted  at  the  lady's  name, 

“My  dear,  dear  George,  don’t  say  that  I”  who  was  the  real  cause  of  the  duel  ? I took  my 
cried  the  affrighted  secretary.  hint,  I confess  from  that,  Harry.  Our  mother 

“As  probably  will  be  the  case,”  George  per-  is  not  compromised  in  the . Why,  child, 

sisted  with  great  majesty.  “You  know  what  a what  have  you  been  writing,  and  who  taught 
good  shot  Colonel  George  is,  Harry.  I myself  thee  to  spell  ?”  Harry  had  written  the  last 
am  pretty  fair  at  a mark,  and  *tis  probable  that  words  “in  view,”  in  veu\  and  a great  blot  of 
one  or  both  of  us  will  drop.  ‘ I scarcely  sdp-  salt  water  from  his  honest,  boyish  eyes  may 
pose  you  will  carry  out  the  intentions  you  have  have  obliterated  some  other  bad  spelling, 
at  present  in  view.’”  This  was  uttered  in  a “I  can’t  think  about  the  spelling  now,  Georgy,” 
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whimpered  George’s  clerk.  44  I’m  too  miserable 
for  that.  I begin  to  think,  perhaps  it’s  all  non- 
sense, perhaps  Colonel  George  never — ” 

“Never  meant  to  take  possession  of  Castle- 
wood  ; never  gave  himself  airs,  and  patronized 
us  there ; never  advised  my  mother  to  have  me 
dogged,  never  intended  to  marry  her ; never  in- 
sulted me,  and  was  insulted  before  the  King’s 
officers ; never  wrote  to  his  brother  to  say  we 
should  be  the  better  for  his  parental  authority  ? 
The  paper  is  there,”  cried  the  young  man,  slap- 
ping his  breast-pocket,  “and  if  any  thing  happens 
to  me,  Harry  Warrington,  you  will  find  it  on 
my  corse !” 

“Write  yourself,  Georgy,”  says  Harry,  “I 
can't  write,”  digging  his  fists  into  his  eyes,  and 
smearing  over  the  whole  composition,  bad  spell- 
ing and  all,  with  his  elbows. 

On  this,  George,  taking  another  sheet  of  paper, 
sate  down  at  his  brother’s  place,  and  produced 
a composition  in  which  he  introduced  the  long- 
est words,  the  grandest  Latin  quotations,  and 
the  most  profound  satire  of  which  the  youthful 
scribe  was  master.  He  desired  that  his  negro 
boy,  Sady,  should  be  set  free,  that  his  Horace,  a 
choice  of  his  books,  and,  if  possible,  a suitable 
provision  should  be  made  for  his  affectionate 
tutor,  Mr.  Dempster ; that  his  silver  fruit-knife, 
his  music  books,  and  harpsichord,  should  be 
gh^n  to  little  Fanny  Mountain ; and  that  his 
brother  should  take  a lock  of  his  hair,  and  wear 
it  in  memory  of  his  ever  fond  and  faithfully  at- 
tached George.  And  he  sealed  the  document 
with  the  seal  of  arms  that  his  grandfather  had 
worn. 

“The  watch,  of  course,  will  be  yours,”  said 
George,  taking  out  his  grandfather’s  gold  watch, 
and  looking  at  it.  “Why  two  hours  and  a half 
are  gone ! ’Tis  time  that  Sady  should  be  back 
with  the  pistols.  Take  the  watch,  Harry,  dear.” 

“It’s  no  good !”  cried  out  Harry,  flinging  his 
arms  round  his  brother.  “ If  he  fights  you,  I’ll 

fight  him,  too.  If  he  kills  my  Georgy, him, 

he  shall  have  a shot  at  me!”  and  the  poor  lad 
uttered  more  than  one  of  those  expressions, 
which  are  said  peculiarly  to  affect  recording 
angels,  who  have  to  take  them  down  at  celestial 
chanceries. 

Meanwhile,  General  Braddock’s  new  aid-de- 
camp  had  written  five  letters  in  his  large  reso- 
lute hand,  and  sealed  them  with  his  seal.  One 
was  to  his  mother,  at  Mount  Vernon ; one  to 
his  brother ; one  was  addressed  M.  C.  only ; and 
one  to  his  Excellency,  Major-General  Brad- 
dock  ; 44  And  one,  young  gentlemen,  is  for  your 
mother,  Madam  Esmond,”  said  the  boys*  in- 
formant. 

Again  the  Recording  Angel  had  to  fly  off  with 
a violent  expression,  which  parted  from  the  lips 
of  George  Warrington.  The  chancery  previ- 
ously mentioned  was  crowded  with  such  cases, 
and  the  messengers  must  have  been  forever  on 
the  wing.  But  I fear  for  young  George  and 
his  oath  there  was  no  excuse ; for  it  was  an  ex- 
ecration uttered  from  a heart  full  of  hatred,  and 
rage,  and  jealousy. 


It  was  the  landlord  of  the  tavern  who  com- 
municated these  facts  to  the  young  men.  The 
Captain  had  put  on  his  old  jpilitia  uniform  to  do 
honor  to  the  occasion,  and  informed  the  boys 
that  the  Colonel  was  walking  up  and  down  the 
garden  a waiting  for  ’em,  and  that  the  Reg*lars 
was  a’most  sober,  too,  by  this  time. 

A plot  of  ground  near  the  Captain’s  log-house 
had  been  inclosed  with  shingles,  and  cleared  for 
a kitchen -garden ; there  indeed  paced  Colonel 
Washington,  his  hands  behind  his  back,  his  head 
bowed  down,  a grave  sorrow  on  his  handsome 
face.  The  negro  servants  were  crowded  at  the 
palings,  and  looking  over.  The  officers  under 
the  porch  had  wakened  up  Also,  as  their  host  re- 
marked. Captain  Waring  was  walking,  almost 
steadily,  under  the  balcony  formed  by  the  slop- 
ing porch  and  roof  of  the  wooden  house ; and 
Captain  Grace  was  lolling  over  the  railing,  with 
eyes  which  stared  very  much,  though,  perhaps, 
they  did  not  see  very  clearly.  Benson’s  was  a 
famous  rendezvous  for  cock-fights,  horse-match- 
es, boxing,  and  wrestling-matches,  such  as 
brought  the  Virginian  country-folks  together. 
There  had  been  many  brawls  at  Benson’s,  and 
men  who  came  thither  sound  and  sober  had  gone 
thence  with  ribs  broken  and  eyes  gouged  out. 
And  squires,  and  farmers,  and  negroes,  all  par- 
ticipated in  the  sport. 

There,  then,  stalked  the  tall  young  Colonel, 
plunged  in  dismal  meditation.  There  was  no 
way  out  of  his  scrape  but  the  usual  cruel  one, 
which  the  laws  of  honor  and  the  practice  of  the 
country  ordered.  Goaded  into  fury  by  the  im- 
pertinence of  a boy,  he  had  used  insulting  words. 
The  young  man  had  asked  for  reparation.  He 
was  shocked  to  think  that  George  Warrington’s 
jealousy  and  revenge  should  have  rankled  in 
the  young  fellow  so  long ; but  the  wrong  had 
been  the  Colonel’s,  and  he  was  bound  to  pay 
the  forfeit. 

A great  halloing  and  shouting,  such  as  ne- 
groes use,  who  love  noise  at  all  times,  and  es- 
pecially delight  to  yell  and  scream  when  gallop- 
ing on  horseback,  was  now  heard  at  a distance, 
and  all  the  heads,  woolly  and  powdered,  were 
turned  in  the  direction  of  this  outcry.  It  came 
from  the  road  over  which  our  travelers  had 
themselves  passed  three  hours  before,  and,  pres- 
ently, the  clattering  of  horses’  hoofs  was  heard, 
and  now  Mr.  Sady  made  his  appearance  on  his 
foaming  horse,  and  actually  fired  a pistol  off  in 
the  midst  of  a prodigious  uproar  from  his  wool- 
ly brethren.  Then  he  fired  another  pistol  off, 
to  which  noises  Sady’s  horse,  which  had  carried 
Harry  Warrington  on  many  a hunt,  was  perfect- 
ly accustomed ; and  now  he  was  in  the  court- 
yard, surrounded  by  a score  of  his  bawling  com- 
rades, and  was  descending  amidst  fluttering 
fowls  and  turkeys,  kicking  horses,  and  shriek- 
ing, frantic  pigs,  and  brother  negroes  crowded 
round  him,  to  whom  he  instantly  began  to  talk 
and  chatter. 

“Sady,  Sir,  come  here!”  roars  out  Master 
Harry. 

44  Sady,  come  here ! Confound  you !”  shouts 
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Master  George.  (Again  the  Recording  Angel 
is  in  requisition,  and  has  to  be  off  on  one  of  his 
endless  errands  to  the  Register  Office.)  * 4 Come 
directly,  Mas’r,”  says  Sady,  and  resumes  his 
conversation  with  his  woolly  brethren.  He 
grins.  He  takes  the  pistols  out  of  the  holster. 
He  snaps  the  locks.  He  points  them  at  a 
grunter,  which  plunges  through  the  farm-yard. 
He  points  down  the  road  over  which  he  has  just 
galloped,  and  toward  which  the  woolly  heads 
again  turn.  He  says  again,  44  Cornin',  Mas’r. 
Every  body  a-cominV'  And  now  the  gallop  of 
other  horses  is  heard.  And  who  is  yonder? 
Little  Mr.  Dempster,  spurring  and  digging  into 
his  pony;  and  that  lady  in  a riding-habit,  on 
Madam  Esmond's  little  horse,  can  it  be  Madam 
Esmond  ? No.  It  is  too  stout.  As  I live,  it 
is  Mrs.  Mountain,  on  Madam’s  gray  1 

44 0 Lori  O Golly  1 Hoopl  Here  dey  come! 
Hurray  1”  A chorus  of  negroes  rises  up.  4 4 Here 
dey  are  I”  Dr.  Dempster  and  Mrs.  Mountain 
have  clattered  into  the  yard,  have  jumped  from 
their  horses,  have  elbowed  through  the  negroes, 
have  rushed  into  the  house,  have  run  through  it 
and  across  the  porch,  where  the  British  officers 
are  sitting  in  muzzy  astonishment;  have  run 
down  the  stairs  to  the  garden  where  George  and 
Harry  are  walking,  their  tali  enemy  stalking  op- 
posite to  them ; and  almost  ere  George  Warring- 
ton has  had  time  sternly  to  say,  44  What  do  you 
do  here,  Madam?”  Mrs.  Mountain  has  flung  her 
arms  round  his  neck,  and  cries : 44  Oh  George, 
my  darling ! It’s  a mistake ! It’s  a mistake, 
and  is  all  my  fault !” 

44  What’s  a mistake?”  asks  George,  majestic- 
ally separating  himself  from  the  embrace. 

44  What  is  it,  Mounty  ?”  cries  Harry,  all  of  a 
tremble. 

“That  paper  I took  out  of  his  portfolio,  that 
paper  I picked  up,  children;  where  the  Col- 
onel says  he  is  going  to  marry  a widow  with 
two  children.  Who  should  it  be  but  you, 
children,  and  who  should  it  be  but  your  mo- 
ther?” 

“Well?” 

44  Well,  it’s — it’s  not  your  mother.  It’s  that 
little  widow  Custis  whom  the  Colonel  is  going  to 
marry.  He’d  always  take  a rich  one ; I knew 
he  would.  It’s  not  Mrs.  Rachel  Warrington. 
He  told  Madam  so  to-day,  just  before  he  was  go- 
ing away,  and  that  the  marriage  was  to  come  off 
after  the  campaign.  And — and  your  mother  is 
furious,  boys.  And  when  Sady  came  for  the 
pistols,  and  told  the  whole  house  how  you  were 
going  to  fight,  I told  him  to  fire  the  pistols  off ; 
and  I galloped  after  him,  and  I've  nearly  broken 
my  poor  old  bones  in  coming  to  you.” 

44 1 have  a mind  to  break  Mr.  Sady’s,”  growled 
George.  44 1 specially  enjoined  the  villain  not 
to  say  a word.” 

“Thank  God  he  did,  brother!”  said  poor 
Harry.  44  Thank  God  he  did  1” 

44  What  will  Mr.  Washington  and  those  gen- 
tlemen think  of  my  servant  telling  my  mother 
at  home  that  I was  going  to  fight  a duel?”  asks 
Mr.  George,  still  in  wrath. 


“You  have  shown  jour  proofs  before, 
George,”  says  Harry,  respectfully.  44  And, 
thank  Heaven,  you  are  not  going  to  fight  our 
old  friend— our  grandfather’s  old  friend.  For 
it  was  a mistake ; and  there  is  no  quarrel  now, 
dear,  is  there  ? You  were  unkind  to  him  un- 
der a wrong  impression.” 

“I  certainly  acted  under  a wrong  impres- 
sion,” owns  George,  44  but — ” 

44  George ! George  Washington !”  Harry  here 
cries  out,  springing  over  the  cabbage-garden  to- 
ward the  bowling-green,  where  the  Colonel  was 
stalking ; and,  though  we  can  not  hear  him,  we 
see  him  with  both  his  hands  out,  and  with  the 
eagerness  of  youth,  and  with  a hundred  blun- 
ders, and  with  love  and  affection  thrilling  in  his 
honest  voice,  we  imagine  the  lad  telling  his  tale 
to  his  friend. 

There  was  a custom  in  those  days  which  has 
disappeared  from  our  manners  now,  but  which 
then  lingered.  When  Harry  had  finished  his 
artless  story  his  friend  the  Colonel  took  him 
fairly  to  his  arms,  and  held  him  to  his  heart ; 
and  his  voice  faltered  as  he  said, 44  Thank  God, 
thank  God  for  this !” 

44  Oh,  George,”  said  Hany,  who  felt  now  how 
he  loved  his  friend  with  all  his  heart,  44  how  I 
wish  I was  going  with  you  on  the  campaign  !” 
The  other  pressed  both  the  boy’s  hands  in  a 
grasp  of  friendship,  which,  each  knew,  never 
would  slacken. 

Then  the  Colonel  advanced,  gravely  folding 
out  his  hand  to  Harry’s  elder  brother.  Perhaps 
Harry  wondered  that  the  two  did  hot  embrace 
as  he  and  the  Colonel  had  just  done.  But, 
though  hands  were  joined,  the  salutation  was 
only  formal  and  stern  on  both  sides. 

“I  find  I have  done  you  a wrong,  Colonel 
Washington,”  George  said,  44  and  must  apolo- 
gize— not  for  the  error,  but  for  much  of  my  late 
behavior  which  has  resulted  from  it.” 

44  The  error  was  mine  1 It  was  I who  found 
that  paper  in  your  room,  and  showed  it  to 
George,  and  was  jealous  of  you,  Colonel.  All 
women  are  jealous,”  cried  Mrs.  Mountain. 

44  ’Tis  a pity  you  could  not  have  kept  your 
eyes  off  my  paper,  madam,”  said  Mr.  Washing- 
ton. 44  You  will  permit  me  to  say  so.  A great 
deal  of  mischief  has  come  because  I chose  to 
keep  a secret  which  concerned  only  myself  and 
another  person.  For  a long  time  George  War- 
rington’s heart  has  been  black  with  anger  against 
me,  and  my  feeling  toward  him  has,  I own,  scarce 
been  more  friendly.  All  this  pain  might  hare 
been  spared  to  both  of  us  had  my  private  pa- 
pers only  been  read  by  those  for  whom  they 
were  written.  I shall  say  no  more  now,  lest 
my  feelings  again  should  betray  me  into  hasty 
words.  Heaven  bless  thee,  Harry ! Farewell, 
George  ! And  take  a true  friend’s  advice,  and 
try  and  be  less  ready  to  think  evil  of  your 
friends.  We  shall  meet  again  at  the  camp, 
and  will  keep  onr  weapons  for  the  enemy. 
Gentlemen!  if  you  remember  this  scene  to- 
morrow, you  will  know  where  to  find  me.” 
And  with  a very  stately  bow  to  the  English  of- 
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"l/it.  \br  #**tv)*  :$m§&  titfapfi  i*  fi^uTiabiy 

• ,.•••.•  • • She  makes  roof*  Wanders 

V,  • -t  ’^/U'y"  ' * /» M -yt^:<£-|^Eb!»roi4tft.  than  you  w ould: 

; '^V‘'  *oil.  the  servant*  ilud  her 

V.  ;.- >;V '-•>■■:  ■ ;£  *pd  hoover  early  they  may 

';  £f&  fea  ;-‘  v-ed  Mr.  bender  to  corae- 

: ;k  ;.bl< CasUewwd.  The.  \*  not 
* as  her  yont  certainly-  waft) 
{■  /i  :->'h  rijtv  :.:  '•'*  . ri v i,  hue  quiet  in  her  talk 

,/  rb?  in  aseetriem  and  reply. 

: : <■•  ;•  ing  of  her  father  and  hi* 

~ J ^ .»  ic  *cmt  of  them  ail  with  no 

;;;f  • vc  hurt  him ; and  so  slic 

* iHV\.  ••-  d her  eUesrsmx. 

HH  ‘ ‘ ■ ’*  ^-^qtwnt  letters  borne  to  his 

the  army  is  pvt  iii  march,, 
.find,  which  he  for*  ante  a* 

v y by  the  youth  to 

^ XVrvfr\i4  >,  ^},F*^dt : nmi' ' fa'nre . than  <moo  read 

::»V 

' • M tfpftghi-  &t  her  tea-table 

' >He  ftj'vf.y  to  m&  the  back  of  n 

^ ^ : : •jhrMcrtvfitaift  is  busy  -vjrii 

.'■" y ■ • :--.?eiop*o*r  and  Mrs.  .Mount- 

. . -.,•'/  / • ; V ’ • V ' . ■:■•  t;‘,  o*  the  lm-hr.d  old  *?xt- 

; V ' :-’  • •'  • ' i-.ov*Ci  about  Vdcntlv  in  the 

' • ' • . \ i ;h.  i'M«  to  the  wordi  c>f  tfni  romw. 

• : : r^o^yi^:;-  • IIhitv.  Warrington  trading 

i ^ ■•••■'  rr : A*s  we  look  at  the  dim 

■ .’  ’’  How  jvicriV:  family  kept  and 

pMr  *A‘rt- '-’dmost  fancy  h\m  kltyb  who 

\ A«irv  Mul  >*l«*  >■*  j Hi — and  yet,  la  ! they  are  ft? 
i 'll  \p7'Ki;  v t r.  ■ ' J i — m , their  jiortrai^  taint  im- 

' ■ ,n,i5h,.ll^d.  Wi;re 

<ivil  , vvr  v^ey  mere  pnaiUAtma  ? I>id 
Wj?  xrfm.i  iaivv  ’.»•  fht.1  y.rf.Mo.,  TirHr-f'O'- r tVe  , :o>>  - hv<v  *&d  r-:  'no??  Did  Uicy  lore  eaeh 
bromert  liHtMjjvirgy  U #>v> "rk.V.^#tt ./ »i:  )'*.<t‘.bete.  and  loyal  gentJemeh? 

d Mv  Itr.-i.^tcyy/.-f  •fj.‘i«»dy.  atfd  }U:ftX'- }>:«*}■  n<  let^'  •|h».-*v  ^ oiee?  fn  the  jtibrt ■?. 

utFr»^d  tiC’hVo  r*y Uf,  : 'i .(/,i . v'^4..' yonder 'Ite-'  Mts  in  die  Wann 

it*  .*rt  is  '>  ,inVxby  vOi>«y,  «/o:Uv*  iy»M:-%u«fvet.  tVr.us?  ;-»imnu>r  - v»(in»p  , ^r*d  reads, bif  ydUng: 

uf*i\  iirov  j^|i-iav'1i;,-vyi,i.f(cv.  .v  c.  : , ‘ .;«.-  < ' wti  that  the  province^  are 

1 '•  •''•••  - 1 • • -•  }-U\)<yMy  King  Oeor^^  UM 

'•♦*?*  oWf-:uh-;)u*h‘ ’ :\\:v  f>^o;  : ,/r|*V^  - is  in' ;o  - 

if  eyr.y'y.  * 0 oy-  i:>rU^j«  VMpKf^  V i ri i^d-V 

• - .’  •'  aiiwlvoxijii  if  wotst  -of. all. 

jd:o:v>;  1 ,hh*.*. ■.!•'■ ;»f  ^ev  u/hbv  .f»y  •';'>>•"«*  ‘p«iy  .>tnd , '»e  •trisops, Srpln  home ;te 

«WrtdiT  .41k^T • ioidiaoj  \V>^.  vnil  t»i  pwrote  to  rbainwm 

t»u>rt. m eHife-  fhi  r> , r <>«  *'  'b.r  fvirc,1  :>»vMi{iv  -i’W'  'xU*ti\ boj»ev-'v  ink 0H,ly  don't 

oyory  diiv  ; jir?Vj  .; • \;>tr V >-fV  b nvake  ecnK^  atty  prpyi- 

♦ r>c  >.‘**yiiac  jtW\  y b>,  /•>(;  .t/yvr-.V^  .*  ’•  sV*Tjfb>  :.^o  but  Orti*  people  ipayU; 

ryjy:  ,:.i.‘.  ' vie*  -W^%;  '■  * •Vhjt : pnocH  for  their  cattle  fipd 
^^'<rin'*vd>xiV  -v  4?.-  vhyr  ’ 4^i:s Vfey y- : '^Xvy;rv^-; ’/’f > ^5  cli cs-ae  the  roldiftr*  T?ha  *re 

VU^,  tkirik'OiK  ai'VMl  \v> '.*,*;*:  ci»p- • ijdv ;: -:jic  £•  'O’tiV.  liiOjr  battle  ’Nd  -MMlde-T  the 

cheerfully,  and  as  if  hi^  r^tfi.ru  wr^  reujxtirc.  Genend  ^ve^r?;  mid  tt\\ttto6\yi,  urct  fuiky.  The. 
5fie  walks  into  Ids  ira^n't  mom  wiffi  bead  ttp-.  (lc fey i iitdp  been  xmdlo«s.  ing  to  the  failane 
fights  and  i»o  Outward  signs  of  CMJC*tion.,  ,Sh${  dfthe  ^V^|ifdrx>yihcea  to  provide  their  prom- 
.yeea  that  his  ‘books.  Unco,  pof**P?;  «fer-  a.n? ..^u*-.  \scd  stoics  amV'meaus  of  b^motiou.  .wxwkt*  aodi 
ranged:  vi th  earn;  talking  of-Kini  with  i vr»y  ‘.'momlM.  imre  elapserk  during  which  time,  (q| 
rc-iv/'t,  nod  speoiariy  s|jpoyhuK  lo  ifi^.  doubt,  the  Fwneh i have  been  strengthening  tfietn- • 
old  i^rvatita  at  meals.,  and  Vo  FuTiii^  regarding  »zi\re*  tmnvr  frontier  and  in  the  forts  they  b»pe 
tbiGii?  yrbich  to  be  don*  fc,whmx  Mr.  Onmrgb  tnrnod  one  of.  Though  them  n«yi?r  wilfc  bfi. 
conn^t  honie.>f  M .rs.:  Mouhtuin  ii*  constantly  otr  any  lore  lost  l<at went  me  and  Uoforiel  Irt^hhtjjtsf 
•the  ivhimprt:  vh^n-.^orge^  ndmo  n rnctuiph-  ton,  it  mu>£lv3  cwuod'  thaf.ypwT-  (i’.’Wn' 

rd,  jtnd  Harr  ft  fhr^  wears  a look  of  the  most  not  jealous  IM)  is  a bm?e  man  *od  a good  of- 
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ficer.  -The  family  respect  him  very  much,  and 
the  General  is  always  asking  his  opinion.  In- 
deed, he  is  almost  the  only  man  who  has  seen 
the  Indians  in  their  war-paint,  and  I own  I think 
he  was  right  in  firing  upon  Mons.  Jumonville 
last  year.  ^ 

“There  is  to  be  no  more  suite  to  that  other 
quarrel  at  Benson’s  Tavern  than  there  was  to 
the  proposed  battle  between  Colonel  W.  and  a 
certain  young  gentleman  who  shall  be  nameless. 
Captain  Waring  wished  to  pursue  it  on  coming 
into  camp,  and  brought  the  message  from  Cap- 
tain Grace,  which  your  friend,  who  is  as  bold 
as  Hector,  was  for  taking  up,  and  employed  a 
brother  aid-de-camp,  Colonel  Wingfield,  on  his 
side.  But  when  Wingfield  heard  the  circum- 
stances of  the  quarrel,  how  it  had  arisen  from 
Grace  being  drunk,  and  was  fomented  by  War- 
ing being  tipsy,  and  how  the  two  44th  gentle- 
men had  chosen  to  insult  a militia  officer,  he 
swore  that  Colonel  Washington  should  not  meet 
the  44th  men ; that  he  would  carry  the  matter 
straightway  to  his  Excellency,  who  would  bring 
the  two  captains  to  a court-martial  for  brawling 
with  the  militia,  and  drunkenness,  and  inde- 
cent behavior,  and  the  captains  were  fain  to  put 
up  their  toasting-irons,  and  swallow  their  wrath. 
They  were  good-natured  enough  out  of  their 
cups,  and  ate  their  humble  pie  with  very  good 
appetites  at  a reconciliation  dinner  which  Col- 
onel W.  had  with  the  44th,  and  where  he  was  as 
perfectly  stupid  and  correct  as  Prince  Pretty- 
man  need  be.  Hang  him ! He  has  no  faults, 
and  that’s  why*I  dislike  him.  When  he  mar- 
ries that  widow — ah  me ! what  a dreary  life  she 
will  have  of  it.” 

“ I wonder  at  the  taste  of  some  men,  and  the 
effrontery  of  some  women,”  says  Madam  Es- 
mond, laying  her  tea-cup  down.  “ I wonder  at 
any  woman  who  has  been  married  once,  so  for- 
getting herself  as  to  marry  again ! Don’t  you, 
Mountain !” 

“Monstrous!”  says  Mountain,  with  a queer 
look. 

Dempster  keeps  his  eyes  steadily  fixed  on  his 
glass  of  punch.  Harry  looks  as  if  he  was  chok- 
ing with  laughter,  or  with  some  other  concealed 
emotion,  but  his  mother  says,  “ Go  on,  Harry ! 
Continue  with  your  brother’s  journal.  He  writes 
well ; but,  ah,  will  he  ever  be  able  to  write  like 
my  papa?” 

Harry  resumes.  “We  keep  the  strictest  or- 
der here  in  camp,  and  the  orders  against  drunk- 
enness and  ill-behavior  on  the  part  of  the  men 
are  very  severe.  The  roll  of  each  company  is 
called  at  morning,  noon,  and  night,  and  a re- 
turn of  the  absent  and  disorderly  is  given  in  by 
the  officer,  to  the  commanding-officer  of  the 
regiment,  who  has  to  see  that  they  are  properly 
punished.  The  men  are  punished,  and  the 
drummers  are  always  at  work.  Oh,  Harry,  but 
it  made  one  sick  to  see  the  first  blood  drawn 
from  a great  strong  white  back,  and  to  hear  the 
piteous  yell  of  the  poor  fellow.” 

“Oh,  horrid!”  says  Madam  Esmond. 

“ I think  I should  have  murdered  Ward  if  he 


had  flogged  me.  Thank  Heaven  he  got  off  with 
only  a crack  of  the  ruler ! The  men,  I say,  are 
looked  after  carefully  enough.  I wish  the  of- 
ficers were.  The  Indians  have  just  broken  up 
their  camp,  and  retired  in  dudgeon,  because  the 
young  officers  were  forever  drinking  with  the 
squaws  — and — and — hum — ha.”  Here  Mr. 
Harry  pauses,  as  not  caring  to  proceed  with  the 
narrative,  in  the  presence  of  little  Fanny,  very 
likely,  who  sits  primly  in  her  chair  by  her  mo- 
ther’s side,  working  her  little  sampler. 

“Pass  over  that  about  the  odious  tipsy  creat- 
ures,” says  Madam.  And  Harry  commences, 
in  a loud  tone,  a much  more  satisfactory  state- 
ment. “Each  regiment  has  Divine  Service 
performed  at  the  head  of  its  colors  every  Sun- 
day. The  General  does  every  thing  in  the  pow- 
er of  mortal  man  to  prevent  plundering,  and  to 
encourage  the  people  round  about  to  bring  in 
provisions.  lie  has  declared  soldiers  shall  be 
shot  who  dare  to  interrupt  or  molest  the  market 
people.  He  has  ordered  the  price  of  provisions 
to  be  raised  a penny  a pound,  and  has  lent  mon- 
ey out  of  his  own  pocket  to  provide  the  camp. 
Altogether,  he  is  a strange  compound,  this  Gen- 
eral. He  flogs  his  men  without  mercy,  but  he 
gives  without  stint.  He  swears  most  tremendous 
oaths  in  conversation,  and  tells  stories  which 
Mountain  would  be  shocked  to  hear — ” 

“Why  me/”  asks  Mountain;  “and  what 
have  I to  do  with  the  General’s  silly  stories  ?” 

“ Never  mind  the  stories;  and  go  on,  Harry,” 
cries  the  mistress  of  the  house. 

“ — would  be  shocked  to  hear  after  dinner: 
but  he  never  misses  service.  He  adores  hit: 
Great  Duke,  and  has  his  name  constantly  on 
his  lips.  Our  two  regiments  both  served  in 
Scotland,  where  I dare  say  Mr.  Dempster  knew 
the  color  of  their  facings.” 

“We  saw  the  tails  of  their  coats,  as  well  as 
their  facings,”  growls  the  little  Jacobite  tutor. 

“ Colonel  Washington  has  had  the  fever  very 
smartly,  and  has  hardly  been  w'ell  enough  to 
keep  up  with  the  march.  Had  he  not  better 
go  home  and  be  nursed  by  his  widow  ? When 
either  of  us  is  ill,  we  are  almost  as  good  friends 
again  as  ever.  But  I feel  somehow  as  if  I can’t 
forgive  him  for  having  wronged  him.  Good 
Powers ! How  I have  been  hating  him  for  these 
months  past!  Oh,  Harry!  I was  in  a fury  at 
the  tavern  the  other  day,  because  Mountain 
came  up  so  soon  and  put  an  end  to  our  differ- 
ence. We  ought  to  have  burned  a little  gun- 
powder between  us  and  cleared  the  air.  But 
though  I don’t  love  him  as  you  do,  I know  he 
is  a good  soldier,  a good  officer,  and  a brave, 
honest  man ; and,  at  any  rate,  shall  love  him 
none  the  worse  for  not  wanting  to  be  our  step- 
father.” 

“A  step-father,  indeed!”  cries  Harry’s  mo- 
ther. “ Why,  jealousy  and  prejudice  have  per- 
fectly maddened  the  poor  child ! Do  you  sup- 
pose the  Marquis  of  Esmond’s  daughter  and 
heiress  could  not  have  found  other  step-fathers 
for  her  sons  than  a mere  provincial  surveyor  ? 
If  there  are  any  more  suc  h allusions  in  George’s 
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jMjtfial  I beg  you  skip  *etu,  Hum-’,  my  dear, 
dbont  tjite  pleen  of  folly  n«tl  blundering  there 
luitb  been  quite  'talk- enough  already,*' 

* ‘ ft*  u prauy  sight,  'vliitf  ry  continued,  rend- 
rog;  from  hw  hroth^x^ . joiifoul,  “to  see  a long 
ling  of  rwi-trvnus  t-uH’.uiiug  th  rout:!  i the  wood.-* 
Or  v^ing  their  gn>tmd  after  the  march.  The 
ii»im wrprise  is  so  ereai  ami  constant 
itotwe  dcfyprnvdln^  Indian*  to  cow  unawares 
upon  yrvwwl  r.»ar  advanced  voiurio^  a* nd  savngo* 
hayiy'on  t cnotiviry  {/dlmi  in.  with  the 
w*i  token  .*  H*«lp  or  m»  fr:>m  them.  ' ““‘ ' ‘ 


eui  til  lies,  that  v/o  ilt>  fiol  tfrtnk  ol«  flowing  ibetu 
mercy.  Only  .-Chink,  wt*  fawirf  ‘imt  ycsfcrtky  ft 


dered  by  the  sav^gd  of 

la  lib  indlgnaiuin  at  tlieir  crudity — our  General 
lm$  /oftfctad  a reward  of  £3  for  nil  the  Indian 
wtolpn  bnwgfc!  in. 

?\Wh£&  am?  march  fa  over,  yon  shmxlA  *efe 
oat  camp  wd  ati ifeiv&wner  bestowed  on  it;  Our 
§ttg£dge  and  tw  Gene  ml's  tent*  and  guard  arc 
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placed  quite  in  the  centre  of  the  camp.  We 
have  outlying  sentries  by  twos,  by  threes,  by 
tens,  by  whole  companies.  A$  the  least  sur- 
prise they  are  instructed  to  run  in  on  the  main 
body,  and  rally  round  the  tents  and  baggage, 
which  are  so  arranged  themselves  as  to  be  a 
strong  fortification.  Sady  and  I,  you  must 
know,  are  marching  on  foot  now,  and  my  horses 
are  carrying  baggage.  The  Pennsylvanians  sent 
such  rascally  animals  into  camp  that  they  speed- 
ily gave  in.  What  good  horses  were  left  ’twas 
our  duty  to  give  up ; and  Roxana  has  a couple 
of  packets  upon  her  back  instead  of  her  young 
master.  She  knows  me  right  well,  and  whin- 
nies when  she  sees  me,  and  I walk  by  her  side, 
and  we  have  many  a talk  together  on  the  march. 

“ July  4.  To  guard  against  surprises,  we  are 
all  warned  to  pay  especial  attention  to  the  beat 
of  the  drum;  always  halting  when  they  hear 
the  long  roll  beat,  and  marching  at  the  beat  of 
the  long  march.  We  are  more  on  the  alert  re- 
garding the  enemy  now.  We  have  our  ad- 
vanced pickets  doubled,  and  two  sentries  at  ev- 
ery post.  The  men  on  the  advanced  pickets 
are  constantly  under  arms,  with  fixed  bayonets, 
all  through  the  night,  and  relieved  every  two 
hours.  The  half  that  are  relieved  lie  down  by 
their  arms,  but  are  not  suffered  to  leave  their 
pickets.  ’Tis  evident  that  we  are  drawing  very 
near  to  the  enemy  now.  This  packet  goes  out 
with  the  General’s  to  Colonel  Dunbar’s  camp, 
who  is  fifty  miles  behind  us ; and  will  be  car- 
ried thence  to  Frederick,  and  thence  to  my  hon- 
ored mother’s  house  at  Castlewood,  to  whom  I 
send  my  duty,  with  kindest  remembrances,  as 
to  all  friends  there,  and  how  much  love  I need 
not  say  to  my  dearest  brother  from  his  affection- 
ate George  E.  Warrington.” 

The  whole  land  was  now  lying  parched  and 
scorching  in  the  July  heat.  For  ten  days  no 
news  had  come  from  the  column  advancing  on 
the  Ohio.  Their  march,  though  it  toiled  but 
slowly  through  the  painful  forest,  must  bring 
them  ere  long  up  with  the  enemy ; the  troops, 
led  by  consummate  captains,  were  accustomed 
now  to  the  wilderness,  and  not  afraid  of  sur- 
prise. Every  precaution  had  been  taken  against 
ambush.  It  was  the  outlying  enemy  who  were 
discovered,  pursued,  destroyed,  by  the  vigilant 
scouts  and  skirmishers  of  the  British  force.  The 
last  news  heard  was  that  the  army  had  advanced 
considerably  beyond  the  ground  of  Mr.  Wash- 
ington’s discomfiture  on  the  previous  year,  and 
two  days  after  must  be  within  a day’s  march  of 
the  French  fort.  About  taking  it  no  fears  were 
entertained ; the  amount  of  the  French  rein- 
forcements from  Montreal  was  known.  Mr. 
Braddock,  with  his  two  veteran  regiments  from 
Britain,  and  their  allies  of  Virginia  and  Penn- 
sylvania, were  more  than  a match  for  any  troops 
that  could  be  collected  under  the  white  flag. 

Such  continued  to  be  the  talk,  in  the  few 
towns  of  our  Virginian  province,  at  the  gentry’s 
houses,  and  the  rough  road-side  taverns,  where 
people  met  and  canvassed  the  war.  The  few 
messengers  who  were  sent  back  by  the  General 
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reported  well  of  the  main  force.  ’Twas  thought 
the  enemy  would  not  stand  or  defend  himself 
at  all.  Had  he  intended  to  attack,  he  might 
have  seized  a dozen  occasions  for  assaulting  our 
troops  at  passes  through  which  they  had  been 
allowed  to  go  entirely  free.  So  George  had 
given  up  his  favorite  mare,  like  a hero  as  he 
was,  and  was  marching  afoot  with  the  line. 
Madam  Esmond  vowed  that  he  should  have  the 
best  horse  in  Virginia  or  Carolina  in  place  of 
Roxana.  There  were  horses  enough  to  be  had 
in  the  provinces,  and  for  money.  It  was  only 
for  the  King’s  service  that  they  were  not  forth- 
coming. 

Although  at  their  family  meetings  and  re- 
pasts the  inmates  of  Castlewood  always  talked 
cheerfully,  never  anticipating  any  bui  a tri- 
umphant issue  to  the  campaign,  or  acknowledg- 
ing any  feeling  of  disquiet,  yet  it  must  be 
owned  they  were  mighty  uneasy  when  at  home, 
quitting  it  ceaselessly,  and  forever  on  the  trot 
from  one  neighbor’s  house  to  another  in  quest 
of  news.  It  was  prodigious  how  quickly  reports 
ran  and  spread.  When,  for  instance,  a certain 
noted  border  warrior,  called  Colonel  Jack,  had 
offered  himself  and  his  huntsmen  to  the  General, 
who  had  declined  the  ruffian’s  terms  or  his 
proffered  service,  the  defection  of  Jack  and  his 
men  was  the  talk  of  thousands  of  tongues  im- 
mediately. The  house  negroes,  in  their  mid- 
night gallops  about  the  country,  in  search  of 
junketing  or  sweethearts,  brought  and  spread 
news  over  amazingly  wide  districts.  They  had 
a curious  knowledge  of  the  incidents  of  the 
march  for  a fortnight  at  least  after  its  com- 
mencement. They  knew  and  laughed  at  the 
cheats  practiced  on  the  army,  for  horses,  provi- 
sions, and  the  like ; for  a good  bargain  over  the 
foreigner  was  not  an  unfrequent  or  unpleasant 
practice  among  New  Yorkers,  Pennsylvanians, 
or  Marylanders ; though  ’tis  known  that  Ameri- 
can folks  have  become  perfectly  artless  and 
simple  in  later  times,  and  never  grasp,  and 
never  overreach,  and  are  never  selfish  now. 
For  three  weeks  after  the  army’s  departure,  the 
thousand  reports  regarding  it  were  cheerful; 
and  when  our  Castlewood  friends  met  at  their 
supper,  their  tone  was  confident  and  their  news 
pleasant. 

But  on  the  10th  of  July  a vast  and  sudden 
gloom  spread  over  the  province.  A look  of  ter- 
ror and  doubt  seemed  to  fall  upon  every  face. 
Affrighted  negroes  wistfully  eyed  their  masters 
and  retired,  and  hummed  and  whispered  with 
one  another.  The  fiddles  ceased  in  the  quar- 
ters, the  song  and  laugh  of  those  cheery  black 
folk  were  hushed.  Right  and  left,  evesy  body’s 
servants  were  on  the  gallop  for  news.  The 
country  taverns  were  thronged  with  horsemen, 
who  drank  and  cursed  and  brawled  at  the  bars, 
each  bringing  his  gloomy  story.  The  army  had 
been  surprised.  The  troops  had  fallen  into  an 
ambuscade,  and  had  been  cut  up  almost  to  a 
man.  All  the  officers  were  taken  down  by  the 
French  marksmen  and  the  savages.  The  Gener- 
al had  been  wounded,  and  carried  off  the  field  in 
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hia  sash.  Four  days  afterward  the  report  was 
that  the  General  was  dead,  and  scalped  by  a 
French  Indian. 

Ah,  what  a scream  poor  Mrs.  Mountain  gave, 
when  Gumbo  brought  this  news  from  across  the 
James  River,  and  little  Fanny  sprang  crying  to 
her  mother’s  arms!  “Lord  God  Almighty, 
watch  over  us,  and  defend  my  boy !”  said  Mrs. 
Esmond,  sinking  down  on  her  knees,  and  lifting 
her  rigid  hands  to  Heaven.  The  gentlemen 
were  not  at  home  when  this  rumor  arrived,  but 
they  came  in  an  hour  or  two  afterward,  each 
from  his  hunt  for  news.  The  Scots  tutor  did 
not  dare  to  look  up  and  meet  the  widow’s  ago- 
nizing looks.  Harry  Warrington  was  as  pale 
as  his  mother.  It  might  not  be  true  about  the 
manner  of  the  General’s  death — but  he  was 
dead.  The  army  had  been  surprised  by  In- 
dians, and  had  fled,  and  been  killed  without 
seeing  the  enemy.  An  express  had  arrived  from 
Dunbar’s  camp.  Fugitives  were  pouring  in 
there.  Should  he  go  and  see  ? He  must  go 
and  see.  He  and  stout  little  Dempster  armed 
themselves  and  mounted,  taking  a couple  of 
mounted  servants  with  them. 

They  followed  the  northward  track  which  the 
expeditionary  army  had  hewed  out  for  itself, 


and  at  eveiy  step  which  brought  them  nearer  to 
the  scene  of  action,  the  disaster  of  the  fearful 
day  seemed  to  magnify.  The  day  after  the  de- 
feat a number  of  the  miserable  fugitives  from 
the  fatal  battle  of  the  9th  July  had  reached 
Dunbar’s  camp,  fifty  miles  from  the  field. 
Thither  poor  Harry  and  his  companions  rode, 
stopping  stragglers,  asking  news,  giving  money, 
getting  from  one  and  all  the  same  gloomy  tale 
— A thousand  men  were  slain — two-thirds  of 
the  officers  were  down — All  the  General’s  aids- 
de-camp  were  hit  Were  hit  ? — but  were  they 
killed  ? Those  who  fell  never  rose  again.  The 
tomahawk  did  its  work  upon  them.  Oh,  broth- 
er, brother!  All  the  fond  memories  of  their 
youth,  all  the  dear  remembrances  of  their  child- 
hood, the  love  and  the  laughter,  the  tender  ro- 
mantic vows  which  they  had  pledged  to  each 
other  as  lads,  were  recalled  by  Harry  with 
pangs  inexpressibly  keen.  Wounded  men  look- 
ed up  and  were  softened  by  his  grief : rough 
women  melted  as  they  Saw  the  woe  written 
on  the  handsome  young  face : the  hardy  old 
tutor  could  scarcely  look  at  him  for  tears,  and 
grieved  for  him  even  more  than  for  his  dear 
pupil  who  lay  dead  under  the  savage  Indian 
knife. 


ftSnntJjItj  Hrari)  if  Cttrmrt  torts. 


UNITED  STATES. 

THE  Thirty-fifth  Congress  convened  on  the  7th 
of  December.  The  Administration  having  a 
decided  majority  in  both  Houses,  an  organization 
was  at  once  effected.  In  the  House,  Hon.  J.  L. 
Orr,  of  South  Carolina,  Democrat,  was  chosen 
Speaker,  receiving  128  votes  against  84  cast  for 
Mr.  Grow,  of  Pennsylvania,  Republican.  In  the 
Senate,  Mr.  Breckinridge  being  temporarily  ab- 
sent, Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  of  Alabama,  Democrat,  was 

chosen  temporary  Chairman. The  President’s 

Message  presents  a full  resumd  of  foreign  and  do- 
mestic affairs.  The  recent  financial  revulsion  is 
ascribed  to  our  extravagant  and  vicious  system  of 
paper  currency  and  bank  credits,  which  excite  the 
people  to  wild  speculation  and  gambling  in  stocks. 
Such  revulsions,  it  is  affirmed,  must  recur  period- 
ically so  long  as  the  amount  of  paper  currency  and 
bank  loans  shall  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  1400 
irresponsible  banking  institutions.  It  is  one  of 
the  first  duties  of  Government  to  insure  a sound 
currency,  and  no  banks  should  be  chartered  with- 
out restrictions  which  will  compel  them  to  main- 
tain an  amount  of  gold  and  silver  sufficient  to  se- 
cure the  immediate  convertibility  of  their  notes 
under  all  circumstances.  The  Bank  of  England  is 
required  by  law  to  keep  in  its  vaults  specie  to  the 
amount  of  one-third  of  its  circulation  and  deposits ; 
while  in  this  country,  as  a general  rule,  there  is 
absolutely  no  legal  limitation  to  the  amount  of 
notes  which  banks  may  issue;  and  it  has  been 
shown  that  the  banks  held  at  the  commencement 
of  the  year  gold  and  silver  to  the  amount  of  less 
than  one-seventh  of  their  liabilities.  The  Presi- 
dent considers  that  the  remedy  for  this  evil  lies 
mainly  with  the  several  States ; and  suggests  that 
the  lowest  denomination  of  bank-notes  should  be 
raised  at  first  to  twenty,  and  subsequently  to  fifty 


dollars ; that  every  bank  should  be  obliged  to  keep 
in  its  vaults  specie  equal  to  one-third  of  its  circu- 
lation and  deposits ; and  that  by  a self-executing 
enactment  they  should  be  compelled  to  go  into  li- 
quidation the  moment  that  they  suspend  specie  pay- 
ments. He  holds  that  Congress  possesses  the  con- 
stitutional power  to  pass,  and  recommends  that  it 
should  pass,  a uniform  bankrupt  law  applicable  to 

all  banking  institutions. Our  relations  with 

foreign  powers  are  in  general  satisfactory.  With 
Great  Britain,  indeed,  it  has  always  been  our  mis- 
fortune to  have  some  dangerous  outstanding  ques- 
tion. The  two  Governments  have  continued  to 
place  wholly  different  constructions  upon  the  Clay- 
ton and  Bulwer  treaty  of  1850 ; and  to  the  Dallas 
and  Clarendon  treaty  of  1856  amendments  have 
been  made  by  each  party  to  which  the  other  would 
not  accede.  In  such  circumstances,  the  wisest 
course  would  be  to  abrogate  the  disputed  treaty 
and  begin  anew.  Had  this  been  done  promptly, 
all  difficulties  about  Central  America  would  prob- 
ably have  been  long  ago  settled ; since  the  inter- 
ests of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  in  these 
countries  are  identical,  being  mainly  confined  to* 
securing  safe  transit  routes  across  the  Isthmus. — 
With  France  our  ancient  amicable  relations  remain 
unbroken ; but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  our  com- 
mercial intercourse  is  embarrassed  by  discriminat- 
ing duties  upon  the  products  of  each  country  when 
arriving  in  vessels  belonging  to  the  other.  It  is 
hoped  that  a treaty,  similar  to  those  with  other 
European  powers,  may  soon  be  negotiated  with 
France,  by  which  these  commercial  restrictions  will 
be  removed. — With  Spain  our  relations  are  less  sat- 
isfactory. The  outrage  committed  by  the  Spanish 
frigate  Ferolana  in  firing  into,  detaining,  and  search- 
ing the  mail  steamer  El  Dorado , remains  unacknowl- 
edged and  unredressed ; and  nothing  has  been  done 
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toward  the  settlement  of  the  claims  of  our  citizens 
against  the  Spanish  Government ; all  demands  of 
this  sort  having  been  met  b\*  the  objection  that  the 
American  Congress  has  made  no  appropriations  for 
indemnifying  the  claimants  in  the  “ A mis  tad  Case,” 
as  was  recommended  by  Presidents  Polk  and  Pierce. 
The  President  considers  such  indemnity  as  due,  un- 
der the  treaty  of  1795,  and  recommends  that  an  ap- 
propriation be  made  by  Congress  for  this  purpose. 
In  the  mean  while,  as  our  Envoy  to  Spain  wishes 
to  be  recalled,  the  President  proposes  to  send  out  a 
new  Minister,  with  special  instructions  in  respect  to 
all  pending  disputes,  with  directions  to  secure,  if 
possible,  a speedy  and  amicable  adjustment. — A 
treaty  having  been  made  with  the  Shah  of  Persia , 
who  has  expressed  a wish  we  should  send  a Minis- 
ter to  his  Court ; it  is  recommended  that  an  appro- 
priation be  made  for  this  purpose. — Our  newly-ap- 
pointed Envoy  to  China  has  instructions  to  occupy 
a neutral  position  with  respect  to  the  hostilities 
waged  at  Canton  ; but  will  co-operate  with  the 
British  and  French  Ministers  in  endeavoring  ta se- 
cure treaty  stipulations  favorable  to  commerce. — 
The  difficulties  with  New  Granada  are  in  a fair  train 
of  amicable  and  honorable  settlement.  As  we  are 
under  treaty  obligations  to  guarantee  the  neutral- 
ity of  the  Isthmus  route,  and  the  supremacy  of  New 
Granada  over  the  territory  through  which  it  pass- 
es, it  is  recommended  that  the  President  be  author- 
ized to  employ,  in  case  of  necessity,  the  naval  and 
military  force  of  the  United  States  to  cany  this 
guarantee  into  effect ; and  that  similar  legislation 
be  adopted  in  reference  to  any  other  routes  across 
the  Isthmus  iu  which  we  may  acquire  an  interest 
by  treaty. — Our  influence  in  Central  America  has 
been  impaired  by  the  filibustering  expeditious  fitted 
out  in  this  country.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  na- 
tion to  prevent  its  citizens  from  acts  of  aggression 
against  other  nations.  We  should  call  any  power 
upon  earth  to  strict  account  for  permitting  expedi- 
tions to  be  fitted  out  within  its  territories  to  burn 
our  towns  and  murder  our  people ; when,  there- 
fore, it  was  rendered  probable  that  a new  expedi- 
tion against  Nicaragua  was  on  foot,  orders  were 
issued  to  carry  into  effect  the  Neutrality  Laws  of 
1818.  Notwithstanding  these  orders,  the  leader  of 
that  expedition,  after  having  been  arrested  at  New 
Orleans,  and  held  to  bail  in  the  insufficient  sum 
of  $2000,  escaped  from  our  shores.  The  President 
recommends  this  subject  to  the  serious  attention 
of  Congress ; since  “ our  duty  and  our  interest,  as 
well  as  our  national  character,  require  that  we 
should  adopt  such  measures  as  will  be  effectual  in 
restraining  our  citizens  from  the  commission  of 
such  outrages.” — The  President  of  Paraguay  has 
refused  to  ratify  the  treaty  recently  negotiated. 
The  steamer  Water  Witch , while  ascending  the  riv- 
er, was  fired  upon  from  a Paraguayan  fort,  under 
the  pretext  that  a decree  of  the  Government  pro- 
hibited foreign  vessels  of  war  from  navigating  the 
rivers  of  that  State ; but  as  Paraguay  owns  but 
one  bank  of  the  river,  the  validity  of  the  pretext 
can  not  be  admitted ; and  besides,  the  Water  Witch 
was  not  a vessel  of  war,  but  was  employed  in  peace- 
ful and  scientific  explorations.  American  citizens 
residing  in  Paraguay  have  also  been  maltreated  and 
deprived  of  their  property  by  the  Government. 
For  all  these  outrages  a demand  of  satisfaction  will 

be  made. The  Message  dwells  at  length  upon 

the  affairs  of  Kansas . The  President  admits  that 
he  anticipated  that  the  Constitution  framed  by  the 
Lecompton  Convention  would  be  submitted  to  the 


action  of  the  people  of  the  Territory.  But  the  Kan- 
sas-Nebraska  Act  did  not  expressly  direct  any  por- 
tions to  be  so  submitted,  except  those  which  relate 
to  the  domestic  institution  of  slavery ; and  as  this 
portion  is  submitted,  he  argues  that,  whether  the 
Constitution  be  ratified  with  or  without  slavery,lhe 
Territory  should  at  once  be  admitted  into  the  Union 
as  a State. — The  difficulties  in  Utah  are  detailed  at 
length  ; the  rebellious  attitude  of  the  Mormons  un- 
der the  guidance  of  Brigham  Young  is  clearly  set 
forth ; and  the  necessity  is  urged  of  putting  down 
this  first  rebellion  in  a Territory  in  such  a manner 
as  to  make  it  the  last.  It  is  recommended  that  ap- 
propriations be  made  to  raise  the  additional  regi- 
ments required  for  this  purpose. — The  establish- 
ment of  a Territorial  Government  in  Arizona  is 
recommended.  This  Territory  now  contains  a con- 
siderable and  increasing  population,  who  need  gov- 
ernmental protection,  and  is  supposed  to  be  rich  in 
mineral  and  agricultural  resources ; besides  that, 
the  route  over  which  the  mails  to  the  Pacific  will 
be  carried  will  probably  pass  through  it. — The 
President  holds  that  under  the  war-making  power 
Congress  has  the  Constitutional  right  to  aid  in  the 
construction  of  a railroad  to  the  Pacific,  and,  with- 
out committing  himself  to  any  particular  route, 
urges  this  subject  upon  the  consideration  of  Con- 
gress.  In  view  of  the  probable  deficiency  in  the 

revenues,  the  issue  of  Treasury  Notes,  to  a limited 
amount,  is  recommended  by  the  President.  He 
considers  any  alteration  in  the  tariff  at  present  un- 
advisable,  and  urges  that  the  public  lands  should 
be,  as  far  as  possible,  reserved  for  actual  settlers, 
at  a moderate  price  ; recommends  that  the  present 
system  of  making  valuable  presents  to  the  Indian 
tribes  should  be  discontinued,  and  that  the  policy 
should  be  adopted  of  colonizing  them  in  suitable 
localities,  where  they  can  be  taught  the  rudiments 
of  education,  and  be  gradually  incited  to  adopt 
habits  of  industry. — He  advocates  a wise  economy 
in  public  expenditures,  without  withholding  the 
means  necessary  to  accomplish  important  national 
objects,  especially  such  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  public  defense.  Finally,  he  asks  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress  to  set  apart  at  least  two  days 
at  the  close  of  each  session,  during  which  no  new 
bills  shall  bo  presented  to  him,  in  order  that  he 
may  have  time  to  examine  all  bills  before  affixing 
to  them  his  signature. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  estimates  the  rev- 
enues of  the  present  fiscal  year  (including  last 
year’s  surplus  of  $17,710,114)  at  $75,926,875;  and 
the  expenditures  at  $74,064,756;  leaving  an  estima- 
ted surplus,  on  the  1st  of  July,  1859,  of  $1,862,119. 
But  on  account  of  the  financial  disturbances  of  the 
times  a large  amount  of  merchandise  imported  is 
warehoused ; and  as  the  duties  are  not  levied  until 
they  are  entered  for  consumption,  the  immediate 
expenditures  of  Government  will  exceed  the  re- 
ceipts. To  meet  this  temporary  emergency,  he 
asks  for  an  issue  of  Treasury  Notes  to  the  amount 
of  $20,000,000.  The  estimates  for  expenditures  do 
not  include  any  appropriations  which  may  arise 
from  the  original  action  of  Congress  during  the 
present  session ; so  that  the  actual  expenditures 
will  probably  very  considerably  exceed  the  esti- 
mated amount. 

The  Secretary  of  War  reports  that  the  army  of 
the  United  States  consists  nominally  of  17,984  men, 
i but  its  present  effective  force  is  but  15,764.  This 
force  is  inadequate  to  perform  the  work  of  guard- 
ing our  extended  frontier,  and  occupying  the  lines 
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of  communication  between  the  Valley  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  the  Pacific.  He  suggests  that  five  ad- 
ditional regiments  should  be  raised.  In  view  of 
the  present  hostile  attitude  of  the  Mormons,  in  spite 
of  the  assurances  of  Government  that  there  was  no 
intention  to  molest  them  on  account  of  their  relig- 
ious opinions,  he  urges  that  the  army  in  Utah  be 
reinforced  by  five  additional  regiments.  Several 
important  suggestions  are  made  for  increasing  the 
efficiency  of  the  army,  among  which  are  modifica- 
tions of  the  rule  of  promotion  by  seniority;  the 
providing  of  a retreat  for  infirm  and  disabled  offi- 
cers ; releasing  the  common  soldiers  from  the  per- 
formance of  work  as  laborers ; and  rendering  pro- 
motion by  commission  easily  and  certainly  obtain- 
able by  meritorious  men  in  the  ranks. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  reports  upon  the  dis- 
tribution of  our  naval  force.  Five  vessels  consti- 
tute the  Home  Squadron ; five  are  on  the  Pacific 
station ; three  in  the  Mediterranean ; three  on  the 
Brazil  station  ; three  on  the  African  coast ; and 
five  on  the  Chinese  station.  He  recommends  the 
construction  of  ten  new  war  steamers  of  light 
draught,  the  estimated  cost  of  which  will  be 
$2,300,000. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  reports  that  the 
total  amount  of  public  domain  was  originally 
1,450,000,000  acres.  Of  this,  exclusive  of  school 
lands,  401,604,988  acres  have  been  surveyed  and 
prepared  for  market.  The  total  number  of  acres 
that  have  been  disposed  of  by  claims,  grants,  and 
sales,  is  363,862,464;  which,  deducted  from  the 
original  quantity,  leaves  an  area  of  1,086,137,536 
acres  not  disposed  of.  During  the  period  embraced 
in  the  fiscal  year  1857,  and  the  first  quarter  of  1858, 
21,160,037  acres  have  been  disposed  of;  of  which 
5,116,000  acres  were  granted  to  railroads ; 7,381,010 
were  located  under  military  warrants;  3,862,475 
acres  returned  to  the  States  under  swamp  land 
grants ; and  5,300,550  were  sold  for  cash,  produc- 
ing $4,225,908,  a diminution  from  the  sales  of  the 
corresponding  period  of  last  year  of  $5,322,145, 
while  the  falling  off  in  the  location  of  land  warrants 
was  more  than  20  per  cent.,  showing  that  even  pre- 
vious to  the  financial  revulsion  the  investments  in 
wild  lands  had  greatly  decreased. — The  number  of 
Indians  within  the  territories  of  the  United  States 
is  estimated  at  325,000 ; and  the  Secretary  suggests 
important  modifications  in  the  policy  to  be  observed 
toward  them.  He  recommends  that  they  should 
be  gathered  into  smaller  reservations,  divided  into 
separate  farms,  upon  which  they  should  be  en- 
couraged to  erect  dwellings  for  themselves  and 
their  families ; they  should  have  the  right  of  sell- 
ing these  only  to  members  of  their  own  tribes; 
whites  should  not  be  allowed  to  settle  on  these 
reservations ; the  sale  of  ardent  spirits  among 
them  should  be  suppressed ; and  they  should  be 
instructed  in  agriculture  and  the  mechanical  arts ; 
while  useful  articles  should  be  purchased  and  dis- 
tributed among  them  per  capita . — Details  are  given 
of  the  operations  upon  the  various  wagon  roads  au- 
thorized by  the  last  Congress,  all  of  which  have 
been  vigorously  prosecuted. 

The  Postmaster-General  reports  that  there  are 
now  26,157  post-offices,  being  an  increase  of  1021 
during  the  year.  The  mails  are  now  carried 
77,906,067  miles,  at  a cost  of  $6,622,046.  The 
gross  revenues  of  the  Department,  including  the 
ocean  mail  service,  were  $8,053,951,  the  expendi- 
tures amounting  to  $11,507,670— leaving  a deficit 
of  $3,453,719. 


That  portion  of  the  President’8  Message  which 
relates  to  Kansas  has  excited  warm  opposition. 
In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Douglas  took  an  early  oppor- 
tunity of  expressing  his  dissent  from  the  conclu- 
sions of  the  President,  urging  that  the  principle  of 
“ popular  sovereignty,”  as  embodied  in  the  Kan- 
sas-Nebraska  Bill,  required  that  the  Constitution 
framed  by  the  Lecompton  Convention  should  be 
submitted  to  the  people  of  the  Territory.  Subse- 
quently, in  a long  and  able  speech,  he  assailed  the 
Lecompton  Constitution,  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
obnoxious  to  the  great  majority  of  the  people  of 
Kansas,  whom  it  deprived  of  the  power  of  regu- 
lating their  own  domestic  institutions.  He  sub- 
mitted an  41  enabling  bill”  authorizing  the  people 
of  Kansas  .to  form  a State  Constitution,  prepara- 
tory to  the  admission  of  the  Territory  into  the 
Union  as  a State.  Messrs.  Broderick  of  California, 
and  Stuart  of  Michigan,  are  the  only  Democratic 
Senators  who  have  tak^n  ground  upon  this  sub- 
ject with  Mr.  Douglas  against  the  Administration. 
Mr.  Pugh,  of  Ohio,  also  introduced  a bill  providing 
for  the  admission  of  Kansas  into  the  Union  under 
the  Lecompton  Constitution,  with  the  same  bound- 
aries as  were  defined  by  the  bill  of  the  last  Con- 
gress. It  also  requires  that  the  seventh  article  of 
that  Constitution,  relative  to  slavery,  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  direct  vote  of  the  qualified  electors 
on  the  7th  of  April  next,  and  that  the  returns  of 
this  election  shall  be  made  to  the  Governor  of  the 
Territory  instead  of  the  President  of  the  Conven- 
tion ; states  that  the  election  shall  be  conducted  in 
obedience  to  the  laws  in  force  on  the  7th  of  Novem- 
ber last ; also  provides  that  the  Constitution  shall 
not  be  so  construed  as  to  limit  or  impair  the  right 
of  the  people  to  at  any  time  call  a convention  for 
the  purpose  of  altering,  amending,  or  abolishing 
their  form  of  government,  subject  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States. — Both  Houses,  by  very 
decided  majorities,  passed  the  bill  authorizing  the 
issue  of  Treasury  Notes. 

New  complications  have  in  the  mean  while  arisen 
in  respect  to  Kansas.  Governor  Walker  returned 
from  the  Territory  to  Washington,  and,  after  con- 
ference with  the  President,  resigned  his  office — as- 
signing as  the  reason  that  41  the  grounds  assumed 
by  the  President  in  his  late  Message  to  Congress, 
and  in  recent  instructions  in  connection  with  the 
events  now  transpiring  here  and  in  Kansas,  admon- 
ish me  that,  as  Governor  of  that  Territory,  it  will 
no  longer  be  in  my  power  to  preserve  the  peace  or 
promote  the  public  welfare.”  Mr.  Stanton,  whs 
remained  as  Acting  Governor,  summoned  the  Ter- 
ritorial Legislature  to  convene  on  the  7th  of  De- 
cember. As  soon  as  this  was  known  at  Washing- 
ton Mr.  Stanton  was  removed,  and  General  Den- 
ver, the  Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs,  was  ap- 
pointed in  his  place.  The  Territorial  Legislature, 
in  the  mean  while,  came  together,  and  passed  a bill 
submitting  the  Lecompton  Constitution  to  the  peo- 
ple, at  an  election  to  be  held  on  the  4th  of  January 
— the  ballots  to  be  in  tlpree  forms:  “ Constitution 
with  Slavery,”  “Constitution  without  Slavery,” 
and  44  No  Lecompton  Constitution.”  A law  organ- 
izing a Territorial  militia,  having  been  vetoed  by 
Governor  Stanton,  was  reaffirmed  by  a majority  of 
more  than  two-thirds.  The  vote  upon  the  accept- 
ance of  the  Constitution, 44  with  or  without  slaver}',” 
was  taken,  as  directed,  on  the  21st  of  December. 
The  greater  portion  of  the  Free-State  men  abstain- 
ed from  voting,  and  the  Constitution,  44  with  slav- 
ery,” was  consequently  accepted  by  a decided  raa- 
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jority.  Fresh  hostilities  had  broken  out  between 
the  two  parties. 

Dispatches  have  been  received  from  Colonel 
Johnson,  the  commander  of  the  army  in  Utah , to 
the  7th  of  November.  The  different  trains  hail  at 
that  time  been  collected  near  the  mouth  of  Ham’s 
Fork,  after  a slow  and  tedious  march,  the  condition  j 
of  the  draught  animals  not  allowing  them  to  trav- 
el more  than  eleven  miles  a day,  although  the  roads 
were  good  and  the  weather  fine.  The  army  was 
on  the  march  for  Fort  Bridger,  to  dislodge  any  hos- 
tile forces  that  might  be  there.  No  direct  molest- 
ation had  been  offered  by  the  Mormons  ; and  the 
health  of  the  troops  was  good.  Brigham  Young 
had,  under  date  of  October  16,  addressed  a letter  to 
Colonel  Alexander,  reiterating  his  purpose  to  op- 
pose the  advance  of  the  troops  by  force,  and  warn- 
ing the  commanding  officer  not  to  attempt  to  bring 
an  army  into  the  Territory.  Letters  had  been 
found  upon  the  person  of  a prisoner,  purporting  to 
be  orders  from  the  Mormon  General,  Wells,  com- 
manding his  subordinate  to  harass  and  annoy  the 
troops  in  every  possible  w’ay ; to  stampede  their 
animals,  set  fire  to  their  trains,  and  burn  the  coun- 
try before  them  and  on  their  flanks.  Colonel  John- 
son says  that  if  a long  interval  should  pass  without 
his  being  heard  from,  it  must  be  attributed  to  the 
difficulty  of  sending  expresses  in  the  winter  across 
the  mountains. 

SOUTHERN  AMERICA. 

In  Mexico , President  Comonfort,  by  a sudden 
coup  d'etat  executed  on  the  17th  of  December,  has 
taken  the  reins  of  government  wholly  into  his  own 
hands,  abrogating  the  constitution  recently  adopt- 
ed, dispersing  the  National  Congress,  and  proclaim- 
ing himself  absolute  Dictator.  The  movement  was 
made  almost  simultaneously  at  the  Capital,  at 
Puebla,  and  Vera  Cruz.  He  promises  in  three 
months  to  convoke  an  Extraordinary  Congress  to 
draft  a new  Constitution,  which  shall  be  submit- 
ted to  the  votes  of  the  people,  and  if  it  is  not  ac- 
cepted by  them  it  is  to  be  returned  to  be  amended 
according  to  the  wish  of  the  majority.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  government  is  to  be  carried  on  by 
a Council,  the  members  of  which  are  to  be  appoint- 
ed, and  their  functions  defined  by  the  Dictator. 

General  William  Walker’s  Nicaragua  Expedition 
has  reached  a sudden  and  unexpected  termination. 
Leaving  New  Orleans,  as  noted  in  our  last  Record, 
in  the  steamer  Fashion , he  sailed  to  Mobile  Bay, 
where  stores  and  supplies  were  taken  on  board, 
and  set  out,  on  the  Uth  of  November,  for  Nicaragua. 
On  the  24th  the  steamer  reached  the  mouth  of  the 
Colorado,  a branch  of  the  San  J uan,  where  a detach- 
ment of  about  50  men,  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
Frank  Anderson,  was  landed,  who  proceeded  up  the 
river.  The  Fashion  then  proceeded  to  Grevtown, 
where  a landing  was  quietly  effected,  although  the 
United  States  sloop-of-war  Saratoga  lay  in  the  har- 
bor. Intrenchments  were  thrown  up  on  Punta  Are- 
nas, and  the  military  character  of  the  expedition  be- 
came apparent.  On  the  6th  of  December  the  United 
States  frigate  1 Vabash,  Commodore  Paulding,  ar- 
rived. The  American  vessels  took  up  a position 
commanding  the  camp  of  the  filibusters,  who  were 
summoned  to  surrender.  They  complied  with  the 
demand,  and  the  men  were  shipped  on  board  the 
American  vessels  to  be  brought  home.  Walker, 
upon  giving  his  word  of  honor  to  surrender  himself 
on  his  arrival  at  New  York,  was  permitted  to  re- 
turn by  the  regular  steamer  from  Aspinwall.  The 
propriety  of  the  course  taken  by  Commodore  Pauld- 


ing in  arresting  Walker  upon  foreign  soil  has  been 
questioned.  He  says,  in  his  dispatch  to  Govern- 
ment : 14 1 could  not  regard  Walker  and  his  follow- 
ers in  any  other  light  than  as  outlaws  who  had  es- 
caped from  the  vigilance  of  the  officers  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  left  our  shores  for  the  purpose  of 
rapine  and  murder;  and  I saw  no  other  way  to 
vindicate  the  law  and  redeem  the  honor  of  our 
country  than  by  disarming  and  sending  them 
home.  In  so  doing  I am  sensible  of  the  responsi- 
bility I have  incurred,  and  look  confidently  to  the 
Government  for  my  justification.”  Walker,  upon 
his  arrival  in  the  United  States,  proceeded  to  Wash- 
ington, and  presented  himself  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  as  a prisoner  of  State.  Mr.  Cass  refused  to 
recognize  him  as  such,  stating  that  it  was  only 
through  the  action  of  the  Judiciary  that  he  could 
be  lawfully  held  to  answer  any  charges  against 
him.  He  was  then  released  from  the  custody  of 
the  United  States  Marshal,  in  whose  charge  he  had 
come  from  New  York. 

EUROPE. 

Parliament  waB  opened  on  the  8th  of  December, 
considerably  earlier  than  usual,  on  account,  as  was 
stated  in  the  Queen’s  Speech,  of  the  prevailing  com- 
mercial distress.  The  bill  indemnifying  the  Bank 
of  England  for  issuing  notes  beyond  the  amount 
prescribed  by  its  charter  was  passed.  Parliament 
thereupon  adjourned  till  February. — Renewed  at- 
tempts have  been  made  to  launch  the  Leviathan , 
but  the  vessel  has  as  yet  been  moved  only  a small 
part  of  the  required  distance. 

The  Legislative  Body  of  France  has  been  called 
together.  Count  de  Moray,  the  President,  spoke 
of  the  unexampled  financial  crisis  which  had  fallen 
upon  the  labor  and  industry  of  the  country ; but 
said  that  the  institutions  of  credit  and  commerce 
had  proved  their  solidity  and  were  gathering  the 
fruits  of  their  prudence : which  indicated  prodi- 
gious resources,  and  must  give  to  the  whole  world 
a high  idea  of  the  power  of  France.  In  fact,  the 
financial  distress  seems  to  have  been  felt  in  France 
much  less  sensibly  than  in  the  other  commercial 
States  of  Europe. — Messrs.  Carnot  and  Goudchaux, 
two  of  the  Republican  members  elected  from  Paris, 
refused  to  take  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  Emperor, 
and  their  seats  were  declared  vacant.  Three  oth- 
er of  the  Republican  deputies  took  the  oath,  and 
assumed  their  seats.  The  leading  Parisian  journal, 
Im  Prtsse , has  been  suspended  for  two  months  on 
account  of  a political  article  to  which  a revolution- 
ary tendency  was  ascribed. 

In  the  north  of  Europe  the  monetary  revulsion 
has  been  great.  Hamburg,  in  particular,  has  suf- 
fered severely. 

The  attempt  to  raise  the  vessels  sunk  at  Sebas- 
topol has  been  abandoned.  The  vessels  are  so  deep- 
ly buried  in  mud  and  earth  that  the  expense  of 
raising  them  would  exceed  their  value.  They  will 
be  blown  to  pieces,  and  taken  up  piecemeal. 

THE  EAST. 

From  India  there  is  little  positive  intelligence. 
General  Havelock  and  the  forces  at  Lucknow  were 
in  a very  perilous  situation.  Exclusive  of  the 
wounded,  the  number  of  troops  shut  up  in  the 
Residency  was  only  1400,  while  the  strength  of  the 
enemy  in  the  neighborhood  of  fhe  city  is  estimated 
at  70,0^0.  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  at  the  latest  dates, 
had  just  set  out  from  Cawnpore  for  Lucknow  at 
the  head  of  5000  men.  The  kingdom  of  Oude  is 
now  the  chief  seat  of  war.  Since  the  fall  of  Delhi 
no  new  outbreaks  of  importance  have  occurred. 
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The  troops  dispatched  from  England  were  rapidly 
arriving. 

Mr.  Townsend  Harris,  our  Envoy  to  Japan , has  j 
concluded  a treaty  with  the  Government  of  that  ( 
country,  by  which  important  commercial  advant- 
ages  are  secured.  American  vessels  are  to  be  al-  ( 
lowed  to  visit  the  port  of  Xangasaki  for  supplies ; 
a vice-consul  may  be  appointed  for  Hakodadi,  and 
Americans  may  permanently  reside  there  and  at 


Simoda.  American  gold  and  silver  are  to  be  taken 
for  supplies,  at  the  same  value,  weight  for  weight, 
as  Japanese,  deducting  six  per  cent,  for  recoining. 
Heretofore,  owing  to  the  relative  value  of  gold  in 
Japan  being  only  about  three  times  that  of  silver, 
a loss  of  seventy-five  per  cent,  was  undergone  in 
making  payments.  Americans  committing  offenses 
in  Japan  are  to  be  tried  by  the  Consul-General 
according  to  American  law. 


I'itainj  fttirtB. 


The  Life  and  Times  of  Aaron  Burr , by  J.  P au- 
tos. (Published  by  Mason  Brothers.)  44  Not  so 
bad  as  he  seems,”  might  have  furnished  the  motto 
to  this  lively  and  well-wrought  biography.  Wo 
do  not  mean  that  the  author  is  so  intent  on  white- 
washing his  subject  from  the  foul  and  spotted  rep- 
utation which  has  clung  to  him  for  half  a century, 
as  to  lose  sight  of  the  facts  on  which  the  prevailing 
opinion  is  founded ; but  in  a spirit  of  the  largest 
charitable  construction  he  presents  the  most  favor- 
able aspect  of  Aaron  Burr’s  career,  and  gives  prom- 
inence to  the  redeeming  qualities  which  are  found, 
to  a certain  extent,  even  in  the  most  profiigato 
characters.  Mr.  Parton,  however,  in  his  zeal  for 
what  he  deems  historical  justice,  does  not  become 
the  apologist  for  base  or  malignant  conduct.  lie 
does  not  set  up  Aaron  Burr  in  any  respect  as  a 
model  of  good  behavior,  nor  does  he  attempt  to 
throw  a shining  vail  over  his  natural  deformities ; 
but  he  endeavors  to  make  him  out  to  be  less  of  a 
moral  monster  than  has  generally  been  taken  for 
granted  by  the  American  public.  According  to 
the  facts  brought  out  in  this  volume,  however,  lit- 
tle can  be  said  in  favor  of  Burr,  but  that  he  was  not 
a sensualist  of  the  brutal  order ; that  he  had  warm 
domestic  attachments,  in  spite  of  his  roving  pro- 
pensities; that  he  was  pliable,  smooth,  and  court- 
eous in  his  social  relations ; and  that  he  was  liberal 
in  money  matters  even  beyond  the  limits  of  a pro- 
fuse generosity.  Add  to  this,  that  he  was  a brave 
and  dashing  military  genius,  you  have  in  a nut- 
shell the  sum  total  of  the  qualities  which  rescue  his 
name  from  ineffable  contempt.  He  was  born  an 
intriguer.  He  never  went  in  a straight  path  when 
& crooked  one  was  to  be  found.  He  always  pre- 
ferred to  gain  an  object  by  stratagem  than  to  win  it 
by  fair  and  open  dealing.  While  he  was  a mere 
boy  at  college  (which  he  entered  almost  before  ho 
was  out  of  his  long-clothcs)  he  wrote  letters  in  ci- 
pher. At  an  early  age  he  was  rebellious  against 
authority.  His  own  will  was  his  only  law.  Be- 
fore he  was  a dozen  years  old  he  had  twice  run 
away  from  home.  lie  was  an  orphan  from  infan- 
cy, and  was  doubtless  treated  with  little  tact  or 
gentleness  by  the  stern  Puritan  relatives  to  whose 
care  he  was  intrusted ; but  no  parental  influence, 
however  affectionate,  would  probably  have  kept 
down  the  Old  Adam  within  him,  which  was  in  full 
blast  from  the  beginning  of  his  precocious  boyhood. 
After  leaving  college,  he  thought  at  one  time  that 
he  would  become  a clergyman.  He  came,  as  we 
might  say,  of  religious  blood.  His  grandfather 
'Mis  the  famous  Calvinistic  saint  of  New  England, 
Jonathan  Edwards.  His  mother,  who  inherited 
the  beauty  of  holiness  from  her  renowned  sire,  was 
a paragon  of  sweet  piety.  The  father  of  Burr  him- 
self was  a New  Jersey  divine  of  power  and  wide 
influence.  But  there  was  no  seed  of  grace  in  the 


purely  secular  Aaron,  and  after  trying  divinity  for 
a while  with  the  great  Bellamy  of  Connecticut,  he 
threw  up  the  study,  the  profession,  and  the  West- 
minster Assembly’s  Catechism,  with  no  better  sub- 
stitute in  their  place  than  a certain  hybrid  evan- 
gel, compounded  out  of  the  united  revelations  of 
Chesterfield  and  Voltaire.  From  that  time  he  ac- 
knowledged a sort  of  discipleship  to  those  eminent 
worthies,  and  there  was  certainly  nothing  in  his 
subsequent  life  at  war  with  his  fidelity  to  their 
principles. 

Upon  entering  the  Revolutionary  army  after  the 
battle  of  Lexington,  he  found  himself  in  a more 
congenial  situation  than  at  the  feet  of  his  quondam 
Gamaliel  in  Connecticut.  He  had  a passionate 
love  for  the  discipline  and  adventure  of  military 
life.  Nor  was  he  indifferent  to  its  pomp  and  dis- 
play. His  audacious  courage  was  questioned  by 
no  one.  He  became  a skillful  officer  by  a sort  of 
natural  military  instinct.  Even  Washington,  for 
a time,  conceived  a favorable  impression  of  the 
brave  young  officer,  and  made  him  a member  of 
his  military  family.  But  there  could  be  no  affini- 
ty or  permanent  alliance  between  two  souls  so  dif- 
ferently constituted.  Washington,  with  his  insight 
into  character  and  demand  for  integrity,  soon  learn- 
ed to  regard  the  reckless  adventurer  with  distrust, 
and  probably  w ith  aversion.  Burr,  on  his  part, 
could  find  nothing  to  admire  in  the  character  of 
Washington.  The  Fabian  wisdom  of  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  was  altogether  too  slow  for  his 
taste.  His  reckless  spirit  prompted  him  to  dash 
ahead,  w ithout  regard  to  consequences ; and  it  was 
w ith  profound  disgust  that  he  saw  his  counsels 
thwarted  by  the  deliberate  sagacity  of  Washington. 
He  came  to  look  upon  him  as  an  honest  country 
gentleman,  of  ordinary  intellect  though  of  good 
purposes,  but  quite  too  much  of  an  old  fogy  to  be 
intrusted  with  the  lead  of  the  American  arms. 
Luckily  he  did  not  succeed  in  inoculating  many 
with  his  owm  prejudices. 

The  best  portion  of  Burr's  life  was  during  the 
practice  of  his  profession  at  the  New  York  bar  im- 
mediately after  the  Revolution.  His  manner  of 
preparing  for  its  duties  was  quite  characteristic. 
Reversing  the  usual  order  of  becoming  W'ell  ground- 
ed in  legal  principles  before  learning  the  details 
of  practice,  he  made  a short  cut  to  the  bar,  and 
plunged  at  once  into  the  heart  of  the  business. 
Having  formed  an  arrangement  with  a noted  prac- 
titioner, who,  for  a certain  sum  of  money,  was  to 
devote  to  him  a specified  time  every  day,  he  gavo 
himself  wholly  to  the  study  of  legal  routine.  His 
master  was  to  answer  all  his  questions,  solve  all 
his  difficulties,  settle  all  doubtful  points  that  came 
up,  so  that  he  could  rapidly  become  master  of  the 
weapons  of  his  profession,  and  at  all  events  be  made 
expert,  if  not  profound.  After  pursuing  this  metb- 
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od  for  six  months,  he  felt  himself  adequate  to  the 
demands  of  the  profession,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar,  though  not  without  stretching  a point  in  order 
to  relax  the  rules  in  his  favor.  Commencing  prac- 
tice in  Albany,  he  met  with  brilliant  success,  and 
in  about  a year  and  a half  removed  to  New  York, 
and  at  once  took  a high  position  at  the  bar. 

Up  to  this  time  his  biographer  maintains  that 
his  character  and  conduct  appear  only  in  an  hon- 
orable light.  He  had  displayed  only  his  best 
qualities — his  courage,  his  activity,  his  generosity, 
his  address — the  cloven  foot  had  not  yet  been  made 
prominent.  But  his  career  at  the  bar,  from  its  very 
commencement,  showed  the  love  of  intrigue,  and 
the  unscrupulous  cunning  in  the  attainment  of  his 
ends,  which  were  the  key-notes  of  his  subsequent 
character.  He  carried  no  heavy  metal,  but  relied 
on  the  cut  and  thrust  of  his  polished  rapier.  In 
preparing  his  causes  for  trial  he  left  no  stone  un- 
turned to  insure  success.  No  man  at  the  bar  could 
ever  boast  of  discovering  a daw  in  his  prelimina- 
ries, or  of  carrying  a point  against  him  by  surprise. 
At  the  same  time  he  was  full  of  legal  stratagems. 
No  means  were  too  trivial  for  his  purpose ; his  forte 
was  in  playing  on  the  weaknesses  of  human  nature. 
His  self-possession  was  always  perfect.  It  is  said 
that  he  never  lost  a cause  which  he  personally  con- 
ducted. 

But  these  halcyon  days  were  destined  to  find  a 
speedy  close.  Colonel  Burr  became  involved  in  the 
vortex  of  politics ; he  tasted  the  intoxication  of  of- 
fice; then  came  the  fatal  tragedy  of  1804;  the  in- 
trigues of  the  Southwest  were  soon  followed  by  trial 
for  treason,  and  at  length  the  bold  adventurer  was 
forced  to  flee  his  native  land,  friendless,  penniless, 
ruined  in  his  personal  fortunes,  and  disgraced  be- 
fore the  public. 

During  his  exile  in  Europe  his  teeming  brain 
was  infested  with  all  sorts  of  schemes  and  projects 
— some  for  the  promotion  of  his  ambition,  some  for 
the  improvement  of  his  finances — but  none  of  them 
proved  successful ; and  after  several  years  of  wan- 
dering in  foreign  lands  he  once  more  sought  an  asy- 
lum in  New  York,  where  he  continued  to  survive 
his  disgrace  for  more  than  twenty  years,  and  pre- 
serving nearly  to  the  last  moment  the  gayety,  vi- 
vacity, and  love  of  excitement  which  made  him 
an  image  of  the  dancing  old  man  of  Anacreon. 
Profuse  to  madness  in  his  expenditures  whenever 
money  came  into  his  hands — losing  considerable 
sums  by  reckless  speculation — and  at  length  taken 
from  the  practice  of  his  profession  by  the  infirmities 
of  age,  he  was  indebted  to  the  charity  of  a gener- 
ous friend  for  the  home  of  his  closing  years.  Sport- 
ive and  merry  to  tile  last,  he  “died  and  made  no 
sign.”  llis  remains  w ere  buried  at  the  feet  of  his 
father  and  grandfather  in  the  cemetery  at  Prmce- 
ton,  according  to  his  own  request,  showing  that 
some  natural  emotion  yet  lingered  in  his  cold  and 
frivolous  heart. 

In  the  composition  of  this  work  Mr.  Parton  has 
exhibited  a genuine  talent  for  historical  research 
and  biographic  delineation.  He  has  faithfully 
worked  over  an  immense  mass  of  materials,  dili- 
gently gleaning  information  both  from  consultation 
with  the  survivors  of  Burr  and  from  the  patient  ex- 
amination of  documentary  evidence.  His  skill  in 
the  arrangement  and  construction  of  a narrative  is 
remarkable.  With  the  slightest  spice  of  Carlyle- 
ism,  shown  especially  in  the  headings  of  his  chap- 
ters, his  style  is  brilliant,  lively,  and  often  pictur- 
esque. He  is  not  free  from  a certain  taste  for  the 


bold  and  even  erratic  elements  of  character,  but  no 
unmanly  prejudices  impair  the  freedom  of  his  mind, 
and  he  shows  himself  a person  of  “ wide  likings" 
and  large  appreciation.  In  illustration  of  this,  we 
may  refer  to  his  admirable  chapter  on  Jonathan 
Edwards,  in  which  he  renders  as  discriminating 
justice  to  the  great  New  ♦England  Calvinist,  and 
the  system  which  he  represents,  as  he  has  attempt- 
ed to  do  throughout  the  work  to  his  degenerate  an- 
tipodal descendant. 

Debit  and  Credit , translated  from  the  German  of 
Gustav  Freytag.  (Published  by  Harper  and 
Brothers.)  In  the  preface  to  this  volume,  by  Chev- 
alier Bunsen,  it  is  described  as  the  most  popular 
German  novel  of  the  age.  Although  it  is  exclu- 
sively a w ork  of  fiction,  without  any  social  or  po- 
litical purpose  in  view',  it  presents  a striking  de- 
lineation of  the  condition  of  the  higher  and  middle 
classes  in  Prussia,  accompanied  by  illustrations  of 
great  poetic  beaut}'.  The  author  is  distinguished 
both  as  a dramatic  writer  and  a journalist,  but  his 
highest  reputation  rests  on  the  present  work.  It 
will  be  read  with  interest  in  this  country  for  its 
noble  aspirations  after  civil  freedem  and  popular 
education,  for  its  profound  insight  into  character, 
its  tone  of  cordial  and  human  sympathy,  and  its 
faithful  and  animated  descriptions  of  nature. 

Lives  of  American  Merchants , by  Freeman 
Hust.  (Published  by  Derby  and  Jackson.)  Mr. 
Hunt,  the  distinguished  representative  of  “ com- 
mercial literature"  in  this  country,  has  performed 
an  excellent  service  in  the  preparation  of  the  biog- 
raphies of  several  eminent  American  merchants. 
The  second  volume  of  his  work  is  now  issued,  con- 
taining the  lives  of  Elias  Hasket  Derby,  Stephen 
Allen,  Amos  Lawrence,  Abbott  Lawrence,  John 
Jacob  Astor,  Judah  Touro,  and  several  others. 
Most  of  the  persons  delineated  in  this  volume  were 
men  of  strongly-marked  points  of  character,  many 
of  them  occupied  a high  position  in  the  history  of 
American  commerce,  and  the  narrative  of  their 
lives,  as  here  given,  possesses  a much  more  than 
ordinary  interest. 

Lucy  Howard's  Journal , by  Mrs.  L.  H.  Sigour- 
ney. (Published  by  Harper  and  Brothers.)  The 
records  preserved  in  this  volume  commence  with 
the  date  of  nearly  half  a century  since.  They  de- 
scribe the  experience  of  a young  Connecticut  maid- 
en through  the  various  phases  of  school-girl  life, 
initiation  into  housekeeping,  journej'ing,  courtship, 
marriage,  and  emigration  to  the  West.  In  a style 
of  extreme  simplicity,  bordering  on  quaintness, 
they  present  a transparent  revelation  of  person- 
al history,  which  can  not  fail  to  interest  by  its 
naturalness  and  tender  feeling,  while  their  illus- 
trations of  the  olden  time  have  a certain  historical 
value. 

Ticknor  and  Fields  have  issued  a new  story  by 
Mrs.  Anna  Cora  Ritchie  (Mrs.  Mowatt),  enti- 
tled Twin  Hoses,  founded  on  her  recollections  of  the 
stage ; and  a collection  of  Stories  and  Legends , by 
Grace  Greenwood,  embodying  several  interest- 
ing incidents  in  her  European  travels. 

Songs  and  Poems  o the  South , by  A.  B.  Meek. 
(Published  by  S.  II.  Goetzel  and  Co.)  The  ele- 
ments of  poetr}*  in  the  scenery,  climate,  and  tradi- 
tions of  the  South,  have  received  ample  justice 
from  the  author  of  this  volume.  He  writes  with 
genuine  love  of  his  themes,  and  under  this  potent 
inspiration  his  verse  finds  vitality  and  fervor,  al- 
though the  composition  of  poetry  is  only  an  epi- 
sode to  the  main  pursuits  of  his  life. 
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Mental  and  moral  pauperism.— Max- 

ims  which  address  the  understandings  of  men 
through  their  variety  afe  rarely  subjected  to  that 
process  of  analysis  which  humbles  and  disenchants, 
and  the  maxims  which  parade  the  doctrine  of  hu- 
man progress  furnish  nutriment  so  delicious  to  in- 
dividual complacency  that  they  often  seriously  in- 
terfere with  individual  improvement.  Thus  we 
are  never  wearied  in  asserting  that  the  thoughts 
of  all  original  thinkers  become  the  property  of  the 
race ; that  a victory  for  conscience  and  reason  once 
won  is  never  lost ; that  the  philosopher  of  five  cen- 
turies ago  would  be  amazed  at  the  truths  now 
taught  in  our  common  schools ; and  that  even  if 
the  great  men  of  the  past  w'ere  giants,  and  we  are 
pigmies,  we  are  still  pigmies  perched  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  giants,  and  can  see  farther  than  they. 

But  in  the  lazy  satisfaction  of  contemplating 
statements  so  consoling  as  these,  we  are  tempted 
to  forget  that  the  difference  between  the  man  who 
thinks  and  lives  and  the  man  who  repeats  and  veg- 
etates— between  the  man  of  character  and  the  man 
of  routine — is  a difference  of  immense  moment ; 
that  the  truisms  into  which  we  translate  the  wis- 
dom and  virtue  of  past  ages  are  deprived,  in  the 
process  of  translation,  of  the  life  and  flavor  of  the 
originals ; and  that  though  we  may  succeed  to  the 
discoveries  and  creations  of  genius,  we  do  not  there- 
by succeed  to  its  faculties  and  inspirations.  The 
truth  is,  that  the  real  question  relates  to  our  men- 
tal and  moral  condition  ; to  our  moods,  capacities, 
and  wills  ; to  our  depth  or  shallowness — our  eleva- 
tion or  meanness  as  men ; and  wo  must  strip  our 
minds  of  all  the  fine  phrases  which  cover  and  adorn 
our  essential  nature,  and  unflinchingly  gaze  at  the 
image  of  ourselves  faithfully  reflected  in  conscious- 
ness and  conscience  before  we  bluster  about  pro- 
gress and  assert  our  superiority  to  the  past. 

Perhaps  the  chief  source  of  our  delusion  pro- 
ceeds from  the  fact  that  we  possess  the  accumula- 
ted wisdom  of  the  world  in  books,  and  that  in 
reading  these  we  seem  to  have  mastered  the  knowl- 
edge of  sixty  centuries  of  men.  Who  can  doubt 
that  we  know  more  than  Bacon,  when  we  know  all 
that  Bacon  knew,  and  all  that  has  been  added  to 
knowledge  since  Bacon  lived?  But,  in  respect 
even  to  knowledge,  few  of  us  have  entered  upon  our 
inheritance,  not  because  we  have  neglected  to  study 
and  acquire,  but  because  we  are  feeble  in  our  per- 
ceptions, and  mentally  incompetent  to  grasp  what 
is  preserved  in  our  books.  The  difficulty  of  put- 
ting a great  mind  into  a little  one  is  as  insuperable 
now  as  at  the  time  of  the  Pharaohs.  Truly,  to 
know  is  vividly  to  reproduce.  No  deep  thought, 
no  comprehensive  generalization,  ever  really  pen- 
etrated into  a shallow  or  pinched  intellect ; no 
generous  and  heroic  action  was  ever  domesticated 
in  a mean  heart.  We  chatter  about  these  matters, 
but  their  life  and  substance  are  hidden  from  us. 
Knowledge,  like  religion,  must  be  44  experienced” 
in  order  to  be  known.  The  objective  progress  of 
arts,  sciences,  and  letters  may  be  perfectly  con- 
sistent with  our  individual  ignorance  and  inca- 
pacity. The  science  of  metaphysics  has  advanced 
since  Socrates,  but  to  how  many  praters  on  the 
philosophy  of  the  human  mind  is  Socrates  still  an 
impenetrable  mystery  ? How  many  of  our  politi- 
cians and  patriots  ean  be  said  to  know  any  thing 


at  all  of  the  character  of  Washington  ? Each 
man's  levity,  bigotry,  ignorance,  vice,  or  little- 
ness, erects  a wall  of  adamant  between  himself 
and  whatever  is  profound,  comprehensive,  wise, 
good,  or  great.  He  knows  nothing  and  appreeb 
ates  nothing  which  he  has  not  earned  the  right  te 
know  and  appreciate.  He  is  blind  to  the  signs  of 
that  subtle  freemasonry  by  which  thought  com- 
municates with  thought.  The  ideas  of  genius  and 
the  deeds  of  heroes  and  saints  refuse  to  house  in 
his  commonplaces;  and  though  he  may  strut  in 
the  “foremost  files  of  time,"  and  tickle  his  vanity 
with  the  conceit  of  living  in  the  world’s  most  en- 
lightened period,  and  survey  with  pitying  derision 
the  mistakes  of  dead  sages  and  the  credulities  of 
historic  martyrs,  he  is  still  inexorably  consigned, 
by  a chronology  of  the  soul  that  flouts  at  the  ordi- 
nary distinctions  of  time,  to  his  due  place  among 
the  lower  natures  of  an  elder  age. 

This  fact  of  the  incommunicability  of  thought, 
except  to  minds  that  think ; of  aspirations,  except 
to  natures  that  aspire ; and  the  resolute  refusal  of 
vital  ideas  to  acknowledge  mechanical  truisms  for 
their  representatives,  makes  the  problem  less  puz- 
zling of  the  assumed  discrepancy  between  the  con- 
victions of  men  and  their  actions.  This  discrep- 
ancy is  rather  apparent  than  real,  for  the  convic- 
tions of  men  are  to  be  deduced  from  their  actions 
and  lives,  and  not  sought  in  the  opinions  to  which 
their  understandings  indolently  assent,  but  which 
their  hearts  repudiate  and  their  wills  decline  to 
adopt.  Opinions  arc  not  ideas,  but  the  mere  out- 
side appearances  of  ideas.  All  ideas  deserving  the 
name  have  their  roots  in  the  nature  of  the  thinker. 
They  are  appetites,  passions,  sentiments,  or  aspi- 
rations in  an  intellectual  form — the  account  which 
intelligence  renders  to  a man  of  the  instincts  which 
prompt  his  conduct.  His  ideas  he  obtains  through 
his  nature  or  character ; his  opinions  through  his 
eyes  and  ears;  and  opinions  never  deepen  into 
ideas,  and  become  ingrafted  into  character,  unless 
he  has  some  affinities  with  the  objects  to  which 
they  relate.  The  hypocrisy  of  life  consists  in  liv- 
ing in  a low  order  of  ideas  for  pleasure,  while  we 
are  prompted  by  vanity  to  sport  a high  order  of 
opinions  for  show.  Crises,  public  or  private,  which 
call  for  immediate  action,  at  once  determine  what 
we  really  think  by  demonstrating  what  we  really 
are,  and  the  majorities  for  reason,  right,  and  truth 
then  dwindle  into  small  minorities  indeed. 

If,  then,  we  expel  from  our  minds  all  opinions 
which  are  “under  the  safeguards  of  vanity;”  if 
we  resolutely  try  the  age  we  live  in  by  vital  tests, 
and  refuse  to  be  deluded  by  declamation,  we  shall 
find  that  there  really  exists  beneath  the  fair  ap- 
pearances of  our  social  life  an  immense  amount  of 
what  we  should  call  Intellectual  and  Moral  Pau- 
perism— a pauperism  as  worthy  to  be  probed  to  its 
sources  by  the  philosopher,  as  are  the  more  ordi- 
nary and  visible  forms  of  it,  which  attract  the  at- 
tention of  the  economist.  We  call  it  Pauperism, 
because  we  can  hit  upon  no  more  expressive  term 
to  designate  the  poor,  meagre,  feeble,  stinted,  and 
dependent  natures  who  crowd  the  almshouses  and 
hospitals  of  the  world  of  mind  ; who  scramble  for 
the  crumbs  which  fall  from  the  tables  of  richer  in- 
tellects ; who,  from  defect  of  mental  life,  are  in- 
competent to  get  their  own  mental  living;  and 
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who,  while  they  appear  outwardly  independent 
and  self-sufficing,  inwardly  beg,  and  creep,  and 
cringe.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  these 
paupers  are  not  confined  to  what  are  styled  the 
poorer  classes,  but  that  their  indigence  and  ineffi- 
ciency peep  out  from  respectable  silk  and  broad- 
cloth, and  stare  at  us  from  prominent  positions  in 
society,  politics,  and  the  learned  professions.  Strive 
as  they  may  to  conceal  their  bankruptcy  of  nature 
by  a certain  intellectual  smirk  and  swagger,  in 
which  conceit  apes  capacity,  the  fact  still  becomes 
fatally  manifest  the  moment  that  circumstances 
demand  the  reality  and  refuse  the  semblance  of 
ability.  And  then  how  many  men  there  are  who 
have  lost  all  feeling  of  independence  — men  who 
can  not  stand  upright ; whose  knees  bend  at  the 
presence  of  rough  power;  who  arc  victims  of  the 
last  word  or  the  last  argument ; who  lean  by  in- 
stinct on  more  vigorous  natures;  who  crawd  at 
the  feet  of  the  leaders  by  whom  they  have  been 
pushed  or  bullied  into  certain  cliques,  sects,  or 
parties,  and,  mentally  and  morally  prostrated,  are 
paupers  confessed ! 

There  are  two  modes  of  accounting  for  this 
wide-spread  mendicity  of  soul.  It  may  be  referred 
to  original  defect  or  littleness  of  individual  nature 
issuing  naturally  in  self-sufficient  or  servile  insuf- 
ficiency. This  theory  makes  stupidity  an  import- 
ant element  in  the  plan  of  Divine  Providence,  and 
implies  that  God  creates  some  souls  with  the  in- 
tention that,  in  this  world,  they  shall  dwindle 
rather  than  develop.  Another  and  far  more  hope- 
ful view  of  the  matter  refers  this  pauperism  to 
mistakes  and  misdirections  in  the  education  of  the 
mind ; for  however  great  may  be  the  original  dif- 
ferences in  pow  er  among  individuals,  they  are  still 
differences  of  degree  and  not  of  kind.  The  weak- 
est, stupidest,  and  most  barren  of  human  beings 
was  in  childhood  a fresh  and  living  force  ; and  he 
has  still  buried  within  him  an  unquenchable  prin- 
ciple of  vitality,  which  allies  him  in  kind  to  Sbaks- 
peare  and  Newton,  however  covered  up  this  prin- 
ciple may  be  now  by  layer  on  layer  of  deadening 
habits.  If  this  were  suddenly  stung  into  activity, 
the  man  would  leap  out  of  his  cerements  of  preju- 
dice, custom,  and  sorry  self-content,  and  be  trans- 
formed from  a dull  digesting  machine  into  a living 
person.  Such  a resurrection  actually  occurs  when 
some  fortunate  incident,  be  it  of  agony  or  rapture, 
speaks  the  abrupt  and  startling  word  which  cuts 
its  way  to  the  sleeping  soul,  and  compels  it  to 
wake.  But  it  could  have  needed  no  electric  shock 
to  bring  it  to  life,  if  it  had  observed  the  genial 
conditions  of  life  from  the  beginning.  God  made 
the  person ; his  own  folly,  or  more  frequently  the 
folly  of  others,  early  paralyzed  his  pow'er,  and 
turned  him  into  that  bundle  of  sensations,  memo- 
ries, and  habits,  which  we  are  wont  to  dignify  with 
the  name  of  man. 

If  every  created  soul  has  thus  an  indestructible 
individuality,  capable  of  indefinite  growth,  or,  at 
least,  capable  of  growing  into  the  moral  and  men- 
tal stature  of  man  or  woman,  the  causes  which 
weaken  this  individual  force,  and  arrest  this 
growth,  are  directly  traceable  to  a violation  of  the 
laws  of  mind,  in  the  modes  or  accidents  of  educa- 
tion. Education,  in  its  largest  sense,  includes,  of 
course,  all  the  influences  w'hich  operate  on  the 
mind  from  infancy ; hut  even  in  its  restricted  ap- 
plication to  the  school  and  the  college,  it  is  heavily 
responsible  for  the  processes  by  which  mental 
forces  are  turned  into  mental  paupers.  One  hardly 


has  patience  in  thinking  of  the  many  ingenious  de- 
vices of  conscientious  pedants  to  murder  the  minds 
given  them  to  develop.  With  a very  imperfect 
notion  of  what  an  immortal  being  is;  with  no  del- 
icate perception  of  the  peculiarities  of  youthful  in- 
telligence ; and,  in  their  conceit  of  practicability, 
scorning  as  metaphysical  the  ideas  of  education 
drawn  by  common  sense  from  an  analysis  of  the 
human  mind,  they  persist  in  an  erroneous  sj’stem 
of  culture,  which  multiplies  impediments  to  intel- 
lectual development  under  the  pretense  of  furnish- 
ing aids.  “ My  schoolmaster, ” says  Carlyle, 11  w as 
a good  Latin  scholar,  and  of  the  human  mihd  he 
knew  this  much— that  it  had  a faculty  called  mem- 
ory, which  might  he  reached  through  the  muscular 
integument  by  the  appliance  of  birchen  rods.” 
Vigorous  natures  break  through  these  impedi- 
ments ; contrive  to  assert  their  individuality ; and. 
at  last  leave  the  schools  with  the  possibility  of  be- 
ing men,  if  not  scholars.  Youths  of  genius  are 
therefore  commonly  saved  to  the  world  in  spite  of 
the  laudable  efforts  to  make  them  dunces ; hut, 
then,  what  risks  are  often  run ! Martin  Lather, 
for  example,  was  a person  who  could  not  have  been 
conveniently  spared  in  the  sixteenth  century ; hut 
that  Martin  Luther  w'as  not  killed,  morally,  men- 
tally, and  physically,  before  he  was  sixteen,  was 
owing  to  no  lack  of  effort  on  the  part  of  his  teach- 
ers to  commit  homicide,  hut  to  the  immense  resist- 
ing vitality  of  his  own  character.  There  is  hardly 
a poet,  artist,  philosopher,  or  man  of  science,  men- 
tioned in  the  history  of  the  human  intellect,  whose 
genius  was  not  opposed  by  parents,  guardians,  or 
teachers.  In  these  cases  Nature  seems  to  have  tri- 
umphed by  direct  interposition ; to  have  insisted 
on  her  darlings  having  their  rights ; and  encour- 
aged disobedience,  secrecj',  falsehood,  even  flight 
from  home  and  occasional  vagabondism,  rather 
than  the  world  should  lose  what  it  cost  her  so 
much  pains  to  produce.  But  it  is  too  apt  to  he 
otherwise  with  those  whose  minds  require  intelli- 
gent and  careful  culture,  and  who  are  not  originally 
strong  enough  to  overcome  obstacles  to  their  devel- 
opment. They  have  enough  in  them  to  make  them, 
under  proper  training,  solid,  intelligent,  reliable, 
self-helping  men:  under  improper  training,  they 
are  crammed  anu  flagellated  through  “a  course 
of  study,”  and  afterward  sink  slowly  into  the  pau- 
per class  of  sterile  and  stunted  natures. 

The  fundamental  defect  of  this  improper  training 
is  its  perverse  misconception  of  the  purpose  of 
teaching.  The  pedagogue  does  not  condescend  to 
look  into  the  brain  and  heart  of  his  pupil,  hut 
strives  to  remake  him  after  his  own  image,  or  tho 
image  of  certain  idolized  rules.  He  thinks  his 
duty  is  performed  when  the  authorized  processes 
have  been  gone  through,  like  the  doctor  in  the 
well -known  epigram,  who  blisters,  bleeds,  and 
sweats  all  who  call  for  his  professional  services, 
and  is  supremely  indifferent  to  their  fate,  in  case 
they  have  the  had  taste  to  die  under  such  regular 
treatment.  lie  w^ould  doubtless  prefer  to  have  his 
pupil  turn  out  a Tullv  rather  than  a Titmouse  or  a 
Toots ; but  if  nothing  comes  of  him  it  is  because 
there  is  nothing  in  him.  He  is  never  weary  of  re- 
peating that  his  business  is  “to  give  instruction, 
and  not  to  give  brains,”  and  thus  commonly  con- 
trives to  elude  the  responsibility  of  quenching  the 
soul  of  his  pupil  by  questioning  its  existence.  But 
it  would  be  far  more  reasonable  to  seek  for  the 
cause  of  his  failure  in  the  error  of  his  system ; and 
this  error  we  believe  to  consist  in  r.ot  subordinating 
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the  acquisition  of  knowledge  to  the  formation  of 
faculties.  To  crush  the  growing  faculty  by  cram- 
ming it  is  not  the  way  to  make  scholars,  though 
it  may  be  the  way  to  make  scholastic  imbeciles. 
Let  us  take  an  instance  in  which  a seeming  success 
is  achieved.  Numerous  facts  and  principles  are 
tied  to  the  mind,  instead  of  being  infused  into  the 
mind,  and  the  result  is  paraded  as  an  educated 
man ; but  the  moment  this  educated  man  comes  into 
practical  life,  we  find  that  he  has  information  with- 
out being  really  informed ; that  he  has  thoughts 
without  being  endowed  with  the  power  of  thinking; 
and  that,  in  capacity  to  guide  and  influence  others, 
or  to  stand  on  his  own  legs  in  a contest  with  oth- 
ers, he  is  no  man  at  all.  With  seeming  learning 
and  talents,  he  lacks  the  quality  which  austerely 
tests  the  reality  of  both ; that  is,  ho  lacks  ability — 
the  power  of  originating  intelligent  action. 

It  is  curious  how  this  divorce  between  the  active 
and  receptive  powers  results  in  the  weakening  of 
both.  If  we  take  any  number  of  so-called  edu- 
cated men  who  belong  to  the  destitute,  non-pro- 
ducing class,  in  the  sphere  of  intellect,  we  shall 
find  that  they  have  one  psychological  biography. 
Their  first  perceptions,  as  children,  were  fresh  and 
eager,  capable  of  taking  in  knowledge  judiciously 
adapted  to  their  wants,  and  of  assimilating  it  into 
active  power.  Every  thing  indicated  a mental 
condition  in  which  the  nature  would  grow  and  ex- 
pand with  the  nutriment  provided  for  it.  But  these 
perceptions  were  early  blunted,  and  their  vital  con- 
nection with  the  will  early  severed,  in  a well-inten- 
tioned attempt  to  overwork  their  delicate  powers, 
and  to  substitute  the  image  of  the  schoolmaster  for 
the  image  of  God.  Tho  first  timid  peeping  forth  of 
independent  thought,  like  the  head  of  the  turtle 
from  its  shell,  was  cowed  by  the  pedagogue’s  ferule, 
and  swiftly  drawn  in.  For  the  direct  communion 
of  the  person  with  things  was  substituted  the  pack- 
ing the  memory  with  the  names  of  things.  The 
will  withered  as  the  verbal  information  accumu- 
lated. All  the  weapons  in  the  armory  of  knowl- 
edge were  successively  placed  by  their  side,  but 
each  weapon  was  obtained  at  the  expense  of  further 
enfeebling  the  arm  which  was  to  wield  it.  The  re- 
sult was  to  make  them  memories  but  not  men.  They 
passed  into  the  world,  and  found  a master  in  every 
sturdy  soul  that  looked  out  upon  them  from  a pair 
of  human  eyes.  Thus  they  soon  discovered  their 
insufficiency  of  will ; what  is  still  concealed  from 
them  is  their  shallowness  of  intellect.  They  read 
Homer  and  iEschylus,  Dante  and  Tasso,  Schiller 
and  Goethe,  Chaucer,  Shakspeare,  Bacon,  Milton, 
and  Burke,  and  think  their  receptive  powers  at  least 
are  broad  as  human  reason  and  imagination.  Nev- 
er was  there  a greater  mistake,  as  we  had  occasion 
to  indicate  at  the  commencement.  They  receive 
no  more  than  what  their  dwindled  natures  enable 
them  to  receive,  and  that  is  a slight  exaltation  of 
themselves.  The  writers  read  by  their  eyes  are 
really  sealed  books  to  their  minds.  Great  senti- 
ments, great  imaginations,  great  ideas,  great  men, 
are  shorn  of  their  proportions,  are  cut  down  to 
dwarfish  size,  in  the  process  of  getting  them  into 
their  small  and  feeble  characters.  There  is  no- 
thing in  them  which  gives  an  answering  thrill  to 
amplitude  of  thought  and  heroism  of  action.  The 
moment  they  begin  to  prattle  about  their  “ favor- 
ite authors,”  we  become  aware  of  their  incapacity 
to  feel  or  to  know  what  they  read.  The  essential 
thing  in  history,  poetry,  philosophy,  science,  slips 
away  from  their  thin  perceptions ; and  men  of  taste, 


as  they  assume  to  be,  many  a Scotch  plow-boy, 
humming  a song  of  Bums,  is  deeper  in  the  mystery 
of  creative  art  than  they  can  ever  be.  Rich  na- 
tures, then,  can  not  even  be  perceived  by  pauper  na- 
tures. The  mind  that  is  unfed  is  also  unstored. 

These  intellectual  paupers  are  sometimes  writ- 
ers; but  they  were  taught  to  write  according  to 
the  rules  of  rhetoric,  and  early  directed  to  form 
their  style  on  the  best  models ; that  is,  to  avoid 
words  and  phrases  which  conveyed  what  they  felt 
and  knew,  for  words  and  phrases  which  conveyed 
what  Addison,  or  Goldsmith,  or  Burke,  felt  and 
knew.  Style  in  this  way  was  early  disconnected 
from  character,  and  made  an  eud  in  itself.  The 
matter  with  which  literature  deals  was  overlooked 
in  order  to  pay  a more  scrupulous  attention  to  its 
form.  Composition  was  thus  made  a discipline  of 
falsehood.  Words  were  divorced  from  things.  Y ul- 
garity  being  the  great  rhetorical  sin,  a superficial 
elegance  was  purchased  at  the  expense  of  all  nat- 
uralness. With  every  elegant  sentence  a new  in- 
crustation was  laid  on  the  soul,  and  an  additional 
vail  drawn  before  realities ; and  writing,  instead 
of  being  an  invigorating  contest  with  the  difficulties 
of  expression,  in  which  the  whole  nature  is  actively 
engaged,  was  degraded  into  machine  labor.  Now 
these  men,  thus  absurdly  taught  to  extinguish  emo- 
tions and  skulk  from  thoughts,  to  suppress  instead 
of  express  themselves,  may  originally  have  had 
sentiments,  passions,  and  ideas  stirring  within  them 
to  convey  which  in  words  would  have  been  a joy- 
ous exercise  of  power,  provided  the}”  could  have 
been  permitted  to  use  the  words  which  sprang  from 
this  direct  impression  of  things ; but  being  under 
tuition,  and  not  having  sufficient  rude,  aboriginal 
force  of  mind  to  revolt  against  authority,  they  were 
polished  into  imbecility  and  trained  into  pauper- 
ism. They  make  tolerable  “ fine  writers,”  but  for 
the  real  business  of  literature  they  are  impotent. 
Declining,  from  an  exquisite  feeling  of  propriety, 
to  announce  a purpose  or  utter  a truth,  their  eu- 
phonious sentences  drop  on  unheeding  ears  from 
the  absence  of  vitality  and  meaning  in  their  music. 
Real  books  embody  real  men,  and  intellectual  influ- 
ence is  the  work  of  forces,  not  of  phantoms. 

This  system  of  emptying  words  of  life  becomes 
of  great  practical  importance,  when  we  reflect  that 
a large  portion  of  the  mental  food  of  the  people, 
whether  it  be  thought  or  husks  of  thought,  comes 
from  contemporary  literature  and  addresses  from 
the  pulpit.  Persons,  mentally  poor,  fly  to  litera- 
ture to  be  mentally  enriched ; persons,  spiritually 
poor,  go  to  church  to  l>e  spiritually  enriched ; but 
it  is  too  often  their  fate  to  come  away  from  both  the 
same  paupers  they  were  before.  Tho  minister's 
brain  is  often  the  “ poor  box”  of  the  church.  The 
object  of  establishing  the  thousands  on  thousands 
of  pulpits  in  the  United  States  is,  we  suppose, 
the  religious  education  and  inspiration  of  the  mill- 
ions who  crowd  the  pews.  It  is  expected  every 
w'eek  that  from  the  clergymen  w ill  be  radiated  an 
immense  stream  of  religious  vitality  into  the  wills 
of  the  congregations.  The  known  effects  produced 
by  great  preachers  in  imparting  religious  pow'er  as 
well  as  communicating  religious  knowledge,  dem- 
onstrate the  fact  of  the  possibility  of  spiritual  in- 
fluence. But  to  be  a conductor  of  life  one  must 
have  life ; to  break  through  the  inward  defenses  of 
sin  and  selfishness,  and  make  w ords  feel  their  way 
surely  to  the  springs  of  motive,  one  must  have  a 
vigorous  nature  imparting  itself  in  vigorous  speech. 
Now  how  does  the  rhetorical  training  of  clergymen 
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of  average  force  qualify  them  for  this  work  ? The 
tendency  of  this  training  is  undoubtedly  to  denude 
language  of  its  vitality  by  viewing  it  as  something 
to  be  learned  apart  from  the  soul  of  thought,  sen- 
timent, and  volition,  of  which  language  is  natu- 
rally the  body.  Style  is  taught  as  if  words  were 
not  windows  but  window-screens  of  natures.  The 
future  pastor  is  told  to  seek  his  words,  not  in  the 
depths  of  his  own  heart  and  brain,  where  they  are 
quivering  with  the  spirit  of  the  ideas  and  emotions 
there  just  starting  into  being,  but  to  seek  for  them 
in  Hooker,  or  Taylor,  or  Baxter,  or  Doddridge,  or 
the  dictionary.  He  goes  to  masters  of  expression 
in  order  to  be  the  slave  of  their  expression.  His 
individuality  is  consequently  impoverished  with 
every  addition  to  his  vocabulary'.  The  gulf  be- 
tween himself  and  his  words  widens  with  his  in- 
creased dexterity  in  marshaling  them.  By  the 
time  he  is  qualified  to  preach  his  style  has  acquired 
its  finishing  touch  of  accurate,  fluent,  and  elegant 
impotence.  What  he  is  in  himself  nobody  knows. 
He  may  be  conscientious  and  devout , he  may  be 
a debauchee  and  a scoffer ; the  only  certain  thing 
about  the  matter  is,  that  the  sermon  is  not  the  man. 
Instead  of  looking  directly  at  the  spiritual  condi- 
tion of  his  flock,  and  driving  the  thought  or  appeal 
right  home  to  their  hearts  in  words  instinct  with 
an  awful  meaning  and  a resolute  purpose,  he  clear- 
ly and  smoothly  states  certain  doctrines,  illustrates 
them  with  fade  images  and  stereotyped  examples, 
and  enforces  them  with  the  hard  and  brittle  decla- 
mation of  false  feeling.  Where  is  the  dying  man 
speaking  to  dying  men  ? In  fact,  there  is  no  man 
at  all , no  person,  no  thought,  no  perception,  but  a 
mechanical  understanding,  gifted  w ith  some  learn- 
ing, and  a large  array  of  dead  words.  Is  it  not 
frightful  that  this  theological  pauper  should  trifle 
with  such  themes  as  the  salvation  and  damnation 
of  souls  ? 

If,  as  we  contend,  a vast  amount  of  original  force 
and  possible  intelligence  is  lost  to  the  world  by 
bad  modes  of  education — if  so  many  of  our  educated 
men  have  been  swindled  out  of  their  brains,  and 
made  paupers  by  pedants  and  pedagogues — and  if 
all  this  evil  is  attempted  to  be  ignored  and  obscured 
by  lusty  crowing  and  cackling  about  the  triumph 
of  progressive  ideas  and  the  world’s  enlightenment, 
it  is  well  for  thoughtful  eyes  to  look  facts  steadily 
in  the  face,  and  sternly  insist  on  holding  to  the 
fundamental  principles  of  real  improvement.  Pro- 
gress is  an  excellent  thing  for  the  world,  the  con- 
ceit of  progress  is  the  w orst  of  all  things  for  indi- 
viduals ; and  as  the  progress  of  the  world  depends 
on  the  progress  of  individuals,  the  conceit  of  it  be- 
comes a dangerous  obstacle  to  the  reality.  Passing, 
then,  from  the  consideration  of  the  stunted  and  in- 
digent natures  we  have  been  compelled  to  observe 
in  some  of  the  “highly  educated”  classes,  we  come 
to  the  mental  pauperism  revealed  in  a scrutiny  of 
the  common  mind.  Now  the  raw  material  out  of 
which  individualized  intelligence  is  made  is  there 
in  profusion,  but  much  of  it  lies  in  confused  heaps. 
We  have  a right  to  expect  that  an  intelligent  people 
like  our  own  should  be  able  to  observe  a series  of 
facts,  make  at  least  a single  application  of  a prin- 
ciple, and  take  one  or  two  steps  in  analysis ; yet 
there  are  signs  all  about  us  that  a great  many  are 
incompetent  to  do  these  simple  acts.  Take  the 
catch-words  of  politics,  and  they  would  cease  to  be 
so  ruinously  influential,  if,  after  having  served  to 
tickle  a prejudice,  they  were  submitted  to  the 
slightest  probe  of  analysis.  Politicians  wisely 


enough  conclude  that  the  effort  will  not  be  made, 
but  the  vote  be  determined  not  by  the  brain  but 
the  ears.  Again,  with  what  docile  withholding  of 
the  analytic  faculty  do  the  cheated  constituents 
of  a political  rat  receive  his  voluble  reasons  for 
his  change  of  position ! The  rogue  knows  that  all 
who  sift  his  excuses  know  him  to  be  a rogue,  but 
he  relies  confidently  on  the  absence  of  the  sifting 
disposition  or  the  sifting  power  in  the  majority  of 
his  partisans. 

In  regard  to  observation,  which  seems  to  be  the 
easiest  of  mental  operations,  we  are  taught  by  ex- 
perience to  rank  it  among  the  rarest.  There  is 
every  reason  to  suppose  that  the  success  of  the  in- 
numerable fanaticisms  and  impostures  which  afflict 
society  is  directly  owing  to  the  absence  of  this 
power  among  their  victims.  Practical  men,  run- 
ning over  with  “common  sense,”  are  as  likely*  to 
be  duped  as  the  most  credulous ; for  ridiculing 
the  notion  that  a man  with  good  eyes  can  not  see 
w hat  passes  under  their  view',  they  have  a conceit 
of  possessing  the  power.  But  it  is  the  mind  that 
really  sees,  and  unless  that  has  been  trained  to 
scrutinize  objects,  to  distrust  the  first  impressions 
of  the  senses,  and  to  recognize  the  necessity  of  some 
scientific  mental  discipline,  it  is  at  the  mercy  of 
every  impudent  conjuror  who  pretends  to  work 
miracles.  The  characteristic  of  correct  observa- 
tion is  that  it  intelligently  looks,  not  stupidly 
stares,  at  what  is  new  or  surprising,  and  it  looks 
long  enough  and  sharply  enough  to  distinguish 
what  is  real  from  what  is  apparent . The  eye  it 
fastens  on  a series  of  facts  is  an  eye  that  analyzes, 
disposes,  and  combines  in  observing.  The  great 
characteristic  of  incorrect  observation  is  that  it  con- 
founds facts  with  the  appearances  of  facts,  and 
dogmatizes  immediately  on  what  it  seems  to  see. 
Its  eyesight  has  no  quality  of  insight  or  foresight. 
Let  us  take  in  illustration  the  monstrous  delu- 
sion which  is  absurdly  named  Spiritualism.  Now 
whether  the  phenomena  of  this  portentous  satire  on 
our  mental  enlightenment  be  real  or  only  apparent, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  general  mode  in 
which  they  have  been  investigated  has  been  en- 
feebling and  corrupting  to  the  popular  mind.  It 
is  certain  that  no  man  who  has  a just  idea  of  spirit- 
uality can  recognize  any  spirits,  celestial  or  dia- 
bolic, in  the  agents  who  rap  on  the  tables.  It  is 
certain  that  the  phenomena,  as  interpreted,  con- 
tradict known  laws  of  the  mind,  and  known  laws 
of  the  material  world.  It  is  certain  that  the  in- 
herent improbability  of  the  alleged  facts  w'ould 
make  a real  observer  investigate  in  the  critical 
spirit  of  one  who  was  aiming  to  detect  an  imposi- 
tion , for  it  is  notorious  that  nothing  confuses  ob- 
servation so  much  as  an  antecedent  willingness  to 
believe  the  marvels  which  it  is  the  object  of  obser- 
vation rigidly  to  test.  It  might  be  supposed,  in 
view  of  these  considerations,  that  practical  men 
would  hesitate  to  receive  as  final  the  testimony  of 
their  eyes,  especially  as  the  conditions  under  which 
the  wonders  are  performed  are  conditions  which 
easily  admit  of  deception,  and  they  do  not  actually 
see  as  well  as  they  think  they  see.  Yet  men  who 
pride  themselves  on  their  common  sense  are  de- 
luded into  a belief  in  impossibilities,  and  call  their 
confident  credulity  self-reliance  and  superiority  to 
scientific  prejudice f 1 1 is  true  they  are  self-reliant 
to  the  extent  of  disregarding  and  despising  the 
judgments  of  competent  observers,  but  such  self- 
reliance  is  allied  to  the  firmness  which  was  praised 
in  a certain  statesman— “ the  firmness,”  as  it  ap- 
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peered  to  an  opponent,  14  of  ten  jackasses and 
this  self-reliance  does  not  prevent  them  from  hav- 
ing the  most  abject  reliance  on  the  assertions  of 
those  whose  vanity  or  interest  it  is  to  mystify  and 
dupe  them.  Indeed,  whatever  view  may  be  taken 
of  the  assumed  facts  of  spiritualism,  it  is  certain 
that  they  hare  not  been  observed  by  their  believers. 
If  the  faculty  of  observation  had  been  fairly  exer- 
cised, the  worst  effects  of  Spiritualism  would  not 
have  occurred,  namely,  its  effects  in  pauperizing 
the  mind — in  making  it  close  shut  to  the  most  ob- 
vious truth,  and  wide  open  to  the  most  ridiculous 
error — skeptical  in  the  wrong  direction  and  believ- 
ing in  the  wrong  direction,  and  leaning  for  spirit- 
ual support  on  a nonsensical  materialism  whose 
tendency  is  to  corrupt  as  well  as  to  befool. 

Mental  pauperism  is  sometimes  the  cause,  some- 
times the  effect,  of  moral  pauperism.  Both  are 
ultimately  resolved  into  a violation  of  the  same 
principle.  Conscience  and  intelligence  are  en- 
riched when  they  are  in  immediate  communion 
with  the  realities  which  correspond  to  conscience 
and  intelligence ; but  cut  off  from  the  mind  the 
supplies  of  vitality  it  receives  from  the  perception 
of  real  facts  and  principles,  and  the  result  is  steril- 
ity of  intellect  and  imbecility  of  will.  Now,  there 
is  no  lack  of  a certain  kind  of  morality — voluble 
on  all  tongues,  and  buzzing  in  all  ears.  Does  not 
every  body  admit  axioms  of  morals  which  in  for- 
mer ages  were  strenuously  denied?  Is  it  not  the 
pride  of  every  citizen  that  he  lives  in  a moral  com- 
munity? But  the  real  question  relates  not  to 
moral  truisms,  the  prevalence  of  which  has  occa- 
sioned an  exaggerated  estimate  of  the  moral  pro- 
gress of  mankind,  but  to  moral  power.  It  is  the 
absence  of  power  which  makes  the  moral  pauper; 
and  the  absence  of  power  to  act  morally  is  closely 
connected  with  the  absence  of  power  to  perceive 
morally ; for  moral  principles,  vitally  apprehended 
by  the  intellect,  infuse  moral  strength  into  the 
will.  The  persons  who  lack  moral  life  have  but 
the  shallowest  pretenses  to  moral  perception.  They 
have  no  feeling  or  knowledge  of  the  serene  strength, 
the  still,  deep  rapture  of  the  mind  really  open  to 
the  awful  beauty  of  those  laws  and  principles  which 
are  divinely  ordered  for  the  regulation  of  human 
conduct.  This  vision  of  goodness  creates  the  love 
of  what  is  noble  and  right ; and  the  will  is  urged 
in  the  direction  of  duty  by  inclination.  Mechan- 
ical morality  is  deprived  of  this  power  because  the 
pinched  or  haggard  face  which  Virtue  presents  to 
it  is  less  attractive  than  the  painted  countenance 
of  Vice.  Here  we  have  the  reason  of  the  feeble 
hold  of  commonplace  morality  on  the  general  mind. 
It  yields  to  appetite,  to  interest,  to  almost  every 
passion,  be  cause  it  presents  no  inducements  to 
self-denial.  It  is  a form  of  words  representing 
no  overpowering  reality;  and  good  words  are  no 
match  for  bad  things. 

Now  it  would  be  easy  to  subject  the  apparent 
morality  in  our  social  life — in  our  manners,  cus- 
toms, and  politics — to  an  analysis  which  would  re- 
veal great  hollowness  and  dearth  in  its  decencies 
and  proprieties.  But  we  have  only  space  to  con- 
sider one  of  the  most  successful  of  the  many  mim- 
icries of  moral  power.  This  consists  in  the  union 
of  moral  truisms  with  irritated  sensibilities.  It 
passes  under  the  name  of  enthusiasm  for  moral 
ideas,  and  if  it  were  what  it  assumes  to  be,  it  would 
alter  the  constitution  of  our  society  with  great  ra- 
pidity, for  the  men  and  women  who  are  thought 
to  possess  it  are  to  be  counted  by  thousands.  A 


few  persons  of  real  moral  energy  start  reforms,  and 
form  associations  to  promote  them ; but  it  is  a great 
mistake  to  suppose  that  all  the  members  are  on  a 
moral  level  with  the  objects  and  principles  they 
are  associated  to  promote,  or  that  they  perceive  the 
dignity  and  elevation  of  the  truths  they  repeat. 
The  associations  are  merely  mechanical  aggrega- 
tions of  individuals,  while  the  sins  and  stupidi- 
ties they  oppose  are  organized  facts,  with  deep  and 
tough  roots  in  perverted  human  nature  ; and  being 
thus  follies  and  immoralities  organized  in  men, 
they  mil  only  yield  to  morality  and  wisdom  or- 
ganized in  men.  Now  the  circumstance  of  being 
connected  with  an  Association,  and  assenting  to  its 
principles  and  objects,  does  not  give  this  morality 
and  wisdom.  But  it  may  give  a right  to  indulge 
in  moral  declamation,  and  accordingly  many  thin 
and  acrid  natures,  whose  spleen  is  anxious  to 
wear  the  mask  of  righteous  indignation,  join  the 
association  for  the  purpose  of  finding  a consecrated 
mode  of  gratifying  their  bad  temper.  Invective, 
of  course,  is  not  in  Itself  wrong.  Indeed  it  is  mat- 
ter of  indifference  whether  a man  of  moral  power 
smites  or  smiles ; through  the  humor  and  through 
the  wrath  the  rich  ethical  force  of  his  nature  finds 
an  equal  vent,  and  works  an  equal  good ; but  this 
is  not  so  in  men  of  moral  opinions,  who  have  never 
penetrated  into  the  heart  of  moral  ideas,  and  whose 
hatred  of  wickedness  is  simply  the  snarl  of  an  irri- 
tated brain.  Is  not  much  that  passes  for  moral 
fervor  simply  an  assault  on  baseness,  selfishness, 
and  wrong,  by  characterless  opinions  embodied  in 
bullying  words?  Yet  so  many  of  these  are  in- 
cessantly hissing  and  exploding  over  people’s  heads 
that  many  are  deceived  by  the  noise  into  an  im- 
pression that  a real  reformation  is  in  progress.  But 
invective,  though  it  may  be  used  by  a Luther,  does 
not  make  a Luther.  The  words  became  in  his  case 
“half-battles,”  because  the  soul  of  the  warrior 
burned  and  blazed  in  them.  He  hurled  his  ink- 
stand  at  the  devil  with  some  effect ; but  it  is  not 
thence  to  be  supposed  that  his  modern  imitators, 
though  darkening  the  air  with  their  inkstands,  will 
succeed  in  blotting  Satan  ont  of  existence.  Pen- 
ury of  thought  and  poverty  of  power  derive  no 
more  efficiency  from  words  that  curse  than  from 
words  that  creep  ; and  it  is  doubtful  if  the  “king- 
dom of  this  world”  can  be  upset  by  a blast  from 
the  dictionaries.  It  is  especially  doubtful  at  the 
present  time,  when,  fire  being  taken  out  of  language 
and  fussiness  put  in,  the  most  potent  words — some- 
what overworked,  it  is  true,  by  editors  and  orators 
— can  be  had  for  a song  in  Worcester’s  or  Webster’s 
verbal  bazars,  and  are  known  to  buzz  or  rattle  by 
a ruminating  public  unregarded  and  stingless.  Oc- 
casionally, however,  you  may  even  now  catch  some 
timorous,  indecisive  conservator  of  things  as  they 
are,  and  by  tattooing  him  with  furious  invective 
piping  hot  from  Burke,  and  Teutonic  trucuiencies 
fresh  from  Carlyle — by  writing  “ traitor  to  human- 
ity” on  his  forehead,  and  pasting  “ assassin”  on  his 
back — and  by  showing  the  poor,  trembling  inno- 
cent, orphaned  of  his  mother  wit,  how  closely  he 
resembles  Nero  and  Tiberius,  Sir  Robert  Filmer  as 
he  w’rote  and  Captain  Kidd  “as  he  sailed” — 
you  may  turn  him  from  being  a pauper  repeater 
of  the  truisms  of  conservatism  into  a pauper  re- 
peater of  the  truisms  of  reform.  But  the  forcible 
portion  of  the  public,  thoroughly  acclimated  to  this 
“fitful  fever  of  abuse,”  heed  it  not.  The  whole 
business  of  moral  word-piling,  indeed,  has  been 
altogether  overdone;  terms  have  lost  their  old, 
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destructive  significance;  whole  classes  are  most 
serenely  indifferent  to  a rhetoric  of  contempt  and 
execration  which  stigmatizes  them  as  criminals 
worse  than  robbers  and  murderers ; and  the  rogues 
and  liberticides  of  the  land  promise  to  have  ever}’ 
thing  their  own  way,  if  we  can  oppose  them  with  no 
forces  more  efficient  than  are  found  in  our  phrases. 

In  this  rapid  sketch  of  some  of  the  forms  which 
pauperism  assumes  in  the  sphere  of  intellect  and 
morals,  w’e  have  described  a mendicity  as  real  as 
that  which  is  clothed  in  rags,  and  begs  for  food  and 
Shelter.  The  survey  compels  us  to  the  conclusion, 
that  there  is  nothing  in  social  and  educational  ar- 
rangements, nothing  in  the  instrumentalities  of  re- 
form, nothing  in  the  mere  presence  of  unappropri- 
ated knowledge,  which  can  compensate  for  the  lack 
of  primitive,  individual  life,  issuing  in  individual- 
ized force  and  intelligence,  and  in  constant  contact 
with  substantial  realities.  We  have  seen  how  much 
want  and  indigence,  how  much  impotence  of  will 
and  poverty  of  intellect,  what  dearth  of  ideas,  in- 
capacity of  self-support,  and  parasitical  leaning 
upon  others,  may  exist  under  our  most  flaring 
shows  of  opulence.  We  have  also  seen  how  impos- 
sible it  is  for  men  who  are  mentally  and  morally 
barren  to  do  more  than  mimic  the  words  and  ac- 
tions of  the  wise  and  good ; for  a power  which  works 
with  the  certainty  of  fate  keeps  their  souls  in  alms- 
houses, though  their  bodies  be  in  palaces  and  their 
lips  talk  in  the  phrases  of  Paradise.  Such  men  can 
rise  out  of  their  pauper  condition  only  when  their 
natures  are  lifted  into  the  comprehension  and  ex- 
perience of  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  verities, 
whose  names  are  now  so  glib  on  their  tongues. 
And  w'hen  W'e  speak  of  verities,  we  by  no  means  in- 
tend to  confine  the  meaning  of  the  word  to  the  law  s 
and  facts  of  art,  literature,  science,  morals,  and 
religion,  but  to  include  also  the  laws  which  regu- 
late the  most  practical  affairs.  In  this  country  it 
is  impossible  for  any  defect  to  exist  in  the  mind  of 
the  nation  without  its  being  felt  in  the  business  of 
the  nation ; and  a scrutiny  of  the  business  of  the 
nation  reveals  a most  portentous  ignorance  and 
violation  of  the  most  obvious  principles  of  trade. 
Doubtless  there  is  an  immense  moral  and  mental 
energy  exercised  in  our  commerce,  manufactures, 
and  general  industrial  enterprises ; but  there  is  also 
visible  much  recklessness,  stupidity,  and  poverty 
of  intelligence.  This  pauperism  in  the  business 
mind  is  the  cause  of  the  frequent  financial  panics 
which  plunge  the  creators  of  capital  and  the  cre- 
ators of  debt  into  a common  bankruptcy — Nature, 
when  she  can  not  impress  a neglected  truth  in  her 
higher  manifestations  of  power,  being  perfectly  will- 
ing to  write  it  out  in  dollars  and  cents.  The  coun- 
try is  altogether  too  prolific  in  so-called  merchants, 
manufacturers,  and  railroad  speculators,  who  are  in- 
competent to  understand  a single  factor  law  of  trade, 
who  can  not  comprehend  or  apply  a single  princi- 
ple of  political  economy,  who  have  neither  insight 
nor  foresight,  and  whose  u smartness”  consists  in  a 
most  notable  superiority  to  common  honesty  and 
common  decency,  in  their  attempts  to  escape  from 
the  difficulties  into  which  they  are  led  by  a blind 
and  blundering  desire  to  make  money.  These  pau- 
pers have  their  “ ups  and  downs,”  but  they  com- 
monly contrive  to  live  in  comparative  affluence  by 
a succession  of  failures.  They  are  supported  by 
the  real  creators  of  wealth,  just  as  much  as  if  they 
depended  on  the  poor-rates  instead  of  depending  on 
their  impudence  and  folly.  By  our  system  of 
credit  they  u get  trusted.”  Now  when  a merchant 
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trusts  another  he  intends  to  trust  qualities  of  char- 
acter ; he  trusts  a supposed  veracity,  honesty,  pru- 
dence, and  skill;  but  the  event  too  often  proves 
that  he  has  trusted  a thoughtless,  flashy,  incompe- 
tent, w'eak-witted,  thoroughly  bankrupt,  and  pau- 
perized nature.  It  is  impossible  to  compute  the 
vast  injury  that  this  kind  of  business-man  does  to 
the  interests  of  the  country,  and  the  effect  bis  non- 
sense has  in  paralyzing  or  ruining  the  enterprises 
of  better  men ; we  simply  draw  the  conclusion  that 
the  same  pauperism  and  leanness  of  soul,  which  is 
so  calamitous  in  all  the  other  departments  of  hu- 
man thought  and  effort,  works  some  of  its  worst 
ravages  when  its  blundering  inability  of  perception 
and  forecast  is  perversely  active  in  the  complicated 
and  sensitive  system  of  commercial  and  industrial 
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r'  there  were  some  gentle  magic  by  which  we 
could  make  roses  in  February,  who  would  not 
study  long  and  well  that  he  might  surround  himself 
with  roses?  Such  things  are  possible  in  Arabian 
stories,  where  a little  carpet  puts  steam  to  shame, 
and  a glittering  palace  appears  with  the  wishing 
for  it. 

Yet  things  quite  as  wonderful  are  done  every 
day , not  always  in  a visible  and  palpable  manner, 
but  quite  as  effectively.  All  our  life  is  passed  in 
the  midst  of  enchantment.  What  was  the  w'aving 
of  Prospero’s  wand  over  his  island,  compared  with 
the  waving  of  the  south  wind  in  spring  over  the 
continent  ? Is  it  more  magical  that  flow'ers  should 
spring  up  in  a moment  than  that  hill  and  valley 
and  winding  river  banks,  w'hich  in  March  were 
brown  and  dull  and  dead,  should  sparkle  and  shim- 
mer, and  blush  and  bloom,  and  stand  all  alive  with 
light  and  gayety  and  grace  in  May  ? 

Look  closely,  and  your  longed-for  magic  ceases 
to  be  magical.  Every  thing  is  wonderful,  or  no- 
thing is.  The  fisherman  found  a casket  in  his  net, 
did  he  ? and  he  opened  it,  and  out  rose  a vast,  tow- 
ering, vaporous  figure,  w hich  roared  at  him,  and 
frightened  him  out  of  his  w its,  but  was  finally  per- 
suaded to  show'  his  pow'er  by  doubling  liimself 
dow  n into  his  prison  again  ? And  this  w as  one  of 
the  genii,  and  was  a slave  imprisoned  long  ago  by 
Solomon  ? 

He  need  not  have  told  the  fisherman  he  was  a 
slave.  When  the  fisher's  cunning  outwitted  him, 
and  being  awful  enough  to  annihilate  the  piscatory 
person  w ith  one  puff,  the  great  vapory  booby  con- 
sented to  retire  into  that  box ; then  his  servitude 
was  made  evident — he  was  subject  to  that  superior 
w it.  He  was  nothing  but  a great  slave.  That  be 
kicked  the  box  into  the  sea  afterward  is  nothing. 
It  shows  no  genius  to  keep  your  fingers  out  of  the 
fire  when  they  have  been  burned.  The  great  point 
is  to  know  enough  not  to  begin  with  burning 
them. 

And  was  the  slave  of  the  casket  such  a very  re- 
markable servant,  and  only  to  be  found  in  the  sto- 
ries invented  by  the  imagination  of  the  most  subtle 
and  intellectual  nation  that  ever  lived— the  Ara- 
bian ? Is  it  a grotesque  fantasy  for  the  amusement 
of  children,  and  only  a pleasing  reminiscence  of 
early  fatuity  to  our  veneruble  friend  Gunny  bags? 

Why,  look;  it  is  not  April-fool’s  day,  and  you 
know  our  veracity ; but  this  old  Easy  Chair  has 
that  very  slave  of  the  casket  in  constant  employ. 
And  it  doesn’t  propose  to  break  bis  chains.  It  is 
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going  to  make  him  work  day  and  night.  It  is  go- 
ing to  kick  the  abolitionists  of  such  slavery  down 
stairs.  It  is  going  to  insist  ttpon  its  rights,  and 
make  the  old  fellow  toe  the  mark.  If  he  had  not 
been  a most  arrant  slave  by  nature  he  would  have 
staid  in  his  box  forever  and  kept  his  own  secret 
if  he  could.  He  roars  lustily  now,  but  it  is  too 
late.  He  shrieks  and  sighs  and  puffs  all  over  the 
land,  all  over  the  sea ; but  there  is  no  land  broad 
enough  to  hide  him,  no  sea  deep  enough  to  drown 
him.  No,  no ; he  is  in  harness  now,  and  there  he 
shall  stay.  Think  of  the  back-work  he  has  to  make 
up  for  all  the  time  he  lost  between  Solomon  and 
the  fisherman,  while  he  wras  quietly  sleeping  in  the 
old  casket ! He  is  the  very  slave  of  slaves,  the 
Jack  of  all  trades,  the  maid  of  all  work.  The  Easy 
Chair  has  made  him  print  this  very  page  which  re- 
cords his  subjugation,  and  hurry  'with  it  to  your 
hands.  If  you  have  a letter  to  send  in  reply,  he 
will  bring  it  and  lay  it  on  the  table  of  the  Chair. 
Every  day  he  is  forced  to  carry  the  Easy  Chair 
home,  over  a road  on  which  the  fleetest  race-horse 
could  not  run  a mile,  nor  the  strongest  elephant 
live  an  honr.  Suffering  usually  softens  the  feeble 
and  fond  old  heart  of  the  Easj-  Chair,  but  in  vain 
its  slave  snorts  and  cries  with  impatience  and  fury. 
It  listens  undisturbed,  and  talks  with  the  stools 
and  benches  and  sofas — even  the  pieces  of  wood — 
around  it,  and  is  conscious  of  no  compunction  or 
regret. 

You  believe  magic  to  be  purely  Arabian  ? What, 
then,  will  you  say  if  you  hear  that  the  Easy  Chair 
compels  the  slave  of  Solomon  to  take  him  about 
upon  the  piece  of  carpet  on  which,  long  ago,  in  the 
old  story,  the  Prince  of  Persia  sat,  and,  without 
moving,  was  borne  from  place  to  place  ? Even  so, 
without  moving,  and  seated  upon  that  carpet,  the 
Easy  Chair  flies  from  spot  to  spot.  And  sometimes 
as  he  sits  upon  it,  or  when  he  is  standing  superin- 
tending the  slave  elsewhere,  suddenly  he  rises,  as 
the  fisherman  saw  him  rise,  and  in  his  old  form  of 
a huge  tower  of  vapor  he  wavers  against  the  sky, 
and  protests,  with  a sharp,  harsh  voice,  against  his 
fate  and  eternal  bondage. 

So  remorseless  is  the  Easy  Chair  that,  quietly 
sleeping  by  country  fire-sides— by  the  hearth  of  a 
friend,  for  instance,  upon  Staten  Island — in  the 
wildest  winter  night,  it  hears  unmoved,  in  the 
gusty  pauses  of  the  storm,  the  unresting  slave 
screaming  and  wailing  far  over  the  Jersey  mead- 
ows, pleading,  protesting,  and  moaning,  as  he  flies 
like  a roaring  shuttle  across  the  land,  weaving  dis- 
tant cities  together,  as  sparkling  figures  in  the 
great  embroidery  of  civilization.  So  sweet  is  the 
luxury  of  contrast,  that,  hearing  that  piercing  wail, 
the  Easy  Chair  only  turns  another  leg  to  the  hos- 
pitable fire,  and  rejoices  in  the  warmth  and  silence 
of  the  great  apartment  of  its  friend. 

You  naturally  ask  if  the  slaves  of  Solomon  never 
turn  upon  their  masters,  or  if  they  have  learned 
from  the  old  king  the  wisdom  of  submission.  You 
wonder  why  such  a stalwart  servant  tolerates  such 
servitude.  Perhaps  your  skepticism  is  so  profound 
that  you  begin  to  question  the  probability  of  the 
Easy  Chair’s  narration. 

But  have  you  not  seen  how  ho  was  befooled  by  a 
simple  fisherman  ? Instead  of  puffing  him  away — 
annihilating  him  with  a breath — have  you  not  re- 
marked how  spoonily  he  subsided  into  his  ridicu- 
lous, and  doubtless  rusty,  box  P 

Afterward  he  kicked  it  into  the  sea,  did  he  ? 

Yes ; and  so  he  does  now. 


With  one  blow,  with  one  shock,  that  shatters  the 
prison  into  a mass  of  splinters,  that  sends  bolts  and 
bars,  iron  and  copper,  sky  high,  the  gigantic  slave 
lifts  the  box  upon  his  foot,  and  kicks  it  into  anni- 
hilation. 

The  box  is  no  longer  a small  casket,  as  in  the 
days  of  Solomon — days,  Gunnybags  is  inclined  to 
think,  of  smalUthings — but  a large  casket,  and  full 
of  precious  treasures.  All  the  pearls  of  the  Persian 
Gulf,  all  the  silks  of  Samarcand,  all  the  wealth  of 
Solomon’s  temple,  could  not  purchase  a single  one 
of  the  treasures  which  are  sometimes  inclosed  in 
the  casket  by  the  side  of  the  slave.  Romeo’s  J uliet 
is  often  there ; the  mother  of  the  Gracchi  sometimes 
has  all  her  jewels  in  it  at  once ; and  darlings,  and 
hopes,  and  promises,  and  whatever  is  most  valua- 
ble, are  packed  away  in  the  casket  in  company  with 
that  old  slave  of  Solomon’s. 

But  he  has  grown  more  cunning  with  years.  He 
does  not  need  now  to  step  outside  his  prison ; but 
when  he  swells  and  bursts  with  rage  at  his  hard 
lot,  then  he  scatters  the  treasures  into  the  sea — 
darlings,  hopes,  promises,  the  jewels  of  the  Grac- 
chi, and  Romeo’s  Juliet,  are  lost  forever  in  the 
desolation  that  ensues. 

It  is  a part  of  the  magical  condition  of  his  life 
that  he  can  not  be  punished.  Your  house  servant 
is  sent  to  prison  for  stealing  your  ring ; but  this 
colossal  fellow,  for  robbing  you  of  legs,  arms,  eyes, 
head,  or  heart,  is  never  sought,  never  arrested, 
never  even  rebuked.  The  master  who  can  make 
him  obey  his  slightest  wish  is  never  angry  with 
him,  never  scolds  him,  never  tries  to  seize  and  im- 
prison him,  whatever  bloody  crimes  he  may  com- 
mit. 

Recently  the  slave  of  the  casket  has  begun  to 
cultivate  accomplishments.  In  the  East,  where  wo 
first  hear  of  him,  music,  a a we  understand  it,  is 
quite  an  unknown  art.  You  may  hear  what  they 
call  singers  and  musical  instruments  along  the 
Nile,  on  the  desert,  and  by  the  gurgling  Abana 
and  Pharpar,  or  the  bowery  Jordan.  But  you 
would  not  call  it  music,  but  only  shrill  noise  and 
discord.  Yet  the  slave  is  beginning  to  recover 
from  the  long  musical  night  of  his  infancy,  and 
has  been  heard  lately  to  hum  tunes.  It  is  not 
like  a young  lady  singing  at  her  piano,  nor  a bird 
poised  and  warbling  upon  a bough  in  the  woods, 
nor  a prima  donna  screaming  at  an  opera.  It  is 
unlike  any  music  you  have  ever  heard.  The  tune 
seems  to  pervade  all  the  air.  It  may  be  two  miles 
off,  but  it  seems  just  at  hand  in  your  yard  or  gar- 
den. It  beats  in  huge  waves,  or  throbs  through 
the  air — a kind  of  colossal  whistling,  in  time  and 
tune,  but  without  sweetness  or  soul. 

Do  not  complain.  He  has  to  work  so  hard  that 
we  may  forgive  him  if  he  does  not  sing  deliciously. 
He  is  so  busy  dragging  ail  the  railroad  trains,  and 
pushing  all  the  steamboats,  and  keeping  all  the  fac- 
tories in  motion — he  is  our  universal  servant  so  in- 
dispensably, that  we  may  excuse  him  that  he  is  not 
ornamental  also. 

Poor  fellow ! Poor  drudge ! Poor  slave ! How 
ho  must  hate  that  fisherman — Watt  was  his  name  ? 
— who,  walking  along  the  great  sea  of  knowledge — 
upon  the  very  beach  where  that  other  fisher,  named 
Newton,  Btrollcd  and  picked  up  pebbles — had  his 
net  in  hand,  ready  to  cast  into  the  water  and  try 
his  luck.  Semebody  went  out  to  find  a kingdom, 
and  came  back  shorn.  But  this  fisher  went  to  take 
a bass,  and  took  eternal  fame,  love,  honor,  and  grat- 
itude. 
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It  sounds  like  a fish  story.  But  all  fables  have 
a fishy  flavor.  The  moral  of  this  one  is,  that  magic 
is  not  an  old  Oriental  matter,  that  it  is  part  of  our 
life,  and  a mere  modern  commonplace ; so  much  so 
that  we  do  not  think  of  it  any  more  than  we  do  of 
steam. 

It  was  always  a fascinating  subject — that  of 
magic,  upon  which  we  have  been  talking.  Zanoni 
is  perhaps  the  most  universally  popular  of  Bulwer's 
novels,  and  that  deals  with  Hosicrucians  and  mys- 
teries, crucibles  and  spiritual  sympathies.  The 
contact  of  extremes  is  always  very  comical  in  these 
researches.  It  is  the  combination  of  the  simplicity 
and  guileless  faith  of  childhood  with  its  love  of 
transparent  self-deceit  and  fondness  for  toys.  The 
pursuit  of  the  philosopher’s  stone  was  a romantic 
union  of  child/t£eness  and  childishness.  One  loves 
to  think  of  the  venerable  old  children  with  their 
snowy  beards,  hanging  over  the  furnaces  and  sauce- 
pans, in  which  they  stewed  their  messes — as  if  in- 
cantations and  cookery  were  occultly  connected  to- 
gether, and  both  allied  with  knowledge. 

Yet  what  noble  virtues,  what  self-denial,  and 
long-suffering,  and  diligence,  dnd  research  were 
developed  by  the  process ! It  is  as  eas}*  to  sniff  at 
them  and  their  labors  as  it  is  for  an  Allopath  to 
sniff  at  Homeopath)",  or  a Chinaman  at  a Redskin. 
But.  after  all,  when  the  spectator  repairs  to  that 
resort  of  the  Christian  graces  and  sphere  of  praise- 
worthy effort,  the  Stock  Exchange,  where  is  the 
essential  difference,  and  if  there  be  any  advantage 
of  one  over  the  other,  on  whose  side  is  it  ? 

What  is  the  modern  Doeskin  daily  doing  in  that 
austere  and  incomplete  temple  of  Plutus,  the  Ex- 
change, but  trying  to  find  a short  cut  to  a fortune ; 
trying  to  discover  that  his  superior  sagacity,  or 
daring,  or  luck,  is  a magic  stone,  which  shall  turn 
all  they  touch  into  gold  ? That  is  his  whole  aim 
— his  study  by  day,  his  dream  by  night.  It  is  no- 
thing to  him  that  he  fails  to  prove  it  on  Monday,  he 
will  try  Tuesday.  It  is  nothing  to  him  that  for 
ten  years  it  has  resulted  in  nothing  but  anxiety, 
irritabilitj",  excitement,  and  uniform  ill-luck — next 
year  it  is  all  coming  out  right ; next  month  he  is 
going  to  strike  his  vein  and  dig  a golden  future 
out  of  it.  He  will  grow  old  at  it,  and  before  dying 
his  now  glossy  brown  beard  will  get  beyond  dy- 
ing, and  settle  away  into  snowy  austerity.  But 
will  it  be  a reverend  winter  on  his  chin  ? Year 
after  year  the  struggle  will  go  on.  Day  after  day 
the  dream  will  allure  and  laugh  at  him,  and  at 
length  he  will  stumble  and  fall  in  the  effort— just 
as  far  away  as  ever  from  his  goal— just  as  sure  that 
to-morrow  was  going  to  open  the  golden  gates  of 
prosperity. 

And  what  has  he  earned  by  all  the  bootless  bat- 
tle? 

Old  Zanoni,  in  solitude  and  seclusion,  fed  his 
mind  and  imagination.  The  wisdom  of  human 
learning  and  the  comfort  of  spiritual  knowledge 
and  communion  were  his  refreshments  by  the  way. 
Heroic  devotion,  patience,  industry,  simplicity,  so- 
briety, sweetness  of  mind  and  character — these 
were  the  flowers  that  bloomed  along  the  Alpine 
path  of  his  endeavor,  and  these  he  plucked  and  put 
into  his  bosom,  as  he  climbed  farther  and  higher, 
away  from  friends,  relatives,  and  companions — 
higher  and  higher,  to  touch  the  stars. 

Perhaps  the  grave  old  seeker,  when  at  length 
his  own  winter  had  set  in,  found  the  summit,  to 
which  he  had  so  long  and  laboriously  toiled,  icy, 


sharp,  and  bare.  Perhaps  he  stood  alone  upon  the 
snowy  peak  of  utter  isolation,  seeing  far  and  far 
below  him  the  green  valleys,  and  singing  trees, 
and  leaping  streams,  that  made  love  and  music 
around  happy  human  homes — and  far  and  far  above 
him  the  stars  to  whose  companionship  he  had  as- 
pired, still  as  hopelessly  far  above  him  as  when  ho 
started  from  the  valley  upon  his  search — still  as 
cold  and  alluring  as  when  they  looked  in  upon  his 
bed  in  childhood  through  the  enchanted  vines  on 
summer  nights. 

Yet,  though  he  must  lie  down  there  and  die,  and 
learn,  at  the  end  of  all,  that  the  stars  are  as  near  to 
the  vale  as  to  the  mountain  top,  he  has  the  flowers  he 
plucked  and  garnered  in  his  bosom ; and  those  flow- 
ers shall  go  with  him  when  he  goes,  and  wreathe 
themselves  into  an  immortal  garland  for  his  Irows 
in  Paradise. 

But  what  comfort  or  consolation  has  Doeskin 
found  or  enjoyed  while  he  has  followed  precisely 
the  same  object,  under  a very  different  name? 
For  flowers  he  has  gathered  thorns,  and  instead  of 
finding  the  stone  that  shall  transmute  the  world 
into  gold,  his  soul  has  distilled  an  acid  of  skepti- 
cism and  sensuality  which  eats  away  all  fair  and 
delicate  things,  and  burns  and  blasts,  like  vitriol, 
wherever  it  drops. 

Doeskin’s  son  reads  “Zanoni,”  and  his  papa 
comes  home  from  the  Exchange,  and  pishes  and 
sneers  at  the  trash  boys  read,  and  scolds  him  for 
wasting  his  time.  Let  him  go  down  town  with 
papa  to-morrow ; let  |iim  see  how  papa  conducts 
the  search  for  the  philosopher’s  stone,  in  the  day  of 
enlightenment  and  the  march  of  mind.  But,  O 
kind  Fate ! withhold  his  eyes  from  seeing  that  the 
Zanoni  of  Wall  Street  has  learned  little  wisdom 
from  all  the  intervening  centuries,  and  that  the 
search  for  the  philosopher’s  stone,  which  was  once 
a religion  producing  all  kinds  of  virtues,  is  now  a 
scrub  race — all  a shabby  bet. 


Tub  Easy  Chair  is  talking  nothing  but  magic  this 
month.  It  begins  to  feel  itself  a Wyman,  a Blitz, 
or  a great  Wizard  of  the  North.  (No,  Sir— not 
quite  so  quick,  please — like  Mr.  Anderson,  not  like 
Sir  Walter  Scott.)  But  it  has  another  word  to  say 
about  magic — magical  music,  in  fact.  Not  such  as 
is  made  in  the  domestic  circle  with  a key  upon  a 
shovel ; nor  the  Yankee  Doodle  played,  now  loud, 
now  soft,  upon  the  piano,  as  the  doubtful  seeker 
feels  his  way  by  shades  of  sound  to  the  goal.  This 
is  charming  in  its  way.  In  these  winter  evenings 
it  is  quite  worth  while  t©  send  Cousin  Charles  into 
the  cold  hall,  and  to  keep  him  waiting  there  for 
some  time,  while  we  determine  what  he  shall  do 
when  he  comes  back  again.  Leave  him  there  a 
little.  It  will  do  him  no  harm  to  cool  off ; it  will 
be  of  positive  service  for  him  to  be  out  of  the  range 
of  your  eyes,  Caroline — if  only  for  ten  minutes; 
and  when  he  returns,  and  Caroline  sits  down  to  play 
him  on  to  victory,  watch  the  rogue  closely,  and  see 
how  carefully  he  avoids  doing  the  perfectly  obvi- 
ous thing,  in  order  that  he  may  have  the  right  to 
look  at  Caroline  and  compel  her  to  watch  him. 
Magical  music,  indeed!  By-and-by  he  will  feel 
his  way  to  Caroline’s  heart  by  the  variations  of  her 
voice,  as  he  now  gropes  toward  lighting  the  odd 
candle  by  her  pianos  and  fortes  upon  the  piano- 
forte. 

Well,  then — to  come  to  the  very  first  sentence  of 
our  talk  this  month — there  is  a gentle  magic  by 
which  you  may  create  roses  in  February ; there  is 
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an  enchanter — probably  not  named  Prospero — 
whose  waving  wand  can  rear 

“ The  cloud-capped  towers,  the  gorgeous  palaces, 

The  solemn  temples,** 

which  arc  not  on  the  isle  on  which  you  stand ; who 
over  the  dirtiest,  most  forlorn  street  or  alley  of  the 
city  in  mid -winter,  can  spread  — yes,  and  does 
spread — the  summer  plain  of  Campania,  instead  of 
the  sharp  edges  of  ice  that  bristle  in  the  cheerless 
bay ; can  pour  for  you  the  whispering  waters  of 
warm  seas,  and  against  your  red  and  stinging  face, 
which  Jack  Frost  pinches,  can  lay  the  soft  cheek 
of  Southern  hill-sides,  blushing  with  the  rich  pur- 
ple of  delicious  grapes. 

The  enchanter’s  name  is  Franceso,  Giovanni,  or 
Beppo.  lie  has  black  hair  and  eyes,  and  an  olive 
skin.  He  wears  a velvet  artist’s  coat  with  many 
buttons,  and  he  has  a weary,  homesick  air,  as  if  his 
heart  had  gone  away  with  his  spells,  and  had  left  a 
dull  body  behind,  lie  has  no  crucibles  nor  carpet ; 
nor  does  he  pour  ink  into  your  hand,  as  the  old  al- 
chemists did,  and  the  Arabian  magicians  do.  But 
he  pours  music  into  your  heart,  and  looking  into 
that  as  the  pupils  of  the  Arabians  look  into  the 
ink,  you  behold  the  beauty  of  which  we  dream,  and 
the  winter  is  undone  by  the  lovely  and  o’ermaster- 
ing  summer. 

The  magician  has  no  reverend  dignity.  It  is  an 
Italian  grinding  a hand-organ. 

During  the  darkest  days  of  the  panic,  when  there 
were  nothing  but  gloom,  hurry,  and  silence  along 
Wall,  Pine,  Pearl,  and  all  the  streets  of  traffic,  the 
Easy  Chair,  rolling  unpercelved  among  the  crowd, 
stopped  many  a time  to  listen  and  to  find  itself  sud- 
denly stretched  along  the  shores  of  the  Amo,  in  the 
leafy  Cascine ; or  lying  among  the  tangled  vine- 
yards of  Baiae,  watching  tho  orange-covered  shore 
of  Sorrento  and  Capri,  a cloud  of  ashes  of  roses 
glimmering  upon  the  sparkling  sapphire  of  the  Med- 
iterranean ; or  sitting  high  among  the  ruins  of  the 
Baths  of  Caracalla  in  Rome,  looking  across  the 
Campagna,  matted  with  May  flowers,  to  the  Alban 
Mount  and  the  silver  line  of  the  sea. 

At  the  corners  of  streets — even  at  the  joining  to- 
gether of  Liberty  and  Maiden  Lane  — would  this 
splendid  vision  overwhelm  the  bewildered  Chair, 
as  the  sounds  of  the  incantation  were  breathed  from 
some  instrument  near  or  far.  To  be  sure,  other 
people  seemed  to  l>c  unaware  that  Italy  was  pres- 
ent in  the  street,  and  that  oranges,  and  grapes,  and 
olives  ‘were  to  be  had  for  tho  listening ; that  gor- 
geous moonlight  nights  in  Florence,  and  trips  in  Ve- 
netian gondolas  were  offered  for  a penny,  or  for  no- 
thing at  all.  But  the  magician  and  the  Easy  Chair 
knew  it  well.  It  was  not  the  same  vision  to  both, 
but  it  was  equally  beautiful  and  alluring.  Tho 
dark  days  were  illuminated;  the  cold  days  were 
warmed ; the  dreary  days  were  consoled  by  the  mu- 
sic so  generously  lavished,  and  so  full  of  associa- 
tion. 

In  the  daily  round  of  onr  life  there  is  nothing 
more  poetic  and  picturesque  than  the  music  of  the 
liand-organs.  If  they  are  sometimes  out  of  tune, 
they  are  not  often  so,  nor  very  badly ; and  how 
often  is  the  amateur  you  put  on  your  white  gloves 
to  hear  at  a soiree  half  so  accurate  ? The  organ 
sings  }*ou  the  melody  simply  and  fully  as  the  com- 
poser wrote  it;  but  what  melody  is  safe  in  the  mouth 
of  an  amateur?  If  amateur  singing  is  not  sup- 
pressed by  law,  but  is  still  permitted  to  rage  un- 
controlled, what  can  not  be  urged  for  the  toleration 
of  the  hand-organ  ? 


There  arc,  indeed,  stocks  and  stones  that  would 
suppress  this  gentle  and  beneficent  institution  upon 
principle!  Upon  the  same  ground,  doubtless,  that 
they  do  not  give  to  patent  misery  in  the  street — 
upon  principle.  As  they  go  to  church  and  sleep, 
or  internally  swear,  through  the  sermon  — upon 
principle.  As  they  allow  no  excuse  of  illness  or 
visitation  of  Providence  upon  the  part  of  their  ten- 
ants—upon  principle.  As  they  are  machines  and 
puppets — upon  principle.  As  they  empty  pitchers 
of  water  on  the  heads  of  their  daughters’  sere- 
nades— upon  principle.  As  they  do  the  most  in- 
human and  unprincipled  things — upon  principle. 

But  there  are  not  many,  let  us  hope.  We  can 
not  plant  trees  in  our  public  waj's,  nor  flowers,  nor 
coax  singing  birds  to  perch  upon  the  signs  over 
our  door-ways,  and  trill  and  warble  all  the  day 
long.  We  can  not  turn  brooks  with  mossy  banks 
into  streets  that  have  names,  and  teach  them  to 
trickle  and  glance  by  the  side  of  the  eager  stream 
of  men.  'We  can  not  rear  old  palaces,  with  ranges 
of  cypress  terraces  and  quaint  fountains.  We  can 
not  erect  the  remains  of  the  greatest  empire  in  his- 
tory, nor  appropriate  visibly  the  beauty  of  the  love- 
liest land  in  the  world.  We  can  not  originate  that 
charm  which  only  age  and  association  impart.  But 
we  may  enjoy  it  all  in  feeling  and  in  vision.  There 
is  a cheap  magic  to  make  the  roses  blow  in  win- 
ter. Every  organ-grinder  at  the  corner  does  what 
Prospero  did  — does  more  than  the  alchemists  ef- 
fected. 

Do  not  grudge  him  your  penny—  even  your  dime. 
If,  returning  home  at  night,  you  pass  him,  give 
him  even  two  shillings  — when  nobody  is  looking. 
Not  so  cheaply  ever  again  shall  you  purchase  the 
very  feeling  with  which,  in  that  spring  which  shall 
return  no  more,  3*011  hung  enchanted  upon  poor 
singing,  in  the  little  theatre,  in  the  little  hack 
street  in  Naples  — for  one  evening  of  which  poor 
singing  in  the  dirt3*  little  theatre  3Tou  would  freety 
give  a whole  season  of  the  elderly  nightingales 
who  warble  in  the  prctt\*  cage  of  Irving  Place. 


If  an  Easy  Chair  were  to  catch  you  by  the  but- 
ton, and  say, 

“ Look  here ! I am  the  easiest  of  old  chairs. 
Sitting  in  me,  3*ou  shall  have  more  real  pleasure 
than  in  tho  embrace  of  an3*  bod3*  else  in  the  world. 
The  other  seats — the  benches,  the  common  chairs, 
without  even  arms,  the  horse-hair  sofas,  and  the 
crimson  lounges,  arc  not  very  attractive  places  for 
you  to  sit  in  ; but  peace  and  jo>*  are  to  be  found 
upon  my  cushion,  like  the  bloom  on  peaches,  or 
the  sweet  dust  on  flowers!” 

Would  3*ou  not  be  likely  to  sa3*  in  your  mind, 

“Well,  this  is  prctt3*  1 Here’s  lowliness  for 
you  ! Here’s  modest3*  for  you  ! Here’s  self-re- 
spect, with  a witness,  for  3'ou ! You  horrid  old 
cranky,  creak}*,  hard,  worn,  slippery  piece  of  fur- 
niture, what  do  you  mean  by  talking  about  com- 
fort, and  pleasure,  and  ease  ? Who  wants  to  sit  in 
you  ? Who  believes  in  your  cushion  ? Who  does 
not  know  that  you  are  dreary  and  shak3*,  and  no- 
body can  guess  where  he  will  bring  up  when  he 
sits  down  in  3*ou  ?” 

You  think  it  might  be  rather  droll  and  conceited 
for  an  Eas3*  Chair  to  say  such  things.  You  con- 
ceive you  would  be  perfect^  justified  in  denounc- 
ing it  as  a vain  and  presumptuous  article  of  furni- 
ture. But  pray  wh3*  may  not  a chair  do  what  a 
man  may  do  ? Pray,  if  it  is  expected  that  you 
will  do  such  things  yourself,  why  need  you  be  so 
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very  hard  upon  others—though  they  do  chance  to 
be  chairs  ? 

You  didn’t  know  you  were  ? 

Why,  Sir,  listen  a moment  to  a reasonable  Chair. 
Was  it  longer  ago  than  yesterday,  or  this  morning, 
that  you  met  your  friend  John,  who  has  not  been 
at  your  house  of  late  ? in  fact,  he  has  never  been 
there,  although  you  are  good  friends,  and  you  have 
often  been  to  him.  You  met  him  in  the  street,  and 
shook  hands  with  great  eloquence  of  affection. 
Then  you  immediately  began, 

“ Why,  you  have  not  been  to  see  me  yet ! We 
have  been  hoping  to  see  you  every  evening.  Do 
come.  We  shall  be  really  offended  if  you  don’t. 
Maria  asks  me  every  day  (oh!)  when  my  friend 
Slimmers  is  coming.  Do  come  round !” 

Slimmere  does  not  come,  and  you  get  sadly  an- 
gry. You  meet  him  again,  and  you  renew  your 
request.  You  beg  him  to  come.  You  are  hurt  that 
he  stays  away. 

But,  dear  friend,  is  then  your  house  the  most 
ravishingly  agreeable  spot  in  the  world  ? Is  your 
wife  so  charming,  and  your  own  conversation  so 
fascinating,  that  every  body  should  hurry  to  pass 
long  evenings  with  you?  Has  it  never  occurred 
to  you  that  Slimmers  may  not  discover  your  do- 
mestic hearth  to  be  such  a Paradise  that  he  can  not 
stay  away?  Do  you  ever  imagine  that  he  may 
prefer  to  do  something  else,  and  to  see  other  peo- 
ple, and  that  this  besieging  and  battery  of  his  po- 
liteness may  lead  him  straight  into  one  of  two  false- 
hoods— number  one,  that  he  wishes  to  come  and  see 
you ; and,  number  two,  that  he  will  do  so  ? 

Perhaps,  you  know,  your  house  is  not  so  irre- 
sistible that  people  want  to  come  to  it.  Perhaps, 
when  they  do  come,  they  have  a stiff  and  shivery 
time.  It  may  be  no  privilege  to  come  and  see  you ; 
it  may  be  a favor  conferred  upon  you,  and  why 
should  you  entreat  a man  to  do  you  a favor  ? If 
Slimmers  really  wants  to  see  you  he  will  come— 
and  do  yon  wish  him  to  do  it  if  he  does  not  want 
to? 

This  universal  form  of  asking  people  to  come  and 
see  you  involves  the  immense  assumption  that  your 
house  is  a pleasant  place.  Yet  who  would  say  so 
in  so  many  words  ? But  if  you  would  not  do  it  di- 
rectly, why  indirectly  ? 

These  are  mere  hints  for  you  to  revolve,  and  dis- 
card if  you  find  them  foolish.  An  Easy  Chair  cares 
nothing  about  it  personally,  for  it  never  goes  any 
where.  It  stays  in  its  room,  or  stumps  about  town, 
or  is  carried  over  the  country  ; but  it  neither  asks 
the  sofas  and  footstools  to  come  and  see  it,  nor  does 
it  accept  any  invitation  from  them.  There  were 
days  once,  indeed,  when  these  stiff  legs  ambled  in 
the  dance ; when  these  angular  arms  escorted  part- 
ners to  the  floor,  and,  embracing  them,  whirled  in 
the  delirious  waltz.  Gone  are  those  days  ! But, 
what  then  ? Gone  also  are  the  roses  of  the  year 
eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-seven — will  those  of 
fifty-eight  be  any  the  less  beautiful  and  fragrant  ? 

If  people  come  to  see  you,  try  to  make  the  time 
pass  smoothly.  If  they  don’t  come,  thank  Heaven 
they  have  pleasanter  things  to  do.  Of  course  it  is 
not  an  easy  virtue ; but  did  you  ever  hear  that  any 
virtues  were  particularly  easy  ? 


That  fast  friend  of  the  Easy  Chair,  the  Lounger 
of  Harper's  Weekly , has  set  up  a Letter-box,  from 
which  he  professes  to  derive  a great  deal  of  pleas- 
ure. Certainly  his  readers  must,  for  his  corre- 
spondents in  every  quarter  of  the  country  are  full 
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of  readiness  and  humor,  and  the  Easy  Chair  has 
greatly  enjoyed  many  a touch  in  these  letters. 

Nor  is  he  without  his  correspondence,  affection- 
ate and  loyal,  which  makes  him  so  proud  and  gay 
that,  emboldened  by  the  example  of  his  younger 
friend,  he  will  no  longer  keep  it  to  himself. 

The  purest  personal  pleasure  of  an  author  is  the 
consciousness  of  his  unknown  friends.  They  peo- 
ple the  silent  air  around  him,  as,  in  Raphael’s  pic- 
ture of  the  San  Sisto  Madonna,  the  depth  of  the 
space  around  her  lovely  figure  is  crowded  with  the 
soft,  shadowy  faces  of  cherubim.  Every  friendly 
face  seems  to  the  imagination  as  tender  and  lovely 
as  that  of  spirits ; and  the  old  Easy  Chair  is  hum- 
bled and  touched  to  think  that  his  monthly  voice 
is  hailed  with  real  pleasure  in  homes  where  his  feet 
may  never  enter. 

Long  ago,  in  the  forest  of  Fontainebleau,  in 
France,  on  a bright  summer  morning,  when  this 
old  Chair  was  new,  it  sat  upon  a mossy  rock,  read- 
ing from  a volume  of  poetry  to  an  artist  who  was 
sketching  one  of  the  splendid  oaks  which  make  the 
glory  of  that  forest.  As  he  read  on  the  day  slowly 
passed  away ; the  artist  stopped  in  his  work,  and, 
throwing  himself  upon  the  ground,  listened  only  to 
the  verses,  until,  as  the  book  was  closed,  and  the 
friends  conversed,  they  agreed  that  there  could  be 
no  higher  human  pleasure  than  to  be  the  inspiring 
and  consoling  friend  of  those  we  did  not  know,  and 
who  could  never  know  us.  Perhaps  each  hoped  to 
be,  in  his  own  way,  and  at  some  future  day,  that 
unknown  friend  to  others — the  one  by  the  words  of 
his  pencil  colored  upon  canvas,  the  other  by  those 
of  his  pen  in  print.  And  when  now  there  come 
such  friendly  letters,  one  at  least  of  those  loiterers 
in  the  Forest  of  Fontainebleau  feels  as  if  the  uncon- 
scious prayer  of  that  summer  morning  were  an- 
swered. 

And  so  we  will  turn  to  one  or  two  of  the  letters 
in  our  box. 

— The  first  is  from  L.  P.  H.,  a dweller  in  the 
prairies,  and  into  whose  style  have  crept  the  prairie- 
flowers — that  gorgeous  rhetoric  of  Nature  which 
blazes  through  the  West. 

It  is,  in  fact,  quite  an  extraordinary  strain  ; and 
if,  O L.  P.  H. ! the  Easy  Chair  omits  thy  praises 
of  his  impartiality  in  certain  hot  debates,  it  is  be- 
cause he  wishes  to  preserve  the  very  character  thou 
praisest. 

And  so,  good  souls,  perpend ! 

“Wy-a-ltj-bino,  Txxas,  Dee,,  *57. 

“ I am  impressed  to  speak  with  thee,  dear  Easy 
Chair,  but  dare  not  enter  that  gay  world  buzzing 
about  thee,  for  I wear  neither  hoops  nor  paint,  and 
my  hair  has  a style  quite  its  own.  My  home  is  in 
the  prairied  West,  and  God  is  nearer  us  than  Fash- 
ion, and  Nature  inspires  in  place  of  Champagne. 
No ; generosity  (that  charming  characteristic  of 
my  sex)  will  not  permit  me  to  throw  on  thee  the 
odium  of  my  unartistic  presence,  but  imagination 
will  raise  thee  in  her  swift  arms,  and  bear  thee  into 
that  * golden  land  where  the  sun  lingers  last’ — will 
place  thee  on  the  wide  ‘last  prairie*  of  Texas  (fear 
not,  0 timid  Easy  Chair!),  and  thy  harmonious 
soul  shall  drink  in  the  solemn  splendor  of  Nature’s 
I holy  repose.  Thou  shalt  behold  a vast  ocean  of 
green  go  down,  with  flowery  offerings,  into  a mighty 
ocean  of  blue,  for  the  waves  of  the  Mexican  Sea  ned 
their  crested  heads  in  the  southern  distance. 

“Welcome,  O honored  Easy  Chair!  and  while 
thou  art  gazing  with  gracious  delight  on  this  beau- 
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ty  of  which  I am  so  proud,  I will  kneel  me  at  thy 
feet,  and  thou  wilt  listen,  with  thy  wonderful  be- 
nevolence, to  my  simple  talk.  Nor  am  I afraid  to 
speak,  for  well  I know  thy  comprehensive  sympa- 
thy will  utter  a gentle  benediction  on  whatever  is 
kindly  meant.  Thou,  who  hast  all  the  world  at 
thy  feet,  will  little  care  to  know,  but  thou  art  much 
beloved  by  me,  O Easy  Chair  1 Thou  art  a dove 
of  comfort  to  my  spirit,  a perfume  to  sweeten  and 
beautify  my  everyday  life,  for  moments  with  thee 
are  as  fragments  of  a broken  rainbow ! 

44  I,  who  am  but  a prairie  child,  may  not  judge 
of  thy  genius  and  learning;  but  I may  appreciate 
the  gentle  and  honest  spirit  to  whom  these  words 
are  spoken  ; for  4 the  electric  chain’  of  human  sym- 
pathy thrills  even  in  the  untaught  mind,  and  is  the 
sq/btle  magnetism  which  attracts  it  to  those  who 
realize  its  own  vague  aspirations  after  the  beauti- 
ful and  good.  1 may  admire  that  justice  which  is 
bom  of  truth,  and  that  sweet  charity  which  springs 
from  a universal  love ; and  I may  also  speculate  in 
my  foolish  way,  and  wonder  what  noble  and  tender 
human  soul  has  come  back  to  us  in  the  form  of  an 
old  Easy  Chair. 

44 1 have  many  pleasant  hours  to  thank  thee  for, 
and,  something  far  better  than  pleasant  hours,  the 
happiness  of  an  unreserved  admiration — for  mine  is 
a worshiping  nature,  and  sorrows  over  fallen  idols. 
It  is  something,  in  these  days,  not  to  be  disappoint- 
ed in  things  one  has  set  apart  as  being  better  than 
other  things. 

44 1 thank  thee,  0 far-seeing  Easy  Chair  I for 
mine  is  a simple  heart,  with  hot  blood  and  many 
prejudices,  but  not  one  so  dark  that  it  may  point 
in  scorn  to  any  portion  of  my  dear  native  land. 

44 1 honor  thee,  O Easy  Chair ! that  thou  dost 
comprehend  and  maintain  thy  position  in  the  world 
of  letters ; that  thou  dost  recognize  virtue  and  good, 
and  condemn  whatever  is  paltry  and  demeaning ; 
that  thou  art  not  too  wise  to  love  humanity,  or  too 
good  to  pity  its  frailties.  It  is  sweet,  too,  to  know 
thee,  a real,  manly  lover  of  our  national  goddess — a 
sincere  republican,  and  not  a miserable  sham,  with 
unpaid-for  liveries  and  a poor,  paltry  coat-of-arms 
on  thy  hired  carriage  telling  every  body  Paris 
is  the  only  place  fit  to  live  in,  and  Americans  are  so 
stupid,  especially  the  women , who  are,  at  best,  but 
heavy  prose  articles.  It  is  only  at  such  moments, 
dear  Easy  Chair,  that  I wish  to  be  a six-footer ! 

44 1 had  a word  on  American  women  ; but  thou 
art  growing  restless,  and  I only  marvel  at  thy 
sweet  patience  till  now,  for  the  sun  has  thrown  his 
last  golden  kisses  on  the  blue  waves  of  the  Mexi- 
can Sea,  and  the  evening  winds  murmur  their 
plaintive  lullabies,  filling  one  with  longings  for 
home.  Then,  while  I lay  my  hands  lovingly  on 
thy  kind  arm,  I will  ask  for  thee  and  thine  all  that 
we  may  here  know  of  happiness,  and  hope  that  the 
bright  New-Year  may  bring  thee  a thousand  friends 
as  loyal  as  L.  P.  H.” 

Truly  a gushing  stream  of  sympathy  purling 
among  sunsets  and  flowers.  Thanks,  gentle  L.  P.  H.; 
and  alas,  that  the  Easy  Chair’s  tongue  is  as  wood- 
en  as  his  arm  upon  which  thou  so  fondly  leanest ! 

But  the  heart,  L.  P.  H. ! the  heart  is  of  oak. 

— Welcome j L.  M4A ! As  welcome  as  was  ever 
the  Easy  Chair  to  your  evening  readings : 

“ , Michigan,  /)«:.,  *57. 

14 1 have  long  wished  to  address  you,  dear  4 old 
Easy  Chair,’  were  it  only  to  thank  yon  for  the 
pleasure  you  have  afforded  to  two  very  quiet  peo- 


ple these  many  years.  If  I had  been  a 4 literary 
lady*  or  a ‘great  genius,*  I might  have  done  so 
long  ago;  but  being  neither  of  these  last-men- 
tioned characters,  and  only  of  importance  to  my 
children  and  their  father,  why,  it  is  4 a great  ad- 
venture,’ and  requires  no  little  courage  to  address 
the  4 Easy  Chair.*  Still,  I know  it  will  do  the 
‘old  Easy  Chair’  ffood,  to  hear  of  the  hearts  he 
has  so  often  helped  to  lighten  on  their  weary  way. 
Listen,  then,  old  friend,  while  I,  in  true  orthodox 
fashion,  begin  my  history. 

44  Once  upon  a time,  Ralph  and  I made  what  ia 
called  a very  imprudent  marriage;  so  imprudent 
that  the  doors  of  a house  a great,  great  way  from 
here  were  closed  upon  Ralph’s  little  wife  forever. 
But  we  were  so  young  then  and  full  of  hope  that 
we  heeded  not  the  prophecy  of  4 dark  days  and  pov- 
erty ;*  and  though  I sometimes  sighed  as  I thought 
of  home , yet  with  its  joys  had  also  passed  from  me 
its  4 iron  rule.’  The  heart  of  my  husband  was  my 
world,  and  his  love  strong  enough,  I thought,  to 
shield  me  even  from  the  curse  of  disobedience. 
Soon,  however,  improvidence  and  thoughtless  for- 
getfulness of  4 to-morrow’  brought  with  it  its  own 
punishment.  One  after  another  of  the  little  ele- 
gances of  home  went  to  aid  in  warding  off,  for  a 
short  time  longer,  the  doom  so  fast  approaching ; 
and  at  last  all  were  gone,  and  we  had  nothing  left 
with  which  to  begin  the  world  anew — nothing  at 
least  save  a few  trinkets  which  were  to  be  sold  ere 
long ; still  we  did  not  quite  despair,  and  my  hus- 
band resolved  to  hie  him  to  the  New  World  and  there 
win  himself  a profession,  perchance  in  time  a name. 
So,  with  our  child — we  had  a child  by  that  time — 
we  bade  adieu  to  familiar  faces  and  our  old  life, 
and  went  out  into  the  4 wide,  wide  world,’  asking 
aid  of  none. 

44  See  us,  after  weeks  of  travel,  quietly  ensconced 

in  a cozy  nook  of  the  old State,  my  husband 

studying  the  profession  he  had  embraced,  and  I liv- 
ing in  one  room  up  many  pairs  of  stairs,  banishing 
far  away  all  remembrances  of  the  past  or  other 
scenes,  and  helping,  as  far  as  woman  can,  to  earn 
our  daily  bread.  It  may  be  very  romantic  to  read 
of,  dear  Easy  Chair,  but  it  is  not  at  all  romantic 
in  reality  to  be  very  poor ; to  live  as  we  did,  in  one 
little  room,  to  be  brought  necessarily  in  contact 
with  vulgar  minds  and  ways  with  which  you  have 
naught  in  common,  and  to  feel  that  porerty  has  no 
right  to  be  sensitive  or  proud.  Each  day  brought 
to  us,  perhaps,  rude  questioning  or  unjust  suspicion ; 
for,  of  course,  there  remained  enough  of  other  days 
about  us  to  convince  many  that  we  had  not  always 
been  as  now.  But  often  would  some  unlooked-for 
kindness  or  respectful  sympathy  heal  the  wound 
the  thoughtless  tongue  had  made,  and  assure  us 
that,  by  a few , at  least,  we  were  understood. 

44  In  those  days,  dear  Easy  Chair,  when  bread 
and  fuel  were  hardly  earned,  Harper's  Magazine 
was  our  sole  literary  treasure ; and  when,  on  the 
cold  winter  evenings  — generally  Saturdays,  for 
then  we  could  afford,  in  view  of  the  day  of  rest,  to 
sit  up  late — my  husband  would  come  home  tired 
with  his  studies,  and  the  incessant 4 writing*  which 
brought  us  bread,  how  sweet  it  was  to  draw  the 
little  stand  to  the  fire,  and  while  my  husband  lay 
and  smoked  on  the  lounge  of  home-manufacture,  to 
cut  the  leaves  of  a new  Harper , and  read  to  the 
wean-  man.  Never  was  book  so  prized ! Shutting 
out  all  that  was  coarse  or  uncongenial  in  our  pres- 
ent life,  we  wept  or  smiled  over  the  pages  of 1 Bleak 
House’ — followed,  with  sympathetic  interest,  the 
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fortunes  of  4 Leonard’  and  * Helen’  in 4 My  Novel  ;* 
or,  with  the  noble  * Violante’  for  a companion,  list- 
ened to  the  Machiavelian  wisdom  of  Doctor  Ricca- 
bocca,  and  forgot,  in  our  interest  in  their  fortunes, 
the  sorrows  that  beset  our  own ; and  when  my 
husband  dreaded  worse  ills  than  those  of  poverty, 
and  feared  for  a life  worthless  to  others,  perhaps, 
but  all  to  him,  how  often  has  he  read  by  my  bed- 
side, and,  with  the  quaint  conceits  and  genial 
thoughts  of  the  4 old  Easy  Chair,*  won  me  to  for- 
getfulness of  pain. 

44  Days  have  changed  since  then ; my  husband 
has  been  4 admitted,’  and  is  called  a 4 promising 
man’  in  his  profession;  we  are  not  ‘well  off,’  but 
we  are  comfortable,  and  books  are  not  now  such 
unheard-of  luxuries  in  our  little  Western  home,  but 
still,  Prince  among  the  Monthlies,  treasured  and 
loved  as  an  old  friend,  is  Harper's  Magazine, 

44  Believe,  therefore,  dear  old  Easy  Chair,  that 
no  one  feels  a warmeif  interest  in  your  welfare,  or 
a truer  gratitude  toward  yourself,  than 

44  L.  M4A.” 

— Here  is  a letter  that  needs  no  introduction. 
44  It”  speaks  for  itself. 

44  Pitts  bubo,  Dec.,  1S5T. 

44  Dear  East  Chair, — I notice  in  your  article 
of  this  month  that  you  claim  4 babies’  as  being 
4 its,’  and  find,  on  referring  to  my  wife,  your  claim 
strenuously  rejected.  I have  also  a distinct  im- 
pression that,  some  twenty  years  ago,  being  ex- 
pected, by  a young  mother  whom  I had  called  upon, 
to  express  m3'  congratulations  upon  the  appearance 
of  her  first-born,  and  having  inadvertently  spoken 
of  the  baby  as  4 it,’  saying, 4 it  has  its  father’s  form 
of  nose,’  etc.,  I was  stopped  b}’  the  mother  indig- 
nantly asking  mo  whether  baby  was  not  human. 

44As  a term  of  endearment,  the  mother  allows 
herself  sometimes  to  address  her  infant  offspring  as 
4 it a beloved  husband  or  a favorite  nurse  may'  oc- 
casionally so  speak  of  baby  without  being  reproved ; 
but  others  less  intimate — never.  The  mother  is 
aware  that  babies  are  written  of  as  4 its,’  but  only 
by  ironical  writers,  whom,  for  so  writing  on  such 
a subject,  she  detests,  and  also  feels  the  less  poign- 
antly that  other  babies,  and  never  hers,  are  thus 
written  of. 

“Thus  }'our  brief  sentence  reviving  old  impres- 
sions, before  venturing  on  the  subject  to  m}r  wife 
I strengthened  myself  with  standard  authority  by 
quoting  from  Luke,  chap,  i.,  ver.  35,  where  grave 
men  of  yore  have  written  down,  4 Therefore  that 
holy  thing  that  shall  be  bom  of  thee  shall  be 
called,’  etc. 

“MV  wife’s  first  exclamation  was  opposition  al- 
most to  irreverence,  being,  4 1 don’t  care  what  the 
New  Testament  says  ;*  to  cover  which  I was  obliged 
to  add  that  the  Greek  and  Latin  had,  indeed,  no  such 
word  as  ‘thing;’  but  the  adjectives  aytov,  sanc- 
tum, meaning  sanctified,  sainted,  or  holy;  that 
the  French  and  German  had  followed  by  the  word 
saint,  which,  if  considered  as  a noun  substantive, 
expressed  the  meaning,  but  not  so  fully*,  to  my 
mind,  as  the  adjective ; and  that  the  English  au- 
thority of  Webster  defined  saint  to  be  a hoi}'  per- 
son, and  not  by*  any'  means  a 4 thing upon  which 
she  suggested  that  had  the  editors  of  King  James’s 
authorized  version  had  wives  and  consulted  them 
the  Latin  sanctum  would  have  been  translated  holy 
being,  or  holy  creature,  or  something  else  than 
thing.  Is  was  useless  to  urge  that  the  neutral 
termination  of  the  original  word  forbade  the  em- 
ployment of  a male  or  feminine  noun. 


44  Being  thus  set  at  bay,  I renewed  the  attack 
by  quoting  another  high  authority — Shakspeare — 
4 but  that  I see  thee  here,  thou  noble  thing;’  and 
again,  4 being  a thing  immortal  as  itself upon 
which  my  wife,  asking  the  children  whether  they 
had  finished  breakfast,  rose  from  the  table,  direct- 
ed the  girl  to  4 remove  the  things,’  and  betook  her- 
self to  her  morning  household  occupations. 

44 1 am  yours,  ab  initio , J.  F.  B.” 

OUR  FOREIGN  GOSSIP. 

Europe  has  a Kansas,  lying  on  the  Danube, 
made  up  of  the  Principalities  of  Wallachia  and 
Moldavia. 

Let  us,  as  the  French  say,  preciser  this  tedious 
question  of  the  Principalities.  Do  you  know  any 
thing  of  it  ? or  have  you  wisely  given  it  margin  In 
the  details  of  foreign  news  ? Fortunate  distance ! 
which  allows  you  thus  to  play  at  bowls  with  the 
political  jumbles  of  the  hour,  and  to  dally'  with 
such  only  as  offer  some  rallying  points  of  interest 
or  entertainment.  Yet  here,  and  over  the  Conti- 
nent of  Europe,  this  question  is  a dominant  one : 
no  salon  is  without  its  discussion,  and  no  Court 
without  the  anxieties  it  nourishes. 

You  know,  at  least,  where  Moldavia  and  Walla- 
chia lie;  conterminal  with  Austria,  Russia,  and 
Turkey,  and  offering  debatable  ground  as  be- 
ing the  coveted  prize  of  three  crowns,  as  well 
as  of  three  faiths — Greek,  Roman,  and  Moham- 
medan. 

You  would  go  there,  if  you  went,  by  way  of 
Vienna,  Hungary,  and  Servia;  sailing  down  the 
Danube  on  the  Austrian  packet-boats  until  you 
passed  Semlin  and  the  colossal  fortress  of  Belgrade, 
and  the  stilted  watch-towers  of  the  Sclave  soldiery, 
and  the  quaint  feudal  battlements  of  Semendria, 
and  Alt  Moldova,  where  the  lithe  guard  upon  the 
northern  bank  loiter  in  the  sun  in  their  tight 
breeches  and  brown  jackets ; you  would  take  car- 
riage, and  bowl  along  upon  a road  hewn  from  the 
rocks  which  hereabout  shut  in  the  wild  waters  of 
the  German  river.  The  blue  Carpathians,  that 
you  have  seen  as  you  have  journeyed  fringing  ei- 
ther horizon,  have  here  shot  spurs  upon  the  river, 
and  loom  over  you  in  black,  craggy'  masses.  Reefs 
are  in  the  river,  and  reefs  arc  over  your  head. 
There  are  caverns,  and  huge,  fantastic  castles  of 
rock,  and  eagles  soar  over  the  mountain  cleft 
through  which  the  Danube  howls  and  roars.  And 
if  you  pass  there  (as  you  never  should)  in  the 
warmest  days  of  later  August,  the  gnats  of  Golum- 
baez  will  attack  y'ou  as  you  enter  again  upon  the 
flat  country  below  the  mountains,  and  almost  craze 
you  with  their  sting.  By-and-by  you  will  see 
traces  of  a Roman  road  upon  the  face  of  an  opposite 
precipice,  and  you  will  see  the  square  Roman  tower 
of  Gradisca ; and  presently',  upon  the  north  bank, 
men  in  skins,  pulling  punts  up  the  tortured  stream, 
and  y'our  guide,  or  courier,  or  what  not,  will  tell 
y'ou  these  are  Wallachian  peasantry',  and  that  y’on 
shore  is  Wallachian.  We  said  they  were  dressed 
in  skins,  for  the}'  wear  high  hairy  caps  like  a 
mop,  and  long  cloaks  of  sheepskin  with  the  wool 
out. 

And  if  you  crossed  the  river  into  the  Wallachian 
territory,  yrou  might  have  one  of  these  men  to  drive 
you  in  a wooden  cart,  some  three  feet  high  by  four 
feet  long,  with  four  fiery*  horses  attached,  at  a mad 
gallop,  to  the  capital,  which  is  Bucharest.  And 
the  same,  or  similar  convoy,  might  be  here  bargain- 
ed with  to  attend  y'ou  some  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
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due  north  to  Jassy,  which  is  the  capital  of  Molda- 
via. 

These  two  little  states,  as  large  in  the  gross  as 
that  mountain  land  of  Switzerland  where  we  went 
wandering  the  summer  pist,  have  maintained  this 
long  time  gone  a kind  of  equivocal  independence  ; 
having  their  own  hospodars,  paying  tribute  to  the 
Sultan,  and  worshiping  in  orthodox  Greek  church- 
es. By  their  religion  they  have  leaned  toward 
Russia;  by  their  tribute-money  (“pay  to  Caesar 
the  things  of  Cajsar”)  they  have  leaned  toward  the 
Sublime  Porte;  and  by  the  hospodars  of  their  own 
kith  they  have  leaned  toward  freedom. 

You  know  how  they  stood  neutral  in  the  great 
war : how  the  march  of  Russia  across  their  territo- 
ry met  no  rebuke  (from  them) ; how  the  Austrians, 
by  a pleasant  diversion,  occupied  their  territory. 
The  great  Congress  of  Paris  took  their  condition 
under  its  advisement,  and  promised  equable  dispo- 
sition of  their  nationality,  subject  always  to  the 
suzerainete  of  the  Sultan ; mark  the  term  suzerains 
te,  which  is  an  old  feudal  word,  implying  far  less 
of  control  than  belongs  to  the  more  modern  term 
sovereignty.  It  was  further  determined  by  the 
Congress  of  Paris  that  Wallachians  and  Moldavi- 
ans should  have  opportunity  to  express  their  wish- 
es, and  that  their  wishes  should  be  taken  into  kind- 
ly consideration. 

In  virtue  of  this  grant,  we  heard  early  in  the 
summer  of  elections  there  which  resulted  in  a de- 
termination to  maintain  the  twin  nationalities,  and 
elect  hospodars  as  before.  But  it  was  alleged  by 
France  and  Russia  that  these  elections  were  unfair, 
and  had  been  influenced  and  controlled  by  emissa- 
aries  of  Turkey  and  of  Austria ; that,  in  fact,  it 
was  a kind  of  Lecompton  affair,  and  no  expression 
of  the  real  wishes  of  the  population. 

England,  through  Sir  Stratford  Redcliffe,  was 
presumed  to  have  abetted  the  Sultan  in  his  designs, 
and  stoutly  sided  with  the  Turkish  view  of  the 
matter,  up  to  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon’s 
visit  last  summer  to  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

After  this,  Victoria,  won  over  by  the  assiduity 
of  the  French  monarch,  joined  Russia  and  France 
in  demanding  a revocation  of  the  elections. 

Austria  winced,  but  submitted.  New  elections 
were  held ; and  the  result  was  now  a unanimous 
declaration  for  a union  of  the  Principalities. 

Their  first  claim  under  vote  of  the  Divan,  was 
for  u respect  of  their  rights  ; and  more  especially 
their  liberty  to  govern  themselves  (Jeur  autonomic).” 

Next  after  this,  their  vote  was  for  a “union  of 
the  Principalities  under  the  name  of  Roumania.” 

Third,  that  Roumania  should  be  endowed  with  a 
hereditary  foreign  prince,  chosen  from  among  the 
dynasties  of  Europe,  whose  heirs  should  be  educated 
in  the  religion  of  the  country. 

Fourth,  the  neutrality  of  their  territory. 

Fifth,  that  the  legislative  power  should  be  con- 
fided to  a General  Assembly,  in  which  should  be 
represented  all  the  interests  of  the  nation  ; and, 
finally,  that  all  these  rights  should  be  held  under 
the  collective  garantie  of  those  powers  represented 
at  the  Congress  of  Paris  ; to  wit,  England,  Russia, 
Prussia,  France,  Austria,  Turkey,  and  Sardinia. 

We  have  cited  this  vote  and  this  prayer  of  the 
Moldo-Walhichians  from  their  own  manifesto,  now 
under  our  eye,  and  at  the  risk  of  bringing  a dull 
political  subject  to  the  notice  of  those  kind  readers 
who  are  wont  to  relieve  the  heavy  siege-train  of  the 
foreign  papers  with  our  light  artillery. 

But  we  have  had  design : This  Moldo-Wallachian 


vote  is  an  argument,  or  a synopsis,  or  (to  use  the 
Saxon,  which  is  after  all  better  than  either  Greek 
or  Latin)  it  is  a shoving  forth ^ of  the  present  aver- 
age political  tone  of  Europe. 

They  claim,  first,  the  right  to  make  their  own 
laws  ( avrdc  vo/iof) — a pleasant,  innocent  claim,  in 
which  the  French,  pointing  to  their  Legislative  As- 
sembly, and  their  almost  universal  suffrage,  might 
join  them ; but  which  really  means  nothing  more 
than  that  the  lawrs  shall  be  made  at  Bucharest  or 
Jassy,  and  not  at  Constantinople  or  Vienna. 

Then  they  must  have  a prince — a toy  to  put  upon 
a throne,  and  keep  itself  there  by  animal  genera- 
tion ; not  for  its  power  or  prudence,  but  only  as  the 
pivot  around  which  Moldo-Wallachian  lawgivers 
shall  revolve  in  pleasant  concentricity.  And  to 
make  the  thing  more  pivot-like,  and  part  of  state 
mechanism,  “the  heirs  are  to  be  reared  in  Greek 
faith.” 

And  the  Divan  of  the  Principalities  appeal  to 
the  Great  Powers  of  the  Paris  Congress  for  the  de- 
cree and  guaranty  of  this  wished-for  order.  We 
have  said  it  was  an  expression  of  the  average  polit- 
ical feeling  of  Europe.  That  is  to  say,  the  aver- 
age feeling  demands  a sham  of  voting,  and  a cer- 
tain vapory  pretense  of  self-government;  it  de- 
mands further  a regal  or  imperial  symbol,  before 
which  men  may  bow  in  civil  worship. 

This  vote  of  the  Principalities  is  now  under  dis- 
cussion in  all  the  journals  of  Europe — Russia, 
France,  Prussia,  and  Sardinia  applaud  it ; England, 
Turkey,  and  Austria  deplore  it.  The  diplomatic 
conference  has  yet  to  take  the  matter  in  hand,  and 
to  decide  finally  how  far  the  wishes  of  the  skin- 
dressed  Wallachians  shall  be  complied  with.  Mean- 
time they  wait,  knotting  together  upon  the  corners 
of  the  streets  of  Bucharest,  discussing  the  complex- 
ion of  the  last  Debats  or  the  last  Times — trolling  the 
overloaded  punts  up  the  rapids  of  the  Danube — 
living  in  sight  of  Roman  great  deeds  (the  rem- 
nants of  Trajan’s  Bridge  among  them,  which  1600 
winters  have  not  destroyed)— calling  themselves 
Romans  (Romouni) — talking  a language  which 
wears  the  ancient  Latin  dignity,  garlanded  with 
Oriental  luxuriance— they  wait  the  decree  which 
is  to  give  them  a king,  or  declare  them  a province. 

We  have  been  dull : we  have  no  right,  in  this 
gossip  of  ours,  to  give  so  large  space  to  a political 
question  of  the  time.  Do  wc  not  find  in  our  Easy 
Chair  relief  from  all  this  ? 

Shall  we  tell  3-ou  a story  ? Perhaps  you  have 
read  it  before : it  comes  from  the  Revue  de  Deux 
Monde* , the  chiefest  of  Parisian  magazines  (as 
much  as  ours  is  the  chiefest  of  those  American), 
and  it  concerns  us,  as  carrying  a subtle  and  grace- 
ful lampoon  upon  our  Western  habitude. 

Bussy,  a quick-witted,  fast-living  Parisian,  finds 
himself,  at  the  effective  age  of  thirty  or  thereabout, 
without  funds  to  pay  some  score  of  tradesmen’s 
bills  which  he  has  run  up  in  the  gay  capital.  In 
fact,  he  has*squandered  a fortune,  as  many  anoth- 
er does,  without  reckoning  the  end;  and  in  the 
emergency  he  bethinks  himself  of  certain  acres  of 
wild  land  bequeathed  to  him  by  his  father,  and  ly- 
ing somewhere  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  at  the  conflu- 
ence (say 8 our  naive  story-teller)  of  the  Scioto  and 
Red  River. 

He  befogs  his  creditors,  secures  his  passage,  lands 
in  New  York,  takes  rooms  at  the  Astor  House. 

At  his  first  da}*’s  dinner  in  that  regal  hostelry 
he  is  bewildered  and  entranced  by  the  apparition 
of  a certain  Miss  Cora  Butterfly,  a New  l'orkaiscj 
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who  victimizes  him,  from  her  opposite  seat  at  ta- 
ble, with  a battery  of  bare  neck  and  arms. 

Her  manner  (not  unusual,  says  our  pleasant 
story-teller,  in  American  girls  at  tabled  holts)  en- 
courages him  to  offer  wine. 

Miss  Cora  drinks  wine  with  Monsienr  Bussy, 
Miss  Cora  chats  with  the  engaging  Parisian,  and 
before  the  dinner  is  ended  a rendezvous  for  the 
evening  is  named. 

Monsieur  Bussy,  loitering  uponrfhe  Astor  House 
steps,  in  postprandial  idleness,  and  reflecting  upon 
his  swift  conquest,  is  suddenly  addressed  by  his 
proper  title  of  Baron  (which  he  had  modestly 
dropped  in  our  republican  country)  by  a fellow- 
Frenchman,  who  is  established  at  Montreal,  and 
who  forthwith  warns  him  against  the  arts  of  Miss 
Cora  Butterfly. 

Like  all  American  girl?,  she  is  in  search  of  a for- 
tune. Moreover,  she  is  a belle — a toast  of  the  city. 
Her  bare  arms,  her  bare  neck,  and  her  familiarities 
must  not  surprise  the  Baron  de  Bussy.  They  be- 
long to  American  habit.  Yet  Miss  Cora  is  not  a 
creature  of  passion  — only  of  calculation.  He 
warns  the  Baron  against  the  rendezvous  of  the 
evening  (of  which  he  had  overheard  the  appoint- 
ment), and  presents  the  Baron  to  a bright-eyed  sis- 
ter of  his  own. 

The  Baron  admires  his  countrywoman  intense- 
ly, but  is  too  chivalrous  to  forego  his  appointment 
for  the  evening. 

Miss  Cora  receives  him  in  her  chamber  (which, 
again,  in  the  language  of  our  pleasant  story-teller, 
is  only  a usual  habit  with  American  girls) ; she  is 
seated  in  her  rocking  chair ; she  does  not  rise ; she 
Is  no  way  discomposed  ; she  exhibits  a self-control 
which  amazes  our  Parisian. 

They  renew  the  chat  of  dinner — familiarly,  so- 
cially, tenderly ; and  the  Frenchman,  true  to  his 
instincts,  ends  by  making  love  upon  the  spot. 

Miss  Cora  is  cool,  inquiring,  calculating. 

If  the  Baron  de  Bussy  wishes  to  marry  her,  she 
must  know  something  of  his  expectations.  The 
Baron  straightway  unrolls  his  titles  to  a great  es- 
tate at  the  confluence  of  the  Scioto  and  Red  River. 

Miss  Cora  laughs  a little  pelillant  laugh ; tells 
the  Baron  coolly  that  the  estate  he  speaks  of  is  al- 
ready the  seat  of  a great  township,  held  by  squat- 
ter authority ; that  her  father,  Mr.  Samuel  Butter- 
fly, is  principal  proprietor ; and  bids  the  Baron 
good-evening  and  farewell. 

It  was  twelve  o’clock  (usual  American  hour), 
and  the  ejection  summary : the  Baron  therefore  re- 
tired. 

What  next  ? 

Shall  the  Baron  abandon  his  titles,  and  retire 
discomfited  ? The  Montreal  friend  says  no.  The 
Baron  therefore  finds  his  way  westward  to  Scioto 
township,  with  tingling  recollections  in  his  mind 
of  the  Montreal  girl,  and  of  the  bare  neck  and  arms 
of  Miss  Cora  Butterfly. 

But  swiftly  as  he  has  gone  to  Scioto  town,  Mr. 
Samuel  Butterfly  is  before  him,  and  is,  as  appears 
farther,  the  principal  editor  of  the  principal  journal 
of  that  new  city. 

The  Baron  summons  a lawyer,  and  lays  his  titles 
before  him : they  are  good — unquestionable.  But 
the  lawyer  considers,  as  American  lawyers  (In  the 
words  of  the  story-writer)  are  apt  to  do,  if  his  ad- 
vocacy of  an  alien’s  claim  will  not  imperil  his  po- 
sition with  the  citizens  of  Scioto  town,  and  his 
friendship  with  the  millionaire,  Mr.  Samuel  Butter- 
fly. He  therefore  determines  to  receive  the  retainer 


of  the  Baron,  and  communicate  immediately  after 
with  Mr.  Butterfly. 

Mr.  B.  suggests  that  the  attorney  should  pro- 
pose a temporary  absence  to  the  Baron.  The  at- 
torney invites  him  to  a hunt,  which  the  Baron  ac- 
cepts. The  journal  of  Mr.  Samuel  Butterfly  comes 
down,  meantime,  in  tremendous  fashion  upon  for- 
eign adventurers  with  forged  papers,  who  seek  to 
deprive  industrious  and  worthy  citizens  of  their 
rights. 

The  Baron  returns ; reads  the  calumny ; loads 
his  revolver ; seeks  out  the  office  of  Mr.  Butterfly, 
and  is  confronted  there  by  Mr.  Washington  Butter- 
fly and  his  father  Samuel,  who  have  suborned  a 
pair  of  accommodating  Irishmen  to  swear  to  what- 
ever the  Butterflies  may  suggest. 

The  Baron,  with  French  heroism,  fights  the  four ; 
is  wounded — retires— runs,  plunges  into  the  Scioto, 
and  swimming,  in  gory  fashion,  across  the  river, 
takes  to  the  woods. 

A chapter  in  the  story  ends  here : the  Butterflies 
dominants ; the  Baron  Bussy  couchant . 

But  French  heroism  is  not  to  die  the  death  in  the 
Scioto  woods.  French  heroism,  with  its  arm  in  a 
sling,  flies  over  the  forests  and  takes  refuge  in  the 
home  of  the  Montreal  friend,  where  it  succumbs 
thoroughly  to  the  battery  of  the  Montreal  friend’s 
sister’s  eyes.  But  the  Scioto  estates  are  not  for- 
gotten. The  Montreal  friend  assumes  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Baron’s  case.  He  assures  the  Baron 
that  American  audacity  and  crime  can  only  be  over- 
come by  French  ruse.  Their  plot  is  matured,  and 
they  journey  back  toward  Scioto  town — the  friend’s 
sister’s  eyes  shining  like  two  light-houses  on  the 
heights  behind. 

They  take  lodgings  in  a squatter  village  adjoin- 
ing Scioto  township,  and  the  Montreal  friend  opens 
the  campaign  by  a call  upon  Mr.  Samuel  Butterfly. 

The  Baron  keeps  dark,  although  his  free  use  of 
his  revolver  on  the  former  visit,  and  his  bold  swim 
across  the  Scioto,  have  given  him  quite  a reputation 
for  pluck. 

The  Baron’s  agent  finds  Mr.  Butterfly  imperious 
and  disdainful ; the  Baron  is  regarded  as  a swind- 
ling adventurer — at  least,  Mr.  Butterfly’s  manner 
expresses  this  regard. 

And  how  is  French  rust  to  unbend  the  American 
millionaire  ? And  here  lies  the  pivot  of  the  story, 
as  a Parisian  interpretation  of  the  Western  char- 
acter. 

Mr.  Butterfly  has  already  seen  evidence  of  the 
audacity  of  the  Baron,  and  of  his  familiarity  with 
arms;  but  George  Washington  Butterfly,  the  eon, 
is  even  more  familiar  with  the  revolver  than  the 
Frenchman — he  can  kill  a swallow  on  the  wing.” 
The  house  of  the  Butterflies  is  not  then  to  be  in- 
timidated. The  Scioto  courage  is  admitted  to  be 
fully  up  with  the  Parisian  standard. 

If,  then,  the  enemy  does  not  fear  the  Baron,  lie 
must  be  brought  to  respect  him.  With  this  clew 
the  Montreal  attorney  commences  manoeuvre. 

But  how  ? Does  he  set  before  the  Westerner  the 
perfect  validity  of  the  Frenchman’s  claim,  and  a 
mass  of  documents  to  establish  his  rights  ? Not  at 
all.  The  American  has  no  respect  for  rights,  how- 
ever strong,  which  conflict  with  his  own. 

French  ruse  is  more  adroit.  It  represents  tt>  Mr. 
Butterfly  that  the  Baron  Bussy  is  a man  of  vast 
wealth ; the  attorney  deploys  before  him  his  ficti- 
tious titles  to  an  immense  estate  lying  in  the  most 
densely  populated  quarter  of  France ; he  charac- 
terise him  as  a man  of  eccentricity  and  unwaver- 
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ing  pertinacity ; he  enjoys  litigation ; if  Mr.  But- 
terfly can  suborn  ten  witnesses,  the  Baron  can  sub- 
orn twenty ; if  Mr.  Butterfly  can  control  the  jour- 
nals of  Scioto  town,  the  Baron  could  easily  buy  up 
the  leading  organs  of  Columbus  and  Cincinnati 
He  has  heard  of  the  American  system  of  justice, 
and  has  great  curiosity  to  test  its  elasticityi 

Mr.  Butterfly  trembles : the  millionaire  is  grow- 
ing into  his  habitual  respect  for  millions.  Mere 
rights  left  him  an  adventurer : money  has  invest- 
ed him  with  American  title. 

The  attorney  sees  the  leaven  working.  The 
Baron  is  fond  of  litigation  — excessively;  but  — 
(Mr.  Butterfly  is  all  eagerness)  there  is  a Miss  Cora 
Butterfly,  charming,  graceful,  seduisante ; the  Bar- 
on has  seen  her,  and  has  fdllen  martyr  to  her  at-  j 
tractions.  j 

What  if  she  were  to  become  Madame  la  Baronne 
do  Bussv?  (The  Parisian  touches  another  weak 
point  in  the  heart  of  the  American  father.) 

Mr.  Butterfly  is  in  a condition  to  listen  to  com- 
promise even  now. 

But  French  rust  has  one  more  clever  appeal  to 
American  weakness.  Mr.  Butterfly  is  a distin- 
guished man : the  Baron  recognizes  the  great  con- 
sideration in  which  he  is  held,  as  controlling  the 
whole  pork- world  of  the  West : he  knows  that  the 
journals  and  votes  of  Scioto  town  are  at  his  feet : 
he  admires  and  respects  the  influence  which  he 
sways  over  thousands  of  free  and  independent  cit- 
izens (how  did  the  Parisian  story-teller  learn  to 
say  these  things  ?) : he  is  assured  that  the  recom- 
mendation of  Mr.  Butterfly  would  alone  be  suffi- 
cient to  induce  the  inhabitants  of  Scioto  town  to 
pledge  the  credit  of  the  place  for  the  issue  of  bonds 
to  the  amount  of  $400,000,  one  half  to  be  assigned 
to  the  Baron,  in  compromise  of  his  claim  for  a mill- 
ion, and  the  other  two  as  dowry  to  the  charming 
Cora,  should  she  consent  to  honor  the  title  which 
the  Baron  would  be  delighted  to  bestow. 

The  bargain  is  struck  (so  runs  th4  story),  with 
the  further  condition  that,  in  the  event  of  non-com- 
pliance on  the  part  of  Miss  Cora,  the  $200,000  of 
dowry  is  to  revert  to  the  Baron. 

There  is  a meeting  in  Scioto  town,  and  speech- 
es, in  virtue  of  which  the  free  and  independent  cit- 
izens are  fully  persuaded  that  the  French  adven- 
turer is  no  adventurer,  and  that  the  only  possible 
way  by  which  they  can  avoid  forfeiture  of  their 
titles  is  by  a prompt  vote  of  the  compromise  sug- 
gested and  sustained,  “ in  his  usual  felicitous  man- 
ner,” by  the  Honorable  Samuel  Butterfly. 

The  French  friends  next  manoeuvre  to  disembar- 
rass themselves  of  possible  obligations  to  MissCora. 
The  Baron  writes  letters  full  of  penetrating  tender- 
ness. The  Montreal  attorney  visits  New  York, 
fulls  in  with  a strolling  English  lord,  who  is  very 
proud,  very  stiff,  very  unscrupulous,  and  intensely 
admired.  The  attorney  counts  him  a proper  tool, 
studies  his  humors,  flatters  his  vanity,  and  after 
listening  with  caressing  indulgence  to  his  braggart 
mention  of  the  New  York  ladies,  touches  his  Brit- 
ish weakness  by  proposing  a bet — a bet,  that  eager 
as  other  New  Yorkaises  may  be  for  his  attentions, 
he  can  make  no  conquest  of  Miss  Cora. 

Can  a British  lordling  refuse  a wager?  It  is 
taken — and  won. 

The  Baron  is  relieved;  pockets  the  $400,000; 
marries  the  bright-eyed  sister  of  his  accomplbhed 
attorne}’,  and  is  now  chairman  of  managers  for  the 
various  operatic  institutions  of  the  New  World ! 

Thus  is  set  forth  Parisian  astuteness,  Britbh  uiai- 


serie , and  American  civilization,  by  Monsieur  Al- 
fred Assolant,  in  the  ruling  literary  periodical  of  \ 
Paris ; and  the  most  prominent  of  the  Continental 
jouraab  copies  it  as  a “ spirited  portraiture  of  so- 
ciety in  the  United  States.” 

The  conclusions  which  a European  reader  would 
derive  from  a hearing  of  the  story  would  be,  first, 
that  in  America  rights  would  weigh  nothing  against 
urgent  pretension ; second,  that  money  would  any 
where,  and  al^iys,  buy  justice ; third,  that  New 
York  girls  of  the  best  education  are  indelicate  and 
wanton  by  habit,  and  are  not  criminal  in  their  wan- 
tonness, only  because  their  affections  take  fire  at 
thought  of  money  or  of  titles. 

Has  the  story-writer  touched  weak  points,  or 
has  he  not  ? It  will  do  no  harm  to  think  upon  it. 

From  our  Easy  Chair,  all  in  sight  of  the  Em- 
peror's palace  (which  yesterday  belonged  to  King 
People,  and  the  day  before  to  King  Louis),  we  have 
watched  curiously,  through  the  American  news 
waifs  that  have  floated  hither,  the  gathering  and  the 
break  of  your  financial  storm.  W e looked  coolly  at 
the  first.  What  should  it  matter  to  us  if  Western 
railways  were  paying  dividends  out  of  money  hired 
at  25  per  cent,  per  annum  ? What  matter  if  a “ fa- 
vorite line”  had  issued  more  stock  than  conditions 
with  bondholders  warranted  ? What  matter  if  there 
were  lugubrious  croakings  and  a tumble  of  ten  per 
cent.,  by  each  steamer,  of  the  fancies?  Does  the 
American  loiter  in  view  of  the  great  palaces,  upon 
the  strength  of  the  fancies  ? Does  not  Thompson, 
who  is  traveling  hereabout  with  his  bride,  sneer  at 
the  fancies  ? Does  he  not  breathe  a good  Pharisee 
prayer  when  he  sees  the  Erie  falling  some  tvrenty 
per  cent.,  and  pity  the  poor  publicans  who  are 
dealers  in  such  trash  ? 

But  with  the  Erie,  and  the  South  Michigan,  and 
the  Milwaukie  falls,  came  at  length  the  Ohio  Trust 
— crashing  to  nothing  in  a day.  This  startled  us; 
but  said  Thompson,  who  represents  the  mercantile 
dignity  abroad,  it  all  comes  of  a league  with  the 
fancies ; Cleveland  and  Pittsburgh — a roundabout 
road  in  contest  with  a straight  one ; moneys  ad- 
vanced, and  securities  nil  or — abstracted.” 

We  rested  on  this,  and  waited  for  the  next 
steamer. 

Worse  and  worse.  Every  thing  was  down. 
Money  at  t"wo  per  cent,  a month;  the  paper  of 
Thompson  and  Fairweather  gone  to  protest. 

Thompson  and  Bride  left. 

And  wre — paying  an  insurance  premium  on  our 
banker’s  circular  notes. 

Other  steamers  came,  bringing  us  to  better  news. 
Stocks  were  nowhere ; suspensions  were  the  order 
of  the  day ; among  the  rest — could  we  believe  our 

eyes  ? — II and  Brothers.  And  has  our  Easy 

Chair  lost  its  legs,  then  ? said  we. 

Wc  had  thought  lightly  of  the  fancies.  Let  them 
go  down,  we  said  ; and  yet  fond  hopes,  fond  as  ours 
at  their  fondest,  may  have  rested  on  them  trust- 
fully. We  had  dismissed  from  our  mind  Thompson 
and  bride;  ha  was  no  kin  of  ours  (he  may  have 
been  related  to  the  Dazzles).  What  was  Ohio  Life 
and  Trust  to  us?  Wrhat  booted  their  indulgent 
fondling  of  a railway  ? Did  we  hold  stock  ? 

Suppose  Jones  failed — is  it  any  matter  of  ours? 
Suppose  Curry  and  Co.,  the  India  men,  suspend — 
do  they  owe  us  a stiver  ? Are  we  sufferers  ? 

The  question  eame  closer  at  the  last,  and  taught 
us  what  every  man  ought  to  learn — that  a weaken- 
ing of  confidence  in  one  quarter,  where  confidence 
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has  been  reposed,  is  a weakening  of  confidence  in 
alL  Knavery,  where  knavery  is  looked  for,  may 
do  little  harm ; but  knavery,  where  we  looked  for 
honesty,  may  debauch  the  credit  of  a nation. 

Looking  from  this  side,  and  from  this  distance, 
we  may  say  safely  that  no  one  thing  seems  so  much 
the  start- point  of  our  damaged  business  reputa- 
tion as  the  ignoble  failure  of  a great  trust  com- 
pany (we  allude  to  the  Ohio  Trust)  which,  by  its 
name,  its  basis,  and  its  antecedents,  would  seem 
to  have  been  a guardian  of  the  national  credit. 

Bnt  what  right  have  we  to  talk  of  these  things  ? 
Save  only  that  an  American  feels  more  keenly  a 
damage  to  the  national  reputation  abroad  than  at 
home.  And  in  our  regrets  we  have  forgotten  gos- 
sip ; forgotten  how  the  old  leathern-faced  Dupin, 
who  has  writhed  through  so  many  political  changes, 
always  selfishly  afloat,  never  generously  humili- 
ated or  in  abeyance,  has  again  appeared  upon  the 
stage  as  high  judicial  officer,  by  special  appointment 
under  the  Imperial  dynasty ; and  still  more  lately 
as  senator,  lie  has  a quick,  shrewd  mind,  and  im- 
mense acquirement,  but  not  lighted  with  one  spark 
of  nobleness. 

Then  De  Moray  has  made  talk  again,  coming 
back  from  his  newly-acquired  estates  in  the  South 
en  prince,  by  special  train,  with  outriders  when  he 
touched  Paris  ground,  bowing  right  and  left  ever 
so  gallantly.  Proud  of  his  Russian  bride,  who  is 
indeed  pretty  enough  to  start  pride,  and  (the  jour- 
nals say)  affecting,  down  upon  his  estates,  the 
rural  tastes  of  the  British  landholder,  draining, 
subsoiling,  nourishing  foxes,  and  setting  splendid 
example  of  such  farm-steading  as  excites  infinite 
wonder  and  does  no  sort  of  good,  simply  because 
it  is  wholly  out  of  the  range  of  all  his  neighbor 
landholders. 

Then,  again,  there  is  that  sad  story  of  the  Amer- 
ican suicide— a man  who  had  achieved  fortune  in 
our  Southern  cities,  and  came  back  to  the  world's 
metropolis  to  enjoy  it ; but  the  sight  of  the  extrav- 
agances of  such  as  De  Moray  quickened  his  avarice 
once  again,  and  he  ventured  into  the  gulf  of  spec- 
ulation with  a crazy  boldness — as  if  wits  sharpened 
in  America  should  not  surely  win — and  sunk  there, 
deeply,  damnably — to  the  shooting  of  himself,  and 
the  terrible  end. 

Then,  again,  Figaro  (which  is  a spicy,  lively 
weekly  journal,  of  growing  reputation)  has  insti- 
tuted literary  dinners,  whereat  litterateurs  mingle 
fraternally,  and  fire  off  jeux  d'esprit,  and  compare 
labors,  and  come  out  with  more  kindliness,  each  to- 
ward the  other ; and  they  say  a literary  fund  is  to 
grow  of  it  in  aid  of  such  forlorn  castaways  as  were 
the  dead  Gustave  Blanche  and  Gerard  de  Nerval. 

There  is  gossip,  too,  about  Lord  Normanby's  book, 
which  is  shortly  to  appear;  and  which,  rumor  says, 
will  tell  unwholesome  things  about  the  diplomatic 
squabbles  anent  the  old  Spanish  marriages,  and  will 
prattle  in  most  unembassador-like  way  about  the 
court  (of  Louis  Philippe),  and  the  subtle  influences 
which  are  at  work  always  under  the  purple  canopies 
that  fringe  monarchs. 

Soberer  than  all  this  — we  have  to  name  the 
death  of  thePrincesse  de  Nemours,  suddenly,  almost 
mysteriously,  away  in  England;  the  old  Queen- 
mother,  scored  with  afflictions  and  tottering  on  the 
edge  of  the  grave,  gathering  her  strength  once 
again  to  bear  the  new  trial ; the  prince-husband, 
crushed  with  the  suddenness  of  the  blow ; the 
princo-brothers  flocking  from  exiled  places  to  lend 
their  tribute  of  brothers*  tears ; and  lost,  the  mass- 


saying in  that  chapel  St.  Ferdinand,  without  the 
gates  of  Paris — where  the  young  Duke  of  Orleans 
died ; where  the  death-scene  hangs  in  mimic  life 
upon  the  wall ; where  the  angels,  which  Sister 
Marie  wrought  from  marble,  hang  over  the  dead 
prince — there,  not  long  ago,  met  those  who  lent 
their  sympathy  to  the  new  grief  of  the  House  of 
Orleans : Guizot,  and  Rothschild,  and  Scribe,  and 
Jules  Janin,  and  a host  of  those  known  only  by  title 
— all  kneeling  upon  the  marble  pavement  and  pray- 
ing God  to  lighten  the  last  blow  of  that  army  of 
blows  which  has  smitten  the  family  of  the  dead 
King. 


(fiitnr’a  Drntnn. 

A BRILLIANT  correspondent  supposes  a case. 
We  shall  let  him  state  it  in  his  own  words : 

44  Suppose  your  million  readers  should  be  assem- 
bled in  a ten-acre  field,  and  should  theip  receive  at 
the  same  time  the  last  Harper , and  should  all  cut 
into  the  Drawer  the  first  thing — as  I verily  believe 
they  would — and,  as  they  read,  their  sides  should 
begin  to  shake,  and  one  simultaneous,  hearty,  rib- 
expanding laugh  should  follow — as  I know  it 
would — now  the  question  is,  If  that  would  not 
drown  thunder,  and  make  earthquakes  sing  small, 
then  what  would  ?” 

Our  correspondent  is  slightly  hyperbolical  in  his 
figures  of  speech,  yet  he  is  very  modest  withal ; he 
sends  two  or  three  very  good  stories,  adding,  44  If 
these  are  not  well  enough  dressed  to  appear  before 
your  audience  of  a million,  I presume  you  have  a 
wardrobe  of 4 ready-made,*  in  which  you  can  clothe 
them  to  suit  yourself!” 

This  soft  insinuation,  thrit  we  dress  up  the  good 
things  that  appear  in  the  Drawer,  we  must  gently 
repel.  The  naked  truth  is  always  more  attractive 
than  truth  with  any  amount  of  dressing  ; and,  like 
beauty,  when  unadorned  is  the  best  looking.  The 
great  art  of  telling  a story — that  is,  a tale,  a nar- 
rative, an  incident,  a fact — is  to  tell  it  straight  out, 
and  let  the  reader’s  fancy  furnish  the  embellish- 
ment. This  it  is  on  which  the  Drawer  feeds.  Who 
ever  suspected  the  Drawer  of  coloring  anjr  thing 
that  came  into  its  inclosure  ? How  soon  its  char- 
acter for  44  truth  and  veracity”  would  go  by  the 
board  if  it  should  dress  up  facts!  44 Facts  are 
stubborn  things,”  and  the  Drawer  will  not  attempt 
to  mould  them  into  better  shape,  provided  always 
they  are  what  they  ought  to  be ; if  they  are  not, 
we  let  them  lie  in  the  Drawer,  which  is  better  than 
to  let  them  out  to  lie.  Here  is  a specimen  of  the 
material  on  hand  for  this  month. 

44  Dear  Drawer, — I send  you  a brace  of  anec- 
dotes—the  first  you  may  have  had  before ; the 
second  is  just  out  of  the  mint,  and  is  good  as  gold : 

44  Joe  Downs  was  a dull  boy  at  school,  always 
behindhand  with  his  lessons,  and  always  at  the 
narrative  end  of  his  class.  Every  Saturday  we 
were  obliged  to  commit  a large  number  of  words 
from  the  dictionary,  spell  them,  and  give  the  defi- 
nition. At  the  end  of  the  recitation  any  scholar 
could  ask  the  class  a w ord  and  its  meaning,  the 
questioner  to  answer  if  none  of  the  rest  could,  and 
go  above  all  who  missed.  Joe's  turn  to  4 pop  the 
question'  came,  and  he  put  out  the  word  Aceph. 
It  was  spelled,  but  the  meaning  could  not  be  given. 
Around  the  class  it  went,  from  head  to  foot,  till  it 
came  down  to  Joe,  who  triumphantly  spelled  and 
defined  it— 4 A-c*e-p-h,  a louse  without  a head!' 
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The  roar  of  laughter  did  not  disconcert  him  in  the 
least ; but  when  the  smoke  cleared  away,  he  ap- 
pealed to  the  dictionary,  and  pointed  to  the  word 
and  definition — ‘ A-ceph-a-lous,  without  a head/ 
Joe’s  name  was  changed,  and  he  was  called  from 
that  day  onward  4Seph,’  or  a 4 louse  without  a 
head/”  

Such  a story  as  that  needs  no  dressing  if  it  ie  an 
old  one,  and  the  next  is  quite  as  good : 

44  Some  years  ago,  before  Pittsburg,  the  dingy 
city  of  Western  Pennsylvania,  was  reached  by  rail- 
roads from  the  East,  the  wagon  was  a great  insti- 
tution. The  well-tired  wheels  untiringly  toiled 
over  mountains  and  vales,  making  long  journeys, 
slow  but  sure.  Dave  Stewart  was  a noted  wag 
and  wagoner.  He  was  always  wagging  his  tongue 
in  boasting  of  this  great  feat  and  that  which  he 
had  performed  in  his  expeditious  teaming  over  the 
Alleghanics.  Some  of  those  mountain  passes  are 
very  narrow,  cut  into  the  side  of  the  cliffs,  and  on 
the  outside  a pokerish  precipice  admonishes  the 
driver  to  hug  the  rock  close  as  he  goes.  When 
teamsters  meet  in  such  places  the  rule  of  the  road 
is  set  aside,  and  the  stoutest  man  keeps  to  the  wall. 
Dave  was  six  feet  high,  and  well  proportioned — like 
Frank  Granger,  of  anti-mason  memory — and  when, 
one  day,  he  met  an  old  gentleman  driving  leisure- 
ly along  in  his  gig,  Dave  determined  to  have  some 
fun  at  his  expense.  High  above  their  heads  was 
an  overhanging  table-rock,  and  ap  the  horses  stood 
head  to  head,  Dave  said  to  the  old  gentleman, 

44  4 1 want  you  to  do  me  a favor/ 

44  4 Certainly,’  said  the  gentleman.  4 What  can 
I do  for  you  ?* 

44  4 1 want  you  to  climb  up  on  that  rock,  and 
dance  while  I whistle !’ 

44  4 1 shall  do  no  such  thing,  and  I trust  you  do 
not  intend  to  take  advantage  of  an  old  man  in  such 
a place  as  this/ 

44  Dave  stepped  forward  with  his  heavy  horse- 
whip in  his  hand,  and,  raising  it,  threatened  to  lay 
it  on  him  if  he  did  not  mount  the  rock  and  dance  as 
he  was  told.  Seeing  Dave  was  in  earnest,  the  gen- 
tleman made  a virtue  of  necessity,  and  scrambled 
up.  Dave  whistled  and  he  danced  till  both  were 
tired,  and  the  fun  was  soon  stale ; when  Dave  told 
him  to  come  down,  to  back  out  of  the  pass,  and  let 
him  go  on. 

44  4 But,’  said  the  gentleman,  as  he  came  down, 
4 1 want  you  to  do  me  a favor  now/ 

44  4 And  what  is  that  ?’ 

44  4 1 want  you  to  go  up  there,  and  dance  while  I 
whistle  !* 

44  Dave  refused,  intimating  that  he  would  see 
the  man  in  a very  bad  place  first. 

44  4 You  won’t,  eh  ?’  said  the  stranger,  drawing  a 
pistol  suddenly,  and  planting  it  at  Dave’s  breast ; 
4 I’ll  make  daylight  shine  through  you  in  less  than 
two  seconds  if  you  don’t  move/ 

44  Dave  told  me  the  story  himself,  and  said, 

44  4 What  else  could  I do?  The  old  fellow  was 
in  earnest ; up  I had  to  climb,  and  there  I had  to 
dance  while  the  old  fellow  whistled,  and  laughed, 
and  threatened  to  shoot  if  I stopped  a minute  ; and 
he  kept  me  a-going,  full  jump,  two  hours  and  more, 
till  i was  in  a lather  worse  than  my  horses  in  July. 
When  I was  just  ready  to  fall  off  he  let  me  come 
down,  made  me  back  out  of  the  pass,  and  as  he 
drove  by,  advised  me  never  to  ask  any  unnecessa- 
ry favors  of  strangers  again.  And  I don’t  mean 
to/” 


Oub  Binghampton  friend  sends  us  a fact  which 
needs  no  fixing : 

44  A country  gentleman,  who  has  lived  near  us 
so  long  that  he  might  pass  for  a native  of  these 
digginB,  though  he  was  born  nearer  you  than  me, 
was  obliged  to  visit  your  city  on  business  a few 
weeks  ago,  in  the  midst  of  the  panic.  He  took 
quarters  at  a boarding-house,  and  his  rustic  dress 
and  appearance  exposed  him  to  the  observation  and 
remark  of  a smart  young  lady,  of  very  uncertain 
age,  who  sat  opposite  to  him  at  dinner-table.  Tak- 
ing him  for  a decidedly  verdant  son  of  the  soil,  she 
proceeded  to  quiz  him  at  her  leisure.  The  gentle- 
man perceived  her  drift,  and  humored  the  joke. 
In  the  course  of  her  inquiries  she  asked, 

44  4 Did  you  ever  visit  our  great  city  before  ?* 

44  4 Yes,  ma’am,  I did,  several  years  since/ 

44  4 Did  you  c6me  by  railroad  or  steamboat  in 
those  days?’ 

44  4 Neither  of  them  things  was  in  use  when  I 
come  to  town/ 

14  4 You  must  have  come  by  stage  ?* 

44  4 Not  exactly  that  way  neither/ 

44  4 In  a wheel-barrow,  perhaps?’ 

44  4 No,  not  that  way  neither/ 

44  4 You  must  have  come  on  foot?’ 

44  4 Not  exactly  so,  ma’am/ 

44  4 Well,  how  then  did  you  come— do  tell  us  ?* 

41 4 Well,  if  you  must  know,  I was  bora  here, 
June  24,  1814,  at  No.  40  Walker  Street,  near  the 
Bowen'/ 

44  The  young  lady  was  perfectly  satisfied.  She 
dropped  the  conversation,  dropped  her  napkin  and 
finished  her  dinner  another  time,  having  learned  a 
lesson  to  mind  her  own  business.” 


44  You  have  smart  speeches  of  the  four-year-olds 
in  the  Drawer ; what  do  you  say  to  this  ? 

44  My  little  ones  had  been  amusing  themselves 
with  a parcel  of  kittens.  I did  not  suppose  they 
were  particularly  attached  to  them,  and  finding 
them  very  much  in  the  way,  I had  them  drowned. 
John  took  on  dreadfully  about  his  kitten,  Netty. 

44  4 Why,*  said  I,  4 Johnny,  you  make  as  much 
fuss  as  if  your  father  was  dead.’ 

44  4 Oh  1 boohool’  cried  the  chick,  4 1 could  get 
a new  father  any  time,  but  I shall  never  get  an- 
other kitten  like  Netty  1’  ” 


A lawyer  writes  to  the  Drawer : 

44  A few  days  ago  an  Irishman  in  this  vicinity 
attempted  to  rob  his  wife’s  chest  of  some  gold 
which  had  come  to  her  from  a small  estate  settled 
on  her  before  her  marriage  to  this  husband.  The 
wife  was  the  better  man,  and,  with  the  aid  of 
her  son,  she  beat  the  would-be  robber  within  an 
inch  of  his  life.  He  put  off,  as  soon  as  he  was 
able,  to  a lawyer,  to  get  a divorce  and  alimony . 
The  lawyer  told  him  a husband  could  not  get  ali- 
mony out  of  his  wife’s  estate. 

44  4 And  what  do  you  know  about  lorV  Raid  Pat. 
4 And  didn’t  me  first  wife  get  a divorce,  and  take 
all  my  money  for  alimony  f If  I can’t  have  the 
divorce  and  the  alimony,  I’ll  take  the  alimony  and 
my  wife  may  have  the  divorce !’  ” 


44  Governor  Gilmer,  of  Georgia,”  so  says  a 
Georgian  contributor,  44  had  a passion  for  buying 
all  sorts  of  old  iron  truck,  broken-down  wagons, 
and  such  rubbish,  which  he  had  piled  up  in  the 
yard,  under  the  impression  that  it  would  come  into 
use  some  time  or  other.  It  annoyed  his  wife  ex- 
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cessivel y ; and  one  day,  when  the  Governor  was 
away  from  home,  she  had  the  whole  pile  carted  off 
to  auction.  It  so  happened  that  just  as  the  auc- 
tioneer had  put  up  the  lot  the  Governor  was  riding 
by,  and  buy  it  he  would ; for,  as  he  looked  at  it,  he 
declared  that  he  had  a lot  at  home  in  which  there 
were  several  things  to  match.  He  bid  ten  dollars, 
and  the  whole  concern  was  knocked  down  to  him. 
A few  days  afterward  he  was  admiring  Mrs.  Gil- 
mer’s new  bonnet,  and  asking  her  its  cost,  she  said, 

4 Ten  dollars,  husband ; the  same  ten  you  paid  for 
your  own  old  iron,  and  if  you  don’t  clear  it  out  of 
the  yard  I sh*U  sell  it  again!’  The  Governor 
shortly  after  that  retired  from  the  iron  business.” 

« ~ - 

44  Squibb  Brown,  of  this  county,”  writes  an 
Eastern  lawyer — and  the  lawyers  afford  excellent 
counsel  to  the  Drawer,  when  they  try,  they  al- 
ways write  in  such  a fee-ling  style — 4 4 Squire 
Brown,  of  this  county,* was  retained  as  counsel 
for  an  interesting  young  lady,  who  brought  a 
suit  against  a faithless  swain,  who  stole  her  heart 
and  gave  her  pain,  because  he  did  not  give  her  his 
again.  The  counsel  for  the  defendant  were  Price 
and  Pringle,  of  this  cit}',  who  managed  the  case 
with  their  usual  cleverness.  In  the  trial  divers 
letters  written  by  the  defendant  were  read,  abound- 
ing in  love,  poetry,  and  other  nonsense,  such  as 
may  be  supposed  to  constitute  the  staple  of  young 
loveyers*  correspondence.  In  addressing  the  jury, 
Mr.  Price  took  occasion  to  refer  slightuaUy  to  these 
letters,  insisting  that  there  was  nothing  in  them — 
absolutely  nothing — that  might  not,  with  perfect 
propriety,  be  written  in  a letter  of  friendship,  or 
«ren  of  ordinary  business. 

44  Squire  Brown’s  turn  came.  He  took  up  the 
letters ; found  a declaration  of  love  in  every  sen- 
tence, and  exclaimed,  ‘Why,  gentlemen  of  the 
jury,  my  brother  Price  says  there  is  absolutely  no- 
thing here  which  may  not  be  written  in  a regular 
business  letter.  Now,  suppose  a client  of  Messrs. 
Price  and  Pringle  should  leave  with  them  an  ac- 
count for  collection.  They  would  write  to  the 
debtor  on  this  wise:  “Sir, — A small  demand 
against  you  has  been  lodged  In  our  office  for. col- 
lation. Your  immediate  attention  is  earnestly 
requested. 

“Our  pen  is  poor,  our  ink  is  pale. 

Our  love  for  you  shall  never  foil  I 
44  Yours  affectionately, 

44  Price  and  Pringle.”  * 

44  The  defendant  suffered  sadly  in  damages,  and 
the  young  lady’s  heart  was  healed.” 

That  is  a very  good  thing,  and  our  correspondent 
will  see  that  we  have  done  better  by  it  than  he  sug- 
gests— that  is,  to  cut  it  in  two  in  the  middle,  and 
throw  both  ends  away. 

From  the  Rip  Yan  Winkle  State  we  have  a 
spirited  story,  that  Mr.  Delavan  may  put  in  his 
next  letter  on  Temperance.  It  tells  us  where  the 
best  brandy  comes  from : 

44  A few  of  us  were  invited  by  the  proprietor  of 
one  of  our  village  stores  to  sample  his  brandy — a 
small  but  choice  supply  of  which  our  merchants 
keep,  for  medical  purposes'only,  of  course.  It  was 
a prime  article,  and  each  one  of  us  gave  his  word 
of  recommendation,  with  an  emphatic  smack  of  the 
lips  as  we  tasted,  and  then  tasted  yet  again.  Jones, 
on  hiding  about  four  fingers  of  it,  quietly  remarked : 

44  4 Well,  this  is  decidedly  better  brandy  than 
Lawrence  keeps  over  the  way,  and  yet  he  says  hit 


is  twenty-five  years  old.  Only  half  that  age  is 
claimed  for  this ; how  is  that  to  be  accounted  for  ?’ 

44  4 Why,  you  see,*  said  the  innocent  clerk  who 
had  waited  on  us,  4 Lawrence’s  brandy  was  made 
before  they  knew  exactly  how  !* 

44  Of  course  we  4 smiled’  again,  for  the  secret  was 
out,  and  we  all  knew  how  primq  brandy  could  be 
made,  and  get  to  be  old  in  less  than  no  time.” 


One  of  our  boys — one  who  was  one  nearly  thirty 
years  ago — writes  to  us  from  the  interior  of  the 
Keystone  State,  and  says : 

“Refer  to  your  books  of  accounts  with  your 
hands  in  182$,  and  you  will  find  my  name  among 
them.  I waB  a pressman  in  your  establishment, 
and  left  in  1830,  with  a recommend  to  which  it  is 
my  pride  to  refer.  Having  left  the  press,  I have 
taken  to  the  law.  But  I keep  up  my  acquaintance 
with  Harper  and  Brothers  through  the  Magazine, 
the  Drawer  of  which  I always  read  first,  as  I be- 
lieve every  body  else  does.  And  I send  you  two 
or  three  facts,  not  fictions,  which  you  can  use  at 
your  discretion.” 

It  is  pleasant  to  hear  from  the  boys — sorry  to 
hear  that  he  has  run  down  so  that  he  had  to  turn 
lawyer ; better  stick  to  the  press — that’s  the  great 
institution.  But  let’s  read  his  facts,  not  fictions : 

44  Wiggins  is  an  Irish  lawyer  at  our  bar,  an  hon- 
est fellow,  as  all  lawyers  are  (!!!);  and  Prince  is 
the  prince  of  jokers,  and  another  of  our  set.  They 
met,  as  usual,  at  the  Supreme  Court.  Wiggins 
had  argued  a case  very  much  to  his  own  satisfac- 
tion, in  the  course  of  his  speech  addressing  the 
Court  as  gentlemen , instead  of  using  the  customary 
form,  4 Your  honors.*  After  adjournment,  Prince 
took  Wiggins  aside,  and  said,  4 You  made  a great 
mistake  in  vour  remarks,  in  addressing  the  Court 
as  gentlemen ; the  Chief  Justice  was  very  much  of- 
fended, and  you  had  better  apologize  for  it  in  the 
morning,  or  your  case  will  suffer.  Wiggins  de- 
termined to  make  the  matter  all  right.  At  the 
opening,  next  morning,  he  rose,  and  said : 

44  4 May  it  please  the  Court,  I rise  to  beg  your 
honors’  pardon  for  a blunder  of  mine,  committed 
yesterday.  In  tlie  heat  of  debate  I so  far  forgot 
myself  as  to  call  your  honors  gentlemen . Hoping 
that  you  will  excuse  my  inadvertence,  I will  en- 
deavor not  to  make  the  mistake  again.* 

“The  gravity  of  the  bench  was  overset,  and 
Court,  bar,  and  audience  applauded  the  Irishman.” 


At  the  late  Baptist  State  Convention,  held  at 
Hartford,  North  Carolina,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Parsons 
gave  notice  that  a distinguished  clergyman  from 
abroad  would  preach  the  valedictory  sermon  the 
next  day.  He  clothed  the  notice  in  the  words  fol- 
lowing : 

“ The  closing  sermon  will  be  preached  at  eleven 
o’clock  to-morrow,  and  the  bell  will  be  tolled  at  the 
same  time,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wyman,  of  Richmond, 
Virginia.” 

At  the  appointed  time  a large  crowd  assembled 
to  see  the  reverend  gentleman  toll  the  bell,  but  he 
was  in  the  pulpit.  It  seems  that  they  44  told  the 
sexton,  and  he  tolled  the  bell.” 

The  verdict  of  posterity  is  pathetically  pro- 
nounced in  the  peroration  of  a Tennessee  lawyer's 
plea  in  behalf  of  a man  charged  with  stealing  a 
ham : 

44  Gentlemen  of  the  Jury,  suppose  that  one  of  you 
was  dead,  what  would  you  think  if  you  were  to  see 
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one  of  your  children  walking  along  the  streets  of 
Clarksville,  and  see  the  boys  pointing  the  finger  of 
scorn  at  him,  and  saying,  There  goes  the  child  of 
the  man’s  father  that  stole  a ham  ?” 

The  appeal  was  sufficient;  the  thief  saved  his 
bacon,  but  the  jury  must  have  been  puzzled  to 
know  what  relation  the  child  would  be  to  the 
“ man  wot  took  the  meat,” 


A license  to  marry  is  often  wanted  when  it 
can’t  be  had,  bat  a poor  one  is  better  than  none, 
when  a man  is  in  a hurry — viz.,  namely,  to  wit,  the 
following : 

44  In  the  early  days  of  Texan  Independence  and 
youth  an  eccentric  genius,  still  living  and  reign- 
ing, was  clerk  of  one  of  the  Western  counties.  The 
village  was  quite  secluded  in  the  prairies,  and  the 
Squire  pastured  his  cows  on  the  broad  acres  around, 
bringing  them  home  at  night,  and  letting  them  go 
to  grass  in  the  morning.  He  kept  a bell  on  one  of 
them  to  help  him  in  finding  them  ; but  one  morn- 
ing, as  he  was  letting  them  loose,  he  perceived  that 
the  clapper  of  the  bell  was  lost  out,  and,  being  uu- 
able  to  find  it,  he  made  a substitute  by  making  fast 
in  the  bell  his  office-key.  Not  till  he  reached  his 
office  did  it  occur  to  him  that  he  should  want  the 
key,  but  now  finding  himself  locked  out,  he  betook 
himself  to  other  matters,  proposing  to  recover  the 
key  at  night.  About  noon  a rough-and-ready  young 
Texan,  in  buckskin  dress,  came  riding  into  town, 
inquired  for  the  clerk,  scared  him  up,  and  asked 
for  a marriage-license. 

u 4 Sorry  I can’t  accommodate  you  to-day,  but 
it’s  no  go.’ 

4<  4 Why  not  ? I’m  going  to  be  spliced  to-night, 
and  I must  have  it  whether  or  no.’ 

44  4 But,  the  fact  is,’  said  the  clerk,  4 my  office  is 
locked  up,  and  my  cmo  is  gone  away  vkth  the  key  T 

4 4 4 The  cow ! — what  does  the  cow  want,  of  th^ 
key  ?’ 

44  So  the  old  fellow  told  the  whole  story,  and  the 
two  set  off  for  the  prairie  to  find  the  cattle  and  get 
the  key.  But  the  more  they  looked  the  less  they 
found,  and  finally  had  to  give  it  up.  A bright 
thought  struck  the  Clerk  of  the  County. 

44  4 I’ll  fix  you  out !’  said  he,  and  Young  Texas 
jumped  a rod,  so  tickled  was  he  to  know  that  he 
was  to  be  fixed  out  of  the  fix  he  was  in.  They  pro- 
ceeded to  a store  close  by  the  office,  and  there  the 
county  scribe  indited  the  following  autogruph : 

44  4 Republic  of  Texas : To  all  who  shall  sec  this  present, 
greeting:  Whereas  I,  the  undersigned,  Clerk,  of  this  Coun- 
ty, having  this  morning  unthoughtedly  tied  my  offico-key 
as  a clapper  into  my  cow*«  bell;  and  whereas  the  said 
cow  has  gone  astray  to  parts  unknown,  bearing  with  her 
the  said  key,  and  therefore  the  said  key  is  non  inventus 
eet — that  is,  can’t  be  had : And  whereas  one  Abner  Barnes 
has  made  application  to  me  for  a marriage-license,  and 
the  said  Abner  persists  that  he  can  not  wait  nntil  the  cow 
comes  back  with  the  key,  but  is  compelled,  by  the  vio- 
lence of  his  feelings  and  the  arrangements  already  made, 
to  get  married:  Therefore  these  presents  are  to  com- 
mand any  person  legally  authorized  to  celebrate  thorites 
of  matrimony  to  join  the  said  Abner  Barnes  to  Rebecca 
Downs ; and  for  so  doing  this  shall  be  your  sufficient  au- 
thority. 

“ 1 Given  under  my  hand  and  private  seal,  on  the  door- 
step of  my  office — the  seal  of  the  office  being  locked  up, 
and  my  cow  having  gone  away  with  the  key — this  fourth 
day  of  October,  a.d.  1838. 

“ ‘ II ena Y OaitoBN,  Clerk.*  ” 


' A few  miles  from  the  Indian  Reservation  in  Cat- 
taraugus County,  resides  a liquor-seller  by  the 


name  of  Wheeler,  who  makes  the  most  of  his  profits 
by  selling  watered  whisky  to  the  Indians.  One 
day  the  circus  was  about,  and  the  Indians  were 
thick,  and  Wheeler  was  doing  a big  business.  Old 
Billy,  a well-known  Red  man,  came  in,  and  Wheeler 
received  him  with  his  usual  grin,  and  asked  him 
what  he  would  take.  Old  Billy  called  for  the 
whisky,  took  a drink,  paid  for  it,  and  sat  down  on 
the  bench.  In  a few  minutes  he  repeated  the  op- 
eration, and  waited  for  the  drink  to  operate.  He 
took  a third  pull  at  the  bottle  and  sat  down  again, 
but  finding  no  effects,  he  stumped  up  to  the  bar 
and  grunted  out,  44W*eeler,  W’eder,  wat  matter 
uv  wiskev — um  full  up  and  drank  no  come.” 

Wheeler  brought  out  a bottle  of  the  genuine  not 
yet  44  we  11- watered,”  and  a good  drink  sent  Old  * 
Billy  under  the  bench.  The  crowd  remembered 
the  Indian’s  call,  and  whenever  Wheeler’s  whisky 
was  weaker  than  was  agreeable,  they  got  a better 
bottle  by  crying  out 44  Wheeler,  W’eeler,  wat  mat- 
ter uv  wiskey  ?” 


From  an  Alabama  friend  we  have  these  pretty 
little  touches  of  child-nature : 

44  Little  Lulu  finds  much  pleasure  in  building 
houses  of  corn  cobs.  The.other  day  while  building 
them  in  the  open  air,  the  wind  would  blow  them 
over  os  fast  as  she  set  them  up.  Clasping  her  hands 
and  raising  her  eyes  with  a child’s  simplicity  and 
reverence,  she  said,  ‘Please,  good  Father  in  heav- 
en, make  the  wind  stop  blowing  down  my  houses.’ 

44  Birdie,  our  Birdie,  so  we  call  her,  is  very  fond 
of  flowers.  A few  weeks  ago  she  went  into  the 
garden  early  in  the  morning  to  gather  some  rosea. 
A heavy  dew  had  fallen.  She  came  back  without 
♦any,  and  said  to  her  mother, 4 Oh,  mamma,  I couldn’t 
bear  to  pull  off  the  pretty  roses — they  are  crying 
so— the  big  tears  roll  right  down  out  of  their  eyes  V n 

Very  sweet,  both  of  these  stories  and  these  little 
girls.  Of  such  little  children  is  the  kingdom  of 
heaven. 

Once  we  had  a little  girl.  The  dew  of  infancy 
was  on  her  brows,  and  the  soft  light  of  heaven  lay 
in  her  blue  eye.  Before  her  lips  had  learned  to 
speak  her  eyes  told  worlds  of  love,  more  precious 
than  words.  There  was  but  one  out  of  heaven 
dearer  than  Bhe : and  the  dearer  one  was  the  mo- 
ther in  whose  arms  the  blue-eyed  babe  was  nest- 
ling. One  day  when  we  came  from  work  to  the 
cot  where  mother  and  babe  were  waiting  for  us,  we 
found  them  there,  but  a shade  of  sadness  was  on  the 
mother's  face  as  she  received  the  evening  kiss,  and 
her  eye  rested  on  the  child  that  ley  across  her  knees. 
It  was  awake,  but  a dreamy  look  was  in  her  eyes, 
as  if  she  wore  asleep  and  looking  at  things  invisi- 
ble. The  head  was  hot  and  feverish.  The  child 
was  sick.  It  was  restless  that  night,  but  a9  morn- 
ing came  it  seemed  to  be  more  quiet.  We  called 
in  the  doctor,  and  he  made  a'  few  inquiries,  looked 
steadily  and  long  into  the  eyes  of  the  child,  dark- 
ened the  room  and  held  a candle  before  its  face ; 
made  his  prescription,  and  went  away  with  few 
words.  Mary  and  I felt  sadly,  but  said  little  to 
each  other.  W e thought  much  that  we  did  not  like 
to  speak.  The  day  wore  away,  and  the  child  slept 
through  all  its  long  hours,  or  woke  sometimes  with 
a start,  and  then  sank  down  into  a deeper  sleep. 
Wo  sat  by  it  all  night.  Mary  would  not  leave  the 
child,  and  I Would  not  leave  Mary.  The  next  day 
the  doctor  told  us  the  child’s  brain  was  affected ; 
ho  spoke  of  effusion— water  on  the  brain — he  would 
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do  what  he  could— feared  it  would  be  a bad  case 
— hoped  we  would  be  prepared  for  the  worst.  Then 
we  woke.  We  had  not  breathed  our  fears ; but  now 
we  owned  them,  wept  them  right  out,  and  Mary  laid 
her  head  on  my  breast  and  I thought  she  had  fallen 
asleep,  w hen  a great  sob  burst  forth,  and  she  cried, 
14  What  shall  we  do?” 

I had  no  words  to  answer.  I kissed  her  over 
and  over  again,  and  we  tried  to  pray.  A start  in 
the  cradle  roused  us.  The  babe  threw  out  both 
its  hands,  clenched  its  little  fists,  strained  every 
muscle  of  its  tender  limbs,  and  the  agony  of  a strong 
convulsion  was  upon  her.  Another  followed,  and 
soon  another.  It  was  dreadful  to  behold  her. 
Friends  told  us  that  she  did  not  suffer,  but  she 
•eemed  to  suffer,  and  our  hearts  were  bursting. 
She  conies  out  of  one  of  these  paroxysms,  and  a 
sweet  sleep  succeeds.  She  smiles  when  she  wakes, 
and  puts  up  her  lips  for  a kiss  when  her  mother 
bends  over  her.  She  smiles  again,  and  for  an  hour, 
oh,  what  an  hour  of  joy  was  that ! she  was  our 
sweet  laughing  babe  again.  In  the  fullness  of  our 
hearts  we  thought  the  worst  was  over,  and  that  she 
would  live.  A tremor  seizes  her.  The  drops  of 
dew  stand  on  her  forehead ; the  light  of  her  eye 
fades  away.  She  raises  her  hand,  and  waves  it  to 
and  {to  as  though  she  were  making  signals  to  some 
we  could  not  see.  We  call  W her,  but  she  answers 
not.  We  take  her  hands  in  ours,  and  breathe  her 
name  into  her  ears,  but  she  hears  us  not.  H er  eyes 
are  open,  but  she  does  not  see.  She  breathes,  but 
her  breath  is  quick  and  hard  and  irregular.  Mary 
throws  her  arms  around  my  neck  and  fairly  screams, 
44  George,  she  is  dying!” 

Even  so,  Father  in  heaven,  for  so  it  was  good 
in  thy  sight.  We  lost  our  babe,  but  God  tool$ 
her. 

Tins  correspondent  who  writes  the  following 
thinks  it  never  was  in  print,  though  he  brought  it 
from  England  with  him : 

44  A custom  prevails  among  the  Particular  Bap- 
tists of  England  of  giving  an  official  invitation  to 
young  men  of  piety  and  talent  to  prepare  for  the 
ministry.  When  a young  man  is  thus  designated, 
he  is  required  to  preach  a sermon  before  the  church, 
and  if  it  is  acceptable,  he  is  to  pursue  a course  of 
scholastic  and  theological  training  nnder  the  pat- 
ronage of  the  church.  Old  John  Ryland  of  North- 
ampton was  a learned  and  eccentric  minister  of  their 
faith  and  order ; so  eccentric,  indeed,  that  I have 
heard  it  said  of  him,  he  would  sometimes  stop  in 
the  middle  of  a sermon  or  prayer  to  whip  a boy  for 
whispering,  and  then  resume  where  he  left  off.  His 
■on  John,  who  afterward  became  the  distinguished 
Rev.  Dr.  John  Ryland,  was  esteemed  by  the  church 
to  which  he  belonged  as  a young  man  of  promise, 
and  they  called  him  to  show  forth  his  gifts.  The 
trial  discourse  was  prepared,  the  people  assembled, 
and  young  John  mounted  the  pulpit.  He  went 
through  the  preliminary  exercises  very  creditably, 
and  commenced  his  sermon.  On  ho  proceeded  com- 
fortably Cor  some  minutes,  when  as  he  cast  his  eyes 
over  the  audience  he  met  the  eyes  of  his  father 
fixed  upon  him.  This  embarrassed  him.  He 
could  well  enough  endure  the  attention  and  even 
the  criticism  of  all  the  rest  of  the  audience,  but  the 
gaze  of  his  father  pierced  him  through,  and  he  be- 
gan to  stutter,  stammer,  and  seemed  to  be  ready 
to  break  down  entirely  when  the  old  gentleman 
arose  in  the  middle  of  the  house,  and,  waving  his 
band,  called  out  44  Come  down,  John,  come  down; 


I see  you’ve  pumped  till  your  sucker's  diy.  ]<et 
me  come  up,  and  see  what  I can  do."  Poor  John 
did  come  down,  when  the  elder  went  up,  took  the 
same  text,  commenced  where  the  son  had  stuck, 
and  so  finished  the  discourse." 

But  John  beat  him  afterward. 

44  Deacon  Johnson  is  in  the  shoe-business  in  our 
village,"  writes  a friend  in  the  country, 44  and  last 
fall  he  bought  a large  lot  of  leather  of  a dealer, 
larger  than  he  needed,  and  more  than  he  would 
have  bought  but  for  the  fact  that  the  seller  was 
hard  pressed,  and  let  him  have  it  at  a little  reduc- 
tion. The  deacon  stored  it  in  his  barn,  and  4 cal- 
culated’ that  the  price  W’ould  rise  and  that  he 
should  make  a good  spec  of  it.  But  just  then  the 
panic  and  hard  times  came  on,  and  leather,  like  ev- 
ery thing  else,  w’ent  down  flat.  After  a w hile  the 
deacon  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  should  have 
to  wait  a long  time  for  the  price  to  come  up  so  as 
to  enable  him  to  get  his  money  back.  One  night 
his  wife  waked  him  up  out  of  a sound  sleep,  and 
told  him  that  she  heard  a noise  in  the  barn,  and 
she  was  sure  that  thieves  were  there  stealing  his 
leather.  It  took  her  some  time  to  rouse  him  enough 
to  understand  what  was  to  pay  ; but  when  he  did 
he  growled  out,  4 Well,  if  it  falls  on  their  hands  as 
it  bis  on  mine,  they’ll  w ish  they  had  let  it  alone.'  ” 

A cute  correspondent  in  Sherburne  Falls,  Mass., 
has  communicated  to  the  Drawer  a few  things  that 
are  the  earnest  of  more  to  come.  He  says : 

44  Mr.  Stubbs,  one  of  my  neighbors,  was  down 
in  the  city  a few  weeks  ago,  and  heard  some  of  the 
most  celebrated  preachers  in  your  regions.  Stubbs 
has  a great  horror  of  political  or  secular  preaching, 
thinks  ministers  ought  to  confine  themselves  to  the 
Gospel,  and  the  like  of  that.  I asked  him  what 
he  thought  of  your  Rev.  Mr.  Blowrer,  whose  house 
is  so  crowded  that  he  has  to  come  into  the  pulpit 
by  a trap-door,  or  climb  up  some  other  way.  He 
said  he  4 thought  his  church  a very  pleasant  place 
of  amusement ; but  he  wras  afraid  it  would  not  be 
patronized  by  the  better  class  of  people,  if  they  per- 
sisted in  keeping  it  open  on  Sundays.'  " 

The  neltt  that  our  friend  sends  is  old  but  good. 

44  In  the  town  of  Hartland,  Niagara  County, 
some  twelve  or  fifteen  years  ago,  there  lived  an  old 
fellow  who  wras  not  noted  for  his  fondness  of  good 
books;  he  liked  good  liquor  better.  An  agent 
called  one  day  and  asked  if  the  house  was  supplied 
with  the  Bible.  4 Oh  yes, '.he  said,  ‘they  always 
had  it.’  The  agent  was  a little  incredulous  and 
desired  to  see  it.  The  old  man  searched  the  house 
through,  and  at  last  produced  a few  stray  leaves, 
saying  he  ‘had  no  idee  they  were  so  near  out  of 
Bible.’"  

Professor  Adams,  of  Amherst  College,  was  a 
great  entomologist,  and  had  the  largest  collection 
of  insects  that  was  ever  accumulated  by  any  pri- 
vate individual  in  this  country  since  the  days  of 
Noah.  Some  wicked  students  thought  to  quiz  the 
old  gentleman,  and,  with  a great  deal  of  care  and 
labor,  succeeded  in  manufacturing  a nondescript 
insect,  by  taking  the  body  of  a beetle  and  gluing 
to  it  the  legs  of  a grasshopper,  the  wings  of  a but- 
terfly, and  the  horns  of  a dragon-fly.  With  this 
new  style  of  bug  they  proceeded  to  the  study  of 
the  Professor,  and  told  him  that  one  of  their  num- 
ber had  found  a strange  animal  which  they  were 
unable  to  classify,  and  requested  him  to  aid  them 
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in  defining  its  position.  The  Professor  put  on  his 
spectacles,  and  after  examining  the  specimen  care- 
fully, said,  44  Well,  young  gentlemen,  this  is  a very 
curious  bug  indeed ; I am  inclined  to  think  it  is 
what  naturalists  call  a 4 Humbug  !’  ” 


The  Faculty  of  Williams  College  used  to  em- 
ploy an  Irishman  named  Jemmy  to  make  fires, 
sweep,  wait  on  the  students,  and  do  the  “chores” 
generally.  One  of  the  boys  pretended  to  be  quite 
mad  at  him  one  day,  and  after  blowing  him  up 
badly,  went  on  to  say,  44  Jemmy,  this  can’t  last  al- 
ways; by-and-by  you  will  get  your  deserts,  and 
you’ll  go  to  the  bad  place ; what  do  you  suppose 
you’ll  do  there?” 

“Oh,”  said  Jemmy,  “I  suppose  they’d  set  me 
to  waiting  on  the  students  just  as  they  do  here.” 


“ When  you  have  nothing  better  to  put  in  the 
Drawer,  use  these,”  saith  a correspondent.  We 
never  have  any  thing  better,  and  don’t  wish  to. 

“ The  late  Dr.  Chapman,  of  Philadelphia,  was  a 
noted  punster,  and  some  of  his  wit  lias  found  a place 
in  the  Drawer.  After  the  old  time  residence  of 
Judge  Tilghman  had  been  purchased  by  a company 
of  speculators  who  proposed  to  erect  upon  the  site 
of  it  the  Arcade,  that  sad  failure,  the  Judge  was 
importuned  to  vacate  the  premises  immediately. 
The  very  next  day  after  he  left,  the  work  of  de- 
molition was  commenced  by  taking  out  the  sash 
lights.  Dr.  Chapman  was  passing  at  the  time, 
and  a friend  remarked, 

44  4 That’s  quick  work,  Doctor.’ 

“‘Yes,  it  is,*  replied  the  Doctor,  gravely,  and 
quite  professionally ; 1 the  liver  went  out  yester- 
day, and  the  lights  are  going  out  to-day !’  ” 

And  another  from  the  same  pen : 

“The  late  Edward  Ingraham,  of  the  Philadel- 
phia bar,  was  as  quick-witted  as  Doctor  Chapman, 
and  sometimes  disturbed  the  gravity  of  Court.  On 
one  occasion  coming  into  court  when  quite  full,  he 
walked  back  and  forth  within  the  bar  until  his 
honor,  the  Judge,  being  annoyed,  called  out,  ‘Mr. 
Ingraham,  please  be  seated.’  4 1 am  seated , your 
honor,’  replied  the  lawyer ; 4 but  I can  find  no  place 
to  put  it.’  ” 

“ On  another  occasion,  the  Judge  correcting  him 
on  some  forms  of  law,  Mr.  Ingraham  replied, 4 Your 
honor  is  right,  and  I am  wrong,  as  your  honor  gen- 
erally is’ — leaving  the  relation  of  the  last  member 
of  the  sentence  undetermined.” 

And  yet  again  from  the  same  correspondent : 

44  Mammas  are  sometimes  very  fond  of  setting 
off  the  accomplishments  of  their  daughters.  One 
of  these,  at  an  evening  party,  was  anxious  that  her 
darling  should  display  her  skill  on  the  piano-forte 
for  the  benefit  of  the  company.  After  some  per- 
suasion, the  pretentious  young  lady  took  her  seat 
at  the  instrument.  She  sported  a splendid  dia- 
mond ring  on  one  of  her  fingers.  Rattling  off  a 
piece  of  music  in  no  very  good  taste,  she  tossed  her 
head  proudly  and  rose.  The  delighted  mother 
turned  to  a gentleman  who  knew  what  good  music 
is,  and  said,  4 What  do  you  think  of  my  daughter’s 
performance?’  The  courteous  but  very  equivo- 
cal answer  was,  4 Madam,  her  finger-ring  is  bril- 
liant.’” 

“ When  the  Rev.  Dr.  Kennedy  was  installed  in 
the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  in  Troy,  Dr. 
Sprague,  of  Albany,  preached  the  sermon.  One  of 
the  Troy  papers  of  the  next  day,  giving  an  account 


of  the  discourse,  says : * Dr.  Sprague  pronounced  a 
beautiful  eulogy  on  his  long  and  intimate  friend, 
Dr.  Kennedy.’  Those  who  know  the  genyil  and 
learned  Dr.  K.  will  readily  see  that  the  speaker 
should  have  said  broad,  and  not  long.” 

So  writes  aft  Albany  correspondent,  who  adds 
another,  not  clerical : 

“ In  one  of  the  colleges  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
not  long  since,  a student  by  the  name  of  Jenkins 
was  invited  to  deliver  a Temperance  address.  Jen- 
kins was  more  distinguished  for  wind  than  wit — 
more  of  a swell  than  a sage ; but  having  a high 
opinion  of  his  own  powers,  he  accepted  the  invita- 
tion, and  concluded  his  oration  in  these  striking 
words : 

“ 4 Time  may  be  divided  into  three  spaces,  or 
worlds — the  college  world,  the  world  at  large,  and 
the  world  to  come ; it  is  my  solemn  determination, 
and  I hope  it  will  be  yours,  to  preach  and  practice 
temperance  in  all  three  !*  ” 


44  In  a late  number  of  the  Drawer,”  says  a friend 
of  ours,  “there  were  several  instances  of  blunder- 
ing in  reading  the  Sacred  writings ; but  one  of  my 
boys  made  a mistake  so  slight,  and  yet  so  funny, 
that  I think  it  worth  telling.  He  read  the  tenth 
commandment  of  the  Decalogue,  4 Thou  shalt  not 
court  thy  neighbor’s  %ife.’  I think  he  preserved 
the  spirit  of  the  precept,  though  he  missed  the  let- 
ter.” 

The  importance  of  importing  your  own  stock,  if 
you  are  going  into  the  wool  business,  is  very  em- 
phatically enforced  in  the  following  capital  story, 
that  comes  to  us  from  a very  agreeable  correspond- 
ent: 

44  Some  years  ago  I was  traveling  on  the  Eastern 
shore  of  Maryland,  and  stopped  for  the  night  at 
the  house  of  a gentleman  by  the  name  of  Jones. 
He  was  not  at  home,  but  his  wife  received  me  very 
politely,  though  I was  in  the  capacity  of  a travel- 
ing merchant,  a peripatetic  vender  of  notions,  vul- 
garly called  a peddler.  She  made  a few  purchases 
of  articles  useful  in  the  family,  and  might  have 
bought  more  had  not  Mr.  Jones  returned  unex- 
pectedly and  at  once  commenced  abusing  me  most 
roundly,  and  said  he  didn’t  want  any  peddlers  about 
his  house.  I gave  him  back  the  change  in  his  own 
coin  till  he  cooled  down,  when  I at  length  asked 
him  what  made  him  mad  at  all  4 gentlemen  in  my 
line  of  business  ?’  He  told  me. 

44  4 A few  months  ago  a Yankee  peddler  was  about 
here  selling  his  tin-ware,  and  taking  pay  in  any 
thing  he  could  get.  My  neighbor  farmer,  Mr. 
Brown,  had  a very  troublesome  ram : one  time  he 
jumped  the  fence  and  got  into  the  wheat,  and  an- 
other day  into  the  corn,  and  was  always  where  he 
had  no  business  to  be.  One  day,  just  as  the  fanner 
had  got  him  out  and  tied  up,  this  peddler  came 
along,  and  wanted  to  sell  his  tin-ware.  Mr.  Brown 
said  he  would  sell  him  the  old  ram,  and  take  his 
pay  in  tin.  The  peddler  took  him  up,  offering  him 
two  dollars*  worth  of  his  truck  for  the  ugly  old 
sheep ; the  farmer  agreed,  picked  out  his  tin  things, 
the  peddler  hoisted  the  ram,  with  legs  tied,  into  his 
confounded  old  cart,  and  drove  right  along  here  to 
my  house,  and  had  the  impudence — yes,  the  scoun- 
drel had ! — to  tell  me  that  the  ram  had  been  im- 
ported from  England  by  order  of  one  of  the  rich 
farmers,  Jeffers,  down  the  country,  and  he  had 
agreed  to  take  it  to  him ; it  had  cost  $200  on  land- 
ing, and  he  was  to  have  $250  for  it  when  he  deliv- 
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ered  it  to  Mr.  Jeffers,  but  he  was  so  tired  of  having 
the  plaguy  thing  in  his  wagon  that  he  would  take 
$100  for  it  the  first  chance  he  could  get.  I was 
quite  anxious  to  improve  my  stock,  and  thought 
this  was  so  fine  an  opportunity  to  buy  an  import- 
ed full-blood,  as  that  rascal  warranted  it  to  be,  that 
I just  up  and  paid  the  fellow  $100,  and  he  cut  the 
strings  and  let  the  ram  run.  Sure  enough,  he  did 
run,  full  split,  right  over  the  fence,  and  I after  him, 
and  my  niggers  coming  on.  In  fifteen  minutes  my 
ram,  niggers,  and  I fetched  up  in  Brown’s  yard, 
when  I found  that  I had  been  sold  as  well  as  that 
rascally  old  sheep.  Before  I got  back  the  peddler 
had  sold  ten  dollars’  worth  of  wooden  nutmegs  and 
nonsense  to  my  wife,  and  had  gone  off  to  parts  un- 
known. He  never  came  thi3  way  again ; and  if 
you  are  one  of  that  sort,  you  had  better  put  up 
your  traps  and  be  moving.’ 

“Finally  I prevailed  on  him  to  let  me  stay  till 
morning,  and  to  accept  a few  Yankee  notions  with- 
out fee  or  reward.  But  he  will  never  forget  that 
$100  and  his  neighbor’s  ram.” 


“ Cahajcdaigua,  Jon.  9. 

“ Dear  Drawer, — At  our  Circuit  Court,  held 
here  last  month,  the  appointed  Judge  exchanged, 
and  sent  us  the  Hon.  Hiram  Gray,  of  Elmira , a 
place  not  in  our  district.  One  morning  an  Irish- 
man presented  himself  to  be  naturalized,  and  his 
witnesses  having  testified  to  his  good  character,  he 
was  sworn,  and  the  Judge  proceeded  to  ask  him 
the  usual  questions : 

“ J udge.  * How  long,  Patrick,  have  you  been  in 
this  country  ?* 

“ Patrick.  * Six  years,  y’r  honor.* 

44  Judge.  1 Where  did  you  land  ?’ 

“Patrick.  4 In  New  York,  Sir.* 

“ Judge.  4 Have  you  ever  been  out  of  the  United 
States  since  3*0 u landed  six  years  ago?* 

“ Patrick.  4 Niver  but  once,  y’r  honor.* 

44  Judge.  4 And  where  did  you  go  then  ?’ 

“ Patrick.  4 To  Elmira , ^’r  honor  I ’ 

“ The  Judge  joined  heartily  in  the  explosion  that 
followed,  but  he  gave  the  Irishman  his  papers,  and 
after  the  adjournment  returned  to  his  residence  in 
foreign  lands.” 

To  settle  coffee  with  an  egg  is  an  easy  matter ; 
but  it  is  not  eggsactly  so  eas}*  to  settle  an  old  ac- 
count, as  a racy  writer  in  Otsego  County,  New 
York,  shows  in  this  letter : 

“ Seldom  have  I been  more  amused  than  when, 
Borne  two  years  ago,  upon  the  North  Fork  of  the 
Salmon  River,  in  California,  I overheard  a conver- 
sation between  an  honest  miner,  named  Riley,  and 
one  Mike  Donnelly,  a trader,  to  whom  it  seemed 
Riley  was  indebted  some  forty  dollars  for  provis- 
ions. Said  Donnell}'  to  Riley, 

“‘You  ought  to  pay  me  this  little  bill,  for  you 
know  I trusted  you  when  no  other  trader  on  the 
river  would.  Come,  now,  I’ll  throw  off  half,  if 
you’ll  pay  the  rest.* 

“‘Well,  Mike,’  said  Riley,  4 I’ll  be  hanged  if 
1*11  allow  you  to  be  more  liberal  than  I am.  If 
you  throw  off  one  half,  I’ll  throw  off  the  other  !* 
“But  this  proof  of  liberality  did  not  satisfy 
Mike,  and  he  replied,  as  might  be  expected, 

“ 4 But  that  don’t  settle  my  account.’ 

44  ‘Then  break  an  egg  into  it!’  said  Riley,  and 
coolly  walked  off.” 


Enoch  Roberts  was  an  eminent  citizen  of  Wil- 


mington, in  Delaware,  recently  deceased.  His 
e}'es  had  been  for  many  years  turned  to  a strange 
phenomenon  in  the  commercial  history  of  his  neigh- 
borhood, and  he  had  become  so  interested  in  its 
progress  that,  just  before  dying,  he  expressed  to  a 
friend  his  desire  to  be  permitted  to  Bee  the  end  of 
the  change  which  he  had  been  so  long  occupied  in 
observing.  “Ah!”  said  the  old  gentleman,  “I 
could  wish  the  privilege  of  returning  to  this  earth 
fifty  3'ears  hence,  to  see  what  will  then  be  under- 
stood to  be  a Jersey  basket;  for  the  careful  ob- 
servation of  its  gradual  change  during  the  past 
ten  years  would  imply  a result,  by  that  time,  that 
would  be  worth  returning  to  seel” 

AN  EPIGRAM. 

There  is  no  paint  like  virtue’s  glow ; 

An  honest  heart  most  noble  is ; 

And  naught  can  give  the  placid  brow 
Like  inward  truth  and  holiness. 


A Kentucky  correspondent  is  responsible  for 
the  following  excellent  story,  true  to  the  life : 

“When  Henry  Clay  was  }’oung,  and  a brilliant 
member  of  the  Legislature  of  Kentucky,  one  of  the 
old  Buckskins  heard  him  quote  the  Common  Law 
of  England  as  decisive  in  the  case  then  under  dis- 
cussion. The  old  fellow  was  astonished,  and,  jump- 
ing up,  began : 

“ 4 Mr.  Speaker,  I want  to  know,  Sir,  ef  what 
that  gentleman  is  said  is  true ! Are  we  all  livin’ 
under  Old  English  law  ?’ 

“The  Speaker  informed  the  anxious  inquirer 
that  the  Common  Law  was  recognized  as  part  of 
the  law  of  the  land. 

“‘Well,  Sir,’  resumed  Buckskin,  ‘when  I re- 
member that  our  fathers,  and  some  of  us  fit,  bled, 
and  died,  to  be  free  from  English  law,  I don’t  want 
to  be  under  any  on  it  any  longer.  And  I make  a 
motion  that  it  be  repealed  right  away  !* 

44  The  motion  was  seconded.  The  Kentucky  blood 
was  up.  The  Buckskins  fired  off  speech  after  speech, 
and  Mr.  Clay  had  as  much  as  he  could  do  to  ex- 
plain the  matter,  and  save  the  Legislature  of  Ken- 
tucky from  repealing  the  Common  Law  of  En- 
gland !” 


One  of  “ Doniphan’s  Men,”  of  St  Louis,  sends 
us  this  specimen  of  negro  valor  in  the  Mexican 
War: 

44  A number  of  the  officers  of  Doniphan's  regi- 
ment had  selected  their  favorite  servants,  and  they 
accompanied  their  masters  to  the  tented  field.  On 
the  march  from  El  Paso  to  Chihuahua  the  dark- 
ies, fired  with  military  ardor,  determined  to  form 
a company  of  their  own.  Joe,  a servant  of  Lieu- 
tenant D , of  Major  Clark’s  artillen-,  was  elect- 

ed captain,  and  about  one  half  of  the  remaining 
volunteers  were  appointed  to  fill  some  office,  and 
thus  were  entitled  to  a title.  Joe  made  his  ap- 
pearance on  parade  in  a cocked  hat,  feathers,  ep- 
aulets, sabre,  etc.,  all  right.  He  was  impatient  for 
the  foe.  When  it  was  reported  that  the  enemj’  was 
awaiting  us  at  Sacramento,  Joe  was  exultant.  He 
would  show  the  white  folks  what  he  aud  his  men 
would  do.  4 He  would  be  whar  de  fight  was,  and 

ef  Massa  D suspected  Joe  to  hold  his  hos 0, 

Massa  D w as  mistook,  dare  den !’ 

“ The  battle  of  Sacramento  was  fought,  and  the 
enemy  routed  completely,  but  Joe  and  his  men  had 
been  wholly  invisible.  The  day  after  the  battle 
lieutenant  L—  said  to  Captain  Joe, 
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444  Where’s  your  company,  Joe?  I didn’t  see 
any  thing  of  you  and  your  men  yesterday,  and  I 
hear  that  you  hid  behind  the  wagons.’ 

44  4 Oh,  Massa  Lieutenant,’  replied  the  crest-fallen 
Captain  Joe,  1 I’se  sorry  to  say  my  men  did  take 
to  de  wagins ! I begged  ’em  and  deplored  'em  to 
come  out  like  men,  but  dey  wouldn’t ! No,  Sah ! 
dey  stuck  to  de  wagins,  and  I couldn’t  get  ’em  out.’ 

44  4 Well,*  said  Lieutenant  L , ‘why  didn’t 

you  leave  them?  you  might  have  been  in  the  fight, 
anyhow.’ 

44  4 Why,  Massa,  to  tell  you  dq  trut,’  said  Joe, 4 1 
did  come  out  in  de  line  at  first,  and  I stood  dare  for 
a while,  but  when  de  balls  begin  to  come  so  thicker 
and  faster,  and  more  of  ’em,  1 tout  de  best  ting  dis 
nigger  could  do  was  to  get  behind  de  wagins  his- 
self !’ 

41  Joe’s  company  was  disbanded  the  next  day.” 

The  same  gallant  fellow  who  sends  the  above 
odds  an  incident  of  the  battle : 

44  The  first  whirr-rip  of  a cannon-ball  in  your 
immediate  vicinity  is  disagreeable,  and  even  the 
bravest  will  shrink  involuntarily  as  the  messen- 
ger of  death  speeds  by.  When  "the  Mexican  bat- 
tery at  Sacramento  opened  fire,  Colonel  Doniphan 
was  riding  up  and  down  in  front  of  his  regiment. 
Seeing  that  some  of  his  men  stooped  in  their  sad- 
dles as  the  nine-pounder  bolls  whizzed  post,  he 
exclaimed, 

44  4 Don’t  dodge,  boys,  they  can’t  shoot !’ 

44  Hardly  had  he  spoken  before  a cannon-ball 
passed  within  a few  feet  of  his  head,  causing  even 
that  brave  officer  to  shrink. 

44  4 Well,  th  it  was  rather  close  !*  said  the  Colonel. 
44  Better  dodge  ’em  if  you  can  I dodge  ’em  if  you 
can!”’ 


Down-East  poetry  is  riz.  44  A Subscriber  from 
the  commencement,”  who  hails  from  the  State  of 
Maine,  says : 44  Our  friend  the  apothecary  had  the 
misfortune  to  lose  a valuable  dog.  But  there  was 
still  spared  to  him  an  apprentice  boy,  aspiring  to 
mortar-and- pestle  honors,  who  mourned  the  decease 
of  the  dog,  and  let  himself  and  his  grief  out  in  the 
following  highly -finished  4 pome :’  ” 

THE  FAITHFUL  DOO. 

Young  Dog  “Bro"  wai  very  playful. 

The  eat  could  not  drive  him  away; 

HU  hair  was  black  and  beautiftil — 

But  he's  gone  far  away,  far  away. 

He  was  owned  by  my  batchelor  friend. 

The  trader  near  the  foot  of  the  hill ; 

"Who  amused  himself  and  his  friends 
In  letting  him  play  with  the  cat  and  squirrel. 

He  was  coming  from  dinner  one  day 
With  his  master  and  Parcher, 

When  he  fell  from  the  bridge  on  to  the 
Ice  below  and  broke  his  neck. 

His  skin  was  taken  off  by  the  doctor. 

Who  made  an  examination  post  mortem. 

And  declared  that  he  died  from  dislocation 
Of  the  spinal  column  in  filling  from  the  bridge 

On  the  ISth  of  Dec.,  185*. 

44 Beverly  Tomes,  F.sq.,  of  Washington,  a gen- 
tleman alike  distinguished  for  his  ready  wit  and 
hearty  good-nature,  was  lately  seated  in  a train 
about  to  leave  for  Baltimore,  when  a newsboy  en- 
tered, and  sung  out : 

14  4 Have  a paper  ? Harper' $ Weekly,  Ledger,  Pic . 
Have  a paper?’  he  said,  as  he  thrust  it  under  the 
nose  of  Mr.  Tomes. 


44  4 No,’  said  Mr.  T.,  with  a twinkle  of  his  eye 
that  told  his  intended  joke, 4 no,  I can’t  read.' 

44  The  quick-witted  youngster  was  up  to  him : 

44  4 Book-store  right  around  the  corner,  Sir. 
Shall  I get  you  a primer  V 

44  The  passengers  laughed  loudly.  Tomes  was 
obliged  to  invest  largely  in  newspapers,  and  ac- 
knowledge that  the  boy  had  him  fairly.” 

So  writes  a Baltimore  correspondent. 


44  In  the  year  1842  the  Gallipolis  (Ohio)  Bank 
failed,  and  had  the  country  flooded  with  its  worthless 
issues,  to  such  an  extent,  indeed,  that  boys  residing 
along  the  Ohio  River  would  board  steamboats  in 
order  to  sell  to  passengers  its  notes  at  one  or  two 
cents  on  a dollar.  When  the  excitement  about  the 
failure  was  the  most  intense,  a packet  approached 
a wood-yard;  the  captain  hailing  the  proprietor, 
asked  the  price  of  his  wood. 

44  4 Two  dollaitynd  fifty  cents,1  came  back  from 
the  wood-yard. 

44  4 You  ask  too  much.' 

44  4 Can't  take  a cent  less.’ 

44  4 Will  you  take  Gallipolis  money  for  your 
wood?’ 

44  4 Oh,  yes ; cord  for  cord!' 

44  The  captain  was  fairly  sold,  but  the  woodman 
had  to  wait  for  another  boat  to  dispose  of  his  wood.” 


One  more  from  the  same  budget : 

44  Colonel  Carrington  was  a fair  specimen  of  an 
Arkansas  gentleman;  if  not  fully  up  to  all  the 
ways  of  genteel  society,  he  was  courteous  and  affa- 
ble, extremely  sensitive  to  insult,  and  of  a hasty 
temper.  During  the  fall  of  1844  ho  was  a passen- 
ger on  board  of  a steamboat  ascending  the  Arkansas 
River.  One  day,  at  dinner,  he  was  seated  oppo- 
site a Yankee  who  was  full  of  talk,  and  nmbitious 
of  playing  the  agreeable  to  those  around  him.  Ths 
Colonel,  with  the  freedom  of  Western  manners,  had 
helped  himself  to  the  butter  with  his  own  knife. 
Then  he  took  a dish^>f  preserves,  and  with  the 
same  knife  raked  off  upon  his  plate  what  he  wish- 
ed. This  was  too  much  for  the  Yankee's  ideas  of 
good  manners,  and  in  his  opinion  it  required  re- 
proof. Raising  a butter-knife  that  was  lying  by 
the  butter-plate,  he  held  it  up,  and  then,  in  a tone 
of  voice  loud  enough  to  be  heard  by  all  at  the  ta- 
ble, he  addressed  the  Colonel : 

44  4 Will  you  inform  me  what  this  is,  Sir  ?’ 

44  4 A butter-knife,’  replied  the  Colonel. 

44  4 Good !’  said  the  Yankee,  and  raising  a spoon, 
he  continued,  4 Now  tell  me  what  this  is?' 

44  4 A spoon,’  said  the  Colonel. 

44  4 Good,  you  answer  very  correctly,’  added  the 
impertinent  questioner,  and  resnmed  his  dinner. 

44  Those  who  knew  Colonel  Carrington  looked  to 
see  him  leap  over  the  table  to  cut  the  fellow  in  two. 
But  not  so;  he  preferred  to  cut  him  up  more  leis- 
urely. Drawing  a bowie-knife  from  the  back  of 
his  neck,  with  a blade  at  least  eighteen  inches 
long,  ho  held  it  up,  and,  imitating  the  Yankee’s 
manner,  said ; 

44  4 Do  you  know  what  that  is  ?’ 

“The  man  hesitated  a moment.  4 Speak  out!’ 
roared  the  Colonel  fiercely. 

44  4 A bo-bowie-knife!’  stammered  the  other. 

44  4 Good  !’  said  the  Colonel,  placing  it  upon  the 
butter-knife.  Then  pulling  a pistol  from  his  pock- 
et, he  went  on  in  the  same  tremendous  tone : 

44  4 Now,  Sir,  tell  me  what  that  is,'  pointing  the 
muzzle  right  at  the  fellow’s  head. 
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14  4 For  mercy's  sake,'  cried  he,  4 don't  shoot  me  ! 

I meant  no  harm;  indeed  I did  not!'  gasped  the 
frightened  man. 

44  4 Then  speak  out,’  thundered  the  Colonel,  * or 
I will !' 

44  4 A p-p-pistol  P groaned  the  man,  now  ready  to 
wilt  in  his  seat. 

44  4 Good,  you  answer  very  correctly  indeed 
and  the  Colonel  placed  the  pistol  across  the  spoon, 
and  resumed  his  dinner,  as  if  nothing  had  occurred. 
In  a moment  afterward  the  Yankee  rose  to  steal 
away  from  the  table.  The  Colonel  insisted  on  his  I 
keeping  his  seat,  and  a glance  at  the  tooth-pick  and  | 
shooting-iron  kept  him  there  for  a few  minutes,  but 
he  soon  evaporated,  and  was  seen  no  more  on  that 
trip.”  

A few  days  ago  we  were  at  a dinner-table,  | 
where  several  of  the  clergy  were  among  the  most 
agreeable  of  the  guests.  One  of  them  said : 

44  At  a recent  ecclesiastical  convention  a doctor 
of  divinity  with  an  immense  corporosity  was  pres- 
ident. His  expanded  frame,  well  clothed  with  fat, 
required  an  extra-wide  chair  in  which  to  preside 
over  the  body,  and  his  excessive  greatness  inspired 
the  expectation  that  he  wohld  make  a first-rate  of- 
ficer. But  alas  for  all  such  hopes.  He  proved 
a dead  failure.  Weak,  vacillating,  ignorant,  and 
confused,  he  soon  became  rather  an  object  of  pity 
than  respect.  One  of  the  members,  a little  given 
to  waggery,  remarked  that  4 the  president  afforded 
the  most  extraordinary  example  he  had  ever  seen 
of  the  triumph  of  matter  over  mind.'  ” 

One  William  Genung  lost  his  twin  babes,  of 
which  he  was  very  fond,  by  the  same  disease,  and 
in  the  same  day.  After  their  burial  he  went  to 
the  nearest  village,  and  procured  a stone  to  be 
placed  over  their  single  grave,  and  in  the  simplic- 
ity of  his  heart  (and  that  heart  was  very  simple) 
left  it  with  the  stone-cutter  to  compose  an  appro- 
priate inscription. 

Accordingly,  the  following  couplet  was  placed 
upon  the  stone : 

44  Here  lie  two  babes  of  Bill  Genung, 

Waiting  for  their  daddy  to  come 

with  which  44  Bill”  was  entirely  satisfied. 

His  grief  was  no  doubt  as  sincere,  and  probably 
deeper  than  that  of  44  Counselor  Button,”  of  whom 
the  following  44  good  one”  is  told. 

The  counselor  was  the  fiddler  of  all  his  section 
of  country,  and,  as  such,  a necessary  part  and  par- 
cel of  all  the  dances,  com-huskings,  and  other 
merry-makings  for  miles  around  him.  On  a time 
he  was  engaged  to  attend,  with  his  fiddle,  a dance 
to  be  held  in  his  immediate  neighborhood.  As 
it  happened  his  wife  sickened  and  died,  and  was 
buried  on  the  day  of  the  party,  leaving  her  wid- 
owed husband,  as  the  company  supposed,  44  a lorn 
and  wretched  men.”  With  commendable  deli- 
cacy and  regard  for  the  old  man’s  feelings,  the 
managers  procured  another  fiddler,  leaving  him  to 
the  silence  of  his  own  chamber,  and  the  thoughts 
of  her  who,  for  a long  pilgrimage,  had  occupied  the 
room  with  him.  To  their  surprise,  however,  when 
the  company  was  collecting  together,  and  the  new 
fiddler  had  taken  his  place,  the  counselor,  with  his 
fiddle  under  his  arm,  the  mourning  weed  on  his 
hat,  and  with  a subdued  step  and  contented  brow, 
walked  into  the  room  and  announced  himself  ready 
to  fulfill  his  promise.  44  But,”  says  one  of  the  man- 
agers, drawing  him  aside, 44  we  do  not  require  this 


of  you ; we  knew  your  loss,  and  supposing  you 
would  not  wish  to  be  with  us  on  such  an  occasion, 
have  obtained  another  in  your  place.”  44  Yes,  yes,” 
said  the  old  counselor  in  reply,  as  he  turned  to 
the  gay  company  around  him,  44  I’ve  thought  all 
about  what  this  man  says,  and  over  and  over ; but 
I knew  you  would  want  me,  and  I've  finally  con- 
cluded that,  bring  that  the  old  ' oman  wasn't  no  blood 
relation , it  wouldn’t  do  no  hurt  for  me  to  come ; 
and  here  I urn ; it's  all  right  as  it  is— boys  take 
your  partners.” 

The  twang  of  the  fiddle  silenced  all  opposition, 
and  soon  they  and  he  were  alike  oblivious  of  aught 
than  the  merry  dance,  led  on  by  the  well-known 
sound  of  the  counselor’s  music. 


A correspondent  in  the  army  is  responsible 
for  the  following : 

44  While  our  army  was  in  Mexico,  General  T 

was  walking  in  the  plaza  at  Tampico,  when  ^Mex- 
ican offered  to  sell  him  a fine  Mustang  pony,  which 
the  General,  who  had  a keen  eye  for  horses,  was 
desirous  of  purchasing ; but  as  the  owner  was  ig- 
norant of  English,  and  the  General’s  Spanish  did 
not  extend  beyond  si  and  vamos , they  made  slow 
progress  toward  a trade.  The  General  called  an 
orderly  to  him,  a genuine  Irishman,  and  asked : 

44  ‘Orderly,  do  you  speak  Spanish?' 

44  4 Niver  a w’ord,  Sur.' 

44  4 Then  go  and  find  me  some  one  who  does.' 

44  Off  went  the  orderly,  and  soon  returned  drag- 
ging after  him  a full-blooded  and  thoroughly  fright- 
ened Mexican. 

44  4 What  are  you  doing  with  that  man?'  demand- 
ed the  General ; 4 what  has  he  done  ?' 

44  4 He  has  done  nothing  an’  I know  of,  Sur.* 

4 4 4 Then  why  do  you  bring  him  here  ?’ 

44  4 An’  wasn’t  it  a man  to  spake  Spanish  that  the 
Gineral  w'ould  have  me  to  bring  wid  me?' 

44  4 Certainly  it  was.' 

44  4 Will,  thin,  I thought  him  the  very  man  for 
your  honor,  for  I am  sure  be  can  spake  nothin’  but 
Spanish  at  all,  at  all  !* 

44The  General  was  obliged  to  admit  that  the  or- 
derly had  obeyed  orders  to  the  letter,  but  it  was 
no  help  in  buying  the  mustang.” 


A correspondent  from  whom  we  hope  to  hear 
many  a time  and  oft,  sends  a budget  of  incidental 
matters,  from  which  we  take  a brick  or  two  as  a 
sample : 

44  An  elderly  gentleman  from  the  State  of  Mis- 
sissippi was  traveling  eastward,  and  stopping  at  a 
hotel  in  Philadelphia,  with  his  nephew,  a youth  of 
some  sixteen  or  eighteen  years.  At  dinner  oysters 
were  on  the  table,  and  the  young  man  asked  his 
uncle  what  they  were?  A man  sitting  opposite 
laughed  at  the  simplicity  of  the  question,  and 
asked, 

44  4 Did  you  never  see  an  oyster  before  ?' 

14  4 Never,  Sir,'  said  the  youth. 

44  4 Where  in  the  world  did  j-ou  come  from  ?’ 

“The  uncle  fired  up  at  the  impudence  of  the 
man,  and  asked  him, 

44  4 Did  you,  Sir,  ever  see  an  alligator?’ 

44  4 No,  Sir.’ 

44  4 Where  in  the  world,  then,  did  you  come 
from?”’  

Those  who  were  familiar  with  the  city  of  Alba- 
ny forty  years  ago  knew  Donald  M ‘Donald,  the 
hair-dresser,  whose  artistic  shears,  courtly  man- 
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ners,  and  exhaustless  anecdotes,  drew  numberless 
visitors  to  his  shop.  A correspondent  of  the  Draw- 
er, in  a very  pleasant  letter,  tells  the  following : 

14  Donald  used  to  illustrate  the  stubborn  pride 
of  ancestry  among  the  Scottish  clans  by  a story 
of  a warm  debate  between  a M‘Donald  and  a Grant, 
while  enjoying  their  usquebaugh  at  a friendly 
table  in  the  Highlands.  The  argument  grew  fast 
and  furious,  till  the  Grant,  despairing  of  success 
by  other  means,  quickly  brought  the  matter  to  a 
climax  by  a thump  of  his  huge  fist  upon  the  oaken 
table,  making  the  glasses  reel  and  ring,  and  declar- 
ing that  4 when  the  Lord  made  Adam,  the  clan 
Grant  was  even  then  as  numerous  as  the  heather 
upon  yon  hills.’ 

44  Another  attempt  to  prove  the  antiquity  of  the 
same  clan  from  Holy  Scripture  was  less  successful. 
A patriarchal  Grant  at  whose  house  the  4 mount- 
ain dew’  and  the  4 big  ha’  Bible’  were  always  com- 
panions on  the  hospitable  board,  was  one  day  drawn 
by  his  roguish  nephew  into  his  favorite  theme,  the 
early  origin  of  their  family.  The  youth  had  slyly 
taken  the  Bible,  and,  turning  to  the  sixth  chapter 
of  Genesis,  had  transformed  the  wrord  giants  into 
Grants , so  as  to  make  it  read,  4 And  there  were 
Grants  in  the  earth  in  those  days.’  Now  opening 
the  book,  the  young  rogue  said  that  he  had  recently 
found  honorable  mention  of  their  family  name  in 
the  earliest  records  of  the  world,  in  the  Sacred 
Scriptures.  The  uncle  was  incredulous,  but  on 
being  shown  the  passage,  he  was  too  much  blinded 
by  ancestral  pride  to  detect  the  cheat,  and,  in  the 
abundance  of  his  self-complacency,  he  declared 
that  4 when  the  antiquity  of  a family  name  was 
thus  proved  by  the  Word  of  God,  it  was  no  use  ar- 
gufying.’ But  the  fraud  was  afterward  found  out, 
and  Sandie  learned  to  his  cost  that  it  was  a more 
fearful  thing  to  tamper  with  the  old  man’s  pride 
than  with  the  4 big  ha’  Bible.’ 

44  M4Donald  used  to  tell  of  a wig-maker  in  Ed- 
inburgh who  happily  magnified  his  calling  by  a 
Scriptural  illustration.  He  procured  a sign  upon 
which  was  painted  the  rebellious  son  of  David, 
hanging  by  his  hair  in  the  branches  of  a spreading 
oak,  his  body  pierced  by  the  spear  of  Joab,  and 
underneath  was  inscribed  this  motto: 

*•  4 O Absalom  1 unhappy  prig  I 

Thou  should'st  have  worn  a periwig.*" 


A Mississippi  reader  renders  an  old  story  so  neat- 
ly in  a new  relation  that  we  have  enjoyed  it  much : 

44  The  Union  Bank  Bond  question  has  been  mix- 
ed up  with  every  election  in  Mississippi  for  the  last 
fifteen  or  sixteen  years,  and  ought  to  be  pretty 
much  used-up  by  this  time.  At  the  last  Governor’s 
election  the  Democratic  candidate  for  the  office 
again  brought  it  in.  His  opponent,  also  a Demo- 
crat, but  a Know  Nothing  besides,  replied  to  the 
allusion,  that  he  had  supposed  the  Bond  question 
to  be  dead  and  gone,  and  he  never  expected  to  have 
to  discuss  it  again.  He  was  reminded,  by  his  op- 
ponent’s bringing  it  up  again  and  again,  of  an  an- 
ecdote in  point.  In  the  part  of  the  country  where 
he  was  raised  there  was  an  old  Baptist  man  who 
had  a son  in  training  for  the  pulpit.  The  father 
thought  him  the  smartest  l>oy  that  ever  came  out, 
and  he  was  anxiously  waiting  for  the  time  to  come 
when  he  would  blaze  on  the  world  as  a splendid 
preacher.  At  length  the  young  man  was  licensed, 
and  on  the  first  Sabbath  of  his  appearance  in  the 
pulpit  his  father  was  present,  and  heard  him  de- 
liver a sermon  from  the  text,  4 And  Peter's  wife’s 


mother  lay  sick  of  a fever.’  The  old  man  was  de- 
lighted with  the  sermon,  and  praised  it  to  the  skies. 
Next  Sunday  the  young  man  preached  in  a neigh- 
boring town,  and  his  father  went  with  him  to  listen 
to  another  discourse  from  the  same  eloquent  lips. 
His  son  announced  his  text : 4 And  Peter’s  wife’s 
mother  lay  sick  of  a fever.’  The  father  was  morti- 
fied to  hear  from  his  promising  son  the  same  ser- 
mon; and  on  the  following  Sabbath  he  went  still 
farther  to  hear  him  again,  when,  lo ! the  youthful 
preacher  rose  and  read  his  tex  t : 4 And  Peter’s  wife’s 
mother  lay  sick  of  a fever !’  The  old  man  could 
hold  in  no  longer ; but  before  another  word  escaped 
his  son’s  lips  he  cried  out, 4 1 say,  my  son,  ain’t  that 
old  woman  dead  yet  ?’  * 

44  The  speaker  went  on  to  apply  the  anecdote  to 
the  Bond  question,  which  seemed  to  come  up  so 
often  he  thought  it  high  time  it  was  dead,  and 
buried,  and  forgotten.” 

Wb  have  a correspondent  in  Georgia  who  over- 
flows with  good  things,  and  is  always  welcome  to 
the  Drawer.  He  sends  us  the  following : 

Judge  Dooly,  an  eminent  jurist  in  Georgia  for- 
ty years  ago,  was  a great  wag  as  well  as  a great 
judge — witty  as  well  afc  wise.  His  gravity  gave 
effect  even  to  his  jokes,  and  these  were  more  fre- 
quent than  his  decisions.  One  of  his  fancies  was 
to  take  people  down  who  were  in  the  habit  of  ex- 
aggeration. The  way  he  used  up  Austin  Edwards, 
keeper  of  the  hotel  at  Elbertson,  is  a caution  to  all 
story-tellers,  of  whom  Austin  was  the  prince.  He 
always  told  the  whole  truth,  and  more.  44  It  was 
natteral,”  he  said ; 44  he  liked  uncommon  things  bet- 
ter than  common  ones — 'twas  a heap  more  amusin’ 
anyhow.”  One  morning  at  the  breakfast  table  this 
long-bow  landlord  had  been  relating  one  of  his  ex- 
tra-ordinary yarns,  and  Judge  Dooly,  being  at  the 
hotel  and  listening  to  the  story,  sat  in  solemn  si- 
lence when  it  was  over,  and  then  remarked  that  he 
had  an  awful  dream  in  the  night,  and  was  very 
much  depressed  this  morning.  The  landlord  was 
awake  in  a moment,  and  begged  the  Judge,  if  it 
would  be  no  violence  to  his  feelings,  to  relate  the 
dream,  as  all  would  like  to  hear  it.  The  Judge  still 
declined,  as  it  might  hurt  the  feelings  of  others. 

440h,  do  tell  it,  Judge — we  must  have  it!” 
urged  the  landlord,  and  the  company  joining  in, 
the  Judge  proceeded  as  if  he  were  about  to  sen- 
tence a criminal  to  be  hung : 

44  Well,  I dreamed  last  night  that  two  lawyers 
and  myself  had  retired  to  a private  room  to  divide 
among  us  a fee  received  from  a hard  case,  which 
had  been  carried  through  with  a mighty  deal  of 
lying  on  all  bands.  While  we  were  settling  the 
division  in  steps  the  devil,  who,  without  any  for- 
mality, said  he  had  come  for  us — we  had  told  lies 
enough,  and  if  he  left  us  any  longer  we  might  re- 
pent, and  so  he  would  lose  us.  We  did  our  best  to 
persuade  him  to  let  us  off,  but  he  was  inexorable, 
till  at  last  I ventured  to  ask  him  if  he  would  take 
a substitute. 

44  4 Whom  do  you  offer  ?'  he  asked. 

44  4 Austin  Edwards,’  I said,  4 keeper  of  the  El- 
bertson Hotel.’ 

44  4 Good!  he’ll  do,’  said  he,  4 send  him  along. 
I’ll  take  him  for  all  three  of  you !’  ” 

The  table  was  in  a roar,  and  the  landlord  was 
cured,  for  a time  at  least,  of  his  habit  of  over-draw- 
ing. He  passed  away  a few  years  since,  and  Judge 
Dooly  is  gone  too,  so  there  is  no  harm  done  in  tell- 
ing the  story. 
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TUB  DEVIL*  TO  WEIL 


left  these  friendly  Indians,  and  crossed  the  prai- 
ries to  a new  river  (the  Wisconsin),  through 
which  they  hoped  to  reach  that  more  wonderful 
west. 


hearts  of  these  men  a longing  for  adventure 
and  discovery  which  could  not  be  controlled. 
The  swift  current  carried  them  along,  and  they 
saw  deer,  and  buffalo,  and  wingless  swans,  and 
great  fish,  which  nearly  destroyed  one  of  their 
canoes.  Then  they  came  to  the  towns  of  the 
handsome  and  well-mannered  Illinois ; they 
passed  the  “ Pictured  Rocks,”  and  the  mouth  of 


river  which  lay  to  the 

On  the  17th  of  June  their  small  barks  entered 
the  Mississippi  ‘‘with  a joy  which  I can  not  ex- 
press/’ says  Marquette.  Besides  the  wish  to 
t'hristianize  Indians,  there  was  burning  in  the 
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the  vvvm 


dm  and  the  ^Devif*  ^tViwo^%’ 

itua  ^ '>  tinice-oren,  ’ * of  who#?  ftatutf  ?* 

they  h&4  bam  WH?i  titid  then  the  month  of 
the  Ohio  ; pud  vvte  timrlf  attHekzd  by  hiotr 
nttltOeiii&ff  fndiiuis,  inxt  tlwlr  .lit  e&  were  laved  * 

~ ' * • - ' V'  ; .1*.  X Vi  4*1  f i*  *1  ^ . %4 


bwvsay*?  Marquette,  “God  tour  hod  their  hearts" 
They  appear  to  hn yte  itwalWd  fife  month  of  the 
Arkansas  when,  .after  being  felted  on  “corn 
Ub^/T  thej  on c$e  more  turned  their  foec* 
uonhwWrcl.  ; 

La  Salic  and  ffennepia.  followed  in  t£78,  hot 
were  Indited  2u  7 jgttyjj^  boweyer,  Hennepin  vriw 


Ha  was 


did  hot;  fttid/,  that  feed  the  lw%dimg  fell  and  J 
make  the  brow!  river  ivhirji  htixric»  ilwrn  lo  the  4 
Gulf  “ * ;;\  ^ ' ' ' ' : v ‘ ' • • f 

The  m*or  is  dikid^l  h*te  by  my  island,  but ; 
iho  Y* I,  through  vihith  the  great- 
est Water  bow*  H wrae  three,  bnndrad  and  ten  j 
yard*  . Whiter  the  porpmuiteular  height  of 

tlm  principal  fall  in  tent  fiiarfenteen  feet;  , Vw.;.;'j; 

When  thO  friar  diH’overcVd  th^  fall  it  was  re-  • 
-x?rtcd  co  for  fish-  by  roving  trite-?#  of  hunting.  I 
Saca*  Faxes,  Ojib-  | 
wayfe, « • of  whom  yei  reiumm  the  j 

traders  w h a *?JU  ram  for  pelt*.  j 
fltea.  63  ncw,ihey  lived  and  auffered  ia  juis- 
*mbfa  an  iiiauBIcteAt  shelter-] 
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the  r-*#l  n&vago  Jifo,  it  Bfill  bos  rJianns  for  some 
*?tfcO  have;  not  ifigd  it;  &nd  when  Compared  with 
ihewr^cheiJmHs  and  dogioduikm  of  the  u Dev- 
if*  Afffv11  in  Condor?*,  Of  the.  MMre  t4oints”  m 
New  ?f£k,  it  « to  fe  Cooper  end 

liBJaon  have  given  mr  to#  glowing  pictures  of 
toe  case  and  plenty  ami  G&xtzmznti  of  th.o  wiJ- 
tfonfoss  life;  but  who  woafd  hot  rather  fly  from 
the  &s>l  prolonged  misery  of  the  Eu- 

TOpcgto  wrf  to  iho  '{nicker  <foatU  of  the  arrow  or 
tomahawk  ? 

Ttos  b&tfj  hunters  and  tatppnr*  came  wry 
near  m the  snvago  Ufo-Mibw  at  peace,  now  at 
war  With  *fc*  CmlJarw,  with  whom,  however, 
they  oimusr  vlway#  inteminmed,  Many  a wild 
Ud?eataj^:  vtrd  hsu  f-br^dth; eacajH?  bnrfohetl 
the  page  of  the  itniy- teller,  teiyihc  wlilto  po^vWl 
stronger  m<i  wilier  than  tto 

A ij^urrel  gr^w  op  botw^  fc-Wodsy jiii&iomo 


arid  immediately  ho  was  well ; his  sense  of 
small  was  wonderful*  ami  those  of  sight  and 
hearing  incredible;  lie  was  believed  to  ho  able 
to  stan  from  any  one  point  and  go  readily  or* 
•i  boe  line  through  tangled  forest*  and  over 
rmaklws  mountain*  direct  to  any  other  point, 
Oven  hundreds  of  miles  away*  Every  boy  bfca 
read  with  profound  interest.  the  story  of  “The 
Last  of  the  Mohicans, v and  iu^  bettered ‘iti  the 
sturtTmg  escapes  of  hz  Reynard  >^tddih  And  the 
myetorkma  lumcaty  and  xagHcky  of  1‘nr-u.s,  the 
fricntjl  v T%lawt*re. 


to  outwit  tlic-  more  rtvilr^f  whifc^  hnin  are  in 
that  hook  un^nc^tioned7  i^fi  Uto  f&Hfgfc  &nd 
keen,  -*  Leather  Stocking"  ia  no  tuaich  for  them. 

hfo  it  i«  in  that  admirable  fetory,  ami  in  many 
author  story  $ buMoit  is  not  in  face.  A more 
z£t$i\i\  examination  of  the  question  ha*  shown 
tJtfd  the  white  man  U the  superior  of  the  red, 
m$&:  ifi  strength  and  endurance.  Captain 
Frattikiin  end  other  Arctic  voyagers  found  that 
the  Indian  guides  snecumbed  under  hardship, 
labor,  and  privntion  Softer  titan  the  whites, 
H>V  and  many  hthere  l#m*  found  that  sailors, 
who  it  was  supposed  were  much  atrxmgcr  Utah 
officers*  gave  up  before  them*  From  this  we 
1Sj**rn  that  mere  hody  W pot  t^jW  msh> 

They  retired  awed  add  cowed,  •’:'?• ‘y too,  goes^  to  make  up  the  physical  rnau  Not- 
A carious  question  ft**  often  beep  disqtBa^iy  withstanding  this,  it  ht  4*  right  myaliustluct 
tftoqgh  pfotjy  weliaettled  ntofy  &$  to  the  whfoh  leads  os  away  frotn  the  pale-foned  cotw~ 

tffcce  and  .strength  of  tto  :w?td  ccmpaitjcj  wffh  -'j^ynmp^.ah'd  tifo  .wcak^yed  atudww,  dud  the 
the  cmlizod  man,  A^n^veW*  series  wefo  one*  trembling  mi  sc  Mo  the  fough;  uutrimmed,  mu~ 
itilil  4U&  bclfoved  about  vbo  powiuw  of  the  sav-  ofiddor  man  erf  tfo»  Qeldfs  ami  fo^ta.  To  the 
;;  he  conhi  travt>i  day  and  fields  nud  fortst&  we  must  forever  look  for  new, 

xritliopf  riu>d  for  days,  cfodd  ho  cut  u{i  riil  lifo  fonh  blo6<i,;  to  them  re tri ru  wh£n  oar  own  gets 
foemad  yut  his  woitod<  would .he*5?-.  Mo^m^XrAit  u«»  begin  to  tremble  We  can. 


v-abin  to  attack  and  raarifor  him.  ffo  «rpcpod 
the  doacj  holding  a,  bnrtnd  in  i(iae  hand,  bud 
they  imtered.  lie 

41  Ton  nee  this  p*owdicr,  and  yon  see 

this  bi^mi ; go  home  and  hid  your  dqnavrj? 
0wd~hy,  for  if  you  move  one  step  acarcr  I 
will  blow  yon  to  atomd  *” 
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vvV.  st.^r.  i0-  go*# 

ytiti  p r.i^i^jirti-  $'*$,$ * v f o < 

fy  *4 ; pViiv, >%(  ,tir\ - 

Thtfi  %*'?  • M*  V . b#%k&  4\fiV»(»-»/. 
i^rcry  '$ HikribUi  v 

borav  -,<($: ; :|Vij$.-’ 

mou]y  .?k  •••  ^ 

rheuiiiatiam,  tooih-udie,  nod  fever#. 

TV  cbaniiinp.  stones*  *nil 

Virginia  attd  Typse  tire  ni>'<t  'dj6«furc,  to  l*vrw- . muiop^  too*  with  a past  atn!  a kjatOTy*  and. 
lied  htti.  . .vy:  above  all,  why  t ftf  old  friends,  to  jgjtf 

The  continent  ia  Changed ^ aarage  nature  in  ; out  if*,  ttnjknpwn  places,  -M  . tthknowa  danger* 


aa^dge  nature  id  ‘ wit  ^ «oknpw-n  places, 
man  aoii  ilirwt  ho#  dlsapp^rad  : tha  foiv.^u  lta$  and  hardship*,  and  \w  bt*tp a among  straugm  « 
ftdfen.  and  tV  Indian^  path  h trod  Uf  ibe  tip#  cAf^Timent?  Who-eier  no*  u>nd*  Rtoi*  by 
wheel  of  the  untiring  locomotive.  tUji  side  of  fri*  ^fanrufal  fin?,  in  bit  iKGmstomfcd 

Whore  the  Indian  and  the  red  .*fe*tr  onm  seal,  *;<U  shudder  at  the  prospect  of  leaving  it*. 
ro*ml  fme,  their  feet  have  departed ; the  sound  and  gojp&fartivto  grapple  with  untamed  nature, 
of  the  war-whoop  and  tiie  ring  01  the  rifh?  have  Hnt  before  dumher  ym?  he  too  me)  p*  r atui 
given  'place  to ibod  lip  of  the  axe  and  the  About  of  ^hr  ? 

tiw  teamster ; live  laughing'  waters  torn  the  btyty  ; I$is  the  law*  of  (JcmL  Th^  world  oHmi  fee  oc- 
null,  and  the  erf  ofdiid.  wi'lil-d'mko.  i«/$leuc£d , copied  and  subdued,  and  dvjiir.ed  nrum  mend 
My :--?»f  the  steamer  winch  ? occupy  and  subclujyit.  It  fa  for  thus  reason  that 
Uw.  yo  the  foot  of  the  ..fails.  TV  : tn»*n  go  mo  onU  hc-caueo  they  are  nr> ties*  and 

broad  peamos  am  now  cut  br  the  ^ Vels  of  liar-  /iiupnifetif- fff*prtr?£hi  evils, 
trs:  and  doing  good  *pdfcs  Why  '.■.ajh'prdrf- w.  he  content  wim  u hamr^t- 

forfiiture  honix^  W ires,  sons,  daughter*,  and  iercnee  ? i>ur  jpfccijifcr  Where  in  contfonable 
Kahics  are  piled  tip  with  Wd#  of  gootU,  dhd  , hOukes, 

,2*w  Eng/und  ^wepds I'froni  the^  fat  giwt  to  thc» ; ,piano.%  tt*a%»xhm,  newspnj»r«?  jttQva,  anti 
far  'West ; tlie  biiid  spirit  of  Northhiea  4tiB  \ hoOf)HJ— ami  they  wtl?  luiyo  ihnm:  The  moment 
(|xtW — not  to  (UibusMtr  rh"  world*  imt  to  convert  i popwlalioti  heptog  to  jget  ‘nmVneii  for  foom. 
rite  wricler:m?vH  Uuo  peaceful  fields,  and  to  ex-  ! and  die  mcanr  of  living  U'g».h  to  U ^U*diy»de*l. 
tend  that  fiwlum  rrhich  Intdude#  ble^ngs,  arrd  that  moment  they*  prut*  niii  tttn»  new  famhs 
du;i«  too,,  which  make*. *?vcry  mnn  a king  cm»r  happy  in  the  cotUiciduaitcW  rUat  tlter'O  ntxi  new 
hisnaelft  'ti.pnno^  in  hi^  own  hoaMt*  and  a mail ! lanisfit  pu^h  into.  . Baf m ijo#  upsm  «ach 
opri^ht  More  the  Eprtl.  dight  into 

Bat  why  is  if  that  jK?c/[de  emipTait??  Why  \ that  new  Wixsr,  to  which  men  mrw  tarid, 

da  eo  many  rlmunands  torn  thatr  hack*  upon  I The  sun  poes  down  tn  thv  golden  bur 

(heir  hornet  wwr  up  hy  ihn  rmte  those  &**oclx* - j^rsaihly  it  is  not  rntfe  Qvffati  tfu4*i  Ute  spot 
tioiw.  ond  fftmpathiea,  tho  growth  of  fi  lifedme,  ] whew  wd  stand  to  see  it.  Ko-'wb  may  r nnefadc 
which  buw  fanned  tr^on  e»cn“ ; erery  plttGefios  iu  drawhe^hf  >is  « eil  .wiks  ^ 

•spring,  and  Jr ve,  and  ehambe^  nnd  of  j ranrag^s,  ’;/W.h^ii\jiha  Ktsw  England 

the  old  homeatead  * Why  do  the^  old  csme  t^  ^heir/'  West;7  they  fceiDd  Itfiid,  hut  no- 


Go  gle 


?» 


to  be  done.  Taverns?  None.  At  nightfall 
you  see  parties  of  eritignutU)  making  their  way 
in  slow  lines  across  the  rolling  prairie  (or  u po- 
rara/’  as  the  borderers  like  to  call  it),  in  search 
of  the  convenient  banks  of  some  stream  where 


thing  more  5 they  were  obliged  to  send  to  Fm- 
gland  for  **  drums,  turkeys,  bells,  books,  pow- 
der, primers,  madder  seeds,  and  ministers/7 
All  the  conveniences  and  comforts  of  au  old 
settlement  are  wanting  in  the  new ; all  has  yet 
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bo  done  is  to  put  up  some  kind  of  a 
bouse  sufficient  for  present  needs,  and 
in  doing  this  the  advantages.*?!  work- 
ing  in  companies  is  evident  In  a 
country  of  trees  these  cabins  are  built 
of  logs,  in  prairie  countries  of  boards 
or  slabs ; these  often  stand  tor  years* 
all  the  while  being  improved  and  add- 
ed to,  until,  by- and -by,  constant  in- 
dustry and  rich  lands  reward  the 
fanner  with  bountiful  crops  and  full 
barns  j and  then  good  houses  start 
up  over  the  country.  Work  is  sweet 
to  him  who  sees  that  he  is  to  reap 
where  he  has  sown ; and  when  the 
farmer,  of  the  Northwest  drives  his 
strong  plow-share  through  the  tough 
sod  and  turns  up  the  fat  black  soil, 
he  enjoys  his  labor,  for  his  mind's 
eye  sees  those  lands  waving  with 
yellow  grain  which  ho  is  sure  to 
reap.  It  is  best  that  emigrants  should 
be  sanguine,  but  not  over-sanguine ; 
and  wc  therefore  venture  to  suggest 
that  there  are  some  vslight  drawbacks 
even  in  the  teeming  West.  It  is  not 
pleasant  to  have  one’s  spleen  tom  » 
with  the  talons  of  4 * Fever  and  Ague,”  5 
and  the  foundations  of  health  and  E 
enjoyment  thus  undermined.  Pos-  0 
sibly  this  can  not  be  escaped,  but  let  5 
the  man  who  knows  the  value  of  £ 
health  avoid  night  and  morning  air,  3 
strong  coffee,  heavy  bread,  saleratus 
cake,  whisky,  and  doses.  Patent  med- 
icine merchants  now  career  through 
the  West  with  four-horse  teams,  dis- 
pensing drugs  and  destruction  right 
and  left:  they  till  their  pockets  and 
the  grave-yards.  Such  things  as  this 
are  common:  A child  is  ailing,  he 
continues  to  eat  pies  and  cakes,  and 
candy  if  he  can  get  it,  and  the  anx- 
ious parent  looks  in  the  cupboard  for 
a remedy ; a bottle,  handsomely  la- 
beled, promises  well,  and  tho  child  is 
dosed.  The  next  day  it  is  worse,  and 
another  bottle  is  tried  which  prom- 
ises to  cure  every  thing ; the  dose  is 
given,  and  the  child  is  still  worse.  A 
box  of 4 ‘ infallible  pills'’  is  discover- 
ed, and  tried,  which  is  sure,  if  one 
but  takes  enough:  they  are  given, 
and  in  two  days  the  child  is  dead — 
it  is  a myste- 


and  then  people  say 
rious  dispensation  of  Providence  :Tt 
they  forget  the  patent  medicines. 

Thousands  of  children  are  thus  ig- 
norantly slain,  and  thousands  shake 
out  a miserable  existence  from  neglect  or  igno- 
rance of  the  simplest  laws  of  health  and  diet.  The 
millennium  taunt  be  postponed  a little  longer. 

A few  districts  seem  tolerably  free  of  this 
scourge;  they  arc  most  eagerly  sought  for;  time 
alone  and  superior  methods  of  life  and  diet  will 
rid  others  of  it* 


Another  evil  which  presses  heavily  upon  the 
fanner  of  the  Northwest  is  tho  long  and  severe 
winter;  both  man  and  beast  must  be  fed,  and 
the  six  month!  of  summer  must  be  devoted  to 
sever©  toil  to  Becurc  the  means  of  subsistence 
during  the  six  months  of  winter.  Notwith- 
standing this,  the  fruit  of  all  civilisation — well 
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developed  men  and  women — are  more  common 
in  cool  and  temperate  climates  than  in  warm 
and  luxurious  ones. 

The  growth  of  these  Western  towns  which 
now  stand  upon  the  river’s  bank  is  surprising, 
almost  incredible.  Our  old  friend  P.  W./* 
tells  of  a brief  conversation  he  had  with  a young 
man  who  reported  himself  as  coming  to  New 
York  from  Davenport,  where  a few  years  ago 
Antoine  le  Claire  lived,  but  where  a city  had 
then  neither  local  habitation  nor  name. 

IU  said  he  came  to  New  York  to  buy  goods. 

“ What  goods?7* 

“ Music  and  musical  instruments." 

4 4 Wlmt!  for  Davenport,  where  Ihc  stumps 
nre  hardly  dug  out  T% 

“ Yes,  Sir;  I sell  music  and  musical  instru- 
ments.” 

“Only?” 

“ Yes,  I sell  those  two  things  to  the  amount 
of  five  thousand  dollars  a year,"  P.  W.  turned 
:twny  aud  marveled  at  the  words.  It  is  high- 


UAK.1NQ A 


ly  probable  that  at  this  time  Mr.  Morrison 
sells  them  to  the  amount  of  twenty  thousand 
dollars  a year.  But  let  him  and  his  customers 
beware  lest  they  fytitoj  too  muck  and  produce  too 
Utile,  and  so  go  down  to  destruction.  “Be 
who  hastens  to  be  rich  shall  not  be  innocent,” 
said  the  prophet,  and  he  was  not  a fool. 

Throughout  the  prairie  regions  of  the  West 
the  want  of  timber  and  lumber  are  severely 
felt,  and  railroad  companies  axe  being  driven 
into  the  adoption  of  coal-burning  engines  to 
save  the  consumption  of  wood.  Through  Ohio 
and  parts  of  Indiana  stumps  and  girdled  trees 
still  stand  in  the  midst  of  grain-fields,  and  wood 
is  a drug;  but  in  Illinois,  Lower  Wisconsin,  and 
Iowa  hedges  of  Osage  Orange  are  resorted  to, 
and  the  seeds  of  forest  trees  are  being  sown  for 
future  crops.  In  Upper  Wisconsin  and  Iowa 
and  in  Minnesota  forests  abound,  and  there  we 
find  majestic  pines  which  the  sharp  axes  of  the 
lumber-men  are  turning  into  u saw -logs we 
find  also  pioneers  and  axe-men  busy  in  girdling 
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and  clearing  ?h*»  ground 
ing  crop*.  The  woody  region  h/.m 
its  advantages  to*\  whurvvyr  -#Ivo  foresst  J 
grow  without  und ’riu  tish ; for  there  the 
trees  can  be  /jui.'v$dy  girdled  and  good  ) 
crops  bs  raiw.nl  in  the  hr  ft  year.  Vast 
qaantiti^  i)f  lumber  and  log?  arc  now 
sent  down  from  the  upper  tritnifarivv  of  y, 
the  Mississippi,  to  fbJppiy  the  want  which 
exists  iitfoughouf  itr»  lower  region ; 
amounting  to  over  !!!*$' Q<H)v(KJO  feet  annually 
A class  of  Atronsr*  during  men  ».*  engaged  in 
this  burin  fc&vr  to  whom  ease  is  di  strew  ifo'gi  and 
lc  is  u common  dung  for 


danger  *xgi$c«ie>i  t 
the  lop  sent  floating  down  the  upper  rivers  to 
collect  tbor**  the  Falls,  of  St.  Anthony  into  a 
‘‘jam,”  piled  above  one  another  and  wedged 
into  a compact  nm**  Than  comes  an  <•%«*> 
time*  for  the  logger*  must  loosen  this  mass  .so 
that  the  current  will  aweep  it  over  the  fall  aud 
down  the  river.  The  pile  of  logs  overhangs 
the  fall,  on  and  among  which  the  loggers  arc 
prying  and  trying — all  the  while  shouting  to  one 
another ; for  there  is  somewhere  one  log  which 
holds  the  mass,  the  key  to  the  jam ; by-and-by 
this  is  reached,  and  the  whole  pile  begins  to 
tremble,  and  then  to  scatter  and  plunge  over 
the  full.  Every  one  shouts  a warning,  and  each 
rushes  for  the  shore  over  the  moving  mass;  and 
live*  are  rarely  lost,  so  expert  and  strong  have 
these  men  become.  Below  the  falls  logs  and 
lumber  are  made  up  into  rafts,  and  with  houses 
on  their  decks  aro  floated  away  South. 

This  great  Northwest  is  now  flooded  with  pa- 
per project*  for  cities  which  will  never  be  built. 
Our  readers  well  know  that  cities  do  not  make 
themselves,  but  are  built  up  with  hard,  persist- 
ent, and  determined  effort,  and  that,  besides 
unwearied  labor,  something  is  owing  to  circum- 
stances which  no  man  can  foresee.  Our  read- 
ers will,  therefore,  use  due  caution  that  some 
plausible  speculator  does  not  transfer  coin  from 


ting  j Thv.ir  poekeps  fo  hi#* 
leaving  iu  its  place 
only  some  “ Castle 
iu  Spain.*’ 

In  all  these  growing  places,  besides  the  land* 
there  is  a large  investment  in  machinery,  tools, 
work- shops,  and  steam  powers ; and  these  cities 
are  not  merely  places  where  men  buy  and  sell 
and  get  gain,  but  are  also  great  bee-hives,  where 
are  produced  a thousand  things  which  civilized 
people  now  demand. 

But  let  us  refer  to  tho  open  secret  of  the 
whole  matter,  and  let  no  man  forget  it  Out 
of  the  bosom  of  the  bountiful  earth  comes  all 
the  wealth,  and  he  who  digs  it  m akts  money, 
not  he  who  sits  in  his  banking-house  and  with 
greased  measure  measures  gold  and  wheat.  Ho 
may  get  money,  but  the  other  makes  it,  and 
ought  to  have  it. 

Behind  these  cities  spread  away  those  broad 
acres  of  fertile  land  upon  which  grow  majestic 
pines  which  come  floating  down  the  St.  Croix, 
and  the  Rum,  and  the  Mississippi,  and  the  Chip- 
pewa rivers;  the  waving  fields  of  wheat  and 
com,  which  in  millions  of  bushels  arc  sent  forth 
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vclopraent  of  her  material  resources, 
we  might  expect  all  else  to  be  forgot- 
ten in  the  West.  We  therefore  ask 
attention  to  a little  thing,  which  lies 
at  the  root  of  the  tree  of  liberty,  and 
is  the  secret  of  the  success  (or  fail- 
ure) of  free  institutions. 

The  wisest  pioneers  that  ever  col- 
onized a new  country  were  the  Puri- 
tan leaders  of  New  England , they 
sought  material  good,  hut  they  fully 
and  fairly  recognized  the  fact  that 
“man  lives  not  by  hread  alone,” and 
they  provided  at  the  outset  for  the 
wants  of  the  soul  and  mind  as  well 
as  of  the  body ; they  established  and 
sustained  in  the  centres  of  their 
towns  schools  and  meeting- houses, 
which  are  at  the  base  of  modern  civ- 
ilization and  democracy;  and  which 
will  save  this  nation  from  falling 
into  speedy  despotism  and  corrup- 
tion and  decay.  Their  descendants 
have  every  where  followed  this  ex- 
ample, and  throughout  Wisconsin, 
Iowa,  and  Minnesota  schools  and 
churches  are  established,  and  uni- 
versities liberally  endowed ; while 
history  and  science  have  their  asso- 
ciations of  devoted  inquirers^ 

The  public  school  system  of  New 
England  is  extended  over  the  entire 
Went,  and  even  in  New  Orleans  is 
introduced  with  an  indefatigable 
corps  of  teachers.  The  universi- 
ties of  Michigan,  Iowa,  Wisconsin, 
And  Minnesota  are  richly  endowed 
with  grants  of  lands,  and  wo  may 
yet  see  a growth  of  mind  in  the  far 
West  analogous  to  that  of  crops. 
So  far  ideas  are  the  product  of  old- 
er countries,  and  the  West  has  re- 
ceived these  from  the  East,  which 
she  has  repaid  in  food  for  the  body. 
These  universities  and  schools  will 
do  whatever  can  he  done  to  check 
the  madness  of  speculation  and  lust 
for  wealth  which  now  overruns  the 
West. 

One  of  the  peculiar  features  in  the 
system  of  rivers  which  forms  the 
Mississippi  is  the  vlat-boat  (built 
of  gunwales  and  plank),  some  one 
hundred  feet  long  and  thirty  broad, 
square  at  the  ends  — familiarly 
known  as  “ broad-horns.”  Some 


to  feed  the  people  of  the  Old  World  as  well  as 
the  New;  and  the  beef,  and  pork,  and  lead, 
and  coal,  without  which  hankers  and  merchants 
would  perish  and  leave  no  sign.  Honor  and 
glory  and  praise  and  profit  be  to  those  stal- 
wart souls  and  bodies  who  produce. 

In  the  haste  for  money  making,  and  in  the  de- 
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When  one  »em  the  hosts  of  people  collected 
in  a large  dity  the  wonder  is  how  they  are  to 
be  fed ; but  when  ranks  of  barrels  of  flour  and 
meat,  and  piles  of  com  and  bacon,  disgorged 
from  these  broad-horns  upon  the  spacious  leyec 
at  New  Orleans  are  before  you*  one  then  won- 
ders who  is  to  eat  it  all.  But  nothing  is  so 
strange  to  the  man  who  has  a decent  regard  for 
hia  body  as  the  infinite  quantities  of  whisky 
aud  tobacco,  produced  in  the  West  and  South- 
west, which  it  is  pretty  well  known  can  not  be 
used  safely,  which,  nevertheless,  somebody  does 
pour  down  their  throats  and  chew  in  their 
mouths  until  the  devil  snatches  them  away. 

How  some  of  the  whisky  is 
used  si  i?  worth  while  for  ejv 
terpmmg  gutters  to 

know  Thu.s  you  buy  it  at  j j 

say  twetov-rAU  'emu*  a gallon,  " V.4  v i* 

you  add  a.littW.  P'ariish  *eber- 
ry  brandy  to  give  it  a rich  • 

O ttkn  i ft  tts  or.  and  1 1 it  1 1 0 b u rn  t fy  'H  jfey 

sugar  to  jsiv«  it  » ruby  tint,  ' 

and  a little  Private  acid  to 

give  it  fhS  genuine  **  ■tang,’- 

and  then  hydftecnooti  you  sell 

it  for  u hraudti  at  '‘w  " •" 

two  dollars  0 gad  loti.  This 

is  a nice,  lit  lie  trick,  which 

enable  jpi  u>  poJt  money  Into 

your  j;;r  A.*  ::»al  dotr.-'Crioli  mfo 

your  neighbor's  home. 

A Hale  above  the  fulls  is 
Fort  Sneiling,  with  iu  bar- 
racks  and  broad-aeres  which  1 

have  recently  been  *«dd.  §»| 

The  fon  wtr$  established  f 'J,  . 
to  kcr  ,i  Indians  id  check,  y * iS  j* 

and  to  protect  early  set-  ; %jh  f '&  : T7K 

tiers > It  has'  of  late  * 

years  been  used  Ihljjrlto. 

as  ‘ 

where  certain 

payrmoiv'  JHf? 

made  JBgg*,  ‘ 

old  pSMG&f~  y: 

ors,  on  ac-  ; v 


count  of  their  lands,  and  to  keep  them  quiet. 
The  enterprising  traveler  bent  upon  sight-see- 
ing will,  of  course,  visit  this  spot,  as  well  as  tho 
new  towns  of  Minneapolis  and  St.  Anthony. 
Ten  short  years  have  worked  a marvelous 
change. 

Look  for  a moment  at  St.  Paul,  the.  leading 
town  of  the  upper  river.  In  1S4G  it  contained 
ten  inhabitants;  in  1850  it  contained  ten  thou- 
sand; in  June  and  July  of  that  year,  the  re- 
ceipts of  the  Winslow  House  were  above  six 
thousand  dollars  per  month,  while  more  than 
a dozen  hotels  besides  were  doing  a thriving 
business.  Steamers  were  coining  and  going — 
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drays  and  teams  and  loads  of  emi- 
grants were  driving  hither  and 
thither  and  away.  Carpenters  and 
masons  were  hard  at  work,  regret- 
ting that  each  of  them  was  not  & 
Briareus  with  a hundred  hand*, 
each  to  earn  three  dollars  a day. 
Shops  and  dwellings  were  starting 
out  of  the  ground  as  if  magicians 
were  busy,  and  all  wtw  life,  and  en- 
ergy, and  hope.  The  Court-house, 
Presbyterian  Church,  Baldwin 
School-house,  Slate  House,  hotels, 
the  new  Cathedral,  Masonic  Hall, 
theatres,  and  Odd  Fellows’  Hall, 
adorn  the  city,  and  tell  the  story 
of  wealth  and  work.  Occasionally 
an  Indian  or  a wild  duck  revisit© 
his  old  haunts,  and  quickly  disap- 
pears; the  former  turns  his  face 
westward  to  die — the  latter  wings 
its  flight  to  Hudson’s  Bay,  to  seek 
a quiet  nest  to  brood  its  young. 

Let  us  then  pass  on  southward 
with  the  flowing  water,  which  in 
this  region  runs  clear. 

Here  the  river  flows  through  a 
picturesque  and  varied  country; 
high  banks  and  rock-capped  wood- 
ed U ufls  are  succeeded  by  open 
prairies  and  broken  valleys.  At 
the  foot  of  Lake  Pepin  the  new 
town  of  Wabasha  is  beginning  to 
grow,  where,  a few  days  ago,  w as 
only  prairie  arid  grass.  The  river, 
for  a distance  of  some  twenty-five 
miles,  spreads  out  into  a broad 
sheet,  varying  from  three  to  five 
nple*  in  width ; is  bounded  by 
woody  hills  and  rocky  shores,  and 
is  called,  by  courtesy,  V Lake  Pe- 
pin.” On  its  eastern  shore  rises 
the  “ Maiden's  Rock,”  four  hun- 
dred feet  high,  around  which  still 
lingers  a tale  of  love  and  death — 
the*  story  of  a young  Indian  girl, 
Winona ; how  she  loved  a gay  white 
trader,  and  would  love  no  other, 
though  her  friends  urged  upon  her 
a brave  young  chief  of  her  own 
tribe  ; how  her  prayers  and  tears 
availed  nothing ; and  then  how  she 
went  on  to  the  high  rock,  sang  in 
low  tones  her  death -song,  and  threw 
herself  headlong,  choosing  rather 
thus  to  die  than  to  live  without 
love,  Such  realists  axe  found 
among  women,  whether  in  the 
halls  of  kings  or  the  wilderness  of 
the  West  This  red  girl  had  an 
earnest,  loving  soul.  God  protect 
her  t 

These,  however,  are  not  the  only 
things  which  interest  the  traveler ; 
cities  arc  to  be  built,  or,  at  least, 
projected  and  mapped  out,  aud 
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town-lota  are  to  be  bought  and  sold; 
and  people  now  are  living,  who  are 
persuaded  that  f.hcir  mission  is  to  lay 
out  cities,  and  sell  town-lota  at  enor- 
mous prices ; so  that  they  may  be- 
come fabulously  wealthy,  lose  their 
digestion,  pass  sleepless  nights,  travel 
in  Europe,  and  come  back  sick  of 
themselves  and  the  world. 

Such  people  will  look  with  interest 
upon  rising  cities  on  the  west  bank, 
upon  the  town  of  Wabasha,  the  future 
rival  of  St,  Paul,  and  Winona : upon 
La  Crosse,  in  Wisconsin,  where  a rail- 
road will  one  day  extend  itself  from 
Chicago,  and  Prairie  du  Chien,  and 
Mendota.  Then,  in  low  a,  many  towns 
will  interest  the  traveler  and  specu- 
lator— Guttenburg,  Dubuque,  Lyons, 
and  Davenport,  the  place  of  the  mu- 
sic store ; Muscatine,  Burlington,  and 
Keokuk;  some  of  which  are  largo 
cities,  furnished  with  streets  of  brick 
warehouses  piled  with  merchandise, 
so  that  one  might  fancy  portions  of 
New  York  or  Philadelphia  had  been 
transported  as  they  stood.  All  these 
have  done  much,  and  promise  to  do 
more  ; and  active,  determined  men  do 
not  fear  to  build  mills  and  hotels  and 
shops  there,  sure  of  good  returns.  Il- 
linois shows  the  towns  of  Galena,  and 
Rock  Island,  and  Oquawka,  and  Ngu- 
voo — where  the  Mormons  built  their 
strange  temple  and  their  strange  relig- 
ion, but  lost  their  remarkable  prophet, 
one  Jo  Smith,  Esq.,  whose  successor, 
Brigham  Young,  now  challenges  at- 
tention. 

Our  view  of  Galena  is  as  it  once 
was,  but  these  towns  come  up  in  a 
night,  and  grow,  like  the  prophet’s 
gourd,  so  fast  that  one  can  hardly 
keep  pace  with  them.  It  is  the  me- 
tropolis of  the  great  lead  region,  and 
ships  away  annually  42,000>000  pounds 
of  the  metal,  which  is  valued  at 
$1,780,000,  and  gives  direct  employ- 
ment to  about  two  thousand  people. 
In  the  region  round  about  the  ground 
is  penetrated  with  pits  and  diggings, 
many  of  which  extend  detip  below  the 
surface.  Thousands  of  tons  of  zinc 
and  copper  ores  are  dug  out  and  He 
on  the  surface,  unused  for  want  of  coal 
to  smelt  them.  The  town  contains 
about  ten  thousand  people,  and  is 


discharging  cargoes  from  steamboats  that  ply 
up  and  down  the  Mississippi. 

Time  was  when  the  flat-boat  was  the  only 
means  by  which  travelers  could  reach  New  Or- 
leans— a slow  but  surer  means  than  the  early 
Western  steamboat.  It  once  happened  that  ail 
impatient  passenger,  bent  upon  getting  away 
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trbta  Cincinnati,  , applied  to  thato  are  good  hearts  and  strong  hands bat 

Avtto  d^Hi‘c<J)y  rcFu^d  to  teke  him.  The  pas-  amo%  them  also  hare  been  spine  of  thh  mctfi 
#eyger  would  not  h&  rvfm&d,  arid  at  Is# t # desperate  and  druiiheci  and  brutal  mco  that 
.allowed  to  bring  aboard  bis  “ wipretemimg  hig-  are  eter  found  in  a border  coiiwry-~?i*eR >?ho 
KiigoT  He  slept  or*  corn  sacks,  was  jkdJjr  under  slopped  at  noth*n£-~-to  Wh.om:'/ •«?ohs«oev,ea  ami 
the  most  dtaeoumKity;  .asp^t^of  ilnngg,  helped  j honor  were  ridiculous.-  'Bet  as.  *odmy  lu?  he- 
ld sweep  the  U>frt  oui  ^f  the*  atid  made  j corne  fixed  that  fyfeed  h ttft  griilituliy  d i ^ppepfed* 

himself  so  useful  and  agw«iMe  th*r'' the  -jsrvtff  facd  California  ami  Sfieafapia  have;  -hitygy^'ihi? 
reiserr*  of  th*.  captain  Hohened,..  At  test,  soeteJ  virtue^,  The  «nhdarti 

many  trials,  they  did  mwb  $ow  :Orl«atl8>  .am!  ’ among- tiwtxi  higfvtt»vgh 

the  single  passage?  prcpfircd  t*>  depart;  the  j if' '^Apohsirn  mid  C’mnt  Moray  am  the 
edpMo  the  a shook:  his  band  heaniJy,  ami  said,  { fittest  ehaVavtera  of  frumpc,  Ou^hosrtinec  ‘need 
•.'.?■, Oopil^hy,'  >li^er  <rijii— 1 didn't  not  de^poirr 
wont  rob  aboard  It  was  durinjk?  the  yeuxt  IMS  that  one  of  thejm 

tva<  « gctukmwn,  and  l\i  rather  be  atone  any  stepped  into  a brolvT*^  <»%e  gt  h»ewOfteans  to 
tm$  ihw  hfivt;  & ionpdegg&i  eu$a  yawpin'  ^ iK»mo  money  e bun j^ed.  The  bn)herr  fmdibg 
romid  and*  siskin’  all  kinds  O'  nonsense  ; bat  he  from  Illinois,  naturally  inquired  .as  to 
ootv  j’m  glad  you  eom\  for7  by  George,  there  the  .State  trnances,  and  said,  bluntly, 
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toot  * notion  to  repnd&ral*  wfc  .mijsrlit.HJiiodtjr*  tn  Fetmiyry  of  ibe  year  WH  ho  set  forth 
ate  tire  nwnns,  which  you  see,  wouldn't  he  &i  with  boateitnd  menu  nti’5 '.«rfic:r^.  tfiqii.'oiifS' uruirJfeerv 
had-— vrouW  it*  now  ?”  plane  of  8t.  Louis  bo  fcommcnceA 

X^chilv:  ciya  tiibitieieriftg  scheme  tvas  nht  future  t*inr.  Amim^hw  pioneers  wore,  tiro 
adopted  by  Illinois  She  paid  her  debts,  «nd  is  you  tip:  French  4'Vook*  from  Kew0r!effn%  named 
now  th/2  fourth .'State  hi  the  Vn ton,  while  f 'iib  ! .tVugm&t  mxi  Pierre  Choutenu— one  of  whom, 
cage  cemnnly  *ut&Ja  before  the  world  a.  tuirdr  j Pierre,  lived  almost  to  our  day,  always  rekpect* 

j o>) ; their  nanu«  alcmy  whye  a passportio  the 
The  principal  timGsement  of  the  ftat-lKmimen  ’ rKttit.ios  arid  hosphulifies  of  the  sjmvgcs,  who 
i$  caixbplnying,  aod  every  man  own*  w dirty'  every  Where  had  ekpeneneed  thmr’  kindness, 
pack,  eafied  u M derk^’  Euchre,  old  sledge  and  At  tlst«  time  (l  7-fi‘J)  the  whole  country- west  of; 
poker,  ..arift  tite-  favorite  gomes,  and  no  nnufatpi  SifsAissippi  had  been  j^epe.tly  transferred  by 
uo  twfear*  to  play  far  money — commonly  >snn;l)  Frum-e  to  Spain;  still  it  w/ts  mostly  settled  by 
states  of  *fc  fips*  ot  ^ levys/’  If  cords  bn  really  the  French. 

the-  •‘TIcyiT  s'  pietnre^book^,^ *'  then  he  has  a Urge  It  * as.  not  till  i he  ytmf  l£u& -Unit  the  fJmtcJ 

edition  in  circulation  oa  the.  waters  of  the  At  is*  States  took  posse^non  of  it,  H * id  organ  izA  d a go  v- 
a'bdlfpU  In  ..-former  times  h jKifoei.  acquaint*  eminent  diidev  thn  title  uf  the  Tbsincl  wf  Lou- 
eoee  with  tins  departments ^ nf  t4  Ilbistraled  %it~  mana—  the  temtory  extentliri^  from  the  month 
etuture”  wn>:  eon^idpred  indispensable  to  a fin-  of  the  M&sfeij tyriu  Bnt  the  position  of  St,.  Loais 
ijjhed  fahictxtkm  ta  the  Southwest,  was  good,  UW  country  . rich,  and  the  fur  trade 

We  now  pifc^  tile  mouth  of  the  ydlow  Mis-  valuable r %m\  tlie  city  gnnv,  and  was  ineeqx> 
soon  and  approach  rated  hx  thd  jrfcar  1W9A  ■ g 

The  tjutfen  City  of  t'S&‘  Mims&ippr  Valiev  J*b&  feffen  ^It^Ss  Ffey  crowded  with  houses 
nfetia^  attention  trot  more  feranv  tHe  enterprise  and  : magnificent  ..buiUhb.gaj  the  whnry&s  are 
attd  jfiduslry  of  the  people,  ihe  nfa^nitinenee  of  alive  w vth  activity  : tail -cars  and  steamers  bring 
key  tfa&m  and  levees  but  from  the  hope  that  td  the  yftyy  n ■distWhhtinft;’c'ejt^te,  the  m*alth 
thy  <cify  and  the  State-  will,  ere  Jong,  take  their  of  a vtfsfc  empire  The  popuiamm  is  aome  one 
place  in  tluj  front  n*nfc  of  the  States  of  the  great  hundred  und  twenty- five  thousand,  and  who  tan 
I&poMici  .•*'•••"•  V . s t<itreuli  ita  posslbl#  future ? 

Vox,.  XYL~m<  9b— T ip 
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TfnVelei*  will  not  fail  fc>  remeiTiher  tin*  West- 
»:*n  great  t&kfam  of  the  Western 

ijtid  Soathera  rive**.;  Slf  ymuvi*  *1  &t.  tamis, 
and  wish  to  take  passage  on  one,  nm  fcpproach 
the  levee  or  landing-place,  and  find  them  lying 
with  their  noses  against  the  paved  bank  ranked 
in  a row,  with  pulling  steam,  burning  tires,  roll- 
ing smoke,  turning  wheels,  am!  ringing  bells. 

Of  course  you  seek  for  one  af  the  dnest  Units 
—one  which  you  lf  guess*’  will  be*  liktd 
within  two  dnyv  Tif  her  advertised  time, 
mount  the  stairway  and  find  the  mhiti  An  the 
secouddcck  ; wad  t his  js  tito  peenhurivy  W these 
noats,  the  o/trinary  dock  Vdrig  devoted  do  the  | Ti«us 
machinery  atpJ  to  freight; 

loon  extending  over  the  w^hpb  boat  exheph  h 
small  space  m.  the  hotfc,  fcndia  msivi  boats  is 
nearly  three  hundred  feet  long*  -.  •.  . ' 4 \ 

This  great  hall  is  sure  to  hr  finkhbd;  with: 
white  uitd  gold,  ami  la  as 
«*&y,  u wry  gorgeous  mdeeddf 


goes  rapidly  forward x Plates  are  placed,  then 
forks,  then  knives,  then  bread,  then  pickup 
then  castors,  then  cake  and  candy  ornament^ 
then  choirs,  and  ijimlly  meats,  and  so  on.  With 
militatT  promptness  die  hungry  passengers  stand 
in  solemn  silence  behind  the.tr  chairs;  but  no 
man  thinks  of  sitting  until  the  polite  and  gen. 
tlcrnanly  bar- keeper”  bows  in  the  ladies;  then 
( the  gong  fcoupds,  the  roof  (rambles,  fryer?  nmii 
Yon  j seizes  big  I’hmf  mid  gtnv £mijjy tb nvrkt  not 
u Ahind  U h^M’d  (an  ih«  pick.  %>£ kc ii *4*  the 

darier  uf  plates for’  ten  pritm^ 

f n >tu  ilia  pitted  ftft4  gbes  M |jf  yv 

This  cabin  tfc  a so-  j ing  Hutjib,  the  work  of  tUuidibdoa  fbr 

thdl  £ltf&  umied.  V ' V ' r.  .. 

; Three  or  Tour  sets  of  mi  cmw  arc 

thns  fed  thra  nines  a d»iy  v and,  -although  one 
gees  loo  tom  b of  It*,  jht  the  fare  on  gocnl  bpatfe 
$$$  ip&iii&pi&i*  is  excellent  and  Varied.  Three  ttmc^  arMythe 

4 fJa'Ufesgl  git  and  for  * 5tt0p 

^ gosrgeotishass”  may  be  hpimipriutn  tii  ric  brtnlk,  mid  flic  tnen  go  forward  to  m like  or 

boats,  bat  when  it  myades  the;  cd*  the  play  cards. 

domestic  bcitrr hf"  is  it  not  tuna  loy  the  Cwtserv--'.  On  both  side s of  this  long  hall,  or  saloon;  are 

to  pitusd?  state- rooms,  cm  h contadviug  two  Units.  These 

?*'j&td6$ry  saM  Mrs.  Jories,  in  dpscrlbmg  the  rooms  open  into  the /ktildot*  mfd  ouif  op  a .gii* 
of  Mn:  MnOigsn's  new  Fifth  Avenue  lerr,  where  one  can  wnlkArAH. 

happy  tiotne-r^  Indeed,,  it  is  tifoioxt  About  two  htnuirhS  thife  b^idtv  the  Missouri, 
fdthdsdtfte  atf  * steaiiiU>atr^  the  Ohio  poufs  ig  iiar  rb^^VA^^ders.  This 

^ tl^  judhdous  trader,  u can  river,  called  Uy  earty  ^La 

Mr’.  Mmijgaa  do  to  ;dioW  the  world  that  lie  has  Belle  Kiviere,  *’  brings  down  the  wealth  produced 
got  so  muv’h  xnoaev  ?”  Far  U*  it  from  uv  to  from  the  moautainsiind  mines  of  Tenusyltunia 
interfere  with  the  rights  of  property  .;  but  might  and  Yilp^nia,  riml  that  n^hich  "in  cpltectefi  along 
not  Mr-  Miiihgau  haild  a real  ^ieamboftL  aiul  it*  course  iyoin  the  valley  .mid  plains  of 
have  that  for  h.U  hom?..  l^iv.tngo?umc  <\tugt:  ami  Ohio.  Kentucky,'  Indiana,  and  Illinois.  AtthK 
<v>mfQrt  m the  houses  of  the  peopfe  f j’1*’  'f point  the  Mississippi  may  l<e  fold  to  haipe  coK 
To  proceed  wrih  odf  fiemting  palace.  In  the.  leered  if4  strength,  reody  to  pour  down  through 
’IbrWard part  of  this  mighty  hall,  are  the  clerk's  the  broad  ullartam  into  the  .Mexican  Gulff 
ofiiee,  und  the  social  hall  and  bar,  where  one  above  this  hate  do  wed  iti  the  St.  f’mer^  Iowa, 
can  «mokg  cigars  und  spit— -th^  after  pari,  6c-  iXvi  Moi us,  fef.  Croix, tn,  ; XII i 

ing  devoted  to  the  fair  *e*,  \vhtv,  by  r;onrt-  the  Mi^sadrl, 
esy,^  urc  8ujrposod  not  «a  *roeU  snabk^i  in  the  t^lbw,  the  Ohio,  thu 
centre  arii  tabltA  for  dining.  itod  ^ .ilb^ : H 

Wben  twelve  o*dock  comes  theso  labhts  are  Big  Black  ► nipry  in  ibeh1  many  ^ 


acts*  4 moon. 
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More  than  thirty  thousand  mite* 
of  large,  river*  arc  thus  collected  into 
one  to  make  the  mighty  Mississippi, 

Above  the  Missouri  the  waters  arc 
comparatively  clear,  hut  the  Missouri 
brings  in  its  contributions  of  whitish- 
yellow  mud,  the  Ohio  its  greenish  sed- 
iment, while  the  Arkansas  and  Red 
are  freighted  with  that  of  a darker 
hue ; so  that  to  the  unsophisticated 
eye  it  seems  hardly  possible  to  slake 
one’s  burning  thirst  at  such  fountains. 

But  custom  rules  the  world,  and  tho 
dweller  on  the  Mississippi  hanks  turns 
from  pure  and  limpid  springs  with 
unfeigned  contempt  to  the  rich  waters 
of  his  native  home. 

Travelers  in  these  regions  can  not 
fail  to  have  observed  that,  when  men 
drink  with  one  another,  they  strike 
their  glasses  sharply  together  as  a 
gage  of  amity.  Borne  say  this  prac- 
tice has  descended  to  us  from  the  Vi- 
kings; while  others,  with  a show  of 
truth,  assert  that  it  has  arisen  out  of  ' 

the  fact  that,  it  hi  no  uncommon  thing 
for  this  44  rich*'  kind  of  water — often 
scooped  up  from  marshes  or  |>oota — $ - T 

to  contain  insects  and  even  incipient  * 2 

frogs,  and  that  the  clash  of  the  glass  * % 
is  used  as  a nv?an$  of  frightening  2 C 
them  to  the  bottom ; at  which  mo-  | 
rnent  the  parties  hastily  drink* 

The  slight  cathartic  property  of  the  rpj| 
Western  river  waters,  no  doubt,  has 
increased  a natural  tendency  to  the 
consumption  of  alcoholic  infusions, 
and  a very  young  traveler  often  finds  3 

himself  greatly  dated  at  owning  a 
pocket  brandy- flask,  from  which  he 
frequently  drinks  and  feels  manly  and 
brave.  Such  young  traveler,  ardently  ?, 

seeking  for  truth  in  those  Western 
regions,  will  no  doubt  find  great  sat- 
isfaction in  .the  following  statement  a 

which  has  recently  come  to  our  no- 
tice : 

“ Dr.  Ili mm  Cox,  chemical  inspect- 
or of  alcoholic  liquor*  in  Cincinnati, 
states,  in  ail  address  to  his  feUow-eit-  * 

ixens,  that  during  two  years  ho  has 
made  two  hundred  and  forty -nine  in- 
spout io tjRi  of  various  kinds  of  liquors, 
and  has  found  more  than  nine-tenths 
of  them  imitations,  and  a great  por- 
tion of  them  poisonous  concoctions. 

Of  brandy  he  dpi*  not  bdievc  there 
is  one  gallon  of  pure  in  a hundred 
gallons,  tho  imitations  having  corn 
whisky  for  a basis,  and  various  poisonous  uehLs 
for  the  condiments.  Of  wines  not  a gallon 
in  a thousand  purporting  to  be.  sherry,  port, 
sweat  Malaga,  etc.,  is  pure,  but  they  are  made 
of  water,  sulphuric  acid,  alum,  Guinea  pepper, 
horse-radish,  etc.,  and  many  of  them  without  a 
single  drop  of  alcoholic  spirit.  Dr.  Cox  war- 


wine  in  Cincinnati,  In  Ilia  inspections  of 
whisky  he  has  found  only  from  seventeen  to 
twenty  per  cent,  of  alcoholic  spirit,  when  it 
should  have  forty-five  to  fifty,  and  some  of  it 
contains  sulphuric  acid  enough  in  a quart  to 
eat  a hole  through  a man’s  stomach.’* 
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lew  large  rivers  are  as  wide 
near  their  mouths  as  at  some  point 
of  their  course,  and  this  is  true  of 
the  Mississippi  and  Missouri.  The 
Mississippi,  at  its  junction  with  the 
Missouri,  is  a mile  and  a half  in 
width,  while  below  the  Ohio  the 
channel  decreases  in  width  and 
increase*  in  depth;  but  from  this 
point  the  river  rushes  on  w ith  in- 
creased velocity  (at  the  rate  of 
four  miles  an  hour),  and  at  un  av- 
erage width  of  about  one  mile.  But 
the  spring  floods  sometimes  raise 
the  river  above  its  ordinary  level 
sixty  feet,  often  forty  feet;  then 
the  water  spreads  away  over  the 
country  for  thirty  miles  in  width, 
producing  infinite  mischief  and 
misery. 

It  is  to  guard  against  this  over- 
flow and  destruction  that  along  the 
lower  portion  of  the  river  the  broad 
strong  bank  has  been  raised,  called 
the  “levee.'*  This  lias  been  built 
at  great  labor  and  trouble,  and 
needs  to  be  jealously  watched ; for 
£ at  all  times,  and  especially  at  the 
« time  of  these  floods,  the  nmd  river 
8.  undermines  and  cuts  away  the 

* clayey  banks ; and  it  is  not  rare  for 

* acres  to  fall  into  the  raging  cur- 
rent in  a night.  Now  and  then  the 
high  waters  wear  away  this  arti- 
ficial levee,  when  no  men  or  money 
must  be  spared  to  stop  the  gap,  to 
till  up  the  “crevasse"  as  it  is  call- 
ed ; and  the  alarm  is  sent  from 
plantation  to  plantation  to  gather 
all  hands  to  the  work,  so  that  crops 
and  lands  may  be  saved.  When- 
ever the  water  breaks  through,  the 
destruction  of  property  is  frightful, 
nnd  fevers  are  sure  to  follow'. 

From  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio 
the  river  Joses  it*  picturesque  char- 
acter. It'*  broad,  rapid  stream  is 
bordered  by  level  banks  covered 
which  seem  endless 


with  wood: 
and  monotonous,  and  one  greets  a 
bluff* with  glad  surprise.  The  broad, 
boiling  river,  covered  with  drifting 
logs  and  wood,  i*  only  di  versified  by 
islands,  by  rafts,  and  flat-ljoats  with 
long  sweeps  lazily  drifting  with  its 
current,  and  by  puffing  steamers, 
which,  if  c oming  down  stream,  arc 
piled  above  their  pilot-houses  with 
carts  and  Wagons,  bureaus  and  bedsteads,  and 
all  the  manifold  articles  turned  out  from  the 
busy  workshops  of  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis,  and 
Pittsburg. 

NV>  are  now  passing  through  the  great  Cotton 
Region,  where  this  rich  valley  is  made  to  produce 
this  one  article,  and  where  the  great  landhold- 
ers are  dignified  with  the  tide  of  Planters—  no 


No  one  certainly  knows  what  changes  the 
surface  of  the  earth  has  undergone,  but  there 
is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  hroud  alluvi- 
um (the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi}  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Ohio  to  the  Mexican  Gulf,  has 
been  formed  from  the  deposit  of  the  river,  as 
such  deposit  is  still  going  on  at  the  river’s 
mouths. 
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corroai  ruvsTA-no^-. 


longer  Farmer?.  We  are  in  a different  region 
and  among  a different  race,  and  a thousand 
things  show  it ; towns  cease  to  be  frequent  along 
the  bank,  and,  except  Memphis,  we  see  no  large 
town  till  we  reach  Vicksburg,  in  the  State  of 
Mississippi,  a distance  of  eight  hundred  miles 
from  St.  Lonis. 

Memphis  is  built  on  a fine  bluff  thirty  feet 
above  the  highest  rise  of  the  river,  and  is  a 
thriving,  active  place,  with  ten  churches,  four 
daily  papers,  mills,  and  factories,  and  its  new 
navy  yard.  From  this  point  the  cotton  of  West- 
ern Tennessee  is  shipped. 

From  Memphis  down  to  New  Orleans  you 
s.ic  and  hear  only  cotton,  or  rather  cotton  and 


negroes,  and  the  whole  force  of  the  nation  is 
turned  into  the  production  of  these  two  articles. 
Cotton  is  on  the  levees,  cotton  is  on  the  steam- 
ers, cotton  is  in  the  mouths  and  bosoms  of  all 
the  people.  It  is  curious  to  know  that,  in  the 
year  1791  (some  seventy  years  ago),  only  sixty- 
four  bales  of  cotton  were  taken  to  Liverpool 
from  America*  which  large  quantity  then  excited 
surprise  and  suspicion.  Now  (1850)  the  prod- 
uce of  the  States  is  some  2,4<>9,09S  bales,  which, 
at  ten  cents  a pound,  amounts  to  tho  enormous 
sum  of  £98, 703*720. 

The  cotton  plant  (Gnsst/pium)  seems  to  be 
indigenous  to  Asia*  Africa*  and  America,  but  so 
far  America  has  succeeded  best  in  its  cultiva- 
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tion ; she  produces  the  most  and  best  cotton. 
But  its  importance  to  the  world,  and  particularly 
to  the  manufacturing  interest  of  England,  is  so 
great  that  the  commercial  men  of  Liverpool  and 
Manchester  have  at  last  taken  the  matter  in 
hand,  determined  to  induce  capital  and  energy 
to  produce  cotton  elsewhere. 

That  produced  in  America  is  divided  into 
long  and  short  staple,  or  black  seed  and  green 
seed.  The  green  seed  produces  the  largest 
crop,  is  known  as  upland  cotton,  and  is  the 
great  article  of  commerce.  The  long  staple  or 
black  seed  flourishes  on  the  islands  and  shores 
of  Georgia,  and  is  often  called  Sea-island  cotton. 

• Some  of  this  is  exceedingly  fine  and  silky,  and 
brings  a high  price. 

The  river  has  ceased  to  be  interesting  un- 
til we  reach  the  vicinity  of  New  Orleans, 
where  just  now  we  do  not  intend  to  go. 

After  this  long  article,  we  can  only  refer 
to  those  curious  and  extremely  valuable 
people  the  Negroes.  At  every  landing- 
place  picturesque  groups  or  figures  arrest 
the  eye,  each  of  whom  is  a study  for 
painter  or  philosopher. 

One  such  came  aboard  our  flat-boat  to 
swap  cotton  for  powder.  Our  captain 
had  some  made  to  sell.  The  old  negro 
held  it  in  his  hand  and  carefully  turned 
it.  He  looked  up  waggishly,  and  said : 

“ Sho,  Massa — sho  now,  dis  won’t  do 
nohow — dis  looks  as  do’t  had  been  shot 
off  three,  fo*  times  sarten — dis  neber  do 
for  old  nigger.  Waugh,  waugh,  waugh !” 

Peddlers  used  to  sell  a kind  of  powder 
in  New  England  no  doubt  similar  to  this. 

“Look  here,  Mister!”  said  a store- 
keeper to  one  who  had  left  him  a half 


barrel — “ Look  here,  I don’t  think  I want  any 
more  of  that  powder !” 

“Not  want  it?”  inquired  the  peddler,  incred- 
ulously. 

“No.” 

“Why  not?” 

“ I’ll  tell  you.  T’other  night  I went  to  git 
some,  and  I dropped  the  candle  into  the  barrel, 
and  nigh  half  on’t  burned  up  before  I could  put 
it  out.  You  see  it’s  rather  dangerous  having 
such  powder  round.” 

It  was  a pure  matter  of  business,  and  neither 
laughed. 

But  we  must  end  here;  and  as  the  Sultana  now 
comes  steaming  up  the  river  we  will  go  up  too. 


MY  ILLUSIONS  SPARE! 


I. 

PEACE ! skeptics,  peace ! Your  heartless  words 
Fall  on  my  soul  like  ice; 

Why  will  men  at  all  sacred  things 
Nibble  and  gnaw  like  mice? 

Grant  it,  my  faith  is  but  a dream, 

But  if  the  dream  be  fair, 

Why  cloud  it?  Seek  some  other  theme, 

And  my  illusions  spare! 

1L 

I know  that  I’m  no  longer  young; 

Why,  then,  disturb  my  past? 

Why  taunt  me  with  the  stale  old  song 
That  pleasures  never  last? 

Why  preach  to  me  the  grave’s  the  end 
Of  joy  as  well  as  care  ? 

My  heart  says  not;  so  go,  my  friend, 

And  my  illusions  spare ! 

>•  ■ 

I feel  within  me  naught  but  growth, 

And  yonder  wakening  sky 
Looks  down  upon  the  growing  earth 
With  sweet  approving  eye ; 


III. 

The  world,  you  say,  the  same  old  round 
Has  gone  since  it  was  young ; 

That  bad  men  thrive,  and  good  men  fail, 
And  saints  are  often  hung ; 

What  then?  You  are  not  hung  as  yet. 

So  hope  for  better  fare, 

And  while  you  still  the  gallows  cheat, 

Pray  my  illusions  spare! 

IV. 

You  think  mankind  no  wiser  now 
Than  centuries  ago ; 

Perhaps,  but  roust  we  reason  then 
That  you  no  wiser  grow  ? 

If  so,  then  vent  your  scornful  wrath, 

And  at  your  fortune  swear, 

But  leave  me  to  my  simple  faith, 

And  my  illusions  spare! 

Your  curse  (you’ll  learn  the  truth  one  day) 
Is  but  Inverted  prayer; 

You  damn  yourself ; well,  damn  away, 

But  my  illusions  spare! 
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THE  THREE  SONS. 


BY  JOHN  MOULTRIE. 

T HAVE  a son,  a little  son,  a boy  just  five  years  old, 

With  eyes  of  thoughtful  earnestness,  and  mind  of  gentle  mould ; 
They  tell  me  that  unusual  grace  in  all  his  ways  appears, 

That  my  child  is  grave  and  wise  of  heart  beyond  his  childish  years. 

I can  not  say  how  this  may  be, — I know  his  face  is  fair, 

And  yet  hi*  chiefeet  comeliness  is  his  sweet  and  serious  air: 

I know  his  heart  is  kind  and  fond,  I know  he  loveth  me, 

But  loveth  yet  his  mother  more  with  grateful  fervency. 

But  that  which  others  most  admire  is  the  thought  which  fills  his  m 

The  food  lor  grave  inquiring  speech  he  everywhere  doth  find: 

Strange  questions  doth  he  ask  of  me,  when  we  together  walk ; 

He  scarcely  thinks  as  children  think,  or  talks  as  children  talk ; 

Nor  cares  he  much  for  childish  sports,  dotes  not  on  bat  or  ball, 

But  looks  on  manhood's  wavs  and  works,  and  aptly  mimics  all. 
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And  when  I look  into  his  eyes,  and  stroke  his  thoughtful  brow, 

I dare  not  think  what  I should  feel,  were  I to  lose  him  now. 

I have  a son,  a second  son,  a simple  child  of  three ; 

I’ll  not  declare  how  bright  and  fair  his  little  features  be, 

How  silver  sweet  those  tones  of  his  when  he  prattles  on  my  knee. 

I do  not  think  his  light-blue  eye  is,  like  his  brother’s,  keen, 

Nor  his  brow  so  full  of  childish  thought  as  his  hath  ever  been ; 

But  his  little  heart ’s  a fountain  pure  of  kind  and  tender  feeling, 

And  his  every  look ’s  a gleam  of  light,  rich  depths  of  love  revealing. 
When  he  walks  with  me,  the  country  folk,  who  pass  us  in  the  street, 
Will  shout  with  joy,  and  bless  my  boy,  he  looks  so  mild  and  sweet. 

A playfellow  is  he  to  all,  and  yet,  with  cheerful  tone, 

Will  sing  his  little  song  of  love,  when  left  to  sport  alone. 

His  presence  is  like  sunshine  sent  to  gladden  home  and  hearth, 

To  comfort  us  in  all  our  griefs,  and  sweeten  all  our  mirth. 

Should  he  grow  up  to  riper  years,  God  grant  his  heart  may  prove 
As  sweet  a home  for  heavenly  grace  as  now  for  earthly  love. 

And  if,  beside  his  grave,  the  tears  our  aching  eyes  must  dim, 

God  comfort  us  for  all  the  love  which  we  shall  lose  in  him. 

I have  a son,  a third  sweet  son ; his  age  I can  not  tell, 

For  they  reckon  not  by  years  or  months  where  he  is  gone  to  dwell. 

To  us,  for  fourteen  anxious  months,  his  infant  smiles  were  given, 

And  then  he  bade  farewell  to  Earth,  and  went  to  live  in  Heaven. 

I can  not  tell  what  form  is  his,  what  looks  he  weareth  now, 

Nor  guess  how  bright  a glory  crowns  his  shining  seraph  brow. 

The  thoughts  that  fill  his  sinless  soul,  the  bliss  which  he  doth  feel, 

Are  number’d  with  the  secret  things  which  God  will  not  reveal. 

But  I know  (for  God  hath  told  me  this)  that  he  is  now  at  rest, 

Where  other  blessed  infants  be,  on  their  Saviour’s  loving  breast. 

I know  his  spirit  feels  no  more  this  weary  load  of  flesh, 

But  his  sleep  is  blest  with  endless  dreams  of  joy  forever  fresh. 

I know  the  angels  fold  him  close  beneath  their  glittering  wings, 

And  soothe  him  with  a song  that  breathes  of  Heaven’s  divinest  things. 

I know  that  we  shall  meet  our  babe  (his  mother  dear  and  I), 

When  God  for  aye  shall  wipe  away  all  tears  from  every  eye. 

Whate’er  befalls  his  brethren  twain,  his  bliss  can  never  cease ; 

Their  lot  may  here  be  grief  and  fear,  but  his  is  certain  peace. 

It  may  bo  that  the  tempter’s  wiles  their  souls  from  bliss  may  sever, 

But  if  our  own  poor  'faith  fail  nqt,  he  must  be  ours  forever. 

When  we  think  of  what  our  darling  is,  and  what  we  still  must  be, — 
When  we  muse  on  that  world’s  perfect  bliss,  and  this  world’s  misery, — 
When  we  groan  beneath  this  load  of  sin,  and  feel  this  grief  and  pain,— 
Oh!  we’d  rather  lose  our  other  two,  than  have  him  here  again. 
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hits  stood  on  the  outskirting  timbers  of  the 
wharf  shouting  their  brazen  adieus  to  many  a 
well-fleeced  passenger.  Red -eyed  “Biddies’* 
struggled  up,  flushed  and  flurried  with  eager 
effort*  to  swing  a tear-stained  handkerchief  or 
fling  a farew  ell  orange  to  departing  u Patricks.’’ 
A stout,  grav-hni  red  old  gentleman,  with  a face 
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;oroiisly  flaunted  bin  red  han-  The  ship  still  waits;  the  d>»ors  of  the  whiarlV 
an  cveasiotuil  pause  to  wipe  entraoce  fl  v open,  aud  downeonm*  a wagon  at 
of  sweat  that  oozed  from  Jds  foil  fijasod  bean  tig  jfef  fe'!  ^xpf^  and  maibi 
&d,  iu  mejffcemul  attempts  to  The y tail  tioi  mcutf  to.  ifriY& ' ttprm  the  muss ; 
tion  of,  mayhap,  hu  ‘-ltonja-  yet  ah  . it  camps,  iuor ' blaekeumg  a second1* 
over  for  an  i n skint  wiriidriiw - speed.  The  ejrowd  ojieti^  intcv  *h  ol- 
ein d despairing  gttZey  though  most  impossible  end  the. eat.  clashes  on 

ce& rerouted,  and  otherwise.  lit  rough  tlm  qxur^msi  ihhlUindcu*  Then  fah 
' t'fw.  swaying  crowd.  Further  lows  a moment  of  painful  sttibio^i.*  as  if  to  hear 
proup  of  women  AxidtStildretti  sbino  one  to  cry  out  the  number  of  killed  and 
?nug  signals  and  motions  xji  woandud,  Whai  a miracle,  nobody  hurt ! The 
idonfe  (hat  they  had  succeeded  express  and  mails  are  thrown  cm  hoard;  the 
leir  telegraph.  In  the  midst  Captain,  for  whom  the  alii p has  been  esp^j^By 
Emerald  female,  in  the  eon-  waiting,  comes  hurrying  down,  stopping  for  a 
xcihmicut,  was  pushing  along  moment  to  roeem*  from  the  eon  tide ntiol  agent 
iT'hiUerr.y  cm  doe  amt  and  n of  the  'Company  hi*  last  oiiieinl  eoramutiicn* 
tg  ip  thp  oth£r,  while  sundry  ti on ; he  rushes  up  the  gangway  - in  an  instant 
clung  trembling  to  her  skins,  he  is  tin  the  wheel -house  ; the  lines  are  loosed; 
umlors  (to  their  sbame  he  it  re-  the  engineer  strikes  the  bell;  the  wheels  move ; 
loisterom?  merriment  over  the  and  amidst  the  waving  of  handkyrcUief^  ami 
nbulatioo-  Behind  all  these*,  the  resounding  huzzas  from  a thousand  throau, 
pht,  was  the  more  gen  tee!  and  the  steamship  giuie^&lowlyouUiuu  the  stream. 
ie  crowd,  ocuiMoaully  waving  At  a signal  from  the  Cnptoio  the  ponderous 
• kissing a.  hand tmgifics  put  tfmtr  \yiu>i* • hnce  %a  die  work,  ami 
»k  place,  ami  piumatly  await-  will)  % speed  of  *$Jd van  nr  twelve  knot*  at*  hour, 
f of  til*  ship.  we  luavcTim  hurrahing  umltitude  on  (he  -ftkdtf.' 

wiijt^eh  begin  to  mm  and  dash  In  a jfovr  m&mcnU  yr$  itmi  nursch^  piowiug 
let  still  tiw  #?r&vel  i*  along  past  the  Batt?/ry,  Govt/tnorV  and  Bed- 

tea  cables  to  the  wharf;  her  kws  Islands?*  occasionally  receiving  a *itiint:.nr 
The  -slnpptiig^^^  dipping  ait  ensign  it*  we-’  pass  same  Wic^rcd 
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sage,  or,  in  default  thereof,  has  been  seized 
and  placed  in  temporary  custody  on  the  44  hurri-  | 
cand-deck.”  Several  seedy-looking  individuals  1 
were  found  stowed  away  in  the  forward  part 
of  the  ship  without  the  necessary  documents. 
Among  them  was  a buxom-looking  female, 
who  acknowledged  her  intention  to  steal  a pas- 
sage ; but,  determined  to  go  to  California,  and  , 
without  money,  what  else  could  she  do  ? So 
she  stowed  herself  on  board,  and  now  begged 
for  mercy.  Appealing  in  vain  to  the  sympa- 
thies of  the  Purser,  she  threw  herself  on  the 
charity  of  numerous  passengers  who  had  crowd- 
ed around  to  enjoy  the  incident.  Their  bowels 
of  compassion  were  not  moved,  however,  and 
the  femalfe  44  stow-awav,”  with  a defiant  toss  of 
the  head,  took  her  place  upon  the  deck  appar- 
ently determined  to  make  the  best  of  it. 

Several  poor  unfortunates,  who  had  been  un- 
wise enough  to  buy  their  tickets  at  spurious 
offices,  found  out  too  late  that  44 forward  cabin” 
meant  “steerage,”  and,  instead  of  being  enti- 
tled to  the  places  they  had  bargained  for,  were 
obliged  to  take  up  their  quarters  with  the  lowest 
class.  This  seemed  rather  hard,  and  I took  an 
opportunity  of  suggesting  as  much  to  the  Purser, 
who  assured  me  that  the  only  remedy  lay  in 
warning  passengers  against  procuring  tickets 
for  any  price  except  at  the  regular  office — that 
these  tickets  were  originally  bought  by  44  run- 
ners,” and  sold  to  second  hands  with  specious 
misrepresentations,  for  which  the  Company, 
after  having  widely  advertised,  could  not  be 
held  responsible.  I left  him  with  enlarged 
ideas  of  the  depravity  of  human  nature. 

Hardly  had  the  sifting  process  been  com- 
pleted when  Sandy  Hook  was  abeam.  Ahead, 
and  to  the  eastward  perhaps  half  a mile,  bear- 
ing down  for  us  with  a smacking  breeze,  was  a 
graceful  little  craft,  having  painted  upon  her 
mainsail,  in  huge  characters,  “No.  18.”  It 
was  the  pilot’s  boat.  The  last  link  which  holds 
the  “outward  bound”  was  now  to  be  severed. 
Gallantly  she  dashed  on  until  almost  ahead, 
when  she  swung  up  into  the  wind’s  eye,  and, 
with  sails  fluttering,  like  a bird  impatient  for 
flight,  she  awaited  our  approach.  As  we  came 
near  our  engines  were  stopped,  a little  boat  put 
out  from  * 4 No.  1 8,”  and  came  alongside.  Stow- 
aways were  hustled  down  the  gangway,  and 
rather  unceremoniously  transferred  to  the  boat. 
A waiter,  bearing  a bottle  or  two  of  eau  de  vie 
and  a sirloin,  stepped  cautiously  down,  and  de- 
posited the  pilot’s  perquisite  in  the  skiff.  The 
pilot  and  the  shipping-master,  laden  with  last 
letters  and  positively  last  words,  stepped  down 
— off  they  went  with  their  load  of  disconsolate 
“ dead -heads.” 

Again  the  engines  moved,  and,  as  a faint 
“ Good-by”  was  heard  from  the  rapidly  depart- 
ing pilot-boat,  I realized  that  we  were  fairly 
upon  the  “broad  blue  sea.” 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a more  unsettled 
set  of  mortals  than  the  passengers  of  a crowded 
ship  on  the  first  day  out.  Everybody  is  look- 
iug  for  a place  which  he  can’t  find,  and  for 


something  he  can’t  get ; waiters  are  plied  with 
mysterious  questions,  and  sent  on  impracticable 
errands.  Everybody  wants  and  nobody  gets, 
until  Everybody,  tired  and  sleepy,  takes  out  his 
chart,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  a few  waiters, 
navigates  into  his  six-feet-by-three,  and  forgets 
his  cares. 

By  Bix  o’clock' on  the  following  morning,  at 
the  clanging  of  a gong,  I awakened,  and  mak- 
ing a hasty  toilet,  ascended  to  the  deck.  The 
fresh,  clear  morning  air,  as  I inhaled  it,  was 
like  a delicious  invigorating  draught.  We  were 
out  of  sight  of  land,  and  the  “blue  below”  was 
so  placid  and  serene  that  each  shroud  and  sail 
was  mirrored  distinctly  upon  the  glassy  surface 
of  the  water  as  we  sped  along.  The  business 
of  the  voyage  had  commenced;  for  the  gong 
that  awakened  me  was  the  signal  for  the  first 
breakfast.  About  a hundred  were  feeding — yes, 
feeding  is  the  word.  I looked  down  into  the 
dining-saloon  upon  such  a scene  of  confusion 
as  never  met  my  eye  before.  Each  individual 
seemed  to  have  gone  into  the  business  entirely 
on  liis  or  her  own  account — seemingly  under 
the  impression  that  this  was  the  only  opportu- 
nity to  replenish  they  would  have  during  the 
voyage.  Many  desperate-looking  persons  were 
standing  by,  ready  to  pounce  upon  any  seat  that 
should  by  accident  become  vacant.  It  was  a 
matter  of  personal  activity  and  4 4 brass”  that  se- 
cured the  seats. 

This  confusion  and  attendant  discomfort  was 
soon  to  be  remedied.  A notice  upon  the  main- 
mast gave  information  that  table-tickets  would 
be  dispensed  at  ten  o’clock.  At  ten  precisely 
the  little  window'  of  the  purser’s  office  was  thrown 
open  to  an  eager  crowd,  arranged  in  post-office 
order,  and  reaching  back  as  far  as  the  quarter- 
deck. Each  one,  in  turn,  received  a check, 
bearing  the  number  of  table  and  seat  thus  se- 
cured over  all  other  claimants.  Now  the  for- 
malities are  all  accomplished,  and  there  is  no- 
thing more  but  to  eat,  sleep,  and  be  borne  along. 

At  twelve  o’clock  the  gong  strikes  for  “chil- 
dren’s dinner” — children  about  a hundred. 
Mammas  and  nurses  hover  around  the  tables ; 
an  occasional  squall  springs  up  to  diversify  the 
clatter  of  the  forks  and  dishes;  affectionate 
nurse  bears  down  with  the  44  main  spanker”  set, 
and  all’s  right  again. 

At  one  o’clock  comes  the  first  table  of  the 
regular  dinner,  at  two  off  goes  the  gong  again, 
and  at  three  comes  the  dinner  of  the  first-class 
passengers  — decidedly  in  contrast,  however, 
w'ith  the  performances  of  the  morning ; for  ev- 
ery one,  now,  has  his  own  rightful  place  beside 
his  friend  or  acquaintance,  if  he  has  had  the 
foresight  to  request  it  of  the  purser  when  his 
check  was  procured.  Each  class  of  passengers 
is  placed  together  at  the  tables,  so  that,  their 
habits  being  probably  much  the  same,  few  arc 
annoyed  or  offended  by  mal-apropos  neighbors. 

I The  dinners  pass  off  pleasantly ; though  many 
a vacant  seat  proclaims  the  triumphs  of  Nep- 
tune, and  many  an  abrupt  departure  gives  token 
of  his  influence. 
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hundred  people  were  congregated  together  with- 
in the  limit*  of  a few  hundred  feet,  distinctions 
of  cn&U  would  be  obliterated  in  a great  degree ; 
hrit  I soon  found  that  such  was  far  from  being 
the  case.  Scarcely  had  the  lirst  twenty-four 
hours  passed  by  before  it  become  evident  that  nei- 
ther the  close  contact  in  which  all  parties  were 
thrownf  the  mutual  interest  of  a common  desti- 
nation, nor  the  democratic  influence  of  home- 
lessness, could  mingle  the  water  and  oil  of  so- 
cial distinction.  Almost  by  instinct  the  sepa- 
ration seemed  to  take  place.  On  tttjjft  side  oi 
the  quarter-deck  the  awning-sheltered  parties  ol 
aristocrats,  luxuriating  in  private  easy-ehair*, 
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or  •*$£■  the  wl,  di'srtwHihjg  ftn>  dihcnm^rrl^ 
and  auivojtttwjea  of  ifie  \WA«r,  or  amazing 
tbehiselves  With  cHSiclsma  on  the  comihbnalty 
gttther^dbn  the  other  slide  ufthe  d£c t;-y.;Thijwi 
in  defiance  of  ru«totn  or  tb/t  BnfceriHig  notice  of 
lire  amtocrais,  were  lying  in  each  others  am* 
on  the,  seat  >vo**  prone  ufiom  the  deck,  while  side- 
long glances  and  fussing  whisper.?  gf?ve  assur- 
ance that  the  atrenticm  of  the  </\ >pv»she  ]>nrr<* \yh* 
febiprocaf ed.  Troves  of  ftneuHy 
whom  the  shipH  tnovetn^m*  Ikd  frdkd  tc^oh- 
«etfle,  prrwietmdedpp  fttnl  down  thtoupbtlfo  i 
entire  domain  * aU^rri)ftely  ]miHVu^ 
to  watch  tfie  'j 

kted  to  and  fro,  or /strubnyip  their  eye's  along 
the  ereatny  wake  Tpf  -fh§;  ytes&d*  fhut-  extended  • 
far  back  until  lo*t  in  the  di^ant  changing  wa-. 
;lenr.  7-  ' ; * v - ' ; 

Ar  about  five  o>Uu'k  Idlaqo'tGr^h  kr  nJ|oadv 
•ft:  rippling  line  :;^aks3#?7‘ 

which  shone  like  (p mu* h cd  sil ver.  Hwv  **p.-. 
orated  from  the  gnrrduntBftg  wfctora  by  a 
an  cl  w nmistaknblH  xmivu\s%  Wny  y be  fc orj  hem ,. 
lad^  of  the  Ohlf  Stmun.  1 phased  to  the  lor- 
Ward  deck  fer  s feier  new  of  tits  singular  riv* 
•er7.  wad;  spy  n;  sal  lor  tnuttidg  overboard  a JJitle 
c^yrtH  bhrhet  with  n fotirg  Itmtd  lmo  aitaehed. 
Aa. h, :wa.<. drawn  oo  board  T observed  a iIkw- 
tntfnwtfd* /rttptdl j plungrnl  therein.  -.This  7pt$^ 
w repeated  every  f»;mr  or  five  mittutgg.  In 
Order  to  ascertain  the  f^edsn  atoniCnt  whCo  the 
ve^el  entered  the  Stream ; tor  ifet*  W 

U&  UjlartheiiB  edge,  a defence  of  ppoppf^thty 
between-  the  waters  of  tho  Oatf  ih$ 
rounding  ocean  of  soron  twenty  degree*  JftivcjB- 
neit  nod  oia*n  within  a distance  of  as  many 
yard*.  At  this  time*  the  meeting  of  the  wauws; 
Was  *»<>  paip^bhj^to  the  eye  thar  do  actual  need 
existed  fin*  iesung  the  taroperatnre » but  it 
fotineii  a putt  of  the  routine  df  the  ship,  and 
eofiUf  POt  imthf^lecfed^ 

33y  tlio  ^vcpi^rg  of  this  th£  second  day;  nf* 
fak*  Lad  {i^mnyd  a that  was  refreshing, 
SontftW  hut  accuatotaod  now  to  their  diminutive 
accom  moilasfa ri,  a ft  d made  to  fcaUxo  that  mu- 
tual lacrificd  and  IVjrfcavance  w'ap  nc-cessury  jo 
any  degree  comibrt-^Of . tnultifude’,  fihdicg 

out  com'ft^and 

di»com.ferrts,  iiad  in  most  cases  afrived  at  o. 
peaceful  and  cbntencedr  frame  of  ninidw  yf%e 
shldpp  was  ligUicd  up,  and  cara^paitie* 
f,>med,  Tim  social 4 ‘ whist'*K-or  the  merry  * * old 
maid'’  fiii^lit  bc^firn  going  on  atone  talde,  while: 
the  tpimVer  ches*?  and  draught*  were  being  cu- 
|pyt'd  an  bibdt  parts  of  die  saloon  * 

gftthomi  hem  and  there. 
:]diifa^rlfig:'diat’  inlghty  bugbeai'  of  idJ.  rAntliron 

for  during  the  night 
W #hit  11  probubiy  pass  that  f?n«Twne»l  point  trf 
land  which  lias  hoc#  f so  tnany  years  looked 
upon  as  the  nest  tit  <te*ms  ar?d  *‘  gusty  gales,-' 
EVfeu  an  old  Mailor  dtiiy  hath  k ttivpccruiiiy  no- 
ticed .* 

"H  the.  fb'ire*xs&*fi  Irt  yrn»  p***. 

7/7'  Theft  kok 

3ut  it  \»  not  alwftyft  3tormy  o.fr  Capo  Batteras ; 

Google 


genial  sunshine  and  placid  waters  arc  Bome- 
tifaes  even  t hen!*— so  w’e  will  hope  that  our  voy- 
age iji  in  & faymtid  time. 

Ten  tf clock  crimes  ^ tlic  state-room  lights  are 
cxnHguished,  Foor  unfortunateft,  who  hare  • : 

hewiieiw  of  the  prtymomtory  warciwg,  must 
need*?  dkr*)i>e  by  the  solitary  bunp  that  bums 
thraftghtmt  the  niAht  in  tire  saloon. 

save  the  watchmats 
fti&kmg  tija ' half -hourly  round*  ^nd  the  ftmoth^ 
;>h?d  ruahlng  of  the  water?*  w«  olcttve  ottr  on- 
ward -wayt  Tel  thefv  ur*i  vigilant  eyes  and 
: btdt  ber  toy  nby sleep . The  cm. 

• igah«^7  who  guides' t imins t^r 
4e|>cnd»  if .^rhtclfful,  floslCfts  g v 
grhUv  >H>oty4hccd  fimmen  aw  and  anon 
^^p^u^ihei^long  iron  mke»  iuto  the  glnwtng  ; 

bowels  vt  ?jie  >Vmuwret  and  heiipiftc  frt'itf  } . 
pliU!»  upon  the  Ketcely-bumiftg  aoihracite.  The  f/ 
reftfiesff  cylhide^7 ’•  «;*poYtdiijg  m.  the  im poke, 
7^vftr  to  u;ft4  ffOv  -sccni i ngly  ctmscic ms  the 

atrpti^b. ■ tl^-t; £&ir^y 
sanding  cm  ; 

sentinel  peers  anxiously  forwiuij  into  die 
ready  on  the  instant  to  gi’vt?  warning  of  danger  ' 7" 
ahead..  In  the  pilot-house  two  helmsmen  turn 
tlu^guidiiig  wheel  under  their  raady  bniadi*,  obo 
dimir  to  the  trembling  little  needle  that  point*? 
oa  r c ourse.  We  are  surely  well  cared  fiw, 

I slept,  but  the  imprint  of  waking  Thoughts 
(M  m*t  Taidsh  in .n»y  filombyr^  VVu  were  pass- 
ing ; * i he  C/tpo ; •*  the  storm  howled  fiercely 
{imntitt  our  timt  v *m*i  \ feam;  jfeJU  ^oicea, 
sind  the  heavy  rmynp  of  saiidrs  c»vgrhcad,  gave 
tok^n  of  ibA  gale,  Thft  fehip  JnWihca  gave  a 
sudden  and  tnsmxynd^tw . Wrh,  ae  for 

tlk  regions  bcbTW,  wliejn  1 ftvyiik^ngd^  my- 

self upright  in  the  berth,  with  Iwtlt  hnnd8  titiu~ 
ly  clenched,  on  n brace  of  life-prafter/em  flint 
ornamented  the  roof  of  my  doxmiwry.  The 
lurch  was  no  d ream 


to»  t'AI^TAK*. 


T bunriedlv  threw  on  my  clothes  rnslvod 
2:1*01^  ta  uncertain  ihe  vs^t,  arid  found  t)ic 
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dawn  .breaking  upon  a sky  ns  clear  as  a beryl, 
and  the  sailors  washing  down  the  decks.  It 
proved*  however,  a fortunate  alarm  for  me, 
as  I thereby  made  the  acquaintance  of  our 
captain  (a  commander  in  the  navy),  who  was 
standing  aft,  consulting  his  compass.  A tall, 
heavily-bearded,  strong-framed  man,  of  courte- 
ous manner  and  speech,  he  seemed  a pleasant 
combination  of  the  hardy  sailor  and  the  polite 
gentleman.  On  inquiring  the  cause  of  the 
heavy  sea  that  was  running  while  there  existed 
such  a perfect  calm  in  the  atmosphere,  he  re- 
plied that  i;it  gave  evidence  of  a severe  gale 
which  had  been  blowing  from  the  southeast; 
and  as  several  casks  and  bita  of  timber  hAd  been 
reported  by  the  4 look-out,1  he  was  apprehen- 
sive that  some  disaster  might  have  occurred,-* 
Scarcely  was  this  remark  uttered  when  the 
look-out  cried, 

* 4 Sail,  ho!” 

“Where  away?”  shouted  the  captain,  in  a 
stentorian  tone, 

“Three poinrs  on  the  starboard  bow ! — a dis- 
masted schooner,  showing  signals  of  distress!” 
answered  the  mate,  who  was  scrutinizing  the 


craft  through  his  telescope  from  the  hurricane- 
deck. 

4 4 Keep  away  for  her  M responded  the  captain. 

The  ship’s  head  was  turned,  and  we  bore 
down  for  the  wreck.  In  a few  moments  more 
we  were  able  to  see  distinctly  a schooner  of 
about  tw  o hundred  tons’  burden,  apparently  wa- 
terlogged ; her  bowsprit  broken,  but  still  hang- 
ing to  the  wreck  * her  bulwarks  gone ; her  fore- 
mast carried  away — nothing  left  but  the  main- 
mast, upon  which  a storm- sail  was  spread,  and 
her  flag  hoisted  union  down. 

Huddled  together  upon  the  poop-deck  were 
six  human  beings  ip.  attitudes  of  anxious  sus- 
pense, swinging  their  handkerchiefs  and  hats 
as  they  leaned  forward  awaiting  our  approach. 
When  within  about  ft  hundred  yards  the  captain 
hailed  her,  and  was  answered  by  a hoarse,  ex- 
cited voice, 

“ The  Elha  Aim\  of  Tremout,  Maine,  laden 
with  lumber,  waterlogged.  Will  you  take  us  off?” 

44  Ay,  ay!”  promptly  replied  the  captain.  A 
boat  w»9  at  once  lowered,  manned  by  the  sec- 
ond mate  and  a couple  of  sailors,  who  pulled 
oflf  to  the  wreck. 
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These  poor  fellows  were  indeed  in  a pitiable 
plight.  Except  the  small  elevated  space  on 
which  they  stood,  every  portion  of  the  vessel's 
deck  was  submerged  by  each  passing  wave,  A 
buoyant  lading  alone  kept  her  upon  the  sur- 
face. Now  the  rescue  is  certain,  for  the  ship- 
wrecked mariners  have  dropped,  singly  and  cau- 
tiously, into  the  life-boat  which  was  sent  for 
their  deliverance.  One  bore  a compass,  one  a 
chronometer,  and  the  last  a faithful  dog — all 
that  could  be  saved  from  the  wreck  of  the 
Eliza  ..Ian. 

As  the  oarsmen  bent  their  backs  to  the  re- 
turn an  anxious  multitude  on  the  deck  of  the 
steamer  sent  up  a shout  that  made  the  welkin 
ring.  One  hardy-looking  seaman,  who  had  borne 
himself  with  courage  and  fortitude  through  all, 
when  ho  reached  the  deck  of  our  vessel,  could 
restrain  the  revulsion  of  feeling  no  longer — na- 
ture found  relief  in  an  uncontrollable  flood  of 
tears.  For  four  days  and  nights  they  had  been 
at  the  mercy  of  the  elements,  with  neither  rest 
nor  food.  The  captain’s  right  arm  was  brokcu 
in  several  places  by  the  fulling  of  the  foremast. 
The  crew  hail  sustained  hut  little  injury,  but 
their  haggard  features  and  weather-beaten  cos- 
tume gave  painful  evidence  of  the  menial  suf- 
ferings they  had  undergone.  Wo  were  scarcely 
upon  our  onward  course  before  the  skipj»cr’s 
broken  arm  was  in  process  of  setting  by  the 
surgeon  of  the  ship,  ami  every  necessary  com- 
fort had  been  administered  to  the  rescued  sea- 
men. 

The  turbulent  condition  of  the  waters  this 
morning  has  not  been  without  its  effect  on  Borne 
of  my  fellow -passengers,  Quito  a serio-comic 
little  incident  occurred  just  after  breakfast. 
Among  the  minor  regulations  of  the  ship  is  one 


which  requires  that  all  nuisances,  in  the  shape 
of  parrots  and  monkeys,  shall  be  excluded  from 
the  privileges  of  the  cabin,  and  consigned  to  the 
tender  care  of  the  porter.  A ponderous  French- 
woman (weighing  somewhere  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  three  hundred  pounds)  missed  her 
“Polly,”  and  had  been  informed  of  its  proba- 
ble whereabouts,  when,  regardless  of  the  by  no 
means  gentle  motion  of  the  vessel,  or  her  own 
unwieldy  proportions,  she  determined  upon  oc- 
ular demonstration  of  its  existence.  The  ascent 
of  the  cabin  stairs  was  accomplished,  and  I met 
her  just  as  she  was  issuing  from  the  gangway- 
door;  her  firmly-set  jaw,  and  her  glaring,  little 
black  eyes,  as  they  gleamed  from  their  oleagin- 
ous setting,  showed  plainly  that  the  steam  was 
up.  An  unexpected  movement  of  the  vessel 
gave  an  eccentric  impetus  to  her  locomotion, 
and  after  one  or  two  flour-bag  pirouettes  she 
brought  up,  by  a miracle  almost,  in  a large  arm- 
chair opposite  the  rail.  Every  one  pitied  tin- 
poor  thing,  but  what  could  he  done  ? The  end 
was  not  yet,  for  the  fire  of  her  eye  still  burned 
with  unwavering  determination.  One  more  ef- 
fort; she  stood  erect ; she  drew  up  her  skirts 
for  a fresh  start ! yet — The  next  I saw  of 
her  wcu?  a palpitating  mass  lying  upon  the  seat 
under  the  rail,  and  a pair  of  ponderous  limb* 
waving, acknowledgment  of  the  rights  of  Cape 
ttatteras. 

Having  steered  a course  due  south  from  Sandy 
Ilook,  we  entered  the  Gulf  Stream  at  the.  point 
where  it  trends  to  the  nort&gast,  aud  crossing 
diagonally,  emerged  from  St  this  morning  at 
about  eleven  o’clock.  On  its  southern  edge  the 
line  of  demarkafion  is  not  so  distinct  as  upon 
its  northern  boundary ; but  here  other  indica- 
tions besides  the  difference  in  temperature  de- 
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In  looking 


note  its  location, 
over  the  side  of  the  vessel  I 
discovered,  floating  upon  the 
surface  of  the  water,  large 
masses  of  sea-weed,  full  of 
pale  yellow  berries,  that  glist- 
ened in  the  sunshine.  This 
u Gulf-vyiedy  as  it  is  techni- 
cally termed,  is  so  constant- 
ly present  at  the  outer  edge 
of  the  Stream,  that  it  is  de- 
pemled  upon  as  a reliable 
guide  to  the  mariner. 

Quantities  of  these  alrjcR  -1 

were  thrown  up  by  the  wheels, 
and  lodged  upon  the  guards ; 

I ventured  down  and  secured 

a bunch.  It  was  a mass  of  cor-  ^ , 

al -covered  branches,  throw- 

tug  out  gTacCfu)  sprays  which  \ 

bore  d*He;itcj,  tratuluceiu  r'%ZS*~s  ^ • jk 

leaves,  lanceolate,  smamefc  i i -jig. 

and  of  a pate  reddish  y ellow  /\  / .v 

color,  bearing  berries  of  a 

lighter  hue,  spherical  nud  hoi-  : /r  , \ Vp 

low,  which'  acted  like  so  many 

little  air  - bladders,  giving 

buoyancy  to  the  mass.  Large  - f 

numbers  of  fish  gather  around  ;*<•*  r: 

these  weeds,  to  prey  upon  the 

minute  varieties  of  Crustacea  ^ 

with  which  they  are  covered. 

A school  of  porpoises  made  y f-pl ' 

its  appearance  this  morning. 

The  sailors  cull  them  “puff-  ; lx  ; ^ 
ing-pigs, M and,  certainly,  wirlt 
their  long,  sharp  noses  and  oc- 
casional 44  blow/*  they  bear,  at  least,  a suggest 


r,rcr  \v*u>. 


from  side  to  side  and  leaping  out  from 
the  brine  one  after  the  other  by  threes 
and  fours,  like  so  many  sheep  clear- 
ing a wall.  All  at  once,  as  if  by  a 
concerted  signal,  simultaneously  turn- 
ing tlieir  noses  downward,  they  shot 
into  the  depths  of  the  ocean,  and  we 
saw  them  no  more. 

Nothing  further  worthy  of  note  oc- 
curred until  the  fifth  morning  of  our 
voyage,  when  we  were  thrilled  by  the 
exciting  cry  of  44  Land  ho I”  Who  is 
there  whose  eyes  hove  not  rested 
save  on  the  changeless  bine  of  the  sky 
and  ocean  for  day y thot  not  re- 
member how  they  brigtitvmxi  and  his 
heart  throbbed  «juk*kei  ni  that  wel- 
come sound?  it  tuny  prove  but  a 
storm- worn  rock  with  not  a blade  of 
grass  to  invite  the  passing  sea-bird, 
but  it  is  * 4 terra  finna,"  and  the  wave- 
tossed  traveler  gives  it  welcome. 

The  44  White  Rocks"  of  Walling's 
Island  were  jutting  above  our  south- 
ern horizon,  myriads  of  sea-fowl  hov- 
ered over  the  lime-covered  ledges ; n 
bright  green  belt  of  water  stretching 
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back  to  the  son  th  we*t  discovered  the  reef  which  1 twenty  or  thirty  fisher’s  bn  tit  peeped  out  from  an 
connects  these  rocks  with  the  low  sandy  shore  of  adjacent  prove,  This  little  islet,  surrounded 
Watling.  Coasting  along  within  a couple  of  with  reefs  and  sunken  rocks,  has  long  been 
miles  of  its  western  edge,  we  saw,  on  the  cle-  dreaded  by  mariners  as  the  most  dangerous  of 
rated  land  about  midway  of  the  bland,  a little  the  Bahama  group  Fifteen  miles  in  length 
cluster  of  frame-houses  and  a flag-stnfF.  while  ' and  six  in  width,  it  has  scarcely  half  a dozen 
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square  miles  of  soil,  for  a salt  lagoon  occupies 
the  great  part  of  its  inland  surface.  A few 
wreckers,  salt-makers,  and  turtiers,  make  up 
its  population,  who  drive  a petty  trade  with  the 
Island  of  Nassau 

Walling's  Island  is  one  of  the  nominal  de- 
pendencies of  England,  but  might  as  well  be- 
long to  the  Great  Mogul  as  far  as  any  benefit 
of  revenue  is  concerned.  Passing  the  southern 
end,  the  Hinehenbroke  Rocks  reared  their  black 
heads  to  our  view,  and  in  a few  minutes  more 
Walling  was  hid  by  the  rising  outline  of  the 
ocean 

It  may  be  worth  a passing  thought  to  know 
that  our  track  is  Almost  the  same  which  Colum- 
bus traversed  on  his  earliest  voyage,  and  that 
the  first  hind  discovered  by  him  is  only  forty 
miles  distant.  It  was  here,  perhaps,  that  tie 
wrestled  with  his  skeptical  crew,  and  gained  the. 
few  hoars  that  landed  him  on  the  erer-memora- 
blc  Sun  Salvador. 

We  are  coasting  along  under  the  lee  of  Cas- 
tle and  Crooked  Islands,  whose  salt  ponds  ami 
turtle  fisheries  alone  make  them  habitable;  It 
is  evening.  The  air  hast  lost  its  fervent  heat,  anil 
the  w aters,  serene  and  placid,  glow'  like  silver  in 
the  moonlight 


Our  decks  swarm  with  passen- 
gers enjoyingthe  perfumed  breath  of  the  land  and 
the  radiant  night.  Home-bom  memories  coroe 
to  ns  almost  every  where — hut  more  than  ever  on 
a Saturday  night,  at  sea  4 4 Home,  sweet  home,* 
quavered  from  many  a pensive  heurt,  while  “Old 
Hundred,”  and  “Me&r,”  and  lt  Chelmsford,’* 
with  their  quaint  harmonics,  told  of  the  quiet 
Sabbath-keeping  firesides  many  of  our  voyager* 
had  left.  Late  in  the  night  we  were  able  to  see 
that  world-rc nowmed  constellation,  the  “South- 
ern Cross/*  Just  above  the  horizon  four  hnght 
stars  formed  the  glittering  emblem,  once  bailed 
with  superstitious  joy  by  the  early  Spaniards,  on 
their  search  for  £f  Do  ratio. 

The  Sabbath  was  calm  and  beautiful.  No 
sonorous  bells  gave  notice  of  the  worship  with 
which  it  was  proposed  to  celebrate  this  holy  time. 
A little  placard  upon  the  mainmast  announced 
that  an  Episcopal  service  would  be  held  on  the 
quarter-deck,  at  eleven  o'clock,  by  the  Rev.  Mr, 
B— — , of  Jamaica 

The  capstan,  canopied  by  the  national  flag  of 
our  Union,  formed  the  lectern  ; benches,  chairs, 
and  sky-lights  the  pews.  Every  sect,  from  the 
Jew  to  the  Mormon,  had  its  representatives  in 
the  little  assemblage  gathered  on  the  quarter- 
deck. A couple  of 14  Sisters  of  Mercy”  w ere  un- 
wittingly hemmed  in  by  the  congregation,  and 
as  they  sat  hooded  with  their  sombre  vails,  each 
holding  an  hour-glass  and  a rosary*  mid  devout- 
ly absorbed  in  their  rituals,  the  novelty  of  the 
scene  was  complete.  Nothing  can  he  more  im- 
pressive tlmn  oar  solemn  church  sendee  at  sea. 
In  such  a time  the  feeling  of  Utter  dependence 
on  that  Providence  whose  feeblest  breath  might 
launch  our  frail  bark  into  oblivion  can  scarcely 
fail  to  have  its  lodgment  in  the  most  thought- 
less mind  ; and  when  that  comprehensive  prayer 
of  the  Litany,  ‘ ‘ Mat/  it  phase  Thee  to  preset i;t 
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nil  who  travel  by  land  or  by  water”  was  read, 
many,  unaccustomed  to  religions  observance, 
might  have  been  heard,  joining  in  the  heart- 
felt response. 

Just  as  the  services  were  ended  the  eastern 
end  of  the  “ Ever-faithfu!  Island”  was  visible. 


With  its  ragged,  coral-edged  shore,  covered  by 
a dense  growth  of  cactus,  aloe,  and  stunted 
palm,  its  rock-ribbed  terraces  broad  and  green, 
stretching  back  into  the  cloud-capped  mount- 
ains, it  was  a picturesque  and  beautiful  sight. 
On  the  other  hand,  struggling  up  through  the 
fleecy  cumuli,  the 
faint  but  lofty  outline 
of  San  Domingo  was 
- just  discernible. 

r ~ ' r p*  1 • 

Toward  evening  a 

■ mass  of  murky  clouds 

came  sweeping  along 
the  bkj  from  the 
’ sout h west.  Every  eye 

was  turned  toward 
them  with  anxious 
foreboding.  Sudden- 
ly, within  the  distance 
of  a mile,  an  angry 
tongue  of  vapor  darted 
down  until  it  reached 
midway  between  the 
clouds  and  sea,  while 
a furious  surging  of 
the  waters  began  di- 
rectly underneath, 
from  whose  troubled 
surface  arose  a dense 
aK|,.  and  swiftly  ciivlinp; 

mist  that,  shot  rapidly 

the  vaporous  ton  pin? 

' - v ^ : a gigantic  column 

whose  pediment  was 
'■  - •:  on  the  sea  and  whose 

, sky.  It  was  a water- 

of  the  ocean.  Within 
ita  misty  shroud  thou- 
sands of  tons  of  water 
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bar*  fcoinus  the  third!  o f ira  fcnfxi,  sut  jauntily  upon 
hfcj  bead , a w?l  v?ntij»it«d  taking  ahirt  «s»d 
ah  Antique  remnant  of*  striped  breaches,  field 
up  bf  a thong  of  raw  hide,  and  a pair  of 

w^ll^ora  seudals  Of  the  same  delicate  mater! aJ. 
eurupieted  Ihwte/  ensetntie  of  onr  di^xinKU^hed 
gite^t  As  Ire  stood  pointing  out  *yur  m\r$e 
wi^li  Ate  Iaug  spy-gists*  which  bo  had  appro- 
priated as  a,  bailee  or  hts  ufT^e,  be  was  its  hi? 

gw,-.*;* V:> fjc  ' . . ■ ' '' , ’. 

^tuHtuuvg  niotrg,  olo^o  io-sbbttu  we  were  en  * 
ablod  to  get  u full  view  irf  th?  #k  ?i  cgae-field*, 
coffee  fcafatos.  *iji&  banana.  rhal  fitr&ch 

6uf  tVova  the  iofty  ty&iut*  MounteJti  ra nge”  to 
I to*  puttie ~ Lftilc  titfo*  ihut^il  the  landscape 
hew  of  palm 

or  gocb*V  tnies  Tfc&  .motmt&m,  abbot  five 
ihjkfr  fhM  the  beach,  were  mwgmUrly  phifur- 
c*que,A»ci«it*  pcnkrt  aUaining  ti  height  of  seven 
or  ci^bt  ihoUH,M.'l  feet. 

: Four  hours  brought  ns  to  Port  Soy ul,  the 
EqgKfth  We.it  Lidia  tmval  station  and  life  entry 
port  of  Kingston,  THy  was  a gruat  p:iid  Y?eol  thV 
e:t\  m the-  oJd^ti  time— fi  & city  that  traffickwi 
in  vtoiemco  ° ji  was  the  gibbering  point  fnam 
wtogwA  tfcc  •.';8ttpeai|^t;s  stilted1  -..at**  ufioa  thdtr 
Whiuig'  apit  to  which  they  its 


were,  being  carried  up  to  heaven  in  the  spiral 
folds  of  iiatunfs  stupendona  engine.  Now  the 
h age  col  nm  n,  driven  bjribe  wind,  is  bearing  down 
({pon  ourr  coutsOf  thnenuenhig  insi«nt  desp-ue- 
turn  to  all  within  its  path.  Nothing  can  4 vert 
the  danger  hut  such  u sodden  and  violent  eon- 
passion  of  the  tor  as  will  break  this  vicious  cir~ 
r:b  of  t he  winds.  Our  cannon  is  loaded  — neat  - 

Ay  the  peril  approaches— nearer—- the  gun  bomiis 
o ver  the  Water  ; the  • r^linfth 
asmideri  the-wauir^jKittt  «*  &bd  we 

At  thi*  poinr  in  oar  voyage  ifinvan-it?  mcc*~ 
*4rj  to  makft  u HrtTe  detour  to  th‘-  westward  to 
ant  t to  touch  at  Kingston,  cosily 

On  Monday  «vorf|fng,  at  dnyhrokfc, 
washed  .light  -Iiouscl  Point  Murarti  hove  in 
right,  are!  & hftkv ^Avancing  speck  made  i m ap- 
pearance on  tliu  intervening  waters  it  wa*>  the 
okdve  pilot  Jit:  his p 4 UtpouL  in  less  than  ten 

turn urea  lie,  h^sie^^i^^.feoaffl  and  perched 
himself  upon  ?hc  top  of  the  y>ilot-imu*p.  Al- 
together !te  ws^»  a d^cfedghatiBCter.  ffis  face, 
dion-e  like:  pdl6&d  ehotiT  y a huge  set  of  “ ivo- 
nii'a''  gleamed  from  behind  the  it*d  half-pound 
of  bps  that  kept  coii stonily  working  in  efforts  to 
-nnain  the  awful  dignity  of  his  position  ; a chip 
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turned,  glutted  with  ill-gotten  gain,  to  revel  in 
every  debauchery  until  it  was  consumed.  Like 
Sodom  of  old,  44  its  inhabitants  were  wicked  and 
sinners  exceedingly,”  and  ho  continued  until 
the  seventh  day  of  June  m the  year  1092,  w hen, 
44  about  mid-day,  a mysterious  roar  was  heard  in 
the  distant  mountains.  The  wharves,  ponderous 
with  spoils,  sank  instantaneously,  arid  tfiy  waters 
stood  five  fathoms  deep  where,  a moment  be- 
fore, the  crowded  streets  had  displayed  the  glit- 
tering treasures  of  Mexico  and  Veru.  The  har- 
bor appeared  in  motion  as  if  agitated  by  a storm, 
although  no  air  was  stirring;  the  mighty  bil- 
lows rose  and  fell  with  such  unaccountable  vio- 
lence that  many  ships  broke  from  their  cables 
nud  were  forced  over  the  tops  of  the  sunken 

houses Of  the  whole  town,  perhaps 

the  richest  spot  in  the  world,  no  more  was  left 
ihan  about  two  hundred  houses.”  Over  three 
thousand  of  the  inhabitants  were  swallowed  up 
by  this  terrible  catastrophe  Now  a fort  on  the 
low,  sandy  shore,  and  a few  indifferent  dwell- 
ings, overhung  by  drooping  cocoa  palms  alone 
mark  the  spot  where  that  ill-starred  city  stood. 

A government  store-ship  and  a few  small 
craft  lay  near,  with  their  anchors  resting  on  the 
sunken  streets,  and  as  we  rounded  Port  Royal 
Point  our  vessel  floated  over  the  ruins  of  an 
ancient  fortress.  The  formalities  of  Quaran- 
tine accomplished,  wc  shaped  our  course  east- 
ward for  the  City  of  Kingston,  distant  from 
Port  Royal  about  five  miles.  The  harbor  of 
Kingston,  formed  by  a low  and  narrow  palisade 
which  separates  it  from  the  sea,  is  seven  and  a 
half  miles  in  length  and  about  a mile  in  breadth, 
with  a fine  anchorage-ground  almost  entirely 
landlocked  The  city  lies,  stretched  along  its 
southern  border,  on  a gradual  slope  which  ex- 
tends back  to  the  foot-hills  of  tho  Linguanea 


Mountains,  eight  or  ten  miles  distant.  From 
the  harbor  its  appearance  is  quite  novel  and 
pleasing  to  a northern  eye.  There  were  long 
ranges  of  low  gable-roofed  tenements — weather- 
stained  and  dilapidated,  with  their  latticed  ve- 
randas overhangiug  the  high  brick  sidewalk*, 
while  masses  of  brilliant  flowers  and  graceful 
foliage  pressed  over  the  spike-topped  walls  of 
the  intervening  gardens  The  stately  date-palm 
or  cocoa  grove  shooting  up  here  and  there,  shod 
a picturesque  and  tropical  air  over  the  whole. 

Nearing  our  wharf,  the  streets — long,  straight, 
and  narrow — were  opened  to  the  view,  filled  with 
motley  groups  of  Jamaicans:  negroes,  male  and 
female,  mul&ttoes,  quadroons,  iu  fact  every 
shade  from  coal-black  to  the  lightest  possible 
44  tinge  of  the  tar  brush,”  dressed  out  in  gaudy 
bandana  handkerchiefs  and  the  bright  colors  of 
which  the  negro  is  so  fond,  many  bearing  on 
their  heads  wicker  baskets  filled  with  pine- 
apples,  oranges,  mangoes,  and  bananas — platters 
of  cakes,  eggs,  and  sweetmeats — all  chattering, 
jablnring,  gesticulating,  end  hurrahing  their  de- 
light at  our  arrival  and  hastening  down  to  the 
wharf.  Bon  goes  and  dug-outs,  loaded  with 
every'  variety  of  tropical  fruit,  were  plying  about 
tho  steamer,  while  dozens  of  nude,  lusty  little 
blackamoors  sported  about  in  the  water  with 
their  eager  cries  of  *4  Massa,  one  dime !”  diving 
after  small  bits  of  coin  occasionally  thrown  to 
them  by  our  excited  and  novelty-loving  passen- 
gers. 

The  ship  was  soon  moored  alongside  a high 
scaffolded  wharf  over  which  e^als  were  to  he 
conveyed  into  her  depleted  bunkers.  Sixty 
tons  consumed  each  day  since  our  departure 
from  New  York  made  a large  additional  supply 
necessary.  Immense  piles  of  anthracite  lay 
heaped  upon  the  dock ; but  I could  discover  no 
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screeching  macaws)  seemed  to  issue  from  be- 
hind the  dock-yard  While  I was  wondering 
the  gates  dew  open  and  a dense  mass  of  ne- 
gresses  poured  through  the  entrance,  dancing, 
chattering,  screaming,  and  shouting  in  a very 
ecstasy  of  delight  ; with  parti-colored  handker- 
chiefs bound  about  their  heads,  liropsey  calico 
dresses  hanging  off  their  shoulders;  a girdle 
nbont  their  hips  which  Supported  the  slack  of 
their  gowns,  and  displayed  some  hundred  pairs 
of  shiny  black  legs,  they  rushed  helter-skelter 
along  the  wharf,  and  each  seizing  a tub  filed 
off  to  the  neighboring  coal-heap.  A dozen 
stalwart  negroes,  shovel  in  hand,  soon  heaped 
them  with  the  glistening  carbon,  when  as  many 
more  standing  ready  lifted  these  ponderous 
tubs  upon  the  heads  of  the  females,  who,  break- 
ing out  into  a genuine  Congo  chant,  marched 
up  the  cleted  staging,  along  the  platform  and 
deck,  until,  opposite  the  open  mouths  of  the 
coal-shoots,  they  dumped  their  burdens  down 
fo  the  bunkers  below.  Quickly  replacing  the 
tubs,  they  danced  and  marched  around,  through 
the  forward  gangway,  and  down  again  to  the 
cool-bcap,  while  the  air  was  vocal  with  then 
characteristic  improYisat  ions  About  three  bun  - 
dred  made  up  the  endless  chain  that  each 
second  sent  a bushel  of  coals  clattering  down 
the  iron  shoots  into  the  hold  of  our  vessel.  A 
busier,  merrier,  noisier,  raggedcr  three  hundred 
could  hardly  be  found  any  where. 

Nothing  can  give  a better  idea  of  the  low 
estate  to  which  these  people  have  fallen  than  a 
roalingscene — while  the  females  are  beanngthc 
heat  and  burden  of  the  day,  their  lazy  and  dis- 
solute husbands  and  brothers  he  sunning  them- 
selves on  the  wharf,  occasionally  worrying  a 
dime  from  the  passer-bv,  until  night,  when  they 
can  lay  their  hands  on  the  hard-earned  halt' 
dollar  with  which  these  }>oor  creatures  are  paid. 
One  feature  in  the  appearance  of  the  women 
attracted  my  particular  attention ; it  was  their 
erect  and  often  stately  carriage,  produced  bv  the 
habit  of  supporting  burdens  upon  thetr  heads 
The  fact  is  suggestive  ; 


HKAl>  work. 

derricks,  none  of  the  huge  iron  buckets  general- 
ly used  for  moving  it,  not  even  a wheel-barrow — 
a stack  of  heavy  tubs,  bolding  about  a bushel 
each,  was  the  only  visible  means  for  supplying 
our  vessel.  Several  long  plunks  were  laid  from 
the  steamer,  fore  and  aft;  the  wheel-house,  to  the 
scaffolding.  The  little  * 4 coal-shoot11  gratings 
along  the  deck  were  removed,  and  all  was  in 
readiness  to  receive  the  promised  supply 

Just  then  a curious  combination  of  discordant 
sounds  (that  may  be  well  likened  to  a conven- 
tion of  parrots  presided  oyer  by  ft  flock  of 


from  early  childhood, 
for,  if  the  girls  of  more  favored  homes  were 
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h stated  TO*  » daily  etartaa  10  thi*  sort  of  ' 
Kmdr-worky  ih«Tc  would  perhaps  he  fewer  ol  die 
high  aliDtfideras  crooked  backs*  and  pant  tags 

these  degenerate 


so.  frequently  tat  with  in  * 
days.  ^ \ .;  * v / \ 

Aq  hour  devoid  to  the  c 
g4vo  mh  Ottough.  its  novelty 
and.  >Vs  most  of  our  pa&sengers  hmi  already 
#>uabc  refuge  in  the  antiquated  but  quiet  4ml 
airy  l*oa#viiog-frOuses  that  abound  in  Kingston, 

1 though);  Kvqm  to  ‘ follow  suite,-  ; Attempting 
to  tave  by  the  after-gangway,  a constant  stream 
of  coal-carriers  so  blocked  the  entrance  that  I 
wasI  forced  to  file  into  the  sooty  prixeatan  and 
promenade  the  entire  dreoit  of  the  yejfwel,  mak- 
ing my  exil  with  it  at  the  forward  stugita.  end 
turned  out  tolerably  well  jostled  upon  the 
Wharfl  ‘ ••*.  ;,  Y::t  ' ; ’ • . ,‘.V;  y \ ■ '/  , R 

Here  crowds  of  beggars  rjiml  fnutq>eddIor* 
beset  me  with  * pertinacious  effipo mety  beyond 
vhifleription,  t4Mass*i,  gi’  me- two 
the  principal  burden  pf  their  mo$<t srt  demand#; 
but  they  even  reached  over  to  Iwrmw  a Couple 
of  oranges  in  which  { had  just  a fire- 

pcnc*.  Siiceeeding,  however,  % the  aid  of  a 
guoti  sriek  in  tatmngv  a track  tu  the  gate*  X 
there  met-  our  Captain,  who  kindly  invited  in*2 
to  udedaipanr  hirm  on  a ifeit  to  the  veuemblc 
Oolohel  ll&r/iaohy  United  Consul  ar  Ju- 
mikU*VL/-' v'i;  />•  . RVv  ’ •’  • 

Accepting  with  picas  ate.  wo  aeon  reached 
the  ctmfcnlar  re»ideita  through  a beautifo!  j$ybv% 
of  %- trees,  whose  broad  lenten  overshadowed 
our  path*  Its  purple,  trait,  bursting  with,  ripe- 
mns;  hung  within  reach,  while  wide-leaved  b*- 
nan  a- tree*  and  waving  cc^toa  palms  towered  up 
in  other  parts  of  the  garden  Ail  th^  the  Grtpr 
tain  mid  xuer  had  been  bud  out  and  cultured 
under  the  immediate  .supervision  of  the  Cou- 
sttTs  estimable  Iftdjr. 

As'  wfe  tapped  over  the  polished  floors  of  the 
veranda  we  were  met  by  the  Conoid  himself* 

Greeting:  the  Captain*  with  crest  cordiality.,  he 
extended  his  slightly  trembling  hand  ro  mes 
fraying,  u My  youn trymeii  ore  a!  wars  welcome*.’' 
ilis  U(»poan>u^n  was  imposing— of  a medium  AN'  tabid  atugercita'.tadfng^ftatWitsbioc- 
height  tact  and  dignLfied  bearing,  with  hair  V/  ton  to  Baltimore,  a short  half  mikvi^eyond 
ita tag  tawing  beard  as  white  us  show.  3 the  boundarj*  of  thu  Difrtriot  of  Colmubia,  and 
traie  seldom  tfeeft  a mom  noble  and  veneudde-  >vifhm  a xnUe  ef.  BlK«Ie«fdiurc»  n few  years  ago 
looking  tnuu;  and  hia  gracious  Imly,  to  whom  the  traveler  might  fc*w  observed  on  the  right 
wo  were  pretatai  rotnibried  nj»y  *>f  pictures  of  hand  si  tie  of  the  road— jn&t  whta  -ha  crossed  a 

01d  DomimdiR }'foi 


colo jrju.  n*n&i\i\iS. 

many  years  a mbishtpman  and  licrtfeuant  in 
our  nan',  Ue  resigned  whir  to  be  sent  on  a se- 


tacouriiy  tbumw  of  the  aOId  Dominion”  in  little  bridge —a  *matf  patch  low,  «u reclaim*- 
'Waathih^rtu'a  time..  ed  land*  ,t|il^|r'orergrnirini  with  trees  and  t£a~ 

liuting  the ; ciiurersation  which  followed  the  glcd  vities.  Tlietu  may  hare  bt^co  ten  or  fifteen 
Captain  alluded  to  the  days  of  the  Fvcvolmion,  ums  of  it.  It  was  one  of  thoffff  uegl^ted  cot- 
thb  Gtauei  was  an  officer  m the  Anieri-  nets  wluitc  erery  thing,  had  so  long  been  per- 
cm  unvyr—haVihg  received  his  warrant  from  mitted  tc»  hdye  iw  own  way,  that  even  a hold 
Wastafriou  hirmndf.  I shall  never  forget  the  mdrirution  rmgtu  well  pause  before  it  in  de- 
pl^usta  vrith  which  I listened  whilft  **  the  old  spair.  A rank  vegwtution  had  overspread  the 
man  fonghl  hi«  baiilov  o*pr  again.*'  place  in  SKvagc  exuberance,  j^n>aromly  defying 

Among  the  many  entertaining  reminiscences  all  human  effort*  rp  penciraie  it.  Great  greupt. 
which  the  aged  veteran  recalled*  I managed  to  of  aiders  radiated  their  Btuin«  tn  «wjry  <il^rtiOu 
gatJier  a few  data  m his  own  personal  history.  Willow*  inriiunemble  elosten»d  along  flu*  mar 
Ills  hair  had  been  fronted  by  the  wlnlors  of  gi n o f the  b roo k . <h7cv*icui n 1 ^ycamor^s  di^- 
ninety  years,  more  thnn  seventy  of  which  had  played  theip  uritniti gated  ugtimrsH  with  imph- 
been  spent  in  tlie  serrice  of  his  country ; for  xtiry  y hjare  and  there  the  dork  tiW;  of  a 
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cedar  crowded  its  way  upward  into 
the  sunlight,  rejoicing  in  its  thrift,  and 
looking  down  upon  the  emaciated 
corn-fields  in  its  vicinity  with  an  ex- 
pression of  undisguised  contempt.  A 
heavy  growth  of  brambles  wound  them- 
selves in  impenetrable  masses  under- 
neath ; while  overhead,  the  long  vines 
clambered  from  tree  to  tree  in  wild 
and  vigorous  luxuriance,  and  seemed 
to  revel  in  the  enjoyment  of  weaving 
their  fantastic  draperies  undisturbed. 
Altogether,  it  was  as  forsaken  a look- 
ing spot,  and  one  as  little  likely  to  be 
sought  by  man,  for  any  purpose  what- 
ever, as  would  probably  be  encounter- 
ed in  a summer  day’s  journey. 

Apart  from  its  wildness,  however, 
there  was  nothing  about  the  place  to 
attract  the  attention  of  the  traveler; 
and  unless  it  had  been  specially  point- 
ed out  to  him  by  some  one  acquaint- 
ed with  its  history,  he  would,  in  all 
likelihood,  have  passed  it  wholly  un- 
observed. But  yet  that  dark-looking 
jungle,  apparently  so  void  of  interest, 
is  a locality  known  all  over  America. 

It  is  the  celebrated  Buldensbcrg  Du- 
elino  Ground 

And  it  was  precisely  such  a spot  as 
would  naturally  have  been  selected  for 
the  purposes  of  the  duel.  It  was  just 
outside  the  jurisdiction  of  the  District  of  Colum-  ] 
hia ; it  was  easy  of  approach  from  the  City  of 
Washington,  and  convenient  for  escape  from  the 
authorities  of  Maryland ; it  was  hemmed  in  on 
three  sides  by  hills,  which  seemed  to  stand  like 
sentinels  to  guard  the  privacy  of  the  place ; while 
on  the  fourth,  by  which  the  road  ran,  it  was  ef- 
fectually screened  from  observation  by  the  thick 
foliage  of  the  trees,  and  the  matted  roof  of  over- 
hanging vines ; so  that  in  every  respect  it  seem- 
ed peculiarly  adapted  for  the  objects  to  which  it 
had  been  dedicated.  A small  brook  crossed  the 
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turnpike,  and  wound  its  way  among  the  alders 
toward  the  Potomac.  Along  the  banks  of  this 
stream  the  cattle,  by  dint  of  much  patient  en- 
gineering, had  trampled  a path  into  the  thick- 
et in  search  of  shade  or  water. 

This  narrow  cow-path  was  the  “ field  of  honor.” 
Here,  in  the  dim  twilight  of  this  wilderness  of 
brambles,  not  fifty  yards  from  the  road,  the  im- 
petuous spirits  from  Washington  City  and  the 
States  adjacent  brought  their  controversies  for 
adjustment  It  was  an  appeal  final  from  the 
rhetoric  of  words  to  the  logic  of  arms.  It  was 
the  court  of  last  resort,  in 
which  knotty  points  of  eti- 
quette, abstruse  social  prob- 
lems, and  questions  of  ve- 
racity, propriety,  and  right 
w ere  expounded  by  the  con- 
vincing power  of  gunpow- 
der. 

The  process  of  ratiocina- 
tion was  exceedingly  lu- 
minous, and  so  simple  as  to 
be  adapted  to  the  common- 
^ capacity.  It  was  based 
on  the  theory  of  some  sup- 
posed connection  between 
saltpetre  and  a change  of 
opinion.  It  assumed  that 
an  argument  made  by  a 
rhetorician  might  be  unin- 
telligible or  inconclusive, 
but  that  a syllogism  pro- 
pelled by  powder,  if  proper- 
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^r  arrju^J,  could  hardly  fail  to  cany  conviction  to 
rhe dullest  intellect,  j t believed  that  the*  intricate 
bearing  <rf  a subject  could  be  beat  investigated 
at  ten  pBc.es  ; and  that  pcoposuion^  difficult,  ami 
apparent)  v irrewmdlahle,  by  u piece  of  bxdlchr 
h^dyratre-  k$d  pi^llel  to  the  ot^rrrpr’^.tmcof 

rmcob <&u)d ;:be 

hitfwonhias,  Henne  tlte  '$*%&£  wigs  esteemed 
the  qtwi  effective  of  i$w0  *%ix^  #v. though  new 
yforti-  of  duty  wnf^  .4obmu*fc&a  .through 

the  rifle,  ahd:  o!istn,:'.u'  Kk*;>.$  e xploded  from  the 
mo^ldf  of  the  itufcflipH.  . >5friib  their 

friends,  MtwHh  with  of  death, 

of  relief 

were  jwrtiepUly  tfe  sole  wittsosses  of  these  dfcsr- 
porate  proceeding.  Tire  ground  was  rnaas- 
tired,  the Choice  decided,  the  a ntagrihist* 
die  word  given,  and  then,  by  an  admiuwtnitiou 
<xf  justice  somewhat  peculiar,  If  the  Honor 
which  hod  demanded  redress  for  a grierputf 
wrong  Iinip»?d  away  wiflr  the  loss  of  iis, leg*  of 
if  the  feputatrort  wlikh  had  *»nghi  .?.<*  vindicate 
itself  train  uni&piitvd  ntynrmni  t^erdved  ,a  J>W 1 
thrcjLitgU  hexyrt*  tifiF**  deem- 

ed frtosfatnplg  amf  gomptefcc* 

^hpsen  M the  combat 
TtU0.:fildr  portion  of  tha  path  which  rim  nlbjig 
tlif  we#  margin  ofrim  brtoiks  at  tight  angles  ro 
the.  roi>»].  It  i< 'Climated  that,  upwanl  af.t;w&rri 
ty  dueh*  burn  been  Ihught  in  \h\*  parjicnlav  spot. 
(;hhcr  jK^tiorjs  pf  ths  figldxittd  aven  oUier  fluid* 

i*y;$t£  •: ^ik^rlitljQTlipp^i " * ^ shroetimhb  ^e'r; 

)ectc4«  wln?«?  iho  parties  w i^he.Al  more  vJlecJuah 
iy  to  baftfly  phtMtjfi  and  sccnnv  for  UMr  tmyk* 
i«g  fttili  gyejatcr  pt ivaev.  But  the  path  above 
(micrlbrti  wa*  emphAwealljr  itU  dueling  ground- 
Xiywas  the  spot  which  has  given* to  Bladimsburg 
so  Tnoch  uncovered  notoriety,  ft  wa*  fh$  mag- 
niloquent u u!scwhcfeM  that  casfes  so  formidable 
a shadow-  inthc  wordy  eontroyersics  of  tfiefje 
. fatter dark  ’ /'••’*  /•’. ; .'/  • / .;  • •. 

What peculiar  virtue*  efle TrsVere  in  Uii3  i>i^r- 
twufaf  cow -path,  that  it  ahqubi  have  beien  He- 
r.ordsd  such  high  |«te-emibehce  over  all  other 
places,  ami  that  it  should  have  been  selected  1* v 
lbudm*  evert  from  the  remoter  Stares  of  the 
Union,  It  would  W a difficult  task  to  determ- 
ine The  tlqmi  of  the  gallant  .Decatur  un« 
danbteityy  gtoo  a mekiielioly  celebrity  to  the 


«>il,  and  no  that  account  it  may  have,  been  cs 
tem^d  thfi  Kiost  fitting  held  far  a contemplatt^i 
convict.  With  it  may  have  boon  sup- 

posed that  m affair  would  >ty  attended  wHb  " A v 
greater  u/at  when  Comlticted  so  neat  to  th£ 
great  d igviitnf tbs  of  the.  Nutional  Go venimeht. 
aud  undcr-tlw  v^jy.cv^  of  the  lawwuako^  m 
the  laud;  .Aniifher:;re»s<m  nmy  h»rfj  l«^n  ,it^ 

Co n ve t»i inxi  prhx i m i fy  to  VTa^Hi  ngt^m  ill  ly  — a 
locality.  m>m  the  very  nature  of  the.  heteroge- 
neous  sm  ictv  and  the  v^hlHciuig  iiiiere^  con- 
centra  ting  riiete,  utmsuuUy  ixuiffoi  in.  scenes  of 
personal  ditUcdlfy . CeriiiOi  it  h rhhc  vhk  neigli- 
borbood  became  the  resort  of  ikieHug  parties 
after  the  nnnoTai  of  the  seat  of  govern^ 
nt^ni  to  its  present  locnth/n.  As  cariy  as 
| it  Vs  recorded  that  F4 ward  Hopkins,  of  Marj  - : / 

luiui;  m ensign  of  infantry,  wap  plain  in  a; due l 
in  thS  viemny  frwiv  then,  Vt.  is  said  k*  hau, 

| been  the  ?cinc  of  over  fifty  hostile  meetings. 

| W^hy  the  difficulties  wen?  amicably  arranged 
j,  on  the  arrival  of  the  panics,  in  the  Ijcid,  yjOtlir 
ers  were  adjusted  affer  a bhiHilics^  citchaiige.  of 
allots  Iu  some  the  miHkjt eoiiHoued  nu-  ; 
til  oqg  or  both  the  purtics)  were  wouiid Mr  and 
in  nor  o fow,  death  has  nymUed  from  the  lir^t 
lire. 

MASOX  ANTI  AP»  MvTV 

Onq  -rif  the  must  desperate  of  tbose  m/dnn- 
oludy  erveonmers  which  have  made  ttiip  piav^ 

HO  memdral »le  waz  that  vf  the  bth  of  February, 
Itt*hvohu  G^ncnil  ArTOistead  %l  Mason, 
pirviousjy  a .Scnator  in  Congress  frtmj  Yiv- 
gmiaT  snxti  Colonel  Job n M'Curfv;  a cidzeo 
of  the  Ainuo  vStfttc.  The  dilfu  uky  between  tbecn 
had  existed  for  some  time.  fiVifigiiiated  iu  that 
mn^t  prolific  soutc.e  of  personal  enmity,  politic*. 

Tlie  fnu.ties  \votc  second  cousins  j but  notwiih. 
smtiding  this,  their  quarrei  appears  to  have  U«x?n 
pmsocuied  with  m animosity  m unftj»aring;  ^v 
rheir  relatiunshipivasintiiuaie.  Several  nioiuhs 
twrhiut  to  the  final  ‘meeting,  a Ttolent  alf^rCa  * 
tion  had  token  place  between  thorn  at  the  pull* 
nt  LvXsburg,  in  consequence  of  Masons  having  , :;  y V 
qucsiioncd  M'Cany*^  right  to  vom.  jVl'Carfy 
at  once  challenged  Mason,  but  *r» Ti.m  vliabcngc 
he  pretionbrd  the  terms  anu  condirioiis  nf  the 
<lncl.  . ThU  die  tuition  of  fc*rms  would 

not  submit  to ; and  ik&'  ad 
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vice  of  his  friends,  he  declined  the  challenge. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  he  sent  word  to 
M4Carty  that  he  was  ready  to  accept  a regular 
challenge,  in  a proper  form.  M4Carty  paid  no 
attention  to  the  message,  but  forthwith  publish- 
ed Mason  as  a coward.  Mason  then  sent  a 
challenge  to  M‘Carty,  which  M‘Carty  declined 
on  the  ground  of  alleged  cowardice  in  Mason, 
as  shown  by  his  refusal  to  fight  in  the  first  in- 
stance. At  this  juncture  a number  of  Mason’s 
friends  united  in  a letter,  begging  him  to  take 
no  further  notice  of  M‘Carty.  Although  Ma- 
son was  burning  under  a sense  of  the  wrongs 
he  had  received,  he  yielded  to  their  entreaties, 
and  the  affair  was,  to  all  appearances,  at  an  end. 

Some  months  afterward,  however,  while  rid- 
ing to  Richmond  in  the  stage,  with  a gentleman 
of  high  military  and  political  standing  [Gener- 
al Jackson],  he  was  told  that  he  ought  to  chal- 
lenge M4Carty  again.  This  he  decided  to  do 
as  soon  as  he  reached  Richmond.  It  was  in 
vain  that  his  friends  now  endeavored  to  dis- 
suade him.  He  would  not  listen  to  their  ap- 
peals. In  the  language  of  the  card  subsequent- 
ly published  by  them,  “ he  had  resolved  on  chal- 
lenging Mr.  McCarty,  in  opposition  to  all  the 
advice  which  they  gave,  and  all  the  efforts  which 
they  made  to  dissuade  him.”  To  free  himself 
from  the  embarrassments  and  restraints  imposed 
by  the  laws  of  Virginia  in  regard  to  dueling,  or 
influenced,  perhaps,  by  a determination  not  to 
violate  her  statutes  while  holding  her  commis- 
sion, he  resigned  his  commission  as  General  of 
Militia,  made  his  will,  and  addressed  McCarty 
an  invitation  to  the  field.  In  this  note,  which, 
better  than  any  description,  portrays  tho  spirit 
in  which  the  controversy  was  conducted,  he 
says : “I  have  resigned  my  commission  for 
the  special  and  sole  purpose  of  fighting  you ; 
and  I am  now  free  to  accept  or  send  a chal- 
lenge and  to  fight  a duel.  The  public  mind 
has  become  tranquil,  and  all  suspicion  of  the 
further  prosecution  of  our  quarrel  having  sub- 
sided, we  can  now  terminate  it  without  being 
arrested  by  the  civil  authority,  and  without  ex- 
citing alarm  among  our  friends I am 

extremely  anxious  to  terminate  at  once  and 

forever  this  quarrel.  My  friends and 

are  fully  authorized  to  act  for  me  in  every  par- 
ticular. Upon  receiving  from  you  a pledge  to 
fight,  they  are  authorized  and  instructed  at  once 
to  give  the  challenge  for  me,  and  to  make  im- 
mediately every  necessary  arrangement  for  the 
duel,  on  any  terms  you  may  prescribe.” 

This  note,  which  fully  betrays  Mason’s  in- 
flexibility of  purpose,  and  which,  it  is  stated, 
was  never  read  by  M‘Carty,  was  written  before 
any  interview  had  taken  place  between  General 
Mason  and  his  seconds,  and  was  inclosed  to 
them  in  a letter  containing  positive  instructions 
for  their  government  He  "writes  them  : “You 
will  present  the  inclosed  communication  to  Mr. 
John  M‘Carty,  and  tell  him  at  once  that  you 
are  authorized  by  me  to  challenge  him,  in  the 
event  of  his  pledging  himself  to  fight.  If  he 
will  give  the  pledge,  then  I desire  that  you  will 


instantly  challenge  him  in  my  name  to  fight  a 

duel  with  me Agree  to  any  terms  that 

he  may  propose,  and  to  any  distance — to  three 
feet,  his  pretended  favorite  distance — or  to  three 
inches,  should  his  impetuous  and  rash  courage 
prefer  it.  To  any  species  of  fire-arms — pistols, 
muskets,  or  rifles — agree  at  once.” 

Acting  under  these  instructions,  Mason’s  sec- 
onds called  on  M'Carty,  as  the  bearers  of  his 
challenge.  M4Carty  again  refused  to  receive 
any  communication  from  Mason,  for  the  same 
reason  as  before.  A violent  personal  alterca- 
tion then  took  place  between  M4Carty  and  one 
of  Mason’s  seconds,  the  latter  insisting  strong- 
ly that  the  challenge  should  be  received  and 
accepted,  and  the  former  obstinately  declining 
to  receive  it.  The  quarrel  became  so  violent 
that  the  parties  were  near  fighting.  At  last, 
Mason’s  seconds  having  threatened  to  post 
M‘Carty  as  a coward  unless  ho  accepted  the 
challenge,  M‘Carty  agreed  to  fight.  It  would 
appear  from  this,  that  though  Mason’s  friends 
in  general,  and  even  one  of  his  seconds,  strove 
to  prevent  the  duel,  it  was  forced  upon  M4Carty 
by  the  other. 

If  the  spirit  which  animated  Mason  in  this 
unfortunate  controversy  was  headlong  and  un- 
compromising, that  which  impelled  M ‘Cartv 
was  apparently  none  the  less  so.  It  is  said 
he  would  consent  to  no  meeting  that  afforded 
any  possibility  for  the  escape  of  either.  Reck- 
lesB  of  his  own  life,  he  determined  that  if  he 
fell  his  antagonist  should  fall  with  him.  He 
therefore  would  only  consent  to  meet  Mason  on 
such  terms  as  must,  in  all  probability,  result  in 
the  destruction  of  both. 

With  this  object  in  view  in  accepting  the 
challenge,  his  first  proposal  is  said  to  have  been 
that  he  and  Mason  should  leap  together  from 
the  dome  of  the  capitol.  This  was  declined  as 
wholly  unsanctioned  by  the  Code.  He  next  pro- 
posed “to  fight  on  a barrel  of  powder,”  “which 
was  objected  to,”  say  the  seconds,  “ as  not  ac- 
cording with  established  usages,  as  being  with- 
out example,  and  as  calculated  to  establish  a 
dangerous  precedent.”  He  next  proposed  to 
fight  with  dirks,  in  a hand-to-hand  encoun- 
ter. This  was  also  declined  for  a like  reason. 
His  final  proposition  was  to  fight  with  mus- 
kets, charged  with  buck-shot,  at  ten  feet  distance . 
These  terms  were  hardly  less  calculated  to  in- 
sure a fatal  result  to  both  than  those  which  had 
been  previously  objected  to ; but,  desperate  as 
they  were,  since  they  were  clearly  within  Ma- 
son’s letter  of  instructions,  and  perhaps  were 
not  considered  “as  calculated  to  establish  a 
dangerous  precedent,”  they  were  finally,  with 
some  modifications,  accepted.  The  distance,  it 
was  agreed,  should  be  twelve  feet,  instead  of 
ten,  and  a single  ball  was  substituted  for  buck- 
shot. 

In  extenuation  of  the  unusual  terms  of  com- 
bat proposed  by  M4Carty,  it  is  said  that  he 
was  exceedingly  averse  to  fighting  his  cousin, 
and  desired  to  escape  the  acceptance  of  the 
challenge,  if  he  could  possibly  do  so  without  in- 
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earring  the  imputation  of  cowardice ; and  that 
he  could  see  no  other  way  of  escape  than  by 
naming  such  terms  as  Mason’s  friends  were  not 
likely  to  agree  to.  Mason  appears  to  have  been 
aware  of  his  desire  to  avoid  a conflict ; for  in 
his  correspondence  he  seems  to  have  appre- 
hended some  difficulty  in  extracting  from  him 
a pledge  to  fight.  This  pledge,  it  seems,  was 
given;  but  even  the  desperate  terms  Anally 
proposed  did  not  have  the  designed  effect  of 
causing  them  to  be  rejected. 

On  Friday  evening,  the  6th  of  February,  the 
parties  drove  out  to  Bladensburg,  accompa- 
nied by  their  friends,  that  they  might  be  con- 
venient to  the  ground  on  the  following  morning. 
The  intervening  time  was  spent  in  completing 
their  preparations.  One  man  remembers  that 
his  father,  a blacksmith,  was  called  up  at  mid- 
night to  repair  one  of  the  muskets.  He  sus- 
pected the  purpose  for  which  the  weapon  was 
to  be  used,  and  sturdily  refused  to  mend  it. 
His  scruples,  however,  were  Anally  quieted,  and 
he  was  induced  to  exercise  his  craft  upon  it  by 
being  told  that  it  was  to  be  used  in  a shooting- 
match  that  was  to  take  place  the  following 
day.  And  so  it  was ; but  the  worthy  black- 
smith little  knew  the  stake  that  was  to  be  shot 
for. 

On  Saturday  morning,  the  6th  of  February, 
1819,  fct  eight  o’clock,  the  parties  met.  The 
contemplated  meeting,  it  is  said,  was  gener- 
ally known  at  Bladensburg,  and  many  of  the 
citizens  accompanied  or  followed  them  to  the 
ground  to  witness  the  encounter.  It  was  snow- 
ing violently  at  the  time. 

The  ground  selected  for  the  combat  was  not 
the  usual  path  near  the  road,  but  another  and 
similar  path  just  around  the  point  of  the  hill  on 
the  right,  about  two  hundred  yards  from  the 
bridge.  Mason  had  on,  at  the  time,  a large 
overcoat  with  long  skirts;  M*Carty,  notwith- 
standing the  severity  of  the  weather,  presented 
himself  stripped  to  his  shirt,  and  with  his  sleeves 
rolled  up,  that  he  might  have  the  free  use  of  his 
arms.  All  the  preliminaries  having  been  ar- 
ranged, the  parties  were  placed — M‘Carty  facing 
up  the  brook,  and  Mason  down — and  then,  at 
the  word,  with  the  muzzles  of  their  muskets  al- 
most in  contact,  both  flred.  Mason  fell  dead, 
his  life  literally  blown  out  of  him.  M*Carty 
was  severely  wounded,  his  antagonist’s  ball 
entering  his  left  wrist,  and  tearing  its  way 
through  the  muscles  of  his  arm  toward  his 
shoulder.  That  both  were  not  killed  seems 
little  less  than  a miracle. 

Mason’s  musket  is  said  to  have  caught  in  the 
skirt  of  his  long  overcoat,  as  he  was  in  the  act 
of  raising  it  to  his  shoulder ; and  to  this  acci- 
dent, as  it  unsettled  his  aim,  it  is  thought 
M‘Carty  was  indebted  for  his  life. 

^ Mason  never  spoke  from  the  time  he  took 
his  place  upon  the  ground.  He  lay  nearly  as 
he  fell.  On  his  person  were  found  letters  to 
his  relatives  and  friends  in  regard  to  the  dispo- 
sition of  his  body  in  case  of  his  death.  Three 
distinct  wounds  were  discovered  in  his  left  side, 


besides  one  in  his  left  elbow.  This  circum- 
stance at  Arst  gave  rise  to  a suspicion  of  foul 
play  on  the  part  of  M‘Carty;  but  by  a post- 
mortem examination  it  was  ascertained  that  the 
ball  had  struck  the  elbow-bone,  and  had  been 
split  into  three  parts,  each  of  which  had  entered 
the  body.  These  parts  were  weighed,  and  were 
found  to  correspond  nearly  with  the  weight  of 
the  ball  that  had  been  agreed  upon. 

The  seconds  of  General  Mason  conclude  their 
account,  published  at  the  time,  by  saying  44  that 
the  affair,  although  fatally,  was  honorably  termi- 
nated,” and  that  the  deportment  of  the  friends 
of  Mr.  M‘Carty,  “throughout  the  whole  busi- 
ness, was  perfectly  correct.” 

For  several  days  afterward  the  spot  exhibited 
melancholy  evidences  of  this  terrible  conflict. 
The  ground  was  dark  with  gore,  and  the  bushes, 
for  some  distance  around,  were  bespattered  with 
blood,  and  hung  with  shreds  of'  clothing  and 
fragments  of  flesh,  blown  from  the  body  of  the 
slain  by  the  force  of  the  explosion. 

M‘Carty  recovered  from  the  wound  in  his 
arm,  but  never  from  the  more  fatal  wound 
inflicted  upon  his  mind  by  this  unnatural  en- 
counter. He  had  escaped  death,  but  he  could 
not  escape  the  recollection  of  that  fearful  fleld. 
If  his  after-life  can  be  taken  as  furnishing  any 
indication  of  his  feelings,  bitterly  did  he  repent 
that  he  had  been  induced  to  swerve  from  his 
original  determination  not  to  engage  in  this 
contest.  We  have  been  told,  by  those  who 
knew  him,  that  from  that  hour  he  was  changed, 
and  that  the  laws  against  dueling  are  provided 
with  no  penalties  so  terrible  as  those  he  suffered 
to  the  end  of  his  existence. 

BARRON  AND  DECATUR 

The  next  fatal  affair  upon  this  ground  was 
that  which  took  place  on  the  22d  of  March, 
1820,  between  James  Barron  and  Stephen  De- 
catur, both  post-captains  in  the  American  Navy. 
It  was  the  most  melancholy  of  all,  only  because 
the  parties  were  the  more  widely  known.  If 
there  had  been  no  other  combat  to  signalize  the 
spot,  this  alone  would  have  made  it  forever  mem- 
orable. Decatur  was  in  the  vigor  of  his  man- 
hood, add  in  the  zenith  of  his  fame.  The  bril- 
liant heroism  he  had  displayed  on  several  try- 
ing occasions  had  fully  tested  the  mettle  of  the 
man,  and  made  him  the  glory  of  the  navy  and 
the  pride  of  the  nation.  When,  therefore,  the 
intelligence  gradually  spread  that  Decatur  had 
fallen,  a gloom  overshadowed  the  land,  and  a 
nation  was  bowed  in  sorrow  over  his  grave. 

The  causes  which  led  to  this  fatal  encounter 
had  been  accumulating  for  a series  of  years. 
In  1807,  Commodore  Barron,  then  in  command 
of  the  frigate  Chesapeake,  left  the  port  of  Nor- 
folk with  his  vessel  so  unprepared  for  defense 
that,  on  meeting  the  British  jhip  Leopard,  he 
was  compelled  to  lie  to,  submit  his  vessel  to 
search,  and  allow  several  of  his  seamen,  claimed 
as  British  deserters,  to  be  taken  from  his  decks, 
without  flring  a gun.  This  affair  aroused  great 
indignation  throughout  the  country,  and  was 
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one  of  the  causes  of  the  last  war  with  Great 
Britain,  A Court  of  Inquiry,  which  was  con- 
vened to  investigate  the  conduct  of  Barron  on 
this  occasion,  deemed  that  the  facts  were  suffi- 
ciently grave  to  entitle  them  to  the  considera- 
tion of  a court-martial.  A court-martial  was 
subsequently  held,  and  the  result  was,  that  Com- 
modore Barron  was  suspended  from  the  service. 
Commodore  Decatur  was  a member  of  both  the 
Court  of  Inquiry  and  the  Court-martial. 

This  was  one  cause  of  Barton's  enmity ; for 
he  considered  that  Decatur,  having  formed  and 
expressed  an  opinion  from  hearing  the  evidence 
before  the  Court  of  Inquiry,  could  not  sit  on  the 
Court-martial  with  a mind  unbiased,  and  there- 
fore he  ought  not  in  honor  to  have  sat  us  one 
of  his  judges  at  all. 

Another  cause  was  this:  Commodore  Barron, 
shortly  after  his  suspension,  went  abroad  and 
resided  in  Europe  for  several  years  During 
his  absence  the  war  of  1812  broke  ont,  in  which 
the  officers  of  the  American  Navy  had  frequent 
opportunities  for  meeting  the  vessels  of  Great 
Britain  on  the  element  which  they  had  hitherto 
claimed  as  peculiarly  their  own,  and  tha  result 
was  that  they  had  fought  their  vessels  into  the 
respect  of  the  world,  and  covered  themselves 
with  glory.  After  the  war  was  over  and  peace 
declared.  Commodore  Barron  applied  for  resto- 
ration to  his  rank.  This,  Commodore  Decatur 
opposed,  lie  insisted  that  he  “ought  not  to 
be  received  again  into  the  naval  service ; that 
there  was  not  employment  enough  for  all  the 
officers  who  had  faithfully  discharged  theiv 
duty  to  their  country  in  the  hour  of  trial  ; and 
that  it  would  he  doing  an  act  of  injustice  to  em- 
ploy him  to  the  exclusion  of  any  one  of  them.1’ 
In  endeavoring  to  prevent  his  readmission,  he 


conceived  he  “was  performing  a duty  he  owed 
to  the  service,  and  that  ho  was  contributing  to 
the  preservation  ofits  respectability. M 

Such  were  the  relations  of  the  panics  up  to 
June,  1 8 1 9,  At  that  time  Commodore  Decatur 
was  residing  in  Washington  City,  and  Commo- 
dore Barron  at  Hampton,  near  Norfolk,  in  Vir- 
ginia—he  having  returned  to  this  country  in  the 
latter  part  of  ISIS,  Decatur  still  continued  to  op- 
pose the  readmission  of  Bamm  to  the  Navy,  and 
in  doing  so,  no  doubt,  expressed  bis  opinion* 
freely  and  unreservedly  “ Some  individual,  in- 
genious in  fomenting  quarrels  for  others/’  says 
Mackenzie,  “contrived  to  make  these  opinions 
the  occasion  of  a personal  difficuUy'Vbetween 
them.  At  any  rate,  the  remarks  of  Decatur  were 
so  reported  to  Barron  as  to  draw  from  him  the 
follow  ing  letter,  which  was  the  first  of  a series 
of  long  communications  between  them,  marked 
with  great  asperity  on  both  sides,  and  finally  re- 
sulting iu  the  memorable  meeting  of  the  22  d 
of  March  following : 

“IUmtton,  Virginia,  June  12, 1810. 

“ Sir, — t bate  be«n  informed  in  Norfolk  that  you  hav* 
said  that  you  could  insult  me  with  Impunity,  or  words  to 
that  effect  If  you  bare  said  ho,  you  will,  no  doubt, 
avow  it,  and  I shall  export  to  hear  from  you/’ 

To  this  Decatur  replied,  “ Whatever  I may 
have  thought  or  said  in  the  very  frequent  and  free 
conversation*  I have  had  respecting  you  and  your 
conduct  [underscored  in  the  original],  I feel  n 
thorough  conviction  that  I never  could  have 
been  guilty  of  so  much  egotism  as  to  say  that  ‘ I 
could  insult  youv(or  any  other  man)  ‘with  im- 
punity ’ ” 

Barron  apparently  accepted  this  as  a gcnernJ 
disavowal,  for  in  replying  he  says,  “Your  de- 
claration, if  I understand  it  correctly,  relieves 
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my  mind  from  the  apprehension  that  yon  had 
so  degraded  my  character  as  I had  been  in- 
duced to  allege.”  But  Decatur  was  not  dis- 
posed to  have  his  reply  construed  as  a general 
disavowal.  He  therefore  writes,  “ I request  you 
to  understand  distinctly  that  I meant  no  more 
than  to  disclaim  the  specific  and  particular  ex- 
pression to  which  your  inquiry  was  directed.” 

“As  to  the  motives  of  several  gentlemen, 

they  are  a matter  of  perfect  indifference  to 

me,  as  are  also  your  motives  in  making  such  an 
inquiry.” 

This  note  was  dated  June  29.  Four  months  i 
now  elapsed,  and  the  affair  appeared  to  be 
at  an  end.  But  during  this  period  Decatur 
had  sent  the  correspondence  to  Norfolk,  where 
it  had  been  read  by  Barron's  friends  and  com- 
mented upon.  This  caused  a renewal  of  the 
communications  between  the  parties.  Barron, 
under  date  of  October  23,  speaks  of  the  “ran- 
cor” exhibited  by  Decatur  toward  him ; of  the 
“cruel  and  unmerited  sentence”  passed  upon 
him  by  the  court  of  which  he  had  been  a mem- 
ber; and  of  the  hopes  he  had  entertained,  after 
an  exile  of  nearly  seven  years,  that  Decatur 
would  have  now  suffered  him  to  enjoy  the  so- 
lace that  his  lacerated  feelings  required.  He 
complains  that  Decatur  was  endeavoring  to  ruin 
his  reputation ; was  ungenerously  traducing  his 
character ; and  that  he  sought  to  use  their  previ- 
ous correspondence  to  his  injury,  by  sending  it  to 
Norfolk  to  bo  shown  to  some  of  his  particular 
friends,  with  a view  of  alienating  from  him  their 
attachment.  He  adds,  “ I am  also  informed  that 
you  have  tauntingly  and  boastingly  observed  that 
you  would  cheerfully  meet  me  in  the  field,  and 
hoped  I would  yet  act  like  a man.”  He  charac- 
terizes such  conduct  toward  one  situated  as  he 
is,  and  oppressed  as  he  has  been,  chiefly  through 
Decatur's  means,  as  unbecoming  an  officer  and 
a gentleman.  He  considers  Decatur  as  having 
given  the  challenge,  which  he  accepts.  “ I flat- 
ter myself,”  says  he,  “from  your  known  per- 
sonal courage,  that  you  would  disdain  any  un- 
fair advantage  which  your  superiority  in  the 
use  of  the  pistol,  and  the  natural  defect  in  my 
vision,  increased  by  age,  would  give  you.” 

Decatur  replies  in  a letter  of  great  length. 
He  had  not  sent  the  correspondence  to  Norfolk, 
he  says,  until  three  months  after  its  conclusion. 
If  it  had  alienated  his  friends  from  him,  such 
effect  was  to  be  attributed  to  the  correspondence 
itself.  The  papers  spoke  for  themselves;  he 
had  sent  them  without  written  comment. 

In  vindication  of  his  course  in  sitting  as  a 
member  of  the  court-martial  he  says,  “ I was 
present  at  the  Court  of  Inquiry  upon  you,  and 
heard  the  evidence  then  adduced  for  and  against 
you ; thence  I drew  an  opinion  altogether  un- 
favorable to  you ; and  when  I was  called  upon 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  act  as  a mem- 
ber of  the  court-martial  ordered  for  your  trial, 

I begged  to  be  excused  the  duty  on  the  ground 
of  my  having  formed  such  an  opinion.  The 
honorable  Secretary  was  pleased  to  insist  on 
my  serving.  Still  anxious  to  be  relieved  from 
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this  service,  I did,  prior  to  taking  my  seat  as  a 
member  of  the  Court,  communicate  to  your  able 
advocate,  General  Taylor,  the  opinion  I had 
formed  and  my  correspondence  with  the  Navy 
Department  upon  the  subject,  in  order  to  afford 
you  an  opportunity,  should  you  deem  it  expe- 
dient, to  protest  against  my  being  a member, 
on  the  ground  of  my  not  only  having  formed, 
but  expressed  an  opinion  unfavorably  to  you. 
You  did  not  protest  against  my  being  a mem- 
ber. Duty  constrained  me,  however  unpleasant 
it  was,  to  take  my  seat  as  a member.  I did 
so,  and  discharged  the  duty  imposed  on  me. 
You,  I find,  are  incapable  of  estimating  the  mo- 
tives which  guided  my  conduct  in  this  transac- 
tion.” 

He  declares  that  there  has  never  been  any 
personal  difference  between  them ; but  that  he 
has  entertained,  and  still  does  entertain  the 
opinion,  that  his  conduct  as  an  officer,  since 
the  affair  of  the  Chesapeake , has  been  such  as 
ought  forever  to  bar  his  readmission  into  the 
service.  He  then  gives  the  facts  on  which  he 
grounds  this  opinion : that  Barron  had  stated 
to  the  British  Consul  at  Pernambuco,  that  if 
the  Chesapeake  had  been  prepared  for  action  he 
would  not  have  resisted  the  attack  of  the  Leop- 
ard,  as  he  knew  there  were  deserters  on  board 
his  ship ; that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
knew  there  were  deserters  on  board,  and  of  the 
intention  of  the  British  to  take  them ; and  that 
the  President  caused  him  to  go  out  in  a defense- 
less state,  for  the  express  purpose  of  having  his 
ship  attacked  and  disgraced,  and  thus  attaining 
his  favorite  object  of  involving  the  United  States 
in  a war  with  Great  Britain.  Decatur’s  inform- 
ant added,  “ I am  now  convinced  that  Barron 
is  a traitor ; for  I can  call  by  no  other  name  a 
man  who  would  talk  in  this  way  to  an  English- 
man.” 

Decatur  then  pointedly  suggests  that,  as  the 
affair  of  the  Chesapeake  excited  the  indignant 
feelings  of  the  nation  and  was  one  of  the  causes 
that  produced  the  war,  it  behooved  Barron  to 
take  an  active  part  in  that  war,  for  his  own 
sake,  patriotism  out  of  the  question.  But  that, 
instead  of  being  in  the  foremost  ranks  on  an 
occasion  which  so  emphatically  demanded  his 
best  exertions,  he  remained  abroad,  without 
manifesting  any  disposition  to  return  home,  al- 
though various  opportunities  were  daily  occur- 
ring, and  though  urged  by  his  friends  to  do  so. 

With  regard  to  Barron’s  considering  himself 
as  challenged,  Decatur  says,  “I  never  invited 
you  to  the  field,  nor  have  I expressed  a hope 

that  you  would  call  me  out.”  “I  stated 

that  if  you  mode  the  call  I would  meet  you ; 
but  that,  on  all  scores,  I should  be  much  better 
pleased  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  you.  I do 
not  think  that  fighting  duels,  under  any  circum- 
stances, can  raise  the  reputation  of  any  man, 
and  have  long  since  discovered  that  it  is  not 
even  an  unerring  criterion  of  personal  courage. 

I should  regret  the  necessity  of  fighting  with  any 
man ; but  in  my  opinion,  the  man  who  makes 
arms  his  profession  is  not  at  liberty  to  decline 
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an  invitation  from  any  person  who  is  not  so  far 
degraded  as  to  be  beneath  his  notice.  Having 
incautiously  said  I would  meet  you,  I will  not 
consider  this  to  be  your  case,  although  many 
think  so ; and  if  I had  not  pledged  myself,  I 

might  reconsider  the  case.” “As  to  my  skill 

in  the  use  of  the  pistol,  it  exists  more  in  your 
imagination  than  in  reality.  For  the  last  twen- 
ty years  I have  had  but  little  practice,  and  the 
disparity  of  our  ages,  to  which  you  have  been 
pleased  to  refer,  is,  I believe,  not  more  than 
five  or  six  years.” 

“From  your  manner  of  proceeding  it  appears 
to  me  that  you  have  come  to  the  determination 
to  fight  some  one,  and  that  you  have  selected 
me  for  that  purpose ; and  I must  take  leave  to 
observe,  that  your  object  would  have  been  bet- 
ter attained  had  yoa  made  this  decision  during 
our  late  war,  when  your  fighting  might  have 
benefited  your  country  as  well  as  yourself.” 

To  this  long  letter  Barron  replies  that  a much 
more  laconic  answer  would  have  suited  his  pur- 
pose, which  was,  to  obtain  at  his  hands  honor- 
able redress  for  the  accumulated  insults  which 
he  in  particular,  of  all  his  enemies,  had  attempt- 
ed to  heap  upon  him,  in  every  shape  in  which 
they  could  be  offered.  With  regard  to  the  un- 
derscored remarks  in  the  June  correspondence, 
his  silence,  he  says,  arose  not  from  a misappre- 
hension of  them,  nor  from  a disposition  tamely 
to  submit  to  them,  but  from  a painful  and  tedi- 
ous indisposition.  He  had  not  said  that  the 
forwarding  of  the  June  correspondence  to  Nor- 
folk had  alienated  his  friends  from  him,  but 
that  it  had  been  sent  there  with  that  view.  In 
speaking  of  the  court-martial  he  meant  to  cast 
no  reflection  upon  any  of  the  members  of  it, 
saving  himself.  He  merely  intended  to  point 
out  to  him,  what  he  was  incapable  of  perceiving, 
the  indelicacy  of  his  conduct.  How  such  con- 
duct could  be  reconciled  with  the  principles  of 
common  honor  and  justice  was  to  him  inexpli- 
cable. “No  consideration,  no  power  or  author- 
ity on  earth,  could  or  ought  to  have  forced  any 
liberal,  high-minded  man  to  sit  in  a case  which 
he  had  prejudged.”  He  pronounces  the  report 
that  he  had  said,  “ If  the  Chesapeake  had  been 
prepared  for  action  he  would  not  have  resisted 
the  attack  of  the  Leopard a falsehood — a ma- 
licious, ridiculous,  absurd,  and  improbable  false- 
hood— which  no  man  would  credit  who  did  not 
wish  to  make  the  public  believe  him  an  idiot. 

With  regard  to  his  absence  from  the  country 
during  the  war,  he  says  that  Decatur,  in  search- 
ing the  Navy  Department  for  charges  against 
him,  might  have  found  there  his  letter  applying 
for  service,  as  soon  as  an  opportunity  offered, 
after  his  suspension  expired.  “And  one  let- 
ter, above  all,  you  should  not  have  passed  over 
unnoticed;  that  which  you  received  from  my 
hand,  of  May,  1803,  addressed  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  which  was  one  of  the  principal 
causes  of  your  obtaining  the  first  command  that 
you  were  ever  honored  with.”  There  were  no 
such  opportunities  for  returning  home  as  he  is 
charged  with  neglecting;  no,  not  one  within 


his  reach ; and  some  considerable  time  after  the 
news  of  the  war  reached  Denmark  it  was  not 
believed  it  would  continue  six  months.  But 
if  he  had  received  the  slightest  intimation  from 
the  Department  that  he  should  have  been  em- 
ployed on  his  return,  he  should  have  considered 
no  sacrifice  too  great  to  obtain  so  desirable  an 
object.  “A  gun-boat  under  my  own  orders 
would  not  have  been  refused.”  But  his  letter 
of  application  for  service  had  not  even  been 
honored  with  an  answer,  and  what  hope  had  he 
for  employment?  He  speaks  of  the  half  pay 
allowed  him  since  his  return,  and  even  of  that, 
not  one  cent  was  received  by  him.  “The  Gov- 
ernment was  so  good  as  to  pay  the  amount  to 
my  unfortunate  female  family,  whose  kindest 
entertainment  you  have  frequently  enjoyed.” 

In  speaking  of  Decatur’s  efforts  to  bar  his 
readmission  into  the  service,  he  says  he  has  a 
motive , not  to  be  concealed  from  the  world. 
Respecting  the  challenge  he  says,  “ It  is  true 
you  have  never  given  me  a direct,  formal,  and 
written  invitation  to  meet  you  in  the  field,  such 
as  one  gentleman  of  honor  ought  to  send  to  an- 
other. But  if  your  own  admissions,  that  you 
would  meet  me  if  I wished  it,  do  not  amount 
to  a challenge,  then  I can  not  comprehend  the 
object  or  import  of  such  declarations.”  “I 
consider  you  as  having  thrown  down  the  gaunt- 
let, and  I have  no  hesitation  in  accepting  it. 
This,  however,  is  a point  which  it  will  not  be 
for  me  or  you  to  decide ; nor  do  I view  it  as  of 
any  other  importance  than  as  respects  the  priv- 
ilege allowed  to  the  challenged  party  in  relation 
to  the  choice  of  weapons,  distance,  etc. ; about 

which  I feel  not  more  fastidious than  you 

do.  Nor  do  I claim  any  advantage  whatever 
which  I have  no  right  to  insist  upon.  Could 
I stoop  so  low  as  to  solicit  any,  I know  you  too 
well  to  believe  you  would  have  any  inclination 
to  concede  them.  All  I demand  is,  to  be  placed 
on  equal  grounds  with  you.” 

“On  the  subject  of  dueling  I perfectly  coin- 
cide with  the  opinions  you  have  expressed.  I 
consider  it  as  a barbarous  practice,  which  ought 
to  be  exploded  from  civilized  society.  But,  Sir, 
there  may  be  cases  of  such  extraordinary  and 
aggravated  insult  and  injury  received  by  an  in- 
dividual, as  to  render  an  appeal  to  arms  on  his 
part  absolutely  necessary.  Mine  I conceive  to 
be  a case  of  that  description,  and  I feel  myself 
constrained  by  every  tie  that  binds  me  to  soci- 
ety, by  all  that  can  make  life  desirable  to  me, 
to  resort  to  this  mode  of  obtaining  that  redress 
due  to  me  at  your  hands  as  the  only  alternative 
which  now  seems  to  present  itself  for  the  pre- 
servation of  my  honor.” 

Decatur  responds  that  he  has  not  challenged 
nor  does  he  intend  to  challenge  him.  “I  do 
not  consider  it  essential  to  my  reputation  that 
I should  notice  any  thing  which  may  come  from 
you,  the  more  particularly  when  you  declare 
your  sole  object  in  wishing  to  draw  the  chal- 
lenge from  me  is,  that  you  may  avail  yourself 
of  the  advantages  which  rest  with  the  chal- 
lenged. It  is  evident  that  you  think,  or  your 
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friends  for  you,  that  a fight  will  help  you ; but, 
in  fighting,  you  wish  to  incur  the  least  possible 
risk.  Now,  Sir,  not  believing  that  a fight  of 
thi9  nature  will  raise  me  at  all  in  public  esti- 
mation, but  may  even  have  a contrary  effect,  Ido 
not  feel  at  all  disposed  to  remove  the  difficul- 
ties that  lie  in  our  way.  If  we  fight,  it  must 
be  of  your  seeking,  and  you  must  take  all  the 
risk  and  all  the  inconvenience  which  usually 
attend  the  challenger  in  such  cases.” 

“ You  deny  having  made  the  communication 
to  the  British  Consul  at  Pernambuco.”  “The 
man  capable  of  making  such  a communication 
would  not  hesitate  in  denying  it ; and  until  you 
can  bring  forward  some  testimony  other  than 
your  own  you  ought  not  to  expect  that  the  tes- 
timony of  those  gentlemen  will  be  discredited.” 

With  regard  to  Barron's  expressed  desire  to 
return  and  engage  in  the  war  he  writes,  “ You 
can  not  believe  that  reporting  yourself  to  the 
Department  at  the  distance  of  four  thousand 
miles,  when  the  same  conveyance  which  brought 
your  letter  would  have  brought  yourself,  will  be 
received  as  evincing  sufficient  zeal  to  join  the 
arms  of  your  country.”  “You  deny  that  the 
opportunities  of  returning  were  frequent.  The 
custom-house  entries  at  Baltimore  and  New 
York  alone,  from  the  single  port  of  Bordeaux, 
will  show  nearly  a hundred  arrivals ; and  it  is 
well  known  that  it  required  only  a few  days  to 
perform  the  journey  from  Copenhagen  to  Bor- 
deaux.” “ Your  charge  of  my  wishing  to  obtain 
your  rank  will  apply  to  all  who  are  your  juniors 
with  as  much  force  as  to  myself.  You  have 
never  interfered  with  me  in  the  service,  and,  at 
the  risk  of  being  esteemed  by  you  a little  vain, 
I must  say  I do  not  think  you  ever  will.  Were 
I disposed  to  kill  out  of  my  way,  as  you  have 
been  pleased  to  insinuate,  those  who  interfere 
with  my  advancement,  there  are  others,  my  su- 
periors, whom  I consider  fairly  barring  my  pre- 
tensions ; and  it  would  serve  such  purpose  bet- 
ter to  begin  with  them.  You  say  you  were  the 
means  of  obtaining  me  the  first  command  I ever 
had  in  the  service.  I deny  it.  I feel  that  I owe 
my  standing  in  the  service  to  my  own  exertions 
only.”  “You  have  been  pleased  to  allude  to  my 
having  received  the  hospitality  of  your  family. 
The  only  time  I recollect  being  at  your  house 
was  on  my  arrival  from  the  Mediterranean  in 
the  Congress , fourteen  years  past  You  came 
on  board  and  dined  with  me,  and  invited  the 
. Tunisian  Embassador  and  myself  to  spend  the 
evening  with  you  at  Hampton.  I accepted  your 
invitation.  Your  having  now  reminded  me  of 
it  tends  very  much  toward  removing  the  weight 
of  obligation  I might  otherwise  have  felt  on 
this  score.” 

Decatur  concludes  by  saying,  “I  have  now 
to  inform  you  that  I shall  pay  no  further  atten- 
tion to  any  communication  you  may  make  to 
me,  other  than  a direct  call  to  the  field.” 

To  this  Barron  replies,  January  16,  1820, 
“Whenever  you  will  consent  to  meet  me  on 
fair  and  equal  grounds,  that  is,  such  as  two 
honorable  men  may  consider  just  and  proper, 


you  are  at  liberty  to  view  this  as  a call.  The 
whole  tenor  of  your  conduct  to  me  justifies  this 
course  of  proceeding  on  my  part.” 

On  the  24th  Decatur  accepts  the  call,  and 
refers  Barron  to  his  friend  Commodore  Bain- 
bridge  as  authorized  to  make  all  necessary  ar- 
rangements. Barron  replies,  February  6,  that 
Decatur's  communication  found  him  confined 
to  his  bed  with  a bilious  fever,  and  it  wa9  eight 
days  after  its  arrival  before  he  had  been  able  to 
read  it,  and  that  as  soon  as  he  was  in  a situa- 
tion to  write,  Decatur  should  hear  from  him  to 
the  point 

Barron  probably  wrote  a final  note,  but  it  is 
not  published.  This  then  closed  the  corre- 
spondence. 

And  what  a picture  does  it  present ! Here 
were  two  men  of  the  highest  grade  in  our  navy, 
each  of  unquestioned  courage,  each  expressing 
himself  strongly  against  the  practice  of  dueling, 
and  each  occupying  a position  so  elevated  that 
it  might  have  enabled  them  safely  to  disregard 
the  influences  that  control  the  actions  of  other 
men ; and  yet,  on  an  occasion  so  fitted  for  pre- 
senting to  the  world  a commanding  and  be- 
neficent example,  both  stifling  the  convictions 
of  their  better  judgment,  and  yielding  to  the  re- 
quirements of  a vitiated  public  sentiment.  But 
the  challenge  having  been  given  and  accepted, 
nothing  now  remained  but  to  arrange  the  terms 
and  time  of  meeting.  The  contest  was  likely 
to  prove  an  unequal  one.  Decatur  was  esteem- 
ed to  have  no  superior  in  the  use  of  the  pistol. 
His  skill  and  precision  were  the  theme  of  com- 
mon remark.  Besides  this,  he  had  been  a du- 
elist almost  from  his  boyhood,  and  was  well 
versed  in  all  the  practices  and  technicalities  of 
the  code.  It  is  related  of  him  that,  when  a 
young  lieutenant,  having  been  treated  with 
great  discourtesy  at  Philadelphia  by  an  officer 
of  an  India  ship,  he  challenged  him,  by  the  ad- 
vice of  his  father.  Before  going  to  the  field, 
Decatur  declared  his  intention  not  to  inflict  a 
mortal  injury  on  his  antagonist,  but  to  wound 
him  in  the  hip.  He  did  so,  escaping  himself 
unhurt.  He  had  been  engaged  in  other  diffi- 
culties, and  always  with  success. 

On  the  other  hand,  Barron  labored  under 
one  great  disadvantage.  He  was  near-sighted. 
In  a conflict  where  so  much  depends  on  a quick 
and  accurate  aim,  he  was  thoroughly  conscious 
how  much  the  chances  were  against  him  in  con- 
sequence of  this  deficiency,  to  say  nothing  of 
his  own  want  of  experience  and  Decatur’s  ac- 
knowledged superiority  as  a marksman.  This 
circumstance  will  account  for  the  persistent  en- 
deavors exhibited  by  Barron  in  his  correspond- 
ence to  draw  the  challenge  from  Decatur,  that 
he  might  secure  “the  privilege  allowed  to  the 
challenged  party  in  relation  to  the  choice  of 
weapons,  distance,”  etc.  If  he  could  succeed 
in  doing  this,  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  name  such 
terms  as  would,  in  some  degree,  remedy  his  own 
deficiencies,  and  place  him  as  nearly  as  possible 
on  an  equal  footing  with  his  more  skillful  an- 
tagonist. But  this  could  not  be  done.  He 
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plainly  saw  that  if  he  expected  to  meet  Decatur 
at  all,  he  himself  must  give  the  challenge  and 
take  the  risks.  In  wording  his  invitation,  there- 
fore, he  expressly  stipulates  for  such  terms,  in 
effect,  as  he  would  have  had  the  right  to  name 
had  the  invitation  come  from  Decatur;  terms 
by  which  no  advantage  would  result  to  Decatur 
from  his  nearness  of  vision  and  want  of  expe- 
rience. For,  he  says,  “Whenever  you  will  con- 
sent to  meet  me  on  fair  and  equal  grounds,  that 

is,  such  as  two  honorable  men  may  consider 
just  and  proper,  you  are  at  liberty  to  view  this 
as  a call.” 

The  great  difficulty,  therefore,  was  to  make 
such  arrangements  for  the  meeting  as  under  the 
circumstances  would  be  considered  *‘fair  and 
equal.”  From  the  fact  that  nearly  seven  weeks 
intervened  between  the  date  of  the  last  note 
and  the  day  named  for  the  duel,  it  is  inferred 
that  there  was  much  negotiation  between  the 
seconds  before  every  thing  was  shaped  to  the 
satisfaction  of  each.  The  arrangements,  how- 
ever, were  at  length  concluded.  The  time  fixed 
was  the  22d  of  March ; the  place,  the  ground 
near  Bladensburg ; the  weapons,  pistols,  and  the 
distance  eight  paces.  It  was  also  provided  that 
each  party,  after  being  placed,  should  raise  his 
pistol,  and  take  a deliberate  aim  at  the  other 
before  the  word  to  fire  was  given.  This,  it  was 
considered,  was  due  to  Barron  on  account  of  his 
defective  vision,  and  was  deemed  to  be  placing 
them  as  nearly  on  an  equality  as  possible. 

Of  the  spirit  and  intentions  with  which  they 
went  into  the  contest  little  is  known.  It  is  said 
of  Decatur,  that,  when  he  received  the  challenge, 
he  turned  to  Commodore  Rodgers,  after  reading 

it,  and  remarked  that  nothing  could  induce  him 
to  take  the  life  of  Barron.  He  subsequently 
stated  to  Mr.  Wirt,  who  was  in  his  confidence, 
that  he  did  not  wish  to  meet  Barron,  and  that 
“the  duel  was  forced  upon  him.”  On  the 
morning  of  the  duel,  “while  at  breakfast,”  re- 
marks Mr.  Hambleton,  “ ho  was  quite  cheerful, 
and  did  not  appear  to  have  any  desire  to  take 
the  life  of  his  antagonist ; indeed,  he  declared 
that  he  should  be  very  sorry  to  do  so.” 

The  parties  met  on  the  22d  of  March,  1820, 
in  the  same  field  upon  which  Mason  had  fall- 
en thirteen  months  before.  The  ground  select- 
ed, however,  was  different.  It  was  an  open  space 
in  the  thicket,  much  nearer  the  road,  between 
the  brook  and  the  point  of  the  hill  on  the  left. 
Commodore  Decatur  was  attended  by  Captain 
William  Bainbridge  as  his  second,  and  Commo- 
dore Barron  by  Captain  Jesse  O.  Elliott.  Sev- 
eral other  gentlemen  were  also  present,  among 
whom  were  Captains  Rodgers  and  Porter,  Dr. 
Washington,  and  Mr.  Hambleton. 

After  the  principals  had  been  placed  in  their 
respective  positions,  each  with  pistol  in  hand, 
and  ready  for  the  contest  which  was  to  result  so 
disastrously  to  Decatur,  and  to  spread  such  sor- 
row over  the  land,  Barron  addressed  Decatur, 
and  observed ; “ Sir,  1 hope,  on  meeting  in  an- 
other world,  we  shall  be  better  friends  than  in 
this,”  Decatur  responded ; “ I have  never  been 


your  enemy,  Sir.”  Nothing  more  was  said,  but 
each  now  waited  the  word. 

While  standing  thus,  only  eight  paces  dis- 
tant, each  covered  by  the  pistol  of  the  other, 
the  word  was  pronounced.  Both  fired,  and 
fired  so  nearly  at  the  same  instant,  that  there 
seemed  to  be  but  one  report. 

Both  fell.  Decatur  was  apparently  shot  dead, 
and  Barron,  to  all  appearances,  mortally  wound- 
ed. But  Decatur  revived  after  a while,  and  was 
supported  a short  distance,  when  he  sank  down 
again  near  his  antagonist. 

Then  it  was,  as  they  lay  on  the  ground  wel- 
tering in  blood,  with  their  heads  not  ten  feet 
apart,  that  a conversation  took  place  between 
them,  of  which  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  only 
fragments  have  been  preserved.  The  inter- 
view was  inexpressibly  affecting,  reminding  one, 
says  an  eye-witness,  “ of  the  closing  scene  of  a 
tragedy  — Hamlet  and  Laertes.  Barron  pro- 
posed that  they  should  make  friends  before 
they  met  in  heaven,  for  he  supposed  they  would 
both  die  immediately.  Decatur  said  he  had 
never  been  his  enemy ; that  he  freely  forgave 
him  his  death,  though  he  could  not  forgive 
those  who  had  stimulated  him  to  seek  his  life. 
One  report  says  that  Barron  exclaimed,  ‘ Would 
to  God  you  had  said  thus  much  yesterday !’ 
Their  last  interview  was  a friendly  one,  and 
they  parted  in  peace.  Decatur  knew  he  was  to 
die,  and  his  only  sorrow  was  that  he  had  not 
died  in  the  sendee  of  his  countiy. 

As  Decatur  was  being  placed  in  the  carriage, 
Barron  said  to  him,  “ Every  thing  has  been  con- 
ducted in  the  most  honorable  manner,  and  I for- 
give you  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart.” 

Decatur  was  conveyed  to  Washington,  where 
he  expired  just  before  eleven  o'clock  on  the 
same  night,  at  his  residence,  near  Lafayette 
Square.  His  house  is  still  standing.  It  is  the 
same  that  was  occupied  by  Mr.  Livingston  while 
Secretary  of  State  in  the  administration  of  Pres- 
ident Jackson,  and  subsequently  by  Mr.  Yan 
Buren,  while  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States. 

Barron  was  also  borne  to  Washington,  where 
he  was  confined  by  his  wound  until  the  10th  of 
April,  when,  being  able  to  travel,  he  left  for  his 
home  at  Hampton,  in  Virginia. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  sensation  pro- 
duced by  the  death  of  Decatur.  Some  idea 
may  be  formed  of  the  general  sentiment  of  the 
community  at  the  time,  from  the  following  obit- 
uary, which  appeared  in  the  National  Jntelli- 
oencer  the  morning  after  his  decease : 

^Postscript. — Eleven  o'clock,  Wednesday  night,  March 

22. 

“A  Hno  has  FALLZirl  Commodore  SnrexN  Da> 
oatur,  oofl  of  the  first  officer*  of  oar  navy — the  pride  of 
his  country— the  gallant  and  noble-hearted  gentleman 

—18  MO  BOBS. 

“ He  expired  a few  moments  ago,  of  the  mortal  wound 
received  in  the  duel  yesterdsy. 

“ Of  the  origin  of  the  fend  which  led  to  this  disastrous 
result,  we  know  but  what  rumor  tells.  The  event,  we 
are  rare,  will  fill  the  conntry  with  grief, 

" Mourn,  Columbia  1 for  one  of  thy  brightest  stars  Is 
set— a son  * without  fear  and  without  reproach'— in  the 
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frifhne—  of  bio  tune — in  the  prime  of  hit  usefulness — 
hts  descended  to  the  tomb.'1 

He  was  buried  the  following  Friday,  at  4 p.k. 
“ Since  the  foundations  of  the  city  were  laid,” 
says  the  Intelligencer  of  the  day  following,  “per- 
haps no  such  assemblage  of  citizens  and  stran- 
gers, on  such  an  occasion,  has  been  seen.  His 
remains  were  attended  to  the  vault  at  Kalo- 
rama,  in  which  they  were  deposited,  by  a great 
part  of  the  male  population  of  the  city  and  ad- 
jacent country,  by  nearly  all  the  officers  of 
Government,  Members  of  Congress,  and  Repre- 
sentatives of  foreign  governments  resident  here. 
Due  military  honors  were  rendered  on  the  occa- 
sion, and  minute-guns  were  fired  from  the  Navy 
Yard  during  the  procession  and  funeral  serv- 
ices. Every  incident  evinced  the  deep  sensa- 
tion which  prevailed,  and  the  volleys  of  mus- 
ketry which  announced  the  consignment  of  the 
hero's  remains  to  the  tomb,  sounded  as  the 
knell  of  departed  chivalry.” 

But  the  old  dueling  ground  is  dismantled 
now,  and  its  distinguishing  features  have  passed 
away.  The  vines  have  been  dislodged,  the 
sheltering  trees  have  been  rooted  up,  the  field 
itself  subjected  to  the  plow,  and  nothing  now 
remains  to  indicate  its  former  uses  but  the  sad 
traditions  and  melancholy  memories  that  will 
forever  cluster  around  it. 


JACK  OF  ALL  TRADES. 

▲ MATTER  OF  FACT  ROMANCE. 
[Written  exclusively  for  Harper’s  Magazine.] 
BY  CHARLES  READE, 

Author  of  44  Never  too  late  to  Mend,44  44  Christie  John- 
stone,44 etc. 

CAP  9. 

THIS  feat  kept  my  two  drunkards  in  better 
order,  and  revived  my  own  dormant  am- 
bition. I used  now  to  visit  her  by  myself,  steel 
in  hand,  to  feed  her  etc.,  and  scrape  acquaint- 
ance with  her  by  every  means — steel  in  hand. 
One  day  I was  feeding  her,  when  suddenly  I 
thought  a house  had  fallen  on  me.  I felt  my- 
self crashing  against  the  door,  and  there  I was 
lying  upon  it  in  the  passage  with  all  the  breath 
driven  clean  out  of  my  body.  Pippin  came 
and  lifted  me  up  and  carried  me  into  the  air. 
I thought  I should  have  died  before  breath 
could  get  into  my  lungs  again.  She  had  done 
this  with  a push  from  the  thick  end  of  her  pro- 
boscis. After  a while  I came  to.  I had  no 
sooner  recovered  my  breath  than  I ran  into  the 
stable,  and  came  .back  with  a pitchfork.  Pip- 
pin saw  my  intention  and  implored  me  for 
Heaven’s  sake  not  to.  I would  not  listen  to 
him:  he  flung  his  arms  round  me.  I threat- 
ened to  turn  the  steel  on  him  if  he  did  not  let 
me  go. 

“ Hark  I”  said  he,  and  sure  enough  there  she 
was  snorting  and  getting  up  her  rage.  I know 
all  about  that  said  I.  My  death  warrant  is 
drawn  up,  and  if  I dont  strike  it  will  be  signed : 
this  is  how  she  has  felt  her  way  with  all  of  them 


before  she  has  killed  them.  “ I have  but  one 
chance  of  life,”  said  I,  “and  I wont  throw  it  away 
without  a struggle.”  I opened  the  door  and 
with  a mind  full  of  misgivings  I walked  quickly 
up  to  her.  I dief  not  hesitate,  or  raise  the  ques- 
tion which  of  os  two  was  to  suffer,  I knew  that 
would  not  do.  I sprang  upon  her  like  a tiger, 
and  drove  the  pitchfork  into  her  trunk.  She 
gave  a yell  of  dismay  and  turned  a little  from 
me : I drove  the  fork  into  her  ear. 

Then  came  out  her  real  character. 

She  wheeled  round,  ran  her  head  into  a cor- 
ner, stuck  out  her  great  buttocks  and  trembled 
all  over  like  a leaf.  I stabbed  her  with  all  my 
force  for  half  an  hour  till  the  blood  poured  out 
of  every  square  foot  of  her  huge  body,  and,  dar- 
ing the  operation,  she  would  have  crept  into  a 
nut-shell  if  she  could.  I filled  her  as  full  of 
holes  as  a cloved  orange. 

The  blood  that  trickled  out  of  her  saved 
mine : and,  for  the  first  time  I walked  out  of 
her  shambles — her  master. 

One  year  and  six  months  after  we  had  land- 
ed At  New  York  to  conquer  another  Hemi- 
sphere, we  turned  tail  and  sailed  for  England 
again.  We  had  a prosperous  voyage  with  the 
exception  of  one  accident.  George  Hinde  from 
incessant  brandy  had  delirium  tremens,  and  one 
night,  in  a fit  of  it,  he  had  just  sense  enough  to 
see  that  he  was  hardly  to  bo  trusted  with  the 
care  of  himself.  “John,”  said  he  to  me,  “tie 
me  to  this  mast  hand  and  foot.”  I demurred : 
but  he  begged  me  for  Heaven’s  sake,  so  I bound 
him  hand  and  foot  as  per  order.  This  done, 
some  one  called  me  down  below,  and  whilst  I 
was  there  it  seems  George  got  very  uncomfort- 
able and  began  to  hallo  and  complain.  Up 
comes  the  Captain,  sees  a man  lashed  to  the 
mast — “ What  game  is  this?”  says  he.  “ It  is 
that  little  blackguard  John”  says  Hinde — “he 
caught  me  sleeping  against  the  mast  and  took 
a mean  advantage : do  loose  me  Captain.”  The 
Captain  made  sure  it  was  a sea  jest  and  loosed 
him  with  his  own  hands.  “Thank  you.  Cap- 
tain, says  George,  you  are  a good  fellow.  God 
bless  you  all !”  and  with  these  words  he  ran  aft 
and  jumped  into  the  sea.  A Yankee  sailor 
made  a grab  at  him  and  just  touched  his  coat, 
but  it  was  too  late  to  save  him  and  we  were 
going  before  the  wind  10  knots  an  hour.  Thus 
George  Hinde  fell  by  brandy;  his  kindred  spirit 
old  Tom  seemed  ready  to  follow  without  the 
help  of  water  salt  or  fresh.  This  man’s  face 
was  now  an  uniform  color — white,  with  a scarce 
perceptible  bluish  yellowish  tinge.  He  was  a 
moving  corpse. 

Drink  forever!  it  makes  men  thieves,  mur- 
derers, asses,  and  paupers ; but  what  about  that 
so  long  as  it  sends  them  to  an  early  grave  with 
“Beast”  for  their  friends  to  write  over  their 
tombstones,  unless  they  have  a mind  to  tell  lies 
in  a church-yard ; and  that  is  such  a common 
trick. 

Wo  arrived  at  the  month  of  the  Thames. 

Some  boats  boarded  us  with  fresh  provisions 
and  delicacies ; among  the  rest  one  I had  not 
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tasted  for  man y a day,  it  is  called  Soft  Tommy 
at  sea,  and  on  land,  bread!  The  merchant 
stood  on  tip-toe,  and  handed  a loaf  toward  me, 
and  I leaned  over  the  bulwarks  and  stretched 
down  to  him  with  a shilling  in  my  hand.  But 
as  ill  luck  would  have  it,  the  shilling  slipped 
from  my  fingers  and  fell.  If  it  had  been  some 
men’s  it  would  have  fallen  into  the  boat,  oth- 
ers’ into  the  sea  slap;  but  it  was  mine,  so  it  fell 
on  the  boat’s  very  rim  and  then  danced  to  its 
own  music  into  the  water : I looked  after  it  in 
silence ; a young  lady,  with  whom  I had  made 
some  little  acquaintance  during  the  voyage,  hap- 
pened to  be  at  my  elbow,  and  she  laughed  most 
merrily  as  the  shilling  went  down.  I remem- 
ber being  astonished  that  she  laughed.  The 
man  still  held  out  the  bread : but  I shook  my 
head.  “ I must  go  without  now,”  said  I ; the 
young  lady  was  quite  surprised,  “Why  it  is 
worth  a guinea,”  cried  she.  “ Yes  miss,”  said 
I sheepishly,  1 4 but  we  can’t  always  have  what  we 
like  you  see.  I ought  to  have  held  my  shilling 
tighter.” 

4 4 Your  shilling, ” cries  she.  “ Oh !”  and  she 
dashed  her  hand  into  her  pocket  and  took  out 
her  purse,  and  I could  see  her  beautiful  white 
fingers  tremble  with  eagerness  as  they  dived 
among  the  coin.  She  soon  bought  the  loa£ 
and,  as  she  handed  it  me,  I happened  to  look 
in  her  face  and  her  cheek  was  red  and  her  eyes 
quite  brimming  with  tears — her  quick  woman’s 
heart  had  told  her  the  truth,  that  it  was  a well 
dressed  and  tolerably  well  behaved  man’s  last 
shilling,  and  he  returning  after  years  of  travel 
to  his  native  land. 

I am  sure  until  the  young  lady  felt  for  me,  I 
thought  nothing  of  it;  I had  been  at  my  last 
shilling  more  than  once.  But  when  I saw  she 
thought  it  hard,  I began  to  think  it  was  hard, 
and  I remember  the  water  came  into  my  own 
eyes.  Heaven  bless  her,  and  may  she  never 
want  a shilling  in  her  pocket,  nor  a kind  heart 
near  her  to  show  her  the  world  is  not  all  made 
of  stone.  We  had  no  money  to  pay  our  pas- 
sage, and  we  found  Mr.  Yates  somewhat  em- 
barrassed, we  had  cost  him  a thousand  or  two 
and  no  return.  So  whilst  he  wrote  to  Mons. 
Huguet,  that  came  to  pass  in  England  which 
we  had  always  just  contrived  to  stave  off  abroad. 

The  Elephant  was  pawned ! 

And  now  I became  of  use  to  the  Proprietors. 
I arranged  with  the  mortgagees  and  they  made 
spout  a show  place.  I used  to  exhibit  her  and 
her  tricks,  and  with  the  proceeds  I fed  her  and 
Elliot  and  myself. 

We  had  been  three  weeks  in  pledge  when 
one  fine  morning  as  I was  showing  off  seated 
on  the  elephant's  back,  I heard  a French  ex- 
clamation of  surprise  and  joy.  I looked  down 
and  there  was  M.  Huguet.  I came  down  to 
him,  and  he  whose  quick  eye  saw  a way  through 
me  out  of  drunken  Elliot  gave  a loose  to  his 
feelings  and  embraced  me  a la  Francaise. 

“ Which  made  the  common  people  very  much 
to  admire,”  as  the  song  has  it : also  a polite  howl 
of  derision  greeted  our  continental  affection. 


M.  Huguet  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket  and  we 
got  out  of  limbo,  and  were  let  loose  npon  suf- 
fering humanity  once  more. 

They  talk  as  if  English  gold  did  every  thing — 
bat  it  was  French  gold  bought  ns  off,  I know 
that : for  I saw  it  come  out  of  his  pocket 

As  soon  as  we  were  redeemed,  we  took  an 
engagement  at  Astley’s  and  during  this  engage- 
ment Cadaverous  Tom,  finding  we  could  mas- 
ter her,  used  to  attend  less  and  less  to  her,  and 
more  and  more  to  brandy.  A certain  baker 
who  brought  her  loaves  every  morning  for  break- 
fast, used  to  ask  me  to  let  him  feed  her  himself. 
He  admired  her,  and  took  this  way  of  making 
her  fond  of  him— one  day  I had  left  these  two 
friends  and  their  loaves  together  for  a minute, 
when  I heard  a fearful  cry.  I knew  the  sound 
too  well  by  this  time  and  as  I ran  back  1 had  the 
sense  to  hallo  at  her ; this  saved  the  man’s  life: 
at  the  sound  of  my  voice  she  dropped  him  from 
a height  of  about  12  feet,  and  he  rolled  away 
like  a ball  of  worsted.  I dashed  in,  up  with 
the  pitchfork  and  into  her  like  lightning,  and 
while  the  blood  was  squirting  out  of  her  from  a 
hundred  little  prong  holes  the  poor  baker  limped 
away. 

Any  Gentleman  or  Lady  who  wishes  to  know 
how  a man  feels  when  seized  by  an  elephant 
preparatory  to  being  trod  on  can  consult  this 
person:  he  is  a respectable  tradesman ; his  name 
is  Johns ; he  lives  near  Astley’s  Theatre  or  used 
to,  and  for  obvious  reasons  can  tell  you  this  one 
anecdote  out  of  many  such  better  than  I can ; 
that  is  if  he  has  not  forgotten  it,  and  I dart  say 
he  hasn't — ask  him ! 

After  Astley’s,  Drury  Lane  engaged  us  to  play 
second  to  the  Lions  of  Mysore : rather  a down 
come ; but  we  went.  In  this  Theatre  we  be- 
haved wonderfully.  Notwithstanding  the  num- 
ber of  people  continually  buzzing  about  us,  we 
kept  our  temper,  and  did  not  smash  a single  one 
of  these  human  gnats  so  trying  to  our  little  fe- 
male irritability  and  feeble  nerves.  The  only 
thing  we  did  wrong  wos,  we  broke  through  a gran- 
ite mountain  and  fell  down  on  to  the  plains,  and 
hurt  our  knee,  and  broke  one  super — only  one. 

The  Lions  of  Mysore  went  a starring  to  Liv- 
erpool and  we  accompanied  them.  Whilst  wo 
were  there  the  Cholera  broke  out  in  England,  and 
M.  Huguet  summoned  us  hastily  to  France.  We 
brushed  our  hats,  put  on  our  gloves  and  walked 
at  one  stretch  from  Liverpool  to  Dover.  There 
we  embarked  for  Boulogne — D’jek,  Cadaverous 
Tom,  Wolf  skin  lamb  Pippin,  and  myself.  I 
was  now  in  Huguet’s  service  at  60  francs  a week 
as  coadjutor  and  successor  of  Cadaverous  Tom, 
whose  demise  was  hourly  expected  even  by  us 
who  were  hardened  by  use  to  his  appearance, 
which  was  that  of  the  Ghost  of  delirium  tremens. 
We  arrived  off  Boulogne  pier : but  there  we  were 
boarded  by  men  in  uniforms  and  mustaches,  and 
questions  put  about  the  cholera,  which  disease 
the  civic  authorities  of  Boulogne  were  determ- 
ined to  keep  on  the  other  side  of  the  channel. 
The  Captain’s  answer  proving  satisfactoxy  we 
were  allowed  to  run  into  the  port. 
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In  landing  any  where,  D’jek  and  her  attend- 
ants had  always  to  wait  till  the  other  passengers 
had  got  clear,  and  we  did  so  on  this  occasion. 
At  length  oar  turn  came : but  we  had  no  soon- 
er crossed  the  gang  way  and  touched  French 
ground,  than  a movement  took  place  on  the 
quay,  and  a lot  of  bayonets  bristled  in  our  faces 
and  halte  la  was  the  word.  We  begged  an  ex- 
planation ; in  answer,  an  officer  glared  with  eyes 
like  saucers  and  pointed  with  his  finger  at  El- 
liot. The  truth  flashed  on  us.  The  French- 
men were  afraid  of  Cholera  coming  oyer  from 
England,  and  here  was  a man  who  looked  plague, 
cholera,  or  death  himself  in  person.  We  re- 
monstrated through  an  interpreter,  but  Tom’s 
face  was  not  to  be  refuted  by  words.  Some 
were  for  sending  us  back  home  to  so  diseased  a 
country  as  this  article  must  have  come  out  of ; 
but  milder  measures  prevailed.  They  set  apart 
for  our  use  a little  corner  of  the  Quay  and  there 
they  roped  us  in  and  sentineled  us.  And  so 
for  four  days,  in  the  polished  kingdom  of  France, 
we  dwelt  in  a hut  ruder  far  than  any  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ohio.  Drink  forever!  At  last 
as  Tom  Coffin  got  neither  a worse  nor  a better 
color,  they  listened  to  reason,  and  let  us  loose 
upon  the  nation  at  large,  and  away  we  tramped 
for  Paris.  Times  were  changed  with  us  in  one 
respect,  we  no  longer  marched  to  certain  Vic- 
tory: our  long  ill-success  in  America  had  less- 
ened our  arrogance,  and  we  crept  along  toward 
Paris.  But  luckily  for  us  we  had  now  a presid- 
ing head,  and  a good  one.  The  soul  of  business 
is  puffing ; and  no  man  puffed  better  than  our 
chief,  Huguet.  Half-way  between  Boulogne 
and  Paris  we  were  met  by  a Cavalier  carrying 
our  instructions,  how  we  were  to  enter  Paris, 
and,  arrived  at  S.  Denis,  instead  of  going  straight 
on  we  skirted  the  Town  and  made  our  formal 
entry  by  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  and  the  Arch  of 
Triumph.  Huguet  had  come  to  terms  with 
Franconi,  and,  to  give  D’jek’s  engagement  more 
public  importance,  Franconi's  whole  troop  were 
ordered  out  to  meet  us  and  escort  us  in.  They 
paraded  up  and  down  the  Champs  Elysees  first  { 
to  excite  attention  and  inquiry,  and,  when  the 
public  were  fairly  agog,  our  cavalcade  formed 
outside  the  barrier,  and  came  glittering  and 
prancing  through  the  arch.  An  Elephant  has 
her  ups  and  her  downs,  like  the  rest.  D’jek, 
the  despised  of  Kentucky  and  Virginia,  burst 
on  Paris,  the  centre  of  a shining  throng.  Fran- 
coni's bright  Amazons  and  exquisite  Cavaliers 
rode  to  and  fro  our  line  carrying  sham  messages 
with  earnest  faces:  D'jek  was  bedecked  with  rib- 
bons and  seemed  to  tread  more  majestically  and 
our  own  hearts  beat  higher,  as,  amidst  grace  and 
l>eauty  and  pomp,  sun  shining — hats  waving — 
feathers  bending  — mob  cheering  — trumpets 
crowing  — and  flints  striking  fire,  we  strode 
proudly  into  the  great  City,  the  capital  of  pleas- 
ure. 

CAP  10. 

These  were  bright  days  to  me.  I was  set  over 
Old  Tom — fancy  that:  and  my  salary  doubled 
his:  I bad  fifty  francs  a week,  and  cleared  as 


much  more  by  showing  her  privately  in  her  sta- 
ble. * 

Money  melts  in  London;  it  evaporates  in 
Paris.  Pippin  was  a great  favorite  both  with 
men  and  women  behind  the  Scenes  at  Franco- 
nf  s : he  introduced  me  to  charming  companions 
of  both  sexes ; gayety  reigned,  and  tin  and  morals 
“made  themselves  air,  into  which  they  vanish- 
ed”— Shakspere. 

Toward  the  close  of  her  engagement  D’jek 
made  one  of  her  mistakes ; she  up  with  the  right- 
ful heir  and  broke  his  ribs  against  the  side  scenes. 

We  nearly  had  to  stop  her  performances ; we 
could  not  mend  our  rightful  heir  by  next  night, 
and  substitutes  did  not  pour  in.  “I  wont  go  on 
with  her,”  “I  wont  play  with  her,”  was  a cry 
that  even  the  humblest  and  neediest  began  to 
raise.  I am  happy  to  say  that  she  was  not  un- 
der my  superintendence  when  this  rightful  heir 
came  to  grief. 

And  now  the  Cholera  came  to  Paris,  and 
Theatricals  of  all  sorts  declined,  for  there  was 
a real  tragedy  playing  in  every  street.  The 
deaths  were  very  numerous  and  awfully  sudden ; 
people  were  struck  down  in  the  streets  as  if 
by  lightning : gloom  and  terror  hung  over  all. 
When  this  terrible  disease  is  better  known  it 
will  be  found  to  be  of  the  nature  of  strong  pois- 
on and  its  cure,  if  any,  will  be  strychnine,  bella 
donna,  or  likelier  still  some  quick  and  deadly 
mineral  poison  that  kills  the  healthy  with  cramps 
and  discoloration.  * 

In  its  rapid  form  Cholera  is  not  to  be  told 
from  quick  poison,  and  hence  sprung  up  among 
the  lower  order  in  Paris  a notion  that  wholesale 
poisoning  was  on  foot. 

Pippin  and  I were  standing  at  the  door  of  a 
wine  shop  waiting  for  our  change ; his  wild  ap- 
pearance attracted  first  one  then  another:  lit- 
tle knots  of  people  collected  and  eyed  us : then 
they  began  to  talk  and  murmur  and  cost  suspi- 
cious glances.  “ Come  away”  said  Pippin  rath- 
er hastily.  We  walked  off— they  walked  after 
us  increasing  like  a snow  ball,  and  they  mur- 
mured louder  and  louder.  1 asked  Pippin  what 
the  fools  were  gabbling  about ; he  told  me,  they 
suspected  us  of  being  the  poisoners ; at  this  I 
turned  round  and  being  five  feet  four,  and  En- 
glish, was  for  instantly  punching  some  of  their 
heads;  but  the  athletic  pacific  Italian  would 
not  hear  of  it,  much  less  co-operate : and  now 
they  surrounded  us  just  at  the  comer  of  one  of 
the  bridges,  lashing  themselves  into  a fury,  and 
looking  first  at  us  and  then  at  the  river  below. 
Pippin  was  as  white  as  death,  and  I thought  it 
was  all  up  myself,  when  by  good  luck  a troop 
of  mounted  Gens  d’armes  issued  from  the  Pal- 
ace. Pippin  hailed  them,  they  came  up  and  after 
hearing  both  sides  took  us  under  their  protection 
and  off  we  marched  between  two  files  of  cavalry, 
followed  by  the  curses  of  a superficial  populace. 
Extremes  dont  do.  Pippin  was  the  color  of  ink. 
Elliot  of  paper : both  their  mugs  fell  under  sus- 
picion and  nearly  brought  us  to  grief. 

Franconi  dosed,  and  D’jek  Huguet  and  Co. 
started  on  a provincial  tour.  They  associated 
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themselves  on  this  occasion  with  Michelet,  who 
had  some  small  wild  animals,  such  as  lions  and 
tigers  and  leopards. 

Our  first  move  was  to  Versailles.  Here  we 
boilt  a show  place  and  exhibited  D'jek,  not  as 
an  Actress  but  as  a private  Elephant  in  which 
capacity  she  did  the  usual  Elephant  business, 
besides  a trick  or  two  that  most  of  them  have 
not  brains  enough  for ; whereof  anon. 

For  Michelet  was  the  predecessor  of  Van  Am- 
burgh  and  Carter,  and  did  every  thing  they  do 
a dozen  years  before  they  were  ever  heard  of ; 
used  to  go  into  the  Lions’  den,  pull  them  about, 
and  put  his  head  down  their  throats,  and  their 
paws  round  his  neck  etc.  etc. 

I observed  this  man  and  learned  something 
from  him : Besides  that  general  quickness  and 
decision  which  is  necessary  with  wild  animals, 
I noticed  that  he  was  always  on  the  look  out 
for  mischief  and  always  punished  it  before  it 
came.  Another  point,  he  always  attacked  the 
offending  part  and  so  met  the  evil  in  front ; for 
instance,  if  one  of  his  darlings  curled  a lip  and 
showed  a tooth,  he  hit  him  over  the  mouth  that 
moment  and  nowhere  else : if  one  elongated  a 
claw  he  hit  him  over  the  foot  like  lightning.  He 
read  the  whole  crew,  as  I had  learned  to  read 
D’jek,  and  conquered  their  malice  by  means  of 
that  marvelous  cowardice  which  they  all  show 
if  they  can  see  no  signs  of  it  in  you. 

There  are  no  two  ways  with  wild  beasts.  If 
there  is  a single  white  spot  in  your  heart — leave 
them : for  your  life  will  be  in  danger  every  mo- 
ment. If  you  can  despise  them,  and  keep  the 
rod  always  in  sight,  they  are  your  humble  serv- 
ants, nobody  more  so. 

Our  Exhibition,  successful  at  first,  began  to 
flag ; so  then  the  fertile  brain  of  M.  Huguet  had 
to  work.  He  proposed  to  his  partner  to  provide 
a tiger,  and  he  would  furnish  a Bull,  and  “we 
will  have  a joint  stock  fight  like  the  King  of 
Oude.”  Michelet  had  his  misgivings,  but  Hu- 
guet overruled  him.  That  ingenious  gentleman 
then  printed  bills  advertising  for  a certain  day 
“ a fight  between  a real  Bengal  tiger,  and  a fero- 
cious Bull  that  had  just  gored  a man  to  death.” 
This  done,  he  sent  me  round  the  villages  to  find 
and  hire  a bull — “mind  you  get  a mild  one,  or 
I shall  have  to  pay  for  a hole  in  the  tiger’s  leath- 
er.” I found  one  which  the  owner  consented 
to  risk  for  so  much  money  down,  and  the  dam- 
age he  should  sustain  from  Tiger  to  be  valued 
independently  by  two  farmers  after  the  battle. 

The  morning  of  the  fight  Pippin  and  I went 
for  our  Bull,  and  took  him  out  of  the  yard  to- 
ward Versailles ; but  when  we  had  gone  about 
two  hundred  yards,  he  became  uneasy,  looked 
round,  sniffed  about,  and  finally  turned  round 
spite  of  all  our  efforts,  and  paced  home  again. 
We  remonstrated  with  the  Proprietor — “Oh,” 
said  he,  “I  forgot — he  wont  start  without  the 
wench !”  So  the  wench  in  question  was  sent 
for— (his  companion  upon  amatory  excursions). 
She  went  with  us  and  launched  us  toward  Ver- 
sailles. This  done,  she  returned  home,  and  we 
marched  on ; but  before  we  had  gone  a furlong, 


Taurus  showed  symptoms  of  uneasiness ; these 
increased,  and  at  last  he  turned  round  and 
walked  tranquilly  home.  We  hung  upon  him, 
thrashed  him  and  bullied  him  all  to  no  purpose. 
His  countenance  was  placid,  but  his  soul  re- 
solved, and — he  walked  home  slowly,  but  inev- 
itably. So  then  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to 
let  him  have  the  wench  all  the  way  to  the  Tiger, 
and  she  would  not  go  to  Versailles  till  she  had 
put  on  some  terrific  finery — short  waist,  coal 
scuttle  bonnet  etc.,  more  time  lost  with  that — 
and,  when  we  did  arrive  in  the  Arena,  the  spec- 
tators were  tired  of  waiting.  The  Bull  stood  in 
the  middle  confused  and  stupid.  The  Tiger 
was  in  his  cage  in  a corner : we  gave  him  time 
to  observe  his  prey  and  then — we  opened  the 
door  of  his  cage. 

A shiver  ran  through  the  audience ; they  were 
all  seated  in  boxes  looking  down  on  the  Area. 

A moment  more  and  the  furious  animal  would 
spring  upon  his  victim  and  his  fangs  and  claws 
sink  deep  into  its  neck  etc.  etc. — vide  Books  of 
Travels. 

One  moment  succeeded  to  another  and  no- 
thing occurred.  The  ferocious  animal  lay  quiet 
in  his  cage,  and  showed  no  sign.  So  then  we 
poked  the  ferocious  animal — he  snarled,  but 
would  not  venture  out.  When  this  had  lasted 
a long  time  the  spectators  began  to  doubt  his 
ferocity,  and  to  hiss  him.  So  1 got  a red  hot 
iron  and  nagged  him  behind.  He  gave  a yell 
of  dismay  and  went  into  the  arena  like  a shot. 
The  poor  wretch,  naturally  timorous,  was  in  a 
paroxysm  of  fear.  He  took  no  notice  of  the 
bull,  all  he  thought  of  was  escape  from  the  hor- 
rors that  surrounded  him,  winged  by  terror  he 
gave  a tremendous  spring  and  landed  his  fere 
paws  in  the  Boxes.  There  he  stuck  and  looked 
at  the  Spectators  glaring.  They  rushed  out 
yelling.  He  dug  his  hind  claws  into  the  wood 
work  and  by  slow  and  painful  degrees  clambered 
into  the  boxes.  When  he  got  in  the  young  and 
active  were  gone  home,  and  he  ran  down  the 
stairs  among  the  old  people  that  could  not  get 
clear  so  quick  as  the  rest.  He  was  so  frighten- 
ed at  the  people  that  he  skulked  and  hid  him- 
self in  a corn-field  and  the  people  were  so  fright- 
ened at  him  that  they  ran  homo  and  locked  their 
street  doors.  So  one  coward  made  many. 

They  thought  the  poor  wretch  had  attacked 
them,  and  the  journal  the  next  day  maintained 
this  view  of  the  transaction,  and  the  town  to  this 
day  believes  it.  We  netted  our  striped  coward 
with  four  shutters  and  kicked  him  into  his  cage. 

The  Bull  went  home  with  “the  wench,”  and 
to  this  day  his  thick  skull  has  never  compre- 
hended what  the  deuce  he  went  to  Versailles  for. 

Thus  did  we  compete  with  the  King  of  Oudo. 

We  marched  southward  through  Orleans 
Tours  etc.  to  Bordeaux,  and  were  pretty  well 
received  in  all  these  places,  except  at  one  small 
place  whose  name  I forget.  Here  they  hissed 
her  out  of  the  Town  at  sight.  It  turned  out  she 
had  been  there  before  and  pulverized  a brush- 
maker,  a popular  man  among  them. 

Soon  after  Bordeaux  we  quarreled  with  the 
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lions;  they,  in  their  infernal  conceit  thought 
themselves  more  attractive  than  D’jek,  it  is  vice 
versa  and  by  a long  chalk — said  D’jek  and  Co. 
The  parties  growled  a hit,  then  parted  to  meet 
no  more  in  this  world. 

From  Bordeaux  we  returned  by  another  route 
to  Paris,  for  we  were  only  starring  it  in  the  in- 
terval of  our  engagement  as  an  Actress  with 
Franconi.  We  started  one  morning  from  * * * 
with  light  hearts,  our  faces  being  turned  toward 
the  gay  City.  Elliot  Pippin  and  I.  Elliot  and 
I walked  by  the  side  of  the  Elephant,  Pippin 
some  forty  yards  in  the  rear.  He  never  trusted 
himself  nearer  to  her  on  a march. 

We  were  plodding  along  in  this  order,  when, 
all  in  a moment,  without  reason  or  warning  of  j 
any  sort,  she  spun  round  between  us  on  one 
heel,  like  a thing  turning  on  a pivot,  and  strode 
back  like  lightning  at  Pippin.  He  screamed 
and  ran,  but  before  he  coukl  take  a dozen  steps, 
she  was  upon  him,  and  struck  him  down  with 
her  trunk,  and  trampled  upon  him.  She  then 
wheeled  round  and  trudged  back  as  if  she  had 
merely  stopped  to  brush  off  a fly,  or  pick  up  a 
stone.  After  the  first  moment  of  stupefaction 
both  Elliot  and  I had  run  after  her  with  all  the 
speed  we  had — but  so  rapid  was  her  movement 
and  so  instantaneous  the  work  of  death,  that  we 
only  met  her  on  her  return  from  her  victim.  I 
will  not  shock  the  reader  by  describing  the  state 
in  which  we  found  our  poor  comrade ; but  he 
was  crushed  to  death : he  never  spoke,  and  1 
believe,  and  trust  he  never  felt  any  thing  for  the 
few  minutes  the  breath  lingered  in  his  body.  We 
kneeled  down  and  raised  him  and  spoke  to  him 
but  he  could  not  hear  us.  When  D’jek  got  her 
will  of  one  of  us,  all  our  hope  used  to  be  to  see 
the  man  die ; and  so  it  was  with  poor  dear  Pip- 
pin : mangled,  and  life  impossible,  we  kneeled 
down  and  prayed  to  God  for  his  death,  and  by 
Heaven  s mercy,  I think  in  about  four  minutes 
from  the  time  he  got  his  death  blow,  his  spirit 
passed  away,  and  oar  well  beloved  comrade  and 
friend  was  nothing  now  bat  a lump  of  clay  on 
our  hands. 

We  were  some  miles  from  any  town  or  vil- 
lage, and  did  not  know  what  to  do,  and  how  to 
take  him  to  a resting-place : at  last  we  were 
obliged  to  tie  the  body  across  the  proboscis,  and 
cover  it  as  well  as  we  could,  and  so  we  made 
his  murderess  carry  him  to  the  little  Town  of  La 
P&lice ; yes,  La  Palice.  Here  we  stopped,  and 
a sort  of  Inquest  was  held  and  M.  Huguet  at- 
tended and  told  the  old  story ; said  the  man  had 
been  cruel  to  her,  and  she  had  pat  up  with  it  as 
long  as  she  could — V erdict : 4 * Served  him  right,  ” 
and  so  we  lied  over  our  poor  friend’s  murdered 
body,  and  buried  him  with  many  sighs  in  the  lit- 
tle Churchyard  of  La  Palice,  and  then  trudged 
on  sad  and  down  cast  toward  the  gay  capital. 

CAP  11. 

I thxxk  a lesson  is  to  be  learned  from  this  sad 
story.  Too  much  fear  is  not  prudence.  Had 
poor  Pippin  walked  with  Elliot  and  me  along- 
side the  Elephant  she  dared  not  have  attacked 


him.  But  through  fear  he  kept  forty  yards  in 
the  rear,  and  she  saw  a chance  to  get  him  by 
himself ; and  from  my  knowledge  of  her  I have 
little  doubt  she-  had  meditated  this  attempt  for 
months  before  she  carried  it  out.  Poor  Pippin ! 

We  arrived  in  Paris  to  play  with  Franconi. 
Now  it  happened  to  be  inconvenient  to  Franconi 
to  fulfill  his  engagement.  He  accordingly  de- 
clined us.  M.  Huguet  was  angry  and  threat- 
ened legal  proceedings.  Franconi  answered 
“Where  is  Pippin?”  . Huguet  shut  tfp.  Then 
Franconi  followed  suit:  if  hard  pressed,  he 
threatened  to  declare  in  open  court  that  it  was 
out  of  hnmanity  alone  he  declined  to  fulfill  his 
engagement.  This  stopped  M.  Huguet’s  month 
altogether.  He  took  a place  on  the  Boulevard, 
and  we  showed  her  and  her  tricks  at  three  prices, 
and  did  a rattling  business.  Before  we  had  been 
a fortnight  in  Paris,  old  Tom  Elliot  died  at  the 
Hospital  Dubois,  and  I became  her  Vizier  at  a 
salary  of  one  hundred  francs  per  week. 

Having  now  the  sole  responsibility  I watched 
her  as  you  would  a powder  magazine  lighted  by 
gas.  I let  nobody  but  M.  Huguet  go  near  her 
in  my  absence.  This  gentleman  continued  to 
keep  her  sweet  on  him  with  lumps  of  sugar,  and 
to  act  as  her  showman  when  she  exhibited  pub- 
licly. 

One  day  we  had  a message  from  the  Tuileries, 
and  we  got  the  place  extra  clean,  and  the  King’s 
children  paid  her  a visit — a lot  of  little  chaps — 
I did  not  know  their  names,  but  I suppose  it  was 
Prince  Joinville,  Aumale,  and  cetera.  All  I 
know  is,  that  while  these  little  Louis  Philiippes 
were  coaxing  her,  and  feeding  her,  and  cutting 
about  her  and  sliding  down  her — and  I was  tell- 
ing them  she  was  a duck,  the  perspiration  was 
running  down  my  back  one  moment  and  cold 
shivers  the  next,  and  I thanked  Heaven  devoutly 
when  the  young  gents  went  back  to  their  papa 
and  mamma  and  no  bones  broken.  The  young 
gentlemen  reported  her  affability  and  my  lies  to 
the  King,  and  he  engaged  her  to  perform  gratis 
in  the  Champs  Ely  sees  during  the  three  days 
ffcte.  1500  francs  for  this. 

But  Huguet  was  penny  wise  and  pound  fool- 
ish to  agree  : for  it  took  her  gloss  off.  Showed 
her  gratis  to  half  the  city. 

Among  D’jck’s  visitors  came  one  day  a pretty 
young  lady,  a nursery  governess  to  some  noble- 
man’s children,  whose  name  I forget,  but  he 
was  English.  The  children  were  highly  amused 
with  D’jek  and  quite  loth  to  go.  The  young 
lady  who  had  a smattering  of  English^ as  I lmd 
of  French  put  several  questions  to  me.  I an- 
swered them  more  polite  than  usual  on  account 
of  her  being  pretty,  and  I used  a privilege  I had 
— *md  gave  her  an  order  for  free  admission  some 
other  day : she  came  with  only  one  child,  which 
luckily  was  one  of  those  deeply  meditative  ones 
that  occur  but  rarely,  and  only  bring  out  a word 
every  half  hour ; so  mademoiselle  and  I had  a 
chat,  which  I found  so  agreeable  that  I rather 
neglected  the  general  public  for  her.  I made 
it  my  business  to  learn  where  she  aired  the 
children  every  day,  and,  one  vacant  morning, 
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dressed  in  the  top  of  the  fashion,  I stood  before 
her  in  the  Garden  of  the  Tuileries ; she  gavfe  a 
half  start  and  a blush  and  seemed  very  much 
6truck  with  astonishment  at  this  rencontre : she 
was  a little  less  astonished  next  week  when  the 
6ame  thing  happened,  but  still  she  thought  these 
coincidences  remarkable  and  said  so.  In  short  I 
paid  my  addresses  to  Mademoiselle  * * *.  She 
was  a charming  brunette  from  Geneva,  greatly 
my  superior  in  Education  and  station.  I was  per- 
fectly conscious  of  this,  and  instantly  made  this 
calculation  “ all  the  better  for  me  if  I can  win 
her.”  But  the  reader  knows  my  character  by 
this  time  and  must  have  observed  how  large  a 
portion  of  it,  effrontery  forms.  I wrote  to  her 
every  day — sometimes  in  the  French  language, 
no,  not  in  the  French  language,  but  in  French 
words:  she  sometimes  answered  in  English 
words ; she  was  very  pretty  and  very  interest- 
ing, and  I fancied  her.  When  a man  is  in  love, 
he  can  hardly  see  difficulties.  I pressed  her  to 
marry  me,  and  I believed  she  would  consent. 
When  I came  to  this  point  the  young  lady's 
gayety  declined,  and  when  I was  painting  her 
pictures  of  our  conjugal  happiness,  she  used  to 
sigh  instead  of  brightening  at  the  picture:  at 
last  I pressed  her  so  hard  that  she  consented  to 
write  to  Geneva,  and  ask  her  parents'  consent 
to  our  union  : when  the  letter  went  I was  in 
towering  spirits ; I was  now  at  the  zenith  of  my 
prosperity  the  risks  I had  run  with  D'jek  were 
rewarded  by  a heavy  salary,  and  the  post  of 
honor  near  her,  and  now  that  I was  a little 
w eary  of  roaming  the  world  alone  with  an  ele- 
phant, Fate  had  thrown  in  my  way  a charming 
. companion  who  would  cheer  the  weary  road — 
Dreams! 

The  old  people  at  Geneva  saw  my  position 
with  another  eye.  “He  is  a servant  liable  to 
lose  his  place  at  any  moment,  by  any  one  of  a 
hundred  accidents,  and  his  profession  is  a dis- 
creditable one.  Why  he  is  a showman !” 

They  told  her  all  this  in  language  so  plain 
that  she  would  never  show  me  the  letter — I 
was  for  defying  their  advice  and  authority,  but 
she  would  not  hear  of  it.  I was  forced  to  tem- 
porize. “ In  a month’s  time”  said  I to  myself 
“her  scruples  will  melt  away.”  But  in  less 
than  a fortnight  the  order  came  for  us  to  march 
into  Flanders.  I communicated  this  cruel  order 
to  my  sweet-heart ; she  turned  pale  and  made 
no  secret  of  her  attachment  to  me  and  of  the 
pain  she  felt  at  parting.  Every  evening  before 
we  left  Paris  I saw  her,  and  implored  her  to 
trust  herself  to  me  and  leave  Paris  as  my  wife : 
She  used  to  smile  at  my  pictures  of  wedded 
happiness,  and  cry  the  next  minute  because  she 
dared  not  give  herself  and  me  that  happiness, 
but  with  all  this  she  was  firm,  and  would  not  fly 
in  her  parents'  face. 

At  last  came  a sad  and  bitter  hour. 

Hat  in  hand  as  the  saying  is,  I made  a last 
desperate  endeavor  to  persuade  her  to  be  mine, 
and  not  to  let  this  parting  take  place  at  all.  She 
was  much  agitated,  but  firm ; and  the  more  I 
said,  the  firmer  she  became.  So  at  last  I grew 


frantic  and  reprpached  her.  I called  her  a cold- 
hearted  coquette,  and  we  parted  in  anger  and 
despair. 

Away  into  the  wide  world  again,  not,  as  I 
used  to  start  on  these  Pilgrimages,  with  a stout 
heart  and  iron  nerves,  but  cold  and  weary  and 
worn  out  before  the  journey  had  begun.  As  we 
left  Paris  behind  us,  I had  but  one  feeling,  that 
the  best  of  life  was  at  an  end  for  me.  My  limbs 
took  me  along  like  machinery,  but  my  heart  was 
a lump  of  ice  inside  me,  and  I would  have  thank- 
ed any  man  for  knocking  me  on  the  bead  and 
ending  the  monotonous  farce  of  my  existence : 
ay,  gentlefolks,  even  a poor  mechanic  can  feel 
like  this  when  the  desire  of  his  heart  is  balked 
for  ever. 

Trudge!  Trudge!  Trudge!  for  ever  and 
ever. 

Tramp!  Tramp!  Tramp!  for  ever  and  ever. 

A man  gets  faint  and  weary  of  it  at  last,  and 
there  comes  a time  when  he  pines  for  a hearth- 
stone— and  a voice  he  can  believe,  a part  at  least 
of  what  it  says,  and  a Sunday  of  some  sort  now 
and  then,  and  my  time  was  come  to  long  for 
these  things  and  for  a pretty  and  honest  face 
about  me  to  stand  for  the  one  bit  of  peace,  and 
the  one  bit  of  truth  in  my  vagabond,  charlatan 
life. 

I lost  my  appetite,  and  sleep,  and  was  very 
nearly  losing  heart  altogether.  My  clothes  hung 
about  me  like  bags — I got  so  thin.  It  was  my 
infernal  occupation  that  cured  me  after  all. 
D'jek  gave  me  no  time  even  for  despair:  the 
moment  I became  her  sole  guardian  I had 
sworn  on  my  knees  she  should  never  kill  an- 
other man : judge  whether  I had  to  look  sharp 
after  her  to  keep  the  biped  from  peijury  and  the 
quadruped  from  murder.  I slept  with  her — rose 
early — fed  her — walked  twenty  miles  with  her, 
or  exhibited  her  all  day,  sometimes  did  both 
and  at  night  rolled  into  the  straw  beside  her, 
too  deadly  tired  to  feel  all  my  unhappiness ; and 
so  after  a while  time  and  toil  blunted  my  sense 
of  disappointment,  and  I trudged  and  tramped 
and  praised  D'jek's  moral  qualities  ifi  the  old 
routine ; only  npw  and  then  when  I saw  the 
country  lads  in  France  or  Belgium  going  to 
church  dressed  in  their  best  with  their  sweet- 
hearts, and  I in  prison  in  the  stable,  with  my 
four  legged  hussy  waiting  perhaps  till  dark  to 
steal  out  and  march  to  some  fresh  town,  I used 
to  feel  as  heavy  as  lead  and  as  bitter  as  worm- 
wood, and  wish  we  were  all  dead  together  by 
way  of  a change. 

A man  needs  a stout  heart  to  go  through  the 
world  at  all : but  most  of  all  he  needs  it  for  a 
roving  life  ; dont  you  believe  any  other  no  mat- 
ter who  tells  you.  With  this  brief  notice  of  my 
feelings  I pass  over  two  months  travel.  I spare 
the  reader  much  though  I dare  say  he  cant  be- 
lieve it. 

Sir,  the  veiy  names  of  the  places  I have  vis- 
ited would  fill  an  old-fashioned  map  of  Europe. 

Talk  of  Ulysses  and  his  travels,  he  never  saw 
the  tenth  part  of  what  I have  gone  through. 

It  is  a matter  of  figures.  I have  walked  with 
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D’jek  farther  than  round  the  world  during  the 
nine  years  I trudged  beside  her:  it  is  only 
24,000  miles  round  the  world.  We  found  our- 
selves after  a year’s  pilgrimage  at  Doncheray 
near  Sedan. 

Here  an  incident  occurred  that  made  another 
change.  Mons.  Huguet  was  showing  her  to  the 
public  in  his  Marechal  of  France  manner  which 
was  great  as  was  also  his  toilette.  He  sent  me 
for  something  connected  with  the  performance, 
a pistol  1 think.  I had  hardly  ten  steps  to  go, 
but  during  the  time  I was  out  of  her  sight — I 
heard  a man  cry  out  and  the  elephant  snort.  1 
ran  back  halloing  as  I came.  As  I ran  in  I 
found  the  elephant  feeling  for  something  in  the 
straw  with  her  foot,  and  the  people  rushing  out 
of  the  doors  in  dismay — the  moment  she  saw 
me  she  affected  innocence  but  trembled  from 
head  to  foot.  I drew  out  from  the  straw  a thing 
you  would  hare  taken  for  a scare  crow,  or  a bun- 
dle of  rags.  It  was  my  master  M.  Huguet — his 
glossy  hat  battered,  his  glossy  coat  stained  and 
torn  and  his  arm  broken  in  two  places : a mo- 
ment more  and  her  foot  would  have  been  on 
him  and  his  soul  crushed  out  of  his  body. 

The  people  were  surprised  when  they  saw  the 
furious  snorting  monster  creep  into  a corner  to 
escape  a little  fellow  5 feet  4 — who  got  to  the 
old  weapon,  pitchfork,  and  drove  it  into  every 
part  of  her  but  her  head.  She  hid  that  in  the 
corner  the  moment  she  saw  blood  in  my  eye. 

We  got  poor  M.  Huguet  to  bed  and  a doctor 
from  the  Hospital  to  him,  and  a sorrowful  time 
he  had  of  it,  and  so  after  standing  good  for 
twelve  years  lump  sugar  fell  to  the  ground. 
Pitchfork  stood  firm. 

At  night  more  than  a hundred  people  came 
to  see  whether  I was  really  so  hardy  as  to  sleep  j 
with  this  ferocious  animal.  To  show  them  my 
sense  of  her  I lay  down  between  her  legs.  On 
thi9  she  lifted  her  fore  feet  singly,  and  with  the 
utmost  care  and  delicacy  drew  them  back  over 
my  body. 

As  soon  as  M.  Huguefs  arm  was  set,  and 
doing  well,  he  followed  us — (we  had  got  into 
Ft-ance  by  this  time)  and  came  in  along  with 
the  public  to  admire  us,  and,  to  learn  how  the 
Elephant  stood  affected  toward  him  now,  he 
cried  out  in  his  most  ingratiating  way,  in  su- 
gared tones  I suppose  I ought  to  say,  u D’jek, 
my  boy,  D’jek.”  At  the  sound  Djek  raised  a 
roar  of  the  roost  infernal  rage,  and  Huguet  who 
knew  her  real  character  well  enough  though  he 
pretended  not  to,  comprehended  that  her  heart 
was  now  set  upon  his  extinction  malgr£  12  years 
of  lump  sugar. 

He  sent  for  me,  and  with  many  expressions 
of  friendship  offered  me  the  invaluable  animal 
for  thirty  thousand  francs.  I declined  her 
without  thanks.  “ Then  I shall  have  the  pleas- 
ure of  killing  her  to  morrow,”  said  the  French- 
man, “and  what  will  become  of  your  salary 
mon  pauvre  gallon,” 

In  short,  he  had  me  in  a fix  and  used  his 
power.  I bought  her  of  him  for  20,000  francs, 
to  be  paid  by  installments.  I gave  him  the  first 


installment,  a five  franc  piece,  and  walked  out 
of  the  wine  shop  her  sole  proprietor. 

The  sense  of  property  is  pleasant  even  when 
we  have  not  paid  for  the  article. 

That  night  I formed  my  plans:  there  was 
no  time  to  lose  because  I had  only  a thousand 
francs  in  the  world,  and.  she  ate  a 1000  francs 
a week,  or  nearly.  I determined  to  try  Ger- 
many, a poor  country,  but  one  which  being 
quite  inland  could  not  have  become  callous  to 
an  Elephant,  perhaps  had  never  seen  one.  I 
shall  never  forget  the  fine  clear  morning  I start- 
ed on  my  own  account.  The  sun  was  just  ris- 
ing, the  birds  were  tuning,  and  all  manner  of 
sweet  smells  came  from  the  fields  and  hedges. 
D’jek  seemed  to  step  out  more  majestically  than 
when  she  was  another  man’s — my  heart  beat 
high.  Eight  years  ago  I had  started  the  meanest 
of  her  slaves.  I had  worked,  slowly,  painfully, 
but  steadily  up — and  now  I was  actually  her 
lord  and  master,  and  half  the  world  before  me 
with  the  sun  shining  on  it. 

The  first  town  I showed  her  at  as  mine  was 
Verdun ; — and  the  next  day  I wrote  to  Mad- 
emoiselle * * * at  Paris  to  tell  her  of  the 
change  in  my  fortunes.  This  was  the  only  let- 
ter I had  sent,  for  we  parted  bad  friends — I re- 
ceived a kinder  answer  than  the  abrupt  tone  of* 
my  letter  deserved.  She  congratulated  me,  and 
thanked  me  for  remembering  that  whatever 
good  fortune  befell  me,  must  give  her  particular 
pleasure,  and  in  the  postscript  she  told  me  she 
was  just  about  to  leave  Paris  and  return  to  her 
parents  in  Switzerland. 

D’jek  crossed  into  Prussia,  tramped  that  coun- 
try and  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  Germa-* 
ny.  As  I had  hoped,  she  descended  on  this  na- 
tion with  all  the  charm  of  novelty,  and  used  to 
clear  the  copper  out  of  a whole  village.  I re- 
member early  in  this  trip  being  at  a Country  Inn. 

I saw  rustics  male  and  female  dressed  in  their 
Sunday  clothes,  coming  over  the  hills  from  ev- 
ery side  to  one  point.  I thought  there  must  be 
a fair  or  something.  I asked  the  landlord  what 
they  were  all  coming  for,  he  said — “ Why  you 
to  be  sure”— they  never  saw  such  a thing  in 
their  lives  and  never  will  again. 

In  fact  at  one  or  two  small  places  we  were 
stopped  by  the  authorities  who  had  heard  that 
we  carried  more  specie  out  of  little  Towns  than 
the  circulating  medium  w ould  bear. 

In  short  my  first  coup  was  successful.  After 
six  months — Germany,  Bavaria,  Prussia  etc. — I 
returned  to  the  Rhine  at  Strasbourg  with  eight 
thousand  francs ; during  all  this  time  she  nev- 
er hurt  a eoul — I watched  her  so  fearfully  close 
— bo  being  debarred  from  murder  she  tried  arson. 

At  a place  in  Bavaria  her  shed  was  suddenly 
observed  to  be  in  flames  and  we  saved  her  with 
difficulty. 

The  cause  never  transpired  until  now ; but  I 
saw  directly  how  it  had  been  done : I had  un- 
warily left  my  coat  in  her  way.  The  pockets 
were  emptied  of  all  their  contents  amongst  which 
was  a lucifer  box  fragments  of  which  I found 
amongst  the  stow.  She  had  played  with  this 
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in  her  trank — hammering  it  backward  and  for- 
ward against  her  knee — dropping  the  lighted 
matches  into  the  straw  when  they  stung  her, 
and  very  nearly  roasted  her  own  beef — the  mis- 
chievous uneasy  devil* 

My  readers  will  not  travel  with  an  elephant, 
bat  business  of  some  sort  will  fall  to  the  lot  of 
them  soon  or  late — and  as  Charlatanry  is  the 
veiy  soul  of  modern  business  it  may  not  be  amiss 
to  show  how  the  humble  artisan  worked  his  El- 
ephant. 

We  never  allowed  ourselves  to  drop  casually 
upon  any  place  like  a shower  of  rain. 

A man  in  bright  livery  green  and  gold  mount- 
ed on  a showy  horse  used  to  ride  into  the  Town 
or  village  and  go  round  to  all  the  Inns  making 
loud  inquiries  about  their  means  of  accommo- 
dation for  the  Elephant  and  her  train.  Four 
hours  after  him,  the  people  being  now  a little 
agog,  another  green  and  gold  man  came  in  on 
a trained  horse  and  inquired  for  No.  1 : as  soon 
as  he  had  found  him  the  two  rode  together 
round  the  Town — No.  2 blowing  a trumpet  and 
proclaiming  the  elephant ; the  nations  she  had 
instructed  in  the  wonders  of  nature,  the  Kings 
she  had  amused,  her  grandeur,  her  intelligence 
—and  above  all  her  dovelike  disposition. 

™ This  was  allowed  to  ferment  for  some  hours, 
and  when  expectation  was  at  its  height  the  rest 
of  the  cavalcade  used  to  heave  in  sight,  I^jek 
bringing  up  the  rear.  Arrived,  I used  to  shut 
her  in  out  of  sight,  and  send  all  my  men  and 
horses  round  parading,  trumpeting  and  pasting 
bills,  so  that  at  last  the  people  were  quite  ripe 
for  her,  and  then  we  went  to  work,  and  thus  the 
« humble  Artisan  and  his  Elephant  cut  a greater 
dash  than  Lions  and  Tigers  and  mountebanks 
in  general — and  drew  more  money. 

Here  is  one  of  my  programmes,  only  I must 
remark  that  I picked  up  my  French,  where  I 
picked  up  the  sincerity  it  embodies,  in  the  cir- 
cuses, coulisses,  and  cabarets  of  French  towns, 
so  that  I can  patter  French  as  fast  as  yon  like ; 
but  of  course  I know  no  more  about  it  than  a 
pig,  not  to  really  know  it 

Par  Permission  de  M.  Le  Mairc. 

Le  Grand 

Elephant 

du  Roi 
De  Siam. 

Du  Cirque  Olympique  Franconi. 

Mile.  D’jek. 

Elephant  colossal,  de  1 1 pieds  du  hauteur  ct 

du  poids  de  9000  liv.,  est  le  plus  grand 
Elephant  que  Pon  ait  vu  cn  Europe. 

M.  H.  B.  Lott,  naturalist©,  pourvoyeur  de#  menage- 
rie# de  diverse#  eoiir#  d’Europe,  actionnaire  do  Cirque 
Olympiquo  ct  propridtairo  de  ce  magnlfique  Elephant, 
qhil  a dresse  au  point  do  le  presenter  au  public  dan#  une 
piece  theatralc  qui  fut  crceo  pour  Mile.  D’iek,  il  y a trois 
an*  et  demi,  et  qul  a eu  un  si  grand  eucces,  sou#  le  nom 
d6  T Elephant  du  roi  de  Siam 
Le  pnoprtetairo,  dan#  tau  voyage  autour  do  moude,  tut 


occasion  d’acheter  cet  taortne  quadra  pdde,  qui  le  prit  eu 
affection,  et  qui,  depuls  ooze  an#  qu’il  le  poasdde  no  s'est 
jamais  dementi,  se  plait  h ecouter  son  maitre  et  execute 
avec  punctuality  tout  ce  qu’il  ltti  indique  de  f&Sre. 

Mile.  D'iek  qui  est  dans  toute  la  force  de  sa  t&llle,  a 
mainteuant  125  ans;  ellea  11  piedc  de  hauteur— et  pen 
9000  livrea. 

Sa  consommation  dans  le#  viugt  quatre  heures  excede 
200  llvres,  40  llvres  de  pain  pour  son  d6jeflner;  h midi,  du 
son  et  de  l’avoine;  le  soir,  des  pommes  de  terre  ou  du 
rizeuit : ct  la  nuit,  du  foln  et  de  1a  pallle. 

C’eat  le  memo  elephant  qui  a combattu  la  lionne  de  M. 
Martin.  Cette  lionne  en  furie,  qu’uue  imprudence  fit 
sortir  de  sa  cage,  s’elance  sur  M.  II.  B.  Lott,  qui  se  treu- 
vait  auprgs  de  son  l*16phant;  voyant  le  danger  il  se  refugle 
derriere  une  dea  jambea  de  ce  bon  animal,  qui  re  Id  re  aa 
taro  nape  pour  le  proteger.  La  lionne  allait  saiaftr  M. 
H.  B.  Lott;  I’clephant  la  voit,  rabat  sa  trompe,  r enve- 
lop pe,  l’etouffe,  lajette  au  loin,  et  l'aurait  6crasee,si  sou 
maitre  ne  lui  eut  dit  de  ne  pas  continuer. 

Elle  a ensuite  allongd  sa  trompe,  frappd  du  pied,  aiant 
et  temoignaut  par  Id  la  satisfaction,  qu’elle  dprouvait 
d’avoir  sauvd  son  ami  d’une  mort  certain©,  comme  on  l’a 
pu  voir  dans  lea  joumaux  en  fevrier  1S32. 

Dans  les  cours  dcs  seances,  on  lui  fera  (hire  tout  sea 
grands  exerclcea,  qul  sont  dignea  d’ admiration  dont  le 
grand  n ombre  ne  permet  pas  d’en  donner  #* analyse  dans 
cette  affiche,  et  qu'il  faut  voir  pour  Ten  falre  une  idee 
juste. 

Prix  D’Entree:  Premidres ; Second  ea ; Lr# 

militaire#  et  enfanta,  moitid. 

I clout  think  but  what  my  countrymen  will 
understand  every  word  of  the  above,  but  as  there 
are  great  numbers  of  Frenchmen  in  the  world 
who  will  read  this,  I think  it  would  look  unkind 
not  to  translate  it  into  English  for  their  benefit. 

By  Permission  of  the  Worshipful  the  Mayor 
the  great 

Elephant 

of  the  King  of  Siam 
from  FranconPs  Olympic  Circus. 
Mademoiselle  D’jek 

Colossal  Elephant,  1 1 feet  high,  and  weighs 
9000  lbs.  The  largest  Elephant 
ever  seen  in  Europe. 

Mr.  IL  B.  Lott,  naturalist,  who  supplies  the  menage- 
rie? of  the  various  Courts  of  Europe,  share  holder  in  the 
Olympic  Circus,  and  Proprietor  of  this  magnificent  Ele- 
phant, which  he  has  trained  to  such  a height  that  he  will 
present  her  to  the  public  in  a Dramatic  piece  which  was 
written  for  her  three  years  and  a half  ago  and  had  a great 
success  under  the  title  of  the  Elephant  of  the  King  of 
Siam. 

The  proprietor,  in  his  voyage  round  the  globe,  was 
fortunate  enough  to  purchase  this  enormous  quadruped, 
which  became  attached  to  him,  and  has  been  eleven  yean 
in  his  possession,  during  which  time  she  has  never  once 
forgotten  herself,  and  executes  with  obedient  zeal  what- 
ever he  bids  her. 

Madlle.  D’jck  has  now  arrived  at  her  full  growth,  being 
125  years  of  age — she  is  eleven  feet  high  and  weighs  9000 
lb#.  Her  daily  consumption  exceeds  200  iba.— ©be  take# 
40  lba  of  bread  for  her  breakfast ; at  noon  barley  and  oats 
— in  the  evening  potatoes  or  rice  cooked — and  at  night 
hay  and  straw. 

This  is  the  same  Elephant  that  fought  with  Mr.  Martin's 
lioness.  The  lioness,  whom  carelessness  of  her  attendants 
allowed  to  escape  from  her  cage  dashed  furiously  at  Mr. 
H.  B.  Lott;  fortunately  he  was  near  his  elephant,  and  see- 
ing the  danger  took  refuge  behind  oue  of  the  legs  of  that 
valuable  animal ; she  raised  her  trunk  in  her  roaster’s  de- 
fense. The  Lioness  made  to  seize  him  bat  the  Elephant 
lowered  her  trunk,  seized  the  lioness,  choked  her,  flung 
her  to  a distance  and  would  have  crushed  her  to  death. 
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if  Mr.  Lott  had  not  commanded  her  to  deaUt.  After  that 
she  extended  her  trunk,  stamped  with  her  foot,  trumpet- 
ing and  showing  her  satisfaction  at  having  saved  her 
friend  from  certain  death;  fuli  accounts  of  which  inci- 
dent are  to  be  seen  in  the  journals  of  February  1832. 

In  the  course  of  the  exhibition  she  will  go  through  all 
her  exercises,  which  are  wonderful  and  so  numerous,  that 
It  is  impossible  to  enumerate  them  In  this  Bill : they  must 
be  seen  to  form  any  just  idea  of  them. 

Prices:  First  Places ; Second ; Soldiers  and 

children  half-price. 

D’jek  and  I used  to  make  oar  bow  to  oar  au- 
diences in  the  following  fashion.  I came  on 
with  her  and  said  “Otez  mon  chapeau  pour 
salver”  — then  she  used  to  take  off  my  hat, 
wave  it  gracefully  and  replace  it  on  my  head — 
she  then  proceeded  to  pick  up  twenty  five-franc 
pieces  one  after  another  and  keep  them  piled  in 
the  extremity  of  her  trunk.  She  also  fired  pis- 
tols and  swept  her  den  with  a broom  in  a most 
painstaking  and  ludicrous  way. 

But  perhaps  her  best  business  in  a real  crit- 
ic's eye  was  driuking  a bottle  of  wine.  The 
reader  will  better  estimate  this  feat  if  he  will 
fancy  himself  an  Elephant  and  lay  down  the 
book  now  and  ask  himself  how  he  would  do  it, 
and  read  the  following  afterward. 

The  bottle  (cork  drawn)  stood  before  her. 
She  placed  the  finger  and  thumb  of  her  pro- 
boscis on  the  mouth,  made  a vacuum  by  suc- 
tion, and  then  suddenly  inverting  the  bottle,  she 
received  the  contents  in  her  trunk;  the  diffi- 
culty now  was  to  hold  the  bottle,  which  she 
would  not  have  broken  for  a thousand  pounds — 
(my  lady  thought  less  of  killing  ten  men  than 
breaking  a saucer)  and  yet  not  let  the  liquor 
ran  from  her  flesh  pipe — she  rapidly  shifted  her 
hold  to  the  centre  of  the  bottle  and  worked  it  by 
means  of  the  wrinkles  in  her  proboscis  to  the 
bend  of  it.  Then  she  gripped  it,  and  at  the 
same  time  curled  round  her  trunk  into  a sloping 
position  and  let  the  wine  run  down  her  throat 
This  done  she  resumed  the  first  position  of  her 
trunk,  and  worked  the  bottle  back  toward  her 
finger,  suddenly  snapped  hold  of  it  by  the  neck 
and  handed  it  gracefully  to  me. 

With  this  exception  it  was  not  her  public 
tricks  that  astonished  me  most  The  principle 
of  all  those  tricks  is  one.  An  animal  is  taught 
to  lay  hold  of  things  at  command,  and  to  shift 
them  from  one  place  to  another.  You  vary  the 
thing  to  be  laid  hold  of  but  the  act  is  the  same. 
In  her  drama  which  was  so  effective  on  the 
Stage  D’jek  did  nothing  out  of  the  way.  She 
merely  went  through  certain  mechanical  acts  at 
a word  of  command  from  her  keeper  who  was 
unseen  or  unnoticed — i.  e.  he  was  either  at  the 
wing  in  his  fustain  jacket,  or  on  the  Stage  with 
her  in  gim-crack  and  gold  as  one  of  a lot  of 
slaves  or  courtiers  or  what  not.  Between  our- 
selves, a single  trick  I have  several  times  caught 
her  doing  on  her  own  account  proved  more  for 
her  intelligence  than  all  these.  She  used  to 
pnt  her  eye  to  a key-hole. 

Ay : that  she  would,  and  so  watch  for  hoars 
to  see  what  devil's  trick  she  coaid  do  with  im- 
punity. She  would  see  me  oat  of  the  way  and 
then  go  to  work.  Where  there  was  no  key- 


hole I have  seen  her  pick  the  knot  out  of  a deal 
board  and  squint  through  the  little  hole  she  had 
thus  made. 

A Dog  comes  next  to  an  Elephant.  But  he 
is  not  up  to  looking  through  a key-hole  or  a 
crack.  He  can  think  of  nothing  better  than 
snuffing  under  the  door,  and  making  the  dust  fly. 
At  one  place,  being  under  a granary  she  work- 
ed a hole  in  the  ceiling  no  bigger  than  a thim- 
ble and  sucked  down  sacks  full  of  grain  before 
she  was  found  out.  Talk  of  the  u half  reason- 
ing elephant,”  she  seldom  met  a man  that  could 
match  her  in  reasoning — to  a bad  end.  Her 
weak  points  were  her  cruelty  and  her  cowardice, 
and  by  this  latter  Tom  Elliot  and  I governed  her 
with  a rod  of  iron — vulgarly  called  a pitchfork. 
If  a mouse  pottered  about  the  floor  in  her  stable 
D'jek  used  to  tremble  all  over,  and  whine  with 
terror  till  the  little  monster  was  gone.  A ton 
shaken  by  an  ounce  1 

I have  seen  her  start  back  in  dismay  from  a 
small  feather  floating  in  the  air.  If  her  heart 
had  been  as  stout  as  her  will  to  do  mischief  was 
strong,  mankind  must  have  risen  to  put  her 
down.  Almost  all  you  have  ever  heard  about 
the  full  grown  Elephant's  character  is  a pack  of 
lies : they  are  your  servants  by  fear,  or  they  are 
your  masters.  Two  years  ago  an  Elephant 
killed  his  keeper  at  Liverpool  or  Manchester  I 
forget  which.  Out  came  the  Times:  he  had 
pronged  him  six  weeks  before — how  well  I knew 
the  old  lie:  it  seldom  varies  a syllable.  That 
man  died  not  because  he  had  pronged  the  ani- 
mal but  because  he  hadn’t,  or  not  enough.  They 
gave  this  Elephant  an  ounce  of  Prussic  acid  and 
an  ounce  of  arsenic,  neither  of  these  sedatives 
producing  any  effect,  they  fired  a cannon-ball 
through  her  neck. 

Spare  the  pitchfork  spoil  the  elephant. 

There  is  another  animal  people  misconstrue 
just  as  bad — 

The  Hyena ! 

Terrible  fierce  animal,  the  Hyena,  says  Buf- 
fon  & Co.,  and  the  world  echoes  the  chant. 

Fierce — are  they?  you  get  a score  of  them  to- 
gether in  a yard,  and  you  shall  see  me  walk  into 
the  whole  lot  with  nothing  but  a switch,  and 
them,  try  to  get  between  the  brick  and  the  mor- 
tar with  funk — that  is  how  fierce  they  are.  And 
they  are  not  only  cowardly  but  well-meaning 
and  affectionate  into  the  bargain  is  the  fierce 
Hyena  of  Buffon  A Co ; but  indeed  wild  ani- 
mals are  sadly  misunderstood,  and  those  that 
have  the  best  character  deserve  it  less  than  those 
that  have  the  worst. 

From  Strasbourg  I determined  to  go  into 
Switzerland,  above  all  to  Geneva — I could  not 
not  help  it ; in  due  course  of  time  and  travel  I 
arrived  near  Geneva,  and  I sent  forward  my 
green  and  gold  avant  couriers.  But  alas  they 
returned  with  the  doleful  news  that  Elephants 
were  not  admitted  into  that  ancient  city.  The 
last  elephant  that  had  been  there  had  done  mis- 
chief, and,  at  the  request  of  its  proprietor  Madlle. 
Gamier  a young  lady  whose  conscience  smote 
her,  for  she  had  had  another  Elephant  that 
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killed  one  or  two  people  in  Venice,  was  pub- 
licly executed  in  the  fortress. 

Fortunately  (as  I then  thought)  I had  pro- 
vided myself  with  testimonials  from  the  mayor 
and  governors  of  some  score  of  Towns,  through 
which  we  had  passed.  I produced  these,  and 
made  friends  in  the  Town  particularly  with  a 
Dr.  Mayo.  At  last  we  were  admitted,  D'jek 
was  proved  a dove  by  such  overpowering  testi- 
mony. I had  now  paid  M.  Huguet  six  thousand 
francs  and  found  myself  possessed  of  five  thou- 
sand more.  Business  was  very  good  in  Geneva. 
D’jek  very  popular.  Her  intelligence  and  amia- 
bility became  a by-word.  I had  one  bitter  dis- 
appointment though.  Mademoiselle  * * * never 
came  to  see  us,  and  I was  too  sulky  and  too  busy 
to  hunt  for  her.  Besides  I said  to  myself  “ All 
the  world  can  find  me,  and  if  she  cared  a but- 
ton for  me  she  would  come  to  light*’  I tried  to 
turn  it  off  with  the  old  song — 

Now  get  yc  gone  ye  scornful  Dame 

If  you  are  proud  I'll  be  the  same 

I make  no  doubt  that  I shall  find 

As  pretty  a girl  unto  my  mind. 

Behold  me  now  at  the  climax  of  prosperity ; 
dressed  like  a gentleman,  driving  a pair  of 
homes,  proprietor  of  a whole  cavalcade  and  of 
an  elephant — and  after  clearing  all  expenses 
paid,  making  at  the  rate  of  £600  per  annum. 

There  was  a certain  clergyman  of  the  place 
used  to  visit  us  about  eveiy  day  and  bring  her 
cakes  And  things  to  eat,  till  he  got  quite  fond  of 
her  and  believed  that  she  returned  his  affection. 
I used  to  beg  him  not  to  get  so  close  to  her,  on 
this  his  answer  was,  “Why,  you  say  she  is  harm- 
less as  a chicken” — so  then  I had  no  more  to 
say.  Well  one  unlucky  day  I turned  my  back 
for  a moment,  before  I could  get  back  there  were 
the  old  sounds — a snort  of  rage  and  a cry  of  ter- 
ror, and  there  was  the  poor  minister  in  her 
trunk.  At  sight  of  me  she  dropped  him,  but 
two  of  his  ribs  were  broken  and  he  was  quite 
insensible,  and  the  people  rushed  out  in  terror. 
We  raised  the  clergyman  and  carried  him  home, 
and  in  half  an  hour  a mob  was  before  the  door, 
and  stones  as  big  as  your  fists  thrown  in  at  the 
windows — this  however  was  stopped  by  the  au- 
thorities. But  the  next  day  my  lady  was  ar- 
rested and  walked  off  to  the  fortress  and  there 
confined.  I remonstrated  — expostulated  — hi 
vain.  I had  now  to  feed  her  and  no  return  from 
her — ruin  stared  me  in  the  face.  I went  to  law 
with  the  authorities.  Law  is  slow:  and  D’jek 
was  eating  all  the  time.  Ruin  looked  nearer 
still.  The  law  ate  my  green  and  gold  servants 
and  my  horses,  and  6till  D’jek  remained  in 
Quod.  Then  I refused  to  feed  her  any  longer, 
and  her  expense  fell  upon  the  Town.  Her  ap- 
petite and  their  poverty  soon  brought  matters  to 
a climax.  They  held  a sort  of  municipal  tri- 
bunal, and  tried  her  for  an  attempt  at  homicide. 
I got  counsel  to  defend  her,  for  I distrusted  my 
own  temper  and  French. 

I cant  remember  half  the  fine  things  he  said, 
but  there  was  one  piece  of  common  sense  I do 
remember:  he  said  “the  animal,  I believe,  is 


unconscious  of  her  great  strength  and  has  com- 
mitted a fatal  error  rather  than  a crime ; still  if 
you  think  she  is  liable  to  make  such  errors  let 
her  die  rather  than  kill  men.  But  how  do  you 
reconcile  to  your  conscience  to  punish  her  pro- 
prietor, to  rob  him  of  his  subsistence  ? He  has 
committed  no  crime : he  has  been  guilty  of  no 
want  of  caution.  If  therefore  you  take  upon 
yourselves  to  punish  the  brute,  be  honest ! buy 
her  of  the  man  first,  and  then  assert  your  sub- 
lime office — destroy  an  animal  that  has  offend- 
ed morality.  But  a city  should  be  above  rob- 
bing or  wronging  an  individual.”  When  he  sat 
down  I thought  my  homicide  waB  safe ; for  I 
knew  Geneva  could  not  afford  to  buy  an  Ele- 
phant, except  out  of  a Noah's  ark. 

But  np  gets  an  orator  on  the  other  side  and 
attacked  me,  accused  me  of  false  representa- 
tions, of  calling  a devil  a duck.  We  have  cer- 
tain information  from  France  said  he — “that 
this  Elephant  has  been  always  wounding  and 
killing  men  up  and  down  Europe  this  twenty 
years.  Mons.  Loett  knew  this  by  universal  re- 
port and  by  being  an  eye-witness  of  more  than 
one  man’s  destruction.”  Here  there  was  a sen- 
sation I can  tell  yon.  “He  has  therefore  for- 
feited all  claims  to  consideration.”  Then  he 
thundered  out  “Let  no  man  claim  to  be  wiser 
than  Holy  Writ:  there  we  are  told  that  a lie  is 
a crime  of  the  very  deepest  dye,  and  here  we 
see  how  for  years  falsehood  has  been  murder.” 
Then,  I mind,  he  took  jnst  the  opposite  line  to 
my  defender.  Says  he — “If  I hesitate  for  a 
moment,  it  is  not  for  the  man's  sake,  but  for 
the  brute's:  but  I do  not  hesitate  at  all.  I 
could  wish  so  majestic  a creature  might  be 
spared  for  our  instruction” — says  he,  “that  so 
wonderful  a specimen  of  the  Creator’s  skill  might 
still  walk  the  earth : but  reason  and  justice  and 
humanity  say  (no.v  There  is  an  animal  far 
smaller  yet  ten  times  more  important,  for  he  has 
a soul ; and  this,  the  king  of  all  the  animals,  is 
not  safe  while  she  lives ; therefore  she  ought  to  ' 
die:  weaker  far  than  her  in  his  individual 
strength,  he  is  a thousand  times  stronger  than 
her  by  combination  and  science — therefore  she 
will  die.” 

When  this  infernal  chatter-box  wound  np, 
my  heart  sunk  into  my  shoes:  he  was  a prig 
but  an  eloquent  one,  and  he  walked  -into  D’jek 
and  me  till  we  were  not  worth  half  an  hoar’s 
purchase. 

For  all  that,  the  Council  did  not  come  to  a 
decision  on  the  spot,  and  I believe  that  if  D’jek 
had  but  been  content  to  kill  the  laity  as  hereto- 
fore, we  should  have  scraped  through  with  a 
fine : bnt  the  fool  must  go  and  tear  black  cloth, 
and  dig  her  own  grave. 

Two  days  after  the  trial,  oat  came  the  sen- 
tence— Death  I 

With  that  modesty  and  good  feeling  which 
belongs  to  most  foreign  Governments  they  di- 
rected me  to  execute  their  sentence. 

My  answer  came  in  English — “I  will  see  you 

d — -d  and  double  d d first,  and  then  I 

wont'* 
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Meantime  Huguet  was  persecuting  poor  heart 
sick  me  for  the  remainder  of  her  purchase  mon- 
ey,  and  what  with  the  delay,  the  expenses,  and 
the  anxiety,  1 was  so  down  and  so  at  the  end 
of  my  wits  and  my  patience,  that  her  sentence 
fell  on  me  like  a blow  on  a chap  that  is  be- 
numbed, produced  less  effect  on  me  at  the  time 
than  it  does  when  I think  of  it  now. 

Well,  curse  them,  one  line  morning  they  ran 
a cannon  up  to  the  gate — loaded  it — and  bade 
me  call  the  Elephant,  and  bring  her  into  a fa- 
vorable position  for  being  shot.  I refused  point 
blaifk  in  English  as  before.  They  threatened 
me  for  my  contumacy.  I answered  they  might 
shoot  me  if  they  liked,  but  1 would  not  bo  the 
one  to  destroy  my  own  livelihood. 

So  they  had  to  watch  their  opportunity. 

It  was  not  long  of  coming. 

She  began  to  walk  about,  and  presently  the 
poor  fool  marched  right  up  to  the  cannon's 
mouth  and  squinted  down  it.  Then  she  turned 
and  at  last  she  crossed  right  before  it.  The 
gunner  took  the  opportunity,  applied  his  lin- 
stock, and  fired.  There  was  a great  tongue  of 
dame,  and  a cloud  of  smoke,  and  through  the 
smoke  something  as  big  as  a house  was  seen  to 
go  down — the  very  earth  trembled  at  the  shock. 

The  earth  cleared  in  a moment  and  there  lay 
D'jek.  She  never  moved ; the  round  shot  went 
clean  through  her  body  and  struck  the  opposite 
wall  with  great  force.  It  was  wonderful  and 
sad  to  see  so  huge  a creature  robbed  of  her  days 
in  a moment  by  a spark.  There  she  lay — poor 
D’jek ! 

In  one  moment  I forgot  all  her  faults.  She 
was  an  old  companion  of  mine,  in  many  a wet 
day  and  dreary  night.  She  was  reputation  to 
me  and  a clear  six  hundred  a year — and  then 
she  was  so  clever — we  shall  never  see  her  like 
again — and  there  she  lay.  I mourned  over  her 
right  or  wrong,  and  have  never  been  the  same 
man  since  that  shot  was  fired. 

This  butchery  done,  I was  informed  by  the 
municipal  authorities  that  the  carcass  was  con- 
sidered upon  the  whole  to  be  my  property.  The 
next  moment  I had  two  hundred  applications 
for  elephant  steaks  from  the  pinch  gut  natives, 
who  I believe  knew  gravy  by  tradition  and  ro- 
mances that  had  come  all  the  way  from  Paris. 
Knives  and  scales  went  to  work  and  with  the 
tears  running  down  my  cheeks  I sold  her  beef 
at  three  sous  per  lb.  for  about  £40  sterling — 
this  done  all  my  occupation  was  gone.  Geneva 
was  no  place  for  me : and  os  the  worthy  Hu- 
guet, whose  Hfe  I had  saved,  threatened  to  ar- 
rest me,  I determined  to  go  back  to  England 
and  handicraft.  Two  days  after  D’jek’s  death  I 
was  hanging  sorrowfully  over  the  bridge  when 
some  one  drew  near  to  me  and  said  in  a low 
voice,  “ Moos.  Loett.”  I had  no  need  to  look 
up.  I knew  the  voice,  it  was  my  lost  sweet- 
heart— she  spoke,  very  kindly,  blushed,  and  wel- 
comed me  to  her  native  country.  She  did  more, 
she  told  me  she  lived  five  miles  from  Geneva 
and  invited  me  to  visit  her  mother:  she  took 
occasion  to  let  me  know  that  her  father  was 


dead.  “ My  mother  refuses  me  nothing” — she 
added,  with  another  blush.  This  was  all  like 
a dream  to  me.  The  next  day  I visited  her 
and  her  mother,  and  was  cordially  received ; in 
short  it  was  made  clear  to  me  that  my  misfor- 
tune had  endeared  me  to  this  gem  of  a girl,  in- 
stead of  repelling  her.  An  uncle  too  had  died 
and  left  her  three  hundred  pounds,  and  this 
made  her  bolder  still  and  she  did  not  conceal 
her  regard  for  me.  She  told  me  she  had  seen 
me  once  in  Geneva  driving  two  showy  horses  in 
a carriage,  and  looking  like  a nobleman,  and  so 
had  hesitated  to  claim  the  acquaintance:  but 
hearing  the  elephant’s  execution  and  guessing 
that  I could  no  longer  be  in  the  high  road  to 
fortune  she  had  obeyed  her  heart  and  been  the 
first  to  remind  me  I had  once  esteemed  her. 

In  short — a Pearl ! 

I made  her  a very  bad  return  for  so  mnch 
goodness.  I went  and  married  her.  We  then 
compounded  with  Huguet  for  three  thousand 
francs,  and  sailed  for  England  to  begin  the 
world  again. 

The  moment  I got  to  London  I made  for  the 
Seven  Dials  to  see  my  friend  Paley.  On  the 
way  I met  a mutual  acquaintance,  told  him 
where  I was  going  red  hot. 

He  hung  his  head. 

A chill  came  over  me.  If  you  had  stuck  a 
knife  in  me  I couldn’t  have  bled.  I gasped  out 
some  sort  of  inquiry. 

“Why  you  know  he  was  not  a young  man,” 
says  he,  looking  down. 

That  was  enough  for  such  an  unlucky  one  ns 
me.  I began  to  cry  directly.  “Dont  ye  take 
on,”  says  he — “old  man  died  happy — come 
home  with  me  — my  wife  will  tell  you  more 
about  it  than  I can.”  I was  loth  to  go,  but  he 
persuaded  me.  His  wife  told  me  the  old  gen- 
tleman spoke  of  me  to  the  last,  and  had  my  let- 
ters read  out,  and  boasted  of  my  success. 

“Didn’t  I tell  you  he  would  rise?”  he  use  1 
to  say,  and  then  it  seems  he  made  much  of 
some  little  presents  I had  sent  him  from  Paris, 
and  them  such  trifles  compared  with  what  I 
owed  him — “ Doesn’t  forget  old  friends  now  lie 
is  at  the  top  of  the  tree” — and  then  burst  out 
praising  me,  by  all  accounts.  So  then  it  was  a 
little  bit  of  comfort,  to  think  he  had  died  while 
I was  prosperous  and  that  my  disappointment 
had  never  reached  his  warm  and  feeling  heart. 

A workman  has  little  time  to  grieve  outward- 
ly : he  must  dry  his  eyes  quickly  let  his  heart 
be  ever  so  sad,  or  he’ll  look  queer  when  Satur- 
day Night  comes.  You  cant  make  a workman- 
like joint  with  the  tear  in  your  eye — one  half 
of  the  joiners  cant  do  it  with  their  glasses  on. 
And  I was  a workman  once  more.  I had  to 
end  as  I had  begun. 

I returned  to  the  Violin  trade,  and  by  very 
keen  attention  to  its  mysteries  I made  progress, 
and  having  a foreign  connection  I imported  and 
sold  to  English  dealers,  as  well  as  made  var- 
nished and  doctored  violins.  But  soon  the 
trade  through  foreign  competition  declined  to 
a desperate  condition.  I did  not  despair,  but 
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to  eke  out  I set  my  wife  up  in  a China  and  Cu- 
riosity shop  in  Ward  our  St.,  and  worked  at  my 
own  craft  in  their  back  parlor.  I had  no  sooner 
done  this  than  the  tarnation  Novelists  all  made 
it  their  business  to  sneer  at  Wardour  Street,  till 
now  nobody  will  buy  in  that  Street ; so  since  I 
began  this  tale  we  have  closed  the  shop — it  only 
wasted  their  time — they  are  much  better  out 
walking  and  getting  fresh  air  at  least  for  their 
trouble.  I attend  sales  and  never  lose  a chance 
of  turning  a penny : at  home  I make  and  mend 
and  doctor  fiddles — I carve  wood — I clean  pic- 
tures and  gild  frames — I cut  out  fruit  and  flow- 
ers in  leather — I teach  Ladies  and  Gentlemen 
to  gild  at  so  much  per  lesson,  and  by  these,  and 
a score  more  of  little  petty  arts,  contrive  to  keep 
the  pot  boiling. 

I urn,  as  I have  been  all  my  life,  sober,  watch- 
ful, enterprising,  energetic,  and  unlucky ! 

In  early  life  I played  for  a great  stake — Af- 
fluence ! 

I think  I may  say  I displayed  in  the  service 
of  D’jek  some  of  those  qualities  by  which,  unless 
Books  are  false,  men  have  won  campaigns  and 
battles  and  amassed  fortunes  and  reputations — 
result  in  my  case — a cannon-shot  fired  in  a dirty 
little  village  calling  itself  a city,  in  a country 
that  Yorkshire  could  cat  up  and  spit  out  again 
(after  all  the  great  Kingdoms  and  Repubs,  had 
admired  her  and  forgiven  her  her  one  defect) — 
a tongue  of  fire — a puff  of  smoke,  and  the  perils, 
labor  courage  and  intelligence  of  9 years  blown 
away  like  dust  to  the  four  winds  of  Heaven. 

I am  now  playing  for  a smaller  stake ; but  I 
am  now  as  heretofore  playing  my  very  best.  I 
am  directing  all  my  experience  of  various  busi- 
ness, all  my  sobriety,  activity,  energy  and  seal, 
all  my  cunning  of  eye  and  hand  to  one  object — 

Not  to  die  in  the  workhouse. 

Ladies  and  Gents  the  workman  has  said  his 
say,  and.  I hope  the  company  have  been  amused. 


PROGRESS  OF  WOMANHOOD. 

THE  progress  of  the  age  is  a very  familiar 
topic.  We  are  glad  that  it  is.  The  state 
of  the  weather,  neighborhood  gossip,  and  other 
small  items,  have  ruled  the  common  tongue 
long  enough,  and,  really,  the  everyday  world 
deserves  to  be  congratulated  that  it  is  no  more 
compelled  to  be  the  intellectual  slave  of  the 
merest  trifles.  Progress  is  a tangible  thing. 
Every  washer-woman  knows  that  her  homely  art 
has  improved ; and  if  she  is  not  acquainted  with 
her  chemical  friends,  Liebig,  Johnston,  and 
Moffat,  she  understands  perfectly  that  some 
considerate  geniuses  have  manufactured  better 
soaps  than  she  formerly  used.  Even  the  little 
school-children  comprehend  how  they  master 
the  multiplication-tAble,  by  the  aid  of  machinery, 
in  quicker  time  than  their  parents  did.  Pro- 
gress is  quite  palpable  to  every  body ; and  as  it 
is  one  of  those  very  talk&ble  matters  that  lie 
midway  between  simple  chat  and  grave  dis- 
course, what  can  hinder  it  from  being  a popular 
complacency  of  the  firet  order? 

Bat  progress,  where  it  is  most  real  and  satis- 


factory, does  not  always  demonstrate  itself  with 
the  same  degree  of  clearness.  In  some  things 
it  strikes  the  eye  at  once.  Modern  houses  in- 
stantly  assert  their  superiority  over  the  log-fix- 
tures of  our  grandfathers,  and  railroads  are 
voted  better  than  stage-coaches,  without  an  ar- 
gument. But  it  is  not  so  in  every  matter.  The 
growth  of  a mulberry  and  an  oak  are  very  dif- 
ferent as  to  time,  and  the  sunshine  perfects  the 
harvest  with  much  more  haste  than  the  forest. 
t Social  movements,  involving  a great  principle, 
are  seldom  hurried  to  completion,  while  changes 
that  are  mere  questions  of  taste,  expediency, 
convenience,  begin  and  end  in  a day.  It  is  well 
that  this  is  the  case.  If  the  brain  matured  as 
fast  as  the  stomach,  we  should  have  an  uncom- 
fortable number  of  prodigies.  Nature  is  very 
kind  in  her  restraints.  Mushrooms  and  gourds 
grow  apace,  but  the  sweet-juiced  fruits  work 
slowly  in  their  hidden  laboratory,  and  thereby 
reward  us  for  waiting.  It  is  all  right.  Nature 
never  blunders.  Her  methods  are  perfect,  and 
whenever  we  appreciate  her  properly  we  are  al- 
ways satisfied. 

One  of  the  wonders  of  the  age  is  the  progress 
of  our  women.  To  be  sore  it  is,  in  the  main,  a 
quiet  sort  of  wonder ; but  on  that  account  none 
the  less  wonderful.  Women  and  their  move- 
ments rarely  take  public  attention  by  storm. 
Any  mischievous  boy,  threatened  with  a whip- 
ping, can  ran  faster  than  his  mother.  She  is  no 
2.40  in  resalts.  Violent  elements  are  no  part 
of  her  nature.  She  deals  in  no  earthquakes  and 
tornadoes.  A dashing,  noisy,  turbulent  woman 
is  a rarity,  and  a community  of  them  is  a sheer 
impossibility.  If  every  mountain  were  a Vesu- 
vius, we  should  change  quarters  and  emigrate 
to  another  planet  And  because  of  this  proviso 
of  quietness  in  womanly  life,  we  only  apprehend 
at  sundry  intervals  what  is  really  doing  among 
them.  Men  advertise  all  they  do.  They  roar 
out  their  events  at  the  cannon’s  mouth,  and 
their  epochs  stand  forth  as  hnge  summits  above 
the  landscape.  Women  have  a gliding  grace- 
fulness that  befits  them.  Like  the  governor  in 
the  steam-engine,  they  equalize  the  motions 
of  society ; and  thus,  while  performing  a good 
office  for  the  world,  attain  their  own  ends  with- 
out much  strife  or  collision.  The  surprising 
feature  of  the  day  is  the  calm,  noiseless,  im- 
perceptible manner  in  which  women  have  ad- 
vanced to  a commanding  social  and  intellectual 
position.  There  has  been  nothing  worthy  of  the 
name  of  a battle  about  it.  True,  there  has  been 
some  talk — but  air-guns  are  poor  projectiles. 
And  then,  we  have  had  clamorous  Woman's 
Rights  Conventions,  speeches,  revolutions ; bat 
these  have  been  the  side-eddies  of  the  stream — 
not  the  stream  itself. 

How  has  it  happened  ? Just  as  most  things 
happen — because  there  was  a necessity  for  it. 
Womanly  character,  power,  influence,  are  facts 
in  the  economy  of  Providence — just  as  much  so 
as  light,  heat,  gravitation,  in  nature — and  as 
facts  must,  sooner  or  later,  take  their  place 
among  the  accredited  matters  of  common  sense, 
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a womanly  demonstration  had  to  come.  There 
was  no  escape  from  it.  Religion  in  her  home, 
religion  in  her  heart,  educated,  honored,  loved, 
if  she  had  any  soul  within  her,  it  was  a destiny 
that  it  should  appear  and  make  itself  felt.  But 
in  the  philosophy  of  development  there  are  out- 
ward laws  as  well  as  inward ; and  hence  we  must 
look  to  society  for  some  of  the  reasons  of  this 
change  in  the  position  of  woman.  In  the  pres- 
ent century  men  have  advanced  in  intelligence, 
refinement,  taste ; the  institutions  of  govern- 
ment are  more  just  and  liberal;  humanity  is 
a stronger  sentiment ; public  opinion  covers  a 
broader  ground,  and  is  more  authoritative ; and 
Christianity  is  more  generally  recognized  as  the 
standard  of  thought  and  action.  Man  is  much 
less  of  an  out-door  animal.  Home  is  more  a 
part  of  himself.  If  he  work  at  business,  if  he 
travel  abroad,  if  he  explore  the  Amazon  or  the 
North  Pole,  if  he  hunt  like  Cumming  in  Africa 
or  turn  hero-tourist  like  Bayard  Taylor,  it  is 
still  as  a gentleman  on  leave  of  absence  from 
the  fireside  and  the  family.  The  domestic  idea 
is  far  more  prominent  in  his  sentiments — and 
life,  in  some  shape  or  other,  is  tributary  to  it. 
Now,  all  this  necessitates  a pleasant  and  agree- 
able companionship.  Women  are  desirable  to 
men  as  men  improve,  and  just  in  proportion  as 
they  call  themselves  away  from  outward  objects 
as  material  engrossments  and  yield  to  the  law  of 
a milder,  more  generous,  sympathetic  manhood, 
in  that  proportion  women  are  more  appreciated 
and  sought.  This  rule  operates  with  a two-fold 
benefit.  For  women  not  only  conform  them- 
selves, with  the  spontaneousness  of  instinct,  to 
the  social  demand,  but  the  presence  of  a genial, 
kindly  atmosphere  cultivates  all  their  excel- 
lence. Flowers  are  not  more  ready  to  respond 
to  spring,  sunshine,  and  soft  airs,  than  they  to 
yield  to  the  love  and  tenderness  of  home.  With 
them,  talent,  wisdom,  genius  follow  the  awaken- 
ings of  the  heart  They  are  rarely  intellectual 
for  intellect's  sake,  but  the  growth  of  strength 
in  the  mind  is  a transfer  of  satisfaction  and  joy 
from  the  feelings.  A woman’s  affections,  in  a 
fully  developed  state,  have  more  vigor  and  in- 
tenseness .than  their  legitimate  objects  can  ex- 
haust There  is  always  a surplus  of  power  in 
that  portion  of  her  being,  and,  needed  in  no 
other  direction,  it  naturally  seeks  her  intellect- 
ual faculties,  and  infuses  into  them  the  over- 
abounding life. 

Whether  the  philosophy  of  statisticians  and 
political  economists  recognize  it  or  not,  the  troth 
is  indisputable  that  the  new  position  of  woman 
is  one  of  the  leading  facts  of  the  age.  It  is 
emphatically  prominent  among  the  indices  of 
civilization,  pointing  to  the  future  with  no  un- 
certain hand,  and  indicating  a state  of  things 
that  must  vitally  affect  the  entire  organization 
of  society.  Perhaps  a thorough  and  general 
readjustment  of  the  social  elements  may  be  re- 
quired. Be  this  as  it  may,  one  thing  is  cer- 
tain, viz.,  society,  with  this  freshly-awakened 
power  in  full,  unrestricted  operation,  can  never 
be  what  it  has  been,  nor  remain  what  it  now  is. 
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Henceforth  a new  lino  of  movement  is  among' 
the  things  decreed.  The  old  landmarks  that 
determined  the  circumstantial  relations  of  the 
sexes  are  gone  forever,  and  hereafter  metes  and 
bounds  more  consistent  with  troth  and  equity 
must  be  established.  We  say  circumstantial 
relations,  for  in  their*  primary  and  essential 
laws  the  sexes  must  always  continue  to  exhibi* 
their  distinct  characteristics.  By  no  art,  by  n*  * 
reform  or  revolution,  can  man  cease  to  be  man 
or  woman  to  be  ^foman,  intellectually,  morally, 
socially;  but  outside  of  these  fixed  peculiar- 
ities, which  absolute  nature  will  hold  intact, 
there  is  a vast,  indefinite,  unappropriated  region, 
which  is  to  be  portioned  out  according  to  a 
new  system  of  distribution.  We  can  hardly 
say-with  propriety  that  the  whole  frame-work  of 
modern  industry  is  afloat,  hut  to  deny  that  it 
is  unsettled  were  palpable  folly.  Labor  occu- 
pies hitherto  unknown  fields.  California  and 
Australia  have  affected  the  condition  of  the 
world  for  more  than  the  discoveiy  of  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere  affected  Europe.  Within  twen- 
ty years  labor  has  been  more  rapidly  diversified, 
has  called  forth  more  intelligence  and  skill,  has 
been  more  productive,  and  has  tasked  in  a wider 
compass  the  distributing  agencies  of  commerce, 
than  in  any  hundred  years  previous.  No  longer 
true  that  “ man  wants  but  little  here  below,”  wc 
have  found  the  other  line,  “nor  wants  that  lit- 
tle long,”  guilty  of  a similar  falsehood,  for  our 
necessities,  commenging  with  old-fashioned  air, 
food,  water,  and  lodgings,  have  widened  their 
scope  from  a very  petty  province  into  an  immense 
empire ; and  as  to  the  question  of  time,  it  is  only 
a tradition  that  days  are  composed  of  hours,  and 
hours  of  minutes.  There  has  been  a general 
right-about-face,  so  that  now  years  constitute- 
months,  and  months  make  weeks.  An  hour 
in  1857  is  practically  a day  of  1800.  Modern 
wants,  drawing  men  into  remote  places;  ex- 
pensive pleasures,  taxing  time  and  fortitude; 
multiplied  avenues  for  daring  enterprises  and 
swift  achievements;  these  have  drained  the 
crowded  occupations  in  which  the  masculine 
sex  were  wont  to  labor,  and  left  vacancies  for 
women  to  fill.  Apart  from  that,  women  have 
competed  successfully  with  men  in  some  of 
their  own  callings,  and  at  the  bar  of  public 
opinion  have  had  judgment  in  their  favor.  Al! 
this  goes  to  show  that  the  productive  spirit  of 
the  age,  especially  in  its  bearings  on  the  eont- 
fort  and  welfare  of  society,  has  more  demanded 
of  it  than  men  can  meet.  It  is,  in  the  language 
of  political  economy,  a question  of  consumption. 

Nor  is  it  only  to  the  bulk  of  production  that  this 
fact  applies,  but  also  to  the  kind — a matter  of 
quality  as  well  as  quantity.  Women  are  now 
needed  for  many  sorts  of  work  that  they  perform 
better  than  men.  American  experiments  in  the 
common  school  system  of  education  have  very 
clearly  shown  that,  in  primary  instruction,  they 
are  much  more  effective  than  our  sex.  And 
even  in  certain  walks  of  literature  it  is  unde- 
niable that  they  surpass  us.  Strangely  enough, 
the  publishers  of  our  largest  and  best  magazines 
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say  that  their  main  supply  is  from  the  pens  of 
the  ladies.  Thanks  for  that  1 Womanly  brains 
ought  to  bear  a commercial  premium  in  litera- 
ture. Five  dollars  for  a newspaper  column  or  a 
magazine  page,  ten  per  cent,  on  the  sales  of  a 
volume,  are  significant  somethings. 

How  the  sexes  are  marking  off  their  respect- 
ive territories  in  literature!  No  doubt  we  shall 
soon  have  the  equivalent  of  a government  sur- 
vey, and  a regular  division  of  occupablo  land. 
It  ought  to  be  done  forthwith.  But  we  are  too 
fast.  We  forget  that  circumstances,  the  new 
monarchs  of  the  age,  are  already  doing  effect- 
ually. There  is  a sort  of  half-formed  theory 
in  our  head,  that  the  lighter  graces  of  literature 
belong  of  right  to  women  just  as  social  accom- 
plishments belong  to  them.  Our  notion  is,  that 
in  the  good  time  coming  men  will  hid  adieu  to 
fiction  and  its  kindred  tastes,  resigning  in  behalf 
cf  the  women.  To  our  mind  this  appears  to  be 
the  natural  order  of  things.  Women,  assuming 
that  they  have  talent  and  proper  culture,  ought 
to  be,  a priori,  far  better  writers  of  fiction  than 
men,  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  have  keen- 
er perceptions,  stronger  instincts,  intenser  feel- 
ings, and  are  much  more  potently  affected  by 
the  operation  of  social  influences.  This  tend- 
ency of  the  female  mind  to  occupy  the  domain 
of  light  literature  is  obviously  increasing.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  manly  mind  has  its  appro- 
priate sphere  enlarging.  The  literature  of  trav- 
el, of  domestic  and  foreign  criticism,  of  profound 
research,  to  say  nothing  of  science  and  the  high- 
er arts,  forms  the  mass  of  those  productions 
which  emanate  from  our  sex.  For  two  depart- 
ments of  writing  women  are  pre-eminently  fit- 
ted, viz.,  the  literature  of  love  and  the  literature 
of  practical  religion.  In  the  progress  of  woman- 
hood, about  which  we  are  writing,  the  step  is  in 
this  direction.  And  a good,  strong,  muscular 
step  it  is — not  with  embroidered  slippers  or  fash- 
ionable gaiters,  but  with  a vigorous  nerve  that 
promises  a long  continuance. 

Displacement,  then,  seems  to  be  the  order  of 
the  day  in  the  question  pending  between  the 
sexes.  “ Get  out  of  the  way'  is  the  new  Yankee 
Doodle  for  the  marching  host.  Dry-goods  clerks 
may  make  up  their  reckoning.  Indoor  employ- 
ments suitable  to  women,  but  now  held  by  fem- 
inine men,  must  change  hands.  Inventions  be- 
gin to  help  them.  8ewing-machines  are  the 
firet  fruits  of  a friendly  harvest  for  them.  If 
yon  do  not  hear  of  woman's  rights  in  halls  of 
legislation,  you  shall  see  them  in  patent-offices. 
Every  where,  in  every  direction,  men  are  silent- 
ly forwarding  the  real  progress  of  womanhood. 
Our  schools  of  design  are  introducing  them  by 
scores  to  the  successful  pursuit  of  art,  and  at 
the  present  time  many  of  the  patterns  for  wall 
papers  and  dress  goods  are  furnished  by  young 
women.  The  true  Woman's  Rights  movement 
is  going  steadily  on  without  parade  or  bluster, 
and  its  work  is  in  sure  process  of  accomplish- 
ment. Such  women  as  Charlotte  Bronte,  Flor- 
ence Nightingale,  Rosa  Bonheur,  Harriet  Hos- 
zner,  are  effecting  the  great  object.  We  need 


not  be  uneasy  about  failure.  Modern  civiliza- 
tion needs  all  the  genius,  enetgy,  skill,  that  men 
and  women  can  possibly  exercise.  No  one  can 
jostle  another  in  this  enlarging  world  of  the 
nineteenth  Century,  and  society  is  in  league 
with  Providence  to  fulfill  the  wise  and  holy  law, 
that  no  talent  shall  any  longer  be  folded  in  a 
napkin  and  buried  in  the  earth. 

WESTMORELAND. 

IN  winter,  when  the  snow  lies  deep  on  the 
country  around,  a desolate  expanse  of  white 
broken  here  and  there  by  gray  masses  of  granite 
which  the  bleak  winds  have  swept  bare,  West- 
moreland wears  a dreary  aspect.  The  hills  look 
higher  and  steeper  than  in  summer,  the  ravines 
aB  if  their  lowest  depths  were  inaccessible. — 
From  our  stand-point  npt  a foot  of  level  surface 
is,  in  any  direction,  visible ; northward,  Hefen- 
lock  Ridge  wards  off  many  a cutting  blast ; just 
beyond  the  road  which  passes  in  front  of  us,  the 
descent  becomes  more  abrupt,  and  down  there 
somewhere,  quite  out  of  sight,  winds  a valley 
veined  with  ice.  As  we  look  across  on  the  op- 
posite slope  rising  to  rocky  peaks,  a solitary 
dwelling  here  and  there,  its  column  of  smoke 
showing  murky  against  the  white  background, 
rather  increases  than  lessens  the  gloominess  of 
the  view.  And  one  can  not  divest  himself  of 
the  apprehension  that  the  lonely  sleigh,  or  the 
wood-sled  over  there  where  the  parallel  rows  of 
stone  wall  indicate  the  road,  will  shortly  make 
an  involuntary  descent  with  more  rapidity  than 
safety.  Indeed,  such  a catastrophe  has  some- 
times occurred,  when  a sudden  lowering  of  tem- 
perature has  ensued  upon  a thaw,  and  every 
thing  wears  a treacherous  coating  of  ice. 

In  certain  states  of  the  atmosphere,  however, 
and  particularly  at  the  close  of  the  shortest  days, 
this  dead  white  investiture  becomes  transfused 
with  indescribable  beauty.  A rosy,  quivering 
light  glides  over  the  hill-sides  and  hovers  above 
the  valleys ; the  sun  floats  farther  and  farther 
away  into  the  sea  of  purple  haze,  burning  stars 
break  suddenly  through  the  deepening  gloom,  a 
meteor  shoots  across  it  like  a silver  arrow,  and 
the  still,  keen,  sparkling  winter  night  is  around 
you.  4 

If  the  winter  aspect  of  the  region  is  sometimes 
repulsive  enough,  it  is  far  worse  in  the  transi- 
tion period  between  winter  and  spring.  Now, 
the  declivities  are  a chaos  of  mud  and  rock ; the 
streams,  every  one  loosed  from  their  fetters,  join 
their  voices  to  the  thunderous  breaking  up  of  the 
Connecticut ; dark,  swift  water  floods  the  val- 
leys, bearing  along  in  its  turbulent  course  great 
fragments  of  ice  which  clash,  breaking,  against 
each  other ; bridges  are  frequently  swept  from 
their  insecure  perches,  the  soil  is  washed  away 
from  the  roads,  leaving  formidable  gullies,  and 
all  travel  is  compulsory  and  hazardous. 

Then  follows  a busy  time  on  the  highways. 
These  are  speedily  restored  to  a state  of  com- 
parative security.  The  sun  rises  nearer  and 
nearer  to  the  highest  point  of  Pine  Mountain, 
the  fields  assume  a manifest  greenness  in  place 
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of  the  neutral  dead  grass  tint ; the  brooks  giro 
over  wrangling,  and  sing  low  songs,  “beechen 
buds  begin  to  swell,  ” silvery  catkins  dot  the  wil- 
lows ; brighter  green  points  the  hemlocks  and 
fringes  the  pines ; nodding  wake-robins  unfold 
in  the  woods ; little  white  violets,  their  petals 
veined  with  blue,  the  only  fragrant  species,  I be- 
lieve, native  to  the  vicinity,  delicate  spring-beau- 
ties; lovely,  frail  stellarias,  which  can  not  grow 
without  something  to  lean  upon ; pink  May-flow- 
ers, whose  odor  is  of  the  very  sweetest ; wild 
lilies  of  the  valley ; long  wreaths  of  ground-pine 
and  club-moss ; and  the  Bhining  foliage  of  the 
partridge-berry  cover  the  earth  with  a gay,  fra- 
grant mosaic.  Glad  troops  of  children  are  out 
in  the  fields  and  woods,  and  their  merry  calls 
and  shouts  of  laughter  blend  well  with  the  sing- 
ing of  birds.  They  gather  the  flowers ; and  what 
they  prize  even  more,  the  young  chickerberry 
leaves,  whose  pleasant  aromatic  flavor  is  in  its 
daintiest  perfection  when,  minute  and  red-tint- 
ed, they  first  emerge  from  the  mossy  mould. 

The  agricultural  population  of  the  township 
regard  it  as  a hard  place.  Compared  with  the 
lavish  productiveness  of  Western  prairie  lands, 
the  face  of  a Westmoreland  farm  is,  doubtless, 
sufficiently  forbidding.  A few  years  since,  in 
a public  conveyance  in  southeast  Vermont,  I 
chanced  to  meet  a young  man  of  sixteen  or  there- 
about, just  coming  from  Illinois  to  pay  a first 
visit  to  his  ancestral  acres.  The  graceless  youth 
made  extremely  merry  over  what  he  was  pleased 
to  designate  the  picked  bones  of  the  soil,  and 
presently,  as  the  hills  grew  higher  and  the  rocks 
more  abundant,  went  off  into  a series  of  seem- 
ingly incontrollable  cachinnations  at  the  ab- 
surdity of  attempting  to  coax  a living  out  of  such 
uncompromising  materials.  His  demonstra- 
tions, to  say  the  least,  were  highly  unbecoming, 
and,  at  length,  on  the  discovery  that  he  had  the 
fun  all  to  himself,  his  forced  witticisms  and  ri- 
diculous laughter  subsided.  There  is  certainly 
a high  degree  of  beauty  in  that  profuse  fertility 
which  unlocks  its  treasures  at  the  “open  ses- 
ame” of  the  fortunate  possessor;  but  for  me, 
New  England  born  and  bred,  I would  fain  live 
and  die  within  sight  of  the  rock-ribbed,  rivulet- 
veined  hills  of  New  Hampshire. 

Westmoreland  is  the  home  of  some  valued 
friends  of  mine,  and  I have  been  accustomed  oc- 
casionally to  spend  there  weeks,  and  in  one  in- 
stance months,  at  a time.  Three  years  ago  I 
came  hither  commissioned  to  secure  a transient 
abiding-place  for  two  Southern  friends,  mother 
and  daughter,  who  desired,  as  they  said,  to  go 
right  into  the  heart  of  the  North — an  achievement 
which  such  as  they  find  little  difficulty  in  accom- 
plishing. 

Cousin  Kate,  Dr.  George’s  wife,  would  will- 
ingly have  received  them  into  her  own  little 
domicile,  but  there  was  really  not  room  enough ; 
and  besides — if  the  truth  must  out — one  needs 
to  know  her  a little  to  feel  quite  at  home  under 
her  roof.  For  with  her  multitudinous  excellent 
qualities,  Kate  has  one  fault ; she  is  a fanatical 
housekeeper,  a perfect  devotee  to  works  which 


seem  to  such  as  myself  as  only  of  useless  super- 
erogation. Moreover  her  forms,  though  of  the 
best  and  daintiest,  are  like  stucco-work,  and 
may  not  be  changed.  I remember  that  once  in 
my  young  folly  I thought  indirectly  to  influence 
her  a little  by  detailing  what  seemed  to  me  a 
piece  of  egregious  particularity  on  the  part  of 
Mrs.  Charles  Watkins,  namely,  the  latter  lady’s 
mode  of  procedure  in  the  daily  purification  of 
her  stair-case.  Firstly,  the  steps  were  to  be 
vigorously  swept  with  a certain  kind  of  broom ; 
secondly,  they  were  to  be  carefully  brushed 
with  a certain  kind  of  brush ; thirdly  and  lastly, 
a pair  of  bellows  was  in  requisition,  whose  cur- 
rent, skillfully  directed,  might  dislodge  any  in- 
visible particles  of  dust  which  haply  lurked  in 
crannies  inaccessible  to  broom-splint  and  bristle. 
Here  Kate  roundly  asserted  that  she  had  ex- 
perimented with  the  bellows  to  her  entire  satis- 
faction ; that  for  her  part  she  was  convinced  to 
a demonstration  that  minute  portions  of  the  dust 
dislodged  by  the  current  might,  nay  actually  did, 
fall  back  again  into  the  chinks.  No  ; far  better 
than  bellows  was  a little  wing,  a dove’s  wing  or 
a young  chicken’s,  tapering  down  to  a slender 
point.  In  the  course  of  that  very  morning  she 
called  me  away  from  Froissart,  and  triumphant- 
ly challenged  me  to  find  a dust  speck  on  her 
stairs.  I could  not  gainsay  her,  and  prudently 
admitted  that  no  method  of  accomplishing  the 
work  in  question  could  be  more  effective  than 
her  own.  As  I was  returning  to  my  book  she 
called  fitter  me  that  I might  consider  myself  as 
having  received  a lesson.  I did. 

Now  Dr.  George,  Kate’s  husband,  though 
one  of  the  best-hearted  of  his  species,  and 
though  justly  accounted  singularly  wise  and 
skillful  in  his  calling,  has  neither  naturally  nor 
by  acquisition  a tithe  of  his  wife’s  rectangularity. 
This,  of  course,  in  the  first  years  of  their  mar- 
ried life,  involved  Kate  in  a perpetual  martyrdom 
of  worry.  The  Doctor  thought  light  of  derang- 
ing sofas  and  chairs  when  there  was  question 
of  an  easy  position  ; he  littered  the  little  parlor 
all  over  with  books,  pamphlets,  and  newspapers ; 
moreover,  he  had  a weakness  for  the  natural 
sciences ; especially  ho  was  infected  with  a love 
of  botany,  and  so,  of  course,  unsightly  weeds 
were  strewed  from  one  end  of  the  house  to  the 
other.  Kate  remonstrated,  but  her  preach- 
j merits  were  as  the  idle  wind,  and  she  had  come 
to  regard  herself  as  a sorely  afflicted  woman, 
all  because  of  the  Doctor’s  ways,  when  he  was 
suddenly  taken  down  with  an  acute  disorder 
which  bade  fair  to  end  his  days  and  ways  to- 
gether. Kate’s  good  nursing  saved  him ; and 
thereafter,  whatever  was  the  reason,  she  suffered 
him  unchecked  to  go  his  own  gait.  Whereby 
great  peace  of  mind  accrued  to  both  parties ; 
Dr;  George  conscientiously  making  his  analyses 
and  smoking  his  cigars  in  the  office,  and  Kate 
rectifying  his  little  household  derelictions  with 
a quiet  tact  very  pretty  to  see. 

To  obtain  comfortable  and  pleasant  quarters 
for  my  friends  proved  to  be  not  quite  so  facile  an 
undertaking  as  I had  anticipated.  Ordinarily  my 
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mission  would  bare  been  easily  enough  accom- 
plished ; for  country  people  here  will  frequently 
open  their  doors  to  strangers,  out  of  pure  willing- 
ness to  accept  a little  variety  in  their  monotonous 
life.  But  in  this  instance  it  happened  that  Cous- 
in Kate  and  I spent  two  whole  afternoons  in  ex- 
ploring expeditions  without  a fraction  of  success. 

However,  at  the  last  house  where  we  called, 
and  where  we  introduced  our  errand  cannily, 
because  of  the  possibility  that  the  compensation 
in  question  might  be  rather  more  acceptable 
than  elsewhere,  it  was  asked,  “ Only  that  it  is 
so  far  off  from  the  village,  why  would  not  Mrs. 
Breck’s  do  ?”  And  that  evening,  after  tea,  while 
Kate  was  washing  the  china,  which  it  is  not  law- 
ful for  any  other  than  herself  to  do,  she  said 
she  should  not  wonder  if  Mrs.  Breck  would  be 
quite  willing  to  take  my  friends ; she  did  not 
mind  trouble,  and  she  was  a thorough  house- 
keeper; and  that  was  quite  a point,  for  one  did 
not  like  to  be  poisoned.  It  was  true  it  was  a 
good  way  off,  but  then  probably  the  ladies  would 
like  to  drive  about  a good  deal.  They  could 
hire  a horse  of  some  neighbor,  and  Mrs.  Breck 
had  a boy  who  could  take  care  of  him.  They 
could  learn  to  drive  for  themselves ; any  body 
could  drive  a steady  horse.  As  to  a carriage, 
the  Doctor  had  two  rockaways  besides  his  sulky ; 
he  could  spare  one  of  them  just  as  well  as  not. 
And  as  to  room,  the  house  was  large  enough 
for  twenty. 

While  wo  were  talking  about  it  the  Doctor 
came  in,  and  he  thought  the  plan  a good  one. 
He  said  he  had  a patient  half  a mile  beyond  the 
Breck  house,  and  he  would  take  me  with  him 
the  next  morning,  and  leave  me  to  see  Mrs. 
Breck  while  he  made  a visit  to  his  patient — an 
arrangement  which  we  carried  into  effect  in  the 
morning. 

On  our  way  the  Doctor  told  me  something  of 
Mrs.  Breck’s  history.  Twelve  years  ago  she 
had  come  to  Westmoreland,  a bride ; finer  look- 
ing people  than  herself  and  her  husband  one 
should  seldom  see.  They  came  to  take  pos- 
session of  a habitation  built  expressly  for  them 
by  Commodore  Breck,  the  husband’s  uncle. 
The  Commodore’s  claim  to  his  title  consisted  in 
the  fact  that  he  had  been  a good  many  years 
a sea-captain,  and  in  a certain  authoritative 
manner,  the  result  of  long  habits  of  command. 
William  Breck,  the  nephew,  an  orphan  from  an 
early  age  and  the  bequest  of  a dying  brother, 
had  been  in  childhood  his  uncle’s  pet  and  dar- 
ling ; in  youth  and  manhood  his  pride,  and  the 
anticipated  comfort  of  his  old  age. 

Why  they  had  chosen  to  make  their  home  in 
this  quiet  country  town  the  Doctor  did  not  know. 
For  several  years  every  thing  went  happily  with 
them.  Young  Breck,  himself  now  owner  and 
commander  of  a vessel,  made  two  successful 
voyages,  and  on  his  return  the  Commodore, 
open-handed  and  imperious,  exacted  that  the 
whole  neighborhood  should  rejoice  with  them. 
The  third  time  it  fell  out  otherwise ; the  vessel 
was  wrecked  and  lost,  Captain  Breck  and  the 
crew  had  been  rescued  by  a British  East  India 


vessel,  outward  bound;  a mutiny  occurred  on 
board,  in  which  he  became  disastrously  involved. 
This  is  all  that  was  positively  known,  but  there 
had  been  surmises,  whispered  rumors,  of  a dis- 
graceful death.  Letters  had  come  with  a foreign 
postmark  whose  contents  made  a changed  man 
of  the  old  uncle ; his  bluff  autocratic  ways  were 
all  gone,  he  looked  suddenly  twenty  years  older. 
He  seemed  to  avoid  all  those  whose  companion- 
ship he  had  formerly  sought,  and  when  accident- 
ally he  encountered  them,  he  returned  their 
greetings  like  a broken-hearted  man  who  would 
yet  fain  keep  his  grief  to  himself.  At  length 
the  malady  of  a mind  diseased  became  to  him 
unendurable ; he  sought  mitigation  in  change, 
and  went  off  to  sea  again.  He  had  been  home 
once  or  twice  but  he  was  away  now. 

We  were  approaching  the  house.  Standing 
well  up  from  the  road,  and,  like  most  of  the  bet- 
ter sort  of  habitations  in  the  vicinity,  painted 
white,  it  was  quite  conspicuous.  It  was  large 
and  of  two  stories,  with  a veranda  extending 
around  the  lower  one,  and  across  the  front  of  the 
second  a latticed  balcony,  which  terminated  at 
each  end  in  a little  chamber.  The  roof  was 
surmounted  by  an  octagonal  cupola,  with  win- 
dows on  all  sides.  A thick  wood  stretched 
down  the  hill  on  the  right,  and  a group  of  three 
or  four  large  chestnut  trees  grew  so  near  that 
their  boughs  hung  quite  over  the  house.  From 
the  gate  the  whole  building  was  invisible  for  a 
thick  juniper  hedge  which  grew  just  the  other 
side  of  the  stone  wall.  The  way  to  the  front 
door  was  all  grown  over  with  grass,  but  a nar- 
row trodden  path  led  to  a side  entrance,  and 
hither  we  went.  A little  garden  spread  around 
us,  gay  with  roses,  white  lilies,  larkspur,  and 
golden  candlesticks,  and  fragrant  as  these  and 
a whole  bed  of  mignonnette  and  flowering  balm 
could  make  it.  And  here,  and  in  the  adjoining 
clover  field,  a host  of  bees  hard  at  work  seemed 
tiying  with  the  brookfall  hard  by  which  should 
make  the  louder  ado. 

Dr.  George  knocked  at  the  door  with  his  whip- 
handle.  The  first  and  the  second  summons  were 
alike  in  vain  ; the  third  and  more  vigorous  ap- 
peal brought  footsteps,  the  mistress  of  the  man- 
sion herself.^  Dr.  George  introduced  me  and 
left  me  with  the  lady. 

I had  not  quite  expected  to  see  such  a person. 
Them  was  a self-possession  about  her,  an  un- 
mistakable air  of  good  breeding  that  would  have 
graced  any  station.  There  was  a look  out  of 
her  great  brown  eyes,  a tone  in  her  voice  that 
never  exists  but  where  suffering  has  been ; yet 
was  the  latter  in  no  degree  querulous,  but  some- 
thing deeper  and  stronger  than  ever  comes  from 
mere  suffering. 

I made  known  my  errand ; and  while  she  de- 
liberated, a girl  of  nine  or  ten  years  came  into 
the  room  and  sat  down  by  the  open  window. 
The  daughter,  since  that  was  she,  did  not  re- 
semble the  mother.  Her  hair,  just  the  color  of 
a ripe  hazel-nut,  was  put  away  from  a forehead 
not  high  but  full,  and  with  blue,  branching 
veins  in  the  temples ; her  eyes,  in  hue  just  like 
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her  hair,  were  beautiful,  but  with  a dreamy  look, 
as  if  she  were  trying  to  fathom  something  too 
hard  for  her.  She  had  a fair,  pure  complexion, 
but  without  color  except  when  she  spoke ; then 
the  red  came  in  waves. 

Mrs.  Breck  finally  expressed  a willingness  to 
accede  to  my  proposals,  and  asked  me  to  look 
at  some  rooms.  I found  them  charming — more 
than  satisfactory,  and  was  well  pleased  at  so  fa- 
vorable a termination  of  my  quest.  When  we 
returned  to  the  room  which  we  had  left  we  saw 
Dr.  George  waiting  for  me  at  the  gate,  and  so  I 
took  my  leave  at  once. 

My  friends  were  written  to  directly,  and  very 
soon  came  a reply  which  preceded  by  a few  hours 
only  their  own  arrival.  Dr.  George  went  with  me 
to  meet  them  at  the  East  Village  station,  and  they 
were  forthwith  established  in  their  new  home. 

. It  happened  that  the  very  train  of  cars  which 
brought  Mrs.  Reynale  and  her  daughter  con- 
tained also  a brace  of  unexpected  guests  for 
Cousin  Kate;  so,  though  her  pleasant  little 
dwelling  has  always  a mysterious  power  of  en- 
larging itself  to  accommodate  one  more,  I de- 
termined immediately  to  join  the  Reynales  at 
Mrs.  B reek’s.  Kate  was  at  first  disposed  to  re- 
sist, but  her  new  visitants  being  great  lovers  of 
quiet,  she  finally  listened  to  reason. 

And  thus  began  a summer  which  Mrs.  Rey- 
nale, Grace,  and  myself  with  one  accord  avowed 
to  be  among  the  pleasantest  we  had  ever  known. 
Those  magnificent  June  mornings,  when  the 
violet  blue  sky  was  unflecked  by  a cloud,  how 
intensely  we  enjoyed  them ! when  the  green 
dewy  hills  shut  us  in  on  every  side,  when  not  a 
human  sound  was  heard — nothing  but  the  soft 
continuous  flowing  of  brooks,  the  hum  of  insects, 
and  the  gentle  tones  of  the  wind  through  the 
young  leaves,  so  unlike  the  rustle  of  the  foliage 
in  its  mid-summer  maturity ; only  these  and  the 
singing  of  birds,  and  the  lowing  of  the  cows  in 
the  pasture,  and  the  crowing  of  the  cocks  as 
they  called  to  each  other  from  the  distant  farm- 
yards ; all  country  sounds,  that  did  not  destroy, 
only  made  noticeable  the  stillness — just  as  the 
needle-work  which  we  kept  around,  but  which 
we  never  accomplished,  made  our  idleness  more 
luxurious.  And  then  the  thrice  pleasant  rainy 
days,  when  Grace  Reynale  read  aloud  to  us ; 
for  Grace,  beyond  all  other  women  I have  ever 
heard,  save  one,  excelled  in  that  accomplish- 
ment “ far  above  singing.”  Gifted  with  a voice 
of  quite  unusual  sweetness  and  power,  and  with 
intuitive  delicacy  of  apprehension,  it  was  a rare 
delight  to  listen  to  her.  And  when  we  were  dis- 
posed for  silence,  in  addition  to  the  books  with 
which  we  had  providently  furnished  ourselves, 
we  found  at  Mrs.  Brock’s  a laxge  and  well- 
chosen  library,  besides  a really  enviable  collec- 
tion of  engravings.  And  the  drives  too— we 
did  not  fail  of  those ; nor  did  we  fail  to  make 
room  always  for  Margaret  Breck,  whose  shy, 
tranquil  enjoyment,  as  well  for  her  own  sake  as 
for  her  mother's,  whose  happiness  seemed  to  be 
a reflection  of  Margaret's,  we  loved  dearly  to 
' promote. 


The  child  had  lived  all  her  life  in  a shadow, 
and,  like  those  plants  which  have  never  drunk 
in  the  bright  color-giving,  life-inspiring  sun- 
shine, 6he  was  drooping.  Some  persons  are  so 
made  that  they  excite  in  you  a compassionate 
tenderness — a longing  to  do  them  kindness — and 
this  quite  irrespective  of  any  thing  in  their  out- 
ward circumstances.  Margaret  was  one  of  these. 
One  could  not  see  her  without  feeling  an  inter- 
est for  her,  nor  know  her  without  loving  her ; 
and  she  was  prompt  to  recognize  and  return 
affection.  What  would  become  of  her?  It 
seemed  as  if  she,  more  than  any  other  child, 
needed  a father’s  sheltering  love.  I did  not 
know  what  a resolute,  undying  trust  was  in  her 
young  heart. 

It  had  come  to  be  August ; and  one  evening 
when  Grace  Reynale  had  letters  to  write,  Mar- 
garet and  myself  went  out  for  a walk.  We 
went  on  in  silence  for  some  time,  and  we  had 
come  to  & favorite  resort,  a high  rocky  bank 
whence  we  could  see  the  valley  of  the  Con- 
necticut stretching  northward  till  the  distant 
blue  mountain  summits,  Ascutney  conspicuous 
among  them,  gave  us  the  only  remote  horizon 
line  visible  in  any  direction.  On  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river  the  shore  was  comparatively 
low  and  level,  and  the  grass  and  foliage  had 
that  intense  burnished  green  which  the  sunset 
light  sometimes  gives  it.  A little  farther  up 
the  river  grew  some  superb  elms,  their  wreath- 
like boughs  drooping  almost  to  the  water,  and 
reflected  perfectly  from  its  dark  shining  surface. 
I looked  to  see  if  Margaret  were  enjoying  all 
this  beauty.  Her  eyes  were  turned  toward  it, 
but  with  their  usual  preoccupied  expression. 

“Don’t  you  like  it,  Margaret?”  I said,  at 
length. 

“Yes,  Miss  Graham,  I like  it,”  she  answered, 
quietly.  Then,  after  a little  silence,  “Don’t 
you  think,  Miss  Graham,  that  God  is  nearer  to 
us  sometimes  than  at  others?  Because  every 
time  that  I have  spoken  to  him  to-day  I knew 
that  he  listened  to  me,  just  as  well  as  I know 
that  you  are  hearing  me  now.  I know  that  he 
does  always  listen,  but  I do  not  always  feel  it  so 
plainly.  You  know  about  my  father,  Miss  Gra- 
ham?” 

I knew  that  he*went  to  sed,  and  that  his  ves- 
sel was  lost,  and  he  never  came  back. 

“The  vessel  was  lost,  but  he  was  not  lost,” 
said  she,  eagerly.  “Miss  Graham,  I may  tell 
you ; I think  my  father  will  come  back — I am 
sure — I know  he  will  come  home  again.  I pray 
for  it  every  hour  when  I am  awake.  You  see 
I do  not  tell  my  mother  now.  Once  I did  tell 
her,  but  she  grew  so  pale  and  said,  * No  hope, 
Margaret,'  and  cried  so  that  I never  again  dared 
try  to  comfort  her  so.  I know  it,  though.  This 
is  what  Christ  said : ‘ If  ye  shall  ask  any  thing 
in  my  name  I will  do  it  ;*  and  so  I always  say, 
* In  Christ's  name  I ask  his  Father  that  my  fa- 
ther may  come  back  to  us.’  If  he  were  dead 
then  I should  pray,  Let  us  go  to  him ; but  he  is 
not  dead.” 

Poor  child ! and  she  was  cherishing  this  wild 
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hope.  My  tears  fell  on  the  little  hand  that 
clasped  mine. 

“Are  you  crying,  Miss  Graham?  Do  you 
think  it  is  impossible  ?”  said  she. 

“ All  things  are  possible  with  God,  dear  Mar- 
garet. Say,  4 Thy  will  be  done !’  ” 

44  Yes ; but  you  will  see.  I remember  so  well 
the  day  he  went  away — I was  a child  then.” 
Here  I smiled,  though  my  eyes  were  full  of 
tears.  She  smiled  too.  44 1 mean  I was  a /tf- 
tle  child ; and  I would  not  let  go  his  neck ; and 
he  kissed  me  and  told  me  to  pray  for  him  every 
day.  He  said  he  would  come  back  again.  Oh, 

I know  he  will  !” 

She  shook  with  excitement.  I began. to  tell 
her  some  passages  of  my  own  childhood,  and 
she  listened  and  grew  calm,  and  we  went  home. 

The  moon  was  just  over  the  top  of  the  chest- 
nut-trees when  we  entered  the  yard;  a light 
shone  from  Grace’s  window,  and  Margaret’s 
mother  and  Mrs.  Reynale  sat  in  the  veranda. 
Margaret  and  I joined  them.  The  moonlight 
lay  white  on  the  hills  around,  and  the  foliage 
of  the  trees  looked  mottled  with  silver,  while 
their  shadows  lay  underneath  in  great  black 
flakes.  From  a long  range  of  clouds  just  visi- 
ble beyond  the  western  summits  flashes  oft  heat-  j 
lightning  kept  leaping  out.  Here  and  there  a 
light  shone  from  the  distant  windows  of  the  few 
scattered  houses  within  sight.  Wo  could  hear 
the  fall  of  the  brook,  and  the  chirping  of  crickets, 
and  now  and  then  a whip-poor-will’s  note.  The 
rest  of  us  I remember  talked,  but  Margaret  sat 
on  the  lower  step,  her  cheek  leaning  on  her 
hand,  and  on  her  face,  turned  up  to  the  moon- 
light, the  same  wistful,  dreaming  look  so  often 
noted.  Now  I knew  what  it  meant.  Would  it 
wear  her  out,  this  hope  deferred,  or  would  she 
at  last  give  it  up?  or,  finally,  was  it  possible 
that  this,  her  implicit  trust,  was  no  ehildish 
fancy  ? 

We  were  several  miles  from  the  post-office, 
and  usually  we  went  there  daily.  Mrs.  Rey- 
nale had  taken  care  to  provide  a supply  of  news- 
papers which  we  read  with  heightened  zest  for 
the  contrast  between  our  own  quiet  life  and  that 
which  they  indicated.  One  morning  Margaret 
and  myself  were  the  messengers.  For  several 
days  preceding  the  rain  had  kept  us  at  home, 
and  now  we  found  a harvest,  and  among  the 
rest  a letter  for  Mrs.  Breck. 

44  It  is  from  our  uncle,”  said  Margaret  44  The 
post-mark  is  Boston/  Then  he  will  be  here 
soon — perhaps  to-night” 

We  had  intended  to  be  absent  all  the  morn- 
ing, but  now  we  set  our  faces  homeward  at 
once.  And  it  was  well  that  we  did  so ; for  one 
of  Mrs.  Reynale’s  letters  brought  intelligence 
which  made  it  necessary  for  Grace  and  herself 
to  set  off  for  New  York  that  very  afternoon.  So 
it  was  a busy  day;  for  Mrs.  Breck  would  be 
hospitable  to  the  last  and  the  Commodore’s 
room  was  to  be  made  ready.  There  had  hardly 
been  *time  for  me  to  think  of  myself.  Now, 
however,  when  Mrs.  Reynale  and  Grace  were 
gone,  I said  I would  go  away  to  Cousin  Kate’s. 


But  Margaret  entreated  me  to  stay,  and,  I sup- 
pose because  Margaret  so  much  wished  it  Mrs. 
Breck  seconded  her,  and  so  it  was  settled. 

It  was  a sultry,  cloudy  evening ; the  leaves 
of  the  chestnut-trees  rustled ; a wind  was  spring- 
ing up. 

44 We  shall  have  a thunder-shower,”  said 
Margaret.  44  It  has  looked  and  felt  just  like  it 
all  day.  It  always  rains  when  a robin  sings  as 
he  did  just  now.  Sit  still,  mother ; let  me  light 
the  lamp.”  She  did  so,  and  placed  it  on  the 
table.  At  that  moment  footsteps  were  heard 
on  the  veranda ; they  came  nearer — toward  the 
door  of  the  room  where  we  were.  Margaret 
turned  to  look ; I did  not,  for  my  eyes  were 
arrested  by  an  inexplicable  expression  on  her 
mother’s  face — a blending  of  wonder,  fear,  hope, 
in  such  intensity  as  I never  saw  elsewhere,  while 
her  raised  hand  moved  convulsively.  I heard 
her  say,  44 O God,  William!  my  husband! 
you — you  in  a living  form  !”  Margaret  uttered 
a great  cry — I knew  not  whether  of  fear  or  glad- 
ness— stood  a moment  with  outstretched  arms, 
and  then  fell  heavily  to  the  floor.  Some  one 
raised  her,  and  said,  in  a voice  broken  with 
weeping,  44 My  little  Margaret!  my  little  Mar- 
garet!” Well  for  the  mother  that  necessity 
exacted  self-control.  For  a moment  I believe 
her  reason  wavered. 

I had  no  right  there ; I came  softly  away  to 
my  room.  A storm  had  come : till  long  past 
midnight  the  thunder  sounded — now  in  heavy 
peals  that  shook  the  hills,  and  now  in  far-off 
echoes;  the  lightning  flamed  ceaselessly,  and 
the  rain  rattled  sharply  against  the  window.  I 
looked  out  and  listened.  The  clock  in  the  hall 
struck  the  small  hours  before  I slept.  When  I 
awoke  the  storm  was  over.  No  trace  of  it  re- 
mained except  an  in  tenser  blue  in  the  sky  and 
brighter  green  on  the  hills.  Was  not  this  like 
the  clear  future  which  awaited  Margaret  and 
her  mother  after  their  season  of  darkness  ? 

So  I was  thinking  when  Mrs.  Breck  knocked 
at  my  door.  Her  daughter,  she  said,  was  ill, 
and  kept  asking  for  me.  I went  to  her,  but  she 
did  not  know  me ; she  still  kept  asking  for  Miss 
Graham. 

44 1 can  talk  with  her  about  my  father,”  said 
she;  44 but,  poor  mother!  it  grieves  her  so,  I 
dare  not  even  tell  her  that  I believe  he  will 
come  — but  he  will!  For  Christ’s  sake,  O 
Father  of  Christ!  Well,  he  will  come — but 
when?  What  if  he  should  be  too  late? — if  he 
should  find  us  dead  and  buried — dead  and  bu- 
ried ! It  is  lonesome  in  the  new  grave-yard, 
but  they  say  all  the  graves  must  be  made  there 
now !” 

Dr.  George  had  come.  44  Eleanor,”  said  he, 
44 you  are  the  only  one  in  the  house  fit  to  nurse 
this  little  girl.  We  will  save  her  if  we  can.” 

It  was  a hard  struggle  between  youth  and 
death.  And  it  seemed  as  if  the  life  of  father 
and  mother — yes,  and  of  the  old  uncle  too,  for 
he  also  had  come — hung  upon  that  of  the  child. 
For  weeks  she  lay  in  alternate  delirium  and 
stupor.  It  was  fall  before  we  dared  avow  the 
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hope  that  she  would  recover.  One  day  she 
awoke  from  a long  sleep  and  recognized  me. 
“Miss  Graham,”  said  she,  4 1 father  came  home 
last  night.  Don’t  you  remember  you  cried  with 
me  when  you  knew  how  I grieved  about  him ; 
can’t  you  smile  with  me  now  when  I am  so  glad  ?” 

Indeed  I could  not,  though  I tried.  Dr. 
George  came  in  at  that  moment,  and  roost  op- 
portunely. He  had  heard  what  she  said.  44  Yes, 
Margaret,”  said  he,  4 4 your  father  is  here,  and 
he  wants  to  come  in  and  see  you.  Now  you  are 
sick,  and  you  are  my  patient,  and  must  do  pre- 
cisely as  I tell  you.  If  you  will  be  very  silent 
you  shall  see  him.  Is  it  agreed  ?” 

What  a look  of  eager  delight  came  over  her 
pale  little  face  when  Captain  Breck  entered  the 
room ! He  too  had  had  his  lesson,  but  the 
strong  man  was  weaker  than  the  little  child. 
44 Good-morning,  darling!” — he  managed  to  say 
that  in  a tone  of  much  assumed  calmness,  and 
then  he  broke  down  completely.  Margaret  was 
the  only  one  in  the  room  who  did  not  cry.  Her 
mother  stood  by  the  bedside,  her  pale  face  all 
drenched  with  happy  tears;  the  Commodore’s 
bluff  visage  looked  in  at  the  door,  the  bluffness 
in  a fair  way  to  be  all  dissolved  out  of  it.  Dr. 
George,  too— -but  now  he  avers  strenuously  that 
he  had  a dreadful  cold  at  that  time.  Kate  says 
he  had  nothing  at  all  of  the  kind ; that  he  did 
cry  she  doubts  not,  because  he  is  just  as  kind- 
hearted  as  any  woman  that  ever  lived. 

Apparently  the  excitement  did  Margaret 
rather  good  than  harm.  While  the  autumnal 
hues  were  brightest  on  the  Westmoreland  hills 
the  Brecks  all  flitted  southward.  When  they 
returned  in  the  spring  Margaret  was  well.  I 
believe  her  sweet  face  will  always  retain  that 
expression,  not  of  sadness,  but  the  shadow  of 
sadness,  which  softens  without  dimming  its 
young  brightness. 

I do  not  know  that  the  family  themselves 
were  ever  aware  of  the  shadow  that  had  briefly 
rested  on  Captain  Breck’s  fair  fame  When 
prosperity  returns  people  are  shy  of  mentioning 
such  things,  particularly  if  they  prove,  as  in  this 
case,  wholly  unfounded. 

THE  CAPTAIN  BECALMED.  '-I 

THIS  country  boasts  an  institution  of  which 
it  is  justly  proud.  But  many  a man  enters 
it  with  bitterness  of  soul,  cursing  the  fate  that 
opened  the  hospitable  doors  for  him. 

When  Captain  Eagle  sailed  into  that  harbor 
it  was  not  as  one  returns  home  from  long  and 
weaiy  journeyings,  to  rest  till  called  out  on  that 
voyage  which  is  the  last  and  Anal. 

Blind,  penniless — for  he  had  spent  the  sav- 
ings of  a not  penurious  life  in  seeking  to  retain 
his  failing,  and  then  to  recover,  his  lost  sight — 
he  came  to  this  asylum  from  his  voyages  round 
the  world.  He  had  the  hard  and  seemingly  in- 
destructible pride  of  a man  who  accepts  and  acts 
upon  the  world’s  estimate  of  things.  Without 
making  himself  contemptible,  or  notorious  for 
cruelty  or  injustice,  he  came  hardly  short  of  ty- 
ranny in  his  exercise  of  authority.  He  had  es- 


timated success  more  highly  than  was  needful 
— he  had  lived  by  law.  To  turn  from  such  a 
manner  of  life,  and  all  involved  in  what  has 
been  suggested,  to  another  range,  and  accept 
its  conditions,  abide  by  its  laws  — to  find  satis- 
faction in  resignation  — was  not  to  be  expected 
of  the  man.  He  had  no  philosophy  that  made 
him  equal  to  his  destiny..  He  fell  beneath  it — 
a general  degraded  to  the  ranks.  Was  he  to  be 
preached  into  patience  ? Was  it  to  be  expect- 
ed that  any  gratefulness  would  rise  within  him 
to  receive  with  proper  meekness  what  was  now 
vouchsafed  ? 

What  to  him  was  this  fine  building,  with  its 
great  apartments,  roomy  passages,  noble  chap- 
el, pleasant  dining-hall,  pretty  gardens,  fine 
grounds,  magnificent  prospects,  respectful  at- 
tendance, much  companionship  ? Ah  me ! was 
not  all  this  comfort  a kind  expression  of  a most 
bitter  truth  — that  life  will  prove  to  some  men 
failure  — ruinous  in  the  ending?  Did  it  not 
take  into  special  consideration  disappointment, 
disaster,  the  blasting  fury  of  the  storm  of  fate  ? 

Old,  blind,  dependent,  he  had  come  here.  He 
had  nothing  to  live  for ; yet  death  seemed  far 
away. 

He  came  hither  with  angry  pride— defiant. 
Having  failed  in  his  attempt  to  deliver  himself 
from  ruin,  he  anticipated  no  deliverance.  He 
could  not  rely  on  others ; he  had  always  relied 
on  himself.  He  had  been  his  own  helper  in 
many  an  evil  strait  and  scene  of  disaster ; but 
now  he  was  helpless — his  hands  were  tied — his 
will  was  crippled  — his  expectation  perished  — 
his  heart  broken. 

He  was  approaching  his  sixtieth  year  when 
his  blindness  was  confirmed  and  became  irre- 
mediable. He  was  still  strong  in  every  part  of 
him ; neither  bodily  nor  mental  vigor  had  in  the 
least  abated.  With  his  eyesight  he  might  have 
been  of  service  ten  or  fifteen  years  longer ; and 
from  service  he  would  never  have  voluntarily 
retired,  for  he  loved  alone  the  sea.  He  had 
lived  upon  *it  from  boyhood ; on  shipboard  he 
had  married  his  wife — from  the  ship-side  she 
was  buried. 

His  son  was  born  at  sea ; in  the  midst  of  sea- 
life  experiences  he  grew  from  infancy  to  boy- 
hood— from  boyhood  passed  to  youth.  The 
boy  had  his  mother’s  nature,  and  added  to  it  a 
will  that  equaled  his  father’s ; and  the  two  were 
not  one — nature  had  but  joined  them  together. 
44  One  near  one  is  too  far.”  They  were  con- 
stantly in  direct  antagonism  ; and  when  he  was 
twelve  years  old,  and  the  vessel  touched  at  a 
foreign  port,  the  boy  went  ashore,  and  his  fa- 
ther never  saw  him  again. 

Captain  Eagle  had  reigned  in  solitude,  with 
no  one  near  his  throne,  since  then.  How  much 
he  felt  his  loss  was  never  known — if  he  was  ever 
troubled  concerning  his  past  connection  with 
the  life  of  the  boy  none  knew — if  ever  anxiety 
in  regard  to  the  future  of  the  lad  broke  his  rest, 
and  haunted  him  in  storm  or  calm,  by  night 
or  day,  no  creature  was  the  wiser.  The  Cap- 
tain was  the  Captain  — an  officer  respected, 
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trusted,  faithful,  capable,  and  powerful  at  sea 
and  on  shore.  He  was  nothing  more  to  any 
soul  that  breathed. 

While  a doubt  or  a hope  remained  that  his 
eyesight  might  be  restored,  Captain  Eagle  en- 
dured the  restraint  required  of  him.  But  it 
was  a pitiable  case  when  he  was  set  free  in  the 
daylight,  and  left  to  go  whither  he  would,  and 
must  stand  still  or  grope  his  way.  No  more 
iordly  pacing  of  the  gallant  ship  for  him.  No 
more  sailing  into  port  with  precious  cargo.  No 
more  sailing  out,  the  governor  of  men’s  for- 
tunes. 

He  sailed  into  this  harbor  because  he  had  no- 
where else  to  go.  So  he  was  hero  to  grope  his 
way  through  passages  and  halls,  and  about  his 
own  apartment.  Coming  into  contact  here  with 
others,  lie  at  once  quietly  placed  himself  in  op- 
position to  them,  and  stood  alone.  He  asked 
no  questions — held  no  conversations.  Fate  had  j 
cut  the  cord  that  bound  him  to  other  men — now 
let  the  w ind  take  him  where  it  would.  In  si- 
lence and  in  darkness  he  thus  drifted  on. 

His  companions  in  the  house  amused  them- 
selves in  divers  ways.  They  read  the  news — 
they  talked  endlessly — told  yarns  incredible  — 
and  thus  gave  exercise  to  their  imagination  and 
their  vanity.  They  made  rope-ladders — they 
smoked  — they  took  to  basket- weaving,  sail- 
making, ship-building  on  a minute  scale;  and 
they  strolled  about,  and  did  eat  and  sleep,  and 
enjoy  the  rest  they  had  earned  by  years  of  toil 
and  exposure.  Could  they  do  nothing  with  this 
intolerant  iceberg  which  the  wind  had  blown 
into  this  haven  ? 

There  was  hardly  a man  that  cared  to  come 
into  frequent  contact  with  it ; and  yet  there  was 
hardly  a man  but  felt  proud  of  the  Captain’s 
past,  and  its  power  overshadowed  his  present 
helplessness,  so  that  they  saw  not,  as  he  saw, 
its  humiliation.  They  let  him  alone  when  they 
saw  that  this  was  his  pleasure.  He  was  in  au- 
thority there,  had  he  but  known  it,  or  cared  for 
such  knowledge.  There  was  in  reality  no  abate- 
ment of  the  grand  manner  of  the  man.  It  was 
natural  enough  to  him,  by  the  power  of  life-long 
habit  made  so.  To  it,  as  to  a “ refuge  of  lies,” 
Captain  Eagle  betook  himself  when  first  over- 
whelmed  by  the  conflict  between  his  prieje  and 
a sense  of  his  dire  humiliation. 

This  pride  would  never  bend  before  the  pres- 
ence of  perpetually-recurring  need.  He  was 
helpless ; but  he  was  not  brutal  in  selfishness. 
He  became  moodily  quiescent  in  the  reception 
of  favor,  but  never,  in  feeling  or  in  expression, 
grateful.  He  did  not  repine  — he  never  made 
lamentation  — sighs  were  never  heard  escaping 
him.  He  w£s  strong,  not  feeble.  He  would 
bear  what  he  must — and  yet  contempt  on  pa- 
tience ! He  asked  no  pity — scorn  for  the  weak- 
ness that  loved  it  1 

He  asked  no  pity.  What  if  he  must  receive 
it  as  a voluntary  offering  ? Weir,  the  keeper 
of  the  grounds,  had  a little  daughter  — her 
name  was  Mary.  She  was  the  only  child  of 
the  neighborhood ; and  having  no  companions 


of  her  kind,  she  took  to  flowers,  and  animals, 
and  roving  by  herself,  and  never  knew  the 
meaning  of  loneliness,  nor  was  ever  at  a loss 
for  joy. 

She  had  oftefi  seen  this  solitary  man  pacing 
the  gravel  walk ; and  one  day,  instead  of  flying 
past  him  with  a mere  backward  glance  of  won- 
der, she  went  slowly  after  him,  and  followed 
him  so  long,  observing  him  narrowly  all  the 
while,  that  at  last  her  wonder  gave  her  courage, 
and  stepping  quickly  till  she  came  close  to  . him, 
she  asked, 

“Why  don’t  you  speak  to  me?  Are  you 
blind  ?” 

“Be  off!”  was  the  answer,  spoken  in  a tone 
so  loud  and  so  quick  that  the  child  did  start 
back  and  look  a little  surprised,  but  she  was  not 
afraid.  He  may  have  thought  she  was  gone  by 
her  silence,  but  she  stood  in  the  grass  looking 
at  him  when  he  paused  in  the  walk  and  looked 
around  him,  and  she  said  to  herself,  “ Yes,  he 
is — he’s  blind  1” 

“ Are  you  gone  ?”  asked  the  Captain,  for  he 
had  heard  no  scampering  of  feet  and  was  sus- 
picious. 

“ No,  Sir,”  was  the  answer. 

“ Where  are  you,  then  ?” 

“ Off  hfere,  Sir,  in  the  grass.  Can’t  you  see 
me,  truly?” 

The  Captain  did  not  answer.  The  very  bold- 
ness of  the  child’s  speech  astonished  him,  and 
did  not  madden  him,  as  any  body  that  knew 
him  might  have  prophesied.  He  was  not  averse 
to  the  singular  speech.  The  fresh  young  voice 
was  almost  an  unknown  sound  to  his  ear.  He 
knew  nothing  of  children  — nothing  of  girls  — 
and  the  impertinence  of  this  child’s  address  had 
not,  strange  to  say,  been  the  first  thing  he 
thought  of. 

When  she  had  made  the  above  answer,  Mary 
tripped  lightly  from  the  grass,  and  stole  noise- 
lessly up  the  walk,  and  laid  a peach  in  the  old 
man’s  palm. 

“ Guess  what  it  is,”  said  she,  as  if  she  had 
found  a playfellow,  and  blindness  furnished  an 
occasion  for  sport. 

Captain  Eagle’s  fingers  did  not  close  upon 
the  peach,  and  it  dropped  from  his  hand  to  the 
ground.  She  stooped  to  pick  it  up,  and  his 
outstretched  hand  touched  upon  the.  young 
head,  covered  with  curling  hair.  He  caught 
at  that. 

“Now,  what  are  you?”  asked  he,  holding 
her  fast. 

“ I’m  Mary,”  answered  the  child,  laughing. 
But  the  old  man  did  not  laugh — he  would  soon- 
er have  sworn  at  her.  But  she  thought  this  was 
play. 

“ Who’s  Mary  ?”  he  asked  again. 

“ Mr.  Weir’s  little  girL  Don’t  you  know, 
he  takes  care  of  the  grounds  ? We  live  over 
there  in  the  cottage,  by  the  gate  where  people 
come  in  to  see  the  place.” 

“ Stand  up  straight.  Is  that  as  high  as  you 
are?” 

“ Tm  seven  years  old,  and  nearly  eight.” 
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“ Run  off!” 

“ Oh,  but  won’t  you  take  the  peach  ?” 

“No,  thank  you.” 

“ If  you  should  come  down  to  the  garden 
with  me,  you  might  help  yourself.” 

“ Go  play  with  the  children.” 

“ The  children  1”  she  laughed.  “ I’d  rather 
take  a walk.  There  ain’t  any  children/”  she 
added,  more  seriously.  It  was  beyond  her  to 
deceive  any  one  for  more  than  a moment. 

“ Run  and  take  your  walk,  then,”  said  the 
Captain. 

“ Do  I trouble  you  ?” 

“ Yes.” 

When  he  said  that  the  child  went  off  and  left 
him.  But  she  did  not  go  far — only  to  the  grass 
of  the  lawn  again.  There  she  sat  down,  and 
she  watched  the  blind  man  as  he  walked  to  and 
fro.  So  watching,  many  thoughts  arose  to  keep 
her  company.  Her  bright  face  grew  serious — 
they  staid  so  long,  and  compelled  such  grave 
deductions.  He  could  not  see  the  peach.  . . . 
If  he  had  gone  down  with  her  to  the  garden  he 
could  not  have  seen  the  flowers.  . . . He  could 
not  see  her  where  she  sat.  . . . She  shut  her 
eyes,  but  she  opened  them  instantly,  trembling 
— she  feared  to  understand  the  horror  of  his 
fate.  But  again  the  blue  eyes  closed,  and  the 
.child  arose  from  the  grass  and  walked  about ; 
blank  darkness!  the  water  and  the  sky  lost, 
gone,  nothing;  houses  and  grounds,  people, 
drowned  in  the  darkness ! The  thought  suffo- 
cated her.  She  opened  her  eyes  with  a groan ; 
there  he  was  still  walking.  She  wanted  to  go 
up  to  him  again,  but  now  she  was  afraid — thick 
walls  of  darkness  seemed  to  separate  them — he 
had  spoken  sharply  to  her  and  surprised  her  be- 
fore, but  now  that  she  understood  it,  or  believed 
that  she  did,  Bhe  was  afraid. 

At  last  she  began  to  cross  the  lawn  again, 
and  to  advance  toward  him.  On  the  edge  of 
the  gravel  walk  she  paused,  and  stood  there 
many  minutes.  At  last  she  said,  when  he  came 
quite  near  — speaking  timidly,  in  a sweet,  low, 
child  voice, 

“ I haven’t  gone  away.  I'm  here.  I don’t 
want  to  trouble  you,  but  oh ! I’ve  been  shutting 
my  eyes,  and  it  must  be  night  with  you  all  the 
time.  How  tired  you  must  be ! If  you’d  let 
me  tell  you  about  every  thing,  and  speak  kind 
to  me,  I’d  wait  on  you  forever.  I run  a good 
many  errands,  and  I’m  getting  to  be  useful,  they 
say.  Let  me  be  useful  to  you.” 

Now  Captain  Eagle  had  never  in  his  life 
heard  a voice  speak  words  like  these.  He  hod 
never  heard  such  gentleness,  such  pity,  such  en- 
treaty expressed.  He  did  not  understand  it,  but 
he  was  curious  and  patient 

“ I don’t  need  any  thing,”  said  he  — and  he 
said  it  mildly.  “ You  had  better  run  away.” 

So  he  walked  on  and  passed  into  the  house, 
while  Mary  stood  deliberating  about  the  advice. 

But  a kind  of  friendship  between  the  Captain 
and  the  little  girl  dated  from  this  day.  It  is 
not  difficult  to  ask  service  of  childhood ; there 
was  a manner  of  speech  which  the  blind  man 


could  bring  Jiimself  to  use  without  misgiving, 
without  difficulty,  when  he  addressed  her.  He 
was  patient  with  the  child,  and  let  her  have  her 
way  in  trifling  matters.  There  was  an  uirreal- 
ness  about  her,  to  his  mind,  which  made  her 
tolerable.  He  knew  nothing  of  such  life  as 
hers;  he  did  not  half  believe  in  it;  it  was 
scarcely  as  much  to  him  as  some  distrusted  but 
lovely  fairy  tale  to  Mary. 

Her  pleasures  were  entirely  distinct  from  all 
he  had  ever  known,  or  thought  about,  wit- 
nessed. 

It  did  not  gall  him  when  he  heard  her  say 
the  day  was  pleasant.  He  could  endure  that 
she  shoujd  attempt  to  make  him  see  with  her 
eyes.  He  even  tried  to  do  it.  He  let  her  lead 
him  down  the  flowery  path  she  loved,  but  did  the 
sun  that  shone  there  warm  him? — could. he  see 
those  flowers  ? 

He  had  utterly  refused  to  dwell  upon  the  past 
for  the  amusement  of  his  fellow-men.  But  when 
they  walked  upon  the  pier,  and  heard  the  waves 
break  against  it,  or  listened  to  the  rising  wind, 
sometimes  memory  would  speak  in  spite  of  him, 
and  Captain  Eagle  became  a hero  in  the  eyes 
of  little  Mary  Weir.  He  inspired  her  with  awe 
and  with  love.  She  was  gentle  and  believing, 
willing,  obedient ; and  he  received  her  service 
as  he  might  have  received  the  unconscious  serv- 
ice of  a spirit.  He  was  no  tyrant  here.  But 
he  dropped  his  command  because  he  was  weary 
of  the  struggle  between  pride  and  helplessness 
— and  the  life  he  now  lived  was  essentially  one 
of  unbelief  and  indifference. 

In  time  he  was  even  ready  to  call  himself 
fortunate  in  that  he  was  entirely  delivered  from 
the  power  of  delusions  which  impelled  others  to 
labors  where  they  should  in  the  end  so  surely 
meet  with  trials,  disappointments,  disgust,  wea- 
riness, anguish,  failure. 

Every  thing  was  nothing — nothing  every 
thing;  this  became  the  creed  by  which  he  found 
himself  at  length  willing  to  live  and  to  endure. 
What  had  he  to  do  with  pride  then  ? But  did 
he  drop  his  pride  ? It  was  long  since  it  had 
made  exacting  demonstration  of  itself ; but  it  was 
the  very  life  of  the  philosophy  which,  after  much 
reflection,  to  which  the  phenomena  of  this  child- 
life — with  its  sweet  hopes  and  beautiful  enthusi- 
asm— compelled  him,  he  had  Anally  adopted. 
He  seemed  now,  therefore,  to  move  outside  the 
circle  wherein  rolled  a world  of  delusion,  where 
men  walked  in  a vain  shadow,  disquieting  them- 
selves in  vain. 

There  might  be  torpor  in  such  philosophy, 
but  there  surely  was  not  peace.  It  was  such 
quiet  as  might  at  any  moment  be  rent  by  the 
thunders  of  the  firmament — the  smallest  voice 
of  Him  who  sits  above  the  circle  of  the  heavens. 

Sight,  occupation,  human  life,  reduced  by 
him  to  unrealness  and  made  irrelevant,  the 
phenomenal  child-life,  with  which  he  amused 
himself,  being  to  him  equally  nothing  in  refer- 
ence to  the  consciousness  which  fancied  itself 
content  to  remain  a latent  power,  waiting  what- 
ever development  should  be  possible,  without 
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fear,  without  hope,  without  anxiety — it  was  this 
manner  of  life  which  Captain  Eagle  was  living. 
Yes — quite  rid  of  the  world  now ! 


All  this,  happily  not  half  understood  when  it 
found  the  broadest  utterance  and  manifestation, 
did  not  prevent  Mary  Weir  in  the  frequent  ex- 
ercise of  thoughtful  service  in  behalf  of  the  old 
Captain,  whose  hair  was  growing  whiter  every 
day,  while  hers  was  growing  richer  in  abundance 
and  it  beauty.  It  did  not  prevent  her,  one  De- 
cember, in  the  preparation  of  a Christmas  and 
birth-day  gift  for  Captain  Eagle. 

On  the  twenty-fourth  of  December  a young 
man,,  seventeen  years  old  perhaps,  stepped  from 
the  ferry-boat  which  touched  at  the  pier,  and 
walked — not  very  rapidly — along  the  road,  on 
which  a flake  of  snow  had  not  yet  fallen ; smooth, 
and  even  dusty,  it  stretched  out  before  him  in 
the  sunlight  of  a December  that  was  mild  as 
May. 

When  he  came  to  the  gate — the  great  gate 
that  opened  into  the  grounds — he  saw,  standing 
at  the  cottage  window,  a young  girl  with  a bright 
roll  of  netting  in  her  hands.  She  w as  making 
haste  with  the  scarf  which  she  intended  for  Cap- 
tain Eagle’s  Christmas-gift. 

The  youth  rapped  at  the  door,  and  of  Mary 
Weir  inquired  whether  Captain  Eagle  w as  any 
where  about 

“Oh  yes,”  was  the  answer;  “do  you  want 
to  see  him?”  and  she  smiled  in  anticipation  of 
his  reply.  If  this  handsome  lad  had  come  to 
visit  the  poor  old  Captain  it  was  surely  on  some 
pleasant  errand,  and  there  were  very  few  now 
that  came  asking  for  him. 

“ Yes,  I should  like  to  see  him,”  replied  the 
youth. 

“ I can  find  him  for  you ;”  and  she  laid  down 
her  work,  put  on  her  shawl  and  hood,  and  was 
ready  to  start  at  once.  But  now  the  lad  seemed 
to  be  in  no  such  hurry,  though  when  he  came 
in  his  manner  was  that  of  a person  who  has  not 
a moment  to  lose. 

“ You  know  him  then  ?”  asked  the  stranger. 

“ Oh  yes,  I know  him — better  than  any  body 
about  here,  I think.  I hope  you  have  got  some- 
thing pleasant  to  say  to  him.  To-morrow  is 
his  birth-day.” 

“ Christmas-day  ?” 

“Yes.  I am  making  this  for  him !”  and  she 
unrolled  her  gay  work,  which  she  herself  seemed 
greatly  to  admire.  “He  is  blind,  you  know.” 

“Yes,”  replied  the  youth,  gravely. 

“You  asked  if  he  were  here;  you  were  not 
certain,”  remarked  Mary,  who  was  as  curious  as 
she  had  a right  to  be  in  any  thing  that  remained 
unexplained  concerning  Captain  Eagle.  Many 
a day  of  grief  and  trouble  had  his  troubles  cost 
her,  and  her  wonder  whether  any  good  thing 
was  indeed  reserved  for  him  was  not  idle. 

“I  never  was  here  before,”  said  the  lad. 
“What  a beautiful  place  it  is !” 

“ You  may  say  that ! But  it  is  from  the  top 
of  the  house  you  get  the  view ; though  from  his 
windows  it  is  beautiful !” 


“If  he  is  blind,  it  seems  to  me  you  are  mak- 
ing a gay  present  for  him.  Do  you  think  that 
he  can  feel  how  bright  that  is  ?”  Here  the  youth 
took  the  soft  woolen  scarf  in  his  hand  and  held 
it  out  to  view.  It  was  all  to  gain  time.  He 
could  not  hare  answered  a single  natural  ques- 
tion concerning  that  scarf  an  hour  afterward. 

“Yes — no — I can’t  say  about  that;  but  it 
will  show  that  he  has  a friend  who  loves  him.” 

“ And  that  is  you.  Ib  he  so  kind  ?” 

The  girl  looked  at  him  a moment  without  an- 
swering. She  was  truthful;  she  could  not  say 
what  Captain  Eagle  was  without  a deal  of  ex- 
planation. 

“He  is  a great  man,”  replied  she ; “ he  has 
taught  me  a great  deal.  And  it  is  so  dreadful 
to  be  blind ! Will  you  come  now  while  I lind 
him,  or  shall  I bring  him  here  ?” 

“ I will  go  with  you.”  And  now  the  youth 
rose  from  the  seat  where  he  had  thrown  himself 
and  followed  Mary  Weir. 

“There  he  is  now,  walking  1”  cried  Mary,  as 
they  went  up  the  walk  toward  the  house.  The 
Captain  was  strolling  along  the  path  near  the 
building,  where  the  sun  was  shining  warmly. 
He  was  alone.  He  never  walked  with  any  one 
but  Mary.  When  she  saw  him  she  quickened 
her  steps  ; th$  lad  did  nothing  behind. 

A sudden  gloom  oppressed  him  visibly  when 
he  looked  at  the  old,  lonely  man  ; an  instanta- 
neous and  grieving  conviction  of  the  veteran’s 
desolation  and  ruin  fell  upon  him.  He  would 
fain  have  retreated,  it  seemed,  had  retreat  been 
possible.  But  when  his  guide  said, 

“Captain  Eagle  !”  and  the  old  man  stopped 
instantly,  and  turned  his  head  toward  her,  an- 
other change  as  sudden  passed  over  the  lad,  and 
he  stood  there  no  longer  uncertain  but  resolute. 
It  seemed  as  if  the  impotence  of  this  white- 
haired  old  lion  had  made  him  conscious  of  his 
own  potence.  He  was  ready  to  live  and  tri- 
umph, because  he  saw  before  him  one  ready  to 
die,  a ruin 

“ Captain  Eagle,  here  is  a young  gentleman 
come  to  see  you,  and  I brought  him.” 

A sound  that  did  not  express  gratitude  or 
pleasure  for  that  act  broke  from  the  old  man, 
but  he  asked : 

“What  is  his  name,  Molly?” 

The  lad  hesitated  a moment. 

“Joseph  Francis,”  said  he,  with  a stout,  de- 
termined voice.  “I  came  to  pay  my  respects 
to  a famous  Captain,  because  1 am  going  to  sea 
and  mean  to  be  a captain  myself  some  day !” 

“A  famous  Captain  I Then  I will  not  de- 
tain you.  That  man  is  not  here,  Sir.” 

“I  came  to  find  Captain  Eagle,  who  once 
sailed  the  Albatross said  this  Joseph  Francis. 
The  Captain  made  no  reply  to  this,  and  the  lad 
looked  at  his  guide.  Her  face  was  very  bright. 
She  seemed  to  say,  by  the  quick  nod  she  gave 
him,  that  he  was  right — here  was  the  Captain 
who  had  sailed  the  All>atross . But  neither  did 
she  speak ; and  because  there  seemed  to  be  some 
doubt  as  to  what  sort  of  audience  this  was  going 
to  prove,  he  pushed  on  bravely  in  his  speech.  It 
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was  not  the  prospect  of  defeat  or  discouragement 
that  coaid  vanquish  him. 

“I  have  heard  many  a story  of  that  brave 
Captain,”  said  he ; “and  I called  him  great  be- 
cause he  was  so  courageous,  and  knew  all  that 
any  man  can  know  of  a business  ho  kept  to  for 
more  than  forty  years ; and  he  succeeded  in  it.” 

“ You  talk  about  success,”  said  the  old  man, 
bitterly.  “Captain  Eagle  knew  as  much  of  it 
in  some  directions,  maybe,  as  man  ever  did; 
but— he  was  a perfect  failure J” 

“When  he  was  a young  man  he  was  brave, 
and  suffered  for  it.  I read  it  in  a book  how 
he  mutinied  at  sea,  because  his  captain  was  a 
drunkard  and  a fool ; and  how  he  was  thrown 
in  chains  into  a foreign  prison,  and  how  he 
came  by  his  liberty  again.  I could  not  forget 
that  story.  It  made  me  a sailor.  So,  Sir,  I have 
worked  for  ten  years,  and  earned  my  bread,  and 
schooled  myself,  and  I graduated  at  a school — 
not  a mean  one.  Now  I am  going  to  sea ; and 
the  ship  I sail  in  is  a new  one,  but  she  has  a 
splendid  name,  Sir,  you’ll  say — the  Albatross — 
and  we  sail  the  day  after  to-morrow.  So  I 
thought,  when  I heard  that  Captain  Eagle  was 
yet  alive,  I would  come  and  ask  him  if  there 
was  any  thing  he  would  advise  a young  man 
who  is  about  to  begin  in  the  same  career  he  fol- 
lowed so  long  and  nobly.” 

Mary  Weir  stood  by  listening  to  these  words, 
with  such  looks  of  admiration  and  gestures  of 
approval  as  would  not  have  been  ill  on  a stage, 
and  were  not  bad  for  nature. 

“ How  old  are  you,  Francis  Joseph  ?”  asked 
the  Captain,  when,  greatly  agitated,  the  lad 
ceased  speaking. 

“ Seventeen  years  old,  Sir,”  was  the  prompt 
reply. 

44  So  young  ?” 

44  But  no  chicken,  as  I have  told  you,  Sir.  I 
have  been  through  enough,  if  you  will  believe 
me.” 

44  Does  any  thing  you  now  have  pay  you  for 
what  yon  have  been  through  to  get  it?” 

44  Oh  yes ; even  to  stand  here  and  feel  I have 
earned  the  right  to  ask  the  counsel  of  such  a 
man  as  you — for  I have  no  father — I have  none 
to  advise  me.” 

44  Your  real  joy  springs  from  enthusiasm,” 
said  the  old  man,  in  a way  that  was  certainly 
calculated  to  dampen  ardor.  It  did  not  seem 
to  impress  the  young  man. 

“Yes,”  he  said,  44 1 expect  a great  deal.” 

44 1 did  the  same.  See  what  I got.” 

44 Oh!”  exclaimed  Mary  Weir.  There  was 
no  mistaking  the  grieved,  reproachful  spirit  of 
that  single  exclamation. 

44  The  rich  experience  of  forty  honorable 
years!”  cried  the  lad  quickly,  emboldened  by 
such  signal  of  an  ally. 

“What’s  that?”  said  the  old  man,  sharply. 
44  What  does  it  all  come  to?  Young  man,  if 
yon  have  a friend  in  the  world  stick  to  him,  and 
drop  every  thing  else.  What’s  authority,  hon- 
or ? Keep  yourself  from  being  a beggar ; don’t 
become  helpless — that’s  all  I can  say.  I say  it. 


I was  like  you  once.  You  see  what  came  of  it 
all.  Be  warned !” 

44 1 have  a friend,”  said  Joseph  Francis.  44 1 
wish  to  make  him  more  my  friend.  I want  to 
earn  his  respect  and  love.  But  he  and  I must 
be  far  apart  any  way,  and  I may  as  well  be  on 
the  sea  as  on  the  land.  And  I love  the  sea ! I 
might  have  gone  long  ago  on  my  first  voyage, 
but  I waited  till  I should  be  more  fit  for  the 
honor ; and  now  I know  I am  more  fit,  and  I 
wish  you  could  encourage  me  .a  little.” 

\4  You  are  bent  on  it.  Don’t  be  a fool ! What 
I say  makes  no  difference.  You  would  go  or 
stay  to  suit  yourself,  not  me.  Go,  then.  But 
don’t  make  a fool  of  yourself  if  you  can  help  it.” 
So  the  old  man  turned  away,  and  the  lad,  with- 
out attempting  to  speak  again,  stood  sadly  watch- 
ing him ; and  between  the  two  stood  Mary  Weir, 
looking  from  one  to  the  other,  undecided,  grieved, 
troubled.  At  last  it  seemed  as  if  she  would  fol- 
low the  old  man  and  entreat  him ; but  when  he 
came  to  the  door  of  the  honse,  instead  of  turn- 
ing to  retrace  his  steps  he  went  in  and  did  not 
return. 

44  He  need  not  have  left  me.  I was  going  in 
a moment — for  I must  go  with  the  boat,”  said 
the  youth,  turning  to  Mary  Weir,  when  they 
heard  the  door  close  behind  him.  44  But  you 
must  tell  me  about  him.  Has, he  his  right 
mind  ? Is  he  very  unhappy  ?” 

44  He  don’t  expect  any  thing,”  was  the  sad 
answer.  44  He  has  told  me  that  so  very  often.” 

“But  he  mu9t,”  said  Francis  Joseph. 

“I  was  very  sorry  to  hear  him  speak  that 
way  to  you.” 

44  It  is  nothing.  I am  glad  he  did,  though  it 
grieved  me.  I wanted  to  know.  Oh  what  a 
weary  life  for  him ! He  thinks  he  has  seen  the 
end ; but  he  hasn’t.  It  shall  not  be  so.” 

“He  has  not  a friend  in  the  world,”  sighed 
little  Mary. 

4 4 He  has  me!  he  has  you!  Yesterday  I 
thought  I had  no  friend.  But  I have  him.  He 
is  the  one  I meant.  But  he  didn’t  understand. 
If  I worked  for  myself  I might  fail.  But  I’ll 
work  for  him,  and  then— can  I?  Perhaps  you 
don’t  see  into  such  selfishness  as  that.  But  is 
he  fond  of  you  ? Can  you  manage  him  ? An- 
swer quick — I think  I hear  the  boat.” 

44  He  used  to  like  to  have  me  around  more 
than  he  does  now,  I think ; but  if  he  likes  any 
body  at  all,  I think  it  is  me.” 

“You  are  going  to  give  him  a Christmas 
present  to-morrow — and  that’s  his  birth-day,” 
said  the  youth,  quickly. 

“Yes.” 

44 1 can’t  say  it  now;  wait  till  to-morrow — 
there  is  the  boat.  Good-by !” 

An  hour  after,  while  the  sun  was  yet  shining 
on  the  pleasant  walk,  Mary  Weir  had  drawn 
the  Captain  out  from  the  moody  silence  of  his 
solitude,  and  it  had  been  strange  if  the  girl 
could  hare  found  any  thing  to  talk  of  except 
the  visitor  who  had  come,  and  gone,  and  left 
them  with  so  many  new  thoughts,  and  the  quick- 
ened blood  surprise  had  agitated  and  heated. 
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“What  sort  of  chap  is  he,  Molly ?”  asked 
the  Captain,  when,  after  waiting  a reasonable 
time  for  this  question  to  come  of  itself,  Mary 
suggested  it. 

“ He  is  a young  man  that  is  going  to  sail  a 
ship  in  the  quickest  time  that  can  be.  What  is 
the  quickest  time,  Captain  Eagle  ?” 

“I  sailed  a ship  when  I was  twenty  years 
old.  How  does  he  look  ?” 

“Tall  and  strong.** 

“Eyes?” 

“Black.” 

“Honest?  Steady?” 

“So.” 

“Hair?” 

“Black,  too.” 

“Looks  like  a beggar,  does  he?  He  has 
been  terribly  poor.” 

“ He  don’t  look  like  a beggar.  He  is  well 
dressed.  He  looks  proud  and  able.  But  oh ! 
you  made  him  sad.  But  you  didn't  change  his 
mind.  He  says  you  are  his  friend.  He  hadn’t 
one  yesterday.  And  he  is  going  to  work  for 
you  now.” 

“Why  didn’t  you  tell  him  that  to-morrow 
I am  sixty-five  years  old?  One  foot  in  the 
grave,”  growled  the  Captain. 

“Nonsense.  You  will  have  to  live  to  see 
what  becomes  of  him,  any  way.  Certainly!” 
said  Mary  Weir,  gayly ; but  at  the  same  time 
she  was  looking  most  anxiously  into  the  face  of 
the  old  man.  She  was  wondering  whether  she 
had  now  firm  hold  of  an  argument  in  favor  of 
life — if  she  had  she  would  never  let  it  go  again. 

“ One  thing  happens  to  all.  Every  old  man 
is  a prophet  if  he  is  not  a fool,”  said  Captain 
Eagle ; and  he  believed  what  he  said. 

But  he  let  Mary  lead  him  where  she  would 
that  afternoon ; and  so  they  walked  together  to 
the  dock,  and  heard  the  gentle  dash  of  sunny 
waves,  that  were  like  summer  ripples  against  the 
pier.* 

“Wouldn’t  you  like  to  go  over  to  the  Alba- 
tross?” she  asked,  timidly,  while  they  stood  there 
together.  For  she  thought  it  Might  be  that  to- 
day he  would  suffer  himself  to  be  persuaded, 
though  all  persuasion  heretofore  had  been  in 
vain ; he  had  never  consented  to  sail  out  from 
this  harbor,  no  matter  what  the  occasion,  or 
from  whom  the  invitation  came. 

“ No,”  he  answered,  and  she  did  not  take  the 
answer  up ; she  took  another  track. 

“The  sun  strikes  the  water,  and  looks  like  a 
great  column  of  brass.  Maybe  like  a pillar  put 
up  in  honor  of  some  hero.  You  have  seen  such, 
Sir.  That  young  man  sees  just  as  bright  a one 
built  up  to  the  Captain.”  After  this  flight  of 
fancy  Mary  hurried  on,  as  if  fearful  that,  with 
an  opportunity,  the  old  man  would  express  his 
displeasure. 

“The  woods  look  purple,  and  blue,  and 
brown,”  she  said,  after  her  usual  manner  of  de- 
scribing every  aspect  of  nature  which  she  her- 
self perceived.  “The  sky  is  as  bright  as  June. 
It  is  wonderful  for  December.  The  evergreens 
are  beautiful — so  dark  and  stately.” 


He  heard  her— or  did  not.  He  gave  no  sign. 
A sign  she  did  not  ask  or  want.  She  hoped  he 
heard  her,  and  that  when  he  was  alone  he  would 
be  able  to  recall  the  glory  of  the  day,  made  vi- 
sible, at  least  dimly  so,  by  her  words. 

By-and-by  he  said,  “I  was  three  months 
in  a dungeon.  But  I hoped  then.  I knew 
I should  be  Bet  at  liberty  again.  I suppose 
even  if  I could  have  looked  forward  to  this  I 
would  have  taken  my  chances  with  the  liber- 
ty which  must  expose  me  to  such  a fate.  Do 
you  not  see  what  blank  foolishness  it  is  all 
round  ?” 

“No,  Sir.” 

“It  is  the  way  they  all  begin,  and  the  way 
they  all  end — if  they  expect  any  thing.  But 
what  could  I say  ? I might  as  well  order  a vol- 
cano to  stop  as  bid  that  young  man  be  wise.  He 
has  got  to  work.  But  why  should  he  expect  ? 
Let  him  take  what  he  gets  from  day  to  day,  and 
not  beguile  himself.  Come,  we  will  go  back.” 


The  next  day,  at  noon,  the  young  man  land- 
ed again  at  the  pier,  and  found  his  way  again 
by  the  same  path  to  the  grounds,  where  he  hoped 
he  should  find  Captain  Eagle.  Mary  Weir  was 
looking  for  him ; and  when  she  saw  that  he  was 
coming  she  went  out  to  meet  him.  Under  his 
arm  Joseph  Francis  carried  a bundle;  in  his 
palm  was  another  gift,  and  he  came  in  haste. 

When  he  met  the  little  maiden  he  addressed 
her  hurriedly — 

“ I have  only  a moment  to  stay.  I want  first 
to  make  sure  that  you  will  remember  him  and 
me.”  He  opened  his  palm.  A gold  ring  lay 
there  before  her  eyes.  “ I want  you  to  take 
this,”  said  he;  “then  I shall  be  certain  that 
you  will  never  forsake  the  old  man — till  I come 
back.” 

The  girl  was  by  no  means  eager  to  take  the 
pledge. 

“As  long  as  I live,”  said  she,  “ how  could  I 
forget  him  ? I loved  him  before  you  came.” 

“ Then  you  must  take  the  ring,”  said  he,  au- 
thoritatively— as  one  who  was  going  to  be  a cap- 
tain, as  he  said.  So  she  took  the  ring,  and  put 
it  in  her  pocket. 

“I  have  brought  a present  for  the  Captain,” 
said  the  young  man,  next.  “This  is  his  birth- 
day, you  said.  Did  you  give  him  the  scarf?” 

“Yes.  I tied  it  on  him  myself.” 

“Was  he  pleased  ?” 

“Pleased  ? Yes ; I hope  he  was.  He  thank- 
ed me.  But  nothing  gives  him  much  pleasure, 
I am  afraid.  But  he  asked  me  about  you  when 
you  were  gone.” 

“He  did!  if  ever  he  asks  any  thing  about 
me  again — ” 

“ I know  he  will.” 

“You  tell  him — ” 

“What  shall  I tell  him?” 

“Tell  him  that  I said  be  ought  to  live  a 
while,  if  only  for  one  thing — to  see  if  he  is  not 
mistaken  in  his  conclusion.  He  has  had  some 
terrible  hard  knocks.  How  awful  for  a man 
like  him  to  be  blind ! One  of  the  proudest  cap- 
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tains  that  ever  walked  a ship ! Ton  tell  him 
that  I go  away  just  as  sure  that  the  good  God 
will  guide  and  help  me  as  you  are  that — that — ” 
he  looked  at  Mary — he  looked  sharply,  as  if  he 
would  discern  the  spirit  of  the  girl  anew — “that 
the  dowers  will  blossom  when  their  time  comes,” 
said  he,  blushing. 

“I  will  tell  him  that.  But  if  you  hare  a 
present  for  him — ” 

“lam  going  to  leave  it  with  you.  You  must 
tell  him  that  I had  to  go  back  to  the  ship  this 
afternoon.  He  will  understand.  I wish  I could 
think  of  something  to  say  to  him  besides — but 
there’s  no  time  to  say  ft.  Here,  you  see  this  is 
a map  for  the  use  of  blind  people.  Here  is  the 
Mediterranean  Sea.  Tell  him  we  sail  for  Con- 
stantinople. He  will  know  all  about  the  voyage. 
We  are  going  for  three  years.  I shall  come  to 
ask  about  him  when  we  return.  There.  Give 
me  your  hand.  Good-by ! ” 

“ Oh ! is  that  all?  Are  you  going?  Won’t 
you  see  him — can’t  you?  Good-by,  then.  I’ll 
take  the  map.  I’ll  tell  him  all.  Good-by.  Til 
keep  the  ring.” 

All  that  afternoon  Mary  Weir  sat  by  Captain 
Eagle’s  side,  and  he  explained  the  map  to  her, 
and  the  ship’s  probable  progress.  He  told  her 
of  the  foreign  ports  the  lad  would  visit,  and  it 
made  the  old  man's  blood  run  faster  than  he 
chose  as  he  thus  turned  the  leaves  of  the  map 
and  groped  his  way  around  the  world. 

When  Mary  undertook  to  repeat  the  young 
man’s  conversation  a deal  besides  was  required 
of  her.  Captain  Eagle’s  curiosity  was  fairly 
aroused.  One  would  have  supposed,  to  hear 
him,  that  there  might,  after  all,  be  something 
desirable  m honor,  and  that  gratitude,  in  return 
for  heroic  example,  was  possible. 

He  wished  inwardly  that  he  had  seen  the  lad 
again.  He  wished  that,  if  what  ho  had  said 
was  truth,  it  had  been  unspoken.  Left  to  his 
own  reflections  even,  he  could  hardly  have  es- 
caped regret  that  he  should  have  hastened  to 
cloud  a prospect  which  fortune  would  cloud  soon 
enough.  The  lad  had  struggled  so  manfully, 
beginning  in  poverty  and  obscurity,  and  was 
working  upward  with  such  resolution — he  un- 
derstood very  well  how  it  was  (understood  it 
better  than  the  peaceful,  happy  childhood  of 
the  young  girl  with  whose  life  he  had  suffered 
himself  to  be  surrounded— -desert  island  in  the 
midst  of  bright  and  tranquil  waters) — it  must 
be  that  the  lad  was  living,  striving,  hoping,  in 
obedience  to  some  law  of  nature — what  was  he 
that  he  should  try  to  oppose  it  ? to  weaken  the 
hand’s  effort,  or  the  faith’s  aspiring  ? Thank- 
less task ! Evil  labor ! 

Yes — even  had  he  been  left  alone  to  himself, 
the  Captain  must  sooner  or  later  have  come  to 
this  conclusion  in  reference  to  Joseph  Francis. 
He  had  accepted  a narrow  and  dreadful  philos- 
ophy, and  deeifled  it  vast  and  sufficient;  but 
the  sound  of  a resolute  voice,  the  expression  of 
valorous  hope,  the  departure  of  brave  ambi- 
tion, stirred  his  soul  as  a trumpet  wakes  the 
spirit  of  a warrior.  Let  it  be  that  he  had  failed 


— this  young  man  charged  him  to  endure  until 
he  had  proved  himself  and  life — and  he  would 
fain  live  and  see  the  problem  tried  anew. 

Rare  lessons  in  Geography  had  Mary  during 
that  new  year!  and  following  the  course  of  Jo- 
seph over  the  face  of  the  waters,  calculating  his 
experiences,  was  it  likely  that  either  old  man 
or  young  maiden  would  forget  him  ? 

Attached  to  the  chain  she  made  for  it  the 
girl  wore  the  ring,  and  kept  her  promise.  She 
was  faithful  in  watching  over  the  blind  old  man. 

It  came  to  the  old  man's  knowledge,  in  the 
course  of  time,  that  her  father  wished  to  send 
the  girl  away  to  school,  and  the  most  generous 
impulse  he  had  ever  known  flared  up  within 
him,  and  would  fain  impel  him  to  the  greatest 
sacrifice  he  ever  volunteered ; for  Mary  was  be- 
come to  him  as  a daughter,  and  to  live  without 
her  seemed  next  to  impossible. 

But  when,  one  day,  he  broke  the  subject  to 
her — told  her  that  he  knew  her  father’s  wish, 
and  her  resistance,  he  was  not  quite  prepared 
for  the  answer  she  made  him. 

“You  teach  me  more  than  I should  learn  at 
school.  Besides,  I promised  him  that  I would 
never  leave  you ; and  I shall  not  go  away.” 

After  this  the  Captain  became  her  teacher  in 
earnest ; and  the  keeper  said  no  more  about  the 
boarding-school. 

So  five  years  passed  away  and  Mary  Weir 
was  seventeen,  and  Captain  Eagle  seventy.  And 
what  were  they  doing  all  this  while  ? Growing 
actually  older,  as  other  people  do. 

The  old  man’s  hair  could  not  bleach  to  a finer 
whiteness,  but  his  face  changed  somewhat;  a 
multitude  of  wrinkles  took  the  place  of  the  proud 
show  of  unblemished  manly  vigor.  He  did  not 
walk  about  as  loftily  as  once.  The  habit  of 
groping  had  told  upon  him.  He  had  become 
a blind  man  in  form  and  aspect;  five  years 
ago  that  could  hardly  have  been  said  of  him. 
His  countenance  was  not  now  that  of  a person 
who  has  no  hope  or  expectation.  It  wore  ha- 
bitually the  expression  of  one  who  waits  in  hope, 
assured  that  what  ho  anticipates  shall  be. 

He  talked  less  of  the  lad  who  had  come  and 
gone,  and  left  him  a watcher  on  the  shore.  But 
he  thought  not  less  of  him.  He  talked  less  of 
him,  but  more  and  more  of  another  lad  with 
whom  his  manhood  had  to  do.  And  now  in 
these  days,  for  the  first  time  in  many  years,  hu- 
man oar  heard  the  father  speaking  of  the  son. 
It  was  Mary  who  received  from  him  the  vision 
of  the  brave  and  beautiful,  but  fiery-hearted  lad. 
The  name  once  uttered,  the  recollection  once 
confessed,  that  was  not  the  last  of  it — it  was  not 
the  least.  Now  and  then  would  come  admis- 
sion, audible  utterance— brief,  abrupt — of  the 
argument  he  carried  on  with  his  own  soul.  He 
might  have  been  harsh — perhaps  he  was  unrea- 
sonable ; yes,  he  did  remember,  while  the  boy’s 
mother  lived  it  required  no  more  than  her  gen- 
tle authority  to  hold  the  lad  in  check.  Mary 
Weir  listened  to  these  fragmentary  confessions 
without  ever  making  comment ; half  afraid,  she 
heard  them,  reverently  she  kept  the  sayings  in 
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her  heart.  Sometimes,  as  if  not  quite  certain  | 
in  her  own  mind  that  the  Captain  had  not  for- 
gotten that  she  was  with  him,  the  witness  thus 
to  his  secret  thought  which  found  such  audible 
voice,  she  would  in  some  manner  remind  him 
of  her  presence ; but  such  movement  or  word 
was  never  followed  on  his  part  by  any  confu- 
sion or  vexation,  such  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected of  him  had  he  unwittingly  betrayed  him- 
self. 

Do  you  think  that  the  mildness  of  patience, 
the  grave  conviction,  almost  prophetic,  with 
which  he  waited,  as  brother  for  brother,  or  as 
father  for  son,  expressed  merely  the  old  man 
fallen  into  dotage  ? I say  rather  that  his  indi- 
cations were  those  peculiar  to  the  man  who  is 
convinced  that  he  has  groped  long  enough  in 
his  own  hard  paths — to  the  proud  man  humbled 
— to  the  leader  who  is  willing  to  be  led — to  the 
unbelieving  who  has  come  to  trust  with  hope  in 
all  things  grateful,  noble,  brave ; who  is  enter- 
ing the  kingdom  of  heaven  as  a child.  He 
might  have  died  a lion,  like  a wild  beast— old 
men  do  sometimes.  The  sinner  a hundred  years 
old  will  not  look  at  Nature  with  a young  girl’s 
loving  eyes,  or  at  life  with  a young  man's  dar- 
ing heart ; and  with  such  eyes  and  heart  Cap- 
tain Eagle  contemplated  Qod’s  great  manifes- 
tation in  sense  and  in  time,  on  his  seventieth 
lirth-day. 

That  young  voyager  sailing  afar,  giving  no 
sign  or  token  so  many  years,  digging  gold  in 
California,  or  Australia,  maybe,  or  dead  in  the 
ocean’s  depths,  or  shipwrecked  on  some  unknown 
shore,  who  knew  ? — that  young  sailor  was  still 
strong  to  sustain  the  ideal  of  manhood  with 
which  he  had  furnished  each  of  these  waiting 
lives. 

For  the  old  blind  Captain’s  sake  Mary  Weir 
forsook  her  youthful  lovers  and  the  life  of  youth. 
For  the  trust  and  the  love  of  youth  the  Captain 
threw  away  his  vile  philosophy.  It  was  a tiny 
stream  that  rent  the  heart  of  granite.  And 
Christ  himself  led  Mary. 

Five  years  more  went  by  ere  a ship  of  a 
thousand  sailed  into  harbor,  and  set  free  its  voy- 
agers. 

Ten  years  had  made  of  the  manly  youth  a 
man  of  large  and  strange  experience. 

He  had  not  been  wasting  time  in  gold-dig- 
ging. Fortune  as  an  end  was  never  his  ambi- 
tion. He  had  not  been  shipwrecked.  He  had 
been  hard  at  work,  and  the  toil  had  told  upon 
him  as  the  toil  of  ten  years  will.  His  hands 
were  the  hands  of  a laborer.  His  face  was  the 
face  of  a thinking  man,  who,  born  to  command, 
lias  won  his  way  through  the  difficulties  which 
protected  his  right  from  him  till  he  was  fit  to 
receive  it.  And  now  came  Joseph  Francis,  the 
master  of  himself,  and  the  master  of  his  ship, 
with  his  promises  redeemed. 

But  he  had  come  with  trembling.  Ten  years 
are  many  added  to  the  sixty  of  a blind  man  who 
shall  see  service  no  more — ten  years  are  many 
added  to  the  life  of  a young  girl  whose  heart 
and  bruin  are  open. 


It  was  summer,  and  the  season  in  its  glory, 
when  he  came.  The  whole  island  was  a gar- 
den, beautiful  as  ever  was  shone  on  by  the  sun 
or  rifled  by  the  wind.  And  within  this  island- 
garden  was  another  where  an  old  blind  man  was 
walking,  leaning  on  a lady's  arm,  and  both  car- 
ried bunches  of  flowers  freshly  gathered,  and  the 
blind  man  saw  the  morning’s  loveliness,  and  had 
it  not  in  his  heart  to  dispnte  one  of  its  declara- 
tions. 

Strangers  often  visited  this  garden.  It  was 
a pleasant  place,  and  all  who  come  were  wel- 
come. Many  might  wander  there  at  will  and 
find  the  solitude  they  sought,  for  the  paths  were 
many  and  long.  The  arbors,  too,  were  numer- 
ous ; one  might  sit  in  the  shade  of  any  all  day 
long,  without  fear  of  distuiimnce  or  question. 

To  this  garden  Joseph  Francis  came.  He 
had  been  told  at  the  cottage  that  the  Captain 
was  out  walking,  and,  seeking  him  in  one  place 
and  another,  the  young  man  at  length  came 
hither,  and  found  them — for  he  sought  two,  not 
one. 

For  a while  he  was  content  to  wander  about 
the  garden,  he  was  now  in  no  haste ; the  boat 
might  go  and  come,  he  was  no  man’s  servant. 
But  as  he  walked  from  point  to  point,  taking  in 
large  views  and  small— all  of  beauty — of  water 
and  of  wood,  or  of  little  flower-bed,  the  eyes  of 
the  young  man  never  lost  sight  for  longer  than 
an  instant  of  the  old  man  and  the  lady;  at 
length  he  proposed  to  himself  that  he  would  ap- 
proach them ; doing  this,  he  took  his  hat  off, 
for  he  wished  to  be  recognized. 

Thus  approaching,  lie  suddenly  found  him- 
self brought  to  a stand-still  by  the  waving  of  a 
hand ; and  a ring  suspended  from  a chain  seem- 
ed to  flash  in  the  light  before  his  eyes,  but  the 
movement  was  so  sudden,  so  instant,  he  could 
not  have  decided  whether  eye  or  fancy  had  be- 
held it 

But  this  was  certain,  that  the  lady  had  re- 
cognized him,  and  also  that  it  was  at  her  wish 
that  he  stood  there  silent. 

So  she  was  to  control  this  interview ! Would 
he  have  it  so  ? As  he  looked  at  the  two  before 
him,  Joseph  Francis  seemed  to  perceive  her 
right,  as  certainly  as  his  silence  did  acquiesce 
in  her  pleasure. 

Under  pretense  of  gathering  a rose,  Mary 
Weir  had  also  halted  in  the  walk. 

“I  wish,”  said  she  to  the  old  man,  with  a 
voice  not  even  to  his  quick  ear  changed  from 
the  tone  of  its  previous  speaking,  “I  wish 
that  on  such  a day  as  this  he  would  come 
back.” 

She  did  not  need  to  name  the  name  of  him 
they  looked  for,  to  the  old  man.  This  point 
was  not  lost  on  the  listener.  “It  would  seem 
more  in  the  spirit  of  the  whole,  Captain.  It 
would  look  more  like  a triumph,  too ! Such  a 
splendid  summer  day.” 

“Has  a glance  told  her  every  thing  ?”  thought 
the  young  man.  “That  was  venturesome  to 
speak  of  triumph.”  For  the  heart  of  the  man 
might  be  the  heart  of  a hero,  but  he  did  not  at 
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this  moment  feel  like  a conqueror — if  conquest 
admits  pride. 

“ Yes,  yes,”  said  the  old  man.  “ Well,  won't 
he  come  ? Shall  we  never  even  hear  a word 
about  him,  Mary  ? Ten  years  and  over.  Ten 
years.  . . . Mary,  time  is  long.” 

“But  time  brings  every  thing  to  pass,  you 
know,”  she  answered,  cheerfully. 

1 4 You’re  young,”  was  his  comment.  He  had 
said  it  to  her  now  for  the  ten  thousandth  time. 

“Well,  if  I am  young  I will  expect  him. 
Every  ship  that  arrives,  I will  look.” 

“So  will  I.  Two  good-natured  fools  we 
are.”  The  old  Captain  laughed  at  himself  and 
at  her.  “Tm  as  foolish  as  you  arc  for  that, 
Molly.  Every  year  his  voice  has  sounded  more 
honest  to  me.  Just  as  if  I had  been  getting 
my  hearing  by  degrees,  and  the  voice  kept 
sounding.  I should  know  that  voice  any 
where.” 

“Oh,  should  you,  Captain,  really?” 

The  old  man  started  at  the  question.  He 
heard  more  than  doubt  and  wonder  in  its  tone. 

“ Has  he  come  ?”  he  asked,  quickly.  “ Has 
he  come,  Molly  ?” 

“Yes  I” 

“When,  then?  Have  you  seen  him? — 
Where  ?” 

“ Yes ; I am  sure  I saw  him  here  in  this  gar- 
den a moment  ago,  if  I am  alive.” 

“Did  ho  see  us,  Molly?  Would  he  know 
us  ? Ten  years ! Come,  we  will  go  about  and 
find  him.  If  he  came  here,  it  was  to  see  us.” 
These  last  words  were  spoken  with  decision,  and 
the  Captain  was  for  setting  out  at  once  in  the 
search.  The  eyes  of  Mary  Weir  were  on  him. 
She  needed  none  to  tell  her  how  much  was  this 
moment  at  stoke.  Instantly,  but  calmly,  she 
answered, 

“ I think  that  he  is  coming  this  way,  Captain 
Eagle and  she  looked  at  the  young  man  two 
yards  off,  and  gravely  smiled. 

“Then  let  us  stand  still,  and  see  if  he  will 
know  us.” 

The  young  man  waited  an  instant  longer, 
then  he  stepped  forward. 

“ He  is  near,”  whispered  Mary. 

“ I hear  him.  Wait  1 Will  he  go  by  ?” 

“ No — he  sees  us — he  recognizes — ” 

“Madam.” 

“It  is  he!”  shouted  the  Captain.  “Joseph 
Francis,  I have  been  waiting  for  you.” 

“For  me,  Sir?  I am  Captain  Eagle,”  said 
the  young  man,  and  a trifle  of  surprise  was  in 
his  voice  ; he  smiled  when  he  spoke,  and  drew 
himself  up.  There  was  no  one  but  Mary  to  see 
that.  She  saw  it,  and  more. 

“Molly,  Molly,  it  is  the  voice !”  cried  the  old 
man,  bewildered. 

“And  it’s  the  man,”  affirmed  Maiy,  stoutly. 

“Ami  dead,  then?  Has  he  stolen  my  name  ? 
Where  did  he  get  it?” 

“I  am  Captain  Eagle,  and  I sail  the  Alba - 
tross.  Where  did  I get  my  name  ? In  a di- 
rect line  of  succession  from  you,  Captain,  the 
father  of  my  father,  and  there  lies  the  Albatross, 


with  your  cabin  fitted  up,  ready  for  the  next 
voyage,  Sir,  less  than  a month  from  now.  And, 
madam — ” 

The  young  man’s  strong  voice  faltered.  He 
turned  to  Mary — was  about  to  address  her — but 
whatever  may  have  been  in  mind  or  on  lip  to 
say,  was  pushed  aside  by  the  imploring  of  an 
old,  feeble  voice,  which  in  joy  was  scarcely  less 
grievous  to  hear  than  it  had  been  in  sorrow. 
He  groped  with  his  hand,  it  was  grasped  by 
two. 

“ Come,  my  father,  let  us  sit  down  ; Tm  dy- 
ing to  tell  you  all.  I’ll  give  you  your  Joseph 
back,  and  another  man  to  boot.  Only  don’t 
think  we’re  two  men.  We  are  one,  and  you  and 
I must  live  for  each  pther.” 

“I’ve  lived  for  you  ten  years,”  answered  the 
old  man.  It  was  the  sole  fact  of  which  he  spoke 
with  pride  to-day. 

Mary  Weir  led  the  way  into  an  arbor,  where 
that  tale  was  to  be  told.  And  as  Desdemona 
listened,  so  did  she. 

As  the  young  man  had  foretold,  in  much  less 
than  a month’s  time  the  Albatross  was  sailing 
| with  the  old  man  on  its  deck — the  old  Captain 
by  the  side  of  the  young  master,  and  there  also 

was  “madam.” 

* 

A PAPER  OF  ALL  SORTS. 

PIFTY  years  ago  there  lived  in  Munich  an  art- 
J-  ist  and  author,  one  Aloys  Senefelder.  Hav- 
ing stated  his  profession  and  his  country,  it  is 
needless  to  add  that  he  was  poor.  Publishers 
would  not  publish  for  him,  amateurs  would  not 
buy  his  pictures ; so  Aloys  found  thAt  Art,  though 
a delightful  mistress,  was  a bad  housekeeper,  and 
accordingly  betook  himself  to  the  feet  of  Inven- 
tion. He  experimented  in  engraving,  and  fab- 
ricated an  ink  which  was  capable  of  resisting 
the  action  of  those  acids  used  by  engravers  when 
they  etched  on  copper.  He  devoted  himself  to 
experimenting  with  this  ink  on  copper  plates, 
hoping  that  he  had  discovered  a means  of  fa- 
cilitating the  art  of  engraving.  To  buy  copper 
plates,  however,  requires  a purseful  of  other 
metals,  and  after  many  trials  Aloys  found  that 
he  had  neither  copper  in  plate  or  coin  remain- 
ing. In  this  dilemma  he  cast  about  for  some 
other  medium  on  which  he  could  pursue  his  ex- 
periments at  a less  cost,  and  bethought  himself 
of  a certain  species  of  stone  called  Kilheim  stone, 
which  was  capable  of  being  highly  polished,  and 
was  none  the  worse  for  failures,  as  it  could  be 
polished  over  again.  On  these  stones,  cheaply 
obtained,  he  drew  and  etched,  and  dreamed  each 
day  of  that  splendid  fortune  which  all  of  us  be- 
hold gleaming  dimly  in  the  Future.  One  day, 
when  he  was  without  a kreutzer  to  rattle  against 
the  solitary  one  that  lay  in  the  bottom  of  his 
pocket,  a literary  job  was  proposed  to  him,  for 
which  a slight  remuneration  was  offered.  Some 
humble  friend,  innocent  of  the  art  of  writing, 
proposed  that  Aloys  should  draw  up  a washing- 
bill.  History  does  not  give  us  the  name  of  this 
liberal  employer,  but  we  are  justified  in  pre- 
suming that  the  person  in  question  was  his  laun- 
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dress,  and  that  Aloys  worked  ont  in  this  way  a 
month’s  clean  linen.  Having  no  paper  by  him, 
poor  fellow ! he  roughly  wrote  the  items  in  his 
cherished  ink  upon  one  of  his  Kilheim  stones. 
The  idea  then  seized  him  of  taking  an  impres- 
sion of  the  document  from  the  stone  on  paper. 
He  tried  and  succeeded.  Thus  it  was  that  the 
nrtof  lithography  was  invented — an  art  intimate- 
ly connected  with  the  comic  literature  of  the 
present  day.  Indirectly  wo  are  indebted  to  a 
laundress  and  a poor  author  for  the  Charivari 
and  Ija  Caricature. 

Lithography  associates  itself,  in  its  connection 
with  comic  literature,  with  the  twin  art  of  en- 
graving on  wood.  Modern  comic  writing  is  so 
blended  with  illustration  that  it  is  difficult  to 
speak  of  one  without  touching  upon  the  other. 
Who  can  mention  comic  literature  without  re- 
calling Leech,  Gavarni,  Richard  Doyle,  and 
George  Cruikshank?  Who  that  has  seen  the 
artist  walk  hand  in  hand  with  the  author  through 
the  pages  of  the  Paris  Charivari,  and  the  Lon- 
don Punch , will  cavil  at  me  for  introducing  both 
to  your  notice  ? 

As  engraving  on  wood  plays  so  important  a 
part  in  the  illustration  of  my  subject,  I will  re- 
late an  episode  in  the  early  history  of  that  art 
which  I look  on  as  one  of  the  most  charming 
stories  that  one  can  rummage  ont  in  that  old 
lumber-room  called  “the  Middle  Ages.” 

In  the  reign  of  Pope  Honorins  the  Fourth, 
the  Count  de  Cunio  clandestinely  married  a 
noble  young  lady  of  Verona.  It  was  a love- 
match,  and  her  parents,  on  its  discovery,  dissolved 
the  marriage  and  uncassocked  the  priest.  Such 
things  were  easily  done  then ; for  the  popes,  though 
terribly  infallible  in  matters  of  doctrine,  were 
mortal  in  their  pockets ; and  methinks  I see  the 
grand  Veronese  parents  slipping  many  gold  an- 
gels into  the  hand  of  the  venerable  Pope  llono- 
rius.  The  fair  young  bride  fled  with  her  hus- 
band to  the  house  of  an  aunt  near  Ravenna, 
where  she  was  delivered  of  twins;  children 
destined  to  be  afterward  famous  and  pitied. 
The  young  Count  Cunio  was  soon  after  this 
forced  by  his  father  to  espouse  another  lady; 
but  out  of  affection  for  his  son  this  excellent  old 
man,  who  bribed  the  Pope,  attended  carefully 
to  the  education  of  the  twins.  Curiously  enough 
the  young  Count’s  seoond  wife  took  a deep  in- 
terest in  the  welfare  of  these  unhappy  children, 
and  loved  the  little  Isabella  Cunio  as  if  she  had 
been  her  own  daughter.  Neither  was  the  boy, 
Alexander  Albcric,  less  cherished ; the  brilliant 
talents  that  he  possessed  in  common  with  his 
sister  were  carefully  cultivated,  and  in  amia- 
bility and  learning  the  twins  made  rapid  pro- 
gress. At  the  age  of  thirteen  Isabella  w as  a per- 
fect prodigy.  She  understood  Latin,  composed 
verses,  was  acquainted  with  geometry  and  mu- 
sic, played  on  several  instruments,  and  painted 
with  considerable  taste  and  elegance.  Her 
brother  was  universally  acknowledged  to  be 
one  of  the  most  elegant  youths  in  all  Italy. 
These  children  were  the  delight  of  their  parents ; 
but  it  must  have  been  a strange  link  that  bound 


the  repudiated  wife  and  her  children  in  a com- 
mon chain  with  the  intruding  Countess.  At 
fourteen,  Alexander  Alberic  Cunio  was  well 
skilled  in  horsemanship  and  the  use  of  arms, 
and  made  his  first  campaign  under  the  eye  of 
his  father  in  the  wars  of  the  Italian  troubles. 
In  this  maiden  essay  he  had  command  of  a 
brigade  of  twenty-five  gentlemen,  with  whom 
he  attacked  and  defeated  two  hundred  of  the 
enemy.  His  valor  having  urged  him  too  far, 
he  found  himself  surrounded  by  a retreating 
party  of  the  enemy,  who  sought  to  make  him 
prisoner.  But  this  daring  youth,  with  the  brav- 
ery of  his  years,  fought  his  way  through  them 
with  no  other  injury  than  a slight  wound  in  the 
arm.  His  father,  who  w'as  riding  to  his  rescue, 
encountered  him  with  the  enemy’s  flag  wrapped 
bandage-wise  round  his  wounded  limb.  The 
old  Count  was  so  delighted  at  the  boy’s  courage 
that  he  resolved  to  reward  him  with  knighthood, 
and  accordingly  bestowed  the  accolade  on  the 
spot  which  he  had  reddened  with  his  blood. 
The  youth,  overcome  with  joy  at  receiving  so 
distinguished  an  honor,  did  not  forget  liis  de- 
serted mother  in  the  hour  of  his  triumph,  but 
demanded  permission  from  his  father  to  visit 
that  noble  lady  at  Ravenna,  and  lay  at  her  feet 
that  which  mothers  prize  so  dearly,  a son’s 
glory. 

A little  time  after  this,  those  dear  twins  who 
seemed  to  have  loved  one  another  with  a pure 
affection  delightful  to  read  about,  began  to  em- 
ploy their  time  in  designing  together  a series 
of  pictures  entitled  “the  Deeds  of  Alexander.” 
To  these  drawings  they  have  affixed  a little  le- 
gend themselves,  which  is  so  charmingly  quaint 
that  I can  not  refrain  from  quoting  it.  It  goes 
on  to  say  that  these  pictures  represent 

“ The  chivalrous  deeds,  in  figures,  of  the  great  and 
magnanimous  Macedonian  King,  the  courageous  and  val- 
iant Alexander ; dedicated,  presented,  and  humbly  offer- 
ed to  the  Most  Holy  Father  Pope  Honoriua  the  Fourth, 
the  glory  and  stay  of  the  Church , and  to  our  illustrious 
and  generous  father  and  mothor,  by  us,  Alexander  Al- 
beric Cunio,  knight,  and  Isabella  Cunio,  twin  brother 
and  sister ; first  reduced,  imagined,  and  attempted  to  be 
executed  in  relief  with  a little  knife,  on  blocks  of  wood, 
joined  and  smoothed  by  this  learned  and  beloved  sister; 
continued  and  finished  together  at  Ravenna,  after  eight 
pictures,  of  our  designing,  painted  six  times  the  size  hern 
represented  ; cut,  explained  in  verse,  and  thus  marked  on 
paper  to  multiply  the  number,  and  to  enable  us  to  pre- 
sent them  as  a token  of  friendship  and  affection  to  our 
relations  and  friends.  This  was  done  and  finished,  the 
age  of  each  being  only  sixteen  years  complete.” 

Papillon  gives  a detailed  account  of  these  pic- 
tures 90  naively  described  by  the  artists.  There 
was  Alexander  mounted  on  Bucephalus ; The 
Passage  of  the  Granicus ; Alexander  cutting 
the  Gordian  Knot ; Alexander  in  the  Tent  of 
Darius ; Alexander  presenting  Campaspe  to 
Apelles  ; The  Battle  of  Arbela ; Porus  a Pris- 
oner before  Alexander.  The  last  is  rendered 
carious  from  the  fact  that  Le  Brun,  in  his  fa- 
mous picture  of  the  same  subject,  either  acci- 
dentally or  knowingly  copied  the  design  of  the 
Cunios.  The  eighth  and  last  of  the  series  is 
The  Triumph  of  Alexander  on  entering  Baby- 
lon. Papillon  says  that  these  designs  are  some- 
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times  graceful.  Be  this  as  it  ma y,  who  will  not 
feel  a sympathy  and  interest  in  this  dear  broth- 
er and  sister  “ imagining,  designing,  and  exe- 
cuting" the  pictures  with  their  “ little  knife  ?” 

After  completing  these  designs,  for  which 
Pope  Honorius  gave  them  much  commenda- 
tion, Alexander  Cunio  tore  himself  again  from 
his  dear  sister,  and  sought  the  wars,  in  com- 
pany with  a young  noble  named  Pandulpho, 
who  loved  and  was  beloved  by  the  sweet  Isa- 
bella. This  was  the  young  warrior-artist's  last 
campaign.  He  died  on  an  enemy’s  sword,  close 
to  Pandulpho,  who  was  dangerously  wounded  in 
defending  him.  The  death  of  this  dear  broth- 
er, who  was  not  yet  nineteen,  so  affected  Isa- 
bella that  she  pined  away  and  died  of  sorrow. 
The  tragedy  does  not  cease.  Pandulpho’s  grief 
for  the  loss  of  his  beloved  brought  him  to  the 
grave.  The  wretched  mother,  overwhelmed  by 
the  loss  of  two  such  children,  followed  them  to 
heaven ; and  the  Count  and  his  wife  sickened 
almost  to  death.  All  that  remained  to  tell  of 
the  twins  of  Ravenna  was  a copy  of  their  prints, 
bound  in  the  Gothic  style  — now  missing,  but 
supposed  still  to  exist  in  the  gloomy  library  of 
the  Vatican  at  Rome.  Their  historian  saw  the 
work,  and  says  that  the  worms  had  entered  and 
pierced  it  in  many  places.  Their  memory,  how- 
ever, is  beyond  the  reach  of  mould  or  worm. 

Sleep,  sweet  twins  1 I bow  my  head  rever- 
ently to  your  unknown  graves.  I can  not  see 
the  rude  wood-cut  at  the  head  of  a street  ballad 
without  thinking  of  ye ; and  I rejoice  that  it  was 
ye,  young  and  beautiful,  who  gave  us  a graceful 
art,  rather  than  it  should  come  of  some  dingy 
monk  or  greasy  mechanic.  Sleep,  sweet  twins ! 
Your  shadows  walk  through  time.  Here,  in 
this  teeming,  busy  New  World,  let  us  stop  and 
draw  aside,  and  doff  our  hats  to  youth  and  val- 
or, genius  and  virtue,  as  they  go  by  1 

This  graceful  arabesque  of  love  and  romance 
hangs  over  the  threshold  of  Art,  ushering  us 
through  many  a dark  corridor  of  Time  on  to  the 
bright  chamber  of  the  nineteenth  century.  It 
is  the  illuminated  page  with  which  the  histoiy- 
book  of  art  opens. 

It  is  not  within  the  limits  of  this  paper  to 
trace  the  development  of  comic  literature  or 
comic  illustration.  We  have  to  deal  with  both 
in  their  manhood,  and  need  not  search  in  ar- 
chives for  the  registers  of  their  birth  or  baptism. 
A distinguished  acquaintance  of  mine,  one  Mr. 
Arthur  Pendennis,  himself  a comic  writer  of 
eminence,  has  painted  for  you,  in  his  own  inim- 
itable style,  the  humorists  of  the  last  century; 
and  I esteem  it  a fortunate  circumstance  that 
my  subject  does  not  lead  me  upon  his  track.  I 
should  share  the  fate  of  those  who  follow  in  the 
wake  of  a great  army,  and  find  nothing  to  feed  on. 

I do  not  know  w hether  I shall  be  able  to  grat- 
ify those  persons  who  are  never  satisfied  with 
facts  until  they  know  their  source.  They  cor- 
respond to  a certain  class  in  society  who  will 
not  make  your  acquaintance  until  they  learn 
who  your  father  was.  Those  individuals  I shall 
no  doubt  startle  when  I say  that  modem  comic 
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literature  has  no  father,  and  never  had.  It  was 
not  bora ; it  appeared.  It  was,  perhaps,  pick- 
ed up  in  the  streets,  and  still  retains  a certain 
air  of  its  vagabond  origin.  It  is  odd  and  loose 
in  its  habits.  Like  the  Gamin  de  Paris , it  re- 
tains, even  in  its  finest  attire,  the  roll  and  swag- 
ger of  its  earlier  days.  It  has  no  connection 
whatever  with  the  healthy  but  somewhat  clum- 
sy humor  of  Fielding  and  Smollett.  It  is  bril- 
liant, erratic,  reckless,  and,  so  to  speak,  dissi- 
pated. It  respects  neither  things  nor  men,  and 
dashes  its  democratic  fist  in  the  faces  of  nobles 
and  courtiers.  I fancy  that  I can  trace  in  the 
features  of  this  strange  literature  an  affinity,  if 
not  a connection,  with  that  modern  mystery,  the 
Bohemian.  To  the  French,  who  in  aptitude 
for  nomenclature  surpass  all  other  nations,  we 
owe  the  word  Bohemian,  as  applied  to  those 
nomadic  tribes  who  cultivate  literature  and 
debts,  and,  heedless  of  the  necessities  of  life, 
fondly  pursue  the  luxuries.  In  Paris  and  Lon- 
don, the  two  great  capitals  of  Bohemianism,  the 
habits  of  the  tribe  are  as  nearly  similar  as  the 
essential  differences  in  the  characters  of  the 
French  and  English  will  allow.  The  French 
Bohemian  is  one  of  the  gayest  fellows  imagina- 
ble. He  comes  up  from  the  provinces  to  Paris 
to  study  medicine,  become  a famous  doctor,  and 
re-establish  the  fading  fortunes  of  his  family. 
He  quits  the  little  ancestral  village  with  prom- 
ises of  industry  solemnly  pledged  to  his  prudent 
father,  his  sanguine  mother,  his  admiring  sis- 
ters. Visions  of  ceaseless  toil  usurp  his  brain. 
Avenues  of  midnight  lamps  burn  before  his  ex- 
cited fancy.  He  will  take  cheap  lodgings,  work 
twelve  hours  a day,  walk  the  hospitals  until  he 
wears  his  legs  out  up  to  the  knees ; in  shorty 
there  never  was  such  a model  of  patient,  un- 
ceasing industry  as  our  typical  Adolphe  resolves 
on  becoming.  Adolphe  arrives  in  Paris ; hires 
his  garret  in  the  Quartier  Latin;  delivers  his 
letters  of  introduction ; and  goes  bravely  to 
work.  He  is  astonished,  however,  to  find  that 
bis  fellow-students  are  not  as  industriously  in- 
clined as  himself.  They  shirk  their  lectures, 
they  frequent  casinos,  they  smoke,  and  play 
billiards,  and  as  to  walking  the  hospitals,  they 
would  as  soon  make  a pilgrimage  to  Mecca. 
Adolphe  is  soon  seduced.  His  letters  home  be- 
come less  frequent,  and  such  ones  as  he  does 
write  have  invariably  pecuniary  postscripts. 
The  number  of  unforeseen  expenses  incidental 
to  the  medical  profession  are  alarming.  The* 
old  father  wonders  why  medical  lectures  require 
to  be  paid  for  three  times  over,  and  the  poor- 
mother  puzzles  her  unsophisticated  brain  with 
the  endeavor  to  discover  why  her  boy  requires 
a lay  figure  which  shall  cost  three  hundred 
francs.  Poor  bamboozled  country  hearts ! the 
lecture  moneys  went  to  give  a supper  to  Adolphe’s 
friends,  and  the  lay  figure  paid  for  an  equestrian 
expedition  to  Versailles,  where  there  were  gri- 
settes  instead  of  professors,  and  tho  science  of 
lansquenet  was  discussed  over  Chambertin  and 
Clos  Vougeot ! And  so  the  game  goes  on.  At 
home,  in  the  little  country  houso,  the  poor  fa- 
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ther  groans  and  finances,  and  sends  his  boy  con- 
tinual moneys.  The  loving  mother,  never  los- 
ing hope  or  faith  in  that  splendid  yonng  fellow 
who  left  them  with  a country  smile  upon  his 
pure  lips,  sells  her  little  jewels  and  her  old  fam- 
ily laces,  and  dispatches  clandestine  remittances 
to  the  young  scamp  in  Paris.  Even  the  dear 
sisters,  to  whom  this  naughty  Adolphe  is  a 
prince  so  beautiful  that  nothing  is  too  good  for 
him  — even  they  make  up  a slender  purse,  and 
glut  the  young  monster  of  the  metropolis  with 
their  little  savings.  O pure  hearts,  dwelling 
by  the  green  banks  of  the  Dordonne,  it  is  well 
for  you  that  there  is  no  telegraph  in  nature  to 
whisper  to  you  the  doings  of  him  whom  you 
love!  It  is  a blessed  thing  that  the  ribald 
songs  that  shake  his  chamber  of  nights  can  not 
tremble  through  those  silent  linden- trees  be- 
neath which  you  lie  thinking  of  him  ! Could 
you  see  his  frantic  company,  flushed  with  wine, 
mad  with  folly,  heedless  of  every  thing  on  earth 
but  that  one  hour  of  fierce,  concentrated  bac- 
chanal pleasure— could  you  hear  his  jokes  upon 
the  loving  ones  whose  sacred  gifts  he  squan- 
ders, and  whose  affection  hq,  blasphemes — how 
the  green  leaves  would  wither  by  the  bank! 
how  the  blue  skies  would  blacken  I how  the 
calm  Dordonne  would  change  its  pleasant  mur- 
muring into  eternal  wailing  for  the  prodigal  I 
You  can  not  see  him  — you  can  not  hear  him. 
Leagues  lie  between  you;  and  the  Bohemian 
runs  his  mad  career  unchecked. 

I do  not  mean  to  be  understood  as  saying 
that  all  Bohemians  ruin  and  laugh  at  their  pa- 
rents. I think  the  French  Bohemian  is  more 
volatile  and  careless  than  his  English  brother ; 
and  farther  on  I shall,  perhaps,  have  occasion 
to  mention  a specimen  of  the  latter,  who  nobly 
indicated  the  honor  and  feeling  of  his  tribe. 

It  is  out  of  this  singular  class  that  modern 
comic  literature  has  arisen,  and  you  can  trace 
in  it  the  wildness  and  reckless  character  of  its 
source.  It  is  none  the  less  powerful  in  its  ef- 
fects for  this  tameless  swing  which  it  retains. 
Modern  caricature,  literary  and  artistic,  is,  prop- 
erly speaking,  born  of  Paris.  All  of  us  know 
what  style  of  social  art  reigned  about  fifty  years 
ago.  Who  is  that  does  not  remember  those 
traditional  albums,  the  produce  of  elegant  grand- 
mothers in  their  youth ; where  wonderful  land- 
scapes in  mezzotint  adorned  the  vellum  pages, 
and  impossible  flowers,  with  terrific  butterflies 
perching  on  them,  gratified  the  dilettanti  of 
drawing-rooms?  I reflect  with  terror  on  that 
awful  art  denominated  Poonah  - painting,  in 
which  ladies  stumped,  with  big  brushes  and  dxy 
colors,  through  transparent  sheets  cut  into  cer- 
tain patterns;  and  after  producing,  by  those 
means,  the  most  astounding  views  of  castles  by 
moonlight,  and  flowers  unknown  to  Linnaeus, 
fondly  believed  that  they  were  artists.  Nor 
were  the  prints  in  the  shop  windows  much  bet- 
ter. Clumsy  political  caricatures,  in  which 
there  was  only  one  species  of  satire,  and  that 
consisted  generally  in  making  public  characters 
play  the  parts  of  the  animals  in  Aesop’s  fables. 


Thus  the  politician  looking  for  office  was  always 
the  fox  regarding  the  bunch  of  grapes;  and 
kings  were  reminded  of  their  tyranny  by  the 
apologue  of  King  Stork  and  the  frog-pond. 
The  French  Revolution  came,  however,  and  car- 
icature sprang,  like  Minerva,  fully  armed,  from 
the  brain  of  the  goddess  of  Liberty.  People 
no  sooner  were  allowed  to  think  for  themselves 
than  they  commenced  thinking  in  the  most  au- 
dacious manner,  and  Paris  shortly  became  a new 
Rome,  where  every  citizen  fancied  himself  a Pas- 
quin. 

In  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe  there  lived  ia 
Paris  one  M.  Phillipon,  an  artist  and  wit.  Ei- 
ther through  love  or  with  an  eye  to  business  he 
married  the  sister  of  a M.  Aubert,  who  was  a 
publisher  of  prints.  Those  two  men  soon  gath- 
ered round  them  a body  of  artists  and  wits,  and 
the  result  was  a clever  weekly  paper,  started  in 
1831,  and  entitled  La  Caricature . This  paper 
very  soon  surrendered  its  existence  in  the  arms 
of  a new  speculation  entitled  Le  Charivari , which 
was  published  daily,  and  which  satirized  in  the 
moBt  frightful  manner  the  old  Citizen  King,  his 
meannesses,  his  hypocrisy,  and  his  commercial 
speculations.  A Punic  war  now  commenced  be- 
tween the  King  on  one  side  and  the  artists  on 
the  other.  Louis  Philippe  having  sworn  to  pro- 
tect the  liberties  of  the  subject,  soon  discovered 
that  such  freedom  was  incompatible  with  the 
comfort  of  his  throne,  and  that  the  French  peo- 
ple were  most  irreverently  inclined  in  regard  to 
their  monarch.  Down  he  came,  accordingly, 
with  all  the  munitions  of  legal  war,  to  attack 
the  bristling  little  fortress,  whence  the  artists  of 
the  Charivari  launched  their  keen  javelins.  The 
fortress  was  manfully  defended.  The  King 
would  one  day  discharge  a whole  arsenal  of 
law-processes,  writs,  confiscations,  etc.,  against 
Captain  Phillipon  and  his  band  of  sharp-shoot- 
ers. The  next  day  the  enemy  would  reply  with 
a torrent  of  lithographic  missiles,  which  rattled 
about  the  ears  of  the  old  monarch  until  he  scarce 
knew  what  to  do.  All  the  while  the  gay  Paris- 
ians watched  this  combat  between  law  and  li- 
cense, wit  and  majesty,  holding  their  sides  and 
laughing  heartily,  as  Parisians  always  do,  wheth- 
er the  entertainment  be  a comedy  or  a revolu- 
tion. One  day,  when  the  cannonade  of  fines, 
and  prosecutions,  and  caricatures,  and  satires 
was  at  its  height,  Paris  suddenly  awoke  and 
found  its  walls  decorated  with  a novel  species 
of  fruit.  Every  alley,  every  closed  shop-win- 
dow, every  bit  of  blank  brick  and  mortar  in  the 
metropolis  was  adorned  with  the  drawing,  in 
chalk,  of  an  enormous  Burgundy  Pear.  Every 
one,  I presume,  is  familiar  with  the  shape  of  that 
funny  old  head  which  King  Louis  Philippe  bore 
on  his  shoulders  when  he  reigned  in  France. 
Every  one  must  have  seen  pictures  of  that  irreg- 
ular oval  face,  broad  at  the  bottom  and  nairow- 
ing  toward  the  top,  where  the  pyramid  termina- 
ted in  a most  preposterous  toupee.  Well,  this 
pear  chalked  on  the  walls  of  Paris  was  So  cun- 
ningly contrived,  that,  by  the  aid  of  a few  artful 
strokes  here  and  there,  it  bore  the  most  aston- 
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ishing  resemblance  to  the  King.  In  fire  hours 
the  Poire  d'Orleans  was  famous,  and  his  Majesty 
was  frantic.  Who  dare  hare  done  this  but  M. 
Phillipon  and  his  abominable  conspirators?  Out 
comes  furious  royalty  with  a prosecution  against 
this  poor  Phillipon.  Phillipon  is  arrested,  im- 
prisoned, tried.  Unhappy  King!  you  little 
dreamed  that  the  persecution  of  the  subject 
proves  too  often  to  be  his  triumph.  Phillipon, 
when  called  on  for  his  defense,  took  a sheet  of 
paper  and  pencil,  and  sketched  thereon  a large 
Burgundy  Pear  crowned  with  a few  careless 
leaves.  He  handed  the  drawing  to  the  judges, 
and  asked  them  if  that  was  not  the  represent- 
ative of  an  ordinary  well-grown  pear.  Justice 
could  do  nothing  but  assent  to  the  correctness 
of  this  innocent  pastoral  picture.  Phillipon 
then  drew  on  another  sheet  a second  pear  pre- 
cisely similar  to  the  first,  with  one  or  two  hasty 
strokes  dashed  in  the  centre ; this  effort  of  art 
he  handed  to  the  judges,  who  could  scarcely 
smother  their  laughter  at  the  resemblance  which 
it  bore  to  the  King.  44  Messieurs,”  said  Phil- 
lipon, 44 behold  my  defense!  Am  I to  blame 
if  Providence  has  chosen  that  his  most  Christian 
Majesty  should  resemble  a Burgundy  Pear?” 
What  could  Justice  do  but  grin  underneath  her 
ermine  robes,  and  acquit  this  clever  rascal  Phil- 
lipon ? Of  course,  madcap  Paris  laughed  louder 
than  ever,  and  his  Christian  Majesty  no  doubt 
regretted  that  the  seed  of  the  Burgundy  Pear 
had  ever  been  exported  from  the  Garden  of 
Eden.  I wonder  whether,  years  afterward, 
when  John  Smith  ran  away  from  the  Tuileries 
with  his  old  umbrella  under  his  arm,  like  a cow- 
ard as  he  was — I wonder  whether  it  struck  him 
that,  as  things  turned  out,  the  rascal  Phillipon 
and  his  literary  brigands  had  the  best  of  the  bat- 
tle after  all. 

King  Louis  Philippe  being  worsted  in  legal 
combats  with  his  audacious  enemy,  fell  back  on 
royal  prerogative,  and  passed  the  famous  Sep- 
tember laws,  by  which  the  press  was  restricted, 
a censorship  established,  and  the  first  spark  lit 
that  set  in  motion  the  tremendous  volcano  that, 
in  1848,  swept  him  from  his  throne.  One  would 
think  now  that  Phillipon’s  occupation  wa»  gone, 
and  that  the  Charivari  would  die  of  inanition. 
No  more  pears  ripened  on  the  walls  of  Paris,  it 
is  true ; the  King,  as  a king,  disappeared  from 
its  lithographic  gallery — only,  however,  to  re- 
appear there,  like  a favorite  actor,  with  distin- 
guished success.  Some  years  previous  to  those 
•vents,  a melodrama  named  L'Auberge  des 
Adrets  had  been  produced  in  Paris,  acted,  and 
forgotten.  One  day  an  actor,  whose  wonderful 
talent  has  since  given  him  a world-wide  repu- 
tation, M.  Frederic  le  Maitre,  thought  that  he 
could  do  something  with  the  chief  character  in 
this  drama — who  was  named  Robert  Macaire — 
acted  it,  lifted  it  to  the  snblimest  heights  of 
swindling,  and  set  all  Paris  frantic  with  delight 
and  admiration.  Every  one  knows  the  drama 
and  its  hero,  so  it  is  needless  for  me  to  describe 
either.  Here  was  a chance  for  poor  Phillipon. 
The  King  had  gagged  the  press,  and  lo ! insteps 


Robert  Macaire  with  his  red  breeches,  his  splen- 
did impudence,  and  his  wonderful  snuff-box,  to 
free  the  prisoner.  An  artist  named  Daumier, 
who  was  linked  with  Phillipon  in  his  guerrilla 
warfare,  seized  upon  the  splendid  Robert  in  the 
height  of  his  popularity,  and  impressed  him  into 
the  service  of  the  Charivari,  to  fight  against  the 
King.  Sometimes  he  appeared  in  that  paper, 
but  generally  he  made  his  bow  to  the  public  from 
a lithographic  album  expressly  devoted  to  his 
history.  Accordingly  out  comes  a picture,  in 
which  all  Paris  recognizes  with  delight  Robert 
Macaire’s  red  breeches,  tremendous  cravat,  and 
immortal  snuff-box.  Alas!  for  sacred  royalty  ! 
The  crimson  integuments  contain  no  less  a per- 
son than  the  King  himself.  There  he  stands, 
with  his  immense  swagger,  and  sly,  watchful 
eyes,  looking  the  veiy  incarnation  of  a cold,  re- 
morseless swindler.  Before  him  6tands  his  fa- 
vorite and  friend,  the  stolid  Bertrand,  gazing  at 
the  magnificent  rogue  with  a grin  of  profound 
delight.  Robert  has  evidently  been  rehearsing 
some  splendid  swindle  to  his  companion,  who 
exclaims,  with  a smile  of  inconceivable  drolleiy, 
44  Ah!  vteux  bkigttmtr,  va /”  This  sentence  is 
perfectly  untranslatable,  but  it  expressed  the 
Parisian  opinion  of  the  King  so  perfectly  through 
the  mouth  of  Bertrand,  that  all  Lutetia  was  con- 
vulsed, though  I promise  you  there  were  black 
looks  and  muttered  profanities  in  the  private 
chambers  of  the  Tuileries.  From  this  moment 
Robert  Macaire,  in  print,  became  quite  as  much 
an  institution  in  Paris  as  he  did  on  the  stage  of 
the  Porte  St.  Martin.  He  went  at  every  thing 
in  the  ring.  He  was  the  representative  of  all 
shams  and  humbugs ; he  convulsed  the  Parisians 
by  his  versatility  and  wonderful  acuteness  in  de- 
tecting the  weakness  of  human  nature.  No 
public  man  is  safe  from  this  audacious  mimic. 
Editor,  author,  king,  and  priest  must  all  pro- 
claim him  as  learned  as  themselves  in  the  differ- 
ent specialities  of  humbug.  He  is  the  Admirable 
Crichton  of  social  hypocrisies.  About  this  time 
M.  Emile  de  Girardin  appeared  on  the  stage  of 
Parisian  life.  He  set  up  a cheap  newspaper  in 
the  pay  of  the  Government.  This  was  crim- 
inal in  the  eyes  of  all  the  other  papers,  includ- 
ing the  Charivari,  because  they  cost  more,  and 
Emile  bade  fair  to  seduce  their  subscribers. 
The  Republican  Party  set  up  the  gifted  Arm  and 
Carrel  as  their  champion  against  the  interloper ; 
but  Girardin  was  a man  of  courage,  although  a 
humbug,  and  he  shot  Armand  through  the  heart 
in  a duel.  Many  years  afterward  he  marched  at 
the  head  of  a poptftar  procession  to  the  grave  of 
his  antagonist,  and  wept,  and  pronounced  a 
lovely  panegyric  on  the  character  of  the  de- 
ceased. It  was  a theatrical  reparation,  and  suit- 
ed the  French ; but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  elo- 
quent Emile  made  the  display  much  more  to 
impress  the  living  than  to  gratify  the  dead.  I 
sincerely  hope  that  when  I am  in  my  coffin  my 
enemy  will  not  come  and  publicly  patronize  my 
ashes.  Such  a man  as  Girardin,  with  his  cheap 
paper,  his  speculations — for  he  is  a great  ama- 
teur in  bubbles,  thisM.  Emile — such  a man  could 
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not  escape  the  notice  of  so  keen  an  observer  as 
Robert  Macaire.  Accordingly  we  find  Robert 
becoming  a journalist  with  all  possible  speed ; 
and  behold  him  in  his  editorial  sanctum,  armed 
with  his  usual  splendid  audacity,  and  confront- 
ing a melancholy  shareholder  in  the  paper  La 
Blague , journal  quotidienne , which  the  specula- 
tor has  just  started.  He  discourses  magnificent- 
ly on  the  prospects  of  the  journal.  “Our  prof- 
its,” he  says,  “arise  from  a new  combination. 
The  journal  costs  20  francs  the  year ; we  sell  it  at 
23}.  One  million  of  subscribers  makes  a profit 
of  three  million  and  a half  of  francs.  There  are 
my  figures.  Contradict  me  in  figures,  or  I will 
bring  an  action  for  libel/*  Let  us  hope  that  Rob- 
ert convinced  this  incredulous  shareholder.  Pres- 
ently we  find  Robert,  tired  of  journalism,  march- 
ing majestically  along  the  Bourse.  He  proposes 
to  his  friend  Bertrand  a notable  scheme  for  rais- 
ing the  wind.  “I  adore  commerce,”  he  says; 
“and  if  you  agree,  we  will  start  a bank.  Capital 
five  hundred  millions ; the  highest  rates  of  inter- 
est guaranteed.  We  will  break  the  banks,  the 
bankers,  the  bankeresses  — the  whole  world!” 
“But,”  says  the  timid  and#usually  stupid  Ber- 
trand, ‘ ‘ there  are  the  gens  (formes  /”  * ‘ Fool !” 

shrieks  the  astute  Robert,  in  a rage,  “who  would 
dare  to  arrest  a millionaire  ?” 

Is  this  France  in  which  this  scene  occurs? 
Is  that  splendid  swindler  who  speaks  of  Gallic 
birth?  Is  that  the  Paris  Bourse  that  fills  the 
background  of  the  picture  ? The  scheme  seems 
so  familiar  to  me  that  I no  longer  tread  on 
French  ground.  I hear  the  din  of  Broadway. 
The  mercantile  babble  of  Wall  Street  fills  my 
ears.  Methinks  I hear  some  smart  and  ex- 
travagant broker  speaking  to  his  confidential 
friend.  Money  is  security  in  France,  saith  M. 
Robert.  Alas!  money  is  security  here  also! 
Where  are  the  gens  cfarmes  for  the  bold  specu- 
lator in  New  York  who  plunders  year  after  year 
until  concealment  becomes  no  longer  possible, 
and  then  runs  off  to  Europe  with  a nice  little 
pocket-book  for  his  private  expenses  ? Where 
here  are  the  prisons  that  will  not  crumble  be- 
fore the  enchanted  touch  of  the  rich  criminaTs 
golden  wand  ? 

When  Macaire  has  exhausted  the  resources 
of  the  Bourse  he  becomes  in  turn  lawyer,  phy- 
sician, head  of  a matrimonial  office,  fashionable 
beggar.  He  starts  a patent  incombustible  black- 
ing association.  He  builds  a promising  life 
insurance  company  with  equal  facility.  As  a 
lawyer  he  visits  Bertrand  in  prison,  where  that 
worthy  has  been  taken  on  account  of  some  petty 
theft.  “Send  me  one  hundred  crowns,’*  he 
says  to  Bertrand,  “and  I will  obtain  your  ac- 
quittal.” Poor  Bertrand  declares  his  poverty. 
“Send  me  ten — five— one.  No?  Then  lend  me 
/our  boots,  and  I will  plead  extenuating  cir- 
cumstances.” Could  not  this  scene  have  oc- 
curred in  the  Tombs  of  New  York  ? Napoleon 
said  of  the  Russians  that  if  you  skinned  one 
you  would  find  a Cossack  beneath.  Strip  Rob- 
ert of  that  Paris  coat,  that  French  accent,  that 
Gallic  air,  and  I fear  exceedingly  that  the  re- 


sult would  be  a Tombs  lawyer.  Very  soon  wc 
find  this  indomitable  Robert  proposing  to  Ber- 
trand to  start  a new  religion.  “Time  is  fleet- 
ing,” he  says  to  his  stolid  friend  with  a hypo- 
critical snivel,  “but  fools  never  die.  Let  us 
occupy  ourselves  with  eternity.”  So  he  turns 
fashionable  preacher : points  his  white  hand  to 
heaven  from  the  pulpit,  and  makes  an  excellent 
profit  on  eternity. 

The  Charivari  is  now  owned  by  a company. 
Messieurs  Louis  Huart,  Clement  Caraguel,  and 
Taxile  Delord,  edit  and  write  therein.  Mou- 
rner, Cham,  who  is  an  outcast  son  of  M.  de  Noe, 
ex-peer  of  France,  and  has  assumed  a nom  de 
plume  appropriate  to  his  condition,  Staal,  Ber- 
t&l,  Daumier,  and  some  others,  are  the  artists. 
But  the  Charivari  is  no  longer  what  it  once 
was.  The  Parisian  press  is  captive  and  in 
chains.  Politics,  the  real  food  on  which  a sa- 
tirical paper  should  exist,  are  forbidden  fruit. 
The  poor  Charivari  has  to  content  itself  with  so- 
cial caricatures,  and  lately  the  opportunity  which 
the  Eastern  war  has  given  it  of  ridiculing  the  Rus- 
sians enabled  it  to  keep  body  and  soul  together. 

Standing  upon  this  soil  my  blood  boils  in  my 
veins  when  I turn  my  eyes  toward  Paris  and 
behold  the  condition  of  the  French  Press.  What 
sacrilege  is  there  committed  daily  against  the 
divinity  of  Thought ! What  astounding  tyranny 
marches  among  men,  clad  in  the  decent  gar- 
merits  of  the  Law ! France  is  tranquil ; but  it 
is  the  tranquillity  of  terror.  The  Press  is  com- 
plaisant, but  it  is  the  submission  of  a slave ! I 
see  the  captive  and  her  keeper.  She  crouches 
tremblingly  in  a corner,  forcing  herself  to  smile 
and  to  seem  happy,  while  the  despot  sits  in  cruel 
calmness,  watching  her  eveiy  motion.  Dares 
she  to  mutter  at  her  fate ; dares  she  to  disobey 
the  word  of  command  that  bids  her  loyally  re- 
joice and  cry  “Long  live  Napoleon!”  with  her 
quivering  lips — the  whip  is  raised,  the  cold  eye 
flashes,  the  terrible  blow  falls,  and  the  poor 
howling  creature  is  lashed  into  silence  and  sub- 
mission. It  is  no  longer  a pleasant  thing  to 
be  an  editor  in  France.  It  is  like  living  in  a 
fine  house  where  the  servants  that  wait  on  you 
are  bailiffs  in  disguise.  If  you  have  not  gone 
to  prison,  it  is  not  less  certain  that  the  prison 
has  come  to  you. 

It  is  pleasant  to  turn  from  this  picture  of 
horrid  tyranny  to  the  contrast  afforded  by  the 
liberty  of  the  London  Pitnch.  This  paper  is  am 
offspring  of  the  Charivari,  and  acknowledges  its 
parentage  upon  its  title-page.  It  was  started 
by  a knot  of  wits  who  used  to  assemble  at  the 
Wrekin  Tavern  in  Broad  Court,  behind  the  Drury 
Lane  Theatre.  These  men  originally  composed 
a club  called  the  Nationals,  of  which  Douglas 
Jerrold  was  president,  and  of  which  the  insignia 
of  membership  was  a fool’s  cap  worn  while  in 
conclave.  This  convivial  assemblage  eventual- 
ly changed  into  a somewhat  similar  institution 
called  the  Owls.  This  new  association  possessed 
a tame  owl  that  used  to  march  along  the  convi- 
vial board  with  much  majesty,  and  gave  an  air 
of  dignity  to  a scene  that  I fear  was  otherwise 
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bacchanalian.  Here  were  Leman  Rede,  and 
Mark  Lemon,  Donglaa  Jerrold,  little  Keely  the 
actor,  John  Brougham  the  Irish  comedian,  the 
two  Mayhews,  Laman  Blanchard,  and  many 
other  literary  men  of  London.  Here  it  was, 
the  story  runs,  that  the  idea  of  a comic  paper 
similar  to  the  Paris  Charivari  was  first  started, 
and  the  Pen  and  Palette  suggested  as  a name. 
This  title,  as  may  easily  be  imagined,  was  not 
satisfactory ; and  it  is  related  that  one  evening 
at  the  club,  Jerrold  remarking  that  Leman  Rede 
and  Mark  Lemon  were  both  present,  said,  “Here 
are  two  lemons,  there  is  whisky  and  hot  water 
and  sugar  on  the  table,  why  not  call  the  paper 
Punch  ?**  The  idea  was  too  good  not  to  be  in- 
stantly adopted,  and  in  a few  weeks  the  first 
number  of  the  London  Punch  was  issped.  The 
young  periodical  suffered  for  a while  from  all 
the  diseases  incidental  to  the  childhood  of  news- 
papers. Its  funds  were  low.  Its  parents  were 
quarreling.  Its  circulation  was  not  what  it 
should  be.  Several  literary  doctors,  experienced 
in  the  treatment  of  such  cases,  predicted  a speedy 
dissolution.  At  the  moment,  however,  when  the 
patient  was  believed  to  be  in  articulo  mortis,  up 
came  Messrs.  Bradbury  and  Evans,  the  publish- 
ers, with  the  true  panacea  for  dying  periodicals 
— money.  They  purchased  the  concern,  installed 
Mark  Lemon  as  editor-in-chief,  advertised  and 
put  in  requisition  all  the  resources  of  the  trade ; 
when  lo!  the  expiring  Punch  arose  from  his 
bed — laughed  again  his  terrible  jeering  laugh 
with  all  his  old  strength,  and  issued  forth  to  the 
world  with  a restored  constitution.  Since  that 
time  the  greatest  names  in  England  have  been 
written  in  Mr.  Punch's  check-book.  Jerrold, 
Thackeray,  Dickens,  Albert  Smith,  the  two 
Broughs,  the  three  Mayhews,  Thomas  Hood, 
James  Hannay,  John  Sterling,  with  a host  of 
men  whose  names  have  never  gone  farther. 
Every  one  now  knows  that  the  famous  fat  con- 
tributor was  the  sly  Michael  Angelo  Titmarsh 
that  said  such  bitter  things  in  Frazer's  Maga- 
zine, and  traveled  from  Cornhill  to  Cairo,  he 
being  in  turn  closely  related  to  one  Mr.  Arthur 
Pendennis,  the  wonderful  historian  of  the  New- 
comes.  People  know  that  the  physiologies  of 
London  life  that  appeared  in  Punch's  pages  were 
written  by  Albert  Smith,  who  now  ascends  Mont 
Blanc  three  times  a week  to  crowded  London 
audiences,  and  that  Mrs.  Caudle  and  the  Story 
of  aFeather  came  from  Jerrold’s  diamond-tipped 
pen.  If  any  comic  periodical  deserves  its  suc- 
cess it  is  Punch . There  is  not  a weak,  unman- 
ly spot  in  the  entire  of  its  body  politic.  Its 
scorn  is  true  English  scorn.  44  Fair  play,  and  no 
quarter  !”  cries  Mr.  Punch , as  he  squares  at  his 
enemy.  What  blows  the  little  punchy  fellow 
does  give  when  he  has  a mind  to  do  it ! What 
tremendous  left-handers;  what  countering;  with 
what  amazing  pluck  he  stands  up  to  his  work ! 
Nothing  gives  him  more  immense  pleasure  than 
to  bully  a nobleman,  unless,  indeed,  it  is  to  re- 
fresh himself  with  a dig  at  Prince  Albert  or  poor 
old  Colonel  Sibthorp.  For  a long  time  he  found 
great  amusement  in  hitting  Lord  Brougham  on 


that  enormous  historical  nose  with  which  eveiy 
one  is  familiar.  For  two  years  Punch's  pages 
were  nasal  with  that  wonderful  proboscis.  He 
joked  upon  it,  he  sang  about  it,  he  caricatured  it, 
he  tweaked  it  with  a venomous  good-will  splen- 
did to  behold.  I have  no  doubt  but  that  learned 
nobleman  wished  heartily  many  a time  that,  like 
the  prince  in  the  fairy  tale,  he  could  find  some 
kind  elf  who  had  a spell  for  the  reduction  of  over- 
grown noses.  In  Punch's  Letters  to  his  Son,  in  the 
Snob  Papers,  in  the  Story  of  a Feather,  and  in 
Mrs.  Caudle's  immortal  Lectures  we  find  some  of 
the  finest  social  satire  that  has  ever  been  written. 
It  is  at  once  vigorous  and  keen.  It  has  the 
weighty  swing  of  the  broadsword  with  the  deli- 
cate point  of  the  rapier.  It  spares  no  one.  Prince, 
queen,  courtier,  senator,  all  bleed,  and  yield  to 
this  remorseless  and  doughty  weapon.  Gallant 
little  knight — honest,  jovial  Mr.  Punch , I honor 
you ; you  and  your  band  of  chevaliers,  who  sit  at 
that  Round  Table  called  the  World,  ever  ready 
with  your  enchanted  swords.  Fly  far  away,  ye 
elves  of  Malice,  and  Meanness,  and  Hypocrisy ! 
fly,  and  never  again  show  your  faces  on  the  green 
soil  of  England ! Here  is  a new  King  Arthur 
with  the  talisman  of  truth,  who  will  lay  ye  low 
if  ye  dare  to  face  the  sun ; here  is  a band  of 
dauntless  hearts  against  whom  no  false  en- 
chantments will  prevail  1 

Of  the  many  imitations  that  sprang  up  in  the 
wake  of  PSmch,  unquestionably  the  most  for- 
midable was  the  Puppet  Show . This  periodical 
gathered  around  it  some  of  the  brightest  wits 
and  readiest  pencils  in  the  metropolis.  Gavarni 
drew  for  it ; so  did  Frank  Bellew,  since  known 
in  this  country  in  the  pages  of  this  Magazine 
and  elsewhere,  whose  imaginative  power  and 
sense  of  humor  are  not  surpassed,  perhaps,  by 
any  living  caricaturist.  Poor  North,  the  Re- 
publican philosopher,  who  hoped  so  much  when 
he  sought  this  country,  and  who  came  to  so  mel- 
ancholy an  end  after  he  had  tried  it ; Hannay, 
the  author  of  44  Singleton  Fontenoy ;”  Edwards, 
the  literary  Jack  of  all  Trades,  equally  ready 
with  a comedy  or  a catechism.  The  Broughs ; 
Sidney  Blanchard,  the  son  of  unhappy  Laman ; 
and  William  Jerrold,  the  heir  of  the  house  of 
4 4 Caudle. w All  these  men  illuminated  the  Pitp- 
pet  Show ; drew  up  the  curtain  weekly,  and 
pulled  the  strings  con  amort.  It  was  brilliant 
for  a time  that  ill-fated  periodical,  but  it  was 
the  hectic  splendor  of  decay.  The  seeds  of 
death  were  ripening  within,  and  to  the  great  re- 
gret of  a large  body  of  young  Bohemians,  who 
lived  out  of  it,  it  expired  tranquilly  after  many 
weeks  of  protracted  suffering.  It  was  in  connec- 
tion with  this  paper  that  I first  beheld  a speci- 
men of  a London  Bohemian,  so  pure  and  perfect 
in  his  way  that  I can  not  refrain  from  introduc- 
ing him  to  your  notice.  The  London  Bohe- 
mian differs  from  his  Parisian  brother  in  being 
more  substantially  poor.  He  is  either  honester, 
or  the  same  facilities  for  debt  do  not  exist  in 
the  English  capital.  The  Paris  Bohemian  has 
a thousand  devious,  and,  I grieve  to  say,  often 
unmentionable,  shifts  by  which  he  contrives  to 
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exist.  The  Londoner  also  runs  in  debt  where 
he  can  ; shuns  certain  streets,  where  exasper- 
ated shop-keepers  lie  in  wait  for  him  at  their 
doors,  but  somehow  does  not  contrive  to  keep 
up  appearances  as  well  as  the  Parisian.  I have 
a private  theory  of  my  own  on  this  subject.  I 
have  observed  through  life  that  those  persons 
without  means  who  did  not  work  always  lived 
the  best.  Now  the  London  Bohemian  works 
sometimes ; the  Parisian  never : hence  the  for- 
mer’s pecuniary  inferiority. 

My  Bohemian  was  a wonderful  fellow.  I 
should  like,  with  your  permission,  to  call  him 
Tom;  first,  because  the  name  is  short;  sec- 
ondly, because  that  fine  old  stupid  institution, 
the  British  Drama,  has  from  my  earliest  years 
taught  me  to  look  upon  all  young  fellows  named 
Tom  as  careless,  clever,  penniless  scape-graces. 
Tom,  then,  in  many  ways,  was  a source  of  end- 
less wonder  to  me.  I solemnly  declare  that 
when  I knew  him  he  was  entirely  composed  of 
ink  and  pins.  I once  beheld  him  at  his  toilet, 
and  I shall  never  forget  that  mysterious  cere- 
mony as  long  as  I exist.  Shall  I tell  how  he  art- 
fully manufactured  a shirt-bosom  out  of  a pocket- 
handkerchief,  and  a collar  out  of  the  unwritten 
portion  of  a lady’s  note  ? Shall  I describe  the 
marvelous  boots  which  had  no  soles,  yet  which 
presented  a goodly  appearance  when  he  walked 
out  in  the  dusk  ? Shall  I dwell  on  the  wondrous 
dexterity  with  which,  by  aid  of  a pen  and  ink, 
he  concealed  ravages  of  time  in  his  coat  and 
hat  ? Tom  affected  the  twilight,  and  really,  in 
that  soothing  and  reflecting  hour,  he  presented 
a certain  appearance  of  careful  seediness.  I, 
who  knew  how  he  was  constructed,  was  always 
afraid  lest  he  should  come  to  pieces  at  some 
critical  moment.  Tom  had  his  debts,  or,  as  he 
called  them,  his  “ difficulties."  Certain  taverns 
had  obstacles  for  him,  and  unseen  ramparts  of 
unpaid  bills  barricaded  many  otherwise  agree- 
able thoroughfares.  He  subsisted  chiefly  by 
comic  writing,  and  might  be  always  found  with 
half  a dozen  detached  jokes,  in  a sort  of  rent 
which  he  called  a waistcoat  pocket.  He  was 
brilliant  and  original,  but  his  incorrigible  Bohe- 
mian ism  kept  him  miserably  poor;  but  under 
that  frail  coat  and  tender  waistcoat  there  beat 
a heart  as  noble  as  any  that  ever  throbbed  under 
Milan  steel  in  the  days  of  knightly  honor.  Tom, 
while  the  Puppet  Show  lived,  had  a salary  on 
that  periodical  of  some  three  guineas  a week. 
On  pay-day,  as  soon  as  he  received  his  salary,  he 
would  sneak  off  slyly  and  disappear  for  a few 
hours,  after  which  time  he  would  reappear  with 
a reckless  dare-devil  air,  and  only  a few  shil- 
lings in  his  pocket.  If  he  were  questioned  by 
his  friends  as  to  what  had  become  of  his  money, 
he  would  hint  wildly  at  taverns  and  gaming- 
tables, and  use  all  innuendo  possible  to  lead  peo- 
ple to  suppose  that  he  had  dissipated  his  sub- 
stance in  some  horribly  heedless  manner.  Ah, 
Tom,  amiable  hypocrite  that  you  were,  we  knew 
you  better  1 We  knew  that  off  in  some  dim 
and  lonely  street  of  that  vast  city  there  dwelt  a 
mother  and  a sister,  whose  only  hold  in  life  was 


on  the  poor  Bohemian.  We  knew  whither  you 
went  when  you  stole  away  from  your  wild  com- 
panions. Fancy  tracked  your  steps  to  that  ob- 
scure street,  up  the  crazy  stairs,  into  the  poverty- 
stricken  room,  until  it  saw  your  arms  wreathed 
around  a beloved  neck,  and  heard  a beloved  voice 
blessing  the  dutiful  son.  What  if  after  having 
lightened  that  obscure  home  with  your  presence, 
and  poured  your  little  pittance  into  the  lap  that 
had  cradled  you  in  days  of  yore — what  if  you 
came  back  and  swaggered  about  in  borrowed 
plumes  of  vice — your  innocent  disguise  was  sa- 
cred to  us  all ; for  we  knew  that  there  fay  behind 
it  a holy  mystery  of  love,  too  beautiful  and  grand 
to  be  profaned  even  by  a word ! 

I would  that  I could  reconcile  my  own  wishes 
and  your  time  in  the  present  paper.  I should 
like  to  travel  with  you  over  fields  that,  alas ! I 
have  only  time  to  name  as  I go  by.  You  will  miss 
many  great  names  in  my  roll-call  of  humorists.  I 
feel  like  a juggler  who,  being  given  a dozen  balls 
to  throw  up,  discovers  that  he  can  manage  only  five 
or  six.  I find  my  hands  full  already,  and  have  to 
cast  many  a glittering  name  aside.  It  would 
please  me  much  to  make  a foraging  expedition 
into  the  lands  of  German  comedy.  To  stop  a 
while  with  the  Fliegende  Blatter , that  periodical 
devoted  to  the  elephantine  wit  peculiar  to  the 
Teutonic  race ; to  gossip  about  the  Dusseldorf 
caricaturists,  and  have  a running  dash  at  the 
Kladderadatsch  Deutsche,  the  Punch  of  Germa- 
ny. Then  there  is  that  supreme  wit  Heinrich 
Heine,  who,  stretched  on  a bed  for  twenty  years, 
poured  forth,  year  after  year,  a stream  of  the 
bitterest  and  clearest  humorous  writing.  I will 
not  speak  of  Tom  Hood;  for,  with  all  his  fecund- 
ity of  wit,  I can  not  bear  to  look  upon  him  as  a 
comic  writer,  making  jokes  for  a livelihood — he, 
the  manliest  genius,  the  ten  derest  heart,  the 
most  magical  poet  of  modem  times ! Jerrold, 
caustic,  stern,  remorseless,  I salute  as  I go  by. 
Gilbert  h Beckett,  comic  historian  of  England, 
and  contributor  to  Punch , I may  greet  another 
time.  4 4 Sam  Slick,  ” whose  books  would  be  un- 
bearable were  it  not  for  the  strong  thread  of 
common  sense  running  through  them;  Shilli- 
ber,  parent  of  the  whimsical,  popular,  garrulous 
“Mrs. Partington;”  “Mr. Philander Doesticks," 
whose  humor  is  entirely  original,  and  whose  only 
fault  is  that  he  has  given  us  too  much  of  a good 
thing ; Mr.  Charles  Leland,  fantastic,  and  fre- 
quently inimitable;  Mr.  Donald  MT#eod,  with 
several  literary  et  ceteras,  must  all  make  way  be- 
fore iron  necessity.  There  are  two  gentlemen, 
however,  whom  I can  not  pass.  Come  forth, 
Mr.  Charles  Dickens  1 come  forth,  Mr.  Arthur 
Pendennis  1 

I know  no  finer  wit,  no  more  honest  gentle- 
man, than  Mr.  Pendennis.  People  have  ac- 
cused him  of  being  heartless  and  a cynic;  of 
being  an  unbeliever  in  human  goodness,  in  vir- 
tue, in  honor.  I see  the  world  in  his  books. 
If  he  has  painted  Becky  Sharp  in  no  pleasant 
colors — if  he  has  not  punished  that  clever  female 
swindler  as  she  deserved — has  he  not  dealt  out 
the  justice  of  this  world  ? In  what  city  in  the 
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Union  do  we  see  poetical  justice  meted  to  the 
criminals  of  good  society  ? , Do  not  rogues  pros- 
per and  grow  fat?  Do  not  heartless  girls  who 
haye  sworn  pexjured  oaths  at  the  altar,  go  down 
to  their  graves  reputable  matrons?  He  that 
paints  society  as  it  exists  has  a gloomy  task  to 
fulfill.  Skeletons  sit  at  every  banquet ; bloody 
secrets  lie  in  coffers,  fast  locked  until  Death 
shall  unshoot  the  bolt.  If  we  only  knew  what 
deeds  that  hand  which  we  grip  so  heartily  in  the 
street  had  done ! If  all  the  plots,  and  lies,  and 
hypocrisies,  which  have  seamed  that  dowager's 
cheek  with  wrinkles,  were  to  be  written  legibly 
on  her  face ; if  that  blooming  mask  of  roses  were 
torn  from  the  maiden's  countenance,  and  the 
canker  that  lies  behind  revealed ; if  we  lived  in 
Madame  de  Genlis's  Palace  of  Truth,  and  every 
one  spoke  what  was  uppermost,  I think  that  Mr. 
Aithur  Pendennis  would  be  vindicated,  and  all 
the  world  made  unhappy.  Fortunately,  the 
novelist  or  satirist  is  never  able  to  impress  soci- 
ety with  a sufficient  conviction  of  its  own  crim- 
inality to  make  it  miserable.  It  will  sow  its 
wild  oats,  and  reform  little  by  little,  I feel  no 
doubt;  but  until  then,  such  monitors  as  Mr. 
Arthur  Pendennis  are  sorely  needed.  If  this 
gentleman  paiyts  the  vanities  of  the  world  until 
wo  gtow  ashamed  of  belonging  to  it,  does  he  not, 
on  the  other  hand,  present  us  with  some  noble 
pictures  of  virtue  and  honor?  The  world  of 
fiction  is  the  better,  I say,  for  having  such  a 
simple,  splendid  old  fellow  as  Colonel  New- 
come  born  into  it.  His  gran^,  manly  smile 
pours  like  sunshine  through  the  murky  clouds 
of  Vanity  Fair.  His  honest  hand  seems  to  give 
us  a portion  of  its  own  strength  and  earnestness 
when  we  grip  it.  I love  his  simple,  generous 
heart ; his  straightforward,  blundering  intellect, 
that  rides  down  the  light  logicians  of  the  world 
like  a heavy  dragoon.  Then  with  what  artful 
strokes  of  satire  are  other  personages  painted 
in  that  wonderful  panorama  of  English  society. 
Take  Mr.  Moss  for  instance.  How  that  young 
Hebrew  art-neophyte  is  hit  off  with  a single 
touch.  44  Clive  Newcome  came  to  see  me  ev- 
ery day  when  I was  ill, ” says  a young  comrade 
to  Moss,  reproachfully;  “and  sent  me  jellies 
and  things ; and  you  never  came  to  ask  after  a 
fellow.”  44  My  dear  boy,”  says  Moss,  44 1 didn't 
like  to  come,  because  I thought  it  might  remind 
you  of  that  two  pound  five  you  owe  me.”  The 
history  of  Israel  is  written  in  the  sentence. 

In  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  Mr.  Charles 
Dickens  is  more  of  a comic  writer  than  Mr.  Pen- 
dennis. The  latter  gentleman  is  always  en 
grande  tenue.  His  boots  are  varnished,  his  coat 
faultless,  his  neckcloth  irreproachable.  He  sat- 
irizes with  the  calmness  of  a man  of  society ; 
he  speaks  his  epigrams  with  a good  accent ; he 
has  no  affectations,  is  Bimple,  and  well-bred; 
and  in  all  he  says  one  perceives  a latent  strength 
ready  to  be  exerted  at  a moment's  notice ; nev- 
er displayed  until  it  is  wanted.  So  his  anger 
is  the  anger  of  a gentleman — terrible,  but  never 
vulgar.  He  strikes  with  a gloved  hand,  all  the 
while  laughing  at  his  own  prowess.  Dickens  is 


less  refined  and  more  poetic.  I do  not  know  of 
his  having  drawn  a single  lady  or  gentleman  in 
his  books,  who  acted  or  spoke  like  a lady  or  gen- 
tleman, with  the  one  exception  of  Mr.  James 
StCerforth,  who  is  one  of  the  most  delicate,  aerial 
sketches  of  character  in  all  modern  satirical  liter- 
ature. Dickens,  who  is  quite  as  earnest  as  Pen- 
dennis, makes  a greater  noise,  as  it  were,  over  a 
grievance.  In  the  duello  with  Humbug  into 
which  both  these  gentlemen  have  flung  them- 
selves, they  conduct  themselves  very  differently. 
Pendennis  appears  on  the  ground  with  his  delicate 
small-sword,  salutes,  plants  his  foot  firmly,  and 
in  a flash  he  has  whipped  his  weapon  through 
his  antagculdi.  s body.  He  makes  no  fuss,  but 
goes  to  work  like  an  experienced  maitrt  cTarme * 
as  he  is.  Dickens  must  have  a little  of  the  mel- 
odrama in  his  encounter.  He  rushes  in  from 
the  left  with  a tremendous  Bcuffie,  armed  with 
broadsword  and  many  pistols,  and  other  roman- 
tic paraphernalia.  He  flourishes  about,  and 
tells  his  enemy  to  com©  on  ; so  that  if  you  did 
not  know  that  he  was  very  earnest  indeed  you 
would  believe  him  to  be  acting. 

It  is  pleasant  to  be  able  to  say  that  those  two 
men  are  friends;  that  they  do  not  hate  one 
another,  as  the  great  authors  did  of  old ; that 
they  do  not  keep  hirelings  paid  for  the  pui?>08es 
of  mutual  defamation.  It  seems  to  me  that  this 
friendship  brightens  their  fame.  Damon  will 
I be  remembered  for  the  sake  of  Pythias.  Pyth- 
ias will  not  be  foi^otten  as  the  friend  of  Damon. 
It  would  be,  indeed,  glorious  if  our  literary  an- 
nals could  show  a few  more  such  examples  of 
loyal  affection. 

It  is  difficult  to  measure  the  extent  of  the  in- 
fluence of  comic  literature  upon  the  age.  Cer- 
I vantes  and  Moliere  proved  its  potency  of  old ; 
and  I think  in  our  present  day  it  has  a greater 
effect  than  almost  any  other  species  of  composi- 
tion. A joke  is,  in  reality,  a more  formidable 
weapon  than  invective ; and  a sneer  in  Punch 
reforms  an  abuse  that  perhaps  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  Irish  members  of  Parliament  have 
been  subsisting  on  for  years.  There  is  some- 
thing insinuating  in  a jocular  attack.  The  pub- 
lic swallows  it  as  the  child  swallows  his  medi- 
cated jelly.  It  feels  instinctively  that  there  is 
a bitter  pill  somewhere,  but  still  it  is  pleasant  to 
take.  The  strongest  man  is  not  proof  against  a 
malicious  sally.  The  giant  will  always  find 
some  David  who  will  tumble  him  with  a well- 
slung  joke.  I believe  the  comic  writer,  when  he 
means  well,  to  be  as  powerful  as  the  maker  of 
national  ballads.  With  song  and  sarcasm  one 
might  sway  the  world ! 

ROUGE  ET  NOIR:  ^ 

A MARCH  REMINISCENCE  OF  DECEMBER. 

ALL  the  stars  be  thanked,  it  is  once  more 
spring!  Not  that  I have  any  grudge  against 
winter  in  a seasonable  point  of  view.  I am 
neither  gouty,  rheumatic,  nor  subject  to  the 
snuffles.  In  fact,  I am,  or  was,  fond  of  sleigh- 
ing; moreover,  I delight  in  the  amusements 
and  sociabilities  of  the  time. 
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I hate  to  swelter  away  long  summer  days  in 
a seven-by-nine  box  in  the  third  story  of  a large 
white  barn,  courteously  styled  a hotel ; where 
the  salt  air  sticks  in  my  whiskers,  droops  my 
collars,  relaxes  my  shirt-bosom,  and  moulds  my 
boots;  where  salt-water  irritates  the  skin  and 
ruins  patent  leather.  I can  not  and  will  not  go 
through  all  this  for  the  sake  of  eating  my  din- 
ner to  abominable  music,  and  dancing  half  the 
night  with  damp  belles;  and  never  getting  a 
decent  drive  because  I don't  own  a 2.40  horse, 
and  all  the  fellows  who  do  will  take  out  women. 

Nor  is  it  any  better  to  endure  the  crush  of 
brown  linen,  blue  vails,  and  traveling-bags  that 
invade  every  rail-car,  and  constitute  a heavy  at- 
mosphere of  cologne,  sandwiches,  peppermint, 
and  patchouli,  mixed  ad  lib . with  dust,  in  or- 
der that  at  the  end  of  such  travel  I may  be 
boxed  up  in  an  attic,  with  a broken  pitcher  and 
a three-legged  chair,  and  obliged  to  divert  my- 
self with  drinking  nauseous  water  and  prome- 
nading interminable  piazzas. 

No : winter  for  me  1 at  least  I used  to  think 
so ; but  now  I bless  the  coming  of  spring — the 
renewal  of  some  variety  in  dress — of  some  dif- 
ference in  angelic  externals — something  beside 
this  last  winter's  universal  black  and  red,  which, 
in  my  childish  days,  passed  muster  as  the  or- 
dained mourning  for  the  devil.  Alas ! it  raised 
him  with  me — but  I digress. 

It  is  enough,  for  purposes  of  introduction,  to 
say  that  I am  a personable  young  man,  of  some 
property,  well  educated,  and  in  a respectable 
business  in  New  York.  I do  not  know  that  it 
concerns  the  public  to  know  what  that  business 
is,  or  whether  it  is  supported  by  large  capital,  or 
if  my  nose  is  hooked,  or  in  which  pocket  I car- 
ry my  handkerchief,  since  I am  not  before  a 
coroner ; so  I omit  these  specialities.  I board 
somewhere,  and  I know  some  people,  and  one 
day  last  autumn  I received  an  invitation,  through 
the  instrumentalities  of  the  gracious  Brown,  who 
had  me  on  his  list  of  dancing  young  men,  to  a 

large  party  in Street,  given  by  the  superb 

and  splendid  Mrs.  Lollard. 

Of  course  I went,  as  I was  not  booked  for  any 
thing  better;  and,  once  there,  I did  my  duty.  I 
polked  with  fat  girls  and  thin  girls,  with  low- 
necked  houris  and  sparkling  humanities.  I 
never  relaxed  from  my  duty  for  more  than 
breathing  space  till  supper  time;  and  then, 
having  fed  my  last  partner  (a  fine  stout  girl, 
with  feet  like  snow-shovels,  as  my  own  experi- 
enced to  their  cost !)  with  as  much  lobster  salad, 
wine  jelly,  ices,  and  Champagne  as  a girl  who 
had  worked  so  hard  needed  to  refresh  her,  I re- 
turned her  to  her  mother  and  came  back  for  my 
own  feed,  when  suddenly  I was  seized  in  a tight 
grip,  and  somebody  behind  me  shouted, 

“ Halloa,  old  fellow  1 how  in  the  world  came 
you  here  ?" 

I recognized  Charley  Gregory's  voice,  and 
gave  him  one  of  my  two  appropriated  Cham- 
pagne bottles,  after  which  act  of  disinterested 
friendship  we  bad  five  minutes  for  a talk ; and 
he,  being  intimate  in  the  house,  offered  to  pre- 


sent me  to  the  oldest  daughter,  just  out.  So, 
being  primed  for  the  occasion,  I was  duly  intro- 
duced to  Mrs.  Lollard,  Miss  Lollard,  and  Miss 
Jane  Lollard — a cousin ; by-the-way,  they  were 
both  named  Jane — confound  it! 

I don't  go  in  for  descriptions  of  women,  for 
very  often  you  can't  point  out  any  extra  beauty 
in  the  very  woman  who  bewitches  you ; but  Miss 
Lollard  was  a positive  and  realizable  belle.  She 
had  bright  brown  hair,  bright  blue  eyes,  bright 
red  lips,  teeth  as  white  as  possible,  and  a color 
as  regular  as  rouge ; but  it  was  real,  for  I saw  it 
flush  all  over  her  white  brows  often  enough  to 
know  that : besides,  she  had  a pretty  figure,  and 
was  as  gay,  and  arch,  and  coquettish  as  she  had 
a right  to  be ; so,  of  course,  I fell  in  love  with 
her  on  the  spot,  and  chartered  all  the  white  ca- 
melia  bushes  in  one  green-house  for  the  winter, 
after  she  told  me  this  was  her  favorite  flower. 
Her  cousin  was  a clever-looking  woman  of 
thirty,  or  thereabout — good  teeth,  good  eyes, 
and  good  hair — well-dressed,  and  a spirited 
polker ; but  she  couldn't  hold  a candle  to  the 
other,  of  course. 

I danced  the  German  with  Miss  Lollard  till 
full  three  o'clock,  made  more  complimentary 
speeches  than  I ought  to  have  wasted  on  one 
woman,  and  went  home  to  my  boarding-house 
dizzy  with  delight  because  she  invited  me  to  call. 
I got  down  to  the  office  pretty  late  next  day ; 
found,  of  course,  an  unusual  press  of  business, 
because  I wasn't  there  to  do  it ; smoked  six  ci- 
gars to  cool  off  my  head ; and  got  away  about 
nine,  fagged  out. 

It  was  one  of  Rachel's  nights,  and  I knew 
there  was  a party  in  the  Avenue;  so,  between 
the  two,  I gave  up  the  Lollards  for  that  evening  ; 
dropped  in  at  Niblo's — fell  asleep  in  my  seat — 
had  my  pocket  picked ; went  home  and  to  bed. 
Next  day  Charley  Gregory  came  in,  and,  after  a 
smoke,  we  agreed  to  stroll  down  Broadway  and 
see  the  women,  who  were  all  out,  the  day  being 
clear  and  cold.  Good  gracious,  how  they 
looked ! a stream  of  red  and  black,  varied  only 
by  black  and  red ! Black  cloaks,  black  dresses, 
even  black  furs,  picked  out  with  red  flowers,  red 
scarfs,  and  here  and  there  a red  and  black  plaid 
dress ; and  all  the  pretty  ones,  who  could  afford 
to  be  covered  up,  shrouded  in  those  provoking, 
mystifying,  tormenting,  bewitching  black  vails, 
under  which  the  wearer  sees  every  body  and  is 
seen  by  nobody.  Bah  I of  all  selfish,  unbeara- 
ble, deluding  institutions,  black  lace  vails  with 
sprigs  all  over  them  are  the  worst— don't  I know 
it?  Hang  them  all! 

We  were  just  in  front  of  the  Saint  Nicholas 
when  the  crowd  thinned  a little,  and  there  came 
toward  us  another  shape  of  the  red  and  black — 
a black  hat  with  rich  feathers  just  tipped  with 
fiery  scarlet,  a black  velvet  cloak  of  specially 
stylish  cut,  sable  furs,  a black  dress  of  that  thick, 
shiny,  crinkled  stuff  that  women  wear  lately,  and 
a black  vail,  through  which  shone  scarlet  flow- 
ers, glittering  eyes,  and  teeth  flashing,  as  the 
lady  smiled  in  returning  Charley’s  bow,  like 
fresh  rows  of  corn  kernels. 
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Such  a walk  too  as  she  had ! — light  as  a fairy 
and  straight  as  a queen ; little  feet,  by  the  way 
she  stepped ; and  no  sort  of  trouble  about  car- 
rying her  hands,  she  didn’t  remember  them — 
but  I saw  the  tiny  fists  in  black  gloves.  Oh ! 

“Who’s  that?”  said  I to  Charley  as  we 
passed  Genin’s. 

“That?  Why  Jane  Lollard  to  be  sure; 
“didn’t  you  know  her?” 

I said  something  rather  strenuous  I suppose, 
for  Charley  said  it  wasn't  worth  swearing  about. 
If  I chose  to  e&ll  there  that  evening  I could  ex- 
plain, and  women  must  expect  to  be  cut  if  they 
went  about  in  such  con-demned  things  as  those 
vails,  which  would  hide  a man’s  own  grandmo- 
ther if  he  didn’t  know  her  gait.  So  I cooled 
down,  and  Charley  went  up  town,  and  I to  the 
office ; but  that  evening  I went  to  Mrs.  Lollard's, 
and  found  the  two  Miss  Lollards  up  for  com- 
pany. 

If  the  pretty  one  was  pretty  in  her  sleeveless 
and  neckless  party  frock,  she  was  divine  in  a 
home  dress : it  was  partly  black  to  be  sure,  some 
kind  of  a black  velvet  dress-coat,  but  the  lace 
and  corals  set  it  off.  I declare  I didn’t  know 
what  ailed  me  for  a minute.  I was  dizzy,  but 
she  was  very  polite;  and  talked  to  me  about 
operas,  and  polking,  and  fast  horses,  till  just  as 
we  were  discussing  horses  in  came  a Mr.  Jermyn, 
a handsome  fellow  I must  own,  handsome  as  the 
Czar  Nicholas,  and  something  in  his  style,  only 
more  human-looking. 

Miss  Lollard  shook  hands  with  him,  and  in 
the  tiniest,  bird-like  fit  of  laughter  introduced 
him  to  me. 

“Isn’t  it  funny?”  said  she.  “Mr.  Parker 
and  I were  just  talking  about  horses.” 

“ Is  it  possible  Miss  Lollard  ranks  me  among 
horses  ?”  replied  Mr.  Jermyn,  showing  his  teeth 
with  a l^and  smile. 

“Dear  me,  how  funny  you  are!”  tittered 
she.  “I  was  only  thinking  of  your  love  of  a 
trotter,  Mr.  Jermyn.  Such  a perfectly  sweet  lit- 
tle horse!”  turning  to  me  with  a charming  burst 
of  enthusiasm. 

“A-ah!  yaas!”  murmured  Mr.  Jermyn.  “I’ll 
sell  that  hawse,  I believe,  and  get  a pair !” 

“Oh,  don’t!”  entreated  Miss  Lollard;  “it's 
such  a love !” 

“It’s  a great  bawr,”  drawled  Mr.  Jermyn. 
And  now  began  an  uproar  of  tongues  on  this 
subject  between  the  two  and  Charley  Gregory, 
who,  I forgot  to  say,  was  with  me ; during  which 
I turned  round  and  made  myself  agreeable  to 
Miss  Jane,  the  cousin. 

By-and-by  Mr.  Jermyn  rose,  took  a position, 
turned  out  his  toes,  dropped  his  head,  and  dis- 
jointed his  arms,  knocked  his  hat  against  his 
left  leg,  and  took  leave. 

Miss  Lollard  became  more  bewitching,  and 
accepted  my  escort  to  the  Opera  the  next  night ; 
^ and  then  Charley  and  I went  through  the  dis- 
locating process,  and  were  off. 

Wasn’t  I blessed  ? I wonder  how  many  pairs 
of  gloves  I tried  on  to  get  the  best  fit.  What  a 
stunning  tie  and  hat  I got  at  Gen  in's,  and  such 


a lovely  waistcoat ! I was  got  up  regardless  of 
expense.  So  was  not  Miss  Lollard.  Some  of 
those  fashionistic  imps  that  haunt  women  put  it 
into  her  head  that  it  wasn't  good  style  to  be  full- 
rigged  at  the  Opera,  so  she  was  fairly  done  up  in 
the  veritable  black  and  red,  vail  and  all!  So 
was  Miss  Jane,  who  was  on  Charley  Gregory’s 
hands,  and  truth  to  tell,  I didn’t  know  which 
was  which  when  I went  into  the  drawing-room. 
I should  have  made  some  confounded  blunder 
but  that  Miss  Lollard  spoke  to  me  first.  True, 
they  spoke  alike,  and  chewed  the  same  words, 
but  still  there  was  a difference — there  was ! I’ll 
hold  to  it  yet,  that  I was  deliberately  sold  when 
— no  heading  off  though,  yet ! 

We  drove  off,  got  to  the  Academy  in  good 
time,  had  brought  any  amount  of  candies,  and 
such  a jolly  evening  as  we  had ! 

Miss  Lollard  took  off  her  vail  and  looked 
about  with  those  splendid  eyes  of  hers,  as  bright 
and  round  as  door-knobs,  till  half  the  fellows 
within  eye-shot  were  staring  at  her. 

The  music  was  stupid,  of  course — some  of  that 
Beethoven  stuff  they  bore  one  with  there ; but 
we  had  plenty  of  conversation  in  our  box,  so 
we  were  not  troubled  with  the  orchestra. 

One  grim-bearded  old  fellow,  fool  enough  to 
prefer  the  music  to  Miss  Lollard’s  voice,  did  hiss, 
it  is  true ; and  he  was  a resolute-looking  chap 
too ; but  I got  on  my  feet  to  go  and  kick  him, 
when  she  put  her  hand  on  my  arm,  and  said,  in 
the  sweetest  way, 

“ Don't,  please ! I hate  a scene !” 

You  could  have  knocked  me  down  with  a 
feather,  I vow — my  head  reeled ; but  just  then 
up  stalked  Jermyn,  and  began  to  drawl  out  some 
stuff  or  other  about  his  horse.  Confound  his 
horse ! it  always  was  stampeding  where  it  wasn’t 
wanted  at  olL 

Going  home,  we  talked  about  winter  weather, 
and  snow ; how  pleasant  it  was  to  sleigh ; she 
had  enjoyed  it  so  much  last  winter  on  the  Har- 
lem road,  behind  Mr.  Jermyn’s  trotter.  I be- 
lieve I swore,  though  I turned  it  into  a sneeze 
before  she  heard  it.  I went  into  the  house  with 
her  for  a moment,  then  off  for  home,  and  lay 
half  the  night  groaning  to  myself  about  that 
horse,  when  suddenly  it  came  into  my  head  to 
buy  it.  What  a confounded  fool  I was  not  to 
have  thought  of  that  before ! He  said  he  wanted 
to  sell  it,  but  she  turned  my  head. 

I sprang  out  on  the  floor,  I was  so  pleased 
when  I did  lay  hold  of  the  notion ; but  it  was  a 
cold  night,  a clock  struck  three  somewhere,  and 
I crept  back  again  rather  sheepishly. 

In  the  morning  I commissioned  Charley  Greg- 
ory to  buy  that  horse;  I rather  wanted  the 
money,  too,  to  pay  a note,  but  I let  that  go ; 
the  note  wasn’t  due  till  January.  I could 
scrape  up  an  accommodation  before  that  time, 
and  the  horse  I must  and  would  have. 

Charley  bought  the  creature  at  a high  figure, 
and  I kept  him  at  a stable  up  town.  I never 
had  owned  a horse  before,  and  it  never  occurred 
to  me  what  they  ate  and  how  much;  sixteen 
quarts  of  oats  a, day,  besides  hay  and  shorts! 
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whatever  that  is — short  grass,  ver y likely.  The  j 
animal  would  have  been  a poor  investment  for 
any  other  profit  than  Miss  Lollard ! 

Then  there  was  another  difficulty.  I am  not 
much  of  a horseman ; I wasn’t  used  to  driving; 
but  it  never  would  do  to  drive  with  a lady  till 
I was  sure  of  my  hand.  Good  gracious ! what  a 
training  I did  go  through ; what  a beast  it  was ! 
The  very  first  time  I undertook  the  animal  it 
would  go  on  two  legs,  and  the  more  I pulled 
the  reins  to  pull  him  down  the  straighter  up  he 
stood ; till  at  last  the  leather  cut  my  hands  so  I 
had  to  let  go  from  mere  pain,  and  the  obstinate 
animal  actually  came  down,  and  set  off  at  2.40 
pace  up  the  Avenue ; the  stable-keeper,  whom 
I took  along,  slapping  his  knee  and  exclaim- 
ing, 

“Hooray!  that’s  the  thing,  Sir!”  in  a way 
rather  exciting  to  the  horse,  I think.  I came 
back  alive  though,  and  after  some  time  I did 
get  the  hang  of  the  thing. 

By  this  time  I had  made  myself  quite  at  home 
at  the  Lollards’.  I met  that  Jermyn  fellow 
there  continually ; often  he  was  there  before  me, 
and  he  was  forever  going  to  parties  with  them, 
for  he  knew  lots  of  people  I didn’t ; swells  up 
town ; Avenue  people ; and  some  of  the  litera- 
ries ; great  bores  they  are,  too,  but  it  seemed  to 
be  worth  his  while  to  know  them — for  the  sake 
of  talk  I suppose. 

The  plague  of  his  being  perpetually  at  the 
Lollards’  was  that  I could  never  get  a chance  to 
ask  Miss  Lollard  to  drive  with  me.  I did  not 
care  to  let  Jermyn  know  I had  bought  his  trotter, 
though  I believe  now  he  knew  it  all  the  time. 

At  last  it  got  to  be  nearly  New- Year — a heavy 
snow  made  good  sleighing.  I had  bought  such 
a slap-up  turn-out  for  the  trotter  I such  strings 
of  bells,  white  wolf-skins,  and  a shell  of  a 
sleigh. 

“ The  tipsiest  little  craft  that  ever  skimmed 
a drift,”  as  the  carriage-builder  said.  Rather 
doubtful  praise  I thought ; but  it  was  just  the 
model  of  one  Miss  Lollard  had  admired  the 
week  before,  so  I put  my  doubts  in  my  pocket. 

I wasn't  used  to  sleighing  either.  I'd  have 
liked  to  drive  myself  before  trying  to  take  a lady 
out;  but  as  luck  would  have  it,  the  very  day 
my  sleigh  came  home  to  the  stable  I met  Miss 
Lollard  in  the  street  with  no  cousin,  and  no  Mr. 
Jermyn,  and  in  spite  of  the  black  vail  I knew 
her  at  once,  and  joined  her  promenade. 

I asked  her  to  drive  with  me  that  afternoon, 
and  received  a gracious  assent,  though  she  had 
rather  a hoarse  cold ; so  I promised  to  call  for 
her  at  the  hour  she  chose,  and  on  learning  from 
me  after  further  conversation,  that  I had  bought 
Jermyn’s  trotter,  she  was  charmed  extremely, 
and  expressed  the  prettiest  pleasure  in  such  a 
sweet  little  drawl. 

Was  I uplifted  or  not  ? Good  gracious ! why 
did  I record  that  day  an  invoice  of  sleighs  and 
white  wolf-skins  from  J.  Lollard,  instead  of 
fifty-four  copper-bottomed  kettles  from  Peter 
Smith  ? Luckily  for  me  old  Smug,  my  partner, 
did  not  see  that  before  I did ! 


Three  o'clock  came.  I was  got  up  in  rather 
the  right  style  myself.  A sort  of  muff  on  end 
for  a cap,  fur  coat,  and  gloves ; really,  if  it  hadn’t 
been  for  red  cheeks  and  a confounded  sheepish, 
“good-boy”  expression,  as  Charley  Gregory 
called  it,  I should  have  looked  quite  like  a 
Zouave,  or  Cossack,  or  Bashi-bazouk,  or  what- 
ever-you-call-it ; on  the  whole,  Russian. 

I took  the  hostler  along  to  hold  the  horse, 
while  I went  in  for  Miss  Lollard,  and  I let 
him  drive  up  there,  just  to  get  the  beast  going, 
while  I tried  to  limber  my  gloves,  they  were  so 
stiff. 

My  eyes,  how  that  horse  stepped  off!  you'd 
have  thought  he  was  dancing  on  hot  plates,  but 
we  got  along  pretty  well. 

“That  ’ere  cutter’s  a little  tiltish,  Sir,”  said 
the  hostler,  as  I got  out.  “You'll  have  to  set 
pretty  quiet!” 

“ Aw,  ya-as !”  said  I,  as  much  like  Mr.  Jermyn 
as  I possibly  could,  and  dignifiedly  mounted  the 
Bteps  to  Mrs.  Lollard’s  door. 

4 ‘ Miss  Lollard ! ” inquired  I.  The  nigger  had 
a bad  cough,  for  a minute  I couldn't  get  any 
answer ; something  queer  was  going  on  in  that 
house,  for  I heard  an  immense  sniggling  going 
on  behind  the  parlor  door.  Just  then  a child 
passed  and  looked  up. 

“Hullo,  Mister  Santa  Claus!”  shouted  the 
little  vagabond.  I was  just  swearing  at  him 
when  Miss  Lollard  came  tripping  to  the  door, 
done  up  in  that  abominable  black  vail ! I put 
her  in,  tucked  her  up,  inwardly  raging  because 
I couldn't  see  her  pretty  face,  gathered  up  the 
reins,  and  we  were  off.  Of  course  the  horse's 
two  front  legs  were  up  in  the  air  immediately, 
as  she  said  just  like  the  unicorn  on  a needle- 
paper,  but  I let  him  down,  and  we  went  at  a 
pretty  slapping  pace  through  the  Avenue. 

It’s  ugly  driving  a sleigh,  though  ; 9 goes  so 
easy ; slews  round  corners  such  an  odd  way ; 
and  that  horse  would  not  keep  in  the  middle  of 
the  road  unless  I held  the  reins  just  so.  Half  a 
dozen  times  I turned  to  talk  to  Miss  Lollard, 
and  the  beast  swerved  out  of  the  track,  and 
tilted  up  one  runner  to  that  extent  that  if  I 
hadn’t  had  the  presence  of  mind  to  pull  one 
rein  we  should  have  been  upset ; and  sometimes 
he  started  fair  for  the  other  side  of  the  street  if 
I pulled  a bit  too  hard.  Thunder!  didn’t  1 
wish  myself  out  of  the  scrape  ? 

Besides,  the  little  boys  on  the  sidewalk  chaffed 
my  rig  so  continually.  I was  afraid  Miss  Lol- 
lanl  heard  them.  I was  bound  to  get  out  of  the 
city,  so  I touched  my  hone  smartly  on  the  flank. 
I had  been  told  he  was  shy  of  the  whip ; but 
how  could  I know  one  cut  would  set  him  off? 
And  off  he  went,  more  like  a streak  of  lightning 
than  ever  I saw  a horse  go  before,  right  out  on 
the  Harlem  road.  Houses,  signs,  posts,  trees, 
fences,  bridges,  barns  flew,  flew,  flew;  now  to 
the  right,  now  to  the  left.  Horses  behind  and 
before  took  up  the  race ; “b’hoys”  shouted  and 
swore;  women  laughed;  Miss  Lollard  screamed 
and  flung  both  her  arms  round  my  neck.  It 
wasn't  any  matter,  for  my  gloves  were  so  stiff 
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I could  uot  do  much  with  the  reins  when  he 
pulled ; and  I was  rather  glad  she  was  too  much 
scared  to  find  out  that  1 was ; for,  b y Jove ! I 
was/ 

“Hooray!  it’s  pace  that  kills!"  yelled  a 
loafer  in  a box  sled,  turning  as  we  passed ; 
and  as  he  turned  my  trotter  swerved  from  the 
track,  knocked  the  off  runner  on  the  fellow's 
confounded  wooden  machine,  tilted  us  out  on 
to  a heap  of  bricks,  kicked  himself  free  from  the 
sleigh,  and  ran — out  to  Williams  Bridge,  and 
then  across  country  I suppose,  for  I never  saw 
the  animal  again,  1 thank  my  stars! 

There  we  lay  till  the  necessary  crowd  was 
gathered.  Somebody  picked  me  up.  The  first 
words  I heard  were— 

“ Well ! that  feller’s  got  a brick  in  his  hat 
now,  if  he  ha’n't  never  afore !"  chorused  by  a 
shout  of  laughter,  and  rejoined  to  by  an  old 
Irish  woman — 

“Shore  he’s  an  innosint-lookin’  bye!  he’s 
lost  the  sofy-pilly  aff  his  head,  poor  crature ! 
I'm  thinkin  Ids  mother'll  be  wondherin  whare 
he  is!" 

I rubbed  my  eyes  with  my  left  hand  and 
looked  about ; move  I could  not — my  leg  was 
broken.  Right  opposite  me  sat  an  object — good 
gracious ! what  was  it  ? A female  shape  faint- 
ed away;  its  open  lips  utterly  toothless;  its 
hair  principally  lying  in  its  lap ; its  cheeks  pink 
in  spots,  in  spots  gray;  bonnet,  vail,  plumes, 
velvet,  one  wreck  of  dirty  snow  and  brick  dust. 
I looked  at  its  feet;  there  were  the  identical 

Polish  boots  it  wore  when  we  left Street, 

and  under  one  foot  peeped  out  the  twisted  plate 
and  crushed  enamel  of  that  beautiful  set  of  teeth. 

She  opened  her  eyes  while  I gazed — the  d 1! 

they  were  black ! I had  got  hold  of  the  cousin ! 
I had  asked  her  to  drive ; I had  been  half  mak- 
ing love  to  her;  and  she  wasn’t  killed  by  the 
final  smash!  I wanted  to  shy  a brickbat  at 
her,  but  I refrained. 

“ It  never  rains  but  it  pours !"  says  the  prov- 
erb. While  we  sat  there  staring  at  each  other 
a superb  sleigh,  with  a pair  of  black  horses  that 
ought  to  have  cost  a mint  of  money,  drove  up — 
stopped.  It  was  Jermyn  and  the  Miss  Lollard. 
How  divine  she  looked ! I tried  to  move — to 
hido— to  crouch  down  under  any  thing ; I twist- 
ed my  broken  leg  and  fainted  dead  away  with 
pain.  In  the  mean  time  they  picked  up  the 
pieces  of  the  cousin  and  drove  off. 

I came  to  sense  in  the  fourth  story  of  a Har- 
lem tavern,  where  I lay  for  three  months.  Just 
as  I could  move  about  my  room  I took  up  a 
paper  and  read  the  marriage  of  George  V.  Jer- 
myn to  Jane  Lollard. 

Never  mind ! I never  saw  the  cousin  again. 
As  for  my  note,  which  came  due  in  January, 
it’s  not  best  to  tell  what  happened  about  that. 
Any  way  I'm  off  for  Oregon  to-morrow,  for  I 
saw  by  the  last  advices  that  “Black  and  white 
are  expected  to  be  the  rage  for  summer  cos- 
tumes !” 

I renounce  the  devil  and  all  his  works  in 
Broadway ! Good-by,  Charley ! 


EVERY  WIPE  HER  OWN  TORMENTOR. 
In  Thbee  East  Lessons. 

LESSON  L 

THERE  are  certain  methods  of  augmenting 
domestic  discomfort  with  fatal  facility ; and 
as  it  is  possible  that  one  young  woman  in  ten 
thousand  is  ignorant  of  the  ways  and  means,  I 
need  make  no  apology,  I think,  for  making  an 
iteration  for  her  sake. 

In  the  first  place,  my  veiy  ignorant  young 
friend,  when  your  husband  takes  up  the  news- 
paper in  the  morning,  instead  of  your  hand,  as 
may  possibly  happen,  turn  your  face  resolutely 
to  the  wall,  bite  your  finger-nails,  or  scratch  on 
the  window-pane  just  sufficiently  to  attract  at- 
tention. When  your  unnatural  husband  looks 
up  and  inquires  what  is  the  matter,  as  may  pos- 
sibly happen  on  the  first  trial,  scratch  or  bite,  as 
the  case  may  be,  more  pertinaciously.  If  he 
puts  down  the  paper,  and  comes  to  you — and 
such  behavior,  it  has  been  computed,  manifests 
itself  about  once  in  a century — writhe  yourself 
out  of  his  arms ; and  when  his  inquiry  as  to 
what  is  the  matter  is  repeated — which  you  mar 
safely  calculate  upon  — say  “ Nothing  /’*  and 
however  often  the  repetition  occur,  don’t  for 
your  life  relax  a muscle,  or  make  any  other  re- 
ply. Pouting  is  a most  successful  method  of 
opening  the  eyes  of  the  husband  to  the  sweet- 
ness of  your  temper,  of  asserting  your  dignity, 
and  the  impossibility  of  condescending  from  it, 
and  also  of  eliciting  the  admiration  due  to  it. 

When  breakfast  is  ready  pretend  you  don’t 
hear  the  bell,  and  not  till  you  have  been  re- 
minded of  it  four  or  five  times  must  you  show 
any  disposition  to  rise  from  the  humble  foot- 
stool on  which  you  are  contemplating  the  wall 
paper,  or  the  pattern  of  the  carpet  in  the  dark- 
est corner  of  the  room.  When  you  are  per- 
suaded that  the  patience  of  your  monster  of  a 
husband  has  been  stretched  to  its  utmost  limit, 
push  him  angrily  from  you  if  he  offers  to  assist 
you,  brush  roughly  past  him,  and  indicate,  by 
looks  as  well  as  acts,  that  you  will  see  him  in 
puigatory  before  you  accept  any  of  his  assist- 
ance—until,  indeed,  he  has  asked  your  pardon, 
and,  furthermore,  paid  for  it,  by  the  presenta- 
tion of  a silk  gown,  a diamond  ring,  a bracelet, 
or  some  other  equally  valuable  article  by  which 
pardons  for  like  offenses  are  purchasable. 

When  you  are  seated  at  the  breakfast-table 
begin  to  write  on  your  plate  with  the  handle  of 
your  fork,  in  such  way  as  shall  indicate  that 
never  in  the  course  of  your  natural  life  do  you 
expect  to  have  any  other  use  for  a fork.  If  it 
occure-  to  you  to  make  the  letters  you  shape 
spell  your  maiden  name,  it  will  be  a source  of 
extreme  gratification  to  yourself,  and  not  the 
slightest  annoyance  to  any  other  individual. 

When  your  coffee  is  being  prepared  give  di- 
rections, in  a voice  so  low  that  nobody  can  un- 
derstand you,  to  have  it  “ very  weak" — thereby 
indicating  to  your  husband  that  your  delicate 
nerves  have  undergone  a horrible  shock. 

If  your  landlady,  or  other  person,  make  in* 
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quiry  as  to  yonr  condition,  answer,  dejectedly, 
that  you  have  a headache  — which,  from  the 
sanction  of  common  consent,  means  every  thing 
and  nothing  in  particular.  The  headache  leaves 
the  presumption  open  that  your  heart  is  ossify- 
ing, your  lungs  decomposing,  or  your  entire  hu- 
manity cancerous. 

No  wife  should  omit  to  get  the  definition  of 
headache  perfectly. 

When  you  husband  offers  you  beef-steak,  om- 
elet, or  other  appetizing  relish,  give  him  to  un- 
derstand that  he  is  heaping  insult  upon  injury. 
At  the  same  time  your  intercourse  with  him,  so 
far  as  words  go,  must  be  excessively  polite. 
You  must  say  “Thank  you,  Sir,”  so  ingenious- 
ly as  to  make  it  seem  as  if  you  said, ( 4 The  deuce 
take  you  1”  It  can  be  done,  as  might  be  shown 
by  ten  thousand  examples.  Sip  your  coffee 
with  your  tea-spoon,  as  if  you  would  swallow  a 
little  if  you  possibly  could ; and  take  up  a crumb 
or  two  of  dry  toast  — it  will  show  forth  so  elo- 
quently your  disposition  to  appear  better  in 
health  than  you  are ; to  make  light  of  your  suf- 
ferings. 

If  this  procedure  fail  to  elicit  any  tenderer 
demonstration,  when  the  meal  is  about  mid- 
way of  its  progression  — a fact  easily  determ- 
ined, if  you  are  at  a boarding-house,  by  the 
emptiness  of  the  gravy  platter,  which  usually 
occurs  at  this  period  — rise  demurely,  put  your 
hand  to  your  forehead,  and  stagger  out  of  the 
room. 

If  your  husband  follow  you,  call  him  44  My 
dear” — say  he  is  very  kind — you  don’t  want 
him  to  trouble  himself  on  your  account  — you 
are  not  worth  minding,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.  — all  of 
which  phrases,  and  sundry  others,  will  present 
themselves  to  any  well-educated  female  mind. 
The  time  intervening  between  the  breakfast  and 
business  hours  use  with  a wise  reference  to  mak- 
ing your  husband  miserable.  I would  suggest, 
as  favorite  and  effectual  means,  dashing  your- 
self on  the  sofa,  and  burying  your  face  in  the 
cushion ; pacing  to  and  fro  across  your  cham- 
ber with  rapid  and  irregular  steps,  and  a most 
persevering  and  obstinate  continuity  of  silence. 
When  your  husband  takes  up  his  hat  affect  not 
to  see  it  — it  may  bring  him  to  speech.  When 
he  rattles  the  door-key,  as  he  probably  will,  to 
win  one  parting  glance,  don’t  look  toward  him, 
but  sway  yourself  back  and  forward  in  your 
rocking-chair,  and  not  till  he  finally  says  “Gfood- 
moming !”  must  you  bring  to  bear  upon  him  the 
condemnation  of  your  reproachful  eyes.  As  you 
hear  his  retreating  footsteps  you  will  naturally 
listen  very  eagerly  in  expectation  of  his  return, 
but  he  will  not  come  back.  You  will  then  make 
a little  hysterical  scream,  in  the  hope  of  arrest- 
ing his  attention,  but  he  will  not  hear  you. 
When,  under  like  circumstances,  did  such  ap- 
peal ever  reach  the  44  dull,  cold  ear”  of  any  hus- 
band ? When  you  are  fully  persuaded,  as  you 
will  be  shortly  after  this,  that  your  acting  has 
' iled  to  make  any  impression  upon  him,  and 

it  he  has  seen  quite  through  your  unreason- 

e affectations  and  expectations,  and  will  treat 


you  accordingly,  you  will  have  arrived  at  about 
as  comfortable  a state  of  torment  as  can  reason- 
ably be  anticipated  in  the  earlier  phases  of  con- 
nubial felicity;  and  you  can  pass  the  day  profit- 
ably, which  you  will  thus  have  made  as  long  as 
three  days  usually  are,  in  further  qualifying 
yourself  to  become  your  own  tormentor. 

LESSOR  II. 

Sull£HN£88  and  pouting,  however  efficacious 
— and  their  efficacy  can  not  be  positively  relied 
upon — must  have  alternations  of  fretfulness,  pet- 
ulance, and  scolding ! 

For  the  introduction  of  these  alteratives  into 
treatment  no  definite  rules  can  be  laid  down. 
If,  however,  the  wife  have  an  ordinary  degree 
of  discernment  and  tact  no  difficulty  will  pre- 
sent itself.  An  outline  of  conduct  may  be  indi- 
cated notwithstanding. 

A very  happy  method  of  heightening  domes- 
tic felicity  has  been  found  to  be  a frequent  re- 
ference to  the  wider  liberties  and  dearer  pleas- 
ures of  girlish  days.  Entreat  your  young-lady 
friends,  as  often  as  you  can  find  opportunity  in 
the  presence  of  your  husband,  never  to  marry  so 
long  as  they  live ; intimate,  with  mysterious  and 
terrible  vagueness,  that  all  the  old  inventions  of 
torture  are  dwarfed  in  comparison  with  the  or- 
deals of  married  life.  Say,  if  you  had  had  some 
kind  friend  to  warn  you  how  grateful  you  would 
be — if  you  could  but  have  your  days  of  freedom 
back  again — and  shake  your  head  and  sigh. 
This  is  all  calculated  to  awaken  uneasy  emo- 
tions in  the  bosom  of  your  husband,  which  will 
presently  communicate  themselves  to  yourself. 
When  asked  if  you  go  here  or  there,  do  thus  or 
so,  answer,  regretfully,  that  you  used  to,  and 
indicate  that  you  are  not  permitted  to  do  any 
thing,  or  go  to  any  place,  since  you  have  put  on 
marriage  bonds.  If  your  husband  asks  you  to 
sing  or  read  to  him,  as  in  the  days  gone  by,  an- 
swer that  you  have  nothing  to  read ; say  out- 
right, you  don’t  want  to  sing ; yawn,  and  indi- 
cate in  all  ways  that  reading  and  singing  to  him 
are  old  stories.  If  he  manifests  a disposition  to 
converse,  talk  of  what  you  used  to  have  in  your 
own  father’s  house,  and  make  frequent  mention 
of  the  privations  you  never  expected  to  have  to 
suffer.  No  matter  what  the  humility  of  your 
former  state,  or  what  the  elevation  and  affluence 
of  your  present  one,  there  may  be  elicited  un- 
favorable contrasts,  if  you  but  bend  your  ener- 
gies to  the  searching  of  them  out. 

Abstain  rigidly  from  the  use  of  any  of  those 
little  courtesies  by  which  the  regard  of  your 
husband  was  first  won  ; neglect,  to  slovenli- 
ness, if  you  will,  those  personal  renovations  and 
adornments  which  the  eyes  of  your  girlhood  de- 
lighted in : slippers  down  at  the  heel ; stockings 
soiled,  and  wrinkled  about  the  ankle ; hair  un- 
combed ; and  morning  dress  with  tassels,  rib- 
bons, and  laces  flying,  have  been  found  to  be 
effectual  methods  of  alienating  regard.  To  in- 
sure complete  success,  the  morning  dress  must 
be  worn  all  day ; at  dinner,  an  old  shawl  or  cloak 
may  be  thrown  over  it  with  good  effect  What- 
ever your  husband’s  order  of  beauty,  depreciate 
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it  by  talking  admiringly  of  persons  of  an  entire- 
ly different  style — especially  of  old  sweet-hearts 
— and  to  these  you  may  refer  very  often,  intima- 
ting that  you  have  had  a thousand,  any  of  whom 
you  might  have  married,  and  with  any  of  whom, 
it  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  you  might  have  been 
infinitely  happier  than  you  are. 

When  you  find  your  purse  empty  don’t  say 
any  thing  about  it,  that  being  one  of  those  things 
that  husbands  are  expected  to  know  without  any 
earthly  intimation.  Refuse  all  his  invitations 
to  go  out  without  regret  or  apology ; continue 
to  wear  the  old  morning-dress  into  the  evening, 
and,  after  this  sulkiness  has  been  persevered  in 
for  three  or  four  months,  select  some  Sunday 
morning  when  your  husband  is  preparing  for 
church  in  a quiet  and  congenial  frame  of  mind, 
smother  your  eyes  in  a towel  and  sit  down  to 
the  enjoyment  of  a good  cry  / After  a little  ex- 
perience no  difficulty  will  be  found  in  the  get- 
ting up  of  one  of  these  pleasant  little  family 
episodes.  Crowd  into  your  memory  all  the 
slights,  disappointments,  and  vexations  of  your 
whole  life,  and  keep  clearly  in  view  the  effect  to 
be  wrought  upon  your  husband,  for,  “ when  he 
thinks,  good,  cunning  man,  his  harvest  is  a-rip- 
ening — come  like  a frost  1”  In  other  words, 
when  he  presents  himself,  with  hat  and  gloves 
in  hand,  ready  for  the  morning  service,  and  in- 
quires if  you  are  not  going,  reply  briefly  in  the 
negative ; if  he  questions  you  further,  44  make 
yourself  into  thin  air,”  and  do  not,  in  any  way, 
give  him  the  least  satisfaction.  Say  you  are 
not  ill — say  the  day  is  favorable — say  you  like 
the  clergyman,  and  in  fact  have  the  greatest 
desire  to  go  to  church,  but  that  you  con’f,  and 
upon  that  can’t  rest,  without  why  or  where- 
fore. 

The  great  enemy  has  no  stronger  hold  upon 
domestic  infelicity  than  the  purse-strings  afford, 
and  this  every  young  wife  should  be  taught  in 
an  early  lesson. 

If  forced  to  begin  this  crying  experiment  with- 
out an  adequate  supply  of  tears,  you  will  prob- 
ably be  at  no  loss  before  it  is  done  with,  as  few 
husbands  can  suffer  this  infliction  without  say- 
ing and  looking  such  things  as  are  illy  calcu- 
lated to  engender  smiles. 

On  the  whole,  my  young  learner,  whether 
your  husband  goes  to  church  alone,  leaving  you 
to  the  comfort  of  your  darkened  room  and  tow- 
el, or  whether  he  throws  himself  on  the  sofa, 
coven  his  face  with  the  newspaper,  and  sleeps 
to  the  tune  of  your  sobbing,  I think  I may  prom- 
ise you  a day  singularly  unprofitable  and  free 
from  satisfaction;  indeed,  it  will  not  be  your 
fault  if  your  experiment  is  not  found  to  have 
completely  shut  out  any  and  every  prospect  of 
domestic  sunshine  for  as  many  days  and  weeks 
in  the  future  as  you  can  readily  number. 

“ Lingering  he  raised  his  latch  at  ere. 

Though  tired  in  heart  and  limb; 

He  loved  do  other  place,  and  yet 
Home  was  do  home  to  him," 

must  have  been  written  of  some  poor  soul  whose 
better-half  understood  the  art  of  self-torment. 


LESSON  in. 

Whew  you  have  succeeded,  my  young  learn- 
er, in  divesting  home  of  all  attractions — of  mak- 
ing it  a place  to  which  your  husband  comes  from 
habit  and  the  necessities  of  food  and  sleep — not 
because  “that  single  spot  is  all  the  world  to 
him,”  you  will  have  arrived  at  that  point  of  per- 
fection in  your  art  which  requires  little  further 
teaching.  A few  hints,  however,  may  be  thrown 
out.  1 have  seen  wives  made  singularly  and 
excruciatingly  miserable  by  meddling  with  af- 
fairs which  were  none  of  their  business. 

Not  till  your  sense  of  propriety  and  self-re- 
spect have  gone  utterly  can  you  venture  upon 
the  forcible  extraction  of  secrets  in  your  hus- 
band’s keeping.  The  most  approved  methods 
of  making  an  onslaught  are  by  accusation,  teas- 
ing, and  suspicious  insinuation.  By  these  pro- 
cesses you  will  be  likely  to  gain  sufficient  van- 
tage-ground upon  which  to  stand  and  prop  your- 
self up  with  your  right  to  know  whatever  your 
husband  has  ever  thought,  said,  or  done.  If 
you  can  justify  yourself,  so  much  the  better,  bat 
if  you  can’t,  why  never  mind — trifles  never  stand 
in  the  way  of  the  self-tormentor’s  constableship. 

Having  established  a conviction  of  your  right 
to  know  whatever  you  desire  to  know,  proceed 
something  on  this  wise.  Or,  having  failed  of 
the  aforesaid  conviction,  set  up  a pretense,  and 
take  by  main  force  every  citadel  of  privacy 
you  can  batter  into.  In  order  to  make  some 
show  of  justification,  select  an  evening  when  by 
chance,  accident,  or  business  detention,  your 
husband  returns  home  a little  later  than  usual, 
and  no  matter  whether  it  be  five,  ten,  or  twen- 
ty minutes  later,  use  them  for  “nursing  your 
wrath,  and  keeping  it  warm,”  and  when  he  pre- 
sents Iiimself,  let  your  sharp,  biting  words  crackle 
like  thorns  under  a pot,  until  he  shall  think  the 
house  is  coming  down  about  his  ears. 

You  may  effectively  open  the  attack  in  the 
use  of  the  subjoined  formula : 

“ So  it  has  come  to  this,  has  it ! pretty  well,  I 
think,  when  you  find  pleasure  every  where  ex- 
cept at  home.  I’d  like  to  know  what  kept  you 
out  to-night — pretty  time  of  night,  ain’t  it,  to 
come  home — I should  think  you'd  be  ashamed 
to  show  your  head.  Supper’s  all  cold,  and  I 
don’t  care — you  don’t  deserve  any  supper — how 
do  you  suppose  I can  know  the  minute  you  will 
come  into  the  house,  and  have  things  nice  and 
hot,  when  you  vaiy  four  or  five  hours  in  your 
time  of  coming  in ! I expect  you  will  be  stay- 
ing out  all  night  next ! You  don’t  come  now 
because  you  care  for  me  1 Oh  no,  I’m  nobody ! 
I can  sit  here  all  day  and  all  night  alone,  and 
with  all  my  troubles,  and  what  do  you  care  ? 
Why,  you  don’t  care  a straw — you  would  rath- 
er talk  to  any  woman  than  your  wife,  so  you 
would,  and  if  I was  dead  and  out  of  your  wav 
you  would  bo  finding  another  soon  enough  ! 
Well,  all  I ask  of  you  is  just  to  wait  till  I am 
cold — that’s  all — not  for  my  sake,  but  out  of  re- 
gard to  my  gray-headed  old  father!” 

Here  may  fall  an  interlude  of  weeping — nois- 
ily, if  possible.  If  this  fails  to  drive  the  man 
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from  the  house — an  event  scarcely  to  be  antici- 
pated— there  is  yet  another  wire  to  be  pulled 
(provided  the  facts  warrant  it),  with  tremendous 
effect — fall  back  upon  the  baby / If  you  have 
reason  to  believe  your  husband  has  made  an  en- 
gagement for  the  evening,  in  order  to  make  him 
as  uncomfortable  as  possible — show  him,  in  fact, 
what  a monster  he  is — send  to  the  apothecary’s, 
and  make  a tremendous  flourish  of  tea-spoons ; 
push  aside  the  easy-chair  to  make  room  along 
the  hearth  for  tea-cups,  blankets,  etc. ; fold  the 
child  in  your  arms  with  showy  demonstrations 
of  tenderness,  and  call  it  your  own  poor  little 
darling  that  has  nobody  else  in  the  world  to  care 
for  it ; and  assure  it  that,  however  destitute  of 
natural  affection  others  may  be,  there  is  one 
martyr  in  the  world  ready  to  suffer  at  the  stake 
in  its  defense.  If  your  husband  offers  to  rock 
the  cradle  or  relieve  you  in  any  other  way, 
don’t  accept  his  services,  but  intimate,  at  the 
same  time,  that  for  the  sake  of  decency  he  had 
better  remain  within  call,  in  case'  your  poor 
abused  and  suffering  baby  should  die  l Should 
your  husband,  however,  put  on  his  slippers  and 
take  up  the  evening  paper,  you  must  take  a dif- 
ferent tack;  in  short,  make  the  house  so  hot 
about  his  ears  that  he  will  be  forced  to  seek  a 
cooler  atmosphere,  and  when  this  is  done,  and 
the  baby  well  asleep,  instead  of  interesting  your- 
self in  a book,  or  with  your  sewing,  as  you  might 
do  reasonably  and  quietly,  light  the  night-lamp 
and  institute  a regular  search  of  vest  pockets, 
boxes,  trunks,  and  secret  drawers,  and  if  you 
don’t  discover  6ome  old  love-letters,  keepsakes, 
scraps  of  sentimental  poetry,  or  other  matter  of 
a private  character  calculated  to  awaken  unsat- 
isfactory emotions,  it  will  certainly  not  have  been 
your  fault,  for  you  will  then  have  done  whatev- 
er can  be  done  to  aggravate  self-torment.  Do 
not  deceive  yourself  in  the  hope  of  finding  alle- 
viation in  sympathy — it  has  been  tried  a great 
many  times,  and  no  instance  of  success  that  I 
have  ever  heard  of.  Nevertheless,  if  you  would 
like  to  add  mortification  to  your  other  discom- 
forts, you  may  bundle  up  your  baby,  silver 
spoons,  and  other  valuables,  and  go  home  to 
your  mother  1 

Having  concluded  this  third  lesson,  you  will 
have  discovered — if  there  is  any  common  sense 
in  you — that  marriage  is,  for  better  or  for  worse, 
between  yourself  and  your  husband  only,  and 
that  no  third  party  can  do  you  any  good. 

You  will  learn  to  lessen  exaction,  to  culti- 
vate forbearance,  and  in  all  things  to  enjoy  the 
/eis,  by  not  expecting  the  more — for  perfection  is 
not  in  man  or  woman  either ; and  to  dwell  on 
the  bright,  rather  than  the  dark  side  of  human 
nature,  is  the  true  philosophy  of  life. 

MY  WIFE  AND  I.  > 

44  AH  dear,  I wish  I were  rich !” 

v This  remark  was  extracted  from  my  wife 
(as  an  obstinate  molar  might  be  extracted  by  a 
dentist)  by  the  contemplation  of  a large  open- 
ing in  the  toe  of  little  Persy’s  stocking,  which 
she  had  been  trying  in  vain  to  devise  some 


mode  of  closing,  without  destroying  the  sym- 
metry of  the  garment,  while  a pile  of  similar 
articles,  of  various  sizes  and  patterns,  lay  at  her 
elbow,  as  much  in  need  of  mending  as  an  old 
rake’s  habits.  There  they  lay,  seven  pairs  of 
little  stockings,  while  their  seven  daily  occu- 
pants were  Bnugly  snoozing  in  bed,  forgetful  of 
the  many  weary  stitches  their  little  feet  had 
caused ; and  all  around,  on  tables  and  chairs, 
was  scattered  a promiscuous  assortment  of  juve- 
nile aprons  and  dresses,  jackets  and  breeches, 
each  one  bearing  its  owner's  mark,  in  the  shape 
of  rips  and  rents. 

44 1 wish  I were  rich !”  repeated  my  wife. 

There  was  a strength  and  heartiness  in  the 
tone  and  manner  which  left  no  doubt  of  her 
sincerity,  and  in  an  instant  my  mind  went  back 
some  twenty  years,  to  the  time  when  we  had 
been  rich — rich  in  our  young  love,  rich  in  our 
mutual  dependence,  and  rich  in  the  bright  hopes 
which  not  only  gilded  but  fairly  plated  the  fu- 
ture all  over  with  twenty-carat  plate  at  least — 
as  together  we  looked  down  the  long  vista  of 
coming  years,  fair  flowers  of  joy  around  our  feet, 
ripe  fruits  of  happiness  over  our  heads,  the  rich- 
est of  all  riches,  contentment,  in  our  hearts,  and 
flour  at  only  five  dollars  a barrel. 

Almost  twenty  years  ago  those  soft  hazel 
eyes  that  now  beam  with  tender,  matronly  love, 
first  told  the  story  of  that  love  which  those  rosy 
lips  (their  bloom  has  not  yet  faded)  confirmed ; 
and  that  fair,  round  face,  that  has  grown  fairer 
and  rounder  year  by  year,  first  lay  upon  my 
breast  in  maiden  trustfulness. 

We  did  not  fall  in  love,  nor  walk  into  it,  nor 
glide  into  it,  but  we  took  to  it  by  instinct  as 
ducks  take  to  water,  and  we  were  married,  with 
about  as  definite  an  idea  of  the  modes  and  means 
of  meeting  our  current  expenses  as  a raw  Irish- 
man has  of  Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  or  a char- 
coal peddler  of  honesty. 

There  must  be  a special  Providence  which 
watches  over  fools  and  young  married  people. 

In  point  of  worldly  possessions  we  commenced 
with  nothing,  and  have  had  it  ever  since ; for, 
what  with  the  increased  expense  of  living,  and 
our  success  in  adding  to  the  census  returns,  each 
year  finds  us  as  far  from  the  possession  of  a re- 
spectable competency  as  its  predecessor.  Fi- 
nancially we  have  scrambled  along  in  a helter- 
skelter  way,  tumbling  into  little  puddles  of  debt 
from  time  to  time,  with  now  and  then  a long 
interval  of  exemption,  to  be  followed  by  a new 
tumble  and  a new  scramble  for  safety.  Until 
now,  on  this  cold  Saturday  night  in  January, 
my  wife  and  I sit  cozily  by  our  cheerful  fire, 
•he  with  a load  of  unmended  and  to-be-mended 
stockings  on  her  mind,  and  I,  ostensibly  read- 
ing, trying  to  solve  the  great  problem  of  the  re- 
lation between  supply  and  demand ; at  least,  so 
far  as  to  make  my  own  weekly  supplies  cover 
the  weekly  demands  of  wife,  children,  the  gro- 
cer, and  the  landlord.  And  so  I sit,  buried  in 
thought,  now  brightened  by  remembrances  of 
early  happiness,  and  now  darkened  by  shades 
of  unpaid  January  bills,  which  load  my  desk, 
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making  the  demand  for  the  great  staple,  money, 
far  exceed  the  supply,  thereby,  according  to  our 
best  political  economists,  enhancing  its  value. 

Meantime  my  wife,  still  laboring  under  the 
weight  of  the  stockings,  says,  for  the  third  time, 
with  increased  fervor  and  a slight  degree  of  az- 
parity,  as  though  demanding  a reply, 

44  Oh  dear ! dear ! I wish  I were  rich.*' 

“Riches,  my  love,  take  to  themselves  wings 
and  fly  away,”  I replied,  with  the  air  of  one  who 
had  seen  myriads  of  tender  young  dollars  put 
on  their  pin  feathers,  become  fully  fledged,  and 
soar  away  to  unknown  regions  like  a flock  of 
wild  geese,  leaving  not  even  the  smell  of  money 
behind. 

“Well,  if  they  do,  they  must  go  to  roost 
somewhere,  and  I don’t  see  why  some  of  them 
can’t  settle  here  as  well  as  elsewhere,”  said  my 
wife,  as  she  commenced  on  a fresh  stocking; 
and  then  added,  with  a slight  daBh  of  acidity, 
“There’s  no  danger  of  our  riches  flying  away !” 

“No,  my  dear,  the  wealth  of  loving  hearts, 
of  unstained  consciences,  and  contented  dispo- 
sitions is  a permanent  investment,  and  not  at 
all  prone  to  aerial  flights.  These  are  your  only 
true  riches.  With  these,  you  are  richer  than 
Croesus ; without  them,  poor  indeed.” 

44  That’s  all  very  well,  but  that  kind  of  prop- 
erty don’t  constitute  a legal  tender.  You  can’t 
pay  the  grocer  with  consciences  and  dispositions, 
however  pure  and  contented.  They  don’t  go 
half  as  far  as  promises,  for  I’ve  known  you  to 
make  those  last  a year.  But  speaking  of  the 
grocer  reminds  me  that  I thought  I saw  the 
bottom  of  the  flour  barrel  this  morning.” 

Now  I knew  in  an  instant  that  there  wasn’t 
flour  enough  in  that  barrel  to  make  a homeo- 
pathic biscuit,  for  I had  had  a hint  of  its  con- 
dition the  day  before,  in  the  shape  of  an  inquiry 
from  my  wife,  “What  is  flour  worth  now?” 
—expressed  in  a tone  intended  to  indicate  that 
she  had  no  more  interest  in  the  matter  than  she 
had  in  the  number  of  statute  miles  between  the 
earth  and  the  moon. 

It  is  a pleasant  little  fiction  of  hers,  that  a 
delicate  hint,  in  relation  to  the  consumptive 
state  of  that  important  ingredient  in  domestic 
economy,  falls  more  lightly  upon  the  ear  of  the 
moneyless  than  the  plain  and  simple,  though 
appalling  statement,  “ The  flour  barrel  is  emp- 
ty and  she  will  resort  to  all  manner  of  ex- 
pedients for  bringing  the  case  to  my  mind  rath- 
er than  state  it  in  plain  English.  In  fact,  I have 
sometimes  thought  of  teaching  her  to  say  it  in 
Spanish,  and  thus  remove  a little  of  its  harsh- 
ness, but  as  she  had  no  aptness  for  any  tongue, 
except  her  own,  I have  abandoned  the  idea. 

The  purchase  of  a barrel  of  flour  is  an  event 
in  our  household  economy  not  to  be  treated 
lightly.  It  requires  preparation  and  considera- 
tion. In  the  first  place,  a certain  sum  of  money 
is  to  be  provided  to  meet  the  emergency,  for 
whatever  latitude  the  grocer  may  allow  in  mi- 
nor matters,  when  you  talk  to  him  of  flour  you 
must  produce  the  quid  pro  quo , or  there  is  no 
trade. 


The  next  point  to  be  decided  is  the  selection 
of  the  41  brand.”  This  leads  to  a friendly  in- 
terchange of  views  between  the  heads  of  the 
home  department,  which  always  results  in  my 
being  commissioned  to  purchase  the  highest 
priced  article  in  the  market,  and  a caution  to 
avoid  all  attempts  at  false  economy  by  investing 
in  a cheaper  quality.  In  my  younger  days,  I 
once  made  a purchase  of  a barrel  of  second 
quality  (as  the  grocer  called  it),  to  Bee  if  my 
wife  would  know  the  difference ; and  I believe 
I have  had  the  biscuit  that  were  made  from  it 
thrown  at  me  ever  since. 

You  should  see  my  wife  when  she  assists  at 
the  opening  of  the  new  barrel,  and  its  snowy 
treasures  are  disclosed  to  her  gratified  gaze. 
Smiles  dimple  her  rosy  cheeks,  and  pleasure 
sparkles  in  her  eyes.  How  tenderly  she  lifts 
each  dipperful  from  its  receptacle,  examines  it 
with  the  eye  of  a judge,  and  pronounces  its 
quality  with  the  air  of  an  expert ! And  what  a 
glow  of  housewifely  satisfaction  mantles  her  fair 
face,  when  the  first  baking  confirms  her  judg- 
ment ! And  then  as,  day  by  day,  she  descends 
deeper  and  deeper  into  its  recesses,  each  dipper- 
ful, snowy  though  it  be,  leaves  a shade  upon  her 
brow,  until  at  last  the  flour  and  the  smiles  and 
dimples  disappear  together. 

As  I sit  reading  of  an  evening,  I can  hear 
that  wooden  dipper  thumping  at  the  staves  or 
gently  scraping  the  bottom  of  the  barrel  as  it 
descends  in  search  of  the  wherewithal  for  the 
bread  of  the  coming  day,  and  I know  that  my 
wife  is  intimating  by  these  means  the  necessity 
of  a fresh  supply  as  plainly  as  though  she  told 
me  in  so  many  words,  for  she  knows  that  I can 
hear  every  thump.  And  by-and-by  she  comes 
in  looking  as  demure  as  a kitten,  and  none  but 
the  initiated  would  ever  dream  that  she  had  an 
empty  flour  barrel  on  her  mind.  But  the  next 
day  brings  a fresh  barrel,  fresh  smiles  and  dim- 
ples, and  a renewed  depletion  of  the  already  at- 
tenuated purse.  The  smiles  and  dimples  are 
always  cheap  at  the  price,  even  if  the  flour  is 
not. 

As  I meditated  on  this  momentous  subject, 
I could  see  by  the  knitting  of  her  brow  and  the 
increased  vigor  with  which  she  applied  herself 
to  her  weekly  task,  that  ray  wife’s  financial  as- 
piration was  still  working  in  her  mind,  and  know- 
ing by  long  experience  that  confined  thoughts, 
like  explosive  gases,  must  have  vent,  and  fearing 
that  some  more  violent  remark  might  be  shot  at 
me,  like  a pellet  from  a gun,  I replied : 

4 4 True,  my  dear,  I know  that  the  grocer  will 
only  be  satisfied  with  gold  or  its  equivalent, 
which  he  is  much  better  calculated  to  appreci- 
ate than  purity  of  intention  and  loftiness  of 
soul,  and  fortunately  for  him,  it  is  much  more 
plentiful  in  the  market  though  scarce  enough 
with  us.  But  for  all  that  we  have  untold  treas- 
ures, if  we  did  but  know  it.” 

44  They  must  be  untold,  for  I never  heard  of 
them  before.  If  you  have  such  an  abundance, 

I wish  you’d  spare  me  enough  to  buy  that  black 
silk  dress  you  promised  me  so  long  ago.” 
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It  is  not  to  be  inferred  from  this  remark  that 
my  wife  is  prone  to  extravagance  in  her  tastes 
or  habits.  She  is  usually  content  with  plain 
and  modest  attire.  She  has  never  hidden  her- 
self in  the  recesses  of  a whalebone  pyramid,  nor 
submitted  to  the  modern  species  of  female  coop- 
erage ; for,  as  she  playfully  remarks,  “Anybody 
can  see  that  I am  a tub  without  my  being 
hooped.”  (She  weighs  two  hundred  and  one 
pounds  avoirdupois.)  No  unpaid  milliner’s  bills 
haunt  her  waking  hours  (nor  mine).  No  needy 
dress-makers  rise  up  in  judgment  against  her. 
Her  bonnet  is  much  too  large  for  our  youngest 
daughter,  aged  eight  years,  and  really  seems 
designed  for  use  as  well  as  ornament ; and  from 
my  long  acquaintance  with  her,  I am  satisfied 
that  she  has  something  in  her  head  worth  pro- 
tecting, unlike  those  ladies  who  patronize  cur- 
tailed bonnets  with  more  ribbon  than  crown, 
and  more  curtain  than  comfort. 

She  fully  agrees  with  me  when  I lecture  our 
young  female  friends  on  the  extravagance  of  the 
age,  although  she  contends  that  the  men  are 
os  much  to  be  blamed  for  it  as  the  women. 
Of  course  I never  assent  to  this  proposition; 
and  that  leads  to  a friendly  argument,  from 
which,  in  my  own  opinion,  I always  gain  the 
advantage — though  I must  confess  that  I am 
occasionally  overborne  by  a torrent  of  words, 
especially  when  some  friendly  neighbor  espouses 
my  wife’s  side  of  the  question.  In  such  cases 
I beat  a hasty  retreat,  and  watch  my  opportuni- 
ty for  a new  attack  upon  the  position  of  the 
enemy  under  more  favorable  auspices. 

My  Wife  detests  flounces  (she  is  too  stout  to 
wear  them),  has  no  hankering  after  “moire 
antique,  ” and  only  knows  of  * ‘ Honiton”  by  hav- 
ing seen  it  mentioned  in  our  daily  paper.  To 
be  sure  she  doesn’t  believe  all  the  criticisms  upon 
the  fashions  which  she  sees  in  that  paper,  and 
she  even  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  she  has  no 
idea  that  the  editor  himself  believes  them.  I 
think  she  is  hardly  just  to  the  editor — a very 
clever  fellow  by-the-way,  who  never  meddles 
with  any  thing  but  politics,  except  Church  mat- 
ters, ladies’  dresses,  and  fish — and  who  never  gets 
into  trouble  as  long  as  he  sticks  to  the  politics 
and  fish. 

But  to  return  to  the  black  silk  dress.  Some 
years  ago  (I  don’t  care  to  remember  how  many), 
under  the  influence  of  an  excess  of  affection 
and  a delusion  in  regard  to  my  financial  pros- 
pects, I had  made  a rash  promise  to  purchase 
such  an  article  for  her  especial  use  and  adorn- 
ment; but  had  coupled  the  promise  with  the 
important  proviso,  4 1 some  time.”  We  had  pre- 
viously canvassed  the  relative  merits  of  calicoes, 
cashmeres,  silks  and  satins,  and  had  decided 
that  one  good  silk  dress  was  worth  half  a dozen 
of  any  of  the  others,  not  only  for  its  present  pur- 
pose but  ns  being  more  available  in  its  later 
stages  for  the  decoration  of  the  young  scions  of 
our  house,  and  a sly  hint  was  thrown  out  that 
a spare  “breadth”  out  of  the  skin  might  be  very 
useful  in  refacing  any  coat  of  mine  that  might 
happen  to  stand  in  need  of  that  operation.  The 


“some  time”  before  alluded  to,  has  not  yet 
arrived,  and  from  present  appearances  it  is  as 
far  off  as  when  the  promise  was  made.  Still, 
it  lingers  in  my  wife’s  memory,  and  she  occa- 
sionally brings  it  to  mind  among,  I fear,  many 
other  unfulfilled  promises. 

“In  regard  to  the  dress,  you  may  depend 
upon  having  it  ‘ some  time,’  but  the  treasures 
of  which  I was  speaking  are  not  exactly  availa- 
ble for  that  purpose  at  present,”  I replied; 
“but  I can  easily  convince  you  that  we  are 
possessed  of  them.  Are  there  not  seven  rosy- 
cheeked  cherubs  (at  least  you  call  them  so 
when  they  are  not  in  mischief)  now  sleeping  in 
happy  unconsciousness  of  money  and  its  attend- 
ant evils,  each  one  of  them  worth  his  weight  in 
gold?  I’ve  heard  you  say  so  many  a time. 
Now  at  a moderate  estimate  they  will  average 
fifty  pounds  apiece.  Even  California  gold  is 
worth  two  hundred  dollars  a pound.  So  we 
have  three  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  cherubs 
at  two  hundred  dollars  a pound,  which,  accord- 
ing to  simple  multiplication,  makes  seventy 
thousand  dollars*  worth  of  those  little  heavenly 
bodies  alone.” 

“Nonsense,  Persy” — 

“Oh!  but  it  isn’t  nonsense.  There  it  is, 
figured  out  according  to  your  own  estimate,  and 
a very  pretty  little  sum  it  makes  to  begin  the 
world  with.  Now,  my  dear,  what  is  my  love 
worth  l” 

This  was  a poser.  My  wife  looked  up  in  a 
haze  of  blank  astonishment  as  her  mind  grasped 
the  idea,  and  I trembled  for  fear  she  might  say 
4 4 nothing,  ” and  thus  overturn  the  whole  ground- 
work of  my  theory.  But  as  soon  as  she  had 
swallowed  the  idea  and  mentally  digested  it, 
she  replied, 

“Why  don’t  you  ask  me  what  the  air  is 
worth  ? for  I could  dispense  with  one  as  well  as 
the  other.” 

I thanked  my  wife  for  the  compliment,  and 
congratulated  myself  that  she  had  drawn  no 
worse  comparison  between  my  love  and  the  air; 
and  continued, 

“Well,  then,  what  do  you  consider  the  air 
worth  ?” 

“ I sha’n’t  answer  any  such  foolish  question ; 
for,  if  you  go  on  with  your  calculations,  you’ll 
make  us  out  millionaires.” 

“That’s  what  I intend  to  do ; and  I think  I 
am  safe  in  putting  down  the  love  at  a hundred 
thousand.  Then,  there  is  my  honor,  which  is 
worth  at  least  as  much  as  the  love — ” 

“I’ve  no  doubt  of  it,”  interrupted  my  wife — 

“For  you  wouldn’t  value  the  one  without 
the  other.  Bo  there  you  have  the  sum  total  of 
three  items  alone — cherubs,  seventy  thousand  ; 
love,  a hundred  thousand ; and  honor  as  much 
more,  making  the  snug  sum  of  more  than  a quar- 
ter of  a million  of  dollars,  to  say  nothing  of  other 
items  that  might  be  mentioned,  and  which  would 
perhaps  double  the  amount,  besides  cash  on  hand 
amounting  to  one  dollar  and  seventeen  cents.” 

I paused  here  for  my  wife  to  appreciate  the 
full  force  of  my  reasoning  (she  is  a little  slow 
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At  figures),  and  when  she  had  had  time  to  turn 
the  whole  subject  in  her  mind,  I asked, 

What  have  you  to  say  to  that?” 

“All  I have  to  say  to  that,”  replied  my  wife, 
44  is,  that  I wouldn’t  advise  you  to  set  up  a car- 
riage on  the  strength  of  your  property.  And 
if  I thought  we  were  worth  a quarter  of  that 
sum,  I wouldn’t  mend  such  & looking  stocking 
as  this.”  Saying  which,  she  held  up  the  stock- 
ing of  our  eldest  girl,  minus  the  heel  and  two- 
thirds  of  the  toe,  with  a large  rent  near  the  top 
of  the  leg. 

“And  then  look  at  that,  and  that,  and  that,” 
she  continued,  as  she  successively  presented  for 
my  inspection  the  various  articles  which  consti- 
tute the  juvenile  wardrobe ; and  I must  confess 
that,  seen  through  that  medium,  my  imposing 
array  of  figures  seemed  scarcely  large  enough 
to  fill  one  of  the  smallest  rents  among  the  mul- 
titude. Still  I fondly  hoped  that  my  calcula- 
tions had  had  a tendency  to  raise  my  wife’s 
spirits,  and  I was  unwilling  that  she  should  sink 
back  into  that  slough  of  darning-needles  and 
yam.  So  I continued  the  subject. 

44  Clothes,  my  dear,  especially  in  the  case  of 
children,  are  a mere  matter  of  form,  a blind 
adherence  to  the  customs  of  society.  If  it  cost 
more  to  wear  shreds  and  patches  than  whole 
garments — if  rents  and  rips  could  be  rendered 
fashionable,  all  the  world  would  be  out  at  el- 
bows. But  though  society  turns  up  its  nose  at 
last  year’s  fashions — though  love  looks  askance 
at  a seedy  lover,  and  even  the  Church  puts  its 
ban  on  the  threadbare  coat,  you  and  I can  jog 
on  our  way  regardless  of  frowns  and  favors, 
conscious  of  that  hidden  treasure  which  gilds 
and  brightens  our  earthly  existence. 

44  And  then,  again,  compare  our  condition 
with  that  of  our  first  parents,  when  they  had 
4 notice  to  quit’  from  the  Great  Landlord,  and 
first  commenced  housekeeping  on  their  own  ac- 
count. Their  wardrobe  was  extremely  limited, 
and  I’ve  no  doubt  Eve  would  have  been  very 
thankful  for  a ninepenny  calico,  and  Adam 
would  not  have  scorned  good  satinet,  even 
though  the  cut  of  the  garments  had  been  a few 
months  old.  For  however  rural  a fig-leaf  suit 
might  appear,  it  is  not  exactly  adapted  for  gen- 
eral use,  especially  with  the  thermometer  at 
zero.  And  I don’t  think  that  a lady  of  your 
weight  in  the  community  would  appear  to  ad- 
vantage in  that  primitive  style  of  dress.” 

“Perseverance!”  exclaimed  my  wife,  as  she 
colored  with  indignation  at  the  idea,  and  laid 
down  the  last  of  the  stockings,  preparatory  to 
seeking  her  nightly  rest. 

She  never  calls  me  “Perseverance”  except 
when  she  is  astonished  or  indignant;  and  I 
knew  by  the  tone  of  her  voice  that  it  would  be 
useless  to  pursue  the  subject  at  present.  So, 
winding  up  my  argument  and  the  little  wooden 
clock  that  graces  our  mantle,  I addressed  my- 
self to  slumber,  while  that  murmured  aspiration 
floated  on  the  midnight  air  from  my  wife’s  half- 
opened  lips — 

44  Oh  dear ! I wish  I were  rich !” 
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CHAPTER  XIIL 

PROFITLESS  QUEST. 

AT  every  step  which  Harry  Warrington  took 
toward  Pennsylvania,  the  reports  of  the 
British  disaster  were  magnified  and  confirmed. 
Those  two  famous  regiments  which  had  fought 
in  the  Scottish  and  Continental  wars,  had  fled 
from  an  enemy  almost  unseen,  and  their  boasted 
discipline  and  valor  had  not  enabled  them  to 
face  a band  of  savages  and  a few  French  infan- 
try. The  unfortunate  commander  of  the  expe- 
dition had  shown  the  utmost  bravery  and  reso- 
lution. Four  times  his  horse  had  been  shot 
under  him.  Twice  he  had  been  wounded,  and 
the  last  time  of  the  mortal  hurt  which  ended  his 
life  three  days  after  the  battle.  More  than  one 
of  Harry's  informants  described  the  action  to 
the  poor  lad — the  passage  of  the  river,  the  long 
line  of  advance  through  the  wilderness,  the 
firing  in  front,  the  vain  struggle  of  the  men  to 
advance,  and  the  artillery  to  clear  the  way  of 
the  enemy ; then  the  ambushed  fire  from  behind 
every  bush  and  tree,  and  the  murderous  fusil- 
lade, by  which  at  least  half  of  the  expeditionary 
force  had  been  shot  down. 

But  not  all  the  General's  suite  were  kill- 
ed, Harry  heard.  One  of  his  aids-de-camp,  a 
Virginian  gentleman,  was  ill  of  fever  and  ex- 
haustion at  Dunbar’s  camp.  One  of  them— 
but  which  ? 

To  the  camp  Harry  hprried,  and  reached  it 
at  length.  It  was  George  Washington  Harry 
found  stretched  in  a tent  there,  and  not  his 
brother.  A sharper  pain  than  that  of  the  fever 
Mr.  Washington  declared  he  felt,  when  he  saw 
Harry  Warrington,  and  could  give  him  no  news 
of  George. 

Mr.  Washington  did  not  dare  to  tell  Harry 
all.  For  three  days  after  the  fight,  his  duty  had 
been  to  be  near  the  General.  On  the  fatal  9th 
of  July  he  had  seen  George  go  to  the  front 
with  orders  from  the  chief,  to  whose  side  he 
never  returned.  After  Braddock  himself  died, 
the  aid-de-camp  had  found  means  to  retrace  his 
course  to  the  field.  The  corpses  which  remain- 
ed there  were  stripped  and  horridly  mutilated. 

One  body  he  buried  which  he  thought  to  bo 
George  Warrington’s.  His  own  illness  was  in- 
creased, perhaps  occasioned,  by  the  anguish 
which  he  underwent  in  his  search  for  the  un- 
happy young  volunteer. 

44 Ah,  George!  If  you  had  loved  him  you 
would  have  found  him  dead  or  alive,”  Harry 
cried  out.  Nothing  would  satisfy  him  but  that 
he,  too,  should  go  to  the  ground  and  examine 
it.  With  money  he  procured  a guide  or  two. 

He  forded  the  river  at  the  place  where  the 
army  had  passed  over : he  went  from  one  end 
to  the  other  of  the  dreadful  field.  It  was  no 
longer  haunted  by  Indians  now.  The  birds  of 
prey  were  feeding  on  the  mangled  festering 
carcasses.  Save  in  his  own  grandfather,  lying 
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with  her  hands  behind  her,  and 
asking,  “Why  have  you  not 
brought  George  back  to<^?” 
Harry  did  not  hear.  The  sobs 
and  caresses  of  his  good  friend 
and  nurse  luckily  kept  him  from 
listening  to  little  Fanny. 

Dempster  was  graciously  re- 
ceived by  the  two  ladies. 
“Whatever  could  be  done,  we 
know  you  would  do,  Mr.  Demp- 
ster,” says  Mrs.  Mountain,  giv- 
ing him  her  hand.  “ Make  a 
courtesy  to  Mr.  Dempster,  Fan- 
ny, and  remember,  child,  to  be 
grateful  to  all  who  have  been 
friendly  to  our  benefactors. 
Will  it  please  you  to  take  any 
refreshment  before  you  ride. 
Colonel  Washington?” 

Mr.  Washington  had  had  a 
sufficient  ride  already,  and 
counted  as  certainly  upon  the 
hospitality  of  Castlewood  as  he 
would  upon  the  shelter  of  his 
own  house. 

“The  time  to  feed  my  horse, 
and  a glass  of  water  for  myself, 
and  I will  trouble  Castlewood 


very  calm,  with  a sweet  smile  on  his  lip,  Harry 
had  never  yet  seen  the  face  of  Death.  The 
horrible  spectacle  of  mutilation  caused  him  to 
turn  away  with  shudder  and  loathing.  What 
news  could  the  vacant  woods,  or  those  festering 
corpses  lying  under  the  trees,  give  the  lad  of  his 
lost  brother  ? He  was  for  going,  unarmed  and 
with  a white  flag,  to  the  French  fort,  whither, 
after  their  victory,  the  enemy  had  returned; 
but  his  guides  refused  to  advance  with  him. 
The  French  might  possibly  respect  them,  but 
the  Indians  would  not.  “Keep  your  hair  for 
your  lady-mother,  my  young  gentleman,”  said 
the  guide.  “ ’Tis  enough  that  she  loses  one  son 
in  this  campaign.” 

When  Harry  returned  to  the  English  en- 
campment at  Dunbar's  it  was  his  turn  to  be 
down  with  the  fever.  Delirium  set  in  upon 
him,  and  he  lay  some  time  in  the  tent  and  on 
the  bed  from  which  his  friend  had  just  risen 
convalescent.  For  some  days  he  did  not  know 
who  watched  him;  and  poor  Dempster,  who 
had  tended  him  in  more  than  one  of  these 
maladies,  thought  the  widow  must  lose  both  her 
children ; but  the  fever  was  so  far  subdued  that 
the  boy  was  enabled  to  rally  somewhat,  and  get 
to  horseback.  Mr.  Washington  and  Dempster 
both  escorted  him  home.  It  was  with  a heavy 
heart,  no  doubt,  that  all  three  beheld  once  more 
the  gates  of  Castlewood. 

A servant  in  advance  had  been  sent  to  an- 
nounce their  coming.  First  caine  Mrs.  Mount- 
ain and  her  little  daughter,  welcoming  Harry 
with  many  tears  and  embraces,  but  she  scarce 
gave  a nod  of  recognition  to  Mr.  Washington  ; 
and  the  little  girl  caused  the  young  officer  to 
start,  and  turn  deadly  pale,  by  coming  up  to  him 


hospitality  no  farther,”  Mr.  Washington  said. 

“Sure,  George,  you  have  your  room  here, 
and  my  mother  is  above  stairs  getting  it  ready!” 
cries  Harry.  “ That  poor  horse  of  yours  stum- 
bled with  you,  and  can't  go  farther  this  even- 

• _ »» 
ing. 

^ “Hush  1 Your  mother  won’t  see  him,  child,” 
whispered  Mrs.  Mountain. 

“Not  see  George?  Why,  he  is  like  a son 
of  the  house,”  cries  Hany. 

“ She  had  best  not  see  him.  I don’t  meddle 
any  more  in  family  matters,  child ; but  when 
the  Colonel's  servant  rode  in,  and  said  you  were 
coming,  Madam  Esmond  left  this  room,  my  dear, 
where  she  was  sitting  reading  Drelincourt,  and 
said  she  felt  she  could  not  see  Mr.  Washington. 
Will  you  go  to  her?”  Harry  took  his  friend’s 
arm,  and  excusing  himself  to  the  Colonel,  to 
whom  he  said  he  would  return  in  a few  minutes, 
he  left  the  parlor  in  which  they  bad  assembled, 
and  went  to  the  upper  rooms,  where  Madam 
Esmond  was. 

He  was  hastening  across  the  corridor,  and, 
with  an  averted  head,  passing  by  one  especial 
door,  which  he  did  not  like  to  look  at,  for  it 
was  that  of  his  brother's  room ; but  as  he  came 
to  it,  Madam  Esmond  issued  from  it,  and  folded 
him  to  her  heart,  and  led  him  in.  A settee  was 
by  the  bed,  and  a book  of  psalms  lay  on  the 
coverlet.  All  the  rest  of  the  room  was  exactly 
as  George  had  left  it. 

1 ‘ My  poor  child  1 How  thin  thou  art  grown 
— how  haggard  you  look!  Never  mind.  A 
mother’s  care  will  make  thee  well  again.  Twas 
nobly  done  to  go  and  brave  sickness  and  danger 
in  search  of  your  brother.  Had  others  been  as 
faithful,  he  might  be  here  now.  Never  mind, 
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my  Hairy ; our  hero  will  come  back  to  as — I 
know  he  is  not  dead.  One  so  good,  and  so 
brave,  and  so  gentle,  and  so  clever  as  he  was,  I 
know  is  not  lost  to  us  altogether.”  (Perhaps 
Harry  thought  within  himself  that  his  mother 
had  not  always  been  accustomed  so  to  speak  of 
her  eldest  son.)  44  Dry  up  thy  tears,  my  dear ! 
He  will  come  back  to  us,  I know  he  will  come.” 
And  when  Harry  pressed  her  to  give  a reason 
for  her  belief,  she  said  she  had  seen  her  father 
two  nights  running  in  a dream,  and  he  had  told 
her  that  her  boy  was  a prisoner  among  the  In- 
dians. 

Madam  Esmond’s  grief  had  not  prostrated 
her  as  Harry’s  had  when  first  it  fell  upon  him ; 
it  had  rather  stirred  and  animated  her:  her 
eyes  were  eager,  her  countenance  angry  and  re- 
vengeful. The  lad  wondered  almost  at  the  con- 
dition in  which  he  found  his  mother. 

But  when  he  besought  her  to  go  down  stairs 
and  give  a hand  of  welcome  to  Georg?  Washing- 
ton, who  had  accompanied  him,  the  lady’s  ex- 
citement painfully  increased.  She  said  she 
should  shudder  at  touching  his  hand.  She  de- 
clared Mr.  Washington  hod  taken  he**  son  from 
her ; she  could  not  sleep  under  the  some  roof 
with  him. 

4 4 He  gave  me  his  bed  when  I was  ill,  mother ; 
and  if  our  George  is  alive,  how  has  George 
Washington  a hand  in  his  death  ? Ah ! please 
God  it  be  only  as  you  say,”  cried  Harry,  in  be- 
wilderment. 

44  If  your  brother  returns,  as  return  he  will, 
it  will  not  be  through  Mr.  Washington’s  help,” 
said  Madam  Esmond.  44  He  neither  defended 
George  on  the  field,  nor  would  he  bring  him  out 
of  it” 

44  But  he  tended  me  most  kindly  in  my  fever,” 
interposed  Harry.  44He  was  yet  ill  when  he 
gave  up  his  bed  to  me,  and  was  thinking  only 
of  his  friend,  when  any  other  man  would  have 
thought  of  himself.” 

44 A friend  1 A pretty  friend!”  sneers  the 
lady.  44  Of  all  his  Excellency’s  aids-de-camp, 
ray  gentleman  is  the  only  one  who  comes  back 
unwounded.  The  brave  and  noble  fall,  but  he, 
to  be  sure,  is  unhurt  I confide  my  boy  to  him, 
the  pride  of  my  life,  whom  he  will  defend  with 
his,  forsooth ! And  he  leaves  my  George  in  the 
forest,  and  brings  me  back  himself!  Oh,  a 
pretty  welcome  I must  give  him !” 

4 4 No  gentleman,”  cried  Harry,  warmly,  44  was 
ever  refused  shelter  under  my  grandfather’s 
roof.” 

44  Oh  no — no  gentleman  /”  exclaims  the  little 
widow;  “let  us  go  down,  if  you  like,  son,  and 
pay  our  respects  to  this  one.  Will  you  please 
to  give  me  your  arm  ?”  and  taking  an  arm  which 
was  very  little  able  to  give  her  support,  she 
walked  down  the  broad  stairs,  and  into  the 
apartment  where  the  Colonel  sate. 

She  made  him  a ceremonious  courtesy,  and 
extended  one  of  the  little  hands,  which  she  Al- 
lowed for  a moment  to  rest  in  his.  44 1 wish 
that  our  meeting  had  been  happier,  Colonel 
Washington,”  she  said. 


44  You  do  not  grieve  more  than  I do  that  it  is 
otherwise.  Madam,”  said  the  Colonel. 

44 1 might  have  wished  that  the  meeting  had 
been  spared,  that  I might  not  have  kept  you 
from  friends  whom  you  are  naturally  anxious  to 
Bee — that  my  boy’s  indisposition  had  not  de- 
tained you.  Home  and  his  good  nurse  Mount* 
ain,  and  his  mother  and  our  good  Doctor  Demp- 
ster will  soon  restore  him.  ’Twas  scarce  neces- 
sary, Colonel,  that  you,  who  have  so  many  af- 
fairs on  your  hands,  military  and  domestic, 
should  turn  doctor  too.” 

4 4 Harry  was  ill  and  weak,  and  I thought  it 
was  my  duty  to  ride  by  him,”  faltered  the  Colo- 
nel. 

44  You  yourself,  Sir,  have  gone  through  the 
fatigues  and  dangers  of  the  campaign  in  the  most 
wonderful  manner,”  said  the  widow,  courtesy- 
ing  again,  and  looking  at  him  with  her  impene- 
trable black  eyes. 

44 1 wish  to  Heaven,  Madam,  some  one  else 
had  come  back  in  my  place !” 

“Nay,  Sir,  you  have  ties  which  must  render 
your  life  more  than  ever  valuable  and  dear  to 
you,  and  duties  to  which,  I know,  yon  must  be 
anxious  to  betake  yourself.  In  our  present  de- 
plorable state  of  doubt  and  distress,  Castlewood 
can  be  a welcome  place  to  no  stranger,  much 
less  to  you ; and  so  I know,  Sir,  you  will  be  for 
leaving  us  ere  long.  And  you  will  pardon  me 
if  the  state  of  my  own  spirits  obliges  me,  for  the 
most  part,  to  keep  my  chamber.  But  my  friends 
here  will  bear  you  company  ns  long  as  you  fa- 
vor us,  while  I nurse  my  poor  Harry  up  stairs. 
Mountain!  you  will  have  the  cedar  room  on 
the  ground-floor  ready,  for  Mr.  Washington, 
and  any  thing  in  the  house  is  at  his  command. 
Farewell,  Sir.  Will  you  be  pleased  to  present 
my  compliments  to  your  mother,  who  will  be 
thankful  to  have  her  son  safe  and  sound  out  of 
the  war — as  also  to  my  young  friend  Martha 
Custis,  to  whom  and  to  whose  children  I wish 
every  happiness.  Come,  my  son!”  and  with 
these  words,  and  another  freezing  courtesy,  the 
pale  little  woman  retreated,  looking  steadily  at 
the  Colonel,  who  stood  dumb  on  the  floor. 

Strong  as  Madam  Esmond’s  belief  appeared 
to  be  respecting  her  son’s  safety,  the  house  of 
Castlewood  naturally  remained  sad  and  gloomy. 
She  might  forbid  mourning  for  herself  and  fam- 
ily ; but  her  heart  was  in  black,  whatever  face 
the  resolute  little  lady  persisted  in  wearing  be- 
fore the  world.  To  look  for  her  son  was  hoping 
against  hope.  No  authentic  account  of  his 
death  had  indeed  arrived,  and  no  one  appeared 
who  had  seen  him  fall ; but  hundreds  more  had 
been  so  stricken  on  that  fatal  day,  with  no  eyes 
to  behold  their  last  pangs,  save  those  of  the  lurk- 
ing enemy  and  the  comrades  dying  by  their  side. 
A fortnight  after  the  defeat,  when  Harry  was 
absent  on  his  quest,  George’s  servant,  Sady,  re- 
appeared, wounded  and  maimed,  at  Castlewood. 
But  he  could  give  no  coherent  account  of  the 
battle,  only  of  his  flight  from  the  centre,  where 
he  was  with  the  baggage.  He  had  no  news  of* 
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his  master  since  the  morning  of  the  action. 
For  many  days  Sady  larked  in  the  negro  quar- 
ters away  from  the  sight  of  Madam  Esmond, 
whose  anger  he  did  not  dare  to  face.  That 
lady's  few  neighbors  spoke  of  her  as  laboring 
under  a delusion.  So  strong  was  it  that  there 
were  times  when  Harry  and  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  little  Castlewood  family  were  almost 
brought  to  share  in  it.  It  seemed  nothing 
strange  to  Aer,  that  her  father,  out  of  another 
world,  should  promise  her  her  son’s  life.  In 
this  world  or  the  next  that  family  sure  must  be 
of  consequence,  she  thought.  Nothing  had  ever 
yet  happened  to  her  sons — no  accident,  no  fever, 
no  important  illness — but  she  had  a prevision  of 
it.  She  could  enumerate  half  a dozen  instances, 
which,  indeed,  her  household  was  obliged  more 
or  less  to  confirm,  how,  when  any  thing  had 
happened  to  the  boys  at  ever  so  great  a dis- 
tance, she  had  known  of  their  mishap  and  its 
consequences.  No,  George  was  not  dead; 
George  was  a prisoner  among  the  Indians; 
George  would  come  back  and  rule  over  Castle- 
wood ; as  sure,  as  sure  as  his  Majesty  would 
send  a great  force  from  home  to  recover  the  tar- 
nished glory  of  the  British  arms,  and  to  drive 
the  French  out  of  the  Americas. 

As  for  Mr.  Washington,  she  would  never 
with  her  own  good-will  behold  him  again.  He 
had  promised  to  protect  George  with  his  life. 
Why  was  her  son  gone  and  the  Colonel  alive  ? 
How  dared  he  to  face  her  after  that  promise, 
and  appear  before  a mother  without  her  son  ? 
She  trusted  she  knew  her  duty.  She  bore  ill- 
will  to  no  one ; but  as  an  Esmond,  she  had  a 
sense  of  honor,  and  Mr.  Washington  had  for- 
feited hers  in  letting  her  son  out  of  his  sight. 
He  l*ad  to  obey  superior  orders  (some  one  per- 
haps objected)  ? Pshaw!  a promise  was  a prom- 
ise. He  had  promised  to  guard  George’s  life 
with  his  own,  and  where  was  her  boy  ? And 
was  not  the  Colonel  (a  pretty  Colonel \ indeed !) 
Bound  and  safe  ? Do  not  tell  me  that  his  coat 
and  hat  had  shots  through  them ! (This  was 
her  answer  to  another  humble  plea  in  Mr. 
Washington’s  behalf.)  Can’t  I go  into  the 
study  this  instant  and  fire  two  shots  with  my 
papa’s  pistols  through  this  paduasoy  skirt — and 
should  I be  killed  ? She  laughed  at  the  notion 
of  death  resulting  from  any  such  operation ; nor 
was  her  laugh  very  pleasant  to  hear.  The  sat- 
ire of  people  who  have  little  natural  humor  is 
seldom  good  sport  for  by-standers.  I think  dull 
men’s  facetuz  are  mostly  cruel. 

So,  if  Harry  wanted  to  meet  his  friend,  he 
had  to  do  so  in  secret,  at  court-houses,  taverns, 
or  various  places  of  resort ; or  in  their  little 
towns,  where  the  provincial  gentry  assembled. 
No  man  of  spirit,  she  vowed,  could  meet  Mr. 
Washington  after  his  base  desertion  of  her  fam- 
ily. She  was  exceedingly  excited  when  she 
heard  that  the  Colonel  and  her  son  absolutely 
had  met.  What  a heart  must  Harry  have  to 
8Tve  his  hand  to  one  whom  she  considered  as 
little  better  than  George’s  murderer!  For 
shame  to  say  so ! For  shame  upon  you,  un- 


grateful boy,  forgetting  the  dearest,  noblest, 
most  perfect  of  brothers,  for  that  tall,  gawky, 
fox-hunting  Colonel,  with  his  horrid  oaths ! 
How  can  he  be  George’s  murderer,  when  I say 
my  boy  is  not  dead  ? He  is  not  dead,  because 
my  instinct  never  deceived  me:  because,  as 
sure  as  I see  his  picture  now  before  me — only 
’tis  not  near  so  noble  or  so  good  as  he  used  to 
look — so  surely  two  nights  running  did  my 
papa  appear  to  me  in  my  dreams.  You  doubt 
about  that,  very  likely  ? ’Tis  because  you  never 
loved  any  body  sufficiently,  my  poor  Harry ; else 
you  might  have  leave  to  see  them  in  dreams,  as 
has  been  vouchsafed  to  some.” 

44 1 think  I loved  George,  mother,”  cried 
Harry.  “I  have  often  prayed  that  I might 
dream  about  him,  and  I don’t” 

“How  you  can  talk,  Sir,  of  loving  George, 
and  then  go  and  meet  your  Mr.  Washington 
at  horse-races,  I can’t  understand ! Can  you, 
Mountain  ?” 

44  We  can’t  understand  many  things  in  our 
neighbors’  characters.  I can  understand  that 
our  boy  is  unhappy,  and  that  he  does  not  get 
strength,  and  that  he  is  doing  no  good  here,  in 
Castlewood,  or  moping  at  the  taverns  and  court- 
houses with  horse-coupers  and  idle  company,” 
grumbled  Mountain,  in  reply  to  her  patroness  ; 
and,  in  truth,  independent  was  right. 

There  was  not  only  grief  in  the  Castlewood 
House,  but  there  was  disunion.  44 1 can  not 
tell  how  it  came,”  said  Harry,  as  he  brought 
the  story  to  an  end,  which  we  have  narrated  in 
the  last  two  numbers,  and  which  he  confided 
to  his  new-found  English  relative,  Madame  de 
Bernstein ; 44  but  since  that  fatal  day  of  July, 
last  year,  and  my  return  home,  my  mother  nev- 
er has  been  the  same  woman.  She  seemed  to 
love  none  of  us  as  she  used.  She  was  forever 
praising  George,  and  yet  she  did  not  seem  as  if 
she  liked  him  much  when  he  was  with  us.  She 
hath  plunged,  more  deeply  than  ever,  into  her 
books  of  devotion,  out  of  which  she  only  man- 
ages to  extract  grief  and  sadness,  as  I think. 
Such  a gloom  has  fallen  over  our  wretched  Vir- 
ginian House  of  Castlewood,  that  we  all  grew 
ill,  and  pale  as  ghosts  who  inhabited  it.  Mount- 
ain told  me,  madam,  that,  for  nights,  my  moth- 
er would  not  close  her  eyes.  1 have  had  her 
at  my  bedside,  looking  so  ghastly,  that  I have 
started  from  my  own  sleep,  fancying  a ghost 
before  me.  By  one  means  or  other  she  has 
wrought  herself  into  a state  of  excitement  which, 
if  not  delirium,  is  akin  to  it.  I wras  again  and 
again  struck  down  by  the  fever,  and  all  the  Jes- 
uits’ bark  in  America  could  not  cure  me.  Wc 
have  a tobacco-house  and  some  land  about  the 
new  town  of  Richmond,  in  our  province,  and 
went  thither,  as  Williamsburg  is  no  whole- 
somer  than  our  own  place ; and  there  I mended 
a little,  but  still  did  not  get  quite  well,  and  the 
physicians  strongly  counseled  a sea- voyage.  My 
mother,  at  one  time,  had  thoughts  of  coming 
with  me,  but — (and  here  the  lad  blushed  and 
hung  his  head  down)— we  did  not  agree  very 
well,  though  I know  we  loved  each  other  very 
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heartily,  and  *twas  determined  that  I should  see 
the  world  for  myself.  So  I took  passage  in  our 
ship  from  the  James  River,  and  was  landed  at 
Bristol.  And  ’twas  only  on  the  9th  of  J uly,  this 
year,  at  sea,  as  had  been  agreed  between  me  and 
Madam  Esmond,  that  I put  mourning  on  for  my 
dear  brother.” 

So  that  little  Mistress  of  the  Virginian  Cas- 
tlewood,  for  whom  I am  sure  we  have  all  the 
greatest  respect,  had  the  knack  of  rendering  the 
people  round  about  her  uncomfortable;  quar- 
reled with  those  she  loved  best,  and  exercised 
over  them  her  wayward  jealousies  and  imperi- 
ous humors,  until  they  were  not  sorry  to  leave 
her.  Here  was  money  enough,  friends  enough, 
a good  position,  and  the  respect  of  the  world ; 
a house  stored  with  all  manner  of  plenty,  and 
good  things,  and  poor  Harry  Warrington  was 
glad  to  leave  them  all  behind  him.  Happy! 
Who  is  happy  ? What  good  in  a stalled  ox  for 
dinner  every  day,  and  no  content  therewith  ? Is 
it  best  to  be  loved  and  plagued  by  those  you 
love,  or  to  have  an  easy,  comfortable  indiffer- 
ence at  home ; to  follow  your  fancies,  live  there 
unmolested,  and  die  without  causing  any  pain- 
ful regrets  or  tears  ? 

To  be  sure,  when  her  boy  was  gone,  Madam 
Esmond  forgot  all  these  little  tiffs  and  differ- 
ences. To  hear  her  speak  of  both  her  children, 
you  would  fancy  they  were  perfect  characters, 
and  had  never  caused  her  a moment's  worry  or 
annoyance.  These  gone,  Madam  fell  naturally 
upon  Mrs.  Mountain  and  her  little  daughter,  and 
worried  and  annoyed  them.  But  women  bear 
with  hard  words  more  easily  than  men,  are  more 
ready  to  forgive  injuries,  or,  perhaps,  to  dissem- 
ble anger.  Let  us  trust  that  Madam  Esmond's 
dependents  found  their  life  tolerable,  that  they 
gave  her  Ladyship  sometimes  as  good  as  they 
got,  that  if  they  quarreled  in  the  morning  they 
were  reconciled  at  night,  and  sate  down  to  a 
tolerably  friendly  game  at  cards  and  an  amica- 
ble dish  of  tea. 

But,  without  the  boys,  the  great  house  of  Cas- 
tlewood  was  dreary  to  the  widow.  She  left 
an  overseer  there  to  manage  her  estates,  and 
only  paid  the  place  an  occasional  visit  She 
enlarged  and  beautified  her  house  in  the  pretty 
little  city  of  Richmond,  which  began  to  grow 
in  importance  daily.  She  had  company  there, 
and  card-assemblies,  and  preachers  in  plenty ; 
and  set  up  her  little  throne  there,  to  which  the 
gentlefolks  of  the  province  were  welcome  to 
come  and  bow.  All  her  domestic  negroes,  who 
loved  society  as  negroes  will  do,  were  delighted 
to  exchange  the  solitude  of  Castlewood  for  the 
gay  and  merry  little  town ; where,  for  a time, 
and  while  we  pursue  Harry  Warrington’s  prog- 
ress in  Europe,  we  leave  the  good  lady. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

HARRY  IN  ENGLAND. 

When  the  famous  Trojan  wanderer  narrated 
his  escapes  and  adventures  to  Queen  Dido,  her 


Majesty,  as  we  read,  took  the  very  greatest  in- 
terest in  the  fascinating  story-teller  who  told  his 
perils  so  eloquently.  A history  ensued,  more 
pathetic  than  any  of  the  previous  occurrences 
in  the  life  of  Pius  jEneas,  and  the  poor  princess 
had  reason  to  rue  the  day  when  she  listened  to 
that  glib  and  dangerous  orator.  Harry  War- 
rington had  not  pious  ./Eneas's  power  of  speech, 
and  his  elderly  aunt,  we  may  presume,  was  by 
no  means  so  soft-hearted  as  the  sentimental 
Dido;  but  yet  the  lad's  narrative  was  touching, 
as  he  delivered  it  with  his  artless  eloquence  and 
cordial  voice ; and  more  than  once,  in  the  course 
of  his  story,  Madame  Bernstein  found  herself 
moved  to  a softness  to  which  she  had  very  sel- 
dom before  allowed  herself  to  give  way.  There 
were  not  many  fountains  in  that  desert  of  a life 
— not  many  sweet,  refreshing  resting-places.  It 
had  been  a long  loneliness,  for  the  most  part, 
until  this  friendly  voice  came  and  sounded  in 
her  ears,  and  caused  her  heart  to  beat  with 
strange  pangs  of  love  and  sympathy.  She  doted 
on  this  lad,  and  on  this  sense  of  compassion  and 
regard  so  new  to  her.  Save  once,  faintly,  in 
very  very  early  youth,  she  had  felt  no  tender 
sentiment  for  any  human  being.  Such  a woman 
would,  no  doubt,  watch  her  own  sensations  very 
keenly,  and  must  have  smiled  after  the  appear- 
ance of  this  boy,  to  mark  how  her  pulses  rose 
above  their  ordinary  beat  She  longed  after 
him.  She  felt  her  cheeks  flush  with  happiness 
when  he  came  near.  Her  eyes  greeted  him  with 
welcome,  and  followed  him  with  fond  pleasure. 
“ Ah,  if  she  could  have  had  a son  like  that,  how 
she  would  have  loved  him!”  “Wait,”  says 
Conscience,  the  dark  scoffer  mocking  within 
her,  “wait,  Beatrix  Esmond!  You  know  you 
will  weary  of  this  inclination,  as  you  have  of 
all.  You  know,  when  the  passing  fancy  has 
subsided,  that  the  boy  may  perish,  and  you 
won't  have  a tear  for  him ; or  talk,  and  you 
weary  of  his  stories ; and  that  your  lot  in  life 
is  to  be  lonely — lonely.  Well ! suppose  life  be 
a desert?  There  are  halting-places,  and  shades, 
and  refreshing  waters ; let  us  profit  by  them  for 
to-day.  We  know  that  we  must  march  when 
to-morrow  comes,  and  tramp  on  our  destiny  on- 
ward.” 

She  smiled  inwardly,  while  following  the  lad's 
narrative,  to  recognize  in  his  simple  tales  about 
his  mother  traits  of  family  resemblance.  Mad- 
am Esmond  was  very  jealous?  Yes,  that  Harr}' 
owned.  She  was  fond  of  Colonel  Washington  ? 
She  liked  him,  but  only  as  a friend,  Harry  de- 
clared. A hundred  times  he  had  heard  his  mo- 
ther vow  that  she  had  no  other  feeling  toward 
him.  He  was  ashamed  to  have  to  own  that  he 
himself  had  been  once  absurdly  jealous  of  the 
Colonel.  “Well,  you  will  see  that  my  half- 
sister  will  never  forgive  him,”  said  Madam 
Beatrix.  “And  you  need  not  be  surprised,  Sir, 
at  women  taking  a fancy  to  men  younger  than 
themselves;  for  don't  I dote  upon  you?  and 
don’t  all  these  Castlewood  people  crcvent  with 
jealousy  ?” 

However  great  might  be  their  jealousy  of  Ma- 
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^isf.?r-wn  wheu  they  were 
most  teudy  to  fight. 

“ You  trouder.  urn  Ma- 
Wj&  that  the  boy  *WM  t* 
polite  r ' cries  Madame  de  &*  t&  - 
stain.  Efw  mother  bpfci 
up  by  tiro  very  pmfejfct gentle 
folk*.  Colcmfc)  E^Wd.  hud  p 
^rttia  prc  tmr\e^nt(% 
and  & grand  manx^t,  winch  5 
4i>  tiofc  ^ thu  gemjfe- 

meti  /;;  >. 

■5?  $&,  my  dear,  aft  *tf  utf 

I'^ise  our 
grandma Jnrna  w*nd.  10 
there  tTn«  Oothtug  Ufea  Whise- 
hall  and  Charles*  thr  " 

VJM,  v mot  her  saw  ibngJame# 
the  Second's  court  for  n «hdrt 
while,  and  though  tort  W ootfr*  - 
educated  person,  y*>u  know 
— her  father  wu$  a counify 
cl^r^tnan— vev  was  cxqnisr* 

iudy  weU-bred.  The  Colonel, 

her  second  husband, 


was  aper- 
. v £<>u  of  great  tn&Yol  wnd  expert 
encer  as  well  as  of  learning, 
and  had  frequented  the  finest 
eonjpfi  n y of  Europe  They 
could  not  go  into  their,  retreat-  ond  leave  qheir^' 
good  ntanaers  behind  them,  cfcd  out  boj  has 
find  them  us  his  natural  inhiritance/* 

*‘Na^|  eseu&e  me,  air  dear,  for  thinking  yon 
too  partial  about  your  mother.  She  con  Id  not 
hivre  liO.cn  that  perfection  which  your  filial  fond* 
ness  imagines.  She  left  oftvliiirig  her  daughter 
—my  dear  creature,  you  hare  owned  that  she 
did — and  l can  not  CntKr  o complete  woman 
who  haiia  cold  heart  No,  no,  my  dear  bister* 
mdawt'y  .M annet*  ar*  figtty  do  doubt^ 

and,  for  & count  your  m>ai> 

ma  woj9  vetj.w$ii^$kz?G  tunny  fit  the ‘clbth 

oaf  ch^plaiu, 

h very  well.  Ik  . Young  t$  vtr?  well.  Mr.  Bpdd 
is  vciy  well  ; but  they  have  hot  the  true  Kar- 
ris how  -should  they  ? I protein,  l la?g  p&tffokf 
£ forgot  my  km|  bi&hop,  jrokr  lAdysfcupV  iim 
choice.  But,  «s  l siid  before,  to  tm  a complete 
Woman,  one  must  have,  i\i\ut  veto  hare.  whatl 
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t^im  yrft  Often)  us  for  ha^ng  ertigwed  me 
with  £A<)  n feetf  ft£  heart* M 


^ y _ 

ih&&4&cds&.'  *‘lfW  sre  eelehf*te4  for  your 
sensibility,  You  must  gjyn  & Uuio  of  it  to  oh? 
American  ncphew^cotx«in-^I  searce  lamw  his 
relatfeualapA;  , . V ' . 

^‘IfejV  I am  as  a guoet  ic  Cattle*- 

wood  abWv  The  house  CastlewoodX 

nut  tuine^  or  bis  I>mii&fc}v*  whenever  he  shall 
choose  to  claim  xU  What  cm*  I do  for  the  young 
Virginian  that  has  not&ecB  done  f X5&  is  clnmr«- 
iug?  \ Jfea  m 

my  dear?  and  though  We  s*hs  v^at  * ftnry  the 
hUiortes*  de  Bcttrtfrjfrj  ho*  tafcetv  fo?  hiim  do 
your  iady»iup*s  nephews  and  J our 

nephewA  mh\  titee^-Hsry  .-smt?  My  poor  $hil- 
4reU  might  bo  m^rtiftad;  fa?  iinlepd,  in  a few 


hour*,  the  eWmiug  young  roan  ha*  made  »? 
much  Way  aa  my  poor  things  Uavb  been  aide  JO 
do  hi  all  ihbifii^a  v Stmt  ere  they  angry  * <ViiIy 
hath  taken  him  but  ti>  fide.  This  morning  wa* 
not  MiiiiA  ^laying  tltfe  harpsichord  while  my 
Fanny  Vaught  him  the  minuet  V *r»as  tt  charm- 
fog  young  group,  i assure  you,  and  It 'brought 
tears  into  my  ever?  to  look  at  the  young  creui- 
arcs.  Poor  lad  1 w arn  ak  fond  of  him  as  you 
a re*  dear  Barones  V' 

N ow,  Madame  da  Bernstein  had  happened, 
through  her  own  n*n  or  her  maidX  to  overtre»i 
wto  radly  took  place  in  coasecjttenee  of  thh 
harmless  little  sceiuo,  tady  Ca»tlewcKjd  had 
bourn  irtfa  t!m  tnern  ^here  the  young  people 
we«r;i^  ^Jtigaged  (n  anmsiug  ami  InstrUeUng 
j themaeiro*,  aocompattted  by  her  aon  WflliiacD, 

' who  am  ted  m hk  boots  from  lae  kennel. 
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44Bravi,  bravi ! O charming!"  said  the 
Countess,  clapping  her  hands,  nodding  with 
one  of  her  best  smiles  to  Harry  Warrington,  and 
darting  a look  at  his  partner,  which  my  Lady 
Fanny  perfectly  understood;  and  so,  perhaps, 
did  my  Lady  Maria  at  her  harpsichord,  for  she 
played  with  redoubled  energy,  and  nodded  her 
waving  curls  over  the  chords. 

44  Infernal  young  Choctaw ! Is  he  teaching 
Fanny  the  war-dance  ? and  is  Fan  going  to  try 
her  tricks  upon  him  now  ?"  asked  Mr.  William, 
whose  temper  was  not  of  the  best. 

And  that  was  what  Lady  Castlewood’s  look 
said  to  Fanny.  44  Are  you  going  to  try  your 
tricks  upon  him  now  ?” 

She  made  Harry  a veiy  low  courtesy,  and  he 
blushed,  and  they  both  stopped  dancing,  some- 
what disconcerted.  Lady  Maria  rose  from  the 
harpsichord  and  walked  away. 

44  Nay,  go  on  dancing,  young  people ! Don’t 
let  me  spoil  sport,  and  let  me  play  for  you,"  said 
the  Countess ; and  she  sate  down  to  the  instru- 
ment and  played. 

“I  don’t  know  how  to  dance,"  says  Harry, 
hanging  his  head  down,  with  a blush  that  the 
Countess’s  finest  carmine  could  not  equal.  . 

44 And  Fanny  was  teaching  you?  Go  on 
teaching  him,  dearest  Fanny !" 

44  Go  on,  do !"  says  William,  with  a sidelong 
growl. 

44 1 — I had  rather  not  show  off  my  awkward- 
ness in  company,"  adds  Harry,  recovering  him- 
self. 44  When  I know  how  to  dance  a minuet, 
be  sure  I will  ask  my  cousin  to  walk  one  with 
me.” 

44  That  will  be  very  soon,  dear  Cousin  War- 
rington, I am  certain,”  remarks  the  Countess, 
with  her  most  gracious  air. 

44  What  game  is  she  hunting  now?”  thinks 
Mr.  William  to  himself,  who  can  not  penetrate 
his  mother's  ways ; and  that  lady,  fondly  call- 
ing her  daughter  to  her  elbow,  leaves  the  room. 

They  are  no  sooner  in  the  tapestried  passage 
leading  away  to  their  own  apartment  but  Lady 
Castlewood’s  bland  tone  entirely  changes. 
“You  booby !”  she  begins  to  her  adored  Fan- 
ny. 44  You  double  idiot  1 What  are  you  go- 
ing to  do  with  the  Huron  ? You  don’t  want  to 
marry  a creature  like  that,  and  be  a squaw  in  a 
wigwam  ?” 

44  Don’t,  mamma, " gasps  Lady  Fanny.  Mam- 
ma was  pinching  her  Ladyship's  arm  black  and 
blue.  44 1 am  sure  our  cousin  is  very  well," 
Fanny  whimpers,  44  and  you  said  so  yourself." 

44  Very  well ! Yes,  and  heir  to  a swamp,  a 
negro,  a log-cabin,  and  a barrel  of  tobacco ! 
My  Lady  Frances  Esmond,  do  you  remember 
what  your  Ladyship’s  rank  is,  and  what  your 
name  is,  and  who  was  your  Ladyship's  mother, 
when,  at  three  days’  acquaintance,  you  com- 
mence dancing — a pretty  dance,  indeed — with 
this  brat  out  of  Virginia  ?" 

44  Mr.  Warrington  is  our  cousin,"  pleads 
Lady  Fanny. 

44  A creature  come  from  nobody  knows  where 
is  not  your  cousin  1 How  do  we  know  he  is 


your  cousin?  He  may  be  a valet  who  has 
taken  his  master's  portmanteau,  and  run  away 
in  his  post-chaise." 

44  But  Madame  de  Bernstein  says  he  is  our 
cousin,"  interposes  Fanny ; 44  and  he  is  the  im- 
age of  the  Esmonds.” 

44  Madame  de  Bernstein  has  her  likes  and 
dislikes ; takes  up  people  and  forgets  people  ; 
and  she  chooses  to  profess  a mighty  fancy  for 
this  young  man.  Because  she  likes  him  to- 
day, is  that  any  reason  why  she  should  like 
him  to-morrow  ? Before  company,  and  in 
your  aunt’s  presence,  your  Ladyship  will  please 
to  be  as  civil  to  him  as  necessary ; but,  in  pri- 
vate, I forbid  you  to  see  him  or  encourage 
him." 

44 1 don't  care,  madam,  whether  your  Lady- 
ship forbids  me  or  not !”  cries  out  Lady  Fanny, 
wrought  up  to  a pitch  of  revolt. 

44  Very  good,  Fanny ! Then  I speak  to  my 
Lord,  and  we  return  to  Kensington.  If  I can’t 
bring  you  to  reason,  your  brother  will." 

At  this  juncture  the  conversation  between 
mother  and  daughter  stopped,  or  Madame  de 
Bernstein's  informer  had  no  farther  means  of 
hearing  or  reporting  it. 

It  was  only  in  after-days  that  she  told  Harry 
Warrington  a part  of  what  she  knew.  At  pres- 
ent he  but  saw  that  his  kinsfolks  received  him 
not  unkindly.  Lady  Castlewood  was  perfectly 
civil  to  him;  the  young  ladies  pleasant  and 
pleased ; my  Lord  Castlewood,  a man  of  cold 
and  haughty  demeanor,  was  not  more  reserved 
toward  Harry  than  to  any  of  the  rest  of  the 
family ; Mr.  William  was  ready  to  drink  with 
him,  to  ride  with  him,  to  go  to  races  with  him, 
and  to  play  cards  with  him.  When  he  pro- 
posed to  go  away,  they  one  and  all  pressed  him 
to  stay.  Madame  de  Bernstein  did  not  tell  him 
how  it  arose  that  he  was  the  object  of  such 
eager  hospitality.  He  did  not  know  what 
schemes  he  was  serving  or  disarranging,  whose 
or  what  anger  he  was  creating.  He  fancied  he 
was  welcome  because  those  around  him  were 
his  kinsmen,  and  never  thought  that  those  could 
be  his  enemies  out  of  whose  cop  he  was  drink- 
ing, and  whos*  hand  he  was  pressing  every  night 
and  morning. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

▲ SUNDAY  AT  CASTLEWOOD. 

The  second  day  after  Harry’s  arrival  at  Cas- 
tlewood was  a Sunday.  The  chapel  appertain- 
ing to  the  castle  was  the  village  church.  A 
door  from  the  house  communicated  with  a great 
state  pew  which  the  family  occupied,  and  here, 
after  due  time,  they  all  took  their  places  in  or- 
der, while  a rather  numerous  congregation  from 
the  village  filled  the  seats  below.  A few  an- 
cient dusty  banners  hung  from  the  church-roof^ 
and  Harry  pleased  himself  in  imagining  that 
they  had  been  borne  by  retainers  of  his  family 
in  the  Commonwealth  wars,  in  which,  as  he 
knew  well,  his  ancestors  had  taken  a loyal  and 
distinguished  part.  Within  the  altar-rails  was 
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. Ollier  "after  Ho  described.  tin?  man 

5 arid  liia  pre.riouk  good  Ohiutoier,  his  iJ  v,  thi1 

fore  they  tym  m*  atfottoh  *nd.  hi^  h^ony  at 
parting  from  them.  316  depicted  the  execution 
in  a maimer  sb&rtKng-  tami/fo,  md  pictXtf  jc&que. 
Hedid  ool  introduce  int/i  Jbis  eemion  the  ^cnp- 
tare  ph  fja$fe  ylojy » a u oh  &*  llttity  bad  tefeli  ac- 
customed fd  beat  it  frcnn  thtm  somewhat  Col- 
vin iatic  preacher*  <rhom  tor  imdtor  loved  io  fre- 
! quent,  but  rather  spoke  m Otar  man  of  the  world 
j to  other  sinful  tropic?*  who  might  H likely  to 
; profit  by  good  advice,  Tto  unhappy  jp.ztl  just 
j gone,  bod  begun  to  s fkreidf  vf  good 
j he  had  mkcrt  to  drinking*  ciucHiiaying^  hO^-- 
j racing,  cock-fighting,  the  uffto  agt^- 

1 against  which  \be  young  gefito 

oualr  »nd%babt " f ' ^"*’”v 


im  1 

Mg 

: ! i 


Tlnm  to  h^4  . ^ 

ingf  and  to  hor^-rieftlmg,  fer  Which- to  *uxfer- 
**k  The  drew fear- 

ful pictures  of  those  rustic  crimes,  lie  settled 
^ hif#  tosrer*  hr  showing  that  the  J&fcYof  the  Law 
ytiis  watching  the  poacher  rit  midnight,  ami  son 
tipg  traps  to  catch  ibe  criminal.  Be  g&llnpcd 
the  stolen  how  <wer  highway  *bd  common,  and 
King  form  vm  county  Into  another,  Jbm  ftowed  Bet- 
>f  ail  ribntioti  galloping  after*  weiring  the.  male- 
Me-  ibctq£  in  4iO  ct?umry  tor,  carrying  hitrt  before. 
bop>  kha  justice,  tmd  never  unlocking  bis  manacles 
dtut*  till  ho  dropped  *&«&  M kto  g^llow^  fpot. 
xgob  fteaven  bo  pitiful  to  the  sinner1  T The  oji^^r- 
n his  man  acted  the  scene/  He  whispered  in  the 
ig  on.  erlwtpa]\g  ear  ak  the  cart.  He  dropped  to 
desk , hah»;ikerciiiof  on  t to  clerk’s  bead.  Harry  start 
arms.  ed  hack  as  that  handkerchief  dropped  The 
tsomc  dergyroan  bad  been  talking  for  more  than  twe  n - 
gree-  ty  miuntes.  Harry  could  have:  beard  him  for 
nt  to  an  hour  mare*  aeod  thought  be  had  not  been  bve 
The  min  ores  in  the  pulpit.  The  gentlefolk*  in  the 
>1  the  great  pint  wore  rerj  touch  epliTeoed  by  the  dis- 
bars course.  Once  or  twice  Harry*  who  ecitid  sec 
lome-  the  pc  vr  where  tiie  house-servuto  saie,  remark- 
tixtm*  ed  these  very  attentive  ;•  and  especially  Viumbo, 
jtouV  Ids  own  tnuny  in  an  attitude  of  ifiiense  efonsiev- 
a out  nation.  But  the  ^mockdoxks  did  nci  «ecm  to. 
u ax-  heGdt  aud  vkiuxptd  out  of  church  quii&e  utkod- 
con-  cemcd.  Gator  llrtwm  and  Gammer  Jbne»  took 
bier ; the  matter  as  it  came,  and  the  rosy-cheeked/ 
o his  rech'Cloaked  village  laase*  sate*  under  their  broad 
Boo-  kata'  .entirely;  bflitioved.  Jfy  totd4  tirota  bis 
riety.  pow,  nodtlird  slightly  to  the  clergyman  in  the 
rib  he  pulpit,  when  that  dinned  head  and  wig  surged 
form-  up  from  sho  incfihion. 

d the  <;  i>»vrrip^on  has  bam  strong  today,"  «*id  his 
For  JorMiij),  He  has  assaulted  lot?  Phcilistines  in 
rm  to  great  swngth  **  - 

>Tte?9  u 'Beiwtifuh  '.toaUti&i.y*.  Barty. 
a*,  the  But  five  ro  four  it  wa«  his  Assize  scitdoh. 
ed  by  , fie  hag  t>eua  n>e5C  to  Winlou  to  preach,  and  to 
\ syU1  sec  tlibae  dogs*  : : ...  ’ 

The  uT%mUt  had  |dftyed  the  little  congrtga- 
f sei-  tion  out  tnioYibc  ?unfbine.  Only  Sir  Francis 
deed,  Esmond,  tentp,  £q&,  Li  *tilt  knejt  on  his  tngthlu 
truly,  imsac^ck^  tofop>  bis  praytobdok  of  strmc.  Mr 
n do-  Sampson  curne  out  of  to  vektry  in  his  cassbek 
ituess  ond  noddo4  to  the  gn$tfemvn  still  lingimog  ui 
iqrse-  the  great  pew. 
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“ Come  up,  and  tell  us  about  those  dogs,” 
cries  Mr.  William,  and  the  divine  nodded  a 
laughing  assent 

The  gentlemen  passed  out  of  the  church  into 
the  gallery  of  their  house,  which  connected  them 
with  that  sacred  building.  Mr.  Sampson  made 
his  way  through  the  court,  and  presently  joined 
them.  He  was  presented  by  my  lord  to  the 
Virginian  cousin  of  the  family,  Mr.  Warring- 
ton ; the  chaplain  bowed  very  profoundly,  and 
hoped  Mr.  Warrington  would  benefit  by  the 
virtuous  example  of  his  European  kinsmen. 
Was  he  related  to  Sir  Miles  Warrington,  of  Nor- 
folk? Sir  Miles  was  Mr.  Warrington’s  father’s 
elder  brother.  What  a pity  he  had  a son! 
’Twas  a pretty  estate,  and  Mr.  Warrington  look- 
ed as  if  he  would  become  a baronetcy,  and  a fine 
estate  in  Norfolk.  * 

“Tell  me  about  my  uncle,”  cried  Harry  Vir- 
ginian. 

“Tell  us  about  those  dogs!”  said  English 
Will,  in  a breath. 

“Two  more  jolly  dogs,  two  more  drunken 
dogs,  saving  your  presence,  Mr.  Warrington, 
than  Sir  Miles  and  his  son,  I never  saw.  Sir 
Miles  was  a stanch  friend  and  neighbor  of  Sir 
Robert’s.  He  can  drink  down  any  man  in  the 
county,  except  his  son  and  a few  more.  The 
other  dogs  about  which  Mr.  William  is  anxious, 
for  Heaven  hath  made  him  a prey  to  dogs  and 
all  kinds  of  birds,  like  the  Greeks  in  the  Iliad.” 

“I  know  that  line  in  the  Iliad,”  says  Harry, 
blushing.  “I  only  know  five  more,  but  I know 
that  one.”  And  his  head  fell.  He  was  think- 
ing, “Ah,  my  dear  brother  George  knew  all 
the  Iliad  and  all  the  Odyssey,  and  almost  every 
book  that  was  ever  written  besides !” 

“ What  on  earth”  (only  he  mentioned  a place 
under  the  earth)  “ are  you  talking  about  now  ?” 
asked  Will  of  his  reverence. 

The  chaplain  reverted  to  the  dogs  and  their 
performance.  He  thought  Mr.  William’s  dogs 
were  more  than  a match  for  them.  From  dogs 
they  went  off  to  horses.  Mr.  William  was  very 
eager  about  the  Four-Year-Old  Plate  at  Hunt- 
ingdon. “ Have  you  brought  any  news  of  it, 
Parson?” 

“The  odds  are  five  to  four  on  Brilliant  against 
the  field,”  says  the  Parson,  gravely ; “ but,  mind 
you,  Jason  is  a good  horse.” 

“ Whose  horse  ?”  asks  my  lord. 

“Duke  of  Ancaster's.  By  Cartouche  out  of 
Miss  Langley,”  says  the  divine.  “Have  you 
horse-races  in  Virginia,  Mr.  Warrington?” 

“ Haven’t  we !”  cries  Harry ; “ but  I long  to 
see  a good  English  race.” 

“ Do  you— do  you — bet  a little  ?”  continues 
his  reverence. 

“I  have  done  such  a thing,”  replies  Harry, 
with  a smile. 

“ I’ll  take  Brilliant  even  against  the  field,  for 
ponies  with  you,  cousin !”  shouts  out  Mr.  Will- 
iam. 

“ I’ll  give  or  take  three  to  one  against  Jason !” 
says  the  clergyman. 

“I  don’t  bet  on  horses  I don’t  xnow,”  said 
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Harry,  wondering  to  hear  the  chaplain  now,  and 
remembering  his  sermon  half  an  hour  before. 

“ Hadn’t  you  better  write  home  and  ask  your 
mother  ?”  says  Mr.  William  with  a sneer. 

“%Vill,  Will  1”  calls  out  my  lord,  “our Cous- 
in Warrington  is  free  to  bet,  or  not,  as  he  likes. 
Have  a care  how  you  venture  on  either  of  them, 
Harry  Warrington.  Will  is  an  old  file,  in  spite 
of  his  smooth  face ; and  as  for  Parson  Samp- 
son, I defy  our  ghostly  enemy  to  get  the  better 
of  him.” 

“ Him  and  all  his  works,  my  lord !”  said  Mr. 
Sampson,  with  a bow. 

Harry  was  highly  indignant  at  this  allusion 
to  his  mother.  “I’ll  tell  you  what,  Cousin 
Will,”  he  said,  “I  am  in  the  habit  of  mana- 
ging my  own  affairs  in  my  own  way,  without 
asking  any  lady  to  arrange  them  for  me.  And 
I’m  used  to  make  my  own  bets  upon  my  own 
judgment,  and  don’t  need  any  relations  to  select 
them  for  me,  thank  you.  But  as  I am  your 
guest,  and  no  doubt  you  want  to  show  me  hos- 
pitality, I’ll  take  your  bet — there.  And  so 
Done  and  Done.” 

“Done,”  says  Will,  looking  askance. 

“ Of  course  it  is  the  regular  odds,  that’s  in 
the  paper  which  you  give  me,  cousin  ?” 

“Well,  no,  it  ss»V,”  growled  Will.  “The 
odds  are  five  to  four,  that’s  the  fact,  and  yon 
may  have  ’em,  if  you  like.” 

“Nay,  cousin,  a bet  is  a bet ; and  I take  you, 
too,  Mr.  Sampson.” 

“Three  to  one  against  Jason.  I lay  it. 
Very  good,”  says  Mr.  Sampson. 

“Is  it  to  be  ponies,  too,  Mr.  Chaplain?” 
asks  Harry,  with  a superb  air,  as  if  he  had  Lom- 
bard Street  in  his  pocket. 

“ No,  no.  Thirty  to  ten.  It  is  enough  for 
a poor  priest  to  win.” 

“Here  goes  a great  slice  out  of  my  quarter’s 
hundred,”  thinks  Harry.  “Well,  I shan’t  let 
these  Englishmen  fancy  that  I am  afraid  of 
them.  I didn’t  begin,  but  for  the  honor  of  Old 
Virginia  I won’t  go  back.” 

These  pecuniary  transactions  arranged,  Will- 
iam Esmond  went  away  .scowling  toward  the 
stables,  where  he  loved  to  take  his  pipe  with  the 
grooms;  the  brisk  parson  went  off  to  pay  his 
court  to  the  ladies,  and  partake  of  the  Sunday 
dinner  which  would  presently  be  served.  Lord 
Castlewood  and  Harry  remained  for  a while  to- 
gether. Since  the  Virginian’s  arrival  my  lord 
had  scarcely  spoken  with  him.  In  his  manners 
he  was  perfectly  friendly,  but  so  silent  that  he 
would  often  sit  at  the  head  of  his  table,  and 
leave  it  without  uttering  a word. 

“ I suppose  yonder  property  of  yours  is  a fine 
i |one  by  this  time,”  said  my  lord  to  Harry. 

“ I reckon  it’s  almost  as  big  as  an  English 
county,”  answered  Harry,  “and  the  land’s  as 
good,  too,  for  many  things.”  Harry  would  not 
have  the  Old  Dominion,  nor  his  share  in  it,  un- 
derrated. 

“Indeed  I”  said  my  lord,  with  a look  of  sur- 
prise. “When  it  belonged  to  my  father  it  did 
not  yield  much.” 
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44  Pardon  me,  my  ldrcL  You  know  how  it 
belonged  to  your  father,**  cried  the  youth,  with 
some  spirit.  4 4 It  was  because  my  grandfather 
did  not  choose  to  claim  his  right.*'* 

44 Of  course,  of  course,"  says  my  lord,  hastily. 

44 1 mean,  cousin,  that  we  of  the  Virginian 
house  owe  you  nothing  but  our  own,"  contin- 
ued Harry  Warrington ; 44  but  our  own,  and 
the  hospitality  which  you  are  now  showing 
me.** 

44  You  are  heartily  welcome  to  both.  You 
were  hurt  by  the  betting  just  now  ?** 

‘‘Well,’’  replied  the  lad,  44 1 am  sort  o'  hurt 
Your  welcome,  you  see,  is  different  to  our  wel- 
come, and  that's  the  fact.  At  home  we  are  glad 
to  see  a man,  hold  out  a hand  to  him,  and  give 
him  of  our  best.  Here  you  take  us  in,  give  us 
beef  and  claret  enough,  to  be  sure,  and  don’t 
seem  to  care  when  we  come,  or  when  we  go. 
That’s  the  remark  which  I have  been  making, 
since  I have  been  in  your  lordship's  house ; I 
can’t  help  telling  it  out,  you  see,  now  *tis  on  my 
mind ; and  I think  I am  a little  easier  now  I 
have  said  it  ;**  and,  with  this,  the  excited  young 
fellow  knocked  a billiard-ball  across  the  table, 
and  then  laughed,  and  looked  at  his  elder  kins- 
man. 

tlA  la  bonne  heure.  We  are  cold  to  the 
stranger  within  and  without  our  gates.  We 
don’t  take  Mr.  Harry  Warrington  into  our  arms, 
and  cry  when  we  see  our  cousin.  We  don’t  cry 
when  he  goes  away — but  do  we  pretend  ?** 

44  No,  you  don’t.  But  you  try  to  get  the  bet- 
ter of  him  in  a bet,"  says  Harry,  indignantly. 

44  Is  there  no  such  practice  in  Virginia,  and 
don’t  sporting  men  there  try  to  overreach  one 
another?  What  was  that  story  I heard  you 
telling  our  aunt,  of  the  British  officers  and  Tom 
Somebody,  of  Spotsylvania?” 

44 That’s  fair!"  cries  Harry.  44 That  is,  it’s 
usual  practice,  and  a stranger  must  look  out. 
I don’t  mind  the  parson ; if  he  wins  he  may 
have  and  welcome.  But  a relation  1 To  think 
that  my  own  blood  cousin  wants  money  out  of 
me!" 

44  A Newmarket  man  would  get  the  better  of 
his  father.  My  brother  has  been  on  the  turf 
since  he  rode  over  to  it  from  Cambridge.  If 
you  play  at  cards  with  him — and  he  will  if  you 
will  let  him — he  will  beat  you  if  he  can." 

44  Well,  I’m  ready !’’  cries  Harry.  44 1*11  play 
any  game  with  him  that  I know,  or  I’ll  jump 
with  him,  or  I’ll  ride  with  him,  or  I'll  row  with 
him,  or  T\\  wrestle  with  him,  or  I’ll  shoot  with 
him — there,  now." 

The  senior  was  greatly  entertained,  and  held 
out  his  hand  to  the  boy.  44  Any  thing,  bat 
don’t  fight  with  him,"  said  my  lord. 

44  If  I do,  I'll  whip  him ! hanged  if  I don’t !" 
cried  the  lad.  But  a look  of  surprise  and  dis- 
pleasure on  the  nobleman's  part  recalled  him  to 
better  sentiments.  44  A hundred  pardons,  my 
lord!”  he  said,  blushing  very  red,  and  seizing 
his  cousin’s  hand.  44 1 talked  of  ill  manners, 

* This  matter  Is  d focussed  in  the  Author's  previous 
▼ork,  the  4*  Memoirs  of  Colonel  Esmond." 
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being  angry  and  hurt  just  now ; but  ’tis  doubly 
ill-mannered  of  me  to  show  my  anger,  and  boast 
about  my  prowess  to  my  own  host  and  kinsman. 
It’s  not  the  practice  with  ns  Americans  to  boast 
— believe  me,  it’s  not." 

44  You  are  the  first  I ever  met,”  says  my  lord, 
with  a smile,  44  and  I take  you  at  your  word. 
And  I give  you  fair  warning  abont  the  cards, 
and  the  betting,  that  is  all,  my  boy." 

44 Leave  a Virginian  alone!  We  are  a 
match  for  most  men — we  are,"  resumed  the 
boy. 

Lord  Castlewood  did  not  langh.  His  eye- 
brows only  arched  for  a moment,  and  his  gray 
eyes  turned  toward  the  ground.  44  So  you  can 
bet  fifty  guineas,  and  afford  to  lose  them  ? So 
much  the  better  for  you,  cousin.  Those  great 
Virginian  estates  yield  a great  revenue,  do 
they?" 

44  More  than  sufficient  for  all  of  us — for  ten 
times  as  many  as  we  are  now,”  replied  Harry. 
(4<  What,  he  is  pumping  me,"  thought  the  lad.) 

44  And  your  mother  makes  her  son  and  heir  a 
handsome  allowance  ?” 

44  As  much  as  ever  I choose  to  draw,  my  lord !” 
cried  Harry. 

44Peste!  I wish  I had  such  a mother!”  cried 
my  lord.  44  But  I have  only  the  advantage  of 
a stepmother,  and  she  draws  me.  There  is 
the  dinner-bell.  Shall  we  go  into  the  eating- 
room  ?”  and,  taking  his  young  friend’s  arm,  my 
lord  led  him  to  the  apartment  where  that  meal 
was  waiting. 

Parson  Sampson  formed  the  delight  of  the 
entertainment,  and  amnsed  the  ladies  with  a 
hundred  agreeable  stories.  Besides  being  chap- 
lain to  his  lordship,  he  was  a preacher  in  Lon- 
don, at  the  new  chapel  in  May  Fair,  for  which 
my  Lady  Whittlesea  (so  well  known  in  the 
reign  of  George  I.)  had  left  an  endowment  He 
had  the  choicest  stories  of  all  the  clnbs  and  co- 
teries— the  very  latest  news  of  who  had  run 
away  with  whom — the  last  bon-mot  of  Mr.  Sel- 
wyn — the  last  wild  bet  of  March  and  Rocking- 
ham. He  knew  how  the  old  king  had  quarreled 
with  Madame  Wnlmoden,  and  the  Duke  was 
suspected  of  having  a new  love,  who  was  in  fa- 
vor at  Carlton  House  with  the  Princess  of  Wales, 
and  who  was  hung  last  Monday,  and  how  well 
he  behaved  in  the  cart.  My  lord’s  chaplain 
poured  out  all  this  intelligence  to  the  amused 
ladies  and  the  delighted  young  provincial,  sea- 
soning his  conversation  with  such  plain  terms 
and  lively  jokes  as  made  Harry  stare,  who  was 
newly  arrived  from  the  colonies,  and  unnsed  to 
the  elegances  of  London  life.  The  ladies,  old 
and  young,  laughed  quite  cheerfully  at  the  live- 
ly jokes.  Do  not  be  frightened,  ye  fair  readers 
of  the  present  day ! We  are  not  going  to  out- 
rage your  sweet  modesties,  or  call  blushes  on 
your  maiden  cheeks.  But  ’tis  certain  that  their 
ladyships  At  Castlewood  never  once  thought  of 
being  shocked,  but  sate  listening  to  the  parson’s 
funny  tales  until  the  chapel  bell,  clinking  for 
afternoon  service,  summoned  his  reverence 
away  for  half  an  hour.  There  was  no  sermon. 
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vfs$  back  agfcl n Mvling  fui  Another  bottle.  This 
discussed*  tliey.  jufhed  the  ladies,  and  a couple. 

WW  Ml  oat, J2&,  indeo<lr  ihey  were 
i\ir  rm*ttv  Witrs  every  ddjrT  at  which  the  whole 
of  the  fum'd/  part/  engaged,  Madame  rie  Beni- 
any  onfi  of  her  ^insfh>k  at  pi-; 
*{m££  and  there?  Wa  only  Mr.  Chaplain  in  the 
whok  cirde  who  was  at  all  a cnhU'.h  for  her 
<7  ’■  ()  7 

In  this  easj  manner  the  Sabbath  day  passed. 
The  ercairig  was  beautiful,  and  theft?  was  ua Ik 
nf  adjourning  to  a coot  tankard  and  a game  of 
whist  in  a sammer-tw)^ ; W the  company 
voted  to  git  uwlqariiv ifo i ' 
thought  the  aspect  vtihtvv  h\m>yrt  taiid, 

ami  some  good  court  ca/ds,  more  i&iiniiibli lava 
the  loveliest  segno  of  imtujrc,  a nd  &>  ihe  ki*r 
went  behind  the  d ms,  ><id  stiji  they  we^  at 
.their  cards,  and  the  ri>:fc  eiuae  boom  cawing 
Their  fcre&'pnngv.  and  they  never  stirred  except 
to  change  partners;  arid  the  chapel  clock  tailed 
hour  after  hour  unheeded,  so  de li ghtf ally  were 
they  spent  over  the  p;v3ie  board;  and  the  moon 
sind  stats  came  xrot;  and  i|  was  nine  « ■clock* 
/ind  t'hte  groom  of  tile  chambers  announced  that 
supper  w as  rendy- 

While  they  sate  ai  that  meal,  the  post-boy’s 
r wurigiqg  htirnwb^  hoard  he  he  trotted  into  the 
village  yrith  hi?*  tavejGbag;,  My  lord’s,  bap  was 
bivtagkfciu  pm*oraly  fom  the  village,  And  ids 
letter*, -whidi  he  pat  c&hic,  and  his  newspaper, 
which  U«  toad.  He  milfed  o*  he  r.atoo  ro  a 
looked  At  liis  Vlrgttiiaq  cousin,  and 
handed  * he  pnper  tmjr  to  his  hrotber  Will,  who; 
by  this  firm?  wa*  very  comfortable,  haring  had 
pretty  good  Inch  all  the  jjveamg,  and  a great 
deal  of  liquor. 

‘t  J^d /tHav^iflk*'  «a£s.;my-  lord,,.  i 

Mr.  Wiljuvrri  tonk  the jniper; 
irftnteuce  poitued  ont  by  h^  hrot-hcr,  utmred  an 

exclamation  Which  caused  »U  the  titilica  to  cry 

tmt.  /•  ,;-:V  V v : 77 '‘777  :77 

iv  Oroci/ms#  Heavens,  William ! What  has 
happened 't"  cries  one  or  the  other  fond  sifter, 
child,  why  do  yiid  inrear  €.6  dread- 
fully  ? v|ftjpc$  the  young  aian  ’*  fond  ftuunjn a. 

,M  WhM  'si  the  mu  tier  Y*  inquires  Madame  de 
Bernstein;' who  bus  fallen  into  a doze  nfrer  her 
usual  modicum  punch  add  tw.er. 

ik  Bead  :l"  says  Mr.  William.  thmat- 

in  j the  paper  to  *ka  eMplain,  and  looking 

;u>  fierce  »a  a Tcrk  77  ..  V-  7 7 • 

Bit.  by  the  i*:rd  H J%»ar>  the  chaplain,  ‘dash-- 
3bg  down  tfKrpap’i?;  ; V , 

H Cocwin  Harry T van  arc  in  luok,  ' Mid  my 
lord,,  taking  *ip  the  Sheet,  *ad  tvadjlng  iVom  itr 
The  Four-yeaM>ltl  i’liitc  at  Himtuigdon  was 
won  by  beating  Brilliant,  TyUio,  and 

Ginger.  The  odds  were  to  four  ott.  Bril- 
liant Against  the  field,  throe  to  one  again. st  .To- 
ron,  ae/eh/  to  two  against  Ty  tho,  and  twcQly  to 
one  Agaiuet  Ginger/ 


*^1  o\m  yvi)  & hall  year’s  lucorno  of  my  poor 
living,  Mr.  Wn-rtiegwicr,;1  grd&ned  pit^. 
f*  £ will  pay  when  rny  nqble  patron  wjrtto  witft 
mc.M ; , ..  • ' M 

i4A  cdtse  npon  the  iudtT'  growls  Mr;  iVdK 
mm.-,  of  belting  on  u Bnafas^r?-' 

tWid.  he  sryoght  coa^diuKm  in  anoihor 
bumper.  ^ ;;1''  *. • ' Vj  - ’V 

C opsin  WJU/  It  was  but  m }$%% 
cried  flatly,  M I rail  t think  of  taking  my  coue- 
in>  mon«y.M  . V‘^  - • * ■;  ’ 

MCumo  toe,  Sir,  do  ybu  nuppose,  if  I ibse,  I 
Gan^tpay.”  a^fes  Mr.  Willmtn ;?  u and  dmil  wiuit 
u*  he  i/eWltjeu  to  tiny  «iau  alive  ? Thfct  Is  a 
good  joke,  Tanon  ^ V : ’ 

; '"1  think  t huvc  iiOAf'd  hcti«w^  said  the  clcr-. 
gy  man  ; to  which  WW«im ' •replted^ 
let  us  Imveitt^  T 

Ler  mchoptf  lire  ludic#  did  o<rl  wait  for  fbw 
lasr  replenishment  of  fidnor,  for  ir  is  cert-ftin 
they  lind  had  pleaity  kfrMftdy  during  the  even-, 


;Cl 

jn  tt'tticxt  riiiaino  kMow ;r  snnx  with  Tins  olt» 
:/. trjrUM.Stt ; WKim 

| Otnrr.  y outig  V irginioji  won  thesu  >ams 
of  money  in#®  his  cousin  and  the  chaplain,  was 
in  duty  hound  to  ghe  thoni  n ciianire  of  reeov- 
[ eriug  their  money;  and  1 an*  afraid  his  tnauurui 
Laud  other  sound  imoy^UiSty ••Wdnld  • soarc^y  ap- 
prove of  his  way  of  hfe;  iTc  pla/ed  lit  citrds  u 
! great  doul  too  much.  Ihjaidcs  lie  daily  w hist 
; or  quadrille  with  vh<?  ladies,  ^hieh  sot  iu  soon 
after  dinner  at  threu  b’cWk,  und  lasted  imiU 
: sujiper-Uirie,  theiv  octrucre d*  gwimx  invol? i ng  the 
gain  or  /of  very  considomblo  snsni  of  mom- 
cy,  ‘m  which  all  the  gentlemen,  my  lord  hictcub 
ei.  luok  pnrt.  ^ince  their  Sunday’s  convert- 
titm,  hi.c  lordship  was  moro  free  and  coiiftden- 
tifll  with  his  kinsman  than  he  lmd  pn;vioiuly 
been,  botled  with  him  quite*,  affably,  and  cd« 
gAged  him  at  hackgamraoi;  and  piqaet,  5f  f. 


m.xvm's  kew  montti-lt  magazine. 

He  ivoiihl  be  ftiicfc  m the  drinkiiigoF  a bottle  of 
Burgtvndy  Mi-.  Will  retied  a fresh  one,  and 
the  dmphfm  doused  off  a gl4«<  ere  he  ran  out. 

Ere  the  half  hour  was  overt  Mr.  Cbapbin 
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William  and  the  pious  chaplain  liked  a little; 
bawd;  though  fcia  diversion  was  enjoyed  on 
the.  «Jy,  a$d  unknown  to  the  ham  of  the  house, 
who  h*d  esaetod  fcpoatfcd  proau»e»  from  Ccms.iu 
Will, -tfoto  hdwould  not  lead  the  Virginian  into 
mischief  itnd  fth»t:  tie  would.  bim#e)f  keep  o«tf 
rif it  So  Will  promised  m much  as  his  aunt 
or  life  mother  chose  to  demand  from  hitn,  giro 
them  lik  word  that  he  would  never  play,  no 
never,  void  when  tbo  family  reared  to  res t,  Mrv 
Will  would  walk  wish  a diee-hosc  iuid  & 
rum-bottle;  to  CouBin  Hatvv's  xjmmerv  whore  ho 
ahd  Bai  and  Ha  reyereiice  wonid  sit  and  pky 
until  daylight. 

When  Harry  gave  to  Lord  £a*tlewdc4  those 
iiaarisfung  descriptions  of  the  miiteroaJ  tHOtte 
in  AracvSinf  he  had  not  wished  to  mislead  hk 
kinsman,  dr  fctv  hoist,  or  to  tdU  falsehoods,  for 
the  lad  pf&wy  honO&t  jwd  ta^djiyjjeflingi 
nafuTO ; huh  HHs  Ufe  afcfcome,  it  mustlid  oum** 
ed  thtti  *fe*  young  fallow  had  had  acquaintiince 
With  aborts  of  queer  eo  ra  p juiy — U u nw  . j ock ey &, 
tayerTi-lutiftgcr^  gamblings  6t 

whom  p #v£at  nw>ber wero  found  in  his  native 
etdohyv  A Upded;  aristocracy*,  -with  a popula- 
tj visk  vy orlc  their  tirf&s,  mid  cuitl- 

vfttn  tohftceo  and  Lwn,  had  little  other 

way  of  Aimtsomerit  than  in  the  hunting-field 
qt  ow  the  cards  and  the  puwch4*nvl.  The 
hospitality  of  \he  .province  was  unbounded  : ev- 
ery mail'd-  honsc  ww  Kb  neighbor^r  unrl  the 
idle  goWlofolks  tode  from  ow  mansion  to  nn~ 
other,  ftiiduigin  navh  Totuty  much  the  same 
sporty- Wftlcome,  And  rough  plenty.  The  Vir- 
gin mo  squire  had  otWn  & bufe  looted  vnleg  and 
u cobbled  Saddle,  but  there  wus  plenty  of  corn 
fori  thi?  /bbivfc*,  and  abitnditrme  of  drink  and 
vedisoti  ifer  the  nuister  within  the  tumble- down 
fences,  and  behind  the  cracked  windows  of  the 
half  Harry  hfid  slept  on  many  a straw  rant- 
endless  jolly  night-bouts 
°Vzf  prEtttfh  in  cracked  bowl?  tin 

* ad  -.  h.  was  time,  to  follow  the 
fefhyr  was  of  a much  more 


lad  owned  with  contrition. 


•Sto 

■W$% 

’&•  i .;  tjnt  young.. 

vM^.'vn^  Aprf-Jiiy  < :?V*wto  visible  to  \m  friends 
in.  England.  lSTcnir;  of  fhem  wro  pnHmt  to  the 
Puritan  discipline ; nor  did  they  like  Hitrry  tho 
worse  for iu>i  being  the  kail  of  a milksops  Mam: 
f\er«s  you  see,  warn  loojttr  * hundred  ym&  &zp  \ 
tongues  werto  ra*£ly  msy ; mnnes 

worn  rimmed  and  things  were-.  done  which  we 
should  fccreceb  now  to:  hear  ttientiomhi , Yos, 
madam,  tre  are  n oX  ••«*/'/. qt*r  tkv&t'tiaifa  w«ty . 
Ought  we  not  h>  thank  6&  FateA  f bhf im*- 
proved  oar  moral*  m prodigiously  m$  mudu  m 
io  finvbimtly  vinu^ris? 

^o,  kiH?pin^u  sbp^wd  kn^n  <*yo  upon  people 
round  about  him,  artd  fane, ring,  not  tncorractly, 
Umi  pis  coysiQ^  disposed  to  primp  him, 
Harr^y  WayHtt^tdn  had  thoqght  fit  to  keep  Uk. 
o>v u coahscJ  fr?^attiing  h is  owij.  afTrdrs,  and  in 
all  gArr^B  nf  utmnen  at  rhat tor s of  sport  was  quite  ‘ 


a match  for  the  three  gentlemen  into  whose  com- 
pany he,  bad  fallen.  Even  in  the  no  Me  gdinq 
of  billiards  ho  could  UdW  his  own  after  \i  few 
days*  |day  hfftb  Hs  eonsmt  and  their  revered 
pastor.  His  grandiuthai'  loved  ihe  gume,  and 
had  over  froH  Eim*pc  Vm <4 "the Vhry  few  mbles 
which  existed  in  Im  M;\je$ry‘s  province  of  Yir- 
ginia,  Kor-ibough  '$fx. . WiH'dotjld  \^nt  him  at 
the  comtttenoehreni  ctjuld  ho  get  ondhe  dids 
^iit:  -young'  gamc$tov  After  fbetr  -first 

bpty  if^rry  w«^  khs  his  giudd  with  Mr  «»d‘ 

Cousi o Willrnm. owned,  riot miLout  Wnpe<f . xhnt 
tbh  American  was  hk  malclc in m«>sf  filings,  and 
hk  better  in  many.  Bur  thougli  Harry  played 
•so  Vf^eli  that  be  tfonld  beat  swjri'',. 

was  tijeyqual  of  Will,  who,  of  .four^j,  e(K|id  bear 
both  the  faith,  how  came  k,  diat  in  ilia  contest 
whh  thvto,  cKpedally  with  one  of  them,  Mr. 

e;  Be 

every  being  who 
w6«?'.-.«; p&'kMi y hot  fens  that  ' traditional'  po- 
lilenc^  yet  left  hw  country  All  the  worn  KM  of 
i!i$  <5^ti^,po4  loved  the  joung 

gentleman.  The  grim  houftekoepur  rnolli- 
tied  by  lifm  ; ite  tht  cook  greeted  hiur  with 
blowzy  stnll^y.®e  ladW  of  the 

French  or  tlte  Eitgliyh  spirited  and  gig- 

gled in  his ' behalf  ;•  vLe  pre-ny  {'urko’s  daughter 
at.  the  lodge  always  had  a kipd  word  id  reply  to 
liia.  Mrtdame  de  Hemstem  toi*k  nofepf  nfftlp  se 
things,  and,  though  ^ ho  md  nothing,  wutvhetj 
careful ly  thg  Wy^  digpoBi tion  and  behavior. 

WTu?  can  how  djd  Lady  Maria  Esmond 
was  ? of  the  Fneftii|o  were  tifit  m niaiiy 

in  those  days  bj*  thcy  nrp  in  our  lifeWl  time?, 
and  1 enp  pfit  ie}l  to  > fe\f  year»T  ot  evM  u lus^ 
tre  or  two.  When  Will  used  in  say  she  was  ft  v e- 
imd  -Udrty  bg  was  iibgaiyc,  #pd,  bceUgs<  ah 
wavs:  fo ' A!jk'WirW4»r»yi»Vsi .’ . vltf "Wlll'a 


tho  lute  Lord  Cdistlewood^  tirst  wife,  « hetman 
My;  whom*  l is  knowM  my  lord  married  in  th#: 
.tim^vdf  tjd'oijti; :-Bamn  temutein,' 
whp  mampd 

Tagh^f^  yyidbw,.  a-  trgrmdA,  » Hano* 

v^riari ^ nohlpinath  iind td’  the  first  Lady 
CftstlcwQod.  If  my  Lady  Mw#  horh  temp. 
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K^vc  n-nud-t^ctily,  ^ &he  to  hi  Harry  Wutring^ 
ton  she  PtM'f  ’*{-i  bin  otd>  child,1:  shft  need  to 
say.  Slia  used. to .Oall  Harry  child  when  they 
syefO  liloxie,  *■  I am  a hundred  years  old.  I am 
tyV'  X might  bo  your  mother  ‘ai-* 
moat/1  To  which  Harr)  would  reply,  u Your 
ladyship  might  lie  the  mother  of  all  the  cupids, 
l *lu  sure-  Ypn  don't  look  twenty,  on  my  word 
you  tk>- not:’/*  . 

Lndy  Maria  looked  any  uge  yoa  liked.  She 
was  a htif  betmty,  xvith  a dueling  white  and  red 
complexion,  m obmidwace  of  fait  hair  which 
dowOd  oy^r  Mr  >/houldeir?,  and  bbftttiifnt  round 

arms  wlihtib  showed  to  unrorproon  odvoptugo 
when  ftbe  plavgd  at  i^ZHiirds  with  Codsfu  flurry. 
When  ih/'  )pp\  i%i/#tY6p£ii  acrose  the  table  to 
' make  ft  ?lrokb.  lhpt  yooth  cmlght  glhftpses  of  a 


3riginal  frorr 
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Uttk  ankle,  ft  little  clocked  stocking,  and  & lit-  ■ 
tie  black  satin  slipper  with  « little;  red  heel,  j 
which  filled  him  with  unutterable  rapture,  ftihl 
made  him  $y&a**  that  ever . win*  such,  a 

foot,  ankle,  docked  Mocking,  satin  slippec  in  the 
i vTurid,  ami  yet,  ohyttfi  f tarty ! your  jftcjA 

fher’«  foot  wm  eytr'm  much  wore  »lende^f||wt 
fmJf  no  inch  ahhr^r,  th4a  JLady  .MiwV'  /.wit, 
somehaw5  bu>*  do  not:  look  tit  their.  ^icmraaV 
dipper*  And  inkle*  with  mpturs. 

No  dottht  Lsdy  Maria  rery  Jkmd  to  Many 
whet*  they  wera  alone.  Before  her  *>*ter,  aunt* 
she  made  light  of  hha,  &Mttug  him. 
u -0Wfitim*. » ehily  and  who  knows  wto  irhid 
names  ? Behind  bis  back,  nod even  hefofeiiia 
t*pQi  -ifoa'  mimicked  Ma  accent,  which  afoacked 
*oraewhftt  of  his  province.  Harry  blushed 
and  corrected  faulty  fniouatfoti,  tofeF  hi*. 
English  rbonthneBaeft,  Mis  eupt  prorioano^ 
that  they  would  noon  make  him  a frfctiy&b 
low*,  • ..;•  . ...  •;  * ’ ; ' “\  ■*//'• , . >•,;  ( 

Lord  Co^Jet¥00ih  we  lmt«  «aid,:bceamti  daily;] 
more  Familiar  and  Friendly  with;  his  guest  ami 
rehtfire;  Till  the  ‘ tfrbps  w ^re  iFf  tlfo  ground 
thereVas  no  sporting,  except  an  occasional  cock 
mftichatWiuches 

ton  Fftir-  Hurry  nod  Will  rode  -off  to  many 
jolly  fair*  and  taco*  too  ad  the  youug 

Virginian  wa »pmen;ed  to  some  of  the  -nmniy 
f amilies'— fte:  <*f  the 

Joys  of  Queers  Cmsvley,  the  Bedmayne*  of 
jofisdeo,  and  so  forth;  Th#  nefg*ifcorti  saino  rn 
their  great  heAvy  C',whe^  and  p#j&c$  two  or 
three  days  lit  votipuy  Morfe  of  them 


‘ We  shall  be  merrier  when  my  anjrt  3^]^ 

he  young  folkj?  h^‘his4  *-.Wc  n^vpl^.i^^Vh  ||ike  man,  Ida  ralct  Guixxha  was 

s yon. may  msighte,  for  be  mg  very  crni  cm-  uor.  i mired  und . r'cftpocted  hr 

lou  know  aihai:  4 fthe  was  wifh  twirl  rru>«nlr:  Civdb*  Gumbo  I 


*ttm. 

• 'rustical  _ JJ|  HP  | ^ ( _ 

1‘  We  shall  be ^errier  when  my 
)Jbe 

_ .JPPIPPPIPPPPIPPPPIPPPPPPP 

You  know  whHt  fiwt&j  she  was  with  tw 
papa  ? And  She 

earldom,  b*.t?ig  ym^V^}hijr?d  at  *>h«rt  ajfdtat 
time  wirh  rbc  Eihg  4a4  Qvv‘^n . She  commands 
hf  re  mitursUJy,  perhaps  a little  too  much.  We 
aftr  all  afraid  -of  tier ; evoa  my  elder  brother 
Stand}*  in  sw*  of  her,  and  itiy  stepmother  is 
much  room  obedient . ta  her  than  the  eyer  was 
to  my  papa,  whom  she  piled  with  a rod  of  iron, 
But  .Cftstlcwood  te  merrier  wheo  our  aunt  is  not 

. 'hetn.  At  ledst  we  Imre  cinch  /non*  company. 
You  will  cyme  to  us  in  our  .gay  days,  Hairy^ 
wotft  you  ? Of  conr^?  van  rrFliy  thita  is  yodr 
home,  Sit.  I wiis  so  }dcs,sexh  ob  ! s/;-  plefu^d, 
when  my  brother  ^aid  ho  cetm/foryd  H wntfyowr 
home  lw 

A soft  hand  is  held  oat  ufeet  thiiipivtiy  ^pcerh, 
a pair  of  very  wtili-preswTeil  blue  rye*:  look  fstv- 
reedingly  friendly.  HarTy  gmsps  b}??  ^n^ihvs 
hand  with  ardor.  I do  not  know  tvlmi  priyifogtj 
of  cousinshVp  h«  would  not  like  todaiin,  ordyhe 
% so  timid.  They  call  the  English  keiftih  and 
coldv  He  at  first  thought  his  jelAUres  Wera 
bnt  how  mistaken  he  was ! How  kuid  and  of* 
fee tiohftWj  they  ar^  ^spedally  the  Earl,  ftml 


deaf*  dear  Maria  ( ilow  he  wishes  he 
ag^JLiliat  letter  w tilth  he  b4d  WnUen  to  Mw. 

aud  hiM  m other,  id  wldciijve  hinted 
ti*ar W si  welcome  had  tseen  a cold  onel  The 
Earl  h&  couwn  was  every  thing  that  was  kin  A 
had  ptwnWii  to  introduce  ban  to  Londou  so*, 
ciety,  and  |ireseut  him  at  Court,  and  a$  WhileX 
Me  wa*.;  to  consider  Gitsilewootl  its  his  English 
Home,  Ho,  Had  been  mmt  Ha^y  m his  judg- 
mau?  regarding  hi*  Hawip^hi^.  All 

with  many  ctmtntw  ^pr^irma,  ho  mroie 
|f»  his  ^<tond  diipatotr  to  Vi^nia,  Am!  he 
added,  b>r  n hath  Wen  hinted,  ihal  the  young 
gentleman  did  not  *pdl  at  this  early  time:  with 
especial  iicentaey,  V My  ' 

t\&i  \*  a pertect  Ahjk,"  '■  y-v  J/Iy'.:;-', ‘ 
'tfitk  pretitr  oinne*  nnyttfW  mbtoered 

little  Mr,  Dempster,  at  home  in  VirgirtU.. 

,;The  child  can't  he  foiling  infove  w’ith 
tkisr  angki  he  calls  her!”  cried  out  Mwwdi- 
ain. 

4,IMolj,  pooh!  tuy  niece  Maria  /sfprty 
soys  Madam  EfeTtsoud.  “ I pcrfcH’tljiprflll  m*ol 
lect  her  irhun  IvaB  at  benae—u  great,  gawky;  ! 
carroty  ereatareY  with  a foot  Itko  b pair  nf  bcL 
lowfc1^  Wh^re  fo  truth,  fi^rsooth,  and  who  know- 
ctk  it?  Is  lle&uty  Beautiful,  or  is  it  only  -onr 
eyes  that  make  it  so?  lions  Van  us  sqmat? 
Has  she  got  & splay  foot,  *cd  hair,  and  a crook- 
ed Wk?  Anoint  any  *ye»,  .good'  ,t>irv  Fuck, 
m that  I may  ercr  consider  the  Belovml  CfojwcA 

%puneg<m!  Afove  ftl),  k^ep  <m  anointing  my 

_peeiior«  With  the  very  atrotigevt 
om%tH^o?v  *>  ^ my  noddle  mar  oyet  appear 
^ ^ aud  that  she  may  coutinue  tp 
eai*  with  fresh  roAea  1 

NnWr  tioi  o:hly  was  Marry  Wstfringtou  a fo- 
0*me  ia  tiin  itetiriog-rwphiu  amd  all 
the  kdie^  ef  the  servaotaf-ludl,  hut,  like  murter 

von*  vooeh  ad- 

toestic  circle.  Gumbo  hud  y/f/^ 
pliiihment?.  Be  was  &.i 
hunteman,  blftcjksmtth. 

Veautifoilyv  and.  istiprrjvwl  * 

dor  my  LurtlY  own  Swiss  * ^ : . .!-• 

great  at  cooking  tfjftoy 

and  learned  m^ny  new  4^ " 

IiordN  Frt5»dr  man.  W<- *>\**>  bo*v  i*<- 

»(uhitcly  and  melcHlioujdy  K-s  wt  r!^ct)x 

and  he  song  not  only 'ifa&i^d.' 
often  interning  nirs'-and 

lifter  the  habit  of  bis  pcjUJ^;  -;  : 

fiddle  so-  charmingly  tfu* 
danciiig  in  Cnnlmvom]  Itnil,  and  was  »iyer  wtiL 
come  fo  a gnafia ^ mug  oif  ale  atthe  Thwe 
Uea  iil  the  village  if  he  M*o«id  but  bring  hi* 
fiddle  w i th  :l|  i ru.  He  wai?  good  - natrrred  ufol 
loved  to  play  for  : riling:,  chihflvn,  #0  that 
Air.  Warrington V wr..-  ;u  an i verbal  fovor- 
ite  in  nil  die  CftBtlevrdod  ^ ; 

Now  it  was  not  dafll^ult  for  the  ftdVyilni^ Sfoll' 
folks  to  Jrtirceive  thal  AM,  W.R3  ft,  lian 

which  fm  t undohhhui  iii  *pite  of  all  hi* 

g^od  qualities.  ‘; 

w ben  he  pre  l ended  lo  YCad  out  of  M oil  y a psdta»  - 


rm  vrmmms. 


kft  quite  other  words  than  them  which 

%f*T$*dovrn  In  ibe  bosky  of  which  he  wild  not  dev 
cipher  jjr liable.  A ti^e  protended  to  tttuler* 
stand  musk,  •wlienwpon the  'Swta  valet  brought 
hint  some,  vuid  Master  Gumbo  turned  the  page 
uprieb  dewnu  Thm  imtt&n##  of  |5ii&-bow 
prance  dailjr  urcurred,  ft&d  wer^.$MUent  to  nil 
the  Casttcwood  household.  Tfoy  k'ocw  Gum- 
bo was  a liar,  perk i*fsa  not  thinking  the  \vorm 
of  him  for  this  weakness ; but  they  did  not  know 
how  gmft  ft  iia*  he  w,  and  believed  him 
much  |£$cg  thswi  iboy  had  any  reason  tor  do- 
. supple,  >ht*y  liked  to  be- 
lieve him.  v 

WW^ver  might  be  hit  fty&ugs  pf  wonder 
and  enry  on  fjr^t  viewing  the  splendor  and  com- 

f»3TU  Cff  Ci^l^Vood*  Mr,  fct-pi  Ai* 

nwn^  fco  hiomdf,  awl .t$h m iftdt  ibe  pta<r<*$  park, 
appointment#,  sUfcks,  wy  >Uy.  The  frfrm^b, 

ha  said,  Wnns  r<?ry  w*dh  there  wore  0/ 

thda  ? but  »l  CftstiewiKwi  ift  Vtogtafr  the?  had 
rix  riimjap  tpany v ■ . aflUy : 

e i jiff*  tce^ffimome  to  f&Omu  Mad&tp 

F^momiV  ramiigbs  -were  nmcfr  tintr  thitn  my 
lntd?s — great  deal  more  gold  on  the  panel#. 
As  <W  b£r  gardens,  they  covered  acres,  ami  they 
grew  every  Idad  ftf  flower  and  fruit  under  Ibe 
sun.  i^tte-spptes  and  peaches  ? i%e~app hss 
and  peaches  were  so  common  they  were  given 
to  pigs  in  Jiis  country*  They  had  twenty  forty 
gardener  st  not  white  gardeners,  all  black  gen- 
tlemen, like- hfeecUT  In  the  hon*<*  were  twenty 
forty  gsttitemeit  ti  JrMej* 
ants^Tiovnr  could  remmubu^liow  fnAOjp  Women > 
seri m%\  dere  were  so  mAny  ^ thfkd^n*  were  gft  y 
Wtdpc^rwryftni^isil  af  mUm dr * 
ty«  *rVef;/*a  many  bftddWi  pic  ^ of 

» jlicue  of  eighty 
Bijjghr  than  a jjuitiea,  a piece  sl  eight  was. 
Ttftk  M/*>fArrt  fomhnd  have  twenty  thirty  flimi- 
W :'wkdc  roams  full  of 

s£r&/.'  ^thUv .;M •.f|HV^lh',nd  in'  one,  of 
jksri*  ■ f>"j  '.y  sh  ips,  G urn  bo 

wftd  estates,  cor- 
' #*&  P4jp*>e*i  ftnd 
Was  tiiksr 
0f  course, 
‘tf  *fc*  Lift  •?;),  and  scalped  by 
• ;iad..kfJkd  ever  so  many 

; ip'&fa.Qii  if tiif  irfid  M(v&er:  George,  but 

he  was  Master  B arry's.  boy-Htnd  Master  Harry 
was  q.5  rich— eb,  us  tkb  «vy  erer  be  like.  H e 
wore  black  now,  because  Master  George 
dead  ; but  y^u  should  ?ee  bis  chests  full  of  gold 
clothes,  and  lace,  arid  jewels*,  »t  Bristol.  Of 
course,  Mnster  Harry  was.  the  nebeat  trmn  in 
alt  Yirginlft,  and  might  luo  u twenty  sixty  serv- 
ftTita^  only  he  liked  traveling  with  one  best, 
npd  that  ono,  it  TiCcd  vsarctijy  be  said,  ^bp 
Gtitfilio.  , \ v'^  V’C:,;,;  '•’  ■,  •:  i'' 

This  story  was  not  mtented  at  once,  but  gmd- 
uftjiy  ylitdted  from  Mr.  Gumbo,  who  mi^ht 
lift ve  uttef»>4  some  trifling  contradictions  dimng 
the  progress  of  the  narmtive,  hut  by  the.  ume  he 
had  told  hi*  tale  twice  or  thrice  in  th©  aervawts* 
hall  or ^the  butJer^  private  Apartment,  ht-  v ;a 


pretty  perfect  usd  etrasHtfcxiit  in  his  pert,  end 
knew  ftccura^ly  tb?  nnmhef'  of  riaves  Madam 
Esmond  kept,  end  the  amount  of  income  which 
she  enjoyed.  The  tm%h  is,  that  ns  four  or  five 
negroes  ex^  retpdred  to  do  the  work  of  one  wfifitc 
iTian,  fhe  Amencotr  c^ubfishmem? 

are  much  mor*  numerous  than  in  ours;  »im) 
like  thfr  ho uf  isor  other  Virginfatt  landexl 
juviprieiurit,  Mftdam  Esmond's  mansion  and  sta- 
bles swarmed  with  servants, 

Mr.  Gumbo's  account  of  b w KiUtrejs^ wealth 
and  sple/idor  v/fti  carried  to  fqy  lord  by  hm  lord- 
ship's  trifim  and  to  Madame  do  Bcmitein  and 
my  ladle*,  by  their  respective  wuiting-won^n, 
andf  w«  tnay  foe  mtv,  lost  noticing  m the  tei)- 
ing.  A young  gemlerhun  m England  is  not  rioi 
iesK  liki?d  b^ftnso  Ire  B reputed  to  l*e  tlih  heir 

■ wealth  and  pokt»e*.siotis ; w hen  Lady  ( W- 
tkw*(H>d  mnm  k>  hew r of  llnny’e  prodigmuh  v>:- 
rlift  rejXJtildd  of  her  first  Mol  recep- 
tion of  hiro4  and  of  having  pinched  her  (hiupn- 
urm  till  ft  wm  block  and  bine  for  having 
bceja  uiiioftdetl  lowurd  ihtv  youth  in  too  Friend*. 
if. Was  ic  too  late  to  have  hifti 
hack,  into  those  fair  arms  ? Lady  -Fanny  wm 
wekoihc  to  \Xjf  and  resumed  the  dancing-le£- 
«ons.  The  Countess  would  piny  the  music  with 
kill  her  heart.  But.  how  provoklngl  that  odi- 
PUfi,  Maria  would  alway  s insist  upon 

being  in  the  ream ; and  as  sure  &t  Fanny  walk- 
ed in  the  gnrdcns  or  the  park,  *$o  ture  would  her 
come  tmlitig after  her.  As  for  Madame 
dc.  Bern  stein/.  «li*  JnngK-rd,  and  was  n roused  at 
}htt  iftortV*  ^rrti^  prodigk>Hb  fortune  of  hex  Vir- 
•gl n«< n! ' ;f •rifttM’*,  She  knew  ber  half  cisterns 
of  bosdwe^  Ip  Lop^n.  uadveqr  likely 
uWfti^..  t f th^.  real  stnf^  of  Madam  Esmond's 
fftdpgy  roftticri ; but  she  did  m>jt  rontmdict  the 
rumors  which  Girutbp  and  hU  ^now-semnt* 
had  Ket'Ml0ftfq.4a;d  sfM  tJiit p 3 lit L*  ditcrtod  l;*y 
iho  f.dfeet  wtofch  these  reports  find  Upott  the  be- 
havior of  fcJx^  CiifttJcwood  faiftily  toward  their 

young’ kiTiKcnan.  ; . . 

44  If  Ang  him  \ L he  rich,  hfully  laid  my 
lord  to  his  elder  $isicr.  *^Tbeir  g»wd-hy .tq  our 
chance t with  your  aunt  The  Barone**  will  bo 
sure  to  leave  him  afl  hev  money  to  spite  us,  end 
ticcawsc  be  tioesuH  want  it.  KcverthelcM,  the 
lad  is  a good  bid  enough,  and  it  h uut  hi*  fqtdi 
being  riettvyr/u  knowd’ 

il  He  is  yfry  rittipJe  ai>4  modest  In  habits 
for  one  so  rrealthyt,rt  remarks  Maria. 

41B.irh  poopte  ofteo  xte  #bt"  4«jfs  mj  lord. 
If  I weri?  rich  L idterf  think  I would  bo  the 
pxmiwt  miA" r,  >u?d  live  in  rags  and  oh  a Crust 
Depend  m $t  there  is  .go  plensure*  so  enduring 
I as  mofffty-geuVhg.  |t  g.ro\v&  <m  you,  smd  In- 
crenses  with  nld  sgb.  But  becttiira  1 om  a< 
poor  as  LarvAty^  X dfftsfe  in  parplo  and  fine  linen, 
and  fure  sumptuously  ctery  day." 

Maria  wrnfc  Ia  the  hook-raorx»  and  got  1 he 
•*  * .If  btbry  of  Vnysinta,"  by  IL  B Gent— and. read 
therein  wVmt  ao  admirable  dimtue  ft  wa*,  and 
how  ail  kir»d>  of  fruit:  and  corn  grew  in  that 
province,  and  *hfU  noble  riiera  w>etie  thase  of 
Fotornac  nod  Happalianna,  uboutiding  iza  ail 
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$ori$  of  fish.  And  she  wondered  whether  the 
climate  would  agree  with  her,  and  whether  her 
aunt  would  like  her?  And  Harry  was  sure  his 
mother  would  adore  her,  so  would  Mountain. 
And  when  he  was  asked  about  the  number  of 
his  mothers  servants,  he  said  they  certainly  had 
more  servants  than  are  seen  in  England — he  did 
not  know  how  many.  But  the  negroes  did  not 


do  near  ns  much  work  as  English  servants  did : 
hence  the  necessity  of  keeping  so  great  a num- 
ber. As  for  some  others  of  Gumbo’s  details 
which  were  brought  to  him,  he  laughed  and 
said  the  boy  was  wonderful  as  a romancer,  and 
in  telling  such  stories  be  supposed  was  tiding  to 
speak  out  for  the  honor  of  the  family. 

So  Harry  wh*  modest  us  well  as  rich  l His 
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denials  only  served  to  confirm  his  relatives' 
opinion  regarding  his  splendid  expectations. 
More  and  more  the  Countess  and  the  ladies 
were  friendly  irnd  affectionate  with  him.  More 
and  more  Mr.  Will  betted  with  him,  and  wanted 
to  sell  him  bargains.  Harry's  simple  dress  and 
^ equipage  only  served  to  confirm  his  friends’  idea 
of  his  wealth.  To  see  a young  man  of  his  rank 
and  means  with  but  one  servant,  and  without 
horses  or  a carriage  of  his  own — what  modesty ! 
When  he  went  to  London  he  would  cut  a better 
figure?  Of  course  he  would.  Castlewood  would 
introduce  him  to  the  test  society  in  the  capital, 
and  he  would  appear  as  he  ought  to  appear  at 
St.  James's.  No  man  could  be  more  pleasant, 
wicked,  lovely,  obsequious,  than  the  worthy 
chaplain,  Mr.  Sampson.  How  proud  he  would 
be  if  he  could  show  his  young  friend  a little  of 
London  life ! — if  he  could  warn  rogues  off  him, 
and  keep  him  out  of  the  way  of  harm ! Mr. 
Sampson  was  very  kind ; every  body  was  very 
kind.  Harry  liked  quite  well  the  respect  that 
was  paid  to  him.  As  Madam  Esmond's  son  he 
thought  perhaps  it  was  his  due ; and  took  for 
granted  that  he  was  the  personage  which  his 
family  imagined  him  to  be.  How  should  he 
know  better,  who  had  never  as  yet  seen  any 
place  but  his  own  province,  and  why  should  he 
not  respect  his  own  condition  when  other  people 
respected  it  so  ? So  all  the  little  knot  of  people 
at  Castlewood  House,  and  from  these  the  people 
in  Castlewood  village,  and  from  thence  the  peo- 
ple in  the  whole  country,  chose  to  imagine  that 
Mr.  Harry  Esmond  Warrington  was  the  heir  of 
immense  wealth,  and  a gentleman  of  very  great 
importance,  because  his  negro  valet  told  lies 
about  him  in  the  servants’  hall. 

Harry's  aunt,  Madame  de  Bernstein,  after  a 
week  or  two,  began  to  tire  of  Castlewood  and 
the  inhabitants  of  that  mansion,  and  the  neigh- 
bors who  came  to  visit  them.  This  clever  wo- 
man tired  of  most  things  and  people  sooner  or 
later.  So  she  took  to  nodding  and  sleeping 
over  the  chaplain's  stories,  and  to  doze  at  her 
whist  and  over  her  dinner,  and  to  be  very  snap- 
pish and  sarcastic  in  her  conversation  with  her 
Esmond  nephews  and  nieces,  hitting  out  blows 
at  my  lord  and  his  brother  the  jockey,  and  my 
ladies  widowed  and  unmarried,  who  winced 
under  her  scornful  remarks,  and  bore  them  as 
they  best  might.  The  cook,  whom  she  had  so 
praised  on  first  coming,  now  gave  her  no  satis- 
faction ; the  wine  was  corked,  the  house  was 
damp,  dreary,  and  full  of  drafts,  the  doors  would 
not  shut,  and  the  chimneys  were  smoky.  She 
began  to  think  the  Tunbridge  waters  were 
very  necessary  for  her,  and  ordered  the  doctor, 
who  came  to  her  from  the  neighboring  town 
of  Hexton,  to  order  those  waters  for  her  ben- 
efit. 

44 1 wish  to  Heaven  she  would  go  1”  growled 
my  lord,  who  was  the  most  independent  mem- 
ber of  his  family.  44  She  may  go  to  Tunbridge, 
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or  she  may  go  to  Bath,  or  she  may  go  to  Jeri- 
cho for  me.” 

44  Shall  Fanny  and  I come  with  you  to  Tun- 
bridge ? dear  Baroness !”  asked  Lady  Castlewood 
of  her  sister-in-law. 

“Not  for  worlds,  my  dear!  The  doctor  or- 
ders me  absolute  quiet,  and  if  you  came  I should 
have  the  knocker  going  all  day,  and  Fanny's 
lovers  would  never  be  out  of  the  house,”  an- 
swered the  Baroness,  who  was  quite  weary  of 
Lady  Castlewood's  company. 

44 1 wish  I could  be  of  any  service  to  my 
aunt!”  said  the  sentimental  lady,  Maria,  de- 
murely. 

44 My  good  child,  what  can  you  do  for  me? 
Ton  can  not  play  piquet  so  well  as  my  maid, 
and  I have  heard  all  your  songs  till  I am  per- 
fectly tired  of  them.  One  of  the  gentlemen 
might  go  with  me ; at  least,  make  the  journey, 
and  see  me  safe  from  highwaymen.” 

44  Tm  sure,  ma’am,  I shall  be  glad  to  ride 
with  you,”  said  Mr.  Will. 

Oh|  not  you  I I don’t  want  you,  William,” 
cried  the  young  man’s  aunt.  “Why  do  not 
you  offer ; and  where  are  your  American  man- 
ners, you  ungracious  Harry  Warrington? 
Don’t  swear,  Will.  Horry  is  much  better 
company  than  you  are,  and  much  better  ton 
too,  Sir.” 

44 Tong,  indeed;  confound  his  tong,”  growled 
envious  Will.to  himself. 

44 1 dare  say  I shall  be  tired  of  him,  as  I am 
of  other  folks,”  continued  the  Baroness.  44 1 
have  scarcely  seen  Harry  at  all  these  last  days. 
You  shall  ride  with  me  to  Tunbridge.” 

At  this  direct  appeal,  and  to  no  one’s  won- 
der more  than  that  of  his  aunt,  Mr.  Harry  War- 
rington blushed  and  hemmed  and  ha’d : and  at 
length  said,  44 1 have  promised  my  cousin  Cas- 
tlewood to  go  over  to  Hexton  Petty  Sessions 
with  him  to-morrow.  He  thinks  I should  see 
how  the  Courts  here  are  conducted — and—- and 
the  partridge  shooting  will  soon  begin,  and  I 
have  promised  to  be  here  for  that,  ma’am.” 
Saying  which  words,  Harry  Warrington  looked 
as  red  as  a poppy,  while  Lady  Maria  held  her 
meek  face  downward,  and  nimbly  plied  her 
needle. 

44  You  actually  refuse  to  go  with  me  to  Tun- 
bridge Wells?”  called  out  Madame  Bernstein, 
her  eyes  lightening,  and  her  face  flushing  up 
withJmger,  too. 

44 Not  to  ride  with  you,  ma’am;  that  I will 
do  with  all  my  heart ; but  to  stay  there — I have 
promised.  . . .” 

44 Enough,  enough,  Sir!  I can  go  alone, 
and  don’t  want  your  escort”  And  the  irate 
old  lady  rustled  out  of  the  room. 

The  Castlewood  family  looked  at  each  other 
with  wonder.  Will  whistled.  Lady  Castle- 
wood glanced  at  Fanny,  as  much  as  to  say,  his 
chance  is  over  now.  Lady  Maria  never  lifted 
up  her  eyes  from  her  tambour-frame. 
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THE  STATUE  IN  CLAY. 


“lyAKE  me  a statue,”  said  the  King, 
ill  “Of  marble  white  as  snow; 

It  must  be  pure  enough  to  stand 

Before  my  throne,  at  my  right  hand, 

The  niche  is  waiting,  go!” 

The  sculptor  heard  the  King’s  command, 
And  went  upon  his  way: 

He  had  no  marble,  but  he  went, 

With  willing  hands,  and  high  intent, 

To  mould  his  thoughts  in  clay. 

Day  after  day  he  wrought  the  clay, 

But  knew  not  what  he  wrought: 

He  sought  the  help  of  heart  and  brain, 

But  could  not  make  the  riddle  plain. 

It  lay  beyond  his  thought. 

To-day  the  statue  seemed  to  grow, 
To-morrow  it  stood  still ; 

The  third  day  all  was  well  again : 

Thus,  year  by  year,  in  joy  and  pain, 

He  wrought  his  Masters  will. 


At  last  his  life-long  work  was  done — 

It  was  a happy  day : 

He  took  his  statue  to  the  King, 

But  trembled  like  a guilty  thing, 

Because  it  was  but  clay! 

“Where  is  my  statue?”  asked  the  King. 

“Here,  Lord,”  the  sculptor  said. 
“But  I commanded  marble.”  “True; 
But  lacking  that,  what  could  I do 
But  mould  in  claf  instead?” 

“Thou  shalt  not  unrewarded  go, 

Since  thou  hast  done  thy  best; 

Thy  statue  shall  acceptance  win, 

It  shall  be  as  it  should  hare  been, 

For  I will  do  the  rest.” 

Ho  touched  the  statue,  and  it  changed ; 

The  clay  falls  off,  and  lo  1 
A marble  shape  before  Him  stands, 

The  perfect  work  of  heavenly  hands, 

An  angel  pure  as  snow! 
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UNITED  STATES. 

THE  affairs  of  Kansas,  which  have  engrossed  a 
large  share  of  public  attention  during  the 
month  over  which  our  Record  extends,  appear  to  be 
approaching  a crisis.  The  vote  upon  the  Constitu- 
tion, as  ordered  by  the  Convention,  was  taken  on 
the  21st  of  December ; 5143  votes  were  given  for 
“the  Constitution  with  slavery,”  and  569 for  “the 
Constitution  with  no  slavery ;”  the  Free  State  par- 
ty refusing  almost  unanimously  to  vote  at  all.  On 
the  4th  of  January  the  vote  upon  the  Constitution 
ordered  by  the  Territorial  Legislature  was  taken, 
with  the  following  result : “ Against  the  Constitu- 
tion,” about  11,000;  “Constitution  with  slavery,” 
150 ; “ Constitution  with  no  slavery,”  24 ; the  pro- 
slaver}'  party,  in  this  case,  refusing  to  vote.  On 
the  same  day  the  State  election,  under  the  Lecomp- 
ton  Constitution,  was  held.  The  official  returns 
have  not  been  made  out,  and  the  political  complex- 
ion of  the  Legislature  is  uncertain ; but  the  Free 
Soil  candidates  for  State  officers  claimed  a major- 
ity. The  Convention  by  which  they  were  nomi- 
nated had  passed  a resolution  that  “ in  accepting 
the  nominations,  the  candidates  will  be  considered 
as  pledged,  should  the  Constitution  be  approved  by 
Congress,  to  adopt  and  execute  immediate  meas- 
ures for  enabling  the  people,  through  a new  Con- 
stitutional Convention,  to  obtain  such  a Constitu- 
tion as  the  people  shall  approve.”  These  officers- 
elect — George  W.  Smith,  Governor,  W.  Y.  Roberts, 
Lieutenant-Governor , P.  C.  Schuyler,  Secretary  of 
State,  A.  J.  Mead,  Treasurer,  and  Joel  H.  Goodin, 
Auditor,  addressed  a remonstrance  and  petition  to 
Congress,  asserting  that  the  Constitution  under 
which  they  were  elected  was  framed  by  a Conven- 
tion chosen  by  a minority  of  the  people,  under  a 
law  which  disfranchised  the  whole  people  of  one 
half  of  the  counties,  and  deprived  the  great  bulk  of 
the  citizens  of  the  other  counties  of  the  right  of  suf- 
frage;—that  this  Convention  framed  a Constitu- 
tion repugnant  to  the  wishes  and  opinions  of  the 
people ; which  was  not  submitted  to  a fair  vote, 


since  all  who  voted  were  obliged  to  vote  for  the 
Constitution  at  all  events ; and  that  consequently 
eight-tenths  of  the  citizens  refused  to  vote  at  all  on 
the  21st  of  December.  They  further  allege  that  of 
the  majority  of  5574  votes  returned  as  given  in  fa- 
vor of  “ the  Constitution  with  slavery,”  more  than 
half  were  obtained  in  three  very  sparsely  settled 
precincts,  two  of  which,  giving  more  than  2000 
votes,  were  in  the  Shawnee  reserve,  upon  lands  not 
legally  open  for  settlement;  that  not  more  than 
2000  bcna  fide  citizens  of  Kansas  cast  their  votes  in 
favor  of  the  Lecompton  Constitution.  In  view  of 
these  circumstances,  and  of  the  fact  that  at  the 
election  on  the  4th  of  January  the  Constitution  was 
rejected  by  an  overwhelming  majority,  the  officers 
elected  under  that  Constitution  pray  that  “Con- 
gress will  not  admit  Kansas  into  the  Union  under 
the  said  Constitution,  and  thus  force  upon  an  un- 
willing people  an  organic  law  against  their  ex- 
pressed will,  and  in  violation  of  every  principle  of 
popular  government.” — Mr.  Stanton,  late  Secretary 
and  Acting  Governor  of  the  Territory,  has  put  forth 
an  address  defending  the  general  measures  of  Gov- 
ernor Walker,  and  his  own  act  in  convening  the 
Territorial  Legislature,  in  consequence  of  which  he 

was  removed  by  the  President. Governor  Wise, 

of  Virginia,  in  a letter  addressed  to  the  Tammany 
Society  of  New  York,  takes  ground  very  decidedly 
against  the  validity  of  the  Lecompton  Constitution, 
upon  the  ground  that  the  Convention  which  framed 
it  was  bound  to  submit  it  for  adoption  or  rejection. 
The  alleged  submission,  he  says,  was  “ex  parte;  it 
was  all  on  one  side ; it  was,  in  gambling  phrase, 
the  foul  4 Heads  I win,  and  tails  you  lose.’  The 
Constitution  was  obliged  to  be  adopted,  with  the 
clause  or  without  the  clause.  The  vote  was  bound  / 
to  be  for  the  Constitution.’  It  was  all  pro  and  no 
con;  and  was  no  submission  to  an  election  at  all. 

So  far  as  slavery  is  concerned,  it  made  the 

case  worse  against  that  species  of  property  to  sub- 
mit the  slavery  clause  alone  to  the  election  of  the 
people.  Why  discriminate  in  respect  to  that  ‘ pe- 
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culiar  institution  ?'  Is  it  because  it  is  peculiar  ? 
If  we  contend  for  any  thing  especially,  it  is  that 
onr  property  shall  not  be  distinguished  or  discrim- 
inated from  other  property  in  legislation.  Con- 
gress/' he  says,  ought  to  accept  the  Constitution, 
“ subject  to  a fair  and  legal  vote  of  the  people  of 
Kansas,  according  to  a law  to  be  prescribed  by  the 
Territorial  Legislature ; if  they  adopt  it,  to  admit 
her  into  the  Union  ipso  facto ; and  if  they  reject  it, 
to  leave  the  people  of  Kansas,  in  their  own  way, 
to  organize  another  Convention  and  to  submit 
another  Constitution  to  Congress  for  approval." 

The  Lecompton  Constitution  having  reached  the 
President,  he  transmitted  it  to  Congress  on  the  2d 
of  February,  accompanied  by  an  elaborate  Message, 
reviewing  the  whole  subject  of  the  controversy. 
The  President  says  that  a great  delusion  seems  to 
pervade  the  public  mind  in  relation  to  the  condition 
of  parties  in  Kansas.  It  furnishes  no  adequate 
idea  of  the  state  of  things  to  represent  two  violent 
political  parties  divided  on  the  question  of  slavery, 
as  we  speak  of  Buch  parties  in  the  States.  The  di- 
viding line  is  between  those  who  are  loyal  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  and  those  who 
have  endeavored  to  destroy  its  existence  by  force 
and  usurpation  — between  those  who  sustain,  and 
those  who  have  done  all  in  their  power  to  overthrow 
the  Territorial  Government  established  by  Con- 
gress, and  who  would  have  succeeded  but  for  the 
presence  of  the  troops  of  the  United  States.  The 
revolutionary  proceedings  in  Kansas  are  detailed 
at  length ; and  the  refusal  to  vote  upon  the  accept- 
ance of  the  Constitution,  as  provided  in  the  Schedule 
to  that  document,  is  ascribed  to  a determination  on 
the  part  of  the  disaffected  to  sanction  no  Constitu- 
tion except  that  framed  at  Topeka.  Had  the 
whole  Lecompton  Constitution  been  submitted 
to  them,  they  would  have  voted  against  it,  not 
upon  its  own  merits,  but  simply  because  they  had 
ever  resisted  the  authority  of  the  Government,  au- 
thorized by  Congress,  from  which  it  emanated. 
The  President  proceeds  to  argue  in  favor  of  the 
law  under  which  the  Constitution  was  framed ; 
quotes  from  Governor  Walker’s  Message  to  show 
that  those  who  refusgd  to  vote  for  delegates  were 
clearly  forewarned  of  the  consequences  of  suffering 
the  election  to  go  against  them  by  default,  and 
have  no  right  to  complain  of  the  result.  In  sub- 
mitting the  slavery  clause  to  the  people,  the  Con- 
vention did  all  that  was  required  of  them  by  the 
organic  law.  This  was  the  only  question  which 
occupied  the  public  mind.  For  his  own  part,  when 
he  instructed  Governor  Walker,  in  general  terms, 
in  favor  of  submitting  the  Constitution  to  the  peo- 
ple, he  had  no  object  in  view  except  the  all-absorb- 
ing question  of  Slavery.  The  people  of  Kansas 
might,  indeed,  have  required  the  Convention  to 
submit  the  entire  Constitution  to  the  popular  vote ; 
bat  they  had  not  done  so,  and  the  only  remedy  is 
that  which  exists  in  all  similar  cases ; the  people 
having  always  the  power  to  change  the  Constitu- 
tion or  laws  at  their  pleasure.  At  the  election  in 
December,  the  opponents  of  Slavery  had  the  pow- 
er, if  they  were  in  the  majority,  of  deciding  the 
question  in  their  own  way ; but  they  again  suffered 
the  election  to  pass  by  default.  But,  on  the  4th  of 
January,  a wiser  spirit  prevailed  among  these  peo- 
ple, and  a large  majority  of  them  voted,  under  the 
Lecompton  Constitution,  for  State  officers,  Mem- 
bers of  the  Legislature,  and  a Member  of  Congress. 
The  people  of  Kansas  having  thus,  in  their  own 
way,  and  in  accordance  with  the  organic  law, 


framed  a Constitution,  and  elected  officers  under  it, 
ask  admission  into  the  Union.  The  President  de- 
clares himself  to  be  decidedly  in  favor  of  this  ad- 
mission, and  thus  terminating  tho  Kansas  question. 
“ By  thus  localizing  the  question  of  Slavery,**  he 
says,  “and  confining  it  to  the  people  who  are  im- 
mediately concerned,  every  patriot  anxiously  ex- 
pected that  this  question  would  be  banished  from 
the  hails  of  Congress,  where  it  has  always  exerted 
a banbful  influence  throughout  tho  country."  The 
President  then  argues  that,  if  the  people  of  Kansas 
desire  the  abolition  of  slavery  within  the  State, 
there  is  no  mode  by  which  it  can  be  so  speedily  ef- 
fected as  by  its  admission  into  the  Union.  The 
people  will  then  be  paramount,  and  can  alter  the 
Constitution  at  pleasure.  The  Legislature,  at  its 
first  session,  may,  if  it  chooses,  provide  for  a Con- 
vention for  that  purpose.  Even  could  the  provi- 
sion for  altering  the  Constitution  in  1864  be  con- 
strued into  a prohibition  to  make  such  change  pre- 
vious to  that  time  it  would  l>e  wholly  unavailing. 
The  people  can  not  impose  fetters  upon  their  own 
power  which  they  can  not  afterward  remove.  If 
they  could  do  this,  they  could  tie  their  own  hands 
for  a hundred  j’ears  as  well  as  for  ten.  All  polit- 
ical power  is  inherent  in  the  people,  and  they  can 
alter,  reform,  or  abolish  their  form  of  government 
in  such  manner  as  they  think  proper.  The  State 
of  New  York  is  now  governed  by  a Constitution 
framed  and  established  in  direct  opposition  to  a 
mode  prescribed  by  a previous  Constitution.  The 
Message  concludes  by  adverting  to  the  evils  which 
will  result  from  a refusal  to  admit  Kansas  into 
the  Union,  under  the  Lecompton  Constitution. 
“ Should  the  agitation  be  again  revived,"  he  says  ; 
“ should  the  people  of  sister  States  again  be  es- 
tranged from  each  other  with  more  than  their  for- 
mer bitterness,  this  will  arise  from  a cause,  so  far 
as  the  interests  of  Kansas  are  concerned,  more  tri- 
fling and  insignificant  than  has  ever  stirred  the  el- 
ements of  a great  people  into  commotion.  To  the 
people  of  Kansas  the  only  practical  difference  be- 
tween admission  and  rejection  depends  simply 
upon  tho  fact  whether  they  can  themselves  more 
speedily  change  their  present  Constitution  if  it 
does  not  accord  with  the  will  of  the  majority,  or 
frame  a second  Constitution  to  be  submitted  to 
Congress  hereafter.  A small  difference  of  time  is 
not  of  the  least  importance  w’hen  contrasted  with 
the  evils  which  must  necessarily  result  to  the 
whole  country  from  the  revival  of  the  slavery 
agitation.  But  in  proportion  to  its  insignificance, 
so  far  as  may  affect  a few  thousand  inhabitants  of 
Kansas,  who  have  from  the  beginning  resisted  the 
Constitution  and  the  laws,  the  rejection  of  the 
Constitution  will  be  so  much  the  more  keenly  felt 
by  the  people  of  fourteen  States  of  the  Union, 
where  slavery  is  recognized  under  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.”  But,  adds  the  President, 
“ the  speedy  admission  of  Kansas  into  the  Union 
will  restore  peace  and  quiet  to  the  whole  country ; 
the  excitement  once  localized  would  die  away  for 
want  of  outside  aliment.  Besides,  I shall  then  be 
enabled  to  withdraw  the  troops  from  Kansas,  and 
employ  them  upon  a service  where  they  are  much 
needed.  Acting  upon  reliable  information  I have 
been  obliged  in  some  degree  to  interfere  writh  tho 
expedition  to  Utah,  in  order  to  keep  down  tho  re- 
bellion in  Kansas,  which  has  involved  very  heavy 
expense  to  the  Government.  Kansas  once  admit- 
ted, it  is  believed  there  will  no  longer  be  occasion 
there  for  troops."  “ The  dark  and  ominous  clouds 
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now  impending  orcr  the  Union/’  saysthe  President, 
in  conclusion,  41 1 conscientiously  believe  will  be 
dissipated  with  honor  to  every  portion  of  it  by  the 
admission  of  Kansas  during  the  present  session  of 
Congress;  whereas,  if  she  should  be  rejected,  I 
greatly  fear  these  clouds  will  become  darker  and 
more  ominous  than  ever  yet  threatened  the  Con* 
stitution  and  the  Union.” — In  the  Senate,  after  an 
animated  debate,  the  Message  of  the  President  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Territories.  An 
amendment,  offered  by  Mr.  Wilson,  instructing  the 
Committee  to  inquire  into  the  number  and  legality 
of  the  votes  given  in  Kansas,  was  rejected  by  a 
majority  of  28  to  22.  In  the  House,  Mr.  Stephens 
of  Georgia  moved  that  the  Message  be  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Territories ; Mr.  Harris  of  Illi- 
nois moved  an  amendment  that  it  be  referred  to  a 
Select  Committee  of  fifteen,  with  instructions  to 
inquire  into  all  the  facts  connected  with  the  forma* 
tion  of  the  Constitution,  and  its  accordance  with 
the  wishes  of  the  people  of  Kansas.  After  a ses- 
sion which  lasted  all  the  night  of  Friday  the  6th, 
the  House  adjourned  at  64  a.m.  on  Saturday 
morning,  with  the  understanding  that  the  question 
should  be  taken  without  debate  on  Monday.  The 
question  being  called  for,  Mr.  Stephens’s  resolution 
was  lost,  by  a vote  of  114  to  118,  and  Mr.  Harris’s 
amendment  was  agreed  to  by  116  to  111.  The 
question  of  reference  was  regarded  as  a test  in  both 
Houses  -,  and  the  Administration  succeeded  in  the 
Senate,  but  was  defeated  in  the  House. — During 
the  debate  in  the  House,  a personal  collision  occur- 
red between  Mr.  Keitt  of  South  Carolina,  and  Mr. 
Grow  of  Pennsylvania,  in  which  a number  of  other 
members  were  involved,  while  attempting  to  pre- 
serve the  peace.  Mr.  Keitt  subsequently  apolo- 
gized to  the  House,  acknowledging  that  he  was  the 
aggressor. 

Apart  from  Kansas  and  Nicaragua,  the  most  im- 
portant measures  before  Congress  have  been  the 
bills  for  the  Admission  of  Minnesota  into  the  Union 
under  the  Constitution  duly  framed  and  transmit- 
ted to  Congress ; and  the  bill  for  the  increase  of  the 
army.  Even  here,  the  inevitable  Kansas  element 
obtrudes  itself.  Upon  the  one  hand  a determina- 
tion is  manifested  to  make  the  admission  of  Minne- 
sota dependent  upon  that  of  Kansas ; while  upon 
the  other,  the  increase  of  the  army,  rendered  ne- 
cessary by  the  rebellion  in  Utah,  is  opposed  upon 
the  ground  that  it  will  put  additional  forces  at  the 
disposal  of  the  President,  to  be  employed  in  Kan- 
sas.  The  bill  for  the  admission  of  Minnesota,  re- 

ported in  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Douglas  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Territories,  provides  that  this  Territory 
shall  be  admitted  into  the  Union  on  an  equal  foot- 
ing with  the  original  States  in  all  respects  whatev- 
er ; and  that  the  6tate  shall  be  entitled  to  one  Rep- 
resentative in  Congress,  and  such  additional  repre- 
sentatives as  the  population  may  show  they  are 
entitled  to  acoording  to  the  present  ratio  of  repre- 
sentation, leaving  the  House  to  ascertain  the  num- 
ber when  the  full  returns  of  the  census  shall  be  re- 
ceived, presuming  that  the  residue  of  the  returns 
will  be  received  by  the  time  the  bill  shall  become  a 
law.  The  ascertained  population  is  136,461,  with 
seven  counties  and  part  of  another  to  hear  from. 

Dispatches  and  letters  from  the  army  in  Utah 
have  been  received  up  to  the  middle  of  December. 
The  greater  portion  of  the  troops  had  been  concen- 
trated in  winter  quarters  at  and  about  Fort  Brid- 
get The  march  to  this  place  had  cost  the  loss  of 
a large  number  of  animals ; but  the  troops  were  in 


good  health  and  spirits,  with  supplies  sufficient  to 
last  until  spring,  when  they  would  be  able  to  ad- 
vance upon  Salt  Lake  City. 

The  President  has  sent  a Message  to  the  Senate 
in  relation  to  the  capture  of  Walker.  He  says  that 
in  capturing  him  and  his  command  after  they  had 
landed  upon  the  soil  of  Nicaragua,  Commodore 
Paulding  committed  a great  error ; but  that  it  was 
done  with  pure  motives,  and  in  the  sincere  convic- 
tion that  ho  was  promoting  the  interests  and  vindi- 
cating the  honor  of  his  country ; that  Nicaragua  had 
sustained  no  injury,  and  would  not  complain,  and 
that  the  invaders  had  no  right  to  complain  in  her 
name.  The  expedition  of  W alker,  he  says,  was  an 
invitation  to  reckless  and  lawless  men  to  rob,  plun- 
der, and  murder  the  unoffending  citizens  of  neigh- 
boring States,  and  deserves  the  severest  penalties  in- 
flicted by  our  laws.  This  Message,  and  a resolution 
offered  by  Mr.  Doolittle  to  present  a medal  to  Com- 
modore Paulding,  elicited  warm  debates,  in  which 
several  Democratic  Senators  took  decided  ground 
against  the  views  of  the  President.  Prominent 
among  these  were  Mr.  Brown  of  Mississippi,  Mr. 
Pugh  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Slidell  of  Louisiana.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  presented  a report  upon 
Central  American  affairs,  concluding  with  resolu- 
tions affirming  that  no  further  provisions  are  ne- 
cessary to  enable  the  President  to  cause  arrests  and 
seizures  to  be  made  upon  the  high  seas  for  viola- 
tions of  the  Neutrality  Laws ; and  declaring  that, 
although  the  arrest  of  Walker’s  men,  when  beyond 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  was  without 
warrant  of  law,  still,  44  in  view  of  the  circumstan- 
ces attending  it,  and  its  result  in  taking  away  from 
a territory  and  state  in  amity  with  the  United 
States  American  citizens  who  were  there  with 
hostile  intent,  it  may  not  call  for  further  censure, 
than  as  it  might  hereafter  be  drawn  into  precedent 
if  suffered  to  pass  without  remark.” 

That  portion  of  the  troops  of  Walker,  who  under 
the  command  of  Colonel  Anderson  had  ascended 
the  River  San  Juan,  and  taken  Fort  Castillo,  sur- 
rendered to  the  United  States  vessels,  and  have 
been  brought  back  to  this  country.  Walker,  after 
being  released  from  the  custody  of  the  United  States 
Marshal,  addressed  a letter  to  the  President,  com- 
plaining of  the  treatment  he  had  received,  demand- 
ing redress,  and  avowing  his  determination  to  per- 
severe at  all  hazards  in  his  attempt  to  regain  his 
ascendency  in  Nicaragua.  He  then  proceeded  to 
the  South,  where  he  has  been  welcomed  with  great 
enthusiasm.  At  Mobile  a public  meeting  was  held, 
where  he  made  a speech,  affirming  that  while  pre- 
paring to  return  to  Nicaragua  his  proposed  expedi- 
tion was  virtually  sanctioned  by  the  Government 
of  the  United  States ; that  a member  of  the  Cabi- 
net, whose  name  he  does  not  give,  advised  him  as 
to  the  best  point  at  which  to  land,  and  assured  him 
that  American  vessels  of  war  would  prevent  all  in- 
terference on  the  part  of  the  British : — that  subse- 
quently he  was  informed  by  a member  of  the  Cab- 
inet that  the  President  had  changed  his  views  in 
respect  to  the  Nicaragua  expedition  ; but  suggest- 
ed that  he  should  offer  his  services  to  the  President 
of  Mexico,  and  bring  about  a war  with  Spain,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  a descent  upon  Cuba.  He 
implies  that  he  would  not  accede  to  this  sugges- 
tion, because  if  Cuba  were  to  fall  into  the  hands 
of  Mexico  it  would  become  a Free  State ; and  the 
Sonth  desired  the  acquisition  of  that  island  with  its 
present  social  condition  unimpaired.  He  denies 
that  he  has  violated  the  laws  of  the  United  States, 
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and  says  that  his  only  crime  is  that  he  was  born  in 
the  South  and  has  endeavored  to  advance  her  inter* 
ests. 

SOUTHERN  AMERICA. 

The  “Plan  of  Tacubaya,”  as  the  movement  is 
denominated  by  which  Comonfort  assumed  the 
Dictatorship  of  Mexico,  has  not  given  quiet  to  that 
conntry.  It  seems  to  have  been  forced  upon  the 
President  by  a portion  of  the  army  under  the  com- 
mand of  General  Zuloagp.  On  the  11th  of  Janu- 
ary, three  weeks  after  the  adoption  of  the  plan,  two 
different  revolutionary  movements  took  place  in  the 
capital,  one  headed  by  Zuloaga,  in  opposition  to 
the  dictatorship  of  Comonfort.  After  a week's 
fighting  in  the  streets  a temporary  armistice  was 
agreed  npon,  in  the  hope  that  some  adjustment 
might  be  made.  As  each  party  demanded  the  sur- 
render of  the  other,  and  the  exile  of  its  leaders,  no- 
thing was  effected.  Hostilities  were  resumed,  and 
were  continued  up  to  the  19th  of  January,  the  date 
of  our  latest  intelligence  from  the  capital.  From 
every  section  of  the  country  we  have  tidings  of 
movements  hostile  to  the  Plan  of  Tacubaya ; and 
anarchy  prevails  ever}*  where.  A portion  of  the 
malcontents  wish  to  bring  bock  Santa  Anna,  who 
appears  to  be  biding  his  time.  Writing  from  Tur. 
baco,  in  New  Granada,  he  has  put  forth  an  indig 
nant  denial  of  the  charge  made  by  General  Pillow, 
that  he  had  been  bribed  by  General  Scott. 

The  dispute  between  Costa  Rica  and  Nicaragua 
has  been  adjusted,  by  a treaty  which  settles  the 
boundaries  of  the  two  states,  and  gives  to  them  a 
kind  of  joint  jurisdiction  over  the  Transit  Route 
across  the  Isthmus. 

EUROPE. 

In  England  the  chief  topic  of  public  interest  has 
been  the  approaching  marriage  of  the  Princess  Roy- 
al with  Prince  Frederick  William  of  Prussia,  which 
was  to  be  celebrated  on  the  25th  of  January,  two 
days  later  than  our  latest  dates.  The  Prince  ar- 
rived in  England  on  the  19th  to  claim  his  bride.  A 
great  array  of  distinguished  visitors,  among  whom 
are  the  King  of  the  Belgians  and  many  Prussian 
princes,  are  guests  at  the  British  Court. A pa- 

tent raising  General  Havelock  to  the  baronetcy  was 
ordered  to  be  made  out  on  the  day  subsequent  to 
his  death  in  India.  The  dignity  has  been  conferred 
upon  his  son,  and  his  widow  has  been  declared  en- 
titled to  all  the  honors  which  she  w ould  have  en- 
joyed had  her  husband  survived. 

An  attempt  was  made  on  the  evening  of  January 
14th  to  assassinate  the  Emperor  of  France.  As 
the  imperial  carriage  was  approaching  the  Opera 
House  three  bombs  were  thrown  at  it  in  rapid 
succession.  These  exploded,  scattering  fragments 
and  missiles  in  every  direction.  The  last  bomb 
burst  directly  beneath  the  carriage,  shattering  the 
under  part  and  the  front.  Two  of  the  horses  were 
killed,  and  the  coachman  was  wounded.  Within 
the  carriage  were  the  Emperor,  the  Empress,  and 
General  Roguet,  the  aid-de-camp  in  waiting.  A 
fragment  of  shell  passed  through  the  hat  of  the 
Emperor,  and  his  face  was  slightly  wounded  by  a 
bit  of  glass  from  the  window.  The  Empress  was 
also  slightly  wounded  in  the  same  manner.  Gen- 
eral Roguet  was  wounded  in  the  back  of  the  head. 
A superintendent  of  police,  who  was  standing  at 
the  door  of  the  carriage,  was  dangerously  hurt. 
The  street  was  filled  with  spectators.  Nearly  one 
hundred  and  fifty  persons  were  wounded,  of  whom 
six  have  died.  Just  before  the  first  explosion  one 
of  the  police  recognized  an  Italian  refugee,  named 


Piorri,  who  had  been  expelled  from  France  in  1852. 
He  was  arrested,  and  on  his  person  were  found  a 
revolver,  a dagger,  and  a bomb.  Upon  hearing 
the  explosion  he  exclaimed,  “ Do  what  you  like 
with  me  — I am  content  — the  blow  is  struck!” 
Three  other  Italians,  named  Orsini,  Rudio,  and  Go- 
mez, were  subsequently  arrested.  Orsini  is  the 
man  the  narrative  of  whose  wonderful  escape  from 
prison  at  Mantua  excited  much  attention  some 
months  ago,  an  abstract  of  which  appeared  at  the 
time  in  this  Magazine.  He  acknowledged  that  he 
had  thrown  one  of  the  shells,  and  was  himself  seri- 
ously wounded  by  the  explosion.  The  shells  are 
described  as  made  of  cast-iron,  pear-shaped,  and 
four  or  five  inches  in  diameter  at  the  widest  part. 
They  were  filled  with  fulminating  powder,  and  pro- 
vided with  percussion-caps  so  arranged  as  to  cause 
the  shell  to  explode  upon  striking  any  hard  sub- 
stance. After  the  explosion  the  Emperor  and 
Empress  proceeded  to  the  Opera,  where  they  re- 
mained for  a longer  time  than  usual.  All  the 
Italians  had  resided  for  some  time  in  England, 
where  the  plot  appears  to  have  been  concocted. 
The  French  journals  demand  that  the  privilege  of 
asylum  shall  no  longer  be  allowed  to  this  class  of 
conspirators. 

The  Legislative  Chambers  were  opened  on  the 
18th  by  a speech  from  the  Emperor,  in  which  he 
presents  a flattering  account  of  the  state  of  the 
country.  “ The  relations  of  France  with  foreign 
powers,’*  he  says,  “ were  never  on  a better  footing. 
Our  ancient  allies  give  us  the  same  confidence  as 
usual ; and  our  new  allies,  by  their  straightfor- 
ward and  loyal  conduct  in  all  great  questions, 
make  us  almost  regret  that  we  were  ever  their 
foes.  If  the  policy  of  France  is  appreciated  as  it 
deserves  to  be  in  Europe,  it  is  because  we  have  the 
common  sense  only  to  deal  with  questions  which 
concern  ourselves  directly,  either  as  a nation  or  as 
a great  European  power.**  Liberty,  he  says,  can 
not  exist  without  obstacles  so  long  as  there  is  a 
faction  which  disowns  the  fundamental  bases  of  the 
government ; and  as  he  did  not  accept  power  with 
a view  to  ephemeral  popularity,  but  in  order  one 
day  to  deserve  the  approbation  of  posterity  by 
founding  something  lasting  in  France,  he  does  not 
hesitate  to  declare  that  the  present  danger  does  not 
consist  “in  the  excessive  prerogatives  of  power, 
but  in  the  absence  of  repressive  laws.  Thus  the 
last  elections,  despite  their  satisfactory  result,  of- 
fered in  many  localities  a sad  spectacle.  Hostile 
parties  took  advantage  of  it  to  create  agitation  in 
the  country,  and  some  men  had  the  boldness  open- 
ly to  declare  themselves  the  enemies  of  the  nation- 
al institutions,  deceived  the  electors  by  false  prom- 
ises, and,  having  gained  their  votes,  then  spumed 
them  with  contempt.  You  will  not  allow  a renew- 
al of  such  a scandal,  and  you  will  compel  every 
elector  to  take  an  oath  to  the  Constitution  befoie 
presenting  himself  as  a candidate.  As  the  quiet 
of  the  public  mind  ought  to  be  the  common  object 
of  our  efforts,  you  will  assist  me  in  finding  the 
[ means  to  silence  extreme  and  annoying  opposi- 
tions. As  regards  the  originators  of  disturbances 
and  conspiracies,  let  them  understand  that  their 
day  is  gone  by.  I thank  Heaven  for  the  visible 
protection  with  which  it  shielded  the  Empress  and 
myself,  and  I deplore  that  so  many  victims  should 
be  made,  when  only  one  life  was  aimed  at.  Yet 
these  plots  bring  their  lessons  with  them.  Firstly, 
they  prove  the  weakness  and  impotence  of  the  par- 
ties who  have  recourse  to  assassination  and  such 
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desperate  means  ; secondly,  that  no  assassination, 
even  if  successful,  ever  served  the  cause  of  those 
who  hired  the  assassin.  Neither  those  who  slew 
Caesar,  nor  those  who  assassinated  Henry  IV.,  de- 
rived any  advantage  from  their  crime.  God  some- 
times allows  the  just  to  fall,  but  He  never  allows 
the  cause  of  crime  to  triumph.  These  attempts, 
therefore,  neither  shake  my  security  in  the  present 
nor  my  faith  in  the  future.  If  I live,  the  empire 
will  live  with  me ; and  if  I should  fall,  my  very 
death  would  only  tend  to  strengthen  the  empire, 
for  the  indignation  of  the  people  and  of  the  army 
would  be  an  additional  support  to  the  throne  of  my 
son.” 

The  President  of  the  Senate,  in  reply,  said  that 
these  conspiracies  were  not  hatched  in  France, 
from  whence  the  revolutionary  spirit  had  been 
driven;  but  from  foreign  strongholds,  erected 
against  Europe,  situated  in  the  centre  of  Europe, 
hired  assassins  are  sent  against  the  prince  who  bears 
on  his  powerful  arm  the  buckler  of  European  order. 
Foreign  Governments  are  therefore  called  upon  to 
take  prompt  measures  against  these  implacable  rev- 
olutionists who  trample  all  the  laws  of  hospitality 
under  foot. The  Minister  of  the  Interior  recom- 

mends the  suppression  of  revolutionary  journals  in 
France.  * 1 The  Government  of  a great  nation,”  he 
says,  “must  not  allow  itself  to  be  noiselessly  un- 
dermined by  skillful  pens,  any  more  than  to  be  at- 
tacked by  the  savage  brutalities  of  conspiracies.” 
In  accordance  with  this  recommendation,  an  Im- 
perial decree  was  issued,  suppressing  the  two  peri- 
odicals the  Revue  de  Paris  and  the  iSpectcdevr,  for- 
merly the  AssembUe  National* , which  were  special- 
ly pointed  out  as  revolutionary  organs. 

A bill  has  been  introduced  into  the  Belgian 
Chambers  authorizing  the  Government  to  prose- 
cute the  accomplices  of  those  who  set  on  foot  at- 
tempts against  the  lives  of  foreign  sovereigns.  A 
French  commission  is  also  to  be  permitted  to  sit  in 
Belgium,  to  make  inquiry  concerning  the  proceed- 
ings of  political  refugees. 

Rachel,  the  great  tragedienne , died  at  Cannes  on 
the  8d  of  January,  aged  38  years.  Since  her  visit 
to  this  country  her  health  has  never  allowed  her  to 
appear  upon  the  stage.  Though  unmarried,  she 
left  two  sons,  the  father  of  the  eldest  of  whom  is 
Count  Walcwaki,  himself  an  illegitimate  son  of  the 

great  Napoleon. Marshal  Radetzky,  the  veteran 

commander  of  the  Austrian  army  in  Italy,  died 
January  5,  aged  92  years.  He  had  been  an  officer 
for  more  than  70  years  ; fought  through  the  wars 
of  the  French  Revolution  and  the  Empire,  and  was 
appointed  Commander-in-Chief  in  Italy  in  1831, 
and  held  his  plaoe  during  the  stormy  times  of  ’48, 
only  resigning  it  last  year,  when,  from  the  infirm- 
ity of  age,  no  longer  able  to  mount  his  horse. 

A terrible  earthquake  occurred  in  the  kingdom 
of  Naples  on  the  16th  of  December,  occasioning  a 
fearful  loss  of  life.  The  official  journals  gave  the 
names  of  more  than  a hundred  towns  and  com- 
munes which  have  suffered  severe!}’.  At  Salerno 
2000  dead  bodies  had  been  disinterred,  and  in  six 
other  communes  the  number  of  dead  was  more  than 
2600.  The  total  loss  of  life  is  variously  estimated 
at  from  15,000  to  40,000,  and  250,000  people  are 
said  to  have  been  rendered  houseless. 

The  Russian  Government  has  authorized  the 
nobles  of  certain  provinces  to  prepare  a plan  for 
^•gradual  emancipation  of  their  serfs.  M.  Lan- 
skoi,  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  has  drawn  up 
certain  regulations  which  must  be  observed.  For 


some  years  the  serfs  will  remain  in  a transition 
state,  and  will  be  still  attached  to  the  soil ; the 
proprietors  setting  aside  lands  for  their  use,  and 
receiving  rent  for  them,  payable  in  labor  or  other- 
wise. At  the  close  of  this  transition  period  the 
serfs  can  purchase  these  allotments  in  fee  simple ; 
may,  upon  certain  conditions,  change  their  resi- 
dences ; and  will  be  recognized  as  having  a dis- 
tinct political  existence. 

THE  EAST. 

The  Indian  mutiny  has  assumed  the  aspect  of  a 
regular  war  in  the  kingdom  of  Oude,  the  latest  ac- 
quisition of  the  British,  where  the  disciplined  army 
of  the  late  Ring  forms  a nucleus  around  which  are 
gathering  the  fragments  of  the  insurgents  defeated 
and  driven  from  other  parts  of  India.  We  have 
already  noted  the  beleaguerment,  late  in  June,  of 
a large  body  of  Europeans,  including  many  women 
and  children,  in  Lucknow,  and  General  Havelock’s 
gallant  attempt  to  relieve  them,  toward  the  close 
of  September.  At  the  head  of  a few  thousand  men 
he  fought  his  way  through  greatly  superior  num- 
bers of  the  insurgents,  and  was  just  in  time  to  pre- 
vent the  Residency,  where  the  Europeans  were  be- 
sieged, from  being  captured.  His  force  not  being 
sufficient  to  protect  the  retreat  of  the  w-omen  and 
children  to  Cawnpore,  he  remained  at  the  Residen- 
cy, the  garrison  of  which  was  strengthened  by  a 
portion  of  his  troops,  the  remainder  falling  back 
upon  Cawnpore.  Lucknow  was  held  by  50,000  in- 
surgents, who  pressed  the  siege  of  the  Residency 
with  great  vigor,  and  the  position  of  the  defenders 
was  extremely  critical.  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  the 
Commander-in-Chief,  having  collected  a consider- 
able body  of  troops  at  Cawnpore,  set  out  on  the  9th 
of  November  for  the  relief  of  Lucknow.  The  dis- 
tance between  Cawnpore  and  Lucknow  is  fifty-three 
miles,  for  the  first  fifty  of  which  the  road  was  tol- 
erably clear,  but  the  last  three  miles  ran  through 
asuccession  of  strong  positions,  occupied  by  large 
bodies  of  the  enemy.  These  were  carried  after 
desperate  fighting,  in  which  the  insurgents  suffer- 
ed terribly — two  thousand  dead  being  carried  from 
one  of  them — and  on  the  16th  communication  was 
opened  with  the  besieged.  It  now  became  neces- 
sary to  execute  the  second  and  more  difficult  part 
of  the  plan  of  the  Commander — the  removal  of  the 
garrison,  including  a thousand  women  and  chil- 
dren, through  the  masses  of  the  enemy.  The  line 
of  retirement  resembled  a tortuous  lane,  affording 
numerous  points  for  attack.  Sir  Colin  had  re- 
course to  stratagem.  The  enemy  still  held  almost 
the  whole  of  the  city.  A vigorous  fire  was  direct- 
ed upon  one  of  their  strong  positions,  in  order  to  in- 
duce them  to  suppose  that  a serious  attack  was  de- 
signed upon  it ; and  at  midnight  of  the  22d,  when 
a breach  had  been  effected,  the  English  silently  de- 
camped in  the  opposite  direction,  and  succeeded  in 
passing  unmolested  through  the  dangerous  lane, 
carrying  the  garrison  and  all  the  valuable  stores 
from  the  Residency.  So  completely  were  the  en- 
emy deceived,  that  they  kept  up  a fire  upon  the 
British  positions  in  Lucknow  for  hours  after  they 
had  been  abandoned.  On  the  third  day  after  leav- 
ing Lucknow,  General  Havelock,  the  hero  of  the 
campaign,  died  of  dysentery,  brought  on  by  ex- 
cessive fatigue  and  anxiety.  General  Windham, 
“the  hero  of  the  Redan”  at  Sebastopol,  had  been 
left  behind  in  command  at  Cawnpore,  with  orders 
not  to  risk  an  engagement.  But  hearing  that  the 
“ Gwalior  Contingent,”  a body  of  the  insurgents, 
were  advancing,  he  marched  out,  and  defeated  a 
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portion  of  them,  on  the  25th.  They  renewed  the 
attack  on  the  two  following  days,  and  defeated 
Windham,  with  considerable  loss  in  men,  stores, 
and  equipage.  Intelligence  of  this  disaster  reach- 
ed Sir  Colin  Campbell,  who  set  out  at  once  for  the 
scene  of  action,  marched  thirty-eight  miles  in  fif- 
teen hours,  drove  back  the  victors,  and  then  re- 
turned to  provide  for  the  safety  of  the  fugitives 
from  Lucknow.  This  having  been  secured,  he  at- 
tacked the  Gwalior  men  on  the  6th  of  December, 
defeated  them  again,  and  put  them  to  flight.  The 
fugitives  were  pursued  by  General  Grant,  who, 
coming  up  with  them  as  they  were  attempting  to 
cross  the  Ganges  into  Oude,  attacked  them  with 


great  spirit,  and,  after  half  an  hour’s  cannonade, 
took  fifteen  guns,  a large  quantity  of  ammunition 
and  stores,  without  losing  a single  man  himself. — 
New  outbreaks  of  no  great  importance  have  oc- 
curred in  various  parts  of  the  country.  The  main 
seat  of  hostilities  is,  however,  in  and  near  Oude ; 
and  it  w'ould  seem  that  the  re-conquest  of  this  king- 
dom will  require  larger  forces  than  have  as  yet 
been  at  the  disposal  of  the  English  commanders. 

From  China  we  have  intelligence  to  the  16th  of 
December.  The  Canton  River  was  declared  to  be 
blockaded  by  the  French  Naval  Commander,  and 
an  attack  upon  Canton  was  threatened  in  a short 
time. 


litaattj  fiat m. 


European  Acquaintance;  being  Sketches  of  People 
in  Europe.  By  J.  W.  Db  Forest.  (Published 
by  Harper  and  Brothers.)  The  adventures  of  lo- 
cal residence  at  several  interesting  points  of  Euro- 
pean travel,  rather  than  the  ordinary  experience 
of  a rapid  tour,  furnish  the  materials  of  this  gay 
and  almost  rollicking  volume.  It  consists  entirely 
of  personal  narratives,  related  with  great  vivacity 
of  spirit,  which  often  finds  vent  in  a not  disagreea- 
ble flippancy,  and  with  no  attempt  to  burden  the 
leader  with  any  new  facts  in  statistics,  ethnology, 
or  any  other  tedious  branch  of  traveler’s  lore.  At 
tho  very  commencement  of  his  story  the  author 
takes  us  to  the  famous  water-cure  establishment  at 
Graefenberg,  where  the  inexorable  Priessnitz  still 
presided  over  the  mysteries  of  the  douche  and  sitz 
bath,  and  patients  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe 
leveled  in  the  hope  of  returning  health,  under  the 
potent  virtues  of  fresh  air,  coarse  diet,  and  peren- 
nial plunges  into  cold  water.  The  food  at  that 
wonderful  temple  of  Hygeia  was  indeed  frightful 
to  think  of,  even  to  the  least  susceptible  mind.  The 
choicest  dainties  of  the  Graefenberg  cuisine  were 
such  horrors  as  veal  ten  days  old,  sauer-kraut,  and 
perfectly  obdurate  dough-balls.  The  first  meal, 
after  the  arrival  of  our  traveler,  closed  with  spa- 
cious fruit-pies,  not  much  less  than  two  feet  in  di- 
ameter, and  as  soon  as  these  various  indigestibles 
were  well  disposed  of,  the  table  was  again  set  with 
the  fragments  of  the  mahogany  loaves,  and  pitch- 
ers of  sweet  and  sour  milk.  The  hierophant  of 
the  chilly  shrine,  at  that  time,  was  in  the  very 
prime  of  his  glory.  The  first  impression  which  he 
made  upon  his  pensive  guest  was  not  unfavora- 
ble. He  appeared  to  his  enchanted  eyes  a medium- 
sized person,  with  weather-beaten  features ; a com- 
plexion which  would  have  been  fair  but  for  deep 
sunburn ; grajnsh-blue  eyes ; and  thin  light-brown 
hair,  streaked  with  silver,  and  an  expression  at 
once  grave,  earnest,  and  reserved.  He  was  chary 
of  his  smiles,  he  spoke  little,  and  wore  an  air  of 
quiet,  simple  dignity,  which  he-  never  laid  aside 
even  in  the  presence  of  the  highest  Austrian  noble. 
The  first  morning  was  terrific.  After  a pitiless 
embalming  in  the  wet  sheet,  the  forlorn  invalid  was 
driven  out  before  breakfast,  with  scarce  sufficient 
apparel  for  Adam  and  Eve  in  Paradise,  to  do  pen- 
ance in  the  unsunned  woods.  It  was  a raw,  misty 
morning,  and  the  dampness  of  the  atmosphere  crept 
like  a breath  of  ice  through  the  scanty  apology 
far  raiment.  Swathed  like  deceased  Egyptians  in 
broad  linen  bandages,  his  companion  and  himself, 
they  completed  their  pedestrian  punishment,  and 


after  imbibing  at  the  fountain  till  they  felt  in  the 
condition  of  water-logged  ships,  they  returned  to  a 
yeoman’s  breakfast — milk  and  barley-bread. 

The  hydropathic  misery  made  them  acquainted 
with  strange  company.  Among  those  who  waited 
at  the  healing  pool,  looking  in  vain  for  the  angel 
to  descend,  were  some  five  hundred  persons,  all  of 
whom  enacted,  to  the  life,  the  part  of  slouching, 
bare-headed,  bare-footed  fanatics.  The  regimen 
at  Graefenberg  was  by  no  means  favorable  to  good 
looks.  Even  those  who  had  some  claims  to  natu- 
ral beauty  grew  hideous,  what  with  shabby  clothes, 
neglected  beards,  cropped  hair,  and  savage  mode 
of  life  in  general.  Amidst  the  prevailing  mass  of 
ugliness  there  were  not  a few  extraordinary  speci- 
mens. One  man  was  called  the  owl,  from  his  re- 
semblance to  that  solemn  anchorite  of  ornithology. 
He  was  an  old  bird  of  some  sixty  years,  with  light- 
gray  hair,  light  beard,  and  a light-gray  suit  of 
I clothes,  so  that  at  a distance  he  seemed  to  be  cov 
ered  with  light-gray  feathers.  He  had  no  chin  to 
speak  of,  his  mouth  had  disappeared  beneath  a light- 
gray  mustache,  and  his  long,  curved  nose  would 
have  passed  any  where  for  a beak.  Another  was 
a stalwart  Hungarian,  who  showed  such  unreason- 
able originality  that  he  got  credit  for  being  insane. 
He  carried  an  enormous  yellow  cane,  one  end  of 
which  was  fashioned  into  a flute.  Ho  was  always 
alone  in  his  walks,  like  one  who  dealt  with  fairies 
and  wood-nymphs,  and  when  he  thought  that  no- 
body was  within  hearing  he  would  treat  his  un- 
earthly friends  with  a strange  elfin  melody.  A 
grizzled  old  Hamburg  merchant  presented  another 
singular  compound.  He  seemed  to  be  lost  in  some 
dim,  mysterious  chaos  of  contemplation,  and  when 
addressed  even  on  the  most  trivial  subject  would 
assume  an  air  of  ludicrous  astonishment,  looking 
over  his  grim  spectacles  upon  the  speaker,  and  at 
last  would  utter  a few  words  of  grave  good-nature. 
Still  another  conspicuous  hydropath  was  noted  for 
frequent  turns  of  nervous  excitement,  in  which  he 
behaved  in  the  most  eccentric  manner,  quite  fright- 
ening the  ladies  by  his  remarkable  demonstrations, 
until  it  at  last  came  to  light  that  he  indulged  an 
occasional  weakness  for  strong  potations.  One  of 
these  monomaniacs  was  an  athletic  grenadier  of  a 
Swedish  count,  who  entertained  a curious  fancy  of 
stealing  away  into  the  woods  with  an  axe  in  his 
hand,  and  without  a particle  of  clothing  on  his  huge 
proportions.  It  was  his  idea  to  take  a natural  air- 
bath,  stirring  his  blood  at  intervals  by  a few  chops 
at  wayside  saplings,  with  the  firm  belief  that  such 
an  occasional  return  to  a primitive  state  of  exist- 
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ence  was  in  the  highest  degree  favorable  to  the 
health  of  body  and  mind. 

In  spite  of  Priessnitz  and  his  wonderful  power 
over  patients,  the  water-cure  was  not  without  its 
audacious  rivals  at  Graefenberg.  There  were  not 
a few  odd  establishments  in  the  vicinity,  each  as- 
serting its  claims  to  the  gift  of  healing.  One  was 
a curd-cure,  where  sick  people  were  fed  only  on 
curdled  milk,  and  put  to  soak  in  it.  There  was  a 
straw-cure,  in  which  the  invalid  was  deluged  with 
oceans  of  straw-tea,  and  placed  naked  inside  of  a 
straw-bed,  till  he  was  goaded,  and  tormented,  and 
nearly  flayed  alive  by  the  points  and  edges  of  the 
medicinal  fodder.  Another  eccentric  hospital  was 
devoted  to  a method  of  treatment  called  the  wine- 
cure.  Here  the  unlucky  victim  was  doomed  t© 
horrible  sweatings  of  eight  hours’  duration  in  a 
heap  of  dry  blankets,  while  a certain  sliding-scale 
of  diet  carried  him  through  all  the  stages  of  starv- 
ation and  repletion,  commencing  with  generous 
meals,  and  tapering  off  to  a miserable  ration  of 
three  small  biscuits  a day  ; then  returning  to  huge 
Titanic  repasts,  until  the  long-suffering  wretch  was 
either  killed  or  cured  by  the  process.  To  make 
amends  for  this  mortification  of  the  flesh,  a liberal 
portion  of  wine  was  allowed  daily,  and  on  Satur- 
days a Benjamin’s  portion  to  each  individual.  As 
a matter  of  course,  it  would  sometimes  happen  that 
the  vinous  reaction  was  too  strong  for  the  emacia- 
ted cripples,  and  it  was  no  rare  thing  for  the  doctor 
and  patients  to  be  half-seas  over  at  the  same  time. 
Strange  as  it  may  seem,  this  system  often  effect- 
ed cures,  and  drew  over  various  renegades  from 
Graefenberg.  Still,  the  wine- doctor’s  terrible 
sweatings  and  chillings  were  a severe  trial  to  deli- 
cate constitutions,  and  his  practice,  “ like  that  of 
a Kentucky  rifleman,  was  apt  to  be  attended  by 
very  sudden  deaths.” 

The  discipline  of  Priessnitz  himself,  however, 
was  no  joke.  One  needed  a large  fund  of  vitality 
to  withstand  such  practice.  Four  baths  a day  in 
the  coldest  of  water  was  the  minimum.  In  case 
of  feverish  symptoms,  one  was  glad  to  be  let  off 
with  fifteen  packings  between  sunrise  and  bedtime. 
However  violent  the  Illness  might  be,  nobody 
thought  of  going  to  bed,  but  still  rougher  exercise 
than  usual  was  the  prescription.  An  English  lady, 
in  order  to  drive  off  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  was 
dashed  with  handfuls  of  cold  water  for  two  hours 
at  a time,  and  when  she  was  almost  frozen  into  a 
statue  she  was  taken  in  hand  by  a couple  of  stout 
bath- women,  and  made  to  walk  up  and  down  till, 
the  circulation  was  restored.  In  other  cases,  how- 
ever, Priessnitz  was  cautious  even  to  timidity.  He 
would  often  perceive  reasons  for  prudence  where 
there  was  no  apparent  danger,  and  his  predictions 
were  almost  uniformly  verified.  One  portly,  florid 
Italian  lady,  with  every  appearance  of  perfect 
health,  insisted  on  being  allowed  the  wet  sheet, 
which  had  been  forbidden  by  Priessnitz,  and  on 
his  reluctantly  consenting,  fell  into  a violent  fit  of 
hysterics  on  the  first  application  of  the  moist' linen. 
Marvelous  cures  sometimes  happened  at  Graefen- 
herg.  A case  is  related  of  a Hungarian  girl,  who 
came  to  the  water-cure  with  one  eye  totally  blind- 
ed and  the  sight  of  the  other  failing.  She  was 
seen  passing  back  and  forth  every  day,  her  head 
swathed  with  wet  bandages,  and  her  steps  guided 
by  the  arm  of  an  elder  sister.  After  two  or  three 
weeks  of  the  treatment  she  became  completely 
sightless.  The  inmates  of  the  establishment  did 
not  hesitate  to  murmur  at  the  rashness  of  Priess- 


nitz. He  took  it  calmly,  and,  serene  as  a sum- 
mer’s morning,  remarked  that  the  visual  nerve  had 
been  paralyzed  by  an  internal  ulcer  which  would 
soon  break,  and  give  way  to  a rapid  recovery.  The 
good  people  at  Graefenbeig  were  thrown  into  an 
ecstasy  of  surprise  at  the  result,  for  before  ten  days 
had  passed  the  hazardous  prophecy  was  made  good ; 
a discharge  of  matter  took  place,  and  both  the  girl’s 
eyes  recovered  their  vision.  The  effect  of  the  wa- 
ter-cure on  the  author,  though  not  miraculous,  was 
decidedly  favorable.  He  had  been  foraging  in 
apothecaries’  shops  for  years,  in  hope  of  finding 
some  “ herb  of  grace,”  but  his  success  had  not  been 
such  as  to  quicken  his  faith  in  remedies ; he  had 
not,  however,  waited  long  at  the  cold  fountains  of 
Graefenberg  before  the  spirit  of  his  dream  had  grad- 
ually changed  from  sickness  to  health ; he  felt  a 
new  buoyancy  of  spirit,  a new  capacity  of  exertion ; 
could  walk  ten  miles  over  the  hills  in  the  early 
morning,  with  no  other  stomachic  support  than 
water,  and  return  with  on  appetite  to  breakfast  as 
if  he  could  not  only  eat  the  sour  milk  on  the  table, 
but  even  the  cow  that  gave  it.  He  at  length  be- 
came disgusted  with  the  climate  of  Graefenberg, 
where  it  rained  nearly  half  the  time,  “even  when 
it  was  fair  weather and  with  the  food,  which  was 
“ an  insult  to  the  palate  and  an  injury  to  the  stom- 
ach and  after  searching  some  time  for  a less  bar- 
barous form  of  water-cure,  finally  discovers  a con- 
genial locality  among  the  rural  population  of  the 
southeast  of  France.  This  was  at  Divonne.  Here 
he  finds  every  thing  quite  rose-colored.  The  doc- 
tor was  a handsome,  well-proportioned  man  of 
thirty-five,  full  of  French  vivacity,  and  with  the 
easy,  encouraging  manners  which  belong  to  that 
polite  nation.  The  company  was  delightful,  and 
there  was  no  fanaticism  in  the  medical  treatment. 
Every  thing  was  toned  down  to  the  standard  of  the 
national  suavity.  The  patients  were  allowed  to  re- 
tain their  humanity — no  insane  attempts  to  make 
them  dare  the  elements — no  summer  clothing  in  the 
dead  of  winter — no  wet-toweling  for  hatless  heads 
—no  ostentatious  display  of  bare  feet  and  ankles — 
no  ferocious  zeal  to  make  the  patients  wholesomely 
uncomfortable.  Our  author  was  so  charmed  with 
thiB  mitigated  water-cure  that  he  remains  on  the 
spot  for  many  months,  until,  finally,  after  sundry 
hydropathic  experiments  on  a smaller  Beale  else- 
where, he  emerges  into  the  full-blown  life  of  Paris 
and  Florence. 

At  this  point  we  take  leave  of  the  entertaining 
tourist,  enjoining  it  upon  our  readers  to  follow  our 
example,  and  skim  rapidly  over  his  free-and-easy 
pages.  They  will  find  many  works  from  which 
they  can  obtain  a headache  in  less  time — many 
which  will  more  flagrantly  tax  their  powers  of  re- 
flection— many  which  will  give  them  a more  co- 
pious inventory  of  statistical  truths ; but  they  may 
go  further  and  fare  worse,  if  they  are  in  search  of 
an  amusing  volume  for  a leisure  hour,  than  to  dip 
into  this  good-natured,  gossiping  record  of  the 
hygienic  and  social  experiences  of  a singularly 
communicative  traveler. 

The  lift  of  Thomas  Jefferson , by  Hexry  S.  Rah- 
dall,  LL.D.  (Published  by  Derby  and  Jackson.) 
For  the  first  time,  we  have  in  this  volume  (which 
forms  the  commencement  of  an  elaborate  biogra- 
phy) a minute  account  of  the  private  life  of  the 
great  democratic  statesman,  whose  public  career 
has  so  occupied  the  attention  of  his  countrymen  as 
to  leave  them  little  familiarity  with  his  personal 
habits  and  history.  The  stale  anecdotes  which 
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have  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth,  for  several  gen- 
erations, concerning  Thomas  Jefferson  hare,  for  the 
most  part,  no  foundation  in  fact;  and  we  are  in- 
debted to  Mr.  Randall  for  the  ability  and  zeal  with 
which  he  has  wrought  up  the  ample  authentic  ma- 
terials submitted  to  his  disposal  into  a volume  full 
of  fresh  and  attractive  information.  He  has  per- 
formed his  task  with  evident  diligence  and  un- 
doubted good  faith,  although  he  has  often  been  se- 
duced into  a prolixity  of  detail  which,  in  these  days 
of  rapid  movement,  must  often  try  the  patience  of 
his  readers.  On  the  whole,  he  must  be  pronounced 
a vigorous  and  graphic  writer,  though  by  no  means 
a pattern  of  accurate  or  felicitous  expression. 

Thomas  Jefferson  was  born  in  an  old-fashioned 
Virginia  farm-house,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  pictur- 
esque mountains  of  Albemarle  County.  His  father 
was  a planter  in  moderate  circumstances,  a man  of 
Herculean  mould  and  proportions,  with  physical 
strength  which  was  the  astonishment  of  his  neigh- 
bors, and  with  intellectual  endowments  and  force 
of  character  which  sealed  his  title  to  social  suprem- 
acy. lie  was  no  less  wise  in  counsel  than  ener- 
getic in  action.  Men  sought  his  advice  on  all  im- 
portant occasions,  relying  on  the  solidity  of  his 
judgment  as  well  as  on  the  quickness  of  his  per- 
ceptions. His  strength  of  will  was  equaled  only 
by  his  spotless  probity.  He  had  strong  domestic 
tastes,  combined  with  a love  of  literature,  although 
his  life  was  devoted  to  active  and  stirring  pursuits. 
After  the  events  of  a day  of  border  life  were  passed, 
he  would  spend  the  evening  in  the  perusal  of  his- 
torians, essayists,  and  even  poets.  Addison,  Swift, 
Pope,  and  other  worthies  of  the  time  of  Queen  Anne, 
were  his  favorite  authors ; but  for  Shakspeare  he 
cherished  a passion,  almost  amounting  to  idolatry. 
His  well-thumbed  edition  of  the  great  dramatist  is 
•till  extant. 

On  the  death  of  his  father  Jefferson  was  but  four- 
teen years  old ; but  he  had  already  received  from 
him  the  rudiments  of  an  excellent  physical  educa- 
tion. From  his  example  and  teachings  he  had 
learned  to  be  a bold  rider  and  unerring  shot ; to 
ford  the  swollen  mountain  streams ; and  to  press 
over  the  hills  and  rocks  with  tireless  foot  in  the 
pursuit  of  the  deer  and  wild  turkey.  Nor  was  his 
mental  training  neglected.  He  was  constantly 
kept  at  school,  while  in  the  long  winter  evenings, 
before  the  fire,  good  books  were  placed  in  his  hands, 
he  was  taught  to  keep  accounts,  and  to  practice  the 
flowing  and  beautiful  penmanship  of  his  father. 
At  the  same  time  lessons  of  system,  punctuality, 
energy,  and  perseverance  were  impressed  upon  his 
mind. 

At  the  age  of  seventeen  Jefferson  became  a mem- 
ber of  William  and  Mary  College,  and  after  grad- 
uating with  honor,  commenced  the  study  of  law  in 
Williamsburg.  He  became  of  age  in  1704,  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1767,  and  soon  took  an  import- 
ant place  in  his  profession.  He  was  employed  in 
important  cases  by  the  most  distinguished  citizens 
of  Virginia,  and  not  unfrequently  by  litigants  in 
the  other  colonies  and  in  England;  Of  his  erudi- 
tion and  ability  as  a lawyer  there  are  ample  proofs. 
His  intellect  and  tastes  fitted  him  less  for  an  advo- 
cate than  for  the  other  branches  of  his  profession ; 
but  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that,  in  point  of  le- 
gal learning  and  acumen,  he  was  one  of  the  most 
eminent  lawyers  of  his  day.  His  clear  perceptions 
led  him  to  seize  at  once  all  the  strong  points  in  a 
case ; he  was  unwearied  in  banting  precedents  and 
authorities  through  a wilderness  of  books,  and  his 


mental  discipline  led  him  to  arrange  and  group 
his  materials  in  the  most  effective  manner.  With 
such  qualifications,  no  one  could  excel  him  in  pre- 
paring a cause  for  trial  before  bench  or  jury.  But 
he  possessed  certain  physical  obstacles  to  success 
as  an  advocate.  His  articulation  was  without  fa- 
cility or  smoothness.  He  could  not  raise  his  voice 
above  the  ordinary  tone  of  conversation  but  it 
would  break  and  grow  husky.  For  this  reason  he 
seldom  spoke  at  length  before  legislative  and  pop- 
ular bodies.  Besides,  he  must  have  been  conscious 
of  natural  gifts  which  qualified  him  to  excel  as  a 
writer  rather  than  an  orator,  and  his  ambition  was 
soon  directed  to  the  attainment  of  excellence  in  the 
former  capacity. 

Among  the  personal  tastes  of  Mr.  Jefferson  at 
this  time  was  a passionate  love  of  horses,  although 
he  indulged  in  the  luxury  of  only  a very  modest 
turn-out.  He  drove  as  yet  but  two  horses  and  a 
phaeton,  while  an  establishment  of  four  horses  was 
deemed  essential  even  to  a moderate  equipage,  and 
persons  of  loftier  pretensions  were  not  satisfied  with 
a number  less  than  six.  But  the  animals  which  he 
used  were  of  the  most  magnificent  kind.  When 
his  saddle-horse  was  led  out,  if  there  was  a spot  on 
him  that  did  not  shine  like  a looking-glass,  he 
would  rub  it  with  a white  pocket-handkerchief,  and 
if  this  was  soiled,  the  jolly  African  groom  did  not 
escape  without  a lecture.  His  decided  preference 
was  for  the  Virginia  race-horse ; he  did  not  ride, 
and  was  scarcely  willing  to  drive  any  other.  Al- 
though he  was  no  turfsman,  and  never  ran  but  a 
single  race,  he  was  fond  of  the  sport,  and  was  pres- 
ent on  the  course  whenever  there  was  a favorable 
opportunity.  He  was  a rough-and-ready  rider 
himself.  He  preferred  not  only  the  most  powerful 
but  the  most  high-mettled  animals,  even  at  the 
expense  of  an  unconquerable  temper.  Until  after 
mid-life  he  rarely  drew  rein  for  broken  ground,  and 
when  in  haste  dashed  through  the  swollen  torrents 
at  a bound.  Even  in  his  old  age  he  rdde  with 
such  boldness  as  to  astonish  the  youngest  looker- 
on.  His  favorite  steed  at  this  time  was  a fiery 
race-horse  named  Eagle.  On  one  occasion,  after 
he  was  so  decrepit  as  scarcely  to  be  able  to  use  his 
wrists,  he  was  informed  that  one  of  his  grandsons 
had  met  with  an  accident,  and  was  lying  seriously 
injured  at  Charlottesville.  It  was  a dark  and  low- 
ering evening,  and  he  was  more  than  usually  fee- 
ble. He  at  once  ordered  Eagle  to  be  brought  to 
the  door.  His  family  entreated  him  not  to  set  out 
on  horseback  at  such  a time.  But  he  would  brook 
no  delay.  His  commands  were  repeated,  and  the 
moment  he  was  in  the  saddle  he  struck  the  impet- 
uous animal,  who  started  off  on  the  full  run.  His 
family  watched  him  with  breathless  anxiety,  ex- 
pecting that  he  would  slack  his  speed  at  the  Notch, 
where  the  mountain  begins  to  make  an  abrupt  de- 
scent. But  the  clatter  of  hoofs  from  the  rocky 
passes  showed  them  that  there  was  no  stint  to  the 
fearful  race.  He  swept  by  the  returning  messen- 
ger like  an  arrow,  and  reached  Charlottesville  in 
a time  that,  over  such  ground,  the  boldest  Virginia 
rider  might  have  pronounced  appalling. 

Passing  over  the  interesting  incidents  in  Mr. 
Jefferson's  political  services  during  the  Revolu- 
tion, we  come  to  his  residence  in  France,  which  he 
visited  as  Minister  of  the  United  States  in  1785. 
In  social  relations  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  fill  the 
place  of  Dr.  Franklin,  whom  ho  succeeded.  Dr. 
Franklin,  as  is  well  known,  had  enjoyed  an  un- 
bounded popularity  in  the  saloons  of  Paris.  Mr. 
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Jefferson  was  sensible  of  the  difficulty,  but  made  a 
good  beginning  with  a well-turned  bon^mot.  “You 
replace  Mr.  Franklin,  I hear  ?”  said  the  Count  de 
Yergennes  to  him.  “ I succeed — no  one  can  replace 
him,”  was  the  ready-witted  reply.  But  he  was 
not  slow  in  winning  social  admiration.  He  was 
a great  favorite  with  the  French  officers  who  had 
served  in  America.  His  house  soon  became  a cen- 
tral point  of  attraction,  especially  among  the  offi- 
cers, with  Lafayette  at  their  head.  His  “ Notes  on 
Virginia”  had  given  him  a reputation  among  the 
philosophers  and  savants.  The  men  of  taste  and 
literary  accomplishments  discovered  that  he  was 
a much  finer  classical  scholar  than  Franklin,  and 
possessed  a more  genuine  appreciation  of  art.  In 
all  that  pertained  to  the  sphere  of  esthetics  he  was 
decidedly  his  superior.  Besides,  he  was  of  a more 
sanguine  and  hopeful  temperament  than  Franklin ; 
his  ardor  was  unchilled  by  age  ; he  was  more  earn- 
est in  manner,  if  not  in  heart ; his  natural  im- 
pulses had  not  been  smoothed  down  by  conven- 
tional polish ; his  familiar  talk  was  that  of  a man 
deeply  in  earnest,  marked  by  strong  feeling,  and 
singular  frankness.  He  never  lost  sight  of  the  in- 
terests of  his  country,  but,  in  every  social  circle, 
pursued  them  even  with  passionate  interest.  Both 
his  intellectual  and  physical  habits  were  in  harmo- 
ny with  the  prevailing  tastes  of  French  society. 
His  love  of  philosophical  generalizations,  his  tend- 
ency to  bold  speculations  on  great  social  and  polit- 
ical problems,  accorded  with  the  tone  of  the  lead- 
ing minds  at  that  time.  His  fondness  for  express- 
ing important  ideas  in  the  form  of  sonorous  abstrac- 
tions, was  quite  in  the  French  taste.  Even  his  ap- 
petites were  French.  He  ate  but  sparingly,  and 
of  the  most  delicate  viands,  and  chose  the  lightest 
wines  of  the  French  vintage. 

But  we  must  here  leave  Mr.  Randall’s  interest- 
ing narrative,  which  brings  down  the  biography  to 
the  entrance  of  Jefferson  to  Washington’s  Cabinet, 
as  Secretary  of  State,  in  1790.  The  work  is  to  be 
completed  in  three  volumes,  and  in  spite  of  numer- 
ous defects  of  execution,  for  which  we  are  at  a loss 
to  account  considering  the  general  ability  by  which 
it  is  marked,  we  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  re- 
ceive a wide  and  hearty  welcome  from  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

The  World  of  Mind,  by,  Isaac  Tatlor.  (Pub- 
bliahed  by  Harper  and  Brothers.)  ' In  preparing 
this  work  Mr.  Taylor  has  had  in  view  the  wants  of 
readers  not  yet  initiated  into  the  rudiments  of  men- 
tal philosophy,  rather  than  of  experienced  students 
in  that  branch  of  inquiry.  Without  aiming  at  the 
completeness  of  a scientific  treatise,  it  consists  of 
a series  of  suggestions  on  the  subject,  marked  by 
the  author’s  characteristic  breadth  and  vigor  of 
thought,  with  more  than  his  usual  clearness  of  ex- 
pression. He  avoids,  to  a great  degree,  the  ana- 
lytic subtleties  which  are  almost  inevitable  in  the 
discussion  of  the  topics  to  which  his  work  is  de- 
voted ; nor  does  he  encumber  his  pages  with  an  ar- 
ray of  historical  erudition ; but,  with  little  reference 
to  systematic  form  or  authoritative  precedents,  pre- 
sents his  own  conceptions  in  luminous  statements, 
with  just  enough  of  illustration  to  save  his  method 
from  the  dryness  of  purely  abstract  speculation. 
Mr.  Taylor  can  hardly  be  called  a popular  writer 
in  any  department.  He  has  attempted  history, 
metaphysics,  theology,  and  at  least  approached  the 
domain  of  physical  science ; but  his  massive  gen- 
eralizations appeal  less  to  the  interest  of  the  su- 
perficial reader  than  to  the  reflections  of  students 


who  are  conversant  with  the  subjects  treated  from 
personal  investigation.  For  such  readers  Mr. 
Taylor’s  weighty  suggestions  possess  great  value. 
They  demand  a certain  activity  of  the  intellect  to 
be  appreciated ; a severe  exercise  of  will  is  neces- 
sary to  fix  the  attention  on  their  details ; but  they 
never  fail  to  impress  the  minds  of  philosophic  stu- 
dents by  their  depth  and  comprehensiveness,  to 
stimulate  the  reasoning  faculties,  and  to  indicate 
attractive  fields  of  thought,  even  when  they  fall 
short  of  conclusive  demonstration.  Mr.  Taylor’s 
use  of  language  partakes  largely  of  his  own  mental 
idiosyncrasy.  Judged  by  the  ordinary  rules  of 
rhetoric  it  would  often  be  condemned  as  lacking  in 
symmetry,  polish,  and  graceful  flow  ,*  he  sometimes 
seems  to  labor  for  expressions  to  meet  the  exi- 
gencies of  his  thought,  and  to  be  less  intent  on 
communication  than  on  self-communion;  but  his 
diction  is  always  sinewy,  robust,  equally  free  from 
affected  ornament  and  slovenly  negligence,  and  sa- 
voring more  of  the  masculine  energy  of  an  earlier 
age  in  English  literature  than  of  the  dainty  finish 
of  modem  taste. 

Biography  of  Elisha  Kent  Kane , by  William 
Elder.  (Published  by  Childs  and  Peterson.)  The 
great  interest  of  Dr.  Kane’s  personal  history  is 
founded  chiefly  on  the  rare  nobleness  of  humanity 
which  he  exhibited  in  the  perilous  Arctic  expedi- 
tion under  his  command.  His  previous  life,  though 
bold  and  adventurous,  gave  but  faint  promise  of  the 
high  moral  as  well  as  scientific  eminence  which  he 
ultimately  achieved.  The  influence  of  his  early 
training  was  favorable  to  the  development  of  sin 
gular  independence  of  character — which,  indeed, 
formed  an  essential  feature  in  his  mental  organiza- 
tion. But  his  career  presents  few  important  inci- 
dents, and  gave  his  biographer  but  slender  mate- 
rials for  the  construction  of  his  narrative.  Dr. 
Elder  has  evidently  labored  under  a sense  of  the 
difficulties  of  his  task,  but  he  writes  with  earnest- 
ness, vivacity,  and  often  picturesque  effect,  al- 
though his  diction  has  numerous  traces  of  the  West- 
ern associations  of  the  writer. 

The  Spanish  Conquest  m America , by  Arthur 
Helps.  (Published  by  Harper  and  Brothers.) 
After  the  extended  labors  of  Mr.  Prescott  in  the 
field  of  Spanish  American  history,  it  might  be  sup- 
posed that  the  subject  admitted  little  further  eluci- 
dation, and  left  no  fresh  materials  for  subsequent 
writers.  Mr.  Helps,  however,  has  succeeded  in 
presenting  the  stor}*  in  a novel  point  of  view,  and 
has  enlivened  his  narrative  with  great  variety  and 
richness  of  illustration.  He  writes,  moreover,  un- 
der the  impulse  of  original  research,  not  having 
even  read  the  works  of  his  predecessors,  and  de- 
riving his  materials  entirety  from  sources  as  near- 
ly contemporary  as  possible  with  the  events  which 
he  describes.  This  circumstance,  with  the  natural 
bent  of  his  own  mind,  imparts  an  air  of  antique 
simplicity  to  his  style,  and  gives  it  a charm  which 
we  may  often  look  for  in  vain  in  more  ambitious 
compositions.  His  narrative  exhibits  no  audacity 
of  speculation  ;*  too  little,  perhaps,  of  vigorous 
boldness;  but  it  is  singularly  free  from  affecta- 
tion ; flows  smoothly  on  with  almost  colloquial 
ease  ; and  in  its  naturalness,  sweetness,  and  con- 
fiding tone,  irresistibly  wins  upon  the  sympathies 
of  the  reader. — The  third  volume,  which  is  now 
just  issued,  commences  with  the  state  of  Mexico 
after  the  conquest  by  Cortez;  diverges  into  the 
history  of  Nicaragua  and  Guatemala ; and  closes 
with  an  account  of  the  subjugation  of  Peru, 
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American  influence. — Not  without 

meaning  the  Atlantic  Ocean  spreads  its  broad 
waters  between  the  Eastern  and  Western  conti- 
nents. Not  without  a Divine  purpose  are  these 
vast  hemispheres  so  insulated  with  respect  to  each 
other's  position.  That  meaning  has  been  partly 
unfolded  in  the  past  progress  of  civilization ; and 
God's  purpose,  never  long  concealed  in  its  relations 
to  the  external  welfare  of  the  human  race,  has  al- 
ready vindicated  its  wisdom  in  separating  these 
two  great  divisions  of  the  earth.  If  all  the  habita- 
ble land  of  the  globe  had  been  closely  united,  the 
fortunes  of  mankind  would  have  been  determined 
by  widely  different  laws  than  those  which  have 
controlled  the  growth  of  society.  Moral  and  social 
principles  need  physical  auxiliaries  to  promote 
their  full  development.  This  is  strikingly  appar- 
ent in  the  fact  that  men  require  a certain  degree  of 
seclusion  to  fulfill  the  ends  of  their  existence.  Too 
much  fellowship  destroys  the  vital  sentiment  of 
society.  ( Individual  character  and  domestic  se- 
curity demand  that  we  should  be  able  to  retire 
within  ourselves,  and  exclude  others  from  our 
companionship.]  Nor  is  the  law  limited  in  it9  ap- 
plication to  private  and  personal  life.  Nations  are 
subjected  to  the  same  necessity.  If  their  peculiari- 
ties of  temperament  are  to  have  freedom  of  scope, 
If  their  taste  and  talents  are  to  be  exercised  in  ac- 
cordance with  natural  instinct,  if  the  circumstances 
of  climate,  position,  and  resources  are  to  be  repro- 
duced in  trade,  commerce,  and  international  inter- 
course, they  must  dwell  apart,  each  in  its  own 
sphere ; and  hence,  Providence  has  so  arranged  the 
surface  of  the  globe  as  to  secure  this  object. 

Looking  back  to  the  state  of  society  in  Europe 
during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  we 
see  that  a new  .world  such  as  Columbus  had  dis- 
covered was  needed  as  a theatre  for  the  awakened 
mind,  the  liberated  thought,  the  quickened  enter- 
prise of  the  age.  A vast  power  had  been  called 
into  action ; but  that  force,  descending  on  men  like 
an  inspiration,  and  anointing  them  to  high  offices 
of  heroic  service,  required  to  be  set  free  from  the 
circumstances  and  connections  of  the  past.  A new 
form  of  civilization,  the  necessary  outgrowth  of 
the  spirit  of  the  Reformation,  demanded  that  men 
should  start  afresh  in  the  career  of  human  activity. 
They  must  have  a virgin  soil,  and  open  it  to  the 
sunshine  with  their  own  plowshares.  Mountains 
and  forests,  distress  and  dangers,  must  train  them 
to  endurance  and  hardness.  Imagination  must  re- 
sign its  former  pursuits  ; fine  arts  must  be  forgot- 
ten; intellect  must  put  away  its  luxurious  pleas- 
ures ; and  altogether  another  order  of  mental  asso- 
ciations must  spring  up.  Sense  and  sensibility 
must  escape  from  the  involuntary  influence  of  old 
ties,  and,  by  contact  with  new  objects,  contribute 
to  the  growth  of  those  sentiments  which  hereafter 
were  to  be  the  recognized  law  of  civilization. 

Our  forefathers,  in  colonizing  this  country,  did 
not  see  the  extent  to  which  their  separation  from 
Europe,  and  their  occupancy  of  a new  world,  would 
affect  their  fortunes.  Nor  did  they  apprehend  that 
the  physical  peculiarities  of  this  continent,  its  con- 
figuration, climate,  and  adaptations  to  material  uses, 
would  perform  such  an  important  part  in  the  his- 
tory  of  government  and  religion.  Had  their  eyes 
been  opened,  what  a prophecy  of  future  greatness 
they  might  have  read  in  towering  mountains,  in 
vast  prairies,  in  rivers  measuring  half  the  conti- 


nent ! But  men  are  often  unconscious  agents  of 
Providence,  and,  like  Abraham,  they  know  not 
whither  they  go.  Strangers  to  their  own  foot- 
steps, a higher  wisdom  guides  them ; and  hence,  a 
strong  and  settled  faith  in  the  power  that  rules  the 
world  is  essential  to  the  foundation  of  a great  em- 
pire no  less  than  to  the  vigor  and  harmony  of  indi- 
vidual character.  It  is  better  to  trust  in  princi- 
ples than  to  rely  on  facts,  and  it  is  far  nobler  to 
exercise  faith  than  to  possess  knowledge.  Our 
forefathers  lived  and  labored  in  this  state  of  mind ; 
a mystery  was  evolving  within  them,  a mystery 
without ; but  they  trusted,  and  were  happy.  They 
came  hither  to  enjoy  liberty.  But  they  found  more 
than  they  sought.  Things  shaped  themselves  dif- 
ferently from  what  they  had  expected.  Circum- 
stances puzzled  their  calculations,  and  daily  ex- 
istence grew  more  and  more  into  a novelty  that 
had  no  parallel  in  previous  experience. 

They  were  anxious  to  be  what  they  had  been, 
only  freer.  If  the  Huguenots,  and  the  other  repre- 
sentatives of  Southern  Europe,  were  less  firmly 
bound  to  the  past,  Puritan  and  Cavalier  were  rigid- 
ly tenacious  of  personal  memories  and  national  tra- 
ditions. A living  part  of  the  Old  Country,  they 
would  still  be  Englishmen ; and,  amidst  the  wild- 
ness and  wonders  of  new  scenes,  the  well-marked 
features  of  ancestral  character  should  be  maintain- 
ed. They  were  sincerely  attached  to  the  throne, 
the  institutions,  the  habits  of  dear  Old  England. 
They  called  their  new  abodes  by  the  names  that 
were  familiar  in  their  native  land,  stood  fast  by  pre- 
cedents, hallowed  ancient  usages,  venerated  their 
household  traditions,  and  tolerated  innovation  only 
so  far  as  it  would  make  them  better  Englishmen. 
But  they  were  destined  to  be  something  else  than 
Englishmen.  Retaining  all  the  nobler  attributes  of 
English  mind  and  character — the  strong  will,  the 
sturdy  sense  of  independence,  the  tenacious  hold 
on  practical  ideas,  the  fearless  assertion  of  their 
deep  convictions,  the  manly  heart,  the  religious 
sensibility — they  wore  yet  ordained  to  outgrow 
themselves,  by  putting  off  their  hereditary  preju- 
dices, by  acquiring  larger  and  warmer  sympathies, 
and  entering  on  a broader  field  of  national  activi- 
ty. How  gradually,  but  how  surely  and  thorough- 
ly, the  distinctive  Englishman  dropped  away  from 
them ! Here,  where  every  man's  muscle  had  to  do 
its  work — where  tile  sinewy  arm  and  the  firm  nerve 
won  a renown  that  no  one  dared  to  dispute — whafe 
personal  qualities  determined  place  and  position — 
the  idea  of  a nobility,  with  its  prerogatives,  soon 
lost  its  charms.  Then  came  a strife  with  throne 
and  parliament.  And  thus,  step  by  step,  the  long- 
cherished  ties  were  sundered.  First  of  all,  opin- 
ions, images  of  the  imagination  and  associations  of 
the  intellect  with  England,  were  displaced  by  oth- 
er thoughts  and  sentiments.  Political  and  social 
changes  followed  this  silent  revolution,  until  the 
Englishman  was  lost  in  the  American.  Reviewing 
the  progress  of  this  vast  work,  we  can  scarcely  ap- 
preciate what  it  cost  our  forefathers  to  detach  them- 
selves from  the  mother  country,  and  enter  on  an  ex- 
istence of  their  own.  Their  plan  was  to  repeat  the 
past  in  an  improved  form;  Providence  moulded 
them  for  the  future.  In  their  purposes,  in  their 
schemes,  in  sober  imaginings  as  in  gay  dreams, 
they  pictured  the  majestic  shape  of  England  sway- 
ing her  sceptre  over  regions  yet  nearer  the  setting 
sun,  and  spreading  her  institutions  far  and  wide 
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over  the  New  World.  But  circumstances  mastered 
them.  Subduing  the  soil,  and  drawing  from  it, 
through  years  of  severe  toil  and  slow  reward,  the 
means  of  bare  subsistence,  they  acquired  a simplic- 
ity of  nature,  an  independence  of  conventional  re- 
straints, a force  of  individual  character,  that  emi- 
nently fitted  them  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a new 
order  of  society.  HoV  many  agencies  conspired 
to  work  out  this  result  I Wars  with  Indians  and 
French,  domestic  dissensions,  trade  between  the 
Colonies,  commerce  with  England,  the  develop- 
ment of  their  internal  resources,  and  the  organiza- 
tion of  institutions  to  suit  their  present  and  pro- 
spective condition,  all  combined  to  awaken  them 
to  a perception  of  their  destiny ; and  at  last,  the 
idea  that  they  were  to  be  Americans,  not  English- 
men, established  itself  among  their  profound  con- 
victions. Let  us  not  think  that  this  was  an  easy 
task.  It  is  never  easy  to  rid  ourselves  of  deep- 
rooted  prejudices.  It  is  never  easy  to  be  faithful 
to  a great  destiny,  and,  abandoning  our  selfishness, 
co-operate  calmly,  earnestly,  steadily,  with  Provi- 
dence, in  the  execution  of  its  far-rcaching  designs. 

We  have  now  reached  the  foremost  rank  among 
the  nations  of  the  earth.  Our  great  ideas  have 
been  embodied  in  wise  institutions.  And  although 
our  history  has  not  been  free  from  glaring  incon- 
sistency, yet  we  have  been  advancing  toward  the 
ideal  which  a just  view  of  American  principles  sets 
before  us.  Placed  in  a prominent  position,  with  a 
history,  a political  and  social  philosophy,  a domes- 
tic and  foreign  policy,  of  our  own,  with  the  means 
of  vast  wealth  and  physical  power  in  our  hands,  we 
represent  certain  sentiments  that  ought  to  exert  no 
small  influence  on  the  mind  of  the  world.  Our  at- 
titude is  sufficiently  distinct  and  bold  to  challenge 
attention.  We  have  the  elements  of  originality  to 
an  extent  never  surpassed,  and  the  peculiarities  of 
our  character,  the  scope  and  magnitude  of  our  en- 
terprises, the  wondrous  fertility  of  our  resources, 
the  magnificence  of  those  material  achievements 
which  have  expanded  the  homes  of  a few  pioneers 
into  empires,  are  such  as  the  world  has  never  be- 
fore witnessed.  Our  whole  career  is  a problem  for 
study.  The  art  of  government,  as  known  among 
us,  rests  on  simple  and  tangible  principles ; it  is 
public  opinion  in  the  form  of  law ; it  is  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  individual  man  aggregated  into  the 
sovereignty  of  the  body  politic ; and  yet,  the  fact 
that  government  is  our  agent  has  not  abated  its 
strength,  nor  interfered  with  its  administration. 
Aside  from  the  political  aspects  of  our  country,  the 
general  interests  of  the  people  as  connected  with 
industry,  commerce,  education,  religion,  are  calcu- 
lated to  attract  notice  and  excite  inquiry.  The 
great  fact  of  our  history,  viz.,  the  capacity  of  the 
masses  to  take  care  of  themselves,  to  improve  their 
condition,  to  co-operate  in  the  work  of  government 
and  social  advancement,  is  most  significant  to  the 
mind  of  Europe.  The  spectacle  we  present  is  the 
spectacle  of  a people  proper — a people  thinking, 
judging,  managing,  toiling,  for  themselves — a peo- 
ple to  whose  progress  as  a whole  every  thing  in 
law,  government,  institutions,  is  tributary.  Now 
it  was  this  demonstration  of  the  power  of  the  peo- 
ple that  the  faith  and  happiness  of  the  world  need- 
ed. Splendid  instances  of  individual  genius  and 
excellence  have  never  been  wanting  in  any  age,  in 
any  condition  of  society.  Castes  and  classes  of 
mep  invested  with  special  prerogatives  have  fre- 
quently shown  a high  state  of  civilization ; but 
in  our  country  alone  have  the  people  proved  that 


what  is  true  of  the  few  is  true  of  the  many,  and  in 
this  respect  we  have  contributed  a most  impressive 
lesson  to  the  intelligence  and  heart  of  humanity; 

Our  democratic  institutions  have  strengthened 
and  diffused  the  sentiment  of  liberty  in  Europe, 
From  the  period  of  the  French  Revolution  to  the 
last  outbreak  in  Italy,  the  influence  of  our  country 
has  been  felt.  As  yet,  no  signal  success  has  at- 
tended the  efforts  made  to  attain  the  freedom  which 
we  enjoy.  Nor  is  this  surprising,  when  we  remem- 
ber that  despotism  has  been  securely  enthroned 
for  centuries,  and  that  it  has  availed  itself  of  the 
worldly  interest  and  religious  faith  of  its  subjects, 
to  consolidate  its  mighty  power.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  the  champions 
of  liberty  abroad  have  too  often  been  impractical 
ble  men,  full  of  wild  speculations,  and  dealing 
with  everyday  questions  more  as  abstract  philos- 
ophers than  as  common-sense  statesmen.  Such  a 
thing  as  statesmanship  among  the  people  has  been 
unknown ; the  great,  popular  mind  has  not  been 
educated  to  a practical  appreciation  of  the  princi- 
ples of  liberty  as  embodied  in  law ; and  hence  it 
has  not  been  possible  for  the  masses  to  produce 
men  of  sufficient  intelligence  and  strength  to  advo- 
cate their  rights  and  secure  their  welfare.  Despite 
of  adverse  circumstances,  the  leaven  of  free  princi- 
ples has  been  working.  The  auspicious  sign  of  the 
day  is  in  the  fact  that  the  people  are  advancing ; 
their  physical  condition  is  improving ; poverty  and 
ignorance  have  decreased,  and  the  middle  classes 
are  enlarging  in  numbers  and  influence.  But  it  is 
not  the  direct  action  of  our  political  sentiments  on 
the  mind  of  Europe  that  is  the  true  ground  for  en- 
couragement whenever  we  estimate  the  bearings 
of  our  position.  For  other  and  greater  agencies 
are  operating  toward  the  same  end.  We  are  tak- 
ing hold  of  their  everyday  life.  Trade  and  com- 
merce are  multiplying  ties  between  us.  Our  in- 
dustry and  products  are  enlisting  tbeir  material  in- 
terests, and  every  year  we  are  more  and  more  drawn 
together  as  mutual  customers. 

Look  at  this  aspect  of  the  subject  more  closely. 
On  the  one  hand,  we  have  a country  of  vast  extent 
and  fertility,  our  climate  is  peculiarly  adapted  to 
vegetation,  wo  have  immense  resources  of  every 
kind,  while  in  practical  skill  and  sagacity  we  are 
fully  competent  to  use  our  advantages.  On  the 
other  hand,  Europe  needs  our  products.  The  wheat, 
tobacco,  cotton,  of  the  United  States,  are  essential 
to  its  prosperity.  A system  of  intercommunication, 
a system  of  commercial  interchange,  has  grown  oat 
of  these  circumstances,  that  has  no  parallel  in  the 
history  of  trade.  Every  month  millions  of  dollars 
are  involved  in  the  transactions  of  the  two  conti- 
nents. If,  now,  these  relations  were  limited  to 
monetary  interests,  they  would  even  then  have  a 
conservative  importance  that  all  intelligent  minds 
would  be  anxious  to  maintain.  But  the  real  value 
of  this  wonderful  system  of  demand  and  supply, 
embracing  the  operatives,  mechanics,  manufactur- 
ers of  Europe,  and  the  farmers,  planters,  merchants 
of  the  United  States,  as  reciprocal  communities,  is 
in  its  moral  and  social  significance.  It  makes  us 
parties  to  each  other's  welfare.  We  are  parties — 
England  and  America,  especially — to  each  other’s 
legislation,  enterprise,  business.  The  close  con- 
nections of  the  capital  and  industry  of  both  conti- 
nents, established  by  the  laws  of  nature,  rooted  and 
grounded  in  the  permanent  facts  of  our  respective 
positions,  have  laid  the  foundation  for  intellectual 
and  moral  intercourse,  for  the  action  and  interaction 
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of  common  sentiments,  for  sympathy  and  friend- 
ship, that  can  not  be  too  highly  appreciated.  Who 
could  have  imagined,  fifty  years  since,  that,  in  such 
a commercial  panic  as  we  recently  experienced, 
England  would  feel  the  revulsions  in  New  York 
more  powerfully  than  New  Orleans  felt  them? 
And  yet  such  was  the  fact;  so  that,  practically, 
England  was  more  intimately  identified  with  the 
crisis  in  our  great  commercial  emporium  than  New 
Orleans.  But  is  this  all?  Are  we  mere  hewers 
of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  for  each  other? 
Have  we  no  ties  beyond  the  selfish  love  of  money  ? 
Such  international  relations  are  not  simply  matters 
of  trade.  Money  is  a benefactor  to  mind.  Com- 
merce is  diplomacy.  The  final  uses  of  trade  are 
moral  and  providential,  opening  the  way  for  a bet- 
ter fellowship  than  business,  and  blending  the  di- 
versities of  nations  in  the  unity  of  true  brother- 
hood. On  this  account  we  attach  so  much  signifi- 
cance to  American  commerce.  There  are  other 
things  in  our  clipper-ships  than  appear  in  bills  of 
lading  and  manifests.  There  are  better  cargpes 
than  wheat  and  cotton.  The  enterprising,  project- 
ing, conquering  power  of  our  commerce,  carries  our 
miud,  our  heart,  abroad  with  it,  and  makes  them 
felt  throughout  the  civilized  world. 

The  striking  fact  in  our  history  is  the  growth  of 
the  people.  By  the  growth  of  the  people  we  mean 
much  more  than  their  numerical  increase.  We 
mean  their  rapid  advance  iu  practical  power ; in 
skill,  intelligence,  and  adaptation ; iu  fertility  of 
thought,  expansivenese  of  sentiment,  grandeur  of 
enterprise.  This  progress  is  the  lesson  of  the 
United  States  to  the  world.  No  one  can  fail  to  see 
the  bearing  of  our  political  institutions  on  this  re- 
sult, but,  nevertheless,  it  is  an  indirect  bearing. 
There  is  no  necessary  connection  between  democ- 
racy and  worldly  success.  Men  may  be  repub- 
licans, and  yet  have  no  special  sagacity  in  acquir- 
ing wealth.  Our  civil  government  has  put  us  in 
a position  to  exercise  whatever  abilities  we  pos- 
sess to  the  best  advantage,  and  protected  us  in  the 
enjoyment  of  our  rights.  Its  offices,  moreover, 
have  been  mainly  negative.  It  has  served  us  quite 
as  much  by  what  it  had  not  done  as  by  what  it  has 
done.  From  themselves,  not  from  institutions,  our 
people  have  derived  the  power  which  has  signal- 
ized their  career.  And  by  what  means  has  such 
progress  been  made  ? Our  industry  has  been  left 
free  to  pursue  its  own  bent ; and  although  we  have 
had  seasons  of  wild  speculation,  yet  there  has  been 
little  that  was  artificial  and  fictitious  in  our  enter- 
prises. The  great  mind  of  the  country  has  been 
occupied  with  substantial  things ; labor,  as  one  of 
the  original  institutions  of  God’s  wisdom,  has  been 
certified  and  confirmed  by  our  position  and  circum- 
stances ; and  directly  out  of  the  primal  elements, 
which  the  affluence  of  nature  laid  at  eur  feet,  we 
have  had  to  create  our  wealth.  Power  has  not 
oome  as  a second-handed  thing.  It  has  not  been 
inherited.  Mountains,  hills,  valleys,  prairies,  in- 
land seas,  and  a world- wide  forest,  were  the  real 
ancestors  of  our  people,  and  whatever  of  skill  and 
force  we  possess  is  practically  their  offspring.  In 
this  aspect  of  our  civilization  we  have  a mo9t  sin- 
gular phenomenon,  viz.,  the  vast  proportion  of  our 
population  that  has  come  in  immediate  contact 
with  the  fresh  scenes  of  American  life,  and  con- 
structed its  fortunes  from  materials  that  its  own 
hands  gathered  together.  What  an  impulse  this 
has  given  to  our  industry  1 What  a vitality  leaps 
into  muscles  and  nerves  when  the  resources  of 


half  a continent,  for  the  first  time,  unlock  them- 
selves and  surrender  their  long-concealed  treas- 
ures ! To  our  active  mind,  to  our  eager  grasp, 
the  Western  World  is  as  a new  creation.  We  in- 
augurate a human  lordship  over  it.  Forests  are 
felled,  plowshares  pierce  the  yielding  soil,  submis- 
sive water*  flow  into  eur  channels,  cities  rise  and 
States  are  organized  as  if  we  felt  conscious  of  an 
indisputable  sovereignty.  Our  physical  energy 
has  really  assumed  the  fetter  characteristics  of 
chivalry',  and,  clad  in  the  armor  of  a fascinating 
knighthood,  we  have  done  our  work  in  the  spirit 
and  style  of  conquerors.  Amidst  all  our  practical- 
ness we  have  shown  an  imaginative  excitement, 
a poetic  warmth  in  our  blood,  a fervor  in  the  high- 
er attributes  of  intellect,  that  exhibit  a new  phase 
of  business-mind.  Owing  to  this  fact,  American 
enterprise  has  been  something  mere  than  an  ordi- 
nary calculation  of  capital  and  profits.  Its  realms 
have  bordered  on  the  romantic.  Its  broad  fields, 
retreating  beyond  a series  of  horizons  that  wearied 
the  eye  to  measure,  have  glittered  in  the  golden  sun* 
shine.  Our  countrymen  have  been  intellectually 
charmed  by  the  magnitude  of  those  schemes  which, 
on  a small  scale,  would  have  been  nothing  more  than 
the  dull,  dry  details  of  slavish  routine.  If  they  had 
had  leisure  and  repose — the  tranquillity  of  wealth 
and  the  power  which  springs  from  culture — imagin- 
ation would  have  immortalized  itself  in  statuary, 
painting,  poetry.  But  as  circumstances  have  ruled 
us,  imagination  has  found  its  full  activity  in  magnif- 
icent enterprises.  Think  you  that  imagination  has 
no  other  scope  than  literature  and  fine  arts  ? Look 
at  that  great  Erie  Canal ; look  at  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Railroad ; look  at  the  Niagara  Suspension 
Bridge,  and  the  Saint  Nicholas  Hotel ; look  at  cot- 
ton-gins and  reaping  machines.  Practical  sagacity 
built  these  things ; but  was  that  all  ? For  from  it. 
Brilliant  thoughts,  splendid  conceptions,  glowing 
images,  and  feelings,  that  would  have  been  most 
eloquent  in  words,  if  words  had  been  the  natural 
form  of  their  expresssion,  are  embodied  in  them. 

In  this  light  America  presents  herself  to  the 
world.  In  this  attitude  our  people  stand  tower- 
ingly  up  before  the  gaze  of  the  nations.  We  are 
a grand  example  of  energy — intellectual,  creative, 
resistless  energy.  Our  pride  has  been  in — work. 
Our  demonstration  has  been — work.  Our  true 
symbols  are — the  axe,  the  plowshare,  the  steam- 
engine.  We  have  magnified  labor.  Psalms  of 
thanksgiving  have  celebrated  its  triumphs,  and 
raptures  of  imagination  have  eulogized  its  wonders. 
It  has  been  garlanded  and  crowned.  Labor,  as  God’s 
greatest  earthly  law ; labor,  as  a sacrament  of  Prov- 
idence; labor,  as  the  strength,  joy,  glory  of  a gen- 
uine and  noble  manhood ; labor,  as  the  broadest  and 
maturest  exponent  of  character  in  its  relations  to 
the  material  universe  ; labor,  as  rewarded  in  itself 
and  enjoyed  in  its  results ; the  just,  philosophic, 
commanding  idea  of  labor  as  the  regenerative  in- 
strument of  outward  life,  has  been  set  forth  in  the 
j history  of  our  civilization  as  it  was  never  before 
exhibited.  Did  not  the  world  need  such  a spec- 
tacle? Could  any  display  of  wisdom,  could  any 
pageantry  of  gorgeousness,  ceuld  any  captivation 
of  the  senses  and  fancy  equal  this  in  the  depth  of 
its  interest,  in  its  impressive  importance?  No- 
I where  else  has  labor  vindicated  its  intrinsic  value 
ou  so  vast  a scale,  in  such  transcendent  couneo- 
I tious,  with  such  significant  fruits.  Nowhere  else 
has  it  reached  the  maximum  of  its  utility,  and 
adorned  itself  with  so  much  of  the  beauty  of  a spir- 
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itual  sentiment.  Nowhere  else  has  it  answered  the 
Dir  ine  idea  of  an  institution.  Look  abroad  over  the 
earth  and  mark  its  wasted  form,  its  haggard  feat- 
ures, its  soulless  eyes,  its  wasted  hands.  In  the 
shadow  of  vine-hills  it  pines  and  weeps,  nor  does 
the  empurpling  bloom  or  the  clustering  fullness 
bring  it  joy  and  hope.  Amidst  the  din  of  factories, 
where  the  wail  of  discontent  and  sorrow  is  silenced 
by  the  noise  of  machinery,  it  cries  to  God  from  out 
its  bursting  heart  and  asks  for  rest.  In  large  sec- 
tions of  the  world  labor  is  man's  institution,  not 
God’s.  To  see  the  condition  of  the  laborer,  you 
would  never  suppose  that  the  blood  of  Christ  had 
redeemed  this  earth  and  converted  the  curse  of  toil 
into  a blessing.  / Sin  planted  thorns  all  over  the 
earth,  but  Christ-plucked  them  from  the  soil  and 
bound  them  on  his  brow,  that  henceforth  man 
might  know  his  Deliverer  from  the  cruel  bondage 
of  drudgery,  i But  the  tyranny  of  selfishness,  the 
hard  exactions  of  capital,  the  Moloch  of  money, 
will  not  let  the  poor  laborer  have  the  benefit  of  the 
Saviour’s  crown  of  thorns.  Thanks  to  the  spirit  of 
Christianity,  there  is  here  a more  hopeful  state  of 
things ! Providence  retained  its  proprietorship  in, 
at  least,  one  hemisphere  of  the  globe,  and,  before 
kings,  barons,  monopolies  could  cover  it  over  with 
title-deeds  and  mortgages,  the  way  was  opened  for 
the  people,  aliens  every  where  on  their  native  soil, 
to  claim  it  as  their  property.  Labor  was  honored. 
The  man  who  sowed  tlie  seed  reaped  the  harvest, 
and  the  humblest  hand  that  planted  a fig-tree  and 
a vine  was  entitled  to  rest  in  the  cool  shadow  and 
eat  of  the  refreshing  fruit.  This  service,  then,  we 
have  rendered  to  humanity,  viz.,  we  have  shown 
ourselves  to  be  a nation  of  working  people,  obeying 
the  law  of  labor  as  a Divine  edict,  and  by  that  obe- 
dience raising  ourselves  to  a state  of  unprecedented 
power  and  prosperity.  In  this  respect  we  have 
made  an  original  appeal  to  the  heart  of  mankind. 
American  civilization  has  restored  faith  in  the 
Christian  doctrine  of  labor  to  the  mind  of  the 
world,  and  by  its  earnest  assertion  of  this  cardinal 
truth,  by  the  vastness  of  the  theatre  on  which  it 
has  vindicated  its  supreme  earthly  importance,  a 
moral  and  social  influence  has  been  exerted  that 
no  statistics  can  compute,  no  statesmanship  meas- 
ure. Across  the  Atlantic,  the  echoes  of  the  Amer- 
ican voice,  proclaiming  this  great  sentiment  of  hu- 
man brotherhood  and  Christian  sympathy,  has  been 
heard,  and  a new  era  of  thought  and  effort  has  been 
introduced.  A literature  of  labor  has  been  written ; 
and  among  its  works,  speaking  to  the  soul  of  En- 
gland, what  power  to  penetrate,  what  startling  de- 
lineations, what  dramatic  strength  abound  in  Alton 
Locke  and  Shirley ! What  mighty  utterances  in 
the  poetry  of  Hood,  Mrs.  Browning,  Barton,  and 
Massey ! What  force  of  religious  thought  in  Ar- 
thur's Christian  Merchant,  and  kindred  produc- 
tions ! On  the  Continent  the  same  change  is  pro- 
gressing. And  although  it  has  assumed  extrava- 
gant forms,  and,  in  forgetfulness  of  its  origin,  allied 
itself  with  infidelity  and  licentiousness,  yet  through 
the  falsehood  a ray  of  truth  struggles  forth  to  the 
eyes  of  the  people,  and  promises  the  dawning  of  a 
better  day. 

Within  the  last  fifteen  years  our  literature — and 
especially  that  pact  of  it  more  distinctively  Ameri- 
can— has  begun  to  exert  an  influence  over  European 
mind.  Previous  to  this  time  Edwards’s  great 
work  on  The  Will  and  Dwight’s  Theology  had 
taken  rank,  in  foreign  criticism,  among  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  age,  but  they  were  known  only  to 


scholars,  and  not  characterized  by  any  of  the  pe- 
culiarities of  American  thought.  Irving  and  Coop- 
er likewise  had  charmed  the  pride  of  British  intel- 
lect  into  something  like  genial  sympathy  with  us. 
But  it  remained  for  our  present  generation  of  writ- 
ers, living  in  an  age  of  cheap  printing,  when  the 
masses  can  be  readily  reached  through  those  chan- 
nels of  intellectual  communication  which  are  every 
where  open,  to  find  general  access  to  British  read- 
ers. American  genius  at  a shilling  was  a lucky 
idea.  Home  literature  was  an  expensive  luxury, 
and  aristocratic  purses  only  were  on  a level  with 
its  demands.  Free  trade  in  thought  was  cordially 
welcomed,  and  the  effect  was  marvelous.  Emer- 
son is  more  read  in  England  than  Carlyle ; Long- 
fellow, as  a poet,  is  more  popular  than  Tennyson ; 
Hawthorne  has  been  accepted  as  a literary  psy- 
chologist of  rare  ability ; the  beautiful  genius  and 
moral  worth  of  Dr.  Channing  found  many  Trans- 
atlantic admirers,  even  among  those  who  widely 
dissented  from  his  religious  creed  ; Robinson  and 
Stuart  have  been  highly  appreciated  ; Maury’s 
Physical  Geography  of  the  Sea,  Dr.  Anthon’s  Clas- 
sical Works,  Dr.  Andrews’s  Latin  Lexicon,  have 
been  reprinted  in  England.  Kennedy’s  Novels, 
Queechy,  Wide,  Wide  World,  Waikna,  Alone, 
Lamplighter,  and  many  other  popular  works  of 
fiction,  have  had  an  extensive  sale.  A new  and 
elegant  edition  of  Poe’s  Poems  has  just  appeared  in 
London ; and  Nothing  to  Wear  is  reprinted  from 
Harper's  Weekly  in  the  Westminster  Review.  Prime's 
volumes  on  the  East  are  most  favorably  received ; 
and  the  popularity  of  Prescott,  Motley,  and  other 
American  historians,  is  well  known  to  our  reading 
countrymen.  The  demand  for  American  works  is 
now  so  great  as  to  render  necessary  the  publication 
of  an  American  catalogue.  After  stating  that  of 
late  years  American  literature  had  supplied  En- 
gland “with  many  valuable  works  on  subjects 
which  we  had  never  treated,  improving  others  al- 
ready in  existence,  and  stimulating  again  to  im- 
provements of  our  own  to  the  extreme  of  comple- 
tion," the  publishers,  Low,  Son,  and  Co.,  of  Lon- 
don, remark,  in  their  preface  to  the  Catalogue, 
that  “ our  requirements  and  convenience  demand 
now  as  carefully-compiled  catalogues  of  American 
books,  for  the  reference  of  buyer  and  seller,  stu- 
dent and  librarian,  as  research  and  application  will 
produce."  Now,  these  are  certainly  very  signifi- 
cant facts.  They  show  that  English  prejudice  is 
fast  yielding ; that  public  attention  is  turning  to- 
ward us ; that  the  popular  mind  is  put  in  contact 
with  our  intellect.  A few  years  since  a good  map 
of  the  United  States  was  rarely  seen  in  England  ; 
their  ignorance  of  our  geographical  facts  was  amaz- 
ing ; and  even  such  men  as  Lord  Brougham  and 
Dr.  Chalmers  were  singularly  unacquainted  with 
some  of  the  most  striking  features  of  our  country. 
But  that  day  has  passed.  One  of  the  freshest  and 
strongest  influences  now  being  exerted  on  British 
mind  is  through  American  sentiments ; and  on  no 
subject  do  Englishmen  show  a greater  thirst  for  in- 
formation than  the  state  of  opinion  and  feeling  in 
this  country  toward  them. 

Nor  must  we  omit  to  notice  the  effect  of  social 
intercourse.  A large  number  of  our  countrymen 
annually  visit  England  and  the  Continent — not  a 
few  of  them  with  no  particular  purpose — travelers 
in  no  sense  but  locomotion,  and  tourists  only  a 
grade  higher  than  the  donkeys  that  cross  the  Alps. 
This  class  of  Americans  are  known  on  the  Continent 
by  their  free  manners  and  full  purses.  A notoriety 
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for  princely  expenditure  awaits  their  entrance  into 
any  place  of  fashionable  resort,  and  their  arrival — 
a party  in  broadcloth  and  silks,  with  multitudinous 
baggage — is  a signal  for  a considerably  keener  sen- 
sation than  the  appearance  of  a king  and  his  ret- 
inue. With  Europeans  style  is  a passport  to  hom- 
age, and  our  countrymen  know  how  to  avail  them- 
selves of  it.  In  Paris  they  give  the  most  splendid 
entertainments  of  the  season,  the  imperial  balls 
excepted.  At  Baden-Baden  they  are  a wonder  for 
the  contemplation  of  opera-glasses.  All  this  seems 
ridiculous  enough,  but  it  has  its  effect.  Silly  peo- 
ple are  sometimes  appreciated  more  than  wise  heads 
and  well-ordered  manners.  Travel  abroad  is  a 
grand  outlet  for  our  vanity ; and  it  would  puzzle  a 
sage  to  tell  what  we  should  do  with  it  if  we  had  no 
such  fortunate  safety-valve  for  its  escape.  Every 
few  months  we  ship  a cargo  of  it  to  Europe,  where 
it  commands  a premium ; and  as  these  American 
stocks  are  liable  to  no  repudiation,  they  are  taken 
at  first  sight.  But  our  better-class  travelers  carry 
the  moral  and  social  spirit  of  this  country  with 
them.  In  England,  the  crust  of  reserve  broken, 
they  are  genially  received,  and,  in  many  instances, 
kindly  domesticated.  Their  talk  is  most  accept- 
able. The  freshness  of  their  topics,  the  sharp  out- 
coming  of  their  favorite  words,  the  keen-set  pro- 
vincialisms, the  inside-out  manner  of  telling  all 
they  know,  and,  withal,  the  desire  to  be  on  good 
terms,  the  enjoy  ability  of  being  questioned,  and  the 
Yankee  pride  in  being  able  to  answer  every  possi- 
ble query,  the  sense  of  deference  in  by-play  with  a 
decided  self-assertingness — all  these  elements  com- 
bine to  enlist  the  interest  of  English  people  in  the 
conversation  of  intelligent,  well-bred  Americans. 
If  you  can  manage  your  saliva,  and  not  talk  through 
your  nose,  you  can  show  what  you  are  without  hin- 
drance or  barrier,  and  be  handsomely  appreciated 
for  all  you  are  worth.  Despite  of  those  signs  of 
resistance  which  English  temperament  interposes 
against  some  of  your  sentiments,  there  is  an  under- 
neath acquiescence,  on  which  you  may  always  de- 
pend if  you  are  manfully  honest  and  matter-of-fact 
in  your  statements  and  arguments.  Truthfulness 
and  reliability  are  laws  of  gravitation  to  an  En- 
glishman. Once  convince  him  that  you  have 
these  virtues  knit  in  your  bones,  and  living  in 
your  blood,  and  you  have  open  access  to  him. 
You  have  no  petty  vices  to  encounter  in  inter- 
course. Whatever  contact  you  have  is  solid  and 
substantial.  You  have  not  to  go  back  of  the  hour 
to  reassure  yourself.  Every  step  gained  is  a per- 
manent advance  on  his  good-will.  He  has  none 
of  the  caprices  of  fellowship.  Too  strong  to  be  sus- 
picious, too  brave  to  be  jealous,  he  never  tasks  you 
to  define  yourself  over  again  to  his  perceptions; 
and  whatever  he  professes  to  be  in  liis  acts  toward 
you,  on  that  you  may  count  until  doomsday.  Now, 
give  a sensible,  earnest,  impulsive  American — one 
whose  convictions  are  controlled  by  good  taste,  and 
whose  sentiments  are  warm  and  glowing,  without 
extravagance  or  ultraism — give  such  an  American 
a fire-side  opjrortunity,  a dinner-table  occasion,  with 
Englishmen,  and  he  will  inevitably  leave  his  im- 
press on  them.  Of  late  years  English  thought  has 
been  powerfully  affected  in  this  way,  and  much  of 
that  great  change  which  has  taken  place  in  English 
mind  toward  our  country  is  to  be  attributed  to  this 
private  and  personal  instrumentality. 

The  history  of  this  influence,  in  its  growth  and 
progress,  forms  a most  interesting  feature  of  our 
national  career.  Against  prejudice,  misrepresent- 


ation, abuse,  and  vilification — against  a host  of 
tourists,  reviewers,  and  caricaturists  in  hostile  ar- 
ray— we  have  steadily  advanced  until  we  have 
fairly  gained  the  full-opened  eye  and  ear  of  En- 
gland. The  accumulating  power  of  this  country, 
its  mighty  awakening  of  mind,  its  enlarging  re- 
sources, its  strides  to  greatness,  have  forced  us  on 
the  consideration  of  England,  and  won  an  honor- 
able recognition  from  her.  Without  any  abate- 
ment of  her  own  sturdy  independence,  in  faithful- 
ness to  her  instincts,  in  loyalty  to  truth  and  right, . 
she  has  acknowledged  our  claims  on  her  respect 
and  admiration.  If  not  generous,  she  has  recently 
been  just ; she  desires  our  fellowship,  and  her  great 
heart,  full  of  the  gathered  strength  of  centuries, 
really  beats  with  honest  kindness  toward  us.  The 
past,  taking  it  in  connection  with  England’s  state 
of  opinion  and  course  of  conduct  with  reference  to 
the  United  States,  is  by  no  means  creditable  either 
to  her  sagacity  or  to  hor  magnanimity.  In  love 
with  her  hatred,  it  took  some  time  for  her  to  learn 
that  a nation  gains  neither  strength  nor  w’isdom  by 
indulging  in  low  and  malignant  passions.  Our 
prophetic  intimations  were  written  in  very  plain 
English,  but  plain  English,  three  thousand  miles 
over  the  water,  in  a republican  land,  was  a foreign 
tongue  to  her.  Nor  should  it,  in  justice,  be  forgot- 
ten, that  not  until  lately  have  we  demonstrated  our 
capacity,  and  given  a most  decided  emphasis  to  our 
national  character.  The  mighty  spirit  that  we 
honor  with  the  sounding  title  of  the  Spirit  of  the 
Age — a spirit  that  sometimes  Beems  to  have  con- 
densed the  powers  of  the  old  heathen  mythology,  a 
Hercules,  a Vulcan,  a Neptune,  a Jupiter,  aggre- 
gated into  one  vast  energy,  lifting  huge  rocks, 
ruling  the  waters,  holding  court  in  the  clouds  and 
playing  with  lightnings — a spirit  that  oftener  and 
better  claims  to  be  the  offspring  of  Christianity, 
and  whispers  words  of  truth,  libert}',  brotherhood — 
this  spirit  of  the  age  did  not  all  at  once  develop 
its  ascendency  over  us.  No;  it  was  a gradual 
revelation,  a slow  quickener,  even  among  us,  who 
complacently  imagined  that  the  future  had  lost  its 
ancient  reserve  and  exposed  all  its  possibilities  to 
full  view.  But  the  spirit  of  the  age  worked  in  us. 
Our  hearts  caught  its  beat  and  we  marched  to  its 
motions.  Glad  to  feel  and  prompt  to  obey  its 
strange  stirrings,  we  enlarged  our  borders,  and 
scaled  the  mountains  that  so  long  held  us  from  the 
West.  The  slopes  of  the  Atlantic,  renowned  as  the 
first  seat  of  the  new  civilization,  and  immortalized 
by  the  story  of  the  Revolution,  could  not  longer 
detain  our  restless  enterprise,  and,  impelled  by  the 
Spirit  of  the  age,  we  traversed  the  wilderness  and 
added  the  name  of  the  pioneer  to  the  roll  of  modern 
heroes.  Forests  fell  before  our  resistless  might. 
Fields,  centred  with  homes,  waved  their  bright 
harvest  plumes  in  token  of  the  victory  of  an  ad- 
vancing race.  And  with  our  patent  from  Nature, 
commissioned  to  achievements,  bom  to  the  majesty 
of  the  brawny  arm  and  the  fearless  step,  bred  to 
the  axe,  the  rifle,  the  plow,  and  not  ashamed  of 
the  breeding,  we  embodied  this  marvelous  spirit 
of  the  age  in  such  shapes  and  forms  as  outwitted 
the  old  fancies  of  the  world.  We  apprenticed  it  to 
the  hardest  toil.  And  as  time  advanced,  the  tri- 
umphs of  mechanical  inventions — the  steamboat, 
the  cotton-gin,  and  other  evidences  of  American 
ingenuity — revealed  this  spirit  of  the  age  in  labo- 
rious service  for  the  welfare  of  man. 

Within  the  last  few  years  we  have  given  our 
most  distinct  and  definite  expression  to  this  spirit 
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of  the  age.  Partaking  of  the  characteristics  of  our 
nationality,  modified  by  the  peculiar  features  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race  in  a new  world,  under  new  in- 
stitutions, it  has  here  demonstrated  itself  as  a force 
of  prodigious  energy  and  activity.  More  and  more, 
we  have  grown  into  a world  of  our  own,  and  at  the 
same  time,  following  our  own  bent  and  using  home- 
materials,  we  have  multiplied  our  relations  and 
strengthened  our  ties  abroad.  Who^woulcl  have 
imagined,  fifty  years  since,  that  a people  so  de- 
pendent then  on  foreign  ideas,  on  foreign  art,  on 
foreign  manufactures,  wonld  so  soon  introduce  the 
era  of  cheap  printing — would  make  the  newspaper 
accessible  to  the  masses  of  the  country — would  send 
cargoes  of  clocks  to  Europe — wonld  open  manufac- 
tures for  India  Rubber  and  fire-arms  in  France  and 
England — would  build  locomotives  for  Russia  and 
Prussia — would  furnish  the  best  plows  and  reap- 
ers to  the  experienced  fanners  of  the  Continent, 
and  send  out  men  to  raise  the  sunken  ships  in  the 
l^arbor  of  Sebastopol  ? Nor  are  we  without  cause 
for  self-congratulation  in  science.  The  first  geo- 
logical surveys  were  made  in  this  country ; Locke’s 
magnetic  clock  is  an  American  invention ; our  ex- 
ploring expeditions  and  voyages  to  arctic  regions 
have  enriched  science ; while  a single  American, 
Lieutenant  Maury,  has  done  more  to  improve  navi- 
gation than  all  the  learning  and  skill  of  Europe. 
In  literature  we  have  made  still  more  marked  pro- 
gress toward  a high  and  independent  attitude. 
Statistics  show  that,  from  1830  to  1842,  nearly 
half  of  the.  books  published  in  the  United  States 
were  reprints  of  English  works.  In  1852,  there 
were  966  new  books  and  new  editions  issued  here ; 
ef  these  312  were  reprints  from  English  literature, 
and  56  were  foreign  translations.  In  1853,  we  had 
879  new  books  and  editions ; of  these  298  were  En- 
glish reprints,  and  87  translations.  In  1855,  we 
had  1092  new  books  and  editions,  including  250  En- 
glish reprints  and  38  translations.  In  the  first  six 
months  of  last  year,  we  had  751  new  books  and  edi- 
tions, but  only  102  were  reprints  of  English  works 
and  26  translations.  Such  facts  show  the  growth 
of  our  native  mind,  and  demonstrate  that  there  is 
an  expanding  vitality  in  American  culture  which 
must  attain,  in  due  time,  the  highest  grade  of  de- 
velopment. 

Follow  the  course  of  the  Gulf  Stream  as  it  issues, 
like  a wandering  summer  of  the  sea,  from  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  and  after  flowing  along  the  eastern  and 
northeastern  coast  of  the  United  States,  sweeps 
across  the  North  Atlantic,  and  taking  thence  a 
southerly  direction,  diffuses  its  vast  volume  of  heat 
over  Ireland,  Scotland,  England,  and  the  south- 
western section  of  the  Continent  of  Europe,  moder- 
ating the  cold  of  the  climate,  changing  the  laws  of 
latitude,  and  stimulating  the  various,  products  of 
vegetation.  Is  there  no  image  in  that  tropic  of  the 
ocean,  bearing  its  tribute  of  heat  to  lands  that  need 
it  ? If  we  are  faithful  to  our  principles  and  posi- 
tion, true  to  ourselves  and  to  Christianity,  we  shall, 
like  it,  send  forth  a constant  stream  of  blessing  to 
the  Old  World. 


(gMtnr’s  tai  Cljair. 

THIS  is  St.  Valentine’s  season.  His  blessing 
seems  to  brood  in  the  air,  making  it  soft  and 
kindly.  This  year  all  the  world  has  been  his  dio- 
cese, and  wherever  the  moist  south  wind  blew,  it 
was  not  hard  to  believe  it  the  warm  breath  of  good 
Bishop  Valentine. 


The  trees  have  been  eager  to  bud  before  their 
time ; the  birds  have  awaited  with  impatience  the 
first  days  of  spring ; but  the  brooks  would  not  be 
pent  up,  nor  tarry  for  the  summer ; and  in  the  mild 
winter  days  the  old  Easy  Chair  has  heard,  through 
the  open  window,  the  gushing  and  gurgling  of  the 
happy  waters,  reading  backward  the  lines  of  the 
poet  Keats — 

41  In  a drear-nlghted  December, 

Too  happy,  happy  brook. 

Thy  bubbling*  ne'er  remember 
Apollo's  summer  look ; 

But  with  a sweet  forgetting, 

They  stay  their  crystal  fretting. 

Never,  never  petting 
About  the  frozen  time." 

Bnt  the  mnsical  laughter  of  the  happy  brook 
was  not  a wild  chatter,  and  the  Easy  Chair  knew 
that  if  winter  suddenly  rushed  through  the  fields, 
and  locked  the  bubbling  water  into  silence,  it 
wonld,  as  the  poet  sang,  stay  its  crystal  fretting 
without  a murmur.  And  sometimes  on  Sunday 
evenings,  when  service  was  over,  and  those  calm 
hours  followed  — the  little  truce  between  the  soul 
and  the  world  — the  brook  loitered  under  the  bare 
bushes  and  trees — a traveling  preacher ; its  clear 
voice  ringing  through  the  evening  air : 

“ Keep  fresh  and  cool ; flow  in  your  own  chan- 
nel ; caress  bush,  and  grass,  and  tree  as  you  pass, 
and  you  will  make  them  all  greeaer ; they  will 
show  their  gratitude  in  thick  clusters  of  leaves,  in 
heavier  boughs,  and  they,  in  turn,  will  shade  you 
from  the  rapacious  sun.  Sing  while  you  work,  in 
your  heart,  if  not  in  your  mouth.  Your  song  may 
send  a sweet  memory  into  the  mind  of  the  invalid 
lying  sleepless  on  the  bed ; it  may  soothe  to  sleep 
the  little  child  in  the  cradle ; at  least,  it  will  steal 
the  mournful  and  death-like  silence  out  of  the  air. 
Then  if,  in  the  midst  of  all,  you  are  suddenly  froz- 
en, remember  that  you  are  made  a bridge  from 
shore  to  shore — that  the  children  can  slide,  and 
skate,  and  frolic  upon  you  all  day  long ; and  do 
not  forget  that  only  your  surface  is  frozen — you 
only  appear  to  be  dead,  while  underneath  the  ap- 
pearance of  stiff  ice  the  living  waters  still  wind 
and  play — and  when  Spring  comes  to  your  bank 
in  flowers,  and  the  surface  melts  into  life,  then  your 
song  will  break  out  again,  and  you  shall  seem  to 
have  been  a nightingale  kept  in  amber.” 

So  the  little  brook  preached  in  the  ear  and  heart 
of  the  Easy  Chair  as  it  flowed  briskly  through  the 
days  when  in  other  years  it  has  been  silent.  But 
this  year  some  kind  influence  has  wanned  the  air ; 
and  when  the  day  of  St.  Valentine  came,  the  sea- 
son was  so  fitting  for  the  festival  of  such  a saint, 
that  it  was  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world  to 
suppose  that  it  was  all  his  doing. 

The  daily  papers  are  so  learned  every  year  upon 
this  good  saint,  that  they  leave  little  history  for  an 
Easy  Chair  to  recount.  In  truth  there  is  very  lit- 
tle history  about  the  matter.  It  belongs  to  the 
realm  of  Goody  Two  Shoes,  and  Patient  Griselda, 
and  the  Fnir  One  with  Golden  Locks ; to  the  dim 
realm  of  Friar  Tuck,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Gran- 
ada ; of  Hector,  Achilles,  and  Agamemnon,  king 
of  men  ; of  Ophelia  and  Juliet. 

To  be  sure,  in  Verona  they  show  yon  the  cradle 
of  Juliet.  But  then,  again,  if  you  did  not  hear 
what  it  was,  or  had  been,  you  would  naturally  be- 
lieve it  to  be  a stone  horse-trough.  Se  the  cradle 
can  hardly  be  accepted  as  authentic  proof  of  the  ex- 
istence of  Juliet.  Shall  the  day  prove  the  Saint  ? 
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But  what  proof  do  wo  want  ? Do  Achillea  and 
Ulysses  live  any  the  less  because  they  live  only  in 
tradition,  and  that  pure  poetry?  Is  not  the  part- 
ing of  the  crest-nodding  Hector  and  his  Andro- 
mache, holding  their  son  in  her  arms,  as  real  to  us 
as  the  parting  of  Lord  William  Russell  and  his 
wife,  so  full  of  pathos  in  history  and  of  beauty  in 
painting  ? Of  course  it  is.  And  Bishop  Valen- 
tine, the  diocesan  of  pairing  birds  and  of  cooing 
lovers,  is  a much  more  actual  and  probable  figure 
than  grim  old  Gregory  the  Seventh,  Pope  of 
Rome. 

A kindly  saint  in  the  calendar  of  love  — the 
grave,  venerable,  sweet  mentor  of  lovers — St.  Val- 
entine is  a queer  successor  of  Venus,  Cupid,  Hy- 
men, and  the  elder  Greek  divinities.  His  religious 
benignity  is  the  added  grace  of  Christian  senti- 
ment to  the  poetic  instinct  of  the  pagans. 

None  of  the  old  gods  or  goddesses  are  genial — 
just  as  none  of  their  statues,  which  remain  to  us, 
have  any  human  sympathy  in  their  faces.  They 
are  separate,  superior.  With  which  of  the  Greek 
gods  could  you  have  hobnobbed?  Whose  hands 
of  them  all  would  you  care  to  have  had  laid  upon 
your  head  ? But  we  all  sit  at  Bishop  Valentine's 
feet ; we  all  bow  our  heads  to  his  blessing : if  he 
would  only  stay  with  us,  we  would  give  him  the 
best  chamber,  and  make  his  home  with  us  pleasant 
forever. 

The  Easy  Chair  has  often  wandered  into  annual 
and  triennial  conventions  to  catch  a glimpse  of 
him.  It  has  stood  through  long  and  sharp  debates 
in  the  House  of  Bishops  to  see  this  prelate  come  in 
and  take  his  seat.  But  the  good  man  never  came. 
The  Easy  Chair  could  tell  if  he  were  present,  be- 
fore it  saw  any  body,  merely  by  hearing  the  tones 
of  the  debate — and  never  did  it  chance  upon  his 
presence.  For  wherever  this  Bishop  is,  there  is 
love ; and  wherever  love  is,  there  is  music ; and 
somehow  the  debates  in  the  House  never  sounded 
musically. 

Somebody  asks  where  his  diocese  is?  Where 
was  Apollo’s  realm  ? Was  it  not  wherever  the  sun 
shone?  And  so  the  limits  of  Bishop  Valentine’s 
jurisdiction  are  bounded  only  by  the  number  of 
lovers  in  the  world.  Whoever  loves  is  of  Valen- 
tine’s diocese ; not  those  who  lore  wisely  only,  but 
all  who  love  well.  Therefore,  whatever  feast  falls 
out  of  the  calendar,  his  must  remain.  As  the  years 
go  by,  mark  it  and  celebrate  it  with  flowers  and 
notes,  with  wishes  and  kisses.* 

Old  Solomon  Gunnybags  pshaws  and  pishes  at 
the  silly  business,  and  vows  that  sensible  people 
ought  to  be  ashamed  of  themselves  for  writing 
and  sending  love-messages  on  one  day  in  the 
year.  Old  Solomon  Gunnybags  tries  six  days  in 
every  week  to  buy  cheaper  and  sell  dearer  than 
any  body  else  in  town,  and  devotes  Sunday,  while 
he  is  in  church,  to  estimating  how  well  he  has 
succeeded.  His  mind  is  a drear}*  old  vault,  full 
of  arithmetical  calculations,  unlighted  by  a sol- 
itary ray  from  the  delights  of  literature,  art, 
thought,  and  society.  He  is  not  half  so  useful, 
because  not  half  so  accurate,  as  Babbage’s  calcu- 
lating machine.  Children  flv  from  Ins  face,  and 
his  neighbors  think  him  a bore.  No  young  man 
has  to  thank  him  for  sympathy,  assistance,  or 
advice.  And  this  is  the  individual  who  stands 
forth  to  pish  and  phew  at  the  murmurous  crowd 
of  lovers  who  throng  the  feast  of  Saint  Valentine ; 
like  a hippopotamus  in  a swarm  of  humming- 
• A kind  of  confectionery. — Ed. 
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birds,  swearing  at  them  for  sucking  honey  from 
the  flowers ! 


“ Dear  East  Chair, — I want  to  know  about  the 
proprieties  of  a story.  If  I am  writing  a tale  of 
modem  life  and  society  in  town  to-day,  may  I use 
real  names  and  events  as  if  I were  writing  a report 
for  a newspaper  ? Or  is  it  a mean  and  dishonorable 
thing  to  do  so?  Iam  engaged,  you  know,  to  Edward 
Gray.  If  any  body  should  write  a story  called 
1 Edward  Gray’s  Courtship,’  and  describe  him  and 
me  by  name,  and  the  circumstances  of  our  engage- 
ment, precisely  as  they  occurred,  don’t  you  think 
that  Edward  would  be  very  likely  to  pull  the  au- 
thor’s nose,  and  wouldn’t  he  be  entirely  justified  in 
doing  so  ? 

“I  ask  for  information,  and  am  your  friend  and 
constant  reader,  Mart  Bbowh.” 

It  is  not  a new  question,  dear  Miss  Mary,  and 
the  Easy  Chair  has  discussed  it  before.  In  the 
particular  case  you  suppose,  there  can  be  very  lit- 
tle doubt  that  Mr.  Edward  Gray  would  do  precisely 
as  you  suggest,  just  as  he  would  call  any  body  to 
account  who  discussed  his  private  affairs  in  the 
newspaper. 

With  the  present  facilities  and  temptations  to 
publicity,  the  peace  of  society  depends  upon  indi- 
vidual honor.  There  is  an  immense  temptation  for 
every  man  who  writes  for  the  public  to  write  about 
personal  matters,  because  that  is  the  kind  of  gossip 
which  is  most  entertaining  to  the  public,  and  conse- 
quently most  desirable  to  publishers,  and  well  paid. 
Anything  11  spicy” — anything  that  will  set  people 
talking,  wondering,  and  discussing — is  what  the 
purveyors  of  literature  for  a jaded  public,  which  has 
but  a moment  to  read,  and  that  in  a railroad  car, 
desire.  The  world,  you  must  understand,  dear  Miss 
Mary,  is  a huge  tea-party,  dying  for  scandal. 

The  rule  for  the  guidance  of  an  author  seems  to 
bo  very  plain.  Literature,  so  far  as  it  deals  with 
character  and  life,  must,  of  course,  be  founded  ei- 
ther upon  actual  or  possible  facts.  But  as  life  is 
richer  and  more  probable  than  imagination,  it  is 
better,  if  you  can,  to  have  the  actual  rather  than 
invent  the  possible  fact.  Thus  the  great  charac- 
ters, in  the  English  novels,  are  either  portraits,  or 
studies  only  a little  changed  from  life.  And  indeed 
if  an  author  sets  himself  to  invent  characters  and 
circumstances,  he  will  soon  find  that  his  inven- 
tion is  very  like  some  reality  in  his  experience, 
and  his  story  will  naturally  run  in  the  ruts  of  that 
reality. 

This  study  and  representation  of  character  is 
clearly  within  the  author’s  right,  but  he  is  bound 
so  to  manage  his  picture  that  it  shall  not  seem  to 
be  a careful  portrait ; for  in  that  way  ho  might  do 
the  greatest  injustice.  As  thus,  a neighbor  of  his 
might  be  a nervously  shy  man,  and  notoriously  so, 
and  the  author  might  choose  to  depict  a shy  man 
in  a story,  while  his  other  traits  may  be  described 
! as  the  very  reverse  of  those  which  mark  his  neigh- 
bor. Now,  men  are  known  to  the  world  by  some 
eminent  peculiarity,  and  in  this  case  it  would  be 
the  shyness.  How  great,  and  perhaps  fatal,  an  in- 
justice the  author  might  do  his  neighbor,  by  having 
drawn  a portrait  with  this  eminent  trait,  which 
would  infallibly  be  taken  as  a correct  likeness  of 
the  neighbor ! 

On  the  other  hand,  no  man  would  care  to  copy 
all  the  circumstances  of  his  neighbor’s  life,  in  order 
to  do  him  justice  and  convey  mo  false  impression. 
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The  troth  is,  that  is  not  the  point  from  which  to 
regard  the  matter.  There  is  no  royal  road  to  trav- 
el in  this  more  than  in  any  other  department  of 
art.  Genius  is  the  alembic  in  which  actualities 
are  fused.  Experience  puts  in  the  reverend  rector 
of  the  village,  and  genius  takes  out  Parson  Adams. 
Experience  puts  in  a hundred  aspects  of  selfishness 
and  skill,  and  genius  takes  out  Becky  Sharpe. 
Experience  puts  in  a living  man  or  woman,  and 
genius  takes  out  an  immortal  creation.  The  very 
excellence  of  a novel  of  society  to-day  is  that  you 
recognize  the  characters.  Who  hasn’t  paid  his 
respects  to  “ the  bosom”  of  Mrs.  Merdle?  Who 
hasn’t  waltzed  with  little  Rosa  Mackenzie?  or 
pitied  the  lonely  Jane  Eyre  ? or  drank  ale  withMr. 
Harry  Foker  ? or  watched — in  his  teens,  with  ado- 
ration and  longing  desire — Hear}'  Pelham  or  Yivian 
Grey? 

Of  course  many  of  the  events  in  these  stories  oc- 
curred in  life  precisely  as  they  are  related  in  the 
book ; but  the  whole  consistency  and  relation  of 
the  characters  are  so  sustained  in  the  narration 
that  they  become  independent  images  of  art. 

The  moment,  however,  that  real  names  are  used 
the  story  becomes  a biography  to  those  who  are 
familiar  with  the  name.  When  Addison  and  Steele 
appear  in  “Henry  Esmond,”  or  George  Washing- 
ton and  Benjamin  Franklin  in  “ The  Virginians,” 
then  the  novelist  has  no  license ; he  is  compelled  to 
follow  the  facts  and  probabilities  of  history.  He 
can  not  make  Franklin  other  than  a sagacious  man 
— he  can  not  describe  Washington  as  living  after 
the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century.  In  what- 
ever relates  to  those  men  he  must  follow  the  facts 
of  their  history,  and  in  describing  their  conduct  he 
is  to  make  it  conform  to  the  probabilities  of  their 
characters,  or  his  book  becomes  foolish  at  once. 

This  is  obviously  not  a fair  thing  to  do  in  the 
case  of  people  who  are  in  no  sense  public  property. 
Their  real  names  can  have  no  interest  to  the  world 
of  readers.  The  mention  of  them  only  gratifies  a 
small  itching  for  scandal  and  gossip  in  a little  cir- 
cle where  the  names  are  known,  and  they  cover 
the  unfortunate  victims  with  shame  and  confusion. 
There  is  no  conceivable  excuse  for  using  such 
names  disconnected  from  the  actual  facts  of  the 
lives  of  the  people  who  bear  them ; and  if  those 
facts  are  introduced  into  the  tale,  it  becomes  a bi- 
ographical sketch,  written  of  course,  at  the  peril 
of  the  author. 

The  foolish  vices  which  are  the  common  property 
of  society — the  vanities,  the  little  lies,  the  hollow 
forms,  the  ignorance,  the  prejudices — which  are 
peculiar  to  no  individual,  but  are  shared  by  44  the 
world”  and  “society”  in  general,  are,  equally  with 
the  nobler  sentiments  and  impulses — generous 
thoughts,  sympathies,  and  heroic  actions  — the 
proper  material  for  the  author ; and  if  any  indi- 
vidual man  or  woman  is  guilty  of  saying  a mean, 
silly,  or  prejudiced  thing,  and  it  is  not  personal, 
but  representative  and  illustrative,  the  author  has 
a perfect  right  to  use  it,  even  if  those  who  heard  it 
in  life  recognize  it  in  the  book. 

Thus  it  seems  to  the  Easy  Chair,  dear  Miss  Mary, 
and  your  Edward  Gray  can  hardly  differ  from  this 
view.  If  any  body  writes  a story  of  your  engage- 
ment, without  using  your  names,  and — as,  with- 
out doubt,  it  was  a most  fitting  and  beautiful 
event— the  author  so  descrit>es  it,  the  result  will 
be,  in  fact,  only  a lovely  idyl — a picture  of  uni- 
versal traits  and  beauty  — and  neither  Edward 
Gray  nor  Mary  Brown  would  complain  of  it. 


But  remember  that  every  author  and  scribbler 
writes  at  his  peril.  If  he  be  not  careful,  and  just, 
and  considerate,  he  will  not  escape  condemnation 
and  contempt.  If  kindly  honor  guide  his  pen  he 
need  not  fear,  although  sometimes  there  will  be  an 
outcry  that  he  has  betrayed  confidence.  If  he  dine 
with  Squire  Western,  and  the  furious  old  fellow 
swears  at  his  chaplain  and  curses  his  daughter,  it 
is  still  fair  for  the  penman  to  write  a laugh  or  a 
lesson  upon  profane  brutality,  and  if  he  would  use 
the  experience  Squire  Western  has  given  him,  shall 
his  hand  be  held  from  writing  ? 

If  you  dine  with  a glutton  are  you  never  again 
to  denounce  greediness  ? 


“Nawutx,  February 1 185$. 

44  Dear,  good  Easy  Chair, — Do  you  know  that 
legions,  who  have  been  the  ardent  admirers  of 
Harper,  feel,  just  now,  ‘ largely  aggrieved’  because 
Thackeray  is  writing  about  the  Americans,  hold- 
ing up  in  a ridiculous  light  the  most  honorable  name 
our  country  can  boast.  No  American  writer  has 
ever  had  the  impiety  to  attempt  a novel  with  the 
revered  George  Washington  figuring  in  it  as  1 some 
vain  carpet  knight.’ 

“Every  true  American  will  feel  shocked.  Next 
to  making  the  Saviour  of  the  world  figure  in  a mod- 
em novel,  would  be  placing  in  such  light  the  * Fa- 
ther of  his  Country.*  Next  to  ridiculing  religious 
feeling,  is  striking  at  the  veneration  for  the  great 
and  good  with  the  subtly-poisoned  pen  of  ridicule.” 

It  is  very  clear  tlfat  “ The  Virginians”  is  des- 
tined to  excite  more  attention  in  this  country  than 
any  other  novel  ever  published  by  Thackeray,  and 
the  letter  of  th6  Easy  Chair’s  Newark  correspond- 
ent is  one  expression  of  the  very  various  feelings 
which  are  sure  to  be  awakened  by  the  story. 

But  the  Easy  Chair  must  protest  against  the  in- 
terpretation which  Newark  is  pleased  to  put  upon 
the  tenor  of  the  novel,  even  as  far  as  it  ha9  already 
advanced.  Washington’s  is  certainly  our  4 4 most 
honorable  name;”  but  there  are  men  living  who 
have  seen  Washington,  and  it  is  putting  rather  too 
fine  a point  upon  it — is  it  not  ? — to  forbid  his  intro- 
duction into  a work  of  fiction,  which  represents  so 
accurately  the  character  of  the  times  as  Thackeray’s 
novels  of  that  period  confessedly  de. 

No  other  epoch  of  our  history  is  more  roman- 
tic and  picturesque — no  other  is  so  likely  to  fur- 
nish material  for  our  historical  novelists  for  many 
a year  to  come — and  will  it  be  wise  to  have  it  un- 
derstood that  the  chief  man  of  the  period  is  never 
to  be  represented  except  in  some  vague  and  super- 
stitious unlikeness  ? Let  Newark  remember  for  a 
moment  how  many  of  the  most  famous  men  and 
women  in  history  survive  to  us,  as  living  beings, 
who  had  a day  and  a work  in  the  world,  chiefly  in 
the  portraiture  of  the  poet  or  the  romancer.  Achil- 
les, and  Hector,  and  Agamemnon  were  but  names, 
doubtless ; but  they  existed  as  real  ancestors  to  the 
Greeks  and  Trojans,  because  the  songs  of  Homer 
had  made  them  real.  Cleopatra  lives  for  us  in 
Shakspcare,  and  so  much  so,  that  when  we  meet 
her  in  history  she  seems  cold  and  unreal.  Richard 
Coeur  de  Lion  survives  in  Scott  more  than  in  Ilume. 

Now,  Mr.  Thackeray  is  a man  who  has  as  thor- 
oughly tinted  his  mind  with  the  color  of  the  last 
century  as  any  man  living : he  has  been  in  this 
country,  and  he  knows  by  experience  the  universal 
American  veneration  for  the  character  of  Washing- 
ton ; moreover,  he  is  a man  of  too  essentially*  dem- 
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ocratic  feeling  not  to  have  the  heartiest  apprecia- 
tion of  the  position  Washington  must  always  occu- 
py in  history  and  in  the  hearts  of  all  good  and 
thoughtful  men ; he  is  an  author,  too,  of  the  high- 
est rank  in  his  day,  and  of  the  greatest  celebrity, 
who  respects  his  profession,  and  honors  his  own 
art  in  it.  Such  a man  is  held,  by  every  conceive 
ble  inducement,  to  deal  not  only  with  justice  but 
with  sympathy  with  such  a figure  as  Washington ; 
and  the  Easy  Chair  is  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  the 
portrait  of  the  Father  of  his  Country',  painted  in 
44 The  Virginians,”  will  probably  be  as  masterly, 
and  complete,  and  accurate  a likeness  of  that 44  bu- 
ried majesty,”  os  he  lived  and  spoke  in  his  time,  as 
will  ever  be  made. 

Up  to  the  present  point  of  the  story,  Washington 
is  represented  as  a young,  dignified  gentleman — a 
brave  and  honorable  colonial  officer — acknowledg- 
ing with  regret  the  necessity  of  what  military  men 
call 44  honor.”  In  the  third  number  he  is  upon  the 
verge  of  fighting  a duel ; but  the  circumstances  are 
so  related  that  every  sensible  reader  understands 
his  position.  It  is  impossible  to  understand  what 
Newark  means  by  Washington’s  being  represented 
as  a carpet-knight.  That  a young,  handsome, 
accomplished  Virginian  gentleman  and  soldier,  a 
hundred  years  ago,  should  not  lose  his  grace  or 
gravity  in  a fine  manorial  drawing-room,  but  should 
be  gay,  agreeable,  and  fascinating ; and  that,  there- 
upon, the  hot-headed  and  spoiled  son  of  the  widow- 
ed head  of  the  house  should  be  led  by  an  intriguing, 
weak  woman  into  the  fancy  that  the  young  officer 
was  trying  to  be  his  step-father,  because  his  mo- 
ther was  rich,  is  surely  quite  within  the  limits  of 
possibility. 

But  the  reader  must  observe  that  Washington 
gives  no  occasion  for  such  a suspicion,  except  that 
which  sincere  good  manners  are  always  sure  to  give 
to  jealousy.  Nor  does  the  author,  for  a moment, 
imply  it.  The  whole  affair  is  a dramatic  illustra- 
tion of  the  testy  sensitiveness  and  pride  of  the  boy ; 
and  so  far  from  striking  44  at  the  veneration  for  the 
great  and  good,”  it  only  shows  in  a lovely  light  the 
winning  youth  of  Washington.  When  we  speak 
of  our  veneration  for  him,  we  naturally  think  of 
the  mature  counselor  of  many  years ; but  if  New- 
ark will  remember  the  portrait  of  Washington  at 
forty — take  off  fifteen  years,  and  then  contrast  it 
with  the  Presidential  gravity  of  the  later  likeness 
by  Stuart,  he  will  easily  conceive  the  character 
which  Thackeray  is  describing. 

The  Easy  Chair  does  not  share  the  unwilling- 
ness of  Newark  that  Washington  should  be  made 
a figure  in  a great  literary  picture  of  his  times. 
There  is  nothing  more  deleterious  to  our  national 
character  than  the  growing  tendency  to  regard 
Washington  as  the  Greeks  did  Achilles,  and  make 
him  a demi-god  in  imagination.  What  we  want  is, 
that  Washington  should  be  represented,  not  as  the 
miraculous  founder  of  a nation,  but  as  a simple  Re- 
publican citizen.  Then,  fully  comprehending  his 
principles  and  seeing  his  life,  we  can  not  excuse  our 
abject  shortcomings  by  the  private  palliation  that 
no  man  can  be  expected  to  bo  as  Washington  was. 
On  the  contrary,  each  one  of  us  must  be  as  he  was,  in 
loyalty  to  liberty  and  a sleepless  watch  for  its  de- 
fense, or  liberty  itself  will  die  out  of  our  national  life, 
and  the  love  of  it  out  of  our  national  character. 

The  Easy  Choir  will  hail,  therefore,  every  por- 
trait, tenderly  and  truly  drawn,  of  our  great  man, 
in  all  his  relations,  whether  public  or  private,  as 
a national  benefit.  Thackeray  has  already  madcf 


plenty  of  friends  among  us,  who  remember  him  with 
affection,  and  read  his  books  with  admiration  and 
sympathy.  In  his  delineation  of  George  Wash- 
ington he  will  only  weave  another  tie  of  regard  be- 
tween his  American  friends  and  himself.  Should 
the  Easy  Chair  be  mistakerf  in  this  expectation,  it 
will  not  fail  to  mention  its  error  as  candidly  as  it 
now  states  its  faith. 


The  French  Gallery  is  closed  and  the  English 
Gallery  gone,  but  the  Belmont  pictures  and  the 
Conception  of  Murillo  have  been  as  much  looked  at 
and  admired,  and  the  results  of  the  exhibitions  giv- 
en to  charity. 

New  York  was  never  before  so  rich  in  really 
beautiful  pictures;  and  yet  of  all  of  them,  careful, 
intelligent,  skillful,  and  charming  as  they  were, 
probably  the  most  famous  of  all,  the  Conception , 
will  continue  to  be  the  most  famous  ; while  perhaps 
scarcely  one  of  the  others,  except  Rosa  Bonhear’s 
Horse-Fair,  will  ever  be  known  in  histories  of  art.  , 

The  French  school  has  a uniform  excellence  of 
treatment,  variety  of  subject,  cajefulness  of  stndy 
— spirit,  grace,  and  gratification;  but  the  best 
tilings  in  the  Gallery  were  some  of  the  little  things 
of  Frere,  tender,  delicate  pictures  of  simple  emo- 
tions in  simple  people. 

The  English  school  is  bold,  brilliant,  and  une- 
qual ; but  a few  pictures  were  better  than  all  in  the 
French  collection.  One  must  talk  carefully  in 
speaking  of  Art,  and  pictures,  and  artists;  but 
surely  there  is  an  indication  of  more  thought  and 
ulterior  purpose  in  the  English  than  the  French 
schools  of  to-day.  There  is  a mechanical  excel- 
lence in  the  latter  which  seems  to  be  painfully  self- 
satisfied.  The  Chess-Players  of  Meuson ier , which  was 
called  the  gem  of  the  Gallery — what  is  it  but  an 
extremely  elaborate  miniature-painting — an  exer- 
cise of  skill — a feat,  not  a picture  ? But  in  the 
small  picture  of  the  English  Gallery,  The  Light  of 
the  World , was  there  not  something  to  be  seen  in 
the  artist’s  mind  through  his  picture  ? 

However,  the  Easy  Chair  knows  it  is  a war  of 
the  roses — the  contest  of  opinion  between  the  two 
styles.  Let  us  grant  that  both  were  beautiful ; and 
if  you  think  that  too  mushy  a conclusion,  then  let 
us  allow  that  in  the  English  school  there  is  more 
earnestness  than  in  the  other. 

You  still  object  ? Shall  we  then  Bay  that  the^ 
English  have  the  most  exquisite  manipulation, 
and  impart  that  chique  which  is  so  fascinating  and 
universally  pleasing ; and  that  the  French  have  a 
religious  earnestness  and  intention  in  their  works  ? 

Yon  still  shake  your  head  ? But,  unreasonable 
reader,  what  would  you  have? 

And  the  unreasonable  reader  doubtless  answers, 
that  if  for  44  English”  in  the  last  sentence  he  may 
read  “French,”  and  vice  versa , he  will  agree. 

With  all  its  heart  the  Easy  Chair  assents. 


At  the  moment  the  Easy  Chair  is  writing  these 
words  a spring  softness  is  in  the  air,  the  grass  is 
green,  and  it  wonders  not  to  hear  the  birds  singing 
in  the  morning.  The  Bay  has  been  as  calm  and 
clear  as  in  June,  and  winter  as  far  away  at  Epipha- 
ny as  it  is  at  St.  John’s  day. 

What  a sermon  of  God’s  goodness  this  season  has 
been ! What  a special  blessing  for  the  poor  and 
desolate  it  has  seemed ! The  bitterest  thought  in 
the  great  crisis  was  the  suffering  that  must  follow 
in  the  days  so  near  at  hand,  which  are  themselves 
usually  a suffering.  But  the  Divine  bounty  has 
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supplied  a warmth  which  all  the  wealth  in  the 
world  could  not  buy,  and  the  heavenly  charity  has 
been  vaster  and  more  exhaustless  than  all  earthly 
care  could  provide. 

It  is  one  of  those  facts  which  naturally  draw  ev- 
ery thoughtful  mind  by  the  most  subtle  and  strong- 
est persuasion,  to  faith  in  the  invisible  and  sleep- 
less benignity  which  rules  the  world.  Human 
fortunes  fall  and  rise,  health  fluctuates  like  the 
winds,  youth  becomes  age,  and  the  dreams  which 
were  hopes  when  they  dawned,  slowly  and  sadly 
shift  into  seeming  delusions  as  they  fade  away ; the 
eternal  change  goes  on  in  life  and  action,  in  love 
and  friendship,  and  all  human  emotion.  But  all 
change  is  i ft  the  hand  of  changelessness.  It  is  like 
the  complexion  of  the  globe,  its  spring  and  sum- 
mer and  winter,  its  peace  and  war,  and  civilization 
and  barbarism,  ceaselessly  rolling  under  the  same 
everlasting  blue,  the  sweet  serenity  of  an  unfading 
sky — the  smile  of  God. 

There  is  a dream  which  the  wisest  and  best  in 
all  times  and  countries  have  dreamed ; there  is  a 
hope  which  no  blight  has  ever  destroyed,  nor  all 
disappointment  chilled : pagans  have  called  it  the 
immortal  fields  and  the  happy  hunting-grounds ; 
philosophers  have  named  it  the  future  and  the  die- 
enthrallment  of  humanity ; poets  have  fancied  it 
Paradise,  and  Christians  call  it  the  Millennium  and 
Heaven.  It  is  the  great  rest — the  sublime  accom- 
plishment—the  Anal  triumph ! It  is  the  sufficing 
flower  of  which  all  human  power  and  aspiration 
are  but  the  buds. 

That  dream  becomes  a hope  in  all  humble  minds, 
and  a faith  in  all  Christian  hearts.  It  is  refreshed 
and  cherished  by  the  tumultuous  panorama  of  his- 
tory, by  the  Scriptures  which  console  mankind,  by 
intercourse  with  the  meek  and  faithful  and  lov- 
ing, and  by.  the  unfailing  processes  of  an  ever- 
beneficent  Nature.  But  such  a kindly  season  at 
this  time  feeds  and  fans  the  flame  anew.  “ Come 
unto  me,  all  yo  who  labor  and  are  heavy  laden.” 
And  the  earnest  of  the  rest  is  the  unchanging  good- 
ness of  the  Giver. 

The  Easy  Chair  preaches  a sermon. 

But  what  is  the  first  violet  or  the  earliest  crocus 
but  a sermon,  wiser  than  Solomon’s  wisdom  ? 


OUR  FOREIGN  GOSSIP. 

Half-way  from  Paris  to  Caen  lies  an  old  Cathe- 
dral-town, with  rambling  streets,  quaint  timber 
houses  filled  in  with  masonry,  and  outlying  Nor- 
man meadows,  which,  in  times  of  freshet,  are  bathed 
by  a little  Norman  river  which  empties  into  the 
Seine.  Here,  or  hereabout,  the  poor  Empress  Jo- 
sephine retired  after  her  divorce,  and  forgot — or 
tried  to  forget — the  splendors  of  her  reign,  and  the 
regrets  which  came  after,  in  the  modest  luxuries 
Which  surrounded  her  in  the  country  chateau  of 
Navarre.  This  chateau  is  to  be  seen  no  longer : 
ten  years  since  it  was  razed  to  the  ground.  But 
for  the  traveling  sight-seer  who  wanders  to  the  old 
town  of  Evreux,  a new  point  of  interest  is  hence- 
forth to  be  entered  in  the  Guide-Books— to  wit,  the 
Chateau  Jeufossc. 

It  is  not  new ; it  is  not  grand ; it  is  hardly  pic- 
turesque—certainly  not  more  so  than  a hundred 
other  mouWv  chateaux  of  France,  which  lift  their 
quaint  extinguisher  turrets  out  of  masses  of  soft 
green  poplars. 

Why,  then,  should  travelers  look  after  the  Cha- 
teau Jeufosse  ? 

Listen,  while  we  tell  you. 


In  the  old  times — not  so  very  old  either — some 
twenty  years  ago,  and  there  lived  here  a certain 
General  Jeufosse,  who  was  rich,  who  had  served 
his  country  with  honor,  and  who  had  retired  into 
this  pleasant  Norman  country  of  woods  and  rich 
meadows,  and  who  died  here,  leaving  a widow  with 
three  children,  two  boys,  and  a daughter  Blanche. 

It  was  a proud  old  family,  cherishing  beguiling 
traditions  of  ancient  rank,  holding  fast  to  old  serv- 
itors who  had  worn  its  liver}’  for  several  gener- 
ations, nestling  in  the  shadow  of  the  trees  and 
towers  which,  however  old  and  shaky,  loomed  up 
grandly  in  the  eyes  of  the  stocking-weavers  of 
Evreux. 

There  was  an  ancient  chapel  in  the  park  of  Jeu- 
fosse,  where  from  time  to  time  the  parish  priest, 
brushing  the  dust  from  the  altar,  said  mass  for  the 
soul  of  the  gallant  General  who  was  dead.  A de- 
cayed family-carriage  from  time  to  time  bore  the 
widow  with  her  children  to  the  rich  Cathedral  of 
Evreux. 

The  boys  were  placed,  as  they  grew  older,  in 
Paris  schools,  and  grew  up  with  Parisian  air  and 
tastes.  The  daughter,  Blanche,  was  not  trusted 
away  from  the  mother’s  eye,  but  a companion  and 
tutress  was  secured  to  her  in  the  daughter  of  an  old 
friend  of  the  General  Jeufosse,  whom  we  wiU  call 
simply  Josephine. 

Blanche  and  Josephine  read  together,  rambled 
together  in  the  park,  together  attended  mass  at  the 
cathedral  church,  and  together  plotted  (as  girls 
will  plot)  their  intent  upon  the  world. 

So,  for  many  a day  and  many  a week,  the  sea- 
sons ran  round;  the  boys  coming  home  to  make 
Nodi  gay,  and  to  shoot  with  Crepel  (the  old  game- 
keeper)  in  the  woods ; the  Evreux  shopmen  and 
manufacturers  reverencing  or  scorning,  as  their  hu- 
mors or  interests  led  them,  the  occasional  appear- 
ance of  the  pale  Blanche,  or  of  the  fast  young  Pa- 
risians, in  the  narrow  streets  of  their  town. 

The  widow,  true  to  old  seigneury  traditions,  ac- 
complished punctually  her  little  deeds  of  charity ; 
the  family-carriage  made  duly  its  appearance  be- 
fore the  arched  cathedral  doors;  pale  Blanche, 
with  her  attendant  Josephine,  flitted  here  and  there 
upon  the  river  margin,  or  under  the  coppices  of 
the  park ; and  the  Paris  world  (or  your  Western 
world)  would  never  have  known  the  name  of  ieu- 
fosse,  and  the  chateau  never  have  been  mentioned 
to  travelers  at  Evreux,  except  for  the  story  that 
is  to  come. 

Madame  Jeufosse  wishing  to  establish  an  old 
friend  in  her  neighborhood,  had  occasion  to  consult 
with  a wealthy  proprietairc  of  Evreux,  who  had 
control  of  certain  cottages  which  lay  near  to  the 
Chateau  Jeufosse.  This  interview  with  the  pro* - 
prietaire  led  to  acquaintance,  and  to  intercourse 
with  his  family.  We  will  call  his  pome  Guillot. 
Every  body  in  the  country  about  Evreux  knew 
him  as  a gay,  rich,  good-natured  braggart — short, 
fat,  and  jolly— ignoring  church  and  church-serv- 
ice, spending  his  money  freely,  frightening  all 
tradesmen  who  had  pretty  wives,  a capital  shot,  a 
boon  companion  at  dinner,  recreant  of  all  moral 
claims,  managing— by  dint  of  money  and  good- 
nature— to  keep  on  even  terms  with  the  world,  oc- 
casioning Madame  Guillot  many  a heart-ache— the 
very  type,  indeed,  of  a godless,  easy,  polite,  gen- 
erous Frenchman,  whose  spiritual  horizon  was 
bounded  by  animal  pleasures. 

' Madame  Guillot  was  pretty,  earnest,  honest,  and 
refined.  So  it  happened  that  an  intimacy  grew  up 
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between  the  families  of  Jeofosse  and  of  the  wealthy 
proprietatre  of  Evreux.  The  Guillots  came  to  dine 
at  the  Chateau  Jeufosse ; Madame  Jeufosse  and 
Blanche  and  Josephine  went,  in  their  turn,  to  dine 
at  the  gay  house  of  the  Guillots. 

The  sons  Jeufosse,  Ernest  and  Albert,  when  they 
came  up  from  Paris,  joined  Monsieur  Guillot  upon 
his  hunting  bouts,  and  together  they  ranged  the 
woods  which  lay  about  the  family  chateau.  But 
it  happened  that  Monsieur  Guillot,  true  to  his  in- 
stincts, conceived  the  idea  of  making  a conquest  of 
the  pretty  Jpsephine — not  pretty,  indeed,  in  face  or 
in  figure,  but  in  a thousand  coquettish  ways,  which 
piqued  the  pride  of  this  French  Lothario.  So  he 
laid  his  plans,  and  put  them  in  execution.  Tfrere 
were  servitors  of  Jeufosse  who  had  seen  him  snatch 
and  kiss  the  hand  of  Mademoiselle  Josephine  in  the 
shaded  corridors  of  the  chateau,  and  there  were 
servants  in  the  rich  house  of  Guillot  who  could  tell 
the  same  story  of  their  merry  master  when  the 
maiden  came  with  her  widowed  mistress  to  dine 
with  the  wealthy  bourgeois. 

Perhaps  Josephine  made  a romance  of  this  stolen 
adoration  to  broider  upon  the  monotonous  life  of 
the  country  chateau ; perhaps  she  was  proud — as 
most  women  arc — of  a conquest  in  any  quarter, 
and  indulged  her  coquetry  in  multiplying  humili- 
ations for  her  victim  ; perhaps  she  made  a joke  of 
it  with  her  friend  Blanche,  and  they  may  have  re- 
lieved their  solitude  with  merry  laughter  at  the 
ardent  coxcomb.  Certainly  times  had  changed  at 
the  mouldy  Chateau  of  Jeufosse  ; and  the  Parisian 
boys  coming  back  to  their  Nofcl  ranged  through 
the  preserves  with  the  amorous  Guillot,  and  the 
married  lover  made  gifts  of  shot  and  powder  to  the 
taciturn  gamekeeper  C repel. 

There  were  staid  country  friends  of  the  widow 
who  gave  her  caution,  and  who  advised  her  to  give 
congi  to  the  coquettish  companion  of  her  daughter, 
but  the  stately  Madame  Jeufosse  neither  sought 
counsel  nor  took  counsel. 

So  matters  stood,  when  suddenly — whether  by 
reason  of  Josephine’s  coldness  or  Josephine’s  tire- 
some coquetry— the  married  lover  transferred  his 
attentions  to  the  daughter,  Blanche. 

Bouquets  were  thrown  into  her  window,  bou- 
quets were  left  for  her  upon  the  chapel  steps, 
flowers  were  flung  into  her  carriage.  Only  Blanche 
could  tell  whether  these  flowers  were  treasured  or 
spurned ; and  Blanche  said  nothing. 

But  the  mother  snuffs  the  flowers  of  the  unwise 
lover,  and  goes  straightway  to  the  house  of  Ma- 
dame Guillot,  and  tells  how  their  intercourse  must 
end  now;  and  Monsieur  Guillot  is  no  longer  in- 
vited to  the  chateau. 

But  the  rebuff  only  quickens  the  ardor  of  this 
dashing  Lothario;  he  wanders  into  the  park  at 
night  and  blows  blasts  upon  a hunter’s  horn,  mak- 
ing a coarse  serenade,  at  which  the  country-people 
laugh ; and  this  good,  easy  Lothario  invites  them 
to  the  wine-shop,  and  drinks  and  laughs  with  them. 

Poor  Madame  Guillot  suffers  these  mbd  pranks  of 
her  husband  silently.  One  of  the  Paris  sons  writes 
an  insulting  letter  to  Monsieur  Guillot,  which  the 
devoted  wife  intercepts  and  w ill  not  deliver,  fearing 
it  may  come  to  a duel.  She  forwards  it,  however, 
to  a brother  of  the  husband,  who  forthwith  comes 
to  Evreux,  and  consults  with  the  lady  and  with 
friends  of  Madame  Jeufosse.  These  together  sum- 
mon the  guilty  Lothario,  and  adjure  him  to  forego 
his  amorous  pursuit  of  the  pale  Blanche.  He  ad- 
mits his  error,  and  promises  reformation. 


Still,  however,  the  bouquets  and  the  notes  pass, 
and  the  horn  is  heard  by  night  in  the  park.  The 
matter  is  growing  into  standard  topic  of  gossip,  and 
poor  Madame  Jeufosse  feels  that  & blight  is  fasten- 
ing upon  the  character  of  the  daughter. 

Shall  Lothario  be  challenged  openly  ? Then  the 
affair  becomes  a story  for  the  world,  and  the  daugh- 
ter seems  dishonored.  But  may  not  the  mistress 
of  the  chateau  defend  her  own  ? May  she  not  drive 
interlopers  from  her  park,  though  it  be  with  pow- 
der and  ball  ? 

A friend  of  the  widow  puts  the  question  cautious- 
ly, and  in  a way  that  shall  not  excite  suspicion,  to 
a high  judicial  officer  of  the  Department,  and  the 
reply  is  in  the  spirit  of  the  Common  Law,  that  u a 
man’s  house  is  his  castle.” 

Then  Madame  Jeufosse  takes  the  silent  game- 
keeper,  Crepel,  into  her  confidence,  and  tells  him 
that  her  chateau  must  be  defended ; if  people  come 
by  night  they  must  be  warned  away ; and  if  they 
will  not  be  warned  away  by  words,  there  are  the 
guns. 

This  warning  ia  conveyed  to  Guillot,  and  G nil- 
lot  laughs,  and  says,  “ Fire ; then  you  will  see  that 
I am  not  your  enemy.” 

Still  the  letters  come,  and  the  flowers  for  Blanche 
are  on  the  chapel  steps.  Did  Blanche  receive 
them  ? Blanche  is  silent. 

For  a night,  for  two  nights,  Ernest,  who  has 
come  up  from  Paris,  watches  in  the  wood  with 
Crepel,  but  they  hear  nothing.  Ernest  returns  to 
Paris,  bidding  Crepel  have  no  fear,  but  fire  upon 
the  44  hobgoblins.”  Even  Mkdame  Jeufosse  watch- 
es late,  encouraging  Crepel  to  protect  the  honor  of 
her  family. 

Guillot.  however,  is  xnadty  persistent : he  comes 
upon  a certain  night  to  the  park  wall,  and,  leaving 
his  servant  without,  enters  alone.  The  gamekeep- 
er, Crepel,  hears  his  step,  and  follows  him  to  a 
large  chestnut-tree  which  grows  near  to  the  cha- 
teau. He  sees  him  stoop  to  leave  some  love-token 
at  the  foot  of  the  tree,  and  calls  out  to  him ; but  no 
sooner  has  he  called  than  he  fires,  and  the  man  falls. 

Crepel  walks  away  to  tell  Madame  Jeufosse  what 
he  has  done. 

The  man  meantime  is  dying  under  the  tree. 
He  calls  out  for  his  servant, 44  Mon  ami!  the  cow- 
ards have  killed  me !” 

The  servant  rushes  in,  and  finds  him  bleeding 
profusely,  and  nearly  dead.  He  goes  to  the  cha- 
teau to  ask  for  help,  but  the  doors  are  all  closed 
upon  him.  At  length  a maid-servant  comes  out 
with  a glass  of  water,  but  before  she  has  reached 
him  Guillot  is  dead. 

At  morning  the  officers  of  justice  come  to  remove 
the  body.  Crepel  is  seized,  and  carried  away  to 
prison ; and,  shortly  after,  Madame  Jeufosse,  and 
Ernest,  and  Albert,  arc  indicted  for  their  share  in 
the  killing  of  the  victim. 

Was  Blanche  privy  to  these  night  visits  of  the 
slain  man  ? Did  she  stimulate  this  obstinate  pur- 
suit ? Did  Guillot  really  entertain  a crazy  passion 
for  that  thin,  pale-faced  girl  of  the  chateau  ? Was 
the  mother  forced  to  this  extreme  measure  for  the 
defense  of  a daughter’s  fair  name  ? 

These  are  the  questions  which,  for  a month  past, 
have  been  bandied  about  in  all  the  salon*  of  Paris, 
and  these  have  made  the  Chateau  of  Jeufosse  as 
famous  as  its  former  neighbor,  the  Chateau  of  Na- 
varre. 

The  trial  has  come  off  since ; you  have  read  of  it 
in  your  papers— how  the  ablest  advocate  of  France 
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(before  a jury),  M.  Berryer,  plead  for  the  family 
Jeufosse. 

44  Shall  we  slay  the  midnight  robber,”  said  he, 
44  and  take  no  arms  in  our  hands  to  protect  the 
sanctity  of  our  homes  from  the  approaches  of  those 
baser  criminals  who  would  violate  the  honor  of  our 
daughters  ?” 

The  jury  said  no,  and  there  was  a verdict  of  ac- 
quittal. 

The  friends  of  Crepel  bore  him  away  in  triumph. 
Madame  Jeufosse  and  family  were  attended  by  the 
sympathies  that  were  quickened,  if  not  bom,  under 
the  eloquent  appeal  of  M.  Berryer. 

— All  which  demonstrates  that  in  France,  as  ev- 
ery where  else,  there  are  social  crimes  which,  if 
laws  do  not  touch,  men’s  hands  (warmed  by  their 
hearts)  will. 

Poor  Blanche,  meantime,  though  she  be  white 
as  her  name,  is  fallen  heir  to  a great  blight  of  scan- 
dal, spread  all  over  the  Continent ; and  whether 
she  wander  by  the  margin  of  the  Norman  river,  or 
take  on  the  flush  of  Paris  salon  life,  there  will  be 
unforgiving  fingers  pointed  at  her,  never  to  be  laid 
until  the  Great  Spoiler  makes  her  ravishment  cer- 
tain. 


Next  to  this,  on  our  score  of  Foreign  Gossip, 
counts  the  affair  of  Chapuys-Montlaville.  Has  it 
reached  you  yet  ? 

No? 

Well,  listen  again,  and  we  will  tell  you  of  it. 

Chapuys-Montlaville  is  an  honored  name  down 
by  Lyons  ; it  is  borne  by  a Senator,  who  is  a se- 
vere, stiff,  pretentious  man,  of  large  fortune,  and  by 
reason  of  it,  of  large  influence.  He  has  a son,  who, 
not  long  ago,  conceived  a passion  for  a beautiful 
daughter  of  a druggist  of  St.  Etienne.  Contrary  to 
the  father’s  wishes,  he  married  the  object  of  his  love, 
and  for  a year  or  two  they  lived  together — if  not 
happily,  with  no  noise  of  their  unhappiness.  • 

Of  course  it  was  absurd  that  a son  of  an  Impe- 
rial Senator  should  remain  stupidly  faithful  to  a 
wife  who  was  only  daughter  of  a druggist.  And 
he  launched  into  all  syts  of  infidelities,  so  gross  in 
their  excess  that  the  wife  left  him,  and  went  home 
to  her  father  of  St.  Etienne,  carrying  with  her  her 
only  child.  There  Bhe  buried  her  griefs,  or  forgot 
them  in  lavishing  caresses  upon  her  first-born. 

But  to  the.  stately  Senator  it  seemed  very  absurd 
that  his  grandson,  bearing  the  distinguished  name 
of  Chapuys-Montlaville,  should  grow  up  in  the  at- 
mosphere of  drugs : so  he  plotted  with  the  police 
(as,  being  Senator,  he  could)  for  the  recovery  of  his 
grandson.  The  mother  was  decoyed  away,  the 
child  seized  — borne  off  by  the  grandfather ; but 
the  mother’s  wail  echoed,  and  re-echoed  by  the 
voices  of  ten  thousand  neighbors  of  St.  Etienne, 
reached  the  Imperial  ears.  Warm-hearted  Euge- 
nie (if  report  be  true),  fired  with  the  wrong  to  her 
•ex,  insisted  upon  the  restoration  of  the  child. 

And  the  order  went  out  from  the  palace  to  dis- 
charge all  the  offending  Imperial  officers,  and  to 
the  Senator  that  he  must  give  back  the  child. 

The  mother  went  to  receive  it  from  the  hands 
of  the  reluctant  grandparent,  and  returned  to  her 
home  in  a triumph,  made  noisy  by  a thousand  of 
the  brave  proletaires  of  St.  Etienne. 

And  by  this  siding  with  the  impulses  of  a mo- 
ther’s heart,  as  opposed  to  the  pride  and  dignity 
of  the  distinguished  Chapuys-Montlavilles,  the  as- 
tute Emperor  has  won  ten  thousand  friends,  in 
place  of  one  Senator  whom  he  loses. 


And  while  we  are  talking  of  judicial  matters  in 
France,  let  us  take  note  of  a circumstance  growing 
out  of  the  recent  Lemaire  trials  and  convictions. 
Six  or  seven  prisoners  (if  you  remember)  were  in- 
dicted in  a body,  of  whom  not  less  than  four  for 
murder.  Three,  we  believe,  were  sentenced  to  the 
guillotine,  two  to  hard  labor  for  life,  and  the  others 
to  imprisonment  for  varying  periods.  The  conduct 
and  bearing  of  certain  ones  among  the  condemned 
were  much  remarked  upon ; there  was  a cool  avow- 
al of  crime,  and  utter  recklessness  of  issues  in  one ; 
in  another,  a consummate  parrying  of  every  charge, 
and  an  impudent  pretense  of  honesty  which  imposed 
upon  half  the  audience.  Throngs  came  to  be  pres- 
ent .at  the  trial,  and  an  enterprising  publisher  of 
Amiens  (where  the  parties  now  lie  in  prison)  has 
issued  portraits  of  the  criminals.  These,  for  a time, 
hung  in  his  shop-window ; but  the  police,  under 
the  orders  of  the  Imperial  Court,  has  made  seizure 
of  them,  and  forbid  further  publication.  The  scan- 
dal could  not  be  tolerated ; it  impaired  the  aims  of 
justice , in  diminishing  the  shame  of  punishment . 

How  so?  you  ask:  and  French  justice  replies, 
It  makes  renown  of  what  should  be  only  infamy. 
Is  this  false  reasoning,  or  is  it  good  reasoning  ? 

When  the  Italian  refugee  fired  upon  the  Emper- 
or some  three  years  gone,  his  trial  was  hurried, 
and  his  execution  almost  secret,  in  order  that  the 
wretched  man  might  not  feed  his  vanity  with  the 
odor  of  a long  public  gossip,  or  the  empressement  of 
a throng  to  witness  his  punishment. 

For  kindred  reasons,  the  pictures  of  Lemaire  and 
Company  have  been  destroyed. 

Do  not  quiet  and  silence  quicken  the  efficacy  of 
punishment?  Did  not  the  miserable  two  hours' 
harangue  of  Donnelly  take  away  from  the  solemn 
lesson  of  his  death  ? 

One  more  mention  of  crime,  and  we  pass  on. 
But  this  time  it  is  of  crime  which  is  saved  from  the 
name  of  crime  by  the  stamp  of  honor ; deliberate 
slaughter,  which  is  not  murder:  we  mean,  a duel. 
• A Neapolitan  Count  and  a French  Captain  are 
at  a public  ball  of  Paris ; a ball  so  public  that  no 
man  ever  dances  at  them  with  any  woman  he  'would 
venture  to  salute  when  in  company  with  his  wife 
or  sister.  At  such  a ball,  a Neapolitan  Count,  ei- 
ther purposely  or  accidentally,  treads  upon  the  foot 
of  a dancing-girl  who  is  the  partner  of  a French 
Captain.  Our  French  Captain  remarks  petulantly 
upon  the  mal-adresse  of  the  Neapolitan ; the  South- 
ern blood  kindles,  and  the  Count  retorts ; there  is 
a strong  French  counter-retort,  and  a challenge 
passes. 

The  French  Captain  has  already  slain  his  man, 
and  lays  himself  open  to  no  charge  of  cowardice, 
in  volunteering  (as  he  does  next  morning)  an  apol- 
ogy ; but  the  Count  demands,  in  addition,  a writ- 
ten retraction.  This  the  French  pride  refuses,  and 
the  battle  comes  off  with  the  pointed  swords  of  It- 
aly. They  w'ere  the  Count’s  own  weapons,  but  he 
is  pierced  through  the  heart. 

The  affair  is  settled  thus : the  Captain,  who  does 
not  allow  a lady  upon  his  arm,  even  in  the  Paris 
balls,  to  be  treated  so  slightingly  as  he  would  treat 
her  on  the  street,  has  killed  his  man  to  prove  it — 
os  if  so  large  proof  were  needed ! 

And  the  Count,  who  does  not  bear  hasty  lan- 
guage, indeed  who  will  not,  has  fought  to  prove 
it,  and  has  proved  it.  Henceforth,  let  no  man  ad- 
dress him  Insult ; or,  rather,  the  vilest  may  insult 
him  now,  or  his  memory — throw  dice,  for  the  dance 
hand  of  bis  partner,  upon  his  tomb ! It  is  the  old 
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story : the  jackal  barks  at  the  hyena,  and  the  hy- 
ena straightway  eats  off  the  head  of  the  jackal. 

We  said  we  would  pass  on : whither  shall  we 
pass? 

Have  you  some  day  missed  your  Courier  or  your 
Times  at  breakfast,  and  bemoaned  your  want  ? and 
has  your  ire  risen  against  some  thievish  street-boy 
who  has  made  robbery  of  your  news  ? And  sup- 
pose you  send  in  to  borrow  a neighbor’s,  and  find 
that  is  gone,  too ! The  carriers  are  perhaps  derelict, 
and  you  make  your  way  to  the  publishing  office, 
but  there  is  no  paper.  Stopped — stopped  by  order 
of  Government.  The  ponderous  engine  at  rest, 
the  printers  hanging  idly  about  the  corners. 

Have  you  ever  conceived  what  it  is  for  a great 
journal  to  be  suddenly  suppressed  ? Five  hundred 
men  cut  short  of  employment  in  a day ; fifty  thou- 
sand angered  by  vain  expectation ; five  hundred 
thousand  lending  their  eager  comment ; all  this  we 
had  not  long  ago  in  the  suspension  of  La  Freest . 
There  was  a special  petition  on  behalf  of  the  poor 
printers  and  their  families,  and  rumor  said,  Mad- 
ame Dudevant  contributed  a pathetic  appeal  in 
their  favor,  but  the  decree  remained. 

It  is  not  a little  odd,  moreover,  that  M.  Peyrat, 
the  gentleman  whose  article  was  the  occasion  of 
the  suppression,  is  by  no  means  of  the  advance 
school  of  Republicans;  not  enough  so,  as  would 
seem,  to  secure  the  full  favor  and  the  votes  of  those 
who  named  the  General  Cavaignac  as  their  legis- 
lative candidate. 

And  with  this  mention  of  papers  and  of  the  Presse , 
comes  up  again  that  always  buoyant  name  in  Paris 
— Emile  de  Girardin.  He  has  been  writing  for  the 
Courrier  dt  Paris , proposing  some  impracticable 
scheme  for  a Constitutional  opposition  to  the  Im- 
perial administration;  accused  of  vesting  money 
in  the  Courtier , and  seeking,  in  virtue  of  his  old  re- 
nown, to  draw  away  those  Presse  patrons  who  now 
miss  their  daily  political  pabulum;  accused  yet 
again  of  complicity  with  the  Government,  and  an 
attempt  to  divert  attention  from  grander  issues  by 
riveting  notice  to  this  myth  of  a Constitutional  op- 
position. But  through  it  all,  and  in  Bpite  of  it  all, 
managing  with  that  ready  pen  of  his  and  teeming 
brain  to  mystify  the  public  and  win  his  readers  to 
admiration.  No  Frenchman  but  will  boast  of  his 
cleverness,  but  those  who  call  him  honest  may  be 
counted. 

His  play  of  the  FiUe  du  MiUintmaire  is  presently 
to  be  submitted  to  public  judgment  on  the  boards 
of  the  Vaudeville.  Meantime,  a private  audience 
at  his  palatial  hotel  upon  the  Champs  Elysees  is 
being  delighted,  on  dity  with  the  rehearsal  of  an- 
other play  under  title  of  La  Malheur  d'kre  Belle . 
Not,  however,  credited  (is  this  last)  to  the  ex-jour- 
nalist,  but  to  the  pretty  young  bride  which  his 
wealth  and  distinction  have  latterly  won  him  from 
a titled  race.  If  Madame  Girardin  Second  has  in- 
deed essayed  the  writing  of  a comedy,  she  has  ex- 
posed herself  to  a comparison  (with  the  first  Ma- 
dame de  Girardin)  which  can  hardly  fail  to  dwarf 
her  pretensions.  She  has,  however,  the  advantage 
of  being  full  of  her  subject ; and  if  it  be  a misfortune 
to  be  pretty,  Madame  dc  Girardin  is  the  very  per- 
son to  tell  us  about  it. 

While  upon  plays,  let  us  mention  further  the  re- 
cent revival  at  the  Fran^ais,  of  the  story  of  Chat- 
terton — an  elegant  work  of  Dc  Vigny’s.  The  story 
is  old,  and  every  one  knows  it : a sensitive  boy  <k 
genius,  growing  maddened  because  the  world  did 
not  rate  him  so  high  as  he  rated  himself. 


The  revival  of  the  performance  was  a just  com- 
pliment to  the  Count  de  Vigny,  but  money-wise  it 
was  a failure.  It  drew  full  houses  once ; but  we 
live  in  days  when  romantic  boys  of  eighteen  can 
not  move  the  world  to  a wail,  chant  they  ever  so 
wisely.  Great  effects  follow  only  now  upon  the 
great,  and  constant,  and  well-sustained  vigor  of 
half  a lifetime.  Therefore,  when  a troubadour  cuts 
his  throat  because  his  prettinesses  are  not  sought 
after,  the  world  shrugs  its  shoulders  and  says 
44  Pity !”  and  nothing  mote. 


(Etotnifa  Srntmr. 

A CORRESPONDENT  of  the  Drawer,  a very 
sensible  man,  takes  an  economical  view  of 
the  subject  that  had  never  occurred  to  the  editor. 
Our  friend  says : 

44  The  Drawer  is  the  first  part  of  the  Magazine 
that  is  opened,  as  from  month  to  month  it  makes 
its  appearance.  Its  anecdotes  have,  I doubt  not, 
more  than  once  saved  the  necessity  of  medicine,  for 
there  is  health  as  well  as  happiness  in  mirth;  and 
mirth  of  the  right  kind  is,  both  morally  and  phys- 
ically, a blessing.” 

He  has  hit  the  nail  on  the  head.  It  is  only  mirth 
44  of  the  right  kind”  that  a wise  man  would  recom- 
mend, and  that  is  the  only  kind  that  the  Drawer 
aims  at  administering. 

A W estern  correspondent  writes  of  the  Magazine : 
44  Every  body  here  loves,  reads,  and  praises  War- 
per but  the  Fourierite8  and  Mormons !”  Well  done 
for  us ! We  shall  think  better  of  ourselves  for  all 
time;  and  hope  never  to  have  more  friends  than 
now  among  the  Fourierites  or  Mormons. 

A correspondent  in  a distant  State  writes  an  able 
and  very  respectful  letter,  suggesting  that  all  anec- 
dotes reflecting  upon  the  follies  and  foibles  of  the 
pulpit  should  be  suppressed.  To  this  we  have  two 
objections : First,  the  Clergy  themselves  are  the 
most  prolific  contributors  of  the  pulpit  anecdotes 
with  which  the  Drawer  is  so  often  enlivened.  No 
class  of  men  enjoy  a good  story  more  than  accom- 
plished Christian  scholars,  and  to  them  we  are 
largely  indebted  for  the  many  amusing  incidents 
that  we  so  freely  spread  before  our  readers.  In  the 
second  place,  as  preachers  say,  a joke  in  the  pulpit 
is  as  much  out  of  place  and  out  of  character  as  at  a 
funeral.  When  a man  turns  the  church  into  a play- 
house and  by  bis  ignorance  becomes  a buffoon,  or 
by  his  irreverence  perpetrates  folly  when  he  ought 
to  be  handling  serious  themes  in  a serious  manner, 
it  is  a part  of  every  honest  man’s  duty  to  punish 
the  impertinence.  We  would  hold  up  his  folly  to 
the  censure  of  the  public,  and  make  fun  of  him,  not 
of  the  pulpit.  Finally,  there  are  frequent  flashes  of 
wit,  or  constitutional  eccentricities  of  character,  dis- 
playing themselves  often  in  the  sacred  desk,  which 
may  be  read  and  enjoyed  with  no  fear  of  their  hurt- 
ing a hair  of  the  head  of  the  least  of  all  our  million 
readers.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Sprague  has  made  two  or 
three  large  volumes  of  clerical  biographies,  and  the 
most  entertaining  pages  in  the  books  are  those  that 
reflect  the  wit  of  the  New  England  divines.  No- 
body finds  fault  with  the  reverend  author  for  col- 
lecting and  repeating  these  anecdotes.  The  more 
the  better.  There  was  the  Rev.  Dr.  Strong  of  Hart- 
ford, one  of  the  most  godly  men  of  the  last  genera- 
tion, of  whom  the  Drawer  has  once  had  the  story, 
that  on  a certain  occasion,  when  a Union  meeting 
was  held  in  his  church,  he  called  out — 
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“ Brother  Colton, 

Of  Bolton, 

Will  yon  come  this  w my 
And  pxwjf* 

Now  Dr.  Strong  conld  not  help  it.  Such  things 
would  fly  out  of  his  mouth  when  he  opened  it,  and 
his  people  knew  him  too  well  to  be  offended,  or  to 
think  less  of  him  for  his  pleasantry. 

But  this  is  very  widely  different  from  treating 
serious  things  w'ith  levity.  There  is  a time  and 
place  for  all  things.  The  best  part  of  a man  is  the 
serious ; the  only  element  in  man  of  any  great  ac- 
count is  the  serious.  To  laugh  is  one  of  the  duties 
and  pleasures  of  life,  but  it  is  only  a wee  bit  of  life 
that  can  be  given  up  to  laughter.  Here,  in  the 
close  of  our  Magazine,  we  give  five  or  six  leaves  to 
the  amusement  of  the  reader.  Those  who  are  op- 
posed to  the  institution  of  laughing  can  leave  these 
leaves  uncut,  or  cut  them  out  before  reading  the 
number.  Especially  do  wo  commend  this  ex- 
scissory  process  to  those  who  fear  that  the  young 
folks  will  hurt  themselves  over  the  Drawer.  But 
if  a line  should  be  seen  in  the  Drawer,  or  in  any 
other  page  of  this  Magazine,  that  may  justly  grieve 
the  heart  of  the  good,  or  tinge  the  check  of  the  mod- 
est, or  weaken  the  reverence  of  the  young  for  the 
sacred  and  the  pure,  may  the  hand  that  wrote  the 
line  forget  its  cunning ! And  now,  having  made 
these  words  explanatory,  let  us  tiy  on  a few  of  the 
best  that  the  Drawer  i9  splitting  with. 

The  same  correspondent,  whose  letter  introduced 
these  preliminary  remarks,  goes  on  to  say — 44  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Martin  of  Bellington,  Maine,  a man  of 
decided  talent  and  worth,  was  also  somewhat  noted 
for  his  eccentricity  and  humor,  which  occasionally 
showed  themselves  in  his  public  ministrations.  In 
the  time  of  the  great  land-speculations  in  Maine, 
several  of  his  prominent  parishioners  and  church- 
members  were  carried  away  with  the  mania  of  buy- 
ing lumber  tracts.  Mr.  Martin  resisted  this  spec- 
ulating spirit,  and  more  than  once  rebuked  it  in  his 
sermons.  One  evening,  at  his  regular  weekly 
prayer-meeting,  he  noticed  that  several  of  his  prom- 
inent men  were  absent,  and  he  knew  at  once  they 
were  gone  to  Bangor  to  attend  a great  land  sale. 
After  a hymn  had  been  sung,  he  said, 

“ 4 Brother  Allen,  will  you  lead  us  in  prayer?’ 

44  Some  one  spoke  up  and  said,  4 He  is  gone  to 
Bangor.’ 

44  Mr.  Martin,  not  disconcerted  in  the  least,  call- 
ed out, 

44 4 Deacon  Barber,  will  you  lead  ns  in  prayer?’ 

44  4 He  has  gone  to  Bangor,’  another  answer- 
ed. 

44  Again  the  pastor  asked, 

44  4 ’Squire  Clarke,  will  you  pray  ?’ 

44  4 The  ’Squire  has  gone  to  Bangor,’  said  some 
one ; and  Mr.  Martin  being  now  satisfied,  looked 
around  upon  the  little  assembly  as  if  the  same  re- 
ply would  probably  be  given  to  every  similar  re- 
quest, and  very  quietly  said, 

44  4 The  choir  will  sing  Bangor,  and  then  we 
will  dismiss  the  meeting !’  ” 

Virginia  sends  to  the  Drawer  the  following  im- 
promptu rhyme,  said  to  have  been  made  in  meet- 
ing time : 

44  It  was  at  a prayer-meeting,  when,  the  choris- 
ter being  absent,  the  presiding  elder,  whose  name 
was  Jeeter,  called  upon  one  of  the  deacons  and  said, 
after  reading  a hymn, 


“ ‘ Brother  Moon, 

Will  you  raise  a tune  T 

44  The  deacon  lifted  up  his  voice,  but  instead  of 
singing  at  once,  he  inquired, 

11  * Brother  Jeeter, 

What's  the  metro  V 

44  This  being  satisfactorily  answered,  Deacon 
Moon  pitched  the  tune.” 


A Montreal  correspondent  of  the  Drawer  says 
thht  he  reads  a sign  in  one  of  the  streets  of  that 
city  in  these  words  : 44  Fresh  eggs  laid  here  every' 
morning  by  Betty  Briggs.” 

A genuine  touch  of  woman  nature,  as  well  as 
human  nature,  pervades  the  following  from  a cor- 
respondent in  Detroit : 

44  A comfortable  old  couple  sat  a seat  or  two  in 
front  of  us  on  the  railroad  during  one  of  the  hottest 
days  of  last  summer.  The  journey  was  evidently 
one  of  the  events  of  their  lives,  and  their  curiosity 
excited  the  attention  of  the  passengers.  At  a way- 
station  the  old  gentleman  stepped  out  of  the  cars 
to  get  a drink,  or  to  buy  a doughnut,  and  heard 
the  bell  only  in  time  to  rush  to  the  door  of  the  eat- 
ing-house and  sec  the  train  moving  off* without  him. 
The  old  lady'  in  her  seat  had  been  fidgeting,  and 
looking  out  of  the  window  in  her  anxiety  for  his 
return,  and  when  she  saw  his  plight,  his  frantic 
gestures  for  the  train  to  stop  as  it  swept  farther 
and  farther  away,  she  exclaimed : 

41 4 There!  my  old  man’s  got  left!  he  has!! 
there,  see  he  has ! ! ! Wall,’  she  continued,  set- 
tling back  into  her  seat  again,  4 I’m  glad  on’t — it’s 
always  been  44 Mammy,  you'll  get  left!  mammy, 
you'll  get  left !”  all  my  life  long ; and  now  he’s  gone 
and  got  left,  and  I’m  glad  on’t.’ 

44  Her  candid  reflection  on  the  accident,  and  the 
evident  satisfaction  she  felt  in  the  fact  that  it  was 
the  old  man  and  not  herself  that  was  left,  was 
greeted  by  a round  of  laughing  applause.  Not  a 
few  of  tho  ladies  in  the  car  were  delighted  that  it 
was  the  old  man  and  not  the  woman  who  had 
; 4 caught  it’  this  time.  For  once,  the  lord  and  not 
the  l&dy  had  made  the  blunder,  and  4 gone  and 
got  left.’  ” 

Old  Marblehead,  on  the  Eastern  shore,  sends 
its  contribution  to  the  Drawer,  and,  very  fittingly, 
it  has  a smack  of  the  sea. 

44  It  was  on  a fishing-smack  off  the  coast : the 
vessel  had  been  recently  refitted,  painted,  and 
cleaned,  and  a jolly  crew  were  ont  on  a pleasure 
cruise.  In  the  midst  of  the  chowder-eating  and 
the  grog-bruising  a storm  was  brewing,  and  pres- 
ently one  of  the  old  salts,  as  he  took  a swig  by  4 word 
of  mouth’  from  the  jug,  passed  it  to  the  next  man, 
and  remarked, 4 It  thunders. ’ 4 Yes,  ’ says  the  other 
as  he  took  the  jug,  4 and  it  lightens  too,’  as  he 
tipped  it  nearly  bottom  upward  before  he  could 
get  a drop.” 

We  had  heard  of  Judge  Dooly,  of  Georgia,  be- 
fore we  received  the  following  letter  from  a Mia- 
sissippian.  Indeed  we  believe  the  Judge  has  been 
drawn  in  the  Drawer  already,  and  will  be  there 
again.  Our  friend  writes : 

44  Judge  Dooly  was  a man  of  undoubted  bravery 
as  well  as  waggery.  Once  on  a time  he  bad  the 
misfortune  to  offend  Judge  White,  who  wore  one 
cork  leg,  and  challenged  Judge  Dooly  to  mortal 
combat.  The  two  judges  met  on  the  field  at  the 
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hour  appointed,  but  Dooly  was  alone.  White  sent 
to  ask  where  his  second  was  ? To  this  J udge  Doo- 
ly replied, 4 He  has  gone  to  the  woods  for  a bit  of 
a hollow  tree  to  put  one  of  my  legs  in,  that  we  may 
be  even.’ 

“ The  answer  was  too  much  for  his  opponent ; he 
turned  on  the  only  heel  he  had,  and  left  the  field.” 

Another  correspondent  sends  us  yet  another 
of  the  same  Judge’s  oddities : 

“Judge  Dooly  was  presiding  at  Court  in  Wash- 
ington County,  Georgia,  when  General  Hanson,  a 
great  blower,  seated  himself  by  the  side  of  the 
Judge,  and  commenced  giving  him  an  account  of 
his  various  pieces  of  property,  to  impress  the  Judge 
with  an  idea  of  his  great  wealth. 

“ 1 Stop  a moment,’  said  the  Judge.  4 Mr.  Sher- 
iff, call  in  John  Jones,  the  Receiver  of  Tax  Re- 
turns.' 

“ Jones  soon  made  his  appearance. 

11 4 Mr.  Receiver,’  continued  the  Judge,  4 come 
up  here  and  make  an  inventory  of  General  Han- 
son’s property.  He  has  mistaken  you  for  me.’ 

44  The  General  reserved  the  remainder  of  his  state- 
ment for  another  opportunity.” 


Ip  General  Barnes  was  not  possessed  of  very  su- 
perior legal  attainments,  yet,  as  a lawyer,  he  had 
the  happy  faculty  of  impressing  his  clients  that 
justice  and  law  were  with  them  in  all  cases.  We 
have  a handsome  illustration  of  this  talent  of  the 
General,  in  a letter  from  a friend : 

44  A rough  countryman  walked  into  the  office  of 
General  Barnes  one  day,  and  began  his  applica- 
tion: 

41 4 General  Barnes,  I have  come  to  get  your  ad- 
vice in  a case  that  is  giving  me  some  trouble.’ 

44  4 Well,  what  is  the  matter  ?’ 

44  4 Suppose  now,’  said  the  client,  4 that  a man 
had  a fine  spring  of  water  on  his  land,  and  his 
neighbor  living  below  him  was  to  build  a dam 
across  a creek  running  through  both  their  farms, 
and  it  was  to  back  the  water  up  into  the  other 
man’s  spring,  what  ought  to  be  done?* 

44  4 Sue  him,  Sjr,  sue  him  by  all  means,’  said  the 
General,  who  always  became  excited  in  proportion 
to  the  aggravation  of  his  client’s  wrongs.  4 You 
can  recover  heavy  damages,  Sir.  It  is  a most  fla- 
grant injury'  he  has  done  you,  Sir,  and  the  law  will 
make  him  pay  well  for  it,  Sir.  Just  give  me  tho 
case,  and  I’ll  bring  the  money  from  him ; and  if  he 
hasn’t  a good  deal  of  property  it  will  break  him 
up,  Sir.’ 

44  4 But  stop.  General,'  cried  the  terrified  appli- 
cant for  legal  advice,  4 it’s  me  that  built  the  dam, 
and  it's  neighbor  Jones  that  owns  the  spring,  and 
he's  threatening  to  sue  me/* 

44  The  keen  lawyer  hesitated  but  a moment  be- 
fore he  tacked  ship  and  kept  on : 

44  4 Ah ! Well,  Sir,  you  say  you  built  a dam 
across  that  creek.  What  sort  of  a dam  was  that, 
Sir?’ 

4 4 4 It  was  a mill-dam.’ 

44  4 A mill-dam  for  grinding  grain,  was  it?* 

44  4 Yes,  it  was  just  that.’ 

44  4 And  it  is  a good  neighborhood  mill,  is  it?’ 

44  4 So  it  is,  Sir ; you  may  well  say  so.' 

44  4 And  all  your  neighbors  bring  their  grain 
there  to  be  ground,  do  they  ?’ 

44  4 Yes,  Sir,  all  but  Jones.' 

“‘Then  it’s  a great  public  convenience,  is  it 
not?’ 


44  4 To  be  sure  it  is.  I would  not  have  built  it 
but  for  that.  It’s  so  far  to  any  other  mill,  Sir.’ 

44  4 And  now,'  said  the  old  lawyer,  ‘you  tell  me 
that  that  man  Jones  is  complaining  just  because 
the  water  from  your  dam  happens  to  back  up  into 
his  little  spring,  and  he  is  threatening  to  sue  you. 
Well,  all  I have  to  say  is,  let  him  sue,  and  he’ll 
rue  the  day  he  ever  thought  of  it,  as  sure  as  my 
name  is  Barnes.'  ” 


Who  has  forgotten  the  emotions  inspired  by  the 
first  kiss  ? Tierce  Pungent  has  exhausted  himself 
in  a vain  attempt  to  describe  what  may  be  remem- 
bered, but  can  not  and  should  not  be  told.  He 
says: 

14  We  never  believed  Pope's  line, 

** 1 Die  of  a rose  in  aromatic  pain,' 
till  we  once  accidentally  got  a kiss  awarded  to  us 
at  a game  of  forfeits,  some  fifty  years  ago.  Eheu! 
j\igacesl  The  fair  one  in  question  was  the  secret 
idol  of  our  soul.  Oh,  those  cerulean  eyes ! those 
flowing  silken  tresses ! that  exquisite  waist,  which 
seemed  the  isthmus  of  earth  and  heaven — the  Pa- 
nama which  divided  the  North  Americ  i of  her  intel- 
lect from  the  Southern  Continent  of  her  luxuriant 
charms — how  we  longed  to  make  our  arms  the  only 
railroad  of  that  region,  pouring  the  wild  Atlantic 
of  our  passionate  desires  into  the  calm  Pacific  of 
enjoyment ! But  we  must  tear  ourself  away  from 
our  geography  and  return  to  our  mutton,  or,  rath- 
er, our  lamb,  for  our  heart's  worship  was  only 
eighteen  cents  a pound — confound  tho  butchers! 
the  high  price  of  meat  has  confused  our  notions — 
we  mean,  she  was  only  eighteen  years  of  age. 
When  we  found  ourself  entitled  to  a kiss  by  the 
sacred  game  of  forfeits,  the  keenness  of  the  rapture 
almost  grew  into  a toothache.  A kiss  seemed  more 
than  we  could  manage ; it  grew  into  Titanic  di- 
mensions. We  had  a vague  notion  of  asking  the 
company  to  help  us  out  by  sharing  our  bliss,  as 
the  school-boy  who,  when  he  hears  of  his  two  hun- 
dred pound  cake  being  on  the  road,  promises  all 
his  comrades  a slice,  but  when  it  arrives  he  keeps 
it  all  to  himself ! 

44  A kiss  from  Mary ! and  all  to  our  own  cheek ! 
Oh ! and  then  the  blushing  shame  of  a first  love, 
vulgarly  called  calf,  came  over  us,  and  we  stood 
looking  at  our  Mary’s  lips  as  a thief  does  at  the 
gallows!  Oh!  those  sunny  ej-es!  Oh!  those 
luxuriant  tresses!  as  she  shook  them  off  her  ra- 
diant face,  as  a dove  shakes  her  feathers  and  a dog 
his  hide,  in  order  to  leave  more  cheek  to  kiss! 
Oh ! those  provoking  lips,  putsed  up  ready,  like 
the  peak  of  Teneriffe,  to  catch  the  first  kiss  of  love, 
that  rosy  light  from  heaven!  Oh!  that  circling 
dimple,  couched  in  her  cheek  like  laughing  wile ! 
And  oh!  that  moment  when  she  said,  ‘Well,  if 
Cousin  Pierce  won’t  kiss  me,  I’ll  kiss  him !’  She 
stooped  down — my  sight  grew  dim — my  heart  beat 
fast,  as  though  I hod  swallowed  a dose  of  Prussic 
acid ; her  lips  touched  mine ; the  world  slid  away, 
as  it  does  when  we  soar  in  a balloon ; and  we  were 
carried  away  into  a calm  delirium,  which  has  never 
altogether  left  us.” 

Perhaps  there  is  not  in  the  range  of  fulfilled 
propttecy  a more  striking  instance  than  that  which 
Mr.  Prime  brings  to  view  in  his  44  Text  Life  ix 
the  Holt  Land,”  from  which  we  take  the  follow- 
ing beautiful  passage : 

44  The  force  of  God’s  promise  to  his  faithful  serv- 
ant came  over  roe  with  a power  and  beauty  I had 
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never  before  experienced,  as  I looked  up  again  at 
the  same  stars  that  Abraham  saw  when  God  bade 
him  look  on  them  and  see  the  number  of  his  chil- 
dren. 

“Four  thousand  years  have  passed  since  that 
promise  was  made  on  the  plains  of  Mamre,  and  it 
has  been  long  since  fulfilled.  The  children  of 
Abraham,  a host  more  than  any  man  can  number, 
having  suffered  captivity  in  Egypt,  and  wandered 
through  the  wilderness  of  Expiation,  possessed  the 
land  of  that  promise,  built  in  it  gorgeous  cities,  and 
the  temple  which  God  disdained  not  to  occupy  with 
his  visible  presence,  offered  sacrifices  for  centuries 
on  the  high  altar  of  Isaac’s  offering,  and  then  were 
swept  away  on  the  wind,  like  the  smoke  of  their 
own  incense.  The  song  of  their  temple  ceased  to 
be  heard,  except  in  the  mournful  echoes  of  the 
tombs  of  Jehoshaphat.  The  smoke  of  the  daily  sac- 
rifice ceased  to  ascend,  but  gathered  and  hung  in 
a gloomy  cloud  over  the  holy  hill,  invisible  to  mor- 
tal e)*es,  indeed,  but  visible  to  immortal,  as  the  ev- 
idence of  the  accomplished  vengeance  of  God. 

“ They  offered  their  last  great  sacrifice  on  Calva- 
ry, crucified  their  Lord,  and  invoked  the  curse  of  his 
blood  on  themselves  and  their  children.  Then,  the 
promise  to  Abraham  totally  and  forever  forfeited, 
they  were  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  per- 
secuted, driven  up  and  down  the  highways  and  by- 
ways of  life,  among  all  people,  until  the  name  of 
Abraham  became  a reproach  among  men,  and  Is- 
rael the  scoff  of  every  nation.  The  descendants 
of  the  barbarian  inhabited  the  land,  and  then  the 
children  of  Ishmael  and  of  Esau  returned  to  possess 
it,  and  the  blessing  of  Isaac  on  his  nobler  son— 
4 By  thy  sword  shalt  thou  live,  and  shalt  serve  thy 
brother,  and  it  shall  come  to  pass,  when  thou  shalt 
have  the  dominion,  thou  shalt  break  his  yoke  from 
off  thy  neck’ — was  fulfilled,  and  the  birthright 
which  Israel  bought  for  a mess  of  pottage,  and 
sold  again  to  the  nations  of  the  earth  for  old  gar- 
ments to  conceal  his  nakedness  and  shame,  Esau 
retook  by  his  sword,  and  possesses  unto  this  day. 

44  High  over  all  in  the  serene  sky  the  stars  that 
heard  the  promise,  and  were  indeed  the  letters  of 
light  in  which  it  was  written,  remain  calm,  and 
cold,  and  unchanged,  above  the  valley  of  Hebron, 
as  calm  and  cold  to-night,  above  my  head,  as  when 
their  rays  fell  on  the  white  tents  of  Abraham,  and 
the  laughing  eyes  of  the  incredulous  Sarah.'* 


“A  party  of  us,”  writes  a correspondent, 
“went  to  Rockaway  last  summer.  Mr.  McKin- 
non, who  was  at  the  head  of  our  party,  was  not  in 
the  habit  of  loitering  at  the  dinner-table,  but  tak- 
ing some  fruit  in  his  hand,  would  leisurely  eat  it 
on  the  piazza  of  the  hotel.  One  day  he  took  a few 
raisins,  and,  while  eating  them,  an  urchin  of  sev- 
en or  eight  ventured,  ( Please,  Sir,  give  fao  some 
raisins  ?’ 

“ 4 Certainly,'  said  M‘K. ; 4 but  I have  so  few 
you  had  better  go  to  the  head- waiter,  and  he  will 
give  you  some.' 

“ 1 No,  he  won't,  Sir ; not  one.* 

44  * Go  and  try,  and  if  he  don’t  give  you  some, 
bone  him !’ 

44  4 1 never  boned  a man  In  my  life,'  said  the  boy, 
4 and  wouldn't  for  a dollar.'  i 

44  Mr.  M‘K.,  being  struck  with  the  boy's  manner, 
went  and  procured  him  a goodly  supply  of  raisins, 
etc.,  on  a plate,  and  the  little  fellow  collected  his 
youthfhl  compeers  around  him,  and  all  joined  in 
the  feast.  Having  finished  the  repast,  the  plate 


must  be  returned,  and  the  dinner  being  over  the 
dining-room  door  was  locked,  and  how  to  get  rid 
of  the  plate  was  the  question.  Our  hopeful  youth, 
encouraged  by  his  former  success,  walks  up  to 
M‘K.  and  says : 

4 4 4 Please,  Sir,  to  knock  at  the  dining-room  door, 
and  make  the  waiter  take  the  plate,  Sir.’ 

44  4 Yes ; but  suppose  he  won’t  take  it  from  me  ?’ 
asked  M4Kinnon. 

44  ‘Well,  if  he  don't,'  said  the  boy,  4 borne  him, 
Sir,  bone  him.* 

44  Mr.  M4Kinnon  took  the  plate,  called  the  mat- 
ter square,  and  says,  if  that  boy  lives  to  be  nom- 
inated for  the  Presidency,  he  means  to  vote  for 
him.” 


Listen  to  the  Old  Bachelor  on  the  return  of 
the  last  New-Year's  Day : 

“Oh  the  spring  hath  less  of  brightness 
Every  year, 

And  the  snow  a ghastlier  whitens* 

Every  year; 

Nor  do  summer  blossoms  quicken. 

Nor  does  autumn's  fruitage  thicken 
As  it  did— the  seasons  sicken 
Every  year. 

“It  Is  growing  colder,  colder. 

Every  year, 

And  I feel  that  I am  older 
Every  year; 

And  my  limbs  are  less  elastic, 

And  my  fancy  not  so  plastic — 

Yes,  my  habits  grow  monastic 
Every  year. 

“’Tis  becoming  bleak  ahd  bleaker 
Every  year, 

And  my  hopes  are  waxing  weaker^ 

Every  year; 

Care  I now  for  merry  dancing, 

Or  for  eyes  with  panion  glancing  t 
Love  Is  less  and  less  entrancing 
Every  year. 

“Oh,  the  days  I have  squander’d 
Every  year. 

And  the  friendships  rudely  sunder’d 
Every  year! 

0 Of  the  tics  that  might  have  twined  me, 

Until  Time  to  Death  resigned  me, 

My  Infirmities  remind  me 
Every  year.” 


A New  Jersey  Justice  of  the  Peace  was  trav- 
eling with  a friend  in  the  western  part  of  Ohio, 
and  finally  came  into  quite  an  unsettled  region. 
Late  in  the  day  the  two  travelers  reached  a cabin, 
where  they  asked  for  supper  and  lodgings.  The 
old  man  was  away,  and  the  old  woman  promptly 
refused,  but  the  grown-up  daughter  put  in  a good 
word  for  the  good-looking  men,  and  her  mother 
finally  consented.  After  supper,  as  they  were  all 
sitting  before  the  fire,  the  old  woman  began  the 
talk : 

44 1 s’pose,  strangers,  you're  from  Connekticut, 
or  some  such  Yankee  place  ?” 

44  Oh  no,  ma'am,”  said  the  Justice, 44  we  are  not 
Yankees  by  any  moans.” 

“ Well,  Vhcre  did  you  come  from  then  ?” 

44  We  are  from  New  Jersey,  madam.” 

44  Ob,  goody  Laudy!”  said  the  old  woman, 
litoorse  yet!” 

The  lively  writer  who  sends  the  two  or  three 
that  are  next  ip  order  will  always  be  welcome. 
He  furnishes  a 44  treating”  bill  at  an  Irish  election 
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to  an  Irish  baronet,  whose  successor  attests  this  as 
a “good  bilL” 


“ Mt  Bill,  Bsyjlh  G ability,  X 

IUUL 

“ To  sting  (eating)  16  freeholders  above  stairs 
for  Sir  Marks,  at  three  shillings  and  thruppence 

a head,  is  to  me £2  12  0 

“To  ating  16  more  (?)  below  stairs,  and  two 

priests  after  supper,  is  to  me 1 15  0 

“ To  six  beds  In  one  room  and  four  in  anoth- 
er, at  two  guineas  every  bed,  and  not  more  than 
four  in  any  one  bed  at  any  time ; cheap  ennff 

the  Lord  knows!  is  to  me S3  16  0 

“ To  eighteen  horses  and  5 mewles,  at  thir- 
teen pence  every  one  of  them ; and  for  a man 
which  was  lost  (?)  on  the  head  of  watching  them 

all  night,  is  to  me 0 5 0 

“For  breakfast  on  tay  In  the  morning  for 
every  one  of  them  as  many  more  afc  they 
brought,  os  near  as  I can  guess,  is  to  me 4 13  8 


“To  raw  whiskey  and  pnnch,  without  talkr 
ing  of  pipes  or  tobacco  as  well  as  for  porter; 
and  as  well  as  for  breaking  the  potatoe-pot  and 
Other  glasses  (?)  and  delf,  for  tho  first  day  and 
night,  I am  not  very  sure  [conscientious  fel- 
low] but  for  three  days  and  a half,  as  little  as 
I can  call  it,  and  to  be  very  exact  (?)  it  is  in  mil 
or  thereabouts,  as  nearly  as  I can  guess,  and 
not  to  be  too  particular,  is  to  me  at  the  least. . 73  15  0 

[“  Sir  Marks,'*  whoever  he  was,  can  not  have 
resisted  payment  of  this  last  item  at  any  rate, 
after  so  many  careful  reservations  put  around 
to  make  it  safe.  But  we  have  not  by  any 
means  got  to  the  end  of  the  account] 

“ For  shaving  and  cropping  off  the  heads  (I !) 
of  49  freeholders  for  Sir  Marks  [not  stated,  by- 
tke-way,  whether  for  dinner  or  for  supper],  at 
thirteen  pence  every  head  of  them,  by  my 
brother  who  has  a Wotc  (vote),  is  to  me. . . ...  2 18  0 

“ For  a womit  [to  In  place  of  a v]  and  nurse 
for  poor  Tim  Kieraan  in  tho  middle  of  the 
night,  when  he  was  not  expected  [t.e.  not  ex- 
pected to  live],  is  to  me  ten  hog  ( Anglici ) 0 10  10 

“ Signed  in  place  of  Jemmy  Cun's  wife  (1) 

RII 

“Bet an  x G amity. 

MASK. 

“ Sum  of  the  total  (otherwise  total  of  the  hull): 

x «.  d. 

2 12  00 

1 15  09 
22  15  00 

5 05  00 

4 12  00 
79  15  00  (!) 

2 13  01  (!) 

00  10  10  . 

110  18  10 

“ Non. — I don't  talk  of  the  piper  for  keeping 
him  sober  so  long  as  he  was  so  [another  most 
prudent  reservation],  this  is  to  me £0  0 0!" 

A Methodist  brother — not  a bishop  as  yet,  but 
41  superintending"  the  churches  of  one  of  the  wid- 
est Districts  in  this  country— writes  to  the  Drawer 
the  following  incident,  which  we  print,  not  to  laugh 
at,  but  as  a striking  exhibition  of  Jbeling  good  as 
well  as  good  feeling : 

*}  While  superintending  a camp-meeting  in  Scott 
County,  Virginia,  there  was  a dear  old  sister,  noted 
in  that  count}'  for  her  piety,  who  became  very'  much 
attached  to  me,  and  every  morning  she  came  to  the 
preacher’s  tent  with  a bag  of  peaches,  and  often 
with  other  tokens  of  her  kind  regard.  Just  before 
the  meeting  was  to  close  she  presented  herself,  and 
after  giving  me  the  fruit  and  charging  me  to  eat  it 
all  myself,  she  said : 

44  * I’m  going  to  take  my  seat  over  there  by 
Brother  Smith’s  tent,  where  I can  see  you  good  1 


and  have  plenty  of  room  to  shout  and  praise  the 
Lord.’ 

“ When  the  service  began  theca  sat  the  old  wo- 
man. I began  by  reading  the  well-known  hymn : 

“*On  Jordan’s  stormy  banks  I stand.* 

44  Ero  I had  finished  the  hymn  every  eye  in  the 
vast  audience  was  filled  with  tears;  and  as  the 
leader  was  about  to  raise  the  tune,  the  old  sister 
arose  from  her  seat,  and  slapping  her  hands,  cried 
out  at  the  top  of  her  voice : 

44  4 God  Almighty  bless  your  pretty  sweet  little 
soul!  Just  read  dat  hymn  over  one  more  time 
like  yer  did  just  now.’ 

“The  effect  was  tremendous  on  the  whole  as- 
sembly. They  were  quite  as  ready  to  laugh  as 
they  had  been  to  cry'  a moment  before,  and  it  was 
some  time  before  I could  control  xny'self  enough  to 
tell  the  leader  to  sing." 

Ax  attentive  reader  of  the  Drawer  requests  us 
to  print  a capital  thing  that  was  said  by  Tris- 
tam  Burgess,  of  Rhode  Island,  in  Congress : 

44  During  the  debate  on  the  Tariff,  in  1828,  an 
amendment  wras  offered  to  increase  the  duty  oil 
molasses  ten  cents  per  gallon,  being  an  increase  of 
a hundred  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  Its  object  was  to 
choke  off  the  Northern  members,  and  indirectly  to 
kill  the  bill.  The  moment  the  amendment  was 
announced  by  tho  chairman,  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  Mr.  Burgess,  of  Rhode  Island,  arose  and 
implored  the  mover  to  withdraw  it.  lie  showed 
its  effects  upon  the  trade  between  tho  Eastern 
States  and  tho  adjacent  islands,  in  timber,  and  tho 
return  cargoes  of  molasses,  which  was  the  daily* 
food  of  the  poor.  His  speech  was  short,  and  to  the 
point.  As  he  took  his  seat  Henry  Daniel,  of  Ken- 
tucky, sprang  to  his  feet,  and  roared  out  at  the  top 
of  his  voice : 4 Mr.  Speaker,  let  the  constituents  of 
the  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island  sop  their  bread 
only  on  one  side  in  molasses,  and  they  will  pay 
the  same  duties  they  do  now.’  Mr.  Bartlett,  of 
New  Hampshire,  hero  remarked,  4 Now  look  out 
for  Tristam ; Harry  will  catch  it.’  Mr.  Burgess 
arose,  with  fire  beaming  from  his  countenance,  and 
addressed  the  chair.  41  The  relief  proposed  by  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  is  but  adding  insult  to 
iqjury.  Does  not  that  gentleman  know  that  es- 
tablished habit  becomes  second  nature,  and  that  all 
laws  are  cruel  and  oppressive  that  strike  at  the  in- 
nocent habits  of  the  people  ? To  illustrate : What 
would  the  gentleman  think  of  me  if  I should  offer 
an  amendment  that  neither  himself  nor  his  constit- 
uent shall  hereafter  have  more  than  a pint  of  whis- 
ky for  breakfast  instead  of  a quart  ? Does  he  not 
know  that  the  disposition  of  all  animals  partakes, 
in  a greater  or  less  degree,  of  the  food  on  which 
they  are  fed  ? The  horse  is  noble,  kind,  and  grate- 
ful ; he  is  fed  on  grain  and  grass.  The  bear  (look- 
ing at  Daniel,  who  was  a heavy*,  short  man,  dress- 
ed in  a blue  coat  with  a velvet  collar)  will  eat 
hog  and  raw  hominy.  You  may*  domesticate  him, 
dress  him  in  a blue  coat  with  a velvet  collar,  and 
learn  him  to  stand  erect,  and  to  imitate  the  human 
voice,  as  some  show' men  have  done,  but  examine 
him  closely',  Sir  (looking  at  Daniel  some  seconds), 
you  will  discover  he  is  the  bear  still.  The  gentle- 
man told  us,  in  a speech  some  days  ago,  that  his 
district  produced  large  numbers  of  jackasses,  hogs, 
and  mules.  No  stronger  proof  of  the  truth  of  his 
statements  can  be  given  than  a look  at  its  repre- 
sentative. I ask  the  gentleman  to  keep  this  extra 
duty  off<molasses,  and  commence  its  use  among  his 
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constituents,  and  as  feeble  as  oar  hold  upon  life  is, 
Mr.  Chairman,  a man  may  yet,  before  we  die,  be 
permitted  to  go  to  his  grave  with  two  eyes  in  liis 
head  in  the  gentleman’s  district.1  Daniel  wilted 
under  the  sarcasm,  and  few  members  afterward 
felt  disposed  to  arouse  the  eminent  son  of  Rhode 
Island.”  

A lady  in  the  South  writes  that  a friend  of  hers 
was  conversing  with  a conceited  fellow,  who  was 
himself  enough  of  a blockhead  for  two.  lie  was 
speaking  of  a common  acquaintance  of  theirs,  and 
wound  up  his  very  unfavorable  opinion  of  the  per- 
son in  question  by  calling  him  44  a conceited  block- 
head.” 

“Well,  Sir,”  replied  the  lady,  “I  do  not  know 
any  one  better  qualified  to  judge  of  the  subject  than 
yourself.” 

The  fellow  accepted  the  remark  as  a compliment 
to  his  superior  discernment,  and  smiled  his  grate- 
ful acknowledgments. 

And  the  same  lady  correspondent  pays  the  fol- 
lowing tribute  to  “ the  Poet 

Every  perfumed  thought  that  come 
From  the  Poet's  silent  heart. 

Shall  in  other  days  impart 
Grateful  incense  to  his  name. 

And  the  seeds  of  truth  he  leaves 
On  the  seeming  barren  ground. 

Shall  in  other  days  be  bound 
Into  golden  harvest  sheavea 

The  bar  and  the  pulpit  have  furnished  no  small 
amount  of  admirable  material  for  the  Drawer,  but 
the  medical  gentlemen  are  very  sparing  of  their  fa- 
vors. Probably  the  doctors  rarely  see  any  thing 
to  laugh  at.  Then  let  us  have  the  other  side  of  the 
picture.  The  serious  is  the  better  part  of  man. 
Laughter  is  but  the  flower  of  life ; to  be  seriously 
cheerful  and  cheerfully  serious  is  the  true  way  to 
live. 

Now  and  then  one  of  the  doctors  comes  with  a 
humorous  reminiscence  of  his  profession,  or  a sketch 
of  something  that  has  just  happened,  and  which  he 
must  tell  or  burst.  Listen : 

44  One  of  my  patients  is  a genuine  hypochondriac. 
One  of  his  hallucinations  has  been  that  Bonaparte 
is  seeking  him  to  take  his  life,  and  that  a detach- 
ment of  the  Guard  is  around  his  house,  ready  to 
pitch  into  him  if  he  stirs  oat.  The  other  day  he 
sent  for  me  in  great  haste.  I was  soon  in  his  cham- 
ber, and  found  him  writhing  in  great  agony.  He 
had  been  eating  a hearty  dinner,  and  an  attack  of 
dyspepsia  was  on  him  of  the  worst  kind. 

“ 4 Well,  what’s  the  matter  now,  my  dear  Sir?’ 
I said;  ‘has  Bonaparte  been  here?’ 

“‘No!  oh  no,  Doctor!  a thousand  times  worse ! 
I’ve  swallowed  the  Twelve  Apostles !’ 

44  * Is  it  possible  ?’  I replied.  1 That  is  dreadful, 
to  be  sure,  but  not  so  bad  as  if  Bonaparte  and  his 
men  had  gone  down,  for  they  carried  fire-arms, 
and  would  have  blown  you  up  in  no  time ! But 
the  Apostles  had  only  spears.  I suppose  you  feel 
them  prick  occasionally  ?* 

“ * Oh  dear,  res ! There ! what  an  awful  lunge 
right  there ! That’s  Judas ; I know  it  is ! What 
a terrible  fellow  he  is !’ 

“ * I’ll  fix  them ! I’ll  bring  them  all  up  in  fire 
minutes/  said  I.  And  preparing  a strong  emetic, 
darkened  the  room,  gave  him  the  dose,  and  as  soon 
as  it  took  effect  I struck  my  cane  heavily  on  the 


floor  with  every  cascade,  crying  out  with  each: 

‘ There  comes  Peter ! there  comes  John ! that’s  Ju- 
das!’  till  the  round  dozen  were  cast  up;  when  I 
ordered  them  all  out  of  the  room,  and  shut  the 
door.  The  patient — exhausted,  indeed,  but  re- 
lieved— fell  asleep,  and  awakened  with  a fall  con- 
viction that'  the  Twelve  had  departed. 

“ He  will  not  swallow  the  Apostles  again,  until 
he  takes  them  as  dessert  after  overfeeding.” 

An  ardent  admirer  writes  that  he  was  complete- 
ly carried  away  by  the  Drawer  for  last  month. 
Some  one  must  have  brought  him  back,  for  he  is 
on  hand,  and  sends  the  following  very  timely  re- 
proof of  a practice  w hich,  like  stealing  umbrellas, 
is  becoming  a little  too  common  in  this  community : 

44  The  Rev.  Mr.  Peters,  of  Tennessee,  was  preach- 
ing,  and,  having  a large  gift  of  continuance,  was 
somewhat  protracted  in  his  discourse.  Several  of 
his  hearers  left  in  the  midst  of  the  sermon.  One 
young  man  was  on  his  way  to  the  door  when  Mr. 
Peters  pointed  his  long  finger  at  him,  and  said, 

4 Brethren,  that  young  man  has  just  as  good  a right 
to  go  out  as  any  one.’  It  is  needless  to  say  that  he 
was  the  last  deserter. 

44  At  another  time,  while  Mr.  Peters  was  preach- 
ing,  a young  man  started  to  leave  the  house,  and 
making  some  noise  as  he  went,  Mr.  Peters  paused, 
and  said, 

“ 4 1 will  finish  my  discourse  when  that  young 
man  gets  out.’ 

44  The  fellow  very  coolly  took  his  seat,  and  said, 

44  4 Then  it  will  be  some  time  before  you  get 
through !’ 

“The  preacher,  however,  was  up  to  him;  and 
remarking,  4 A bad  promise  is  better  broken  than 
kept,*  went  on  with  his  sermon.” 

This  reminds  ns  of  an  old  pulpit  anecdote  at- 
tributed to  Rowland  Hill.  Two  strangers  passing 
the  church  in  which  he  was  preaching,  entered, 
walked  up  the  aisle,  and  finding  no  seat,  stood  for 
a while  and  listened  to  the  sermon.  Presently 
they  turned  to  walk  out  Before  they  reached  the 
door  the  preacher  said — “But  I will  tell  you  a 
story.” 

This  arrested  the  strangers,  and  they  paused, 
turned  again,  and  listened. 

“Once  there  was  a man,”  said  the  speaker, 
44  who  sa^d  that  if  he  had  all  the  axes  in  the  world 
made  into  one  great  axe,  and  all  the  trees  in  the 
world  were  made  into  one  great  tree,  and  he  could 
wield  the  axe  and  cut  down  the  tree,  he  would 
make  it  into  one  great  whip  to  thresh  those  ungod- 
ly men  who  turn  their  backs  upon  the  Gospel,  and 
stop  to  hear  a story.” 

The  strangers  thought  they  had  heard  enough  to 
satisfy  their  curiosity,  and  resumed  their  walk  in 
the  street. 

For  these  four,  and  one  more,  we  are  indebted 
to  a St.  Louis  correspondent,  whose  very  name  is 
suggestive,  and  who  has  promised  to  come  and  see 
us  again. 

44  In  the  Borough  of  H— , some  years  since. 
Pool  was  prosecuting-attorney,  and  Jake  Went* 
court-crier.  The  former  was  a fellow  of  1 infinite 
jest,’  the  latter  a thick-set,  moon-faced  Dutchman, 
who  held  his  head  a-one-side,  but  had  a voice  that 
rang  through  the  court-house,  to  be  heard  a square 
off.  Alexander  Watson,  one  of  the  best-hearted 
men  alive,  but  modest  to  a fault,  was  one  day  in 
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the  midst  of  a large  audience  in  the  court-room, 
listlessly  looking  on.  Now  Pool  and  Watson  be- 
longed to  the  same  volunteer  corps — * the  Guards’ — 
and  were  fast  friends.  A liberty  may  be  taken  with 
one’s  friend ; so,  in  a pause  of  the  buzz,  while  the 
J udge  was  arranging  some  instructions  to  the  Jury, 
Pool,  in  a quiet  tone,  said  to  Wentz  (perched,  at 
usual,  in  his  box), 

14  4 Crier,  call  Alexander  Watson.’ 

44  Jake  raised  himself,  his  eyes  thrown  toward 
the  ceiling,  his  chin  drawn  down  to  his  left  shoul- 
der, and  sung  out, 

44  4 Alexander  Watson!  Alexander  Watson!! 
Alexander  Watson ! ! !' 

44  Blank  dismay  was  in  the  countenance  of  the 
party  thus  unexpectedly  summoned;  his  portly 
form  soon  made  way  through  the  crowd;  and, 
blushing  scarlet,  he  leaned  toward  the  attorney  to 
know  his  wishes.  Pool’s  serious  face  was  inclined 
forward. 

44  4 Alick,’  said  he,  in  a whisper,  4 1 want  you  to 
tell  the  truth.’ 

44  4 Well — yes — you  know  I will.* 

44  4 Then  tell  me,  Alick,  have  you  now  any  to- 
bacco about  you  ?' 

44  4 Why,  yes — 1 have,’  began  the  surprised  citi- 
zen. 

44  4 Then  give  me  a chew,’  said  the  attorney,  at 
the  same  time  giving  Wentz  the  sign  to  dismiss  a 
witness. 

44  4 Alexander  Watson,  you  are  discharged  the 
court !’  roared  the  crier.  And,  long  after,  much 
of  the  fun  in  the  borough  arose  out  of  Alick  Wat- 
son’s surprise,  and  Pool’s  novel  mode  of  raising  to- 
bacco while  engaged  in  a case.” 


44  In  the  same  good  old  borough  a State  Military 
Convention  once  met,  in  mid-summer;  and  the 
chiefs  of  our  bold  militia,  swathed  to  the  neck  in 
padded  broadcloth,  and  covered  with  brass  buttons, 
were  seen  on  the  streets  in  all  directions.  About 
the  court-house,  where  the  principal  nest  of  lawyers 
was,  sc  veral  of  these  gentry  sat  in  the  shade,  making 
their  comments  on  the  defenders  of  the  country, 
whose  appearance,  considering  the  temperature, 

was  ludicrous  enough.  B was  a member  of 

the  bar  whose  conversation  sometimes  outran  his 
ideas,  and  whose  facts  were  at  times  not  a little 
confused.  4 Look’e  there,  fellows !’  said  he,  4 look 
at  Colonel  Fritz,  of  Schuylkill!  Jerusalem,  but 
he’s  dressed ! And  that  sword— it  looks  as  fine  as 
the  one  the  Emperor  of  Tuscany  sent  to  the  Presi- 
dent!— but  only  look  how  proud  he  walks!  But 
it’s  rather  warm  to  have  that  big  chateau  on  his 
head !’  Of  course  a roar  of*  laughter  followed  this 

speech,  and  B was  happy  in  the  belief  that  he 

must  have  said  a particularly  good  thing.” 

44  Old  Chester  (in  the  same  borough),  a port- 
ly 4 colored  person,’  kept  an  oyster-saloon  near  the 
court-house.  Bill  Stanley,  a dilapidated  part  of 
one  of  the  first  families,  one  evening  had  a stew 
and  a mug  of  ale,  but  unfortunately  hod  not  means 
equal  to  his  desire  to  pay  the  score. 

44  ‘Chester,*  said  he,  ‘just  mind  this  quarter’s 
worth,  won’t  you  ?* 

44  4 Can’t  mind— can’t  mind,  no  way !’ 

44  4 Can’t  mind,  Chester  ? Bless  your  old  soul ! 
nothing  easier,  except  to  forget.  But  I tell  you, 
Chester,  / can  mind  things  I read  when  I was  a 
boy,  and  111  recite  you  now  part  of  Scott's  poems. 
Listen !’ 


44Then,  as  old  Chester’s  eyes  were  enlarging 
with  astonishment, 

44  4 Yes,  you  old  sinner!  listen : 

41  Charge , Chester,  charge  / on,  Stanley,  on !" 

As  he  disappeared  through  the  door — ‘Charge, 
Chester,  chaige!’ 

44  4 Jis*  look  dare  now — all  dem  bowl  soup  gone 
clor!  and  tells  ole  Chester  44  charge  ” as  ef  dat 
bring  back  dat  soup  and  4&t  ale ! Fore  de  Lor’  I 
gibs  up  dis  business  next  winter,  sure  !*  ” 


44  An  old  Dutch  tavern-keeper  at  the  lower  end 
of  the 4 borough’  had  his  third  wife,  and  being  asked 
his  views  of  matrimony,  replied, 4 Yell  den,  you  see, 
de  first  times  I marries  for  love — dat  wash  goot ; 
den  I marries  for  pcauty — dat  wash  goot  too,  apout 
as  goot  as  de  first ; but  dis  time  I marries  for  mon- 
ey— and  dis  is  petter  as  poth!’  Old  Cooney  took 
a practical  view  of  things.” 

Judge  Hewit  was  on  the  bench  in  the  Western 
District  of  this  State,  and  Colonel  Billings  was 
trying  a case  before  him.  The  Judge  overruled  so 
many  of  the  exceptions  of  the  lawyer  that  Billings 
got  out  of  patience,  and  spoke  so  severely  that  the 
Judge  at  last  demanded,  in  a voice  of  thunder : 

44  What  does  the  counsel  suppose  I am  here  for  ?" 

Colonel  Billings  looked  sadly  disconcerted, 
scratched  his  head,  thought  a moment,  and  at 
last,  with  a bland  smile  on  his  face,  replied, 

44 1 confess  your  honor  has  got  me  now.” 


The  Rev.  Dr.  Manton,  Rector  of  St.  Asaph’s  par- 
ish, in  one  of  the  rural  districts  adjacent  to  this 
city,  bad  a man-of-all-work  on  his  farm  by  the  name 
of  Ned — a capital  fellow  when  ho  was  sober,  and 
only  now  and  then  would  he  go  off  on  a spree.  One 
of  these  nows  and  thens  had  been  unusually  pro- 
tracted. When  he  finally  returned  home  sober, 
the  Doctor  asked  him  why  he  had  staid  aw  ay  so 
long. 

44  Ah ! Dominie,”  replied  Ned,  with  a deep-drawn 
sigh,  44  I’ve  been  an  extensive  traveler  since  I saw 
you ; IVe  been  in  seven  different  States.” 

“Indeed!”  said  the  Doctor;  “and  which  were 
they,  Ned?” 

44  Why  first,  Dominie,  when  I left  I went  over 
into  the  State  of  New  Jersey ; then  into  a high 
state  of  excitement ; next  Into  a state  of  don’t-care- 
a-bit-for-any-thing-ativeness ; then  into  a state  of 
abject  miser}* ; then  into  a state  of  utter  destitu- 
tion ; then  into  a state  of  helpless  drunkenness ; 
and  I must  candidly  admit,  Dominie,  I was,  for  the 
hiajor  portion  of  the  time,  in  a fuddled  state.” 

The  Dominie  told  him  that  a state  of  repentance 
was  the  one  into  which  he  had  better  go  without 
delay,  or  he  would  find  his  last  state  worse  than 
any  he  had  been  in  yet. 

At  another  time,  Ned  was  raking  hay  in  the 
field ; the  sky  was  overcast,  and  there  was  every 
appearance  of  a shower. 

44  Come,  hurry  up,  Ned !”  said  the  Doctor;  44  we 
are  going  to  have  rain.” 

Ned  stopped  raking,  leaned  lazily  on  his  rake- 
handle,  took  a squint  at  the  clouds,  and  said : 

44  Shouldn’t  wonder,  Dominie,  if  we  did  have  a 
shower  ; but  I think  it  will  be  only  a dry  rain.” 

44  A dry  rain  !”  replied  the  Doctor ; 44  who  ever 
heard  of  a dr}'  rain  ?” 

Ned  put  on  a very  quizzically  serious  face,  and, 
looking  at  the  Doctor,  inquired, 
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44  Dominie,  do  you  ever  read  the  Bible?” 

44  You  know  I do,  Ned ; why  do  you  ask  me  such 
a question  as  that?” 

44  Well,  then,  don’t  you  think  as  how  when  it 
rained  fire  and  brimstone  on  to  Sodom  and  Gomor- 
rah it  was  a very  dry  rain  ?” 

Doctor  Manton  gave  it  up  and  left  the  field. 


Some  years  ago  Colopel  Roberts  was  a Member 
of  Congress  from  Mississippi.  On  his  return  some 
of  his  constituents  rallied  him  for  having  taken  so 
little  part  in  the  debates,  while  the  rest  of  the  del- 
egation— Jeff  Davis,  Brown,  and  Thompson — had 
made  a great  noise,  and  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  country.  44  Well,  my  friends,”  replied  the 
Colonel,  44 1 will  tell  you.  When  I was  a young 
man  I used  to  ride  a good  deal  at  night,  and  fre^ 
quently  got  lost  Whenever  I came  to  the  bank 
of  a stream  I put  my  ear  to  the  ground,  and  ascer- 
tained where  the  water  made  the  noise;  at  that 
place  I always  marched  in — it  was  sure  to  be  the 
shallowest  place.1* 

J udge  Peters,  of  Connecticut,  was  in  the  Draw- 
er last  J anuary,  and  another  correspondent  remem- 
bers an  anecdote  of  him  and  the  same  member  of 
the  bar  who  was  in  company  with  the  Judge  before. 

44  Some  years  since,  the  people  of  Middletown 
petitioned  the  Legislature  to  have  the  court-house 
and  jail  at  Haddam  abandoned,  and  have  all  the 
business  of  Middlesex  County  done  at  Middletown, 
instead  of  having  it  divided  between  the  two  places 
as  it  had  been  from  time  immemorial.  Judge  Pe- 
ters was  summoned  before  the  committee  to  whom 
the  petition  was  referred,  and  he  told  a very  hard 
story  indeed  about  Haddam.  He  said,  4 It  was 
the  vilest  place  to  which  a Judge  ever  went  to  hold 
a Court.  There  was  no  accommodation  there  for 
man  or  beast.  When  he  went  there  he  was  always 
obliged  to  get  one  man  to  keep  him  and  another 
man  to  keep  his  horse,  etc.’ 

44  In  reply,  Mr.  H , the  lawyer  who  was  em- 

ployed by  the  good  people  of  Haddam  to  defend 
their  place  and  nnme,  with  many  twitches  of  his 
face  and  a look  that  no  other  man  could  givo,  ex- 
pressed his  regret  that  his  friend,  Judge  Peters, 
had  experienced  any  inconvenience  at  Haddam. 
He  had  a very  great  respect  for  Judge  Peters,  and 
so  had  the  whole  community ; and  the  committee 
might  rest  assured  that  the  public  did  not  esteem 
it  necessary  for  the  duo  administration  of  justice 
that  the  Judge  and  his  horse  should  eat  and  sleep 
together  ” 


Maxt  years  have  passed  since  the  writer  of  the 
following  rhymes  gave  to  his  lady-love  a penknife, 
and  received  a watch  chain  in  return.  In  reply 
to  the  intimation  that  a knife  is  an  ominous  gift, 
he  wrote : 

44  May  never  superstition  tinge  thy  heart, 

May  never  trifling  things  our  friendship  sever; 
For  what  thy  cruel  knife  may  cut  apart. 

My  generous  chain  shall  tie  as  close  as  ever. 

44  By  mutual  presents  we  arc  sure  endeared, 

Pray  keep  strict  watch  on  thine. 

For  should  it  do  the  mischief  feared. 

I'll  hang  myself  in  mine.** 


Greatly  obliged  is  the  Drawer  to  the  corre- 
spondent who  sends  the  following  and  more : 

4 4 There  was  Judge  Robbins,  a born  Yankee,  4 a 
fellow  of  Yale,*  who  went  out  to  Kentucky  and 


was  made  a Judge,  when  book  lamin’  was  in  bad 
repute,  and  the  man  who  practiced  behind  the  bar 
was  of  vastly  more  consequence  among  deep  red 
lawyers  and  judges  than  he  who  practiced  at  the 
bar.  When  the  Legislature  raised  the  salaries  of 
all  judges  to  be  thereafter  appointed,  what  did  all 
the  old  judges  do  but  resign , so  as  to  secure  a re- 
appointment with  a higher  salary ! Judge  Rob- 
bins resigned  too,  bnt,  alas ! the  Governor  appoint- 
ed somebody  else,  leaving  the  poor  man  high  and 
dry  §ls  a clam  at  low  tide.  In  great  indignation 
he  then  went  over  to  Illinois,  took  to  the  law’  again 
with  great  zeal,  and  going  regularly  on  the  cir- 
cuit, finding  time,  however,  to  marry  two  wivea, 
cultivate  an  anbura-colored  wig,  and  lecture  very 
eloquently  on  temperance.  He  waa  very  honest 
though,  very  good,  bigoted,  and  terribly  pugna- 
cious. 

44The  last  I saw  of  him  In  court,  he  was  unusu- 
ally hot  in  his  client’s  cause,  being  very  much  to 
the  damage  of  his  fee,  his  oten  client.  It  turned 
out  that  his  favorite  nag  had  gone  astray,  or  4 fol- 
lered  off  a waggin,’  up  into  Macon  County,  and 
when  Mr.  Taylor,  his  w eaker  half,  who  was  a bet- 
ter witness  than  lawyer,  had  found  him,  the  old 
horse  had  been  taken  up,  w orked  almost  to  death, 
beaten  and  starved,  by  one  Hanks,  who  added  in- 
sult to  injury  by  swearing  at  him  besides.  So  he 
sued  Hanks,  and  then  he  was  at  it  in  a wrangle 
with  his  opponent  about  a demurrer,  and  proving 
up  a most  miserable  case  of  4 cruelty  to  animals’  by 
his  partner  in  the  law.  “While  the  ca*se  was  pro- 
gressing, a lazy  lawyer,  whose  list  of  briefs  was  re- 
markable only  for  its  brevity , without  a cause,  per- 
petrated this  rhyme  while  the  Judge  was  engaged 
in  walloping  poor  Hanks.  Like  the  books  of  the 
ancients,  his  poetry  was  prophetic,  for  the  jury 
gave  a verdict  of  twenty  dollars,  which  the  Court 
indignantly  set  aside.  Thus  was  established  the 
fame  of  the  poet.  He  is  now  a professor  of  As- 
trology : 

Oh  that  some  genius  would  write  a repoit 
Of  tho  things  that  are  done  In  this  dignified  Court, 
Where  pigs,  men,  and  horses,  and  other  lean  cattle. 
With  thin  lawyers  all  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle. 

Are  gathered  together  in  great  agitation, 

To  end  their  contention  in<fierce  litigation  1 
First,  cometh  Judge  Robbins,  in  debt  and  in  trover, 

A misjoinder  in  pleading  too  had  to  pass  over; 

But,  after  demurring  and  wrangling  like  fury, 

The  Court  took  the  pleadings — the  counsel  a jury. 

The  witnesses  came,  and  proved  that  one  Hanks, 

Had  lately  been  guilty  of  barb&rons  pranks; 

In  this,  that  without  conscience  or  twinge  of  remorse. 
He  took  up  a gentleman’s  city-bred  horse, 

And  put  him  to  plowing  liko  any  old  hack ; 

Ho  “cussed”  him,  ho  flogged  him,  made  sores  on  his 
back; 

He  starved  him  so  badly,  44  inverted  tho  blessings,** 
And  gave  the  old  horse  such  a number  of  dressings. 
That  when  Mr.  Tagjor,  the  lawyer,  had  found  him. 
The  bugs  and  the  buzzards  had  gathered  around  him. 
The  evidence  through — the  lawyers  are  pitted, 

The  speeches  are  made,  and  the  case  is  submitted — 
The  jury  retire— the  verdict  soon  follows. 

That  Hanks  shall  pay  Robbins  full  twenty  round  dol- 
lars; 

Bnt  the  Court,  in  the  pleadings  detecting  a flaw, 
Administers  justice  according  to  last. 

By  ordering  these  litigant  sons  of  Re-lial 
To  mend  up  their  pleadings  and  take  a new  trial. 


This  is  first-rate.  Colonel  John  Zenor  was  a 
very  popular  man  in  Harrison  County,  Indiana. 
He  had  been  frequently  elected  to  the  Legislature 
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by  annually  increasing  majorities,  and  the  convic- 
tion had  become  general  that  he  was  altogether  in- 
vincible. At  length  Harmon  H.  Moore,  Esq.,  a 
distinguished  lawyer  of  the  County,  became  the 
opposing  candidate,  and  in  his  address  to  the  peo- 
ple he  showed,  from  the  journals,  that  Colonel  Ze- 
nor  always  voted  last. 

“Now,  fellow-citizens,”  said  he,  “are  yon  will- 
ing to  be  represented  by  a man  who  is  never  al- 
lowed to  vote  until  every  other  member  has  voted  ? 
Will  you  submit  to  have  your  County  thus  insulted 
i In  the  person  of  its  representative  ?” 

The  appeal  was  irresistible.  The  man  whose 
name  began  with  Z,  and  was  of  course  called  last, 
lost  his  election  by  a tremendous  vote. 


A Yankee  schoolmaster  came  over  from  Massa- 
chusetts into  York  State  last  fall,  and  engaged  a 
school.  He  was  told  that  there  was  one  family  of 
unruly  boys  who  had  turned  the  last  teacher  out 
of  doors,  and  would  try  the  same  game  on  him. 
The  new  master  resolved  to  begin  with  a firm 
hand,  and  establish  his  authority  at  the  outset. 
On  the  first  day  of  school  all  went  on  smoothly ; 
none  of  the  rebellious  family — -the  Litchfields — 
were  there.  The  next  day  the  same.  On  the  third 
day  a stout  young  fellow  of  eighteen  or  nineteen 
appeared ; and  when  the  teacher  asked  his  name,  to 
record  it,  he  learned  it  was  Litchfield.  “ Ah,  your 
name  is  Litchfield?  Just  step  out  here.”  And 
bringing  him  into  the  middle  of  the  floor,  he  com- 
menced whaling  him  with  all  his  might,  till  the 
frightened  youth  fled  for  his  life. 

“Thete,”  said  the  triumphant  pedagogue,  “I 
understand  those  Litchfields  threaten  to  turn  me 
out  of  doors,  and  we’ll  see  who’s  master  here!” 

The  boys  laughed,  and  seemed  to  enjoy  it  so 
much,  that  the  excited  hero  of  the  birch  demanded 
an  explanation,  and  found  to  his  dismay  that  he  had 
flogged  the  wrong  youth — a very  inoffensive  lad  of 
a highly  respectable  family,  whose  name  had  led  to 
the  mistake.  The  schoolmaster  thought  “ a stitch 
in  time  would  save  nines,’*  but  unfortunately  he 
took  it  in  the  wrong  place. 

Ex-Governor  Boutwell  told  the  above  at  a recent 
Educational  Convention  in  Pittsfield,  and  a clever 
correspondent  sends  it  to  us,  with  a “Composi- 
tion,” quoted  by  Professor  C— — , which  originated 
in  the  Drawer,  and  is,  therefore,  not  to  be  printed 
here  again. 

The  story  of  the  County  Clerk  in  Texas,  whose 
cow  went  away  with  the  key  of  his  office,  brings  to 
a correspondent’s  recollection  a certificate  of  mar- 
riage, given  by  an  Illinois  justice  some  years  ago. 
He  was  magistrate  in  Copperas  Creek  Precinct,  in 
Fulton  County  in  that  State,  having  been  duly 
elected,  but  before  his  commission  arrived  a lov- 
ing couple  made  application  to  be  joined  in  mat- 
rimony. They  refused  to  wait  another  day,  and 
the  justice  married  them,  giving  the  following  cer- 
tificate in  his  own  handwriting,  which  is  duly 
chronicled  in  Drown’s  History  of  Fulton  County, 
Illinois : 

“ Know  all  men  by  these  presents  that  I,  David  Ross, 
Justice  of  the  Peace,  by  virtue  of  the  authority  of  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  do  hereby  license  John  Nel- 
son and  Mary  Myers  to  lire  as  married  people  in  Cop- 
peras Precinct,  and  when  my  commission  comes  I will 
marry  them  good,  and  date  it  back. 

“ David  Ross,  Justice  of  the  Peace.” 

Job  was  telling  of  the  hard  times  they  bad  at 


sea  the  last  rige  they  made : “ We  got  short  of 
drink,  and  we  was  all  put  on  short  allowance ; 
only  half  a pint  of  water  a day.”  * 

“ Well,”  said  Uncle  Gid,  44 1 should  think  a man 
could  get  along  well  enough,  at  a pinch,  on  half  a 
pint  of  water  a day.” 

44  Yes;  but  you  see,”  said  Joe,  “it  vras  salt-water  T 

“ Ah,  yes,**  said  Uncle  Gid  again,  “the  sea  was 
dry.’*  

How  one  good  story,  as  one  good  turn,  begets 
another.  The  Dorr  War  Sentinel  has  stirred  up 
several  of  the  same  sort. 

“ In  the  border  war  of  the  1 Aroostic,*  when  our 
patriot  forces  were  encamped,  the  countersign  for 
the  night  was  4 Boston.*  The  officer  of  the  guard, 
wishing  to  see  what  stuff  his  men  were  made  of,  at- 
tempted to  enter  the  lines.  The  sentinel  called 
out, 

“ * Who  goes  there  V v 

“ * A friend,*  returned  the  officer.  Whereupon 
the  guard : 4 Advance  and  say  4 Boston.’  ” 

. Stilt,  another  sentinel  story  comes  to  the 
Drawer : 

44  The  village  of  Flatbnsh,  Long  Island,  was  an- 
noyed some  time  ago  with  frequent  visits  from  the 
rogues  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  who  would  come 
in  the  night  and  steal  horses  or  any  thing  else  they 
could  lay  their  hands  on.  The  citizens  formed  a 
night  patrol,  and  to  prevent  the  danger  of  harming 
one  another  they  agreed  privately  that  any  one  ap- 
proaching the  guard  should  speak  thrice , and  if  he 
failed  to  do  so,  he  would  be  known  as  a thief,  and 
liable  to  be  arrested.  One  of  the  men  on  duty,  hav- 
ing taken  a little  too  much  bad  liquor,  descried 
some  one  coming  in  the  dark,  and  roared  out, 
4 Speak  three  times,  or  1*11  shoot  you  once !’  On 
came  the  silent  figure  — the  guard  blazed  away, 
and  fortunately  missed  an  advancing  cow.” 


From  Tennessee  comes  a letter  from  a friend, 
who  will  always  find  the  Drawer  open  when  he 
comes  with  any  thing  half  as  good  as  this : 

44  General  Falsdale  was  an  officer  in  the  Florida 
War,  celebrated  for  his  rigid  adhesion  to  military 
discipline,  and  the  scathing  lectures  he  gave  the 
soldiers  caught  neglecting  their  duty.  Among 
those  who  had  received  severe  tongue-lashings  from 
the  General  was  Tom  Hicks,  a wild,  rattle-brained 
fellow,  popular  in  the  camp,  and  up  to  all  manner 
of  practical  jokes.  Proud  withal,  he  was  so  unfor- 
tunate as  to  be  found  asleep  w hile  on  his  post  as 
guard.  He  now  had  to  take  a withering  reproof, 
and  in  his  bitterness  he  took  a big  oath  to  be  re- 
venged on  the  General,  if  ever  an  opportunity  of- 
fered. 

“ One  cold  night,  when  the  rain  was  pouring  in 
torrents,  Tom  was  on  sentinel  duty ; but  he  had 
hardly  settled  his  head  in  the  collar  of  his  coat  for 
a nap  or  to  shield  his  face  from  the  storm,  before  ho 
heard  some  one  coming  along  splashing  through 
the  mud.  Looking  around  and  peering  into  the 
thick  of  the  night,  he  soon  discovered  that  it  was 
the  General  himself.  Now  was  the  time ! Level- 
ing his  musket  at  the  advancing  figure,  he  de- 
manded, 

44  4 Who  goes  there  ?’ 

44  ^Yonr  officer,*  replied  the  General,  with  great 
decision  and  dignity. 

4 4 4 Advance  and  give  the  countersign!*  roared 
Tom. 
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“But  the  General  just  remembered  that  he  did 
not  recollect  to  get  it  before  he  set  out  on  this  ex- 
ploring expedition,  and  so  stated  to  the  tenacious 
sentinel,  who  declined  to  receive  any  explanation. 

“ 4 Mark  time  !’  demanded  Tom,  as  he  clicked  his 
musket  and  stepped  forward,  ready  to  fire  into  the 
heart  of  the  trembling  General  in  another  instant, 
who  now  thought  he  would  try  the  power  of  coax- 
ing. 

“ 4 Why,  Hicks,  you  know  it’s  nobody  but  me !’ 

“ 4 Can’t  help  that — must  obey  orders;  strict 
military  discipline.  Mark  time,  or  I’ll  shoot  you 
in  a second !’ 

“ The  General  saw  that  he  was  fairly  caught, 
and  for  two  mortal  long  hours  Hicks  kept  him 
standing  there  4 marking  time,’  up  to  his  knees  in 
mud  and  water,  the  rain  pouring  down  in  torrents. 
At  last  the  relief-guard  came,  and  Tom  was  able  to 
dismiss  his  prisoner.  The  General  crept  back  to 
his  quarters,  drenched  to  the  skin,  tired  to  death, 
and  heartily  satisfied  with  camp-duty.  Tom  was 
never  subjected  to  any  dressings-down  after  that.” 


The  44  big  brother”  sends  a pretty  little  thing 
about  his  sister.  She  was  a six-year-old,  and,  read- 
ing an  account  of  a man  being  turned  into  stone, 
told  the  story  to  her  big  brother,  who  said  he  didn’t 
believe  a word  of  it. 

“But,”  said  Lucy,  “wasn't  Lot’s  wife  turned 
into  a bag  of  salt?” 

“ A bay  of  salt ! — no,”  said  her  brother. 

“Well,  it  was  a sack  of  salt,  then !” 

“No,  it  wasn’t.” 

“ Well,  what  was  it  ?” 

44  WTiy,  it  was  a pillar  of  salt !” 

“Well,  I knew  it  was  a bag,  or  a sack,  or  a pil- 
low. What’s  the  difference  ?”  inquired  little  Lucy, 
who  had  got  the  spirit  of  the  fact,  though  she  had 
missed  the  letter. 


We  are  grateful  to  our  Washington  friend  who 
has  communicated  the  following : 

Within  a quarter  of  a mile  of  the  winter  resi- 
dence of  Lord  Napier,  in  Alleghany  County,  Maiy- 
land,  is  still  standing  a stone  erected  by  General 
Braddock  on  his  march  from  Alexandria,  Virginia, 
to  Fort  Du  Quesne,  at  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania, 
in  the  year  1755.  The  stone  has  therefore  stood 
there  102  years,  and  bears  this  inscription : 

ii  MILE 

To  FT*  Cumberland 
29  M#*  To 
Cap,  Smyths 
Inn  & Bridge  Big 
Crossings  The  Best 
Road  To  Redstone 
Old  Fort 
64  M, 

The  following  inscription  is  found  on  the  oppo- 
site side : 

Our 

Countrys  Rights 
Wc  Will  Defend 


The  panic  of  last  antuxnn  has  already  furnished 
some  fun  for  the  Drawer ; our  correspondents  evi- 
dently thinking  they  may  as  well  Laugh  as  cry 
about  it,  now  it  is  over.  » 


Up  in  Pottsville,  Pennsylvania,  they  have  a 
bank  that  was  seized  with  the  prevailing  epidemic. 
The  premonitory  symptoms,  in  the  form  of  a run, 
alarmed  the  officers,  as  they  saw  the  bills  comifig 
in  and  the  silver  and  gold  flowing  out.  Pat  came 
in  with  the  rest,  and  pulling  out  three  ten-dollar 
bills,  begged  the  favor  of  three  gold  eagles  ibr  the 
same.  The  President  of  the  bank  was  standing  by, 
and  said  to  Pat, 

“ Why,  those  bills  are  better  than  the  specie.” 

“ Be  sure ! and,  by  Jabers,  it  was  wan  ten  yon  to 
have  the  best,  my  darlin’,  ihnt  I brought  ’em  to 
yer’s.” 

And  taking  the  gold  he  walked  away,  quite  con- 
tent with  letting  the  bank  have  the  rags. 

“ To  the  blunders  of  ths  boys  in  reading  the  Bi- 
ble, which  the  Drawer  has  already  given,”  writes  a 
correspondent,  “ I can  add  another,  quite  as  good, 
to  show  the  undesirableness  of  using  that  sacred 
volume  as  a first  reading-book  in  school : 

44  In  1830  I taught  a district-school  in  Spring- 
field  , Massachusetts.  A chub-nosed  youngster  was 
making  his  way  along  in  the  nineteenth  chapter  of 
Matthew,  and  in  that  nasal  tone  so  peculiar  to  the 
boys  when  learning  to  read,  he  sang  out,  ‘ Ye  shall 
sit  upon  twelve  thorns*  The  received  version  had 
it  twelve  thrones — a much  more  comfortable  ar- 
rangement, and  doubtless  more  conformed  to  the 
original.” 

Very  much  amused  have  we  been  with  the  let- 
ter a loving  mother  sends  us  from  Chicago,  all 
about  her  darling  Eddie,  and  his  pet  the  kitten ; 
but  she  must  be  allowed  to  tell  the  tale  in  her  own 
way: 

“I  have  been  out  in  Indiana  on  a visit,  and 
while  there  I found  a beautiful  kitten,  which  I 
bought,  and  brought  home  for  a plaything  for  my 
two  children.  To  prevent  any  dispute  about  the 
ownership  of  puss,  I proposed,  and  it  was  agreed, 
that  the  head  of  the  kitten  should  be  mine,  the 
body  should  be  the  baby’s,  and  Eddie,  the  eldest — 
but  only  three  years — should  be  the  sole  proprietor 
of  the  long  and  beautiful  tail.  Eddie  rather  object- 
ed at  first  to  this  division,  as  putting  him  off  with 
an  extreme ly  small  share  of  the  animal,  but  soon 
became  reconciled  to  the  division,  and  quite  proud 
of  his  ownership  in  the  graceful  terminus  of  the 
kitten.  One  day,  soon  after,  I heard  the  poor  puss 
making  a dreadful  mewing,  and  I called  out  to 
Eddie, 

“ 4 There,  my  eon,  you  are  hurting  my  part  of 
the  kitten ; I heard  her  cry.’ 

“‘No,  I didn’t,  mother;  I trod  on  my  own 
part,  and  your  part  hollered  /*  ” 

A lady — right  glad  are  we  that  the  ladies  are 
finding  the  way  to  the  Drawer— writes  to  us  that  a 
little  nephew  of  hers,  seven  years  old,  was  spelling 
at  school,  and  the  word 4 4 misanthropy1*  came  to  him. 
He  spelled  it  out,  and  divided  it  into  “Miss  Ann 
Thropy,”  when  he  pronounced  it,  at  the  same  time 
asking  the  teacher  who  the  girl  was.  His  teacher 
smiled,  and  said  she  was  not  acquainted  with  the 
lady.  Presently  he  was  told  to  spell  upJWa»- 
thropy ,”  which  he  did,  and  asked  “if  that  wasn’t 
Miss  Ann’s  brother?”  0 

That  story  sounds  “like  as  if”  It  was  made  for 
the  occasion,  but  as  a lady  sends  it,  there  is  no 
doubt  of  its  being  a genuine  article. 
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niHE  Uoatxph*  J?ff  preceding  page  Iji  adapted 
X to  the  l^rltyY ' Difaing-rtuim,  or  .Carriage*  juph 
io  fact,  Air  any  jjwcas'km  a de^oUtU  UA\*A  i* 
froi  lw  *«  • *4*gi^L  *$*a  Afcddai  fetf- 

ttitno,.  tif  *hHe  Mktiy  like 

vrtypj,  *nd  ^irMrlmv 

were  4irari^A  ^ ^ lounge  form  3 ih<v  Ctyi* 
•Ytftfc  itafay  of  «&ag&  ^topciM  «2"  the  Mid  &m|d* 
flowing  vail  and  tlbrni  wwli  tfic  itiiVauutibn 
represent i i drp^ft  of  rich 
trimmed  viWh  rR>l*ori  to  maich. 

»U  Width,  the  br.wd«af  Whig 
4tv  o dftcideti  iipy^lry,'  The  (Tig.  |£i 

will  give  & Hittre  clear ^ idea  of  U^ei^Vv 
jib* ‘‘FuacbU  Sleeve^  and  proft&ws  &o  Income  a 
greet  favorite.  In  the  inustia^oiV  ;•£*«$(»?## 
is  a la  ^ under-sleeve  ; but  it  may  also  bo  made  of 
the  sabie  material  as  the  dtetM,  in  ypbivUoufc  o Hnii 
of  trimming  to  match  conilnek  the  points,  the  union 
lining  marked  I »y  nnuds  of  ribbon,  the  one  at  the 
hack  of  the  arm  ending1  in  short  floats..  The  illuA- 
jrmtion  kao  full  sts  t©  preclude  tho  h&cvstijily  of  any 

vqjdwl  (UsBCTiptioh  of  the  mode  of  Arranging  IhV 
mpuning.  ^ ' . ..  * * Tv 

The  €unn’«  Co*rn9tti  cousin  of  a gw.n  velvet 
aack^  hut  scjirmnst  Uie  neck,  with  A lihen rtf#  Tit* 
skirl  iis  i>f  a light  purple  merino,  Thy  said*  *a  irf 
maU(vt:plc>r;  withAn  arabesque  Ikmer  vlfem&n  Aud 
purple.  */  v,  *;  • c vVh'f  v\  , 

Id  the  Fosckia  iTjcriKh-^tEui'is  the  i§  run* 
dyked  m the  graceful  curves  of  ihtt  flow*?  winch 
give?  ifc  ita  onnit.  The  outline  and 
fold  Js&Tbg  mark **d  by  no  edging  of  narrow  rrim&on 
or  ftrme-c» dor&u  velvet.  A waaller  7/ auilLunnM ; 
tbrpugb  which  i pink  jibbon,  with  boating  end*,  U 


drawn,  fustd*  U»y  Conner tion  with  the  wriatr-lmiiil, 

which  ia  rn  mrilffllton,  wMli  a -*«•# frilk 

TboUnh^CA^  arci  &r^i^Stgicy  es  are**  «nfc; 

l*y  equal  inter 

vnl»t  in  w hich  the  Afe  uncovered.  The 

larger  puff  of  th»  the  centre  of 

the  cap  are  qutfdriJled  by  narrow  ribbon;  The 
transparent*  Bxftftiil  through  the  centre  u*  the  end 
of  The  ta be.  Tfil;  nb*rori3  may  taj'  bf  mv  /^>lor  k. 
suit  the  taste  of  the  wunrur. 
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i agct  distilled  here  from  ijio  sugar-cane.  One 

IT  w<^  aim  wit  .9  \ of  iho  sons,  whose  country  wn*  high  ftp 
o'clock  when  ike  Bermuda  Mounnun  ( a -peak  of  the  Lingua- 
» and  walked  over  nea  range),  proposed  that  the  Captain  and  my- 
1 Sons,  agents  for  self  should  make  a jaunt  thither,  promising, 
hearted  English-  besides  a cool  and  delightful  ride  after  rising  the 
s,  and  in  a little  lowlands,  the  sight  of  much  wild  and  beautiful 
ted  by  a large  lat-  scenery.  To  this  we  gladly  assented, 
mjoying  the  deli*  “ Now  while  the  necessary  arrangements  are 
he  branches  of  a in  process,’*  said  the  Captain,  <4  let  me  show 
y fruit,  and  test*  you  something  curious.” 
an  ancient  berer-  A short  walk  brought  us  to  the  Admiral  *y 


Kntefed  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  In  the  year  1S&8,  by  iiarper  arid  Brothers,  la  the  Clerk's  Othcu  of  thu  * U- 
trlct  Court  for  tho  Southern  District  of  New  York. 

You  XVI.— Na  95. — Oo 
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Court  room*  of  J?imav»v  Wminy  by  h utUU  true  pupeix  oHlte  craft  in  ^tieatioo, which 
in  the  outer  offieti  mi  a ^fttJojnjvn,  wbn \%rn^  ' trig  t he  bet  *bi pMu p b ail  thrown 

exchanged  ^htatiofU  mik  the  Captnivi,  ami'  "board;  a passing  shark  hnd  swallowed  it 
lifter  a Httie  i'jii  a long,  high-WHil-  caught  foy  Lieutenant  Fmtfh,  while  emislnj; 

ed  ehambtuv  cc&dgrti  •with  the  odor  of  ancient  two  hundred  mUas  Atrty*  end  u6wr  turned 
document*,  with  of  pigeon-holes  on  nil  jwlgmuur  »»u  the  poorakjppcr.  The  ve*£ 

wde^.fiHedwitii  dn^tJpJjaeJiageft  tlukt  rtiq&i^tfgh  at  once  condemned  u$  ft  lawful  pri*e,  o 
all  r ho  whiry -brown  i)k*ww  to  a dark  testimony  of  these  paper*  .<mtl  the'  affida 

sienna  tings  that just  lot  the foded.  date/*  uf  Lieutenant  Fitton . 
loxteen  hundred  add  som>iiiijng  peep  through.  After  actually  hamiltsig  the  identical 
From  among  the  dingiest  he  dretyA  tfttV  jbifkr  Age,,  we  pas aed  up  the  stteut  u ■ f»w  *tep«  i 
efc,  and  laid  H ttp^n  the  tabby  Xt  wa/j  wV«>tit  “ Royal  S«xViety  bf  Am/*  whentw?*  were* 
eight  iueheshmg,  by  four  widft  $ *f>mowbf*t  dL  the  identical  jaw?;  of  ifte  hlfttttjcal  a fait* 
lapidated,  and  tied  with  a tU*c6toti*d.  airing.  swoTk>Aeii  die  identic*)  fwpwv  and  die 
'Upon  it  wa  a trfilton' i b-  Fount}  pt  jaa«<  tain  finished  -up-ttyr  .Wtutfo  hiiawiuisa  by  pi 
shark, f>  Wuhthifl  was  an  by  i^ieu-  them  over  my  head  and  shoulder*,  theft 

tenant  Fitton.  UN,,  testifying  that  as  ho  Wros  bristling  rows  of  teeth  not  touching;  rm* 
cruising  In  the  Caribbean  Sua,  d hr ing  the  yoar  couple,  Of  inches,. 

17—.,  while  tbhiag  for  shark* ■•(#(#  tnomtt?Kt  lif  We  Imd  eirnc  only  for  a hasty  glance  a 
succeeded  in  Caphi ring  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  ikiyai  Ah  -Society,  bxtt 

tvnft.  hoiated  upon  the  deck.  The  'specimen  w-ih  tired  one  deyoted  to  the  fibrous  woods  * 
so  huge  that,  he  detarmitibd  .to;'  t4kA\otth;-;a^ti  maicia capable  uf  being  vimH  for tnmmfnci 
presemVtipi  jn w*wa  trophy.  A^ile  thft'iopnr-  yhrptm*.  Their  great  nvmim sr«  ratiety 
ation  was  going  cm,  its  maw  *u*  t*peii^L  witli-  e^c^jdiilg  beamy  astonished  me*.  Many 
in  which  thc  jwkiigo ofptfpeTs  befora~m<mtimx-  as  fine  as  the  molt  deli^te  si 

cd  wftSf  foort.d.  Lieutenant  Firtbu  opened  the  glossy,  and  pli/iblo,  w hile  spedirie&syf  .*& 
pitclvttgts  itu>t  after  drying  Uiu  doemu/mts  upon  ingt'nious  handiwork,  m these  maten^la  l 
the  deck,  aseeroiincd  them  to  l»e  the  official  pa*-  inhsMteufs  of  the  island,  showed  that  & 

■' geriif^ 'a ’hrig^ the  \ ness  of  no  iitean  iroponatwe  might,  with  j 

, !$aycjrjd  uvonttv^  a/tecy  when  he  arrived  cd  Ja-  eucomaget^ehf.  he  dev^oped  Muh  those 
jflkfthtfw  a iu xtf'yre#  progressing  vo  the  Adiniralrv  tiful  products 

Court  concemiag  the  legal ity  of  a prise  taken  j On  teruming  to  the  agency  crery  thin 
bv  an  F.ngllsh  orui^er«ovne  tibrfe  preTiouslj.  in  readiness  for  our  monnmu  trip. 

The  yessjel  hgd  be^ii  captjtrvd  after'  ^ lpAjt^hase,  the  establishment^  having  tmn  pmvttmsl 
and.  though  almost  every  thing  #>6ut  hex  gave  gaged  by  |#aa»en'gerHf  the  -v«%w-e ut  no 
ex i deuce  t1uu;  ?hv:.  was  eugnp'd  in  the  ywvxaMxf  gant.  'fhe  tankage  had  exidently  seen 
(he  enemy,  hot  jHipor*  gare  the  protection  of  a and  pasHre  service  for  eeiiUirics,  and  1 
Tketitrnl  .popftjy-  case  was  just  Vdp’g:  decide . mpTC  tk  carrr  the  ghoftiv  ;nf • «iwue  ai 
&&  against  the  cruiser,  when  Lieutenant  Fkton  time  than  a couple  of  ? OV-ponmlcrs.  T- 
came  into  c<*nrt  and  produced  the  package  found  wen*  attached  a very  jibby  little  cropM?arJ*< 
in  tli3  mniW.  It  j^ned  to  cortmin  the  jxrnj  oful  a tall  bto^vne  \vallH?rt'edv  md  o 


> '.'v/s  fv . ;•** 
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translucent  .equine veteran-- -rhe-  span  j^feeSjr  I only  pwfumt*)  the,  uir. 
matched  iq  me  important  pankulfcr,  to  veil,  in  I but  -gave  i mr?&scil  fmll- 
candltiap*:  Tlie  arrangement  '^••.«urnio«nted' 1 laiigy  'to. 
by  'ii^dyhat^d,  uncoil,  shrtuvd-h*dti ng!  rag: 
litrJ.*  negro,  who  looked  /&  U be  hvvd  booh  born  J ge*^ng  att  tim*  ot  W 
with  the  eshvMkhmen.tv  l>hr display'  wa*  corn-  ; ebros  flavors,'.. 
liL;r<*f|  iivn  mulatto  1«>>- ftHtride  u *mUU*3  mule*  j We  rmw  awtd  ..then 
haring  another  tfeA  sumo  sort  i#  tW,  ) gfcsfcd^ a. 
which  were  to  serve  In  the  aseeftt  of  the  inert?  ftt~  i 4*  pen,'*;  iiM  tU^v  coiinn'y- 
aih.  sciitf  aie  tarxnnd  hmv 

Ohiie  into  our  wheeled  ark,  the  avail"  l^?Whg;4ik#^1iiltfe,;paN 

abl£  ifmouuf :,.  qf-4iiorf^pow^r  in  Front  became  a adisc,  but  more  frcqiieii t< 
rppic *x>‘€*  actions  consideration;  hue  by  dint  of  J .iy  desened  gtoundkand 
sundry  uneanhly  noises,  and  u skillful  applica- j dilapidated  ■ ton^menfa, 
tion  of  Jehu  the  tawny  got  his  craft '. 

under  wayr  at  a lively  gait  too,  despite  appeiov  the  rank  audi?rgromh 
ftueetv  for  the  brink  canfcwr  of  the ’pptly,  and  the  1 many  ftjnafcis  cf  afoiv 
long  ewingtng  trot  of  the  high  trafysorin  whirl- j mer  magwhceuee,  One 
eif  m*.  out  of  the  city  and  nkmg  w smooth  grftv~  j.  place,  covering  many 
ehxi rwnd  skirted  hy  hedged  of  gjgumie  cactus,  j acres,  whose  -ranks'  of 
^teh  liftmen,  qr  twenty  feet  iii  height,  that  sent  j long  brick  aqueducts, 
odtthri*  hrutodflhg  arms  like  huge  candelabra,  j exild  of  the  great  expen  fee 

•«n«t«ui  dower  | and  cUrri 
•^pi^.ohi'feMtt  ifea .pr^kly’thhK^i  ;r  TaiiMrindy  j 

trees,  fail  M h*qg  firqwb  fs>iL,?  art: d low,  wide-  | massive  walL  in<;\c**htg 
t>v^hftfe?ed  the 

iftejf  gri>qn  } tmpie  fralt,  ^ m i^dim 


j&&wto*uad ; and  in  the?  . ■ * v;90" 
msmyu^ff  ^uncvh^fe  of  the  fountain  wlifcti.  onco 
Yf«>lyd  and  graced  the  from  of  tfo‘  bTansWu,  a 
group  of  half  naked  segressos  were  washing  the 
dirty  clotfe  teT.  our  pmengera,  Almost  ever/ 
thing  we  w*w  gnve  painful  evidence  of  a otiee 
rich  and  prosy^rorts  tfmntry,  whose  glory  had 
departed.  %vX  m Wild;  luxuriant  produetive- 
oes8  rind  beauty  told  with  what  a lavish  hand 
Nature  hud  boptowed  h^r  giftA,  and  as  plainly 
that  a HVAtem  of  thing*  existed  .mnotig  .itv  peo* 
pic  tvHicfv  m*  % no  mean#  ualculato*!  to  t^op 
the  benefits  »f  her  rich  bounty; 

I subsequently  a\j.cmai'nod  that  the  cunse*  to 
which  the  unprbsporrjus  condition  of  Jamaica 
~yfM  toaioly  attribmablev  Jayf  ia  the  fact  tliat  &*jn 
after  the  maucijtatiou  land -owners  sold  to  the 
nowly-jn«4e  Freeinen  little  spots  of  mlv  and  n$ 
the,  vfoiyls  of  the  negro  v/cre  few  and  emJly  «up- 


ydiodf  he  w hs  c/Kjfen't,  andconld'ttpF'^-.’rnddicod 
to  work  k»r  a hire  the  planter  couht  atford  To 
giVa,  preferring  l)i^  plantain*  and  yams  tha r 
W&fa:  spoutfineonsly. 'am),  his  days  of  bile  na3e, 
to  any  heneJif^  that  might  'asr&e  from  a bJbcvnouB 
jiic?./  Ami  in  addition  to  die  ddh culty  of  pi\> 
cunng  labor,  sugar,  once  the  great  staple  of  fha 
island,  was  ihrowm  Into  an  equal  competition 
with  the  slave-grown  products  vof  Cuba  and  the 
Brazil: 


Is,  thus  crushiug  the  lun»lh older  until  he 
was  glad  to  abandon  every  thing  to  escape  his 
taxes.  But  wi  thin  the  posr  year  the  high  price 
of  sugars  has  imparted  such  a stimulus  to  the 
island  that  c^u«4auds  have  risen  in  vulue  hv 
the  hunteil  |>ori^nt-  Bvcu  ^smre  owners  UvT 
ing  iu  England  have  xcxxt  **vnr  and  resarm.ied 
paany  deserted  phimatktuB,  and  re-^M*  Wished  the 
sagur-ftictovh^.  G Ton  effort*  are  being  made  t& 
supply  the  island  with  uapprennceM  labor,  and 
Jamaica  has  at  last  & prospect,  though  still  fainr 


THE 


la  (tea  of  rnelon-hk^  ffult '(  scarlo^i^  of  ac- 

cay,  and  the  bright-timed  u iuaugo  apple***  not 
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aruf 'dim,  <>f  jnag^lpiqg;  her  unrient  prosperous  { and  ovari* irh/?d  by  such  ft»  She 

condhum,  htt'fii;* only  tnzi  Iwodufe.  Stately  eowm-nm- 

Wc  v.ion  Jett  riuv  Li  sign  a nea  plain  behind  usiv  i tws  graceful  leaves  ever  the  path  • 

amt  began  to  feel  the  grateful  coolness  of  a f^t;  here  Just  forming,  not  larger 

higher  ground-  Our  mad  run  along  the  fttacp  j than  Walnut**  and  there  fully  grown  and  pon- 
side* -of  the  foot- hi  12*,  am*s*  deep  ratines  with  j scenting  to  threaten  our  heads  as  we 


rapid  streams  roaring  himdredi  of  foet  below,  } passed  beneath. 


i/ifo  r%KW  >**m  V 

'VWdk  nf  •' jbbv  Ift  .' 

omvw.er  fnrnjoj  <V<*  gnat's  " ;.. 

. •».-*  ; i^':s  • u>  we  iuuxbed  like  i^rinf-rs,  at  ml  ^rfissing 

rtW  riw  t'<M*  hostvfl^  With  U bltUlil 

r>y*  fv*rifte-v  unit  -*t3l& ;;  seated  •mtnvilreS  o*r  a .*badv»d 

; • .;$*$?>  •/j^siVf- . .* y$v&;  ;4£y0£  the  soothing  iailtiianJofe 

^n\h  J&:%:  prime  Havana' 

vv».-»K.t;vcin>uaa.  i o^r*.  y»*»  position  was  near  , a fard  in  the  siream, 

! through  which,'  from  rime  to  time,  the  Mack 
weather • rtainecl.  abutment*  muleteer*  drove  their  market -ladkn  donkeys 
rohl  <h*fc  all  the**!  things  weiv  (tied  riv  y$eh  o'ther  by  head  and  tail)  down 
Ihe  work  of  the  olden  golden  the  opposite*  mountain  spsep,  end  tehrd  timm 
tftfW.  •:  ilJ%hiuouT!tij:tn4lK?gan  Through  tim  torrent  Huge  were,  the  burdens 
to  lower  up  on  either  side,  of  those  sturdy  little  grearnres  carried  ;;  many  Ww* 
that  pewriigr  shirrp  outline  la  do  a with  fniity*  fresh -tut  curteK  rind  guinea- 
found  in  yolcauic  formations.  gtass,  until  their  hulk  me  mod  thrice  ihereasdil,. 
their sutmn  its  covered  with  the  qiid  were-  :m  covered  in  thereby  that'  they  gate 
most  brilliant  freen  gTttssest,  the  !mpf»ia%ion  af  animured  hav-ricks.  km  li).~ 

He  of  t hfo  loeotiiotivo  power  Ivfttig^srtily.yi^rpt' 
ami  maUoeany -trees,  direm-  riiedmk  that  connm<?d  Tliern  together, 
fied  the  den^c  chapamd  helw.  Finishing  the  cigkra  >ve  mounted  mi  long* 
At  ahour  noon  we  touched  i\  eared  Boemantti*  a ml  began  the  nw«t  by  a 
little  ^ettlemririf  where  'travel*  narrow 'bridlepath,  <he  little  omrider  raonmg 
•art.  'art*  -expected  fq  nop  >thd  i along  « f«:*\v  jwh  in  adranct*  h>  riidieate  riux 
leave ' tiierir  vehicles,  if  they  ; course-.  The  trail  ran  hv  yjgtng  lino?  up  the 
would  go  farther  xrp  the  almost  peipcndicttfftt  fmx>  of  the  ftioontnin,  uud 
mountain.  A few  long,  low  \ moM  m the  wayao  imur  the  edge  ijmu  a 

hurs  beside  o brawliug  >trcam^  ] straining  effort  to  keep  oiir  heads  u?  far  inlioiwrd 
sheitered  by  gigantic  fnlbfoli-  as  possible  and  rotnin  the  equililirium  prtrentM 
ugeil  frees,  gnre  at  least  .u  any  enjoyment  of  the^ ^ snmmaditig  Titrw-s  y fem 
promise  of  cool  shade  during  after  a while  we  became  somewhat  accustomed 
the  few  minutv^  resr  we  pro-  to  looking  down  tiat  precif/irous  'dtytiut,  and 
posed  to  give  our  onimalf  pre-  gained  sufHcient  ctinfideiice  in  o«.r  stirt^footed 
pumtoxy  to  the  ascent.  Enter-  iittie  chargers  to  be  able  to  appreciate  the  wild- 
jabtn^,  ft  buxom  nogre.s?,  wh/>  ness  end  picturesque  tiCAUly  ? d*  our  situation  ai 
of  IdtJdt  plfldpi  ehccffuily  5Ct  be-  we  mounted  into  the  upper  air. 
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ii&d  but  to  reach  out 
wr  !i.»mU  L-'tilic'r  in  flu'  red  berries 
of’  the  - free,  or  strip  off  the 

Iran’'?  of  the  fragrant  pimento.  AiJ- 


•v  or  rising  about  a thousand  feet  a 
j^gnlfieent  view  of  the  dUftttn  o*&xn 

wa.y  disclosed  through  a deep  jrdrpc  in  the 

AiijmiJM  rnnp<5,  &?id  ttW  WSCetlt  hfld  h»r-n  HO 

abrupt  that  H?  cwftfit  a I most  have  tossed  our 
hiMs  to  the  of  the  woantjdt!-  Occa- 

sionally a palm-thatohcd  hut  would  peep  mu 
from  some  i nwM'essible-Jiookmg  ledg<%  with  lit- 
tle cultivated  patches  around  it,  lying  at  such 


of  trees  and  shrubs  that  branched  over  the  path ; 
from  the  crevices  of  the  rock  gigantic  century 
plants  threw  out  their  huge  fleshy  leaves ; we 
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Stfgfcr  that  the  tillers  must  hr*vo  been  tly- 
footed  to  account  for  work  r.butrvi 

yet  jams,  bests**,  fete 

in  great  profehm,  &£  vtouto^to  aseoiid 
varieties  of  fhfe  uvefeng  fe  phdi  in  toaby 
/placets*  Tlftogaes  lay  in  ih& 
h that  we  tffron  feared  m tolnckc  $%  qp*>n 
them  which  migfc  &row  our  liife  ^iib 

tis,  headlong  down  the  -pt&cffdce‘«  0meri  oj 
a mammoth  orange  called  the  Stoddbck  moak- 
uring,  often*  *eren  *jr  eight  jneh^  m tKametet, 
hung  so  Imv  that  tor  bc/wte  were  in  tWfpttoi 
danger  of  unpleasant  cofiision.-  Xfnv  Ay\*it<h> 
XJear,  from  whoso  monwy  pulp-  th  U tto#  d&Ifc 
eious  of  all  h^Uds  i*  made,  wu* 
mid  within  tempting  fetoicey  while  cmhgjti- 
or£e*  bearing  blossom*,  gri&cty  and  fijtfj-f feut-d 


fat  ^Vi/Ciuo  cr.uu 

fndt,  well  laden  Imie  and  Imuou-tra^  filled 
the  air  with  fragiOTt  odor*,  and  made  ns  almost 
feel  that  w were  pacing  through  & 
region  ef  smehaatmon*. 

The  srm,  whfd*  Imd  been  «hmihg 
briUtoHl^  during  out  journey  fee 
for,  ow w became  suddenly  obscured  ~ 
dork,  lowering  clouds  were  ruling 
cm  thx  mountain  top  whew  we  io*e 
upon  the  table-land  of  Bennndbrs 
iadimit;  and  just  as  a furious  shower 
^ hrolb  upon  tut,  m*  4nja»d  into  the 
£|fe.  iiv  Thorne  prf.Tuises  of  oar  friead.  We 

}■  % hftd  scarcely  dismotmted  and  found 
, refuge  hi  the  remnda  before  the  sun 

;WS;OAt  0^0,  feOQgh  hi?, 

^V’^.}r'  tcoss.  while  the  ^iijr^uptling 

“,.  * ; ’*  ^ sparkled  itj  ripgal  m$gid%euc&  We 

scxro  m«*ttiieliK]yof  fe  mtobiofc,  who 
wefoomed  h<^rty:eotdialiyy 

's that  Tirade ttefeel  life  long-caped- 
bd  aod  diddled  every  thought 
1 »hni  our  yis%  m ii!ibx>ked-for,  might 

he  in  an  untoward  time;  The  htiu.M 
P<¥  >*A». n one-storied  frame  building,  sur- 

rounded by  wide,  latticed  pizzas  ; 

’'  XJ  the  wscxfcd  floors  $hone  Hke  satih- 
v i wood,  while  every  accuse tj.  helped 

' ; ^ ?6ny  out  the  air  of  yodttm?^  atid 
Wt^0i:  hi^orioas  ocunfort  with  wfikh  fe  first 
gictoce  ‘ |«&  :•#*.  favorably  .to-* 
preyed  4«e.  r/:  ' \ . 

f».»sc*rt.mg  the!  larges  heavily  made 
!jido-l)riirft;h,  and  beside?,  these 
n hhgK  groiiA  piapo  in  the  Hitting-' 
| eoidd.npiro/rftin  from  inquir- 
dig  how  ffeo  ani.de#,wifere 

*?W  trHiisf*)rted'.  to  tins  place  'w 
dk-!  canto*  mad  we  bud  wjib  diffi- 
mdrj  .patssed.-.-op:  the  Inwks  .-of  M;mv 
11  tippu  th^sbovddc«i 
:■$  .'wtvnxss^--  our  3iph£q?s  r^phed. 
° Atid  the  children  VM  if  uakod  (feir- 
Ing  several  Tt%  chcckt4  lx>y»  and 
W %'  girls  playing  ir>  the  garden).  v{Ohi 
/ vy  were  brought  U]>  in  pwintrv?  on 
mule-bfick^*  I in  voluntarily  pictured 
to  myself  the  family  retitmo  soling 
some  of  the  steep  placu?,  of  whiefi  t 
jitili  have  a yMd  ranCintottK^  aw<t 
conlda't  help  fwiinir  bow  thoroughly 
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that  to  the  iBSV£'^^^ki^  a t)<^  hakcd 
pear.  and  she  racy  golden  fx&fod  Atari  go,  The 
mugh-eoatascl  <<heflxittoytt  was  there,  thtjX  worthy 
favorite  of  tropic  ttwussi  whose  waff,  jitiey  inte- 
rior ha*  a d«tio<*  ha*«T  of  ^:mw  tones  and 
ereftm.  ^Irarrges  friadtiy  plucked  from  the  tree : 
Banana?  large,  juicy,  pjid  dhwirnas#;  anil,  to 
crown) he  dessert,  ami ro autre  fen ch,  about  the 
sue  ot  an  almond,  sva*  laughingly  brought  on 
by  auf  kitui  in  eurnplimetd  to  n £eae3fe 

to  t , CoptatOv  Tins  exotic 

pf  bur  umthoru  Ian  rode  we*  ab  exj^monf*  and 
the  speeiimm  act  before  as  the  totfrrm ; tiny 
to  it  *ra*>  it  lud  tlio  fc^uioe  jftooe  iwrcl  brqtjgkl 


the  aBJSAjD  f Bi'iT  *j;- \V  ;>•.'■  : 

that  pure  mountain :mt  md  heautii'vij  scenery 
must  be  appreciated. 

An  invitation  to  luncheon  was  than fcfwily  ac- 
eapik’ti)  for  the  ride  op  Bermuda  Mountain:  is  a 
keen  sharpener  of  the  apatite.  Ample  justice 
did  the  Captain  and  myself  so  a bmioritYil  ‘sup- 
ply of  sutoauiials  set  before  ua.  Among  the 
vegetables  was  a ^n«inc!.Ar€^/o^V*  «bhbfe  the 
sue  of  » shaddock,  and  ns  tfiiA  was  the  tot 
time  i«y.er  hod  an  opp^tuitiiy  to  tcfst  the  truth 
of  old  Moire  Brun'sdeHTipHotu  f ctnved,  besides 
a pood  slice  of  the  article,  « little  practical  In* 
foripntion  concerhib^  ih  It  or*  pivked  after 
attaining  it®  full  jf 

w ithout  other  pTeparjuitffc  it>  tboW^ti  and  bniced 
like  a loaf  of  bread.  Breaking  ft#  gourd -like 
shell r the  edible  portion  fiboni  an  inch  in  thick- 
tot  lay  next,  while  th$  stringy  interior  which 
was  easily  separated  from  it.  xVa^  ihmbrpt  'aside; 
On  tasting  1 found  h something  between  u sweet 
jotatoe  and  11  chip,  with  rather  more  chip  than 
.jmtatric,  but  adding  a little  hut- 
{*‘r  it  ’!irtuYty  :>:J[;  ftiul  before  we 
finished  I had  mv  iniiul  nnblo 
^F***1:-  • dp  that  the  bread-fruit  was  a 

JpF  <^v|  g-y  ' ’j-  ’ tbry . wnndhy  ebri  of  vegetable;. 
P*  •-  "Fhcn  came  a courts  pf  fru Its 

upon  the  place : luscious 
Pine  Apples  and 
Star  Apples  (tho  Litter  ■was  a 
/rtdt  ftliout  the  . aisc  and  shape 
of  an  ofauev,  with  n ditrk  jiuypfe  skin,  which, 
when  'em  across,  elm  M.-cd  chamber* 

armigcd  in  the  ex*c£ ifcs  pulp, 
whit&  mud  juicy.,  nifx)?4  withjhatbftbc  ontnget 
madiia  moH  ikdegtaWu  i&ftf),  skinned 


Utx..  The  wwmmrttng  M'£%vtxy ^ was  striking 
and  fpl)  etfecttve  cryntrasts.  Abrupt  range* 
of  mounmin®  reared  their  emerald  crons  on 
everj;  side,  rw^pwruted  by  narrow,  prccipJTouii 
ctomsy  m though  ’Katnre,  ix»  some  terrible  con- 
vdlaion,  hnA  Kwailow^etl  «p  great  belts  of  earth 
here,  srtid  fheti^ ; leaving  alternately  the  sharp- 
Wided  gib|uei?t^  Aiyd  the  yawning  abyss.  Be- 
yond ttoe  cOuhi  t>c  ftOen,  pcacejtb.Uy  lying  in 
thg  hp  of  rhe  \piley  hliipw,  Kingston  and  its 
etivin>nji>  then  rhe  harbof  kh 4 yth  eftlppln^  and 
the  Itmoils  bfae  jibe  of  tho  far  dt^boicc. 

We  stood  long  00  tho  verge  of'  the  plateau 
and  drank  «v  the  tffit  'I»gaufi6k  around,  lit  wa* 
a queer  vogafy/  perhap®.  buHhe  scene  ifii preyed 
me  lik?3  a burns  of  wild,  spirit^tiititig  musiev, 
whose  dariovt  tones  were  followed  by  a geptjg 
melody^  that  heightened  the  loftier  strains,  and 
blending  \vith  them,  fashioned  all  into  a thrill, 
lag  completeness,  and  I thought.  Of  a truth 
harmony  comes  not  through  the  ear  alone,  but 
Nature's  forms  hud  hue®  often  discourse  to  m 
a rarer  concord  than  the  wildest  and  sweet- 
est *ouiul>  iit  their  most  perfect  iroinbination^ 
Jf on r miles  beyond*  and'  a tbousatid  feet  above 
Ficn.itida  Mountain*  New  Costle,  the  harrack- 
gr^UUtl  of  a regiment  of  British  white  soldiers, 
w^  ionite  1.  Thii  almost  inaecc.^iblo  point 
wHa  tp OBeii  to  secure  the  troo[fH  from  periodical 
il'vev?,  w;hich  fr^rmcrlj  jimvcd  lbtal  to  many  ill 
gronhdj  vririld  a regiment  of  Africami, 
token  frniH  c4pt!uy4‘d^larerB,  prutccrcd  tiie  jaau  c 
of  the  plain,  the  whif’d -only  being  «ralle.d  on  iv 
ct^ff*  of  cinorg«?nfeyy  .m  perhaps  when,  the  black 
hefoe^  shftutd  become  obsfreperoaB. 

‘ •’  Wq  «tiiid  ujmu  rim  eummn  until  the  pan, 
r»c^jni;ung  tv  creq*  Indtmd  the  inoantain  tops, 


rngt  >i'n,F. 
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nxnvms  new  Mommy  maga®®?#* 


m wanunf?  to  descend  from  thin  eh  brining  tossed  the  coin.  K*>  ^on&r'  did  Jocko  xmder- 
vyriiz  if we  would  ritach  turn*  before  “night  Btund  what  war  «f:  )*fc»  than  hfc  at- 

buttoned  datvti  bef  89  wo 1u)4e  adieu  taefcud  himself  tW  tnirie>  tsil  in  4 manner 

tt*  the  Ltuftf  of  ifo  MimxfrtM  ffihmb  kindiies*  fiia-t  3aot  dispffs*^ 

followed  u*  «.«  tbo  shapes  of  a plethoric  banker  riott  of  the  iKutflybut  j^Ve  u^uraace 
of  fruit  or*  the  h<ia<l  of [■&  .servant},,  and,  .ktariug ' •ittatbm  to  earn  in*  nionor  The  hill*  echoed 
her  rosy  cMfrirua*  mmwed  our  cliarget*  ami  und  re-echoed  sriih  xn if  hKirrimvvRC,  wto'ob  lusogif 
statti?d.  Arr.ivtji#>tt  ^de^ceedingly  swjfcp  phtik  the  joke  begun  to  lie  iis  us  a* 

about  mnbvuy  or  the  descent,  where,  to  avoid  stalh,  when  the*  WU5t  shitted  and  w*.  :~Y;<>i, 
utttidpfethig  the  speed  of  our  mules,  grant  effort  after  reached  the  valley  without  further  holabte 
.arid  ingenuity  luicame  necessary,  the.  Captain.  incident, 

who  jo  advance,  cried  out  that  ba  could  go  j A tttpid  rideof  tight  hvih^  hrougbt  ns  to  the 
no  farifer  without  .ittoto  hailasl*  I suggested  t ^‘Ilfack  fcfre  tua^ie  <>f  fe* 

!ha  u dime  would ..supply  hit  necft*«ty,  point-  J evening  parade  Tb*a  1-3  ta  the  Knigsiott  pee- 
ing at  the  same?  moment  to  a little  blacker  who  f pie  what  i&W^riw  Tarter*, • a. ' 

wna  following — whereupon  ho  took  the  hint  and  / place  ftd  fctyny  the  eouetrrd  of  fcwfsct  soutid*,  and 

perpetrate  all  &urf*  fit  mooccnt 
Itimrioos.  A band  of  conl-totk 
, % ,,■  ‘ Askaxitee  negroes  With 

cupsv  red  jaekvw,  and  white  trow- 
-■*  \ ’ -}*£  mr%>  were' gathered  upon  •«'  -cimdar 

: ,v. . Jv»;  'd§*r  ; brick  platform,  blowing  out  the  iuuev 

w?a»fcv  vfhk$&Mtimhyifth\m^m  ererir  atdy 

Sf  . •v*'  • rittfe  betokening  the  iinponance  of 

^ ^ < !/•  v'r’^AS  Ihw This^ion  and ^ deUghied  suecessi, 

$z^'' % *■/  JWWiid  tbehri,  in  carriages und 

^ ^ on  ho'fKc^icr  wero  gathered  tho 

h;*>king  oWntdnJhs  with  tiicir  livrr- 
.ifrti  ^ttendahrs  and^.caniagt^ul  -of- 
- ^:.  ' -.5v::7;  .'.  w;lf-  and  .wife— hj-fes  preo-mious  hut 

V 1m  ' ; !tH‘kv//g  people  oi  urn  ore  ^ren:- 

\ dairi..  cvnii  e^wr.T  and  tnorc 

- ' ; .^topwf^v'  pl/mted.  around  Atip 

jifeiietofijr'r finn  *:?; 

^HP  ^>n*>  >v/  wt.11 

:;•'  • ,>4  : ftttthfUCiyJ'ISgure^ 

V>>  " ' A itf'5 -:V  Eqn««tnan  groups  werc 

. - )no,rfif!«jr^Hl  au»ong  the  a^eitiblnpe. 

, . f 'fh*i  grateful  carriage  of  the  la < lies 

^Sp  ’ ^v;.  • ^V?:'  and  tbeir  tasteful  costume  made  them 

_•• ' ^ f V.  - ^ •:•  ftdiie  cotifpienona  among  the  crowd. 

• - v ••>.,•  '^>ort.  of  lare-fringoii  straw  bat, . 

r^V*  l '^ ■'*?}'■,  ■■%  .■  v'Vuieh  ?eureo)y  hid  the  luxuriant 

d^-  • •' ba.tr  'beneiitk;  and  right  fit-*' 

whose 

W funmud  ruddhiess  hnd  given  place 

mBRm  , ' |j^l^  t*w*  fhe  m..»i^.deite»U«  tints  UnU  result 

r>  v*  Httfeeivitittini  carnet  tn  occasionally 

; J - Ai^.  : .^rnpeta  h>r  s *mi&  mid  n worxi, 
M hm  the  grdd  hice  and  buttons  ww:- 

• 'av.--  -: ' eridently  in  the  flscejidant.  Har 

fcttd.yobderw.ere  seen  carriage#  fftlesd . 

• ' / vrr-.;^gA,.  , t • ••  r ^ f ^ fn  tliomusic,  the  novelty  of  the  seenc^ 

: “ e.f'd  tlie  ii^ool  evening  hreese.  Just 

hrb^re  wo  left:  the  bond  surprised  tt  $ 
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no  quiet  below.  Trade-winds  revel  in  the  Car- 
ibbean, and  an  occasional  overturning  bench 
on  the  deck,  or  a pieee-nmking  sound  in  the 
cabins,  gave  evidence  that  they  were  playing 
their  pranks  with  the  1/tinots. 

Quiet  came  with  the  morning,  and  numbers 
of  ocean's  most  curious  inhabitants,  the  ////**//- 
jishr  were  skimming  the  surface  of  the  waters. 
I watched  them  with  great  interest,  and  found 
it  hard  to  believe  that  these  graceful  little  creat- 
ures were  as  miserable  as  naturalists  generally 
aver.  Fishes  are  usually  playful,  and  no  one 
can  watch  them  lpng  in  their  native  haunts 
without  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  they 
have  a fair  share  of  animal  enjoyment;  but  this 
poor  little  specimen  has  the  reputation  of  sel- 
dom enjoying  a moment's  peace  ; pursued  by 
the  rapacious  dolphin,  and  the  fierce  and  hun- 
gry bonito,  he  is  said  to  leave 
the  water  only  to  bo  seized  and 
devoured  by  ravenous  sea-fowl 
K8  that  ever  watch  his  aerial  ad- 

Now  on  the  occasions 


by  striking  up  “ Yankee  Doodle,”  evidently  in- 
tended as  a compliment  to  the  Americans  pres- 
ent. There  are  many  tunes  fuller  of  genius  and 
melody,  but,  separated  from  his  native  shore  by 
a broad  waste  of  ocean,  nothing  comes  so  grate- 
ful to  an  American’s  ear  as  the  simple  inspiriting 
notes  of  good  old  “ Yankee  Doodle/’  It  was  re- 
ceived by  us  with  uncovered  head,  and  a sup~ 
pressed  impulse  to  swing  the  hat  and  hurrah. 
Paying  a respectful  salute  to  “God  save  the 
Queen,”  which  immediately  followed,  the  enter- 
tainment closed  and  we  dashed  off  to  the  city. 

An  hour  more  found  us  on  board.  The  coal- 
ing was  just  completed,  the  warning  gun  was 
fired,  and  by  ton  o’clock  our  good  ship,  headed 
for  Navy  Bay,  was  once  more  breasting  the  un- 
easy waves  of  the  Caribbean  Sea.  The  night 
was  bright  with  moon  and  stars*  bnt  them  was 


vent 

when  1 have  seen  them  they 
seemed  in  undisturbed  posses- 
sion of  both  sky  and  sea,  and 
as  they  flew  along,  apparently 
from  mere  love  of  frolic,  their 
beautiful  silvery  blue  scales  bur- 
nished in  the  sunshine*  dipping 
to  the  surface  and  again  sailing 
on  their  graceful  course,  I came 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  wings 
with  which  they  are  so  curious- 
ly furnished  were  not  alone  for 
escape  in  perilous  times,  but 
that  those  appendages  gave 
them  a power  and  sphere  of 
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far  fcrmi  the  comprehension  of  Hblcrihfta  nKqwreek.  Ali&fcsji  oery  i#land  upon 
c.oirrrnon  fishes*  and  shat  they  used  nhein  mill  the  toawm  of  tm»o  lien  penial  vritere  was  the 
n lively  apprecmtio0  ot  tfcitfhct.  Tbeit  flight  mjdervoua  ftV  hotdcx  of  bbwl-tkitaty  gernaairx* 
QNrof?us  a few  hundred  yards  without  ■ while  each  vstfmry  arid  inlet  ahedturod  ?h«ijr  well- 
roijehtng  the  Water,  us  their  little  p inions  con,  J appointed  fleets.  » tunvoy  was  *?o  powerful 
nuljr  support  them  whilo  moist  and  pliable,  hitt  a.?  to  deter  tho*if  dun«;g ^bai^iaeei^  an  at- 

with  an  occasional  rapid  Yiirt  iipoh  the  surface  tack  upon  the  trCammvfreigluM  ^alleno*,  ami 
I have  seen  their  course  extend  for  n^ntiy  a,  not  uiiFrcqtmntiy  whole  ffcdte  wojy  vm»qui&lwnl 
laildi  The  delieaceh  turned  form  of  the  firing-  and  piundered,  while  the  Jtnrrmng  remnant,  of 
fish,  perfectly  fitted  for  frpoed  and  graceful  mo- ’crews  and  j>n^ni^ors  m‘re  pht  to  the  erodcst 
fioo,  h?  large  bright  eye,  so  unlike  tho.  leaden-  death.  These  piraritfid  Jxands  wens  often  many 
Im&A  ytsMafo  • of  other  fi»h,  together  ivU)r  its  luro deeds  in  mint)*#.  refngees  fmm  all  nations, 
rrrinfpivroTU,  Hrmr  wings,  make  this  iUtlo  hound  together  hy  a mrituad  thfo*i  for  luivenwrfv 

of  tdie  ocean  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  cart- • plunder,  and  blood  \ and,  headed  TA’  some  giant 
'wi*  of  Its  denanns,  j in  emae,  they  mode  emi  Far-oif  nutmtis  tr^m- 

Two  hundred  year* ago  a rovnge  through  the  i bky  while  tha  colonial  governments- -many  time* 
Caribbean  Sea  >vu>  a very  di defeat  undo^kijjg  rjoaiiteimiiccd  their  atrocities  Arui  slwxed  their 
from.  the  rapid  and  comfortably  irnnHit  of  this  ill-gotten  upoife 

steamahipping  agvvhot  akme  in  v ieWbf  th»2  Jtnur  .During  the  lost  century  tfcpeured  &xpodiocm* 
taring  gal  Icons  find  bhiftt-bowod . car#^U  M- , wrt'  BOts£  from  Spain,  France,  Ihigbmd,  and 
thoae  pniiiifjvo  times,  when  *>**&*  weitr-. **!>«•  America, to «w.e»;p these ^courgns from the  ; 
Burned  for  what  )»  now  nccoTn|4i>hod  in  a*  fttahy  but  this  was  not  lm«31y  accomptisboil  nit  til  ahom 
days,  bnt  a$  tfo*y  |kwl^,iihihj£^  thirty  years  since.  An  no ti -pimicul  squadron 

the  ancient  manners  hud  a dangerm  contend  ;'  was  tKjut  mu  by  tho  United  States  Govetninent 
With  nioro  fearful  titan  the  tfeachertvi^  eleinents,  : in  l#2&,  <inii  their  Work  was  carried  on  witlieueh 
a possible  fate  vovtsuiuily  hrfqm  them  more  ter-  ! rfgor  mid  gviUatury  that  before  lung  only  o single 


in i oilAAEits*  - a & i>*  *Ydtffc: 
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organised  baud  \if  free'fwtom  remrjiifd  &MH  unenviable  pp;  wer  re  subscribe  himself  the  I as* 
»ea?.. . ThU  wits  ht^dofl  by  a pir»te  i/f  the  Caribbean  tfea. 
hoic-d  vhhfftai^  and  (>«  general  principles,  the  abolishment.  of 

JttfeeViqd  '^tnuit^'tbe  • secluded  lltfife  plfca-  ■fttjggmg.Vii  the  navai  sem>^  i*  no  doubt/ a very 
tfefs  of  itfiattdd  iht ifiei!  by  «>f  the  brood  try  qei  lent  thing  s but -coses  will  ciccussotrall^hap- 

vond/ refit*  that  extfcad  *doag  the  rumherii  shore*  pm  wh eii  h becomes  a matler:  v;»i'  rygvof  that  a 
of  Cuba*  a^.j^thle -nilf .'to  those  whose  lives  wore  good  sound  Application  of  tfc»- 
opeor  ftftKiwft-lhft  laVvmthiue  chatattls  through  eon  wot  be  adftiiwstej-cd.  Such  u.u  m»o  occurred 
which  ftlohD  a safe  and  rapid  approach  to  them  this  afryrriopq/  The  sailors'  nie^s  boy-ftt  groaa, 
could  be  effected  Disgniaad  as  simple  fisher-  aurly-looking  negro  about  twenty  par?  old)  was 
men,  whenever  occasion  offered  these  pirates  sent,  by  the  ship V surgeon,  tvfrh  a dose  of  bran- 
would  sally  forth*  and  by  strategy  or  open  force  dy  to  a seaman  lying  dangeroasly  ill  in  the  for er 
fall  upon  the  weiMaihm  merchantmen,  whose  castle.  Such  a tine  oppomintey  tor  a swig  at 
crews  were  fortunate,  afror  being  well  fleeced,  the  coveted  stimulant  proved  too  great  a tetnjv- 
to  escape  With  their  lives.  Then,  laden  with  tanon  for  the  darkey;  and  the  doctor's  patient 
booty,  they  would  fly  to  their  well  -concealed  came  very  near  dying  in  consequence.  The 
fastnessu*  ampin?  the  keys.  bidding:  defining  to  chtumuitiiuce  being  reported  to  the  captain,  he 
all  pursuit,  They  however,  imtnsM  «1  with  ordered  Fompryou  the.  hurricane d?ek; -for  ptm~ 
great: < «ud  mien,  by  ishment.  In  lien  of  the  m»  which,  though  11- 
a rapid  ohaso  in  snmlt-boats,  their  rendefcYoatf  ifignb  was  distinctly  indjcatedi  if  was  decided 
would  si!*  disev^rcd,  but  seldom  unri)  the  fast-'  that  ho  should  bo  *» bucked. ” 'Tins, was  done 
enk  had  tied  ivh.h  the’u  families  find  light#*  by  putting  the  culprit  in  double  irons  und  com- 
goods  .to  soitie  retreat,  Tacom  p$Ufag  him  to  sit  with  kneda  drawn  up,  arid  slip 

who  w then  Oapudn -General  ofCutia,  joined  his  iVttwnl  yrhi*  oyer  (hem,  A *rout!  £tipk 
heartily  id  the  effort  to  break  up  this  nost  of  was  iheh'iru&ttfcti  -.tines.  -^nc>ed« 

desperadoes  and  invited  general  assistance  by 

setting  # heavy  price  upon  their  heads.  ’Still  \ 

they were  ulfernblf  sueuro  io  their  places  of  / :<  b-.  ' 

rendezvous  t hut,  cat  off  ro  seaward  by  a power- 
fu{  and  uplnnt  itcot,  and  wnable  to  enter  the 
towns  as  they  were  previously  awiiatoTnod,  to 

exchange  their  pilla^x  fi>r  gold,  they  found  their  A ' - 

occupathm  more  hawdoas  than  profitable.  BP^-  ^ ‘,1 

Thk  stum  was  aspecndly  annoying  :'.^ES!y||  V 

jto;tb«ir tender  ^.%«dror  w bo  at  fan  il^tennined 

for  h t«>bi  Vc=ftt4fti>  pti,  his  nrwo  jwtconnt.  loan  • 

injgtmlint*  and  with  a eunuing  and  au- 

dam  ty*  ajmbst  nttparallded. .ho-  suepeeckd  inobr  l||y|  ’ SHr  wJ^JSS'Xy* 

mining  a pHw<?  audre-ne^  with  l-«|ltain-Geucral  '.ffifcj'.- 

Tacoa,  and  atW  showing  to  Ids  Exrelbiiicv  ail  ' 

the  honor  which  would  wsriu!  to  .him  m totally  ‘ *w^ 

routing  thh  formidable  Vuind  of  piratsis  whose 

fame  foul  Idug  boon  a by-w#ord  of  reprewifeh  to  TJuts  trussed  up,  a more  minomfor table  and 
his  prodoct^itjs  be  far  prevailed  upon  hjf.  comically  disconsolate  looking  individual  wold 
Excdluucy  as  to  obemo  fi  premia  of  hrmor^>b;  hardly  bus  s?  been  hmiginod  ; and  to  complefc 
freedom  for  iht  captaiti  of  the  gang,  Afid  An  .if-  hi*  diseattifimrA,  tW  ptor  wretch  waa  tumbled 
ficyv  p^udef  goveSrntnA^t^ ^ tuSPei^f /.tforiiis  suppirit^^  &#er  upoa  hk  ^iile;'  tftdf  an  hour's  pgrmuee  in 
if  Witfiht  A -lirue  finch  infonmcttOTi'  shpnbi  p. 

be  giv^n  would  brad  to  vfi(<  ^VH-i'Tuina non  , - 

the'  hiivvAnwv^.  .TfictyVAdly  thvovrtng. off  i ^ > 

dfeg^fscv1iu  »>XclaUmjii-— ^ (**n*{ifri)  .v^  f -•'  ' _.  v •/  •’ 

Thu  result  of  this-  mtorv  ievv  Fully . justified  '' 

expectafions  of  tlie  treacherous  pixare,  and  \ , >;  1 ■ \ 

br*tvftyitig.  hu  Cf>mtadej»  to  an  ignofninious  tov 
he*  -found  y>h  ru  -vard  in  the  favor  of  tin-  Spun 

iiicims  vfl  which  he  w>on  amast ed. a princely  ;• 

lams  and  now  l/ves,  though  a wry  aged  mnu  vV  '^=  / 

the  ctijoymcnr  of  untK)nnd«ss.i  weak)*  and  u>.  f ' • 'C^;;  ? ^ : y 

responding  influence;  and  there  are  few  pc*  / '•  •'•' 

in  these  pdd-ndoriflg  days.  wfia.  a^<  they  rnu*' 

their  luas  to  the  rich  aud'Vpfln^tihJ/Dhn  G»iV-.;'_  ,/;'''' :-i  -:  - . ' ; f yh vpt<vi. 
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and  wo-begortc  expression  of  his  visage,  he 
might  have  been  trusted  with  untold  whisky. 

It  was  a pleasant  sight  in  the  evening — so 
calm,  bright,  and  genial — to  glance  over  the 
groups  scattered  around  our  vessel.  Acquaint- 
ances had  been  formally  made  or  informally 
sidled  into,  until  now  every  IkkIv  knows  almost 
every  other  body.  Old  folks  discuss  the  affairs  of 
the  nation,  or  the  peculiar  tenets  of  their  faith 
— scandal  or  business  if  they  are  faithless;  the 
younger  ones  become  enthusiastic  and  even  con- 
fiding on  tenderer  theme*.  The  pairing  system 
has  been  acted  on  so  effectually  that  one  can 
scarcely  find  a nook  or  shadow  unoccupied  by 
sighing  swains  (real  or  pretended)  and  simper- 


ing damsels,  while  under  the  lanterns  that  hang 
from  the  deck  are  enacted  scenes  of  home  qui- 
etude and  enjoyment  that  show  how  fully  do- 
mesticated our  great  and  heterogeneous  family 
have  become. 

Another  morning  has  brought  us  nearly  to  the 
termination  of  our  voyage.  A bulletin  1ms  an- 
nounced that  the  agent  of  the.  Panama  Railroad 
Company  w ill  be  in  readiness  at  ten  oVloek  to 
weigh  and  check  the  baggage  for  San  Francis- 
co, and.  lest  this  important  fact  should  fail  to 
be  universally  appreciated,  the  porter — a fierce* 
Moorish- looking  African,  who  might  have  per- 
sonated some  barbaric  chieftain  gathering  his 
legions — promenaded  the  deck  fore  and  aft  with 
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•U?!»  tmd  a foml-mouthed  rrannouncettfenr 
in  ii^  intevtfU  i>f  hit  Chinese  thunder.  Great 
excite  nnrtit  soon  prct  vails;  many  t&ke  it  for 
gran  ted  that  tills  fpf  m idahle  proclamation  i* 
•equivsddttfc  to  an  qnter  to  be  in  readiness  for 
landing  its  »pon  as  jfojwifcK  and  &o  begin  hur- 
riedly to  pack  their  carpet-ha^,  strap  on  their 
renitvm,  and  rmh  iii^axierl^tofiettlieTiftide  of  the 
slap,  looking  In  tain  for  the  land.  At  tec  it 
heeowtes  understood  that  the  Panama  Railroad 
Company  pa*s  toe  e.ror  their  rcmd  <oaly  fifty 
ponmb  (if  inggaKC  for  et>th  passenger,  and  tlmt 
the  unforniauie  surplu*  must  ik»  paid  for  at  the 
mtAof  tm  cunts  per  ponnci  after  tvfoch  a cheek 
is  given  which  Itolds  the  Company  responsible 
for  it^isafo  earn  age '$  arid  Umt  these  calls  were 
made  for  the  performance  of  *hb  business.  Then 
come  the  coosultatfons  and  the  eahndMims. 

The  tm^ophi^fictated  ins  imbue  theiftHclvea  iiito 
groups  of  old  stagers  th  profit  by  their  woftb  of 
wisdom.; white  the  re  reran  s often  fake  n ma- 
licious pleasure  in  imposina:  all  sorts  of  a?*onj 
i p formation  upon  their  credulity.  ; Bag^ags?.  M 
tifo  key  note  to  eran*  bodk’k iuoutli I On*?  bach- 
elors begin  to  '•  lv.:U"  the. ir  plump  portmArOcau^, 


quite  certain  xhi? .tfcv  comg  the  fary  , 

while  a nxieme- looking  bead*  hi  teutfos  te>od : 
Mdljr  op  thkhr  nttttigiws  household  trunks, 
and  perhup^  enry  the  fortunate  owners  of  the 
carpet-bng*.  iforne  *j>nlfcer  end  ftsfrre,  rating 
the  Com par.  $**  afofadly  for  the  extra  charge,  hut . 
here  and  there  #(!  old  traveler  turns  the  eixfrcnt 
try  rei'cmnring  experimmes  during  the  early  days 
of  California  trav&t,  when  mules  transported  the 
baggage  aerixw  the  Isthmus : hw  it  often  ar- 
rived (if  perchahee  it  arrived  at  nil)  soaked  and 
spilyd,  w hilc  the  luckless  owner  paid  double  the 
present  charge,  without  any  allowance  of  .fifty 
ponmife.  :-fkk-  that.,  by  ten  o'clock  every  body 
seemed  quite  prepared  to  iac&  the  music. 

Opcratioits  comntenccd  with  the  baggage  &e~ 
rnred  tinder  tarpaulin*  upon  the  hurricane  deck. 
A Urge  spring  scale  was  attached  to  the  rigging, 
white  a gang  of  men  seizing  the  trunk?  pa»»  d 
them  rapid lynlong,  hanging  each  one  for  a mv- 
tfiunr  Upon  the  scale until  its  Weight  vrua  noted 
by  ihb  agent ; the  marks  <m  the  trank  were  they 
mlirti  irjhiir — its#  owner  fold  his 

n?^‘ived  his  check,  and  so  on  until  the  critic? 
deck-fond  wh*  dis|HJScd  oft  Then  came  rite  tug 
of  war— hoisting  the  baggage  out  of 
v 1 fifty  ’ > the  hold,  Oh ! it  w as  n hnsy,  perapijs •. 
K'fifiy*:  ”*#  dojrt  that  baggage  day  ,*  and, before 
mtr  five  hundred  (mongers  had  their 
f.tv  thousand  or  lepf  trunks.  c«q<cf- 
* - brigs  foindhoxvs  and  bundle*  weigh - 

veft  checked  and  paid  for.  the  sun  bad 
dBml  ■ sunk  info  the  ocean. 

:7\\r-'s  After  oil  was  liriishe.d,  cm  the  hag- 
UQKgl;  gage  agent  parsed  by  n>»:\  with  '|hvr 
curse  of  Ad nin  oozing  through  the 
wrinkles  ht  his  costume,  I attempted 
t"  v ':■:;>}-}•*  v;*?h  h*m  : but  Inr  aiit-v.  ored 
me  goyly  thar  the  harden  part  of  law 
/ :a4.  \\n<*  yet  Jo  emoo.  Thun  he  u:d.i 

me  * s^x  fohh  women,  With  twowyr  QK 
Wf:4§&''4  fainy  ohiMren,  eonMvg!ied  through 
: him  to  fluxions  heads  of  '&tniiKry  in 

[■  t g California:  and.  he  aettmilv  JaiighVd 
>>  at  tnv  pitying  n'joinden  and  wOPhd 

0 r$'  up  by  saying  that  the  ui voice  was 

1 $ rasher  lighter  than  natmk  I said  w 

myself,  ilere’s  a >,Tjrplcyn  f(/r  n*u, 
for  he  was  teall.v  jolty*  jtros  llaggHi^e 
> . ;/  Agent  II rush  of  the  Tanatna  Railroad 

; ; . M Company ; hut  I felt  inwardly  thank'* 

to,  us  1 eto^i  ray  cvr«  tlmt  ;n»ghi, 
that  ) could  lay  my  hand  upon  my 
heart  and  exchiidir  *’ W lone 
| . . women,  «rif.h  your  twenty  dr  thirty 

Hiildren,  1 am  not  your  lniggagc- 

4-f;  < master!’' 

4 The  last  day  of  nur  roynge  has 

Qjynxo.  At  sunrise  thii  morning  a 
hauk  of  thunder-heads  lying 
the  sonUiwcsteni  horirnn  gav»  In«U^ 
Catiou  of  land,  and  ero  long  the  high' 
lamb  of  Porto  Bello,  !i?  broken  av«i 
uncertain  oniltna  lopnK?d  Up  through 
the  i*Upor.  Thewo  highland*  are  afor* 
ciul  contiuuslion  wf  tlis  Cordillera 
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mountains,  extending  for  many  leagues  along 
the  sea.  Columbus  discovered  this  land  during 
his  fourth  voyage,  and  entering  a very  beautiful 
bay  nearly  opposite  our  present  position,  named 
it  Porto  Bello — “The  Beautiful  Harbor,”  which 
has  given  its  name  to  the  adjacent  mountains. 

As  I stood  by  the  rail,  occasionally  sweeping 
the  distance  with  my  excellent  lorgnette,  I ob- 
served close  beside  me  the  bisters  of  Charity 
whose  novel  appearance  attracted  so  much  at- 
tention during  our  last  Sabbath’s  services.  I 
had  seen  them  frequently  since  then,  but  always 
screened  from  satisfactory  observation,  cither  by 
their  position  or  their  heavy  black  vails ; so  I 
only  knew  that  one  was  about  sixty,  rather  fee- 
ble, and  always  accompanied  and  assisted  by  a 
lovely  young  girl  of  sixteen,  whose  Madonna- 
like face,  and  sweetly  demure  expression,  and, 
above  all,  an  untiring  devotion  to  her  almost 
helpless  companion,  had  frequently  elicited  my 
admiration ; and  that  the  other  was  on  the  shady 
side  of  forty.  Both  were  plainly  featured,  and 
had  the  placidly-fixed  expression  of  the  habitu- 
al  recluse.  I hail  often  longed  to  know  how  a 
class  of  people  thus  outwardly  weaned  from  all 
sublunary  things  would  converse,  if  they  ever 
did  so  worldly  a tiling*  So  I offered  my  glass 
to  the  elder — the  Sister  Elizabeth  was  her  name. 
She  accepted  it  with  a thank-you-I-didn‘t-ex- 
pect-it  sort  of  look,  that  quite  encouraged  me, 
and  from  this  small  beginning  we  soon  estab- 
lished an  acquaintance.  Underlying  their  au- 
stere manner  and  lack-lustre  expression  I was 
surprised  to  find  a keen  appreciation  of  the 


beauties  of  Nature,  and 
quite  an  enthusiastic  en- 
joyment of  the  changing 
landscape  we  were  rapid- 
ly nearing.  Branching 
off,  after  a little,  to  other 
topics,  I was  amused  with 
the  quaint  simplicity  with 
which  they  confessed  an 
entire  ignorance  of  every 
worldly  occurrence  dar- 
ing the  last  quarter  of  a 
century.  Of  Europe  they 
knew  hut  little  more  than 
that  there  was  a convent 
amidst  the  green  hills  of 
Ireland,  which  they  had 
just  left ; and  of  Califor- 
nia, that  a convent  was 
there  which  they  soon 
expected  to  enter.  And 
as  they  seemed  well  edu- 
cated, and  looked  intelli- 
gent, I almost  began  to 
suspect  that  the  good  sis- 
ters were  quizzing,  until 
the  elder  assured  me  that, 
until  five  weeks  previous- 
ly, she  had  not  seen  the 
outside  of  her  cloister 
walls  for  more  than  forty 
years,  and  that  her  com- 
j pan  ion,  the  Sister  Mary,  had  been  sequestered 
] in  like  manner  for  more  than  twenty-five.  No 
word  of  any  change — political,  civil,  or  social — 
had  ever  entered  their  voluntary  prison-house; 
the  world,  and  every  allusion  thereto,  was  ban- 
! ned;  their  daily  round  of  devotion,  attending  to 
I the  sick  brought  within  their  precincts,  and  la- 
\ boring  in  the  schools  attached  to  the  institution, 
bounded  their  temporal  duties,  and  summed  up 
the  experience  of  ail  that  weary  time. 

After  know  ing  this,  one  might  well  have  ex- 
pected to  see  them  in  a constant  state  of  be- 
wildering excitement  at  thus  suddenly  being 
exhumed  from  their  bnrial  of  almost  half  a 
| century.  Rip  Van  Winkle  was  outwinkled, 
j and  yet,  in  place  of  his  astounded  waking,  they 
| were  as  serene  and  immovable  as  though  their 
J only  experience  had  been  with  the  traveling 
■ world.  Their  ancient  friend.  Dame  Nature, 

• was  still  unchanged,  and  they  greeted  her  with 
! enthusiasm,  but  all  else  seemed  not  to  occasion 
| a passing  thought ; and  as  f looked  upon  these 
j singular  beings  I wondered  if  it  were  always  so. 
Were  there  never,  in  the  early  days  of  their  im- 
prisonment, convulsive  yearnings  for  the  bright 
world  and  its  sunshine  ? — a nightly  pillow  wet 
with  tears  over  the  vow  of  eternal  seclusion? 
Without  actually  inquiring,  I talked  inquiring- 
ly around  these  things ; but  the  leaden  negative 
in  their  faces  told  that,  if  it  were  ever  so,  mem- 
ory was  too  moss-grown  for  a response.  And 
that  fair  young  girl  of  the  Madonna  face  was  in- 
tended for  a fossil  like  these.  Another  year 
and  she  would  don  the  funereal  garb,  if,  said 
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as  we  stood  directly  into  the  entrance.  Its 
waters  were  as  placid  as  an  inland  lake  ; some 
forty  or  fifty  vessels  were  lying  beside  long 
wharves  which  ran  out  from  a business-looking 
street  along  the  shore,  or  were  anchored  near; 
w hile,  stationed  half  a mile  off,  the  magnificent 
steam ‘frigate  Wafxisb  waved  the  Ktars  and  stripes 
protectingly  over  these  Yanko-Spauish  posses- 
sions. 

Nothing  struck  me  with  such  force  as  the  cu- 
rious contrast  of  the  City  of  Aspinwall  (which 
w7as  genuine  New  England  in  its  style  of  build- 
ings) w ith  the  peculiarly  tropical  character  of  its 
surroundings.  Always  accustomed  to  associate 
the  banana,  the  cocoa,  and  the  palm  with  pic- 
turesque thatched  huts,  or  the  low  latticed  and 
verandaed  structures  usually  seen  in  tropical 
countries,  it  was  singular  to  see  the  New  En- 
gland cottages,  brilliant  with  white  paint  and 
green  blinds,  peeping  out  from  groves  of  cocoa- 
nut  trees,  and  the  tall  and  stiff  wooden  stores 
and  hotels  of  Yankeedoin  standing  against  a 
rank  and  luxurious  background  of  tropical  veg- 
etation. Then,  as  if  to  answer  any  question  that 
might  be  put  by  a stranger  as  to  the  cause  of 
these  unusual  combinations,  the  shrieking  whis- 
tle of  a locomotive  split  the  air,  and  in  another 
minute  an  engine  dashed  into  view,  with  a long 
train  of  Yankee  cars,  fresh  from  the  shores  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean 

Sweeping  around  the  harbor  we  soon  round- 
ed to  at  a mammoth  covered  wharf,  nearly  a 
thousand  feet  in  length,  belonging  to  the  United 
States  Mall  Steamship  Company;  passengers 
laboring  under  great  excitement  generally — 


the  aged  sister  (and  the  downcast  eyes  of  the 
beautiful  probationer  were  raised  for  an  instant, 
with  a whole  chapter  of  ips  in  their  glance) — if 
she  then  felt  willing  to  abjure  the  world.  Per- 
haps she  would ; but  remembering  a cozy  couple 
whispering  under  the  moon  on  the  quarter- deck, 
an  evening  or  two  before,  and  recognizing  one 
as  the  demure  novice,  I doubted. 

Eighteen  miles’  coasting  arid  our  highlands 
sloped  down  to  the  broad,  low  country  that 
surrounds  the  Bay  of  Limon.  There  is  a tra- 
dition rife  among  the  old  Spanish  residents  of 
the  Isthmus  that  Columbus  first  touched  the 
South  American  shore  at  this  point.  Colon,  or 
Columbus,  is  a name  by  which  the  bay  is  known 
to  many ; it  is  likewise  down  on  divers  charts 
as  Navy  Bay,  Man-o’-war  Bay,  and  Manzanillo 
— the  latter  from  the  long  coral  island  which 
bounds  it  on  the  east,  and  upon  which  rests  the 
terminus  of  the  great  interoceanic  railway.  We 
could  see  the  loftv  masts  of  several  men-of-war 
which  were  lying  at  anchor  in  the  harbor,  $nd 
by  another  half  hour  the  City  of  Aspinwall  dot- 
ting the  eastern  side;  beyond  this  a low  and 
heavily -thicketed  line  of  shore,  which  was 
broken  by  hundreds  of  feather- topped  c<x*oa- 
trees,  and  swept  around  a beautiful  bay  of  more 
than  five  miles  square. 

The  entrance  of  the  haTbor  is  flanked  on  the 
westward  by  a long,  low  cape  called  Limon 
Point,  and  a line  of  breakers,  about  a third  of  a 
mile  in  length,  which  foam  over  its  coral  reef; 
and  on  the  eastward  by  the  skeleton  light-house 
on  the  northernmost  point  of  the  Island  of  Man- 
zanillo. The  view*  was  really  a beautiful  one, 
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the  vessel,  and  were  distributing  themselves 
umong  the  adjacent  hotels  to  await  the  train, 
which  was  advertised  to  start  for  Panama  at  nine 
o’clock  on  the  following  morning. 

The.  wharf,  however,  continued  a scene  of 
busy  action  after  the  crowd  had  departed.  Doz- 
ens of  jabbering  Spanish  negroes,  stripped  to 
the  waist,  were  employed  to  assist  in  unlading 
the  baggage,  and  stowing  it  into  a train  of  ears 
which  stood  upon  a track  running  the  whole 
length  of  the  wharf,  and  connecting  with  the 
Panama  Railway  about  five  hundred  yards  dis- 
tant. A tackle  was  got  up  on  the  forestar,  over 
the  forward  hatch,  the  fall  connecting  with  a 
stationary  engine  on  the  dock,  by  means  of 
which  the  cargo,  consisting  mostly  of  express 
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freight,  was  cheerily  hoisted  out  of  the  hold, 
aud  passed  down  a huge  gang-plank,  and  from 
thence,  by  the  negroes,  into  the  cars.  In  the 
midst  of  the  unlading  my  attention  was  at- 
tracted by  a couple  of  novel  packages  that  made 
their  appearance  at  the  head  of  the  plank ; these 
proved  to  be  a pair  of  portable  stalls,  each  con- 
taining an  astonished-looking  donkey,  which 
some  enterprising  stock-grower  was  taking  on 
to  California.  It  was  painfuily-comical  to  watch 
the  bewildered  air  with  which  donkey  No.  1 
peered  around  through  the  bars  of  his  stall 
while  preparations  were  going  on  for  his  trip  to 
the  wharf ; but  when  he  was  finally  shot  down 
the  plank,  at  the  rate  of  about  a mile  a minute, 
the  poor  creature,  perfectly  unnerved,  fell  down 
upon  the  floor  of  his  stall,  and  arrived  prone 
and  quivering  with  fright,  alongside  the  cars. 
No.  2 showed  more  mettle;  he  had  evidently 
watched  the  descent  of  his  comrade,  and  de- 
termined to  distinguish  himself ; and  just  as  his 
novel  flight  commenced  he  bolted  forward  with 
great  force,  breaking  the  front  of  his  stall,  then 
rearing  upon  his  manger,  with  glaring  eyes  and 
distended  nostrils  he  entered  an  energetic  pro- 
test against  his  treatment  by  a series  of  agoniz- 
ing brays.  My  friend,  the  Captain,  passing  by, 
I joined  him,  and  we  sauntered  together  up  the 
wharf. 

PICTURES  FROM  SIBERIA  AND  TAR- 
TARY.* 

MR.  ATKINSON  has  earned  the  right  to  put 
forth  a Book  of  Travels.  Having  in  mind 
to  undertake  a sketching  tour  through  Siberia, 
and  learning  that  the  local  authorities  could 
give  him  only  a passport  from  one  town  to  an- 
other, he  applied  to  the  Emperor  for  a special 
permit  to  travel  and  sketch  where  he  pleased. 
In  three  days  he  received  a notice  that  his  re- 
quest was  granted,  and  the  necessary  document 
was  soon  in  his  hands.  This  slip  of  paper 
proved  a talisman  which  removed  every  obsta- 
cle, and  compelled  the  assistance  of  every  Rus- 
sian official  to  whom  it  was  presented.  His 
journeyings  lasted  seven  years,  during  which 
ho  traveled  40,000  miles,  in  carriages,  on  horse- 
back, in  canoes ; climbed  lofty  mountains,  pen- 
etrated deep  gorges,  swam  foaming  torrents,  and 
floated  down  broad  rivers.  He  quaffed  Cham- 
pagne in  the  stately  mansions  of  the  mining 
magnates  of  Siberia;  drank  vodki  with  the  lone- 
ly miners  of  the  Ural  and  the  Altai ; swallow- 
ed fermented  mare's  milk,  and  tea  thickened 
with  flour  to  the  consistency  of  soup,  in  the  felt 
tents  of  the  Tartars.  He  sported  his  slouched 
hat,  pink  shirt,  checked  shooting-coat,  and  pon- 
derous jack-boots,  upon  the  broad  steppe  of  the 
Gobi — “ the  Land  of  Grass” — those  waste  re- 
gions over  which,  six  hundred  years  ago,  Gen- 

• Oriental  and  Western  Siberia:  A Narrative  of  Seven 
Tears*  Explorations  and  Adventures  in  Siberia,  Mongo- 
lia, the  Klrghis  Steppes,  Chinese  Tartarv,  and  Part  of 
Central  Asia.  By  Thomas  Witlam  Atkinson.  With 
a Map  and  numerous  Illustrations.  Harper  aud  Broth- 
ers. 
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ghis  Khan  marched  his  wild  hordes  to  Western 
conquest ; regions  into  which  no  European  had 
ever  penetrated  ; which  no  artist's  pencil,  save 
his  own,  has  ever  portrayed.  He  brings  back 
with  him  nearly  600  sketches,  some  made  in 
Siberia,  where  the  congealed  mercury  becomes 
solid  enough  to  be  cast  into  rifle-balls ; others 
executed  upon  the  sandy  plains  of  Central  Asia, 
with  the  thermometer  standing  at  144  degrees. 

Mr.  Atkinson  left  Moscow  early  in  March, 
accompanied  by  a post-office  postillion,  who  had 
orders  to  escort  him  to  the  Siberian  frontier, 
1700  versts  (a  verst  is  two-thirds  of  a mile) 
away.  There  was  no  time  to  be  lost,  for  the 
advancing  spring  would  in  a few  days  render 
the  roadg  impassable  for  sledges.  With  true 
Russian  speed  they  dashed  over  the  road,  even 
now  worn  into  deep  holes;  accomplishing  in 
two  days  the  400  versts  to  Nijni  Novgorod, 
famous  for  its  summer  fair,  which  attracts  a 
quarter  of  a million  of  traders  from  all  parts  of 
Europe  and  Asia: — thence  down  the  Volga, 
whose  ice-covered  surface  formed 'for  the  same 
distance  a smooth  highway  to  the  old  Tartar 
city  of  Kazan,  whose  fierce  Khans,  not  many 
generations  ago,  ravaged  Russia  up  to  the  very 
walls  of  Moscow: — thence  onward  over  the 
broad  steppe  stretching  monotonously  to  the 
foot  of  the  Ural  Mountains,  through  alternate 
snow  and  rain,  the  road  growing  hourly  worse 
and  worse,  until  the  Yemstchiks,  themselves 
beaten  by  the  postillion,  could  scarcely  flog  along 
the  six  horses  that  dragged  the  sledge ; until  at 
midnight  of  the  tenth  day  after  leaving  Mos- 
cow they  reached  Ekaterineburg,  the  capital  of 
the  Siberian  Government  of  Perm. 

Ekaterineburg  is  the  centre  of  the  mining  re- 
gion of  the  Ural.  Here,  amidst  the  sombre  pine 
forests  of  Northern  Asia,  the  Government  has 
built  up  mechanical  and  engineering  works 
which  rival  the  most  complete  establishments  of 
Europe. . Here  the  rich  merchants  and  mining 
proprietors  have  erected  stately  mansions,  sur- 
rounded by  conservatories  brilliant  with  tropical 
plants  and  flowers.  Here,  too,  is  the  Granilox 
Fabriky  where  the  jasper,  malachite,  and  por- 
phyry of  the  Ural  are  wrought  into  those  mag- 
nificent vases  and  tables  and  columns  which 
form  the  pride  of  the  Imperial  palaces.  This 
establishment  belongs  to  the  Crown,  and  is 
worked  wholly  by  serfs,  many  of  whom  possess 
genius  of  no  common  order.  They  cut  into 
shape  the  emeralds,  topazes,  and  amethysts; 
they  carve  the  exquisite  foliage  upon  the  jasper 
vases;  they  inlay  with  precious  stones  those 
wonderful  tables  which  astonished  the  world  at 
the  Crystal  Palace  in  London.  Four  or  five 
men  are  often  employed  for  half  a dozen  years 
upon  one  of  those  tables.  Their  monthly  wages 
are  eighty  cents  in  cash,  and  thirty-six  pounds- 
of  rye-flour,  which,  made  into  black  bread, 
forms  their  only  food. 

The  breaking  up  of  the  ice  hi  the  River 
Tchoussowaia  soon  enabled  Mr.  Atkinson  to 
float  down  to  Outkinskoi,  where  the  beats  arc 
built  which  convey  the  products  of  the  Imperial 
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mines  and  iron-works  down  to  the  Volga,  ami 
thence  to  St.  Petersburg  or  the  Black  Sea. 
These  boats  arc  built  with  their  sides  to  the 
water,  and  are  launched,  like  the  leviathan,  by 
being  pushed  off  sideways,  only  instead  of  the 
hydraulic  presses  of  Mr.  Brunei,  hundreds  of 
men  and  women  furnished  with  long  poles,  con- 
stitute the  motive  power.  These  vessels  are 
wholly  of  wood,  without  even  an  iron  bolt  or 
nail.  The  decks  arc  not  fastened  to  the  hulls : 


so  that  if,  as  often  happens,  the  boat  strikes 
npon  a rock  and  is  sunk,  l he  deck  floats,  form- 
ing a raft  upon  which  the  crow  are  saved. 

While  passing  down  the  river,  Mr.  Atkinson 
saw  upon  the  bank  a simple  cross  raised  upon 
three  steps.  It  marked  the  birth-place  of  the 
founder  of  the  Demidoff  family,  the  great-grand- 
father of  the  present  Prince,  whose  name  is  fa- 
mous in  the  Ural.  While  passing  down  the 
the  mother  was  seized  with  maternal 


river, 


ovmoca  rockd  on  this  tctjocs&owaia. 
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throws.  A strip  of  canvas  sheltered  the  mother 
and  the  new-born  babe  who  was  to  become  the 
chief  agent  in  developing  the  mineral  wealth 
of  these  vast  regions. 

The  principal  Zarod%  or  mining  establish tnent 
of  the  Demi  doffs,  is  at  Tagilsk,  a town  of  25,000 
inhabitants,  a huudred  versts  or  so  from  Ekat- 
erineburg.  Here  they  have  an  estate  of  more; 
than  three  millions  of  acres — a!>out  as  large  as 
the  State  of  Connecticut.  It  abounds  in  min- 
eral treasures.  Gold  and  platina  are  found  in 
the  mountain  valleys ; the  iron  and  copper  are 
apparently  inexhaustible*  porphyry,  jasper,  and 
malachite  abound.  Some  years  since  an  enor- 
mous mass  of  this  last  peculiar  Siberian  pro- 
duct was  discovered  near  Tagilsk,  and  workmen 
have  ever  since  been  employed  in  removing  it 
piecemeal.  This  great  metallic  stalagmite  is 
estimated  to  contain  750, 000  pounds  of  solid 
malachite,  worth  £850,000.  The  forests  of  this 
vast  estate  are  under  the  superintendence  of  able 
officers,  whose  duty  is  to  see  that  they  are  cut 
down  in  proper  succession,  so  that  the  supply 
of  fuel  may  never  l>e  exhausted.  It  requires 
eighty  years  to  reproduce  timber  of  size  suita- 
ble for  use.  The  whole  estate  is  indeed  under 
the  most  intelligent  and  liberal  management. 


At  Tagilsk  there  are  spacious  hospitals  for  the 
workmen,  comfortable  cottages  for  their  dwell- 
ings, and  schools  for  the  education  of  their  chil- 
dren, besides  warehouses  stored  with  every  arti- 
cle needed  for  use  and  comfort,  The  present 
Prince,  Auatolc  Deni i doth  spares  no  expense 
in  educating  the  youths  from  his  estates  who 
manifest  any  talent  for  geology,  mineralogy,  or 
mechanics.  Many  of  his  serfs  have  become 
wealthy,  and  to  some  he  has  given  freedom. 

At  Nevian*k  is  “the  Castle/*  built  by  the 
first  Demidoft*  for  a long  time  the  principal  res- 
idence of  the  family.  It  was  partially  destroy- 
ed many  years  ago  bv  the  owner.  The  Govern- 
ment had  sent  a certain  Count  as  a secret  agent 
to  inquire  into  the  mining  proceedings  of  the 
Dernidotf  of  that  day.  The  Count,  uj>on  lit* 
return,  congratulated  the  Prince  npon  the  mag- 
nificence of  his  noble  mansion  in  the  Ural, 
where  he  had  been  hospitably  entertained  while 
prosecuting  bis  secret  mission.  Dcmidotf  forth- 
with sent  orders  that  the  apartments  which  had 
been  desecrated  by  the  residence  of  the  spy 
should  be  demolished,  ‘ 


This  was  done,  and 
from  that  day  no  Demi  doff  has  ever  occupied 
the  Castle.  It  is  still  a stately  mansion,  and  i* 
kept  up  for  the  sole  accommodation  of  travel' 
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Atkinson  sot  out  southeastward  for  the  Altai 
Mountains,  toward  the  border-kmls  of  the  Chi- 
nese Empire,  It  was  a long  and  monotonous 
jottmej,  for  Siberia  is  a country  of  magnificent 
distances.  One  gray  morning  he  overtook  n 
gang  of  convicts  on  their  way  to  the  penal  set- 
tlements of  Eastern  Siberia.  Seventeen  men 
and  three  women,  in  chains,  Led  the  van.  They 


era,  who,  let  them  arrive  when  they  may,  are 
welcomed  and  sumptuously  entertained  free  of 
all  expense.  Not  far  from  the  Castle  stands  a 
fine  brick  tower,  which  leans  to  one  side,  threat* 
oiling  some  day  to  fall*  It  belongs  to  a build- 
ing formerly  used  for  refining  the  silver  brought 
from  the  treeless  regions  of  the  Altai. 

Having  explored  the  regions  of  the  Ural,  Mr. 
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had  inarched  2.'*00  ycrata,  and  their  toMfcatton  r have,  twenty:  blows '.for  causing  thl1.  deky  ; \.m 
M(iU  lay  4000  ftfrfcte-jbeyoud:  They  man  h ?*oai  •’  Mr,  Atkmaoa interceded  in  hi*  behalf,  and  tin?- 
twenty  to  twenty-live  v«cfu*  * day*  traveling  ovo 1 v*dor  was  countermanded.  The  Cossack >au Id 
days  05) d renting  one.  Etghfc  months  'not  resist  the  temptation  of  giving  noe  lusty 

would  elapse  before  tbyy  rtm*;.he,d  their  i>!^  ot  blow  ai  the  target  lying  fee*  temptingly  before 
banishment.  Thpn-.'.f^lfcwed  -tn tDorno lir iy- ' him.  The  birch  feU  ; the  old  siu oer,'. gather- 
more*,  men  and  women.  In  front  and  on  o&eb  tug  up  liis  garzDcrtta  sprang  iohia  feet  with  a 
side  were  tnottotad,  -Gossikik^  beeping  krijet  > tewl*  and  scttrrled  away.  In.  twepn  minuter 
guard  over  tlie  exiles,  ; the  rarrioge  was  at  the  door,  supplied  with  six 

Fd}Vw;*d  tfu*  great  poat-  ''hows,  nod  the  traveler  galloped  utf  triumph- 

providing  him  with  postr-how^s  at  every  iuvfion.  j At  length  he  approached  the  wild  regions  .u 
AtKkimkpih^  postman,  a l\>Jisb  few,  declaims!  j t be  Altai  Minimum*.  The.  journey  must  nov. 
that  he  had  no  'horse;*:,  Inn  offered  to  ■■ 'procure  , W •p<OHCimtad  on  hnmbaels*  for  no  wheeled  uu'< 
ftiViu  from  a friend  at  double  price.  Mi.  Ai-  risge-  ran  traverse  the  deep  valleys  and  iorc  * 
kinson  inlbiKued  the  poiiee-fmi>ter  ot‘  tbiii  :U-  ■ ton^ts  which  ho  v/iim  about  to  explore.  Yt? 
tempt  at  ektortibh.  It  Is  lit  trifling  with  \»oe  ' even  here  the  invisible  power  of  the  C/^r  is  po- 
who  bears  un  Imperial  order.  In  a moment  n tent,--  The  putetinta  are  ai)  known  ?md  rei  i^cr- 
CbssAct  was  off  for  the  delinquent.  Tfe  po^  | ed,  Their  sows  are  liable  to  he  ordered  in  rim 
liee-maater  ordered  him  to  supply  tJ&.hm’w*  i thine*  a thousand  w»ta away,  Whete  they  tnuri 
forthwith.  He  wore  bv  all  that  warludv  tfritf  veals,  receiving  fetethao  jfrx  etarta  u 

he  luid  none,  and  that  Ills.  ‘"'friend^  ' ' or  they  may  be  drafted  lmo  dHc  army, 

furnish  them  without  double  pay.  The  words  . Yf  iTh  ^o/ircely  a hope  returning  tv, 

•were  hurfily  out  of  his  mouth  : ;;y- v:.:;'y.y-.y 

We  cun  not  bore  follow  Mr.  Atktnscm  in  his 
^kjjtohitig  erxeui^ions  among  tlsc  ir»»junt^is-  p,  by; 
jmusc  ra  tell  haw  he  rody  by  w gh  t ihrnv g f > 
gloom  * fore&t*  $ pcm&TH ted  top  gbrgo*!  i .riM# 

races  with  sudden  • tempest*  wdriic  xh o ihinider 
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aimak  the  ground,  and  die  red  ikiv*  pink  tenl  ytdfow  silt  brmsi&  at  tic:  xrjtikl ;%ih  ft 

Irfed  the  trees  or  shattered the  rm\k> : —cun  not  white  shawl  ; upon  his  head  wus  a dose- ft t imp 
ear  rate  him  hfc  tioaved  in  a frail  canoe  •.  silk  cap,  embroidered  with  si  Iyer,  Bi?  witV 
the  Irtisch,  rusting  by  night  ixi  the  dirty-' biit&  nf  wore  a rote  of  black  Cii inc^  a red  shawl 
the  Cossack#,  crowded  with  kkpm&S  women  and  around  the  waist,  a whitCTmislm  ca{s  OTtfc  frw& 
children,  m3-  iappets^bbtoidored  with  nxd  .iwi.k,  aiid  high- 

hwpable  ndorn^  Wu  ^ ov^  months,  .and:  heeled- bob#  of bjr^Wiqt leather.  Throe  children 
come  to  hfe^&op|pha  aindog  tfe  wild  aomtwla  more  playi ftp  upon  tte  gitiwad i a youngs ter 

of  the  step }>  •>;.  of  five  years,  .rejoiced  in  a single  scanty  gar* 

An  inmrcstJnK  ypi^dtete- te*  jsd^Urufca  urns  ment ; the  fitters,  his  junior?,  wore  nothing  vx- 
n vmt  to  Mahomed,  a w^Ufhy.  chief,  of  the  vept  their  own  dusky  skin*. 

I\irgbi$,  v|sf  pl&te' fitrteefrr  The  joint  was  formed  of  n fhrme^wnrk  of 

itiK.  -southward.  /Cwdo-  AeTttiaeli'  ter  t%  bonders  willow  trellis*  five  feet  high,  made  into  compart- 
of  the  Chinas  Empires,  They  tear  a roputm-  merit*  tied  togethor  with  thongs,  so  as  to  be 
non  worse  than  tniKtfcfUnt*  and  inaor  were  the  fidded  tip  jfti  n small  compass ; from  this  t&,»e  & 
talcs  of  jtbrir  robberies*  and  mnrdcrs  told  by  the  domelike  rpof;  the  win  h\  cot qmiot cr  with  rov- 
Ri^dfitts.  The  differem  tenfeij  nro  likewise  or  %v»tcr-proof  Feiu'ng,  made  of  wool  and 

It,  formed  n ciMb  thirty- four  fete 


always  on  the  wait  to  kill  oud  p ! u mler  ouch  e»meF»l?tef« 
other;  bat  Mf.  AikHis&te  teil-.nlL^a4ir;  UiadiK  In  duanette*  &nd,fcwtslvd font  in  the  penfrfc,. 
short  excursions  upon  the  #teppe,  and  had  never  In  rjic  middie  of  the  (k*f>?  smouldered  a fire  of 
fhiled  to  meet  with  w hfmpunldty  rece|4ion  at  dried  cartels  dung.  Opposite  the  entrance  lay 
tbeir  aauk  ox  fintyunpincnW.  vAiluck#,  upon  which  were  chests  containing 

He  Jrnd  been  riding  all  din  oyer  the  Dieppe  cfothitig  and  horf^chold  ^res  ; upon  these  were 
In  the  supposed  direct  mn of  Mahomodts  aouh  ptiod  hate  of  Hgh  Pnniian.  and  Bpkharian--'d»i^’ 
Night  was  opproacliirig,  hut  neither  herds  - nor  pets;  '.-tA,.dh'n  :cnwt?r^i!W  *x  hngn  leathent  Wg 
touts  could  be;  «ecn.  Tbn  guide?  were  terrb  for  pre^ring  or  fcmitmi^d  iiuiro's 

h<*d,  when  AtknmniVt  keen  eye  caught  iv  dis-  the  ndnutum  drink  of:  the  mVmada,  Around 
rant  glimpse  ^som*?.  4n*k  moving  object;  whicJi  hung .vnudkr  kogu:ri-i»otih*s.  rmdwcidtien iirinkr 
he  was  sure  was  o hwl  of  hormt  driven  home'  -lack- 

waid.  Ife  »Ans  'righv.  thvsring  or».  Uiey  st»u  Wfcit  Tte^^ 'hojd' ' thwo -'pints  *>tTrtorc-;  one* is- 
i>aw  a large  encampment;  pn^ird  wfoch  ril wr» r?  otfc^yHl.  td  a guest  upon  his  entering  the 

herds  of  camels  wwi  j j orn^  were  ^lowi5^  nvHkib^  yoark'  ni'd  he  \9v  expected  tu  draiu  it  at  emee 
their  way-  A Cossack  aeiU  t*>  jffe?  -'s&lidl(c^;;hHr-pdedvU|idn'  the  carpel  hales, 

their  approach  \o  the  chief;  arid  the^  wci\>  *?p^h  ornameiiteil  wiih  silrer 

riding  though  the  he^K  fdosedy  eyed  ^y  th£  Mi1.;  Atkiws<>n  saw  one  for  which, 

jutendant  JlirrtiJf;  «scQrte^  ^ 

savage?  dogs,  snarl tttg  at  their  h^ls,  till  they  ■'■-'Siifk  of  the  wealthy  clnet*, 

<-iUTii’  up  to.u  yoert  or  lent,  biffore-  ^iedi.  yrim  'Jlahom^i,'  who  posK*s^*d  at  tht*?  tuuil  %■  tear 
plaHfod  ^lonj?  a?pesirf  omameuted ;trith.a.t?utof : dred  caind^  two'  thousand  h^rso,  a tlmusatici 
bhtek.  horse -dtafry  * oxen,  six.  ihoTi^Hiel  sheep  and  gnaw  ; beside-t 

A fine  old  ut.in  aune  out  to  weh^me  them*  which  he  Ibvl  rivo  other  aruiU,  at  each  of  which 
end  conduct  them  into  the  voutlL  Thi*  whs  Wire  ^ ihousiritU  h0rs6^  and  utter  anintete  in’ 
>!ah*iTued,  wore  a long  mte  wf  striped  prop^ftioa^  //  . 1 ‘ v " y a ^ - 
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RiatHim,  WITH  AO)J^IS-DOTTI.S  A«lr  «OWk5 

The  favorite  weapon  of  thtv.Kirghis  «§  the  j rmrieu  Ti^rDier  exT»t»rimenr  y,s  to  fhe  pot-abiJ j < 
hattie-axe*  They  had  m > firearms,  nud  jodg-  j nf  the  mysterious  liquor,  He  -lusted,  drunk. 
in#  from  ihs Vo^trjr / wi#V  ’irtftic  fr .' thagf  J npprbVed  tlio  toor  or  ^idl(\rauit^  effect*,  and 

vacd  the  pistols  of  their  goes**,-  tvcro  wholly  an-  owptymg  flip  cup*  for  mure.  After  tfcih 
arquaitittid  with  thete  »m  Another  vb'eii'  no  w *w«.8  looking  on*  )te  in.OrV  tb*h 

European  invention  was  equally  now  to  theaV  j willi  fig  ‘tin  join  .hi#  gnesl  ip  * t^orml  bowl*  though 
Mr.  Atk?u*bp  offered  to  old  Mahomed  &£ap  ylriiiGtisIfr  ub&i&taitiite • &dy. ••of'  h3* 

;•'.  ^^I'. • :. J }W0|»W -#fev^  ' $**f*hg  that  the  old 

bis  • gueufc  iinhihe.  it  with  apparent,  gusto,"  ho  ( (fitters  character  for  temperance  ww  in  peril 
looked  aghastvas  though  he  expected  Shaitan  j ’or  perhaps  apprehcoisim  that  his  supply  of  rum 
to  ApfuTar  m person  and  claim  the  bold  drinker]  *wcmld  fail,  ArJkinsoh  resolved  to  cheek  his  grow 
:*jf  tiro  toy  dm  <U  But  when  the ^ household  | ipg;  appetite.  Waiehm^^W  tiine  he 
had  retired,  and  host  and  gtu&i  werp  alone,  | unpercidved  to  set  fire  fo\  the.  contents  of  tie 
>fith<inie4  made  signs  that  he  would  ii3Li&  cwp,  as  he  handed  it  to  the  ’riiiof’  Mulwrn^ 
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h-aped  up  in  terror  as  he  saw  the  bloc  Haines 
< urling  about  the  brim,  muttered  something 
about  the  Evil  One,  and  thenceforward  reso- 
lutely refund  to  touch  a drop  of  the  tempting 
diabolical  fluid. 

At  night  all  the  cattle  are  driven  into  the 
aotil,  and  carefully  guarded  by  watchmen  and 
dugs.  At  dawn,  the  women  milk  tlie  cows, 
and  the  men  drive  the  animals  to  pasture ; the 
horses  and  camels  often  going  eight  or  ten  miles, 
the  oxen  a less  distance,  and  the  sheep  remain- 


ing within  three  or  four  miles  of  the  eatnp. 
When  these  living  streams  had  spread  them- 
selves  over  the  plains,  and  the  breakfast  of  tea 
and  broiled  mutton  had  boon  dispatched,  Mr. 
Atkinson  rode  out  on  long  sketching  and  hunt- 
ing excursions  into  the  mountains  that  bordered 
the  steppe,  not  returning  until  the  last  gleams 
of  daylight  were  gilding  the  lofty  summits  of 
the  distant  ranges  of  the  Altai. 

At  night  all  is  dark  in  the  aotil,  for  the 
camel’s  dung  fires  smoulder  away  without  giv- 
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«ng  any  light*  About  two  o’clock  one  morning 
Atkinson  was  awakened  from  his  sleep  on  the  full  i 
ground  by  a great  noise.  He  sprang  up,  think-  air ; 
ing  it  was  an  earthquake.  The  sound  ap-  pean 
proachod ; then  passed  like  a whirlwind.  It  upon 
was  the  whole  troop  of*  horses  dashing  away  at  they 
full  gallop.  The  acml  was  attacked  by  robber,  the 
A great  shrieking  arose  from  women  and  chii-  part) 
drcn;  old  Mahouted  rushed  out,  shouting  with  treat 
all  hi*  might;  the  Kirghiz  battle-axe  in  hand,  dred 
sprang  to  saddle;  Atkinson  and  his  live  Cos-  fire-i 
sacks  seized  their  rifles  and  pistols  in  the  dark-  lure 
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until  be  is  as  red  ns  n boded  U>b$rcr;  then  cool- 
ed off  by  Imping  eopiotis  bucket*  of  ice-cpid  va- 
■jfat  da*he4  -ota^ife/  fifcxgt  titling  a satisfying 
plunge  into  » ffnonvbapkx  ■ ’ 1 ‘ ‘ , * , 

Affein«Jn  #vcy)|  interesting  account 
of  the  ^tGmfttic  rnftnTiitf  ip  whu-h  the  gold  and 
ftilvcf  mining  npcxydoas  are  cart  ted  on  by  rktr 
Russian  engineer  many  M’  wthovn  in  these  far- 
off  barbarous  regions  rank  among  the  first  ge: 
blpgists,  mviinmlogists,  and  Taetalliirgista  of  4ih 
■vt.-rM  Every  summo t;  eight  or  text  young- of- 
fiftW-fire  «?nr  into  the  mountains  at  the  head 
of  of  forty  or  fi fry  men.  They  carry  with 


Winter  was  Dow  approach iifg.  and  Wri*  At- 
kinson recited  to  po**  it  at  Burrmoul,  the 
principal  smelting  town  of  the.  Altai  region,  to 
u hicb  (he  silver  on?  U brought  someffme»  ft 


if  is  mined.  A friend  adyisod  him  to  take  a 
regular  SibeHftU  T^rU^  to  Hrow  out  the  effects  of 
wet*  frost,  and  He  followed  tbfc  ad- 

riee*  and  name  out  iJn>  next  morning  fresh,  freed 
from  the  pain  rif  ev ft ty  kirk  aod  bruise,  fully 
convinced  that  -thiarjr  tV  nothing  in  the  world 
•VjiiuJ  to  a Siberian  b&ih.  rerliapa  some  of  our 
infers  would  like  rJu?  prescription  for  this  in- 
«:diiAbl«  ■ miv.’dy.  it  is  in  brief;  The 

b.uli^x  is  6x*t  etWwvk  until  he  thinks  that  im 
feftiy  is  on  the  j>oii\t  of  being  resolved  into  irs 
origuiai  elernent'j;  then  flogged  with  bio  ] 1 twig- 


sugar,  and  'brandy,  and  am**.- 
;pcrtod  to  provide  i heir  meat  by  hunting.  “VV  her 
they  reach  n rulley  where  gold  appears,  they  dig 
pifs  nr  in  termls  of  fifty  or  sixty  paces,  and  cane- 
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tally  note  how  much  gold  is  found  in  each  han- 
dred  pounds  of  sand.  Accurate  maps  are  con- 
structed upon  which  the  location  of  every  pit  is 
laid  down,  and  the  amount  of  gold  found  in  U. 
From  these  materials  the  mining  director,  sit- 
ting iu  his  study,  decides  whether  there  is  suf- 
ficient gold  iu  any  valley  to  pay  for  working. 
After  all,  the  amount  of  gold  produced  in  the 
Altai  is  but  trifling,  when  compared  with  the 
rich  diggings  of  California  and  Australia. 

After  a long  delay  in  the  gold  region,  Mr, 
Atkinson  set  off  for  Altin-KooL  the  “Golden 
Lake,”  far  np  among  the  mountains,  lie  as- 
sures us  that  the  River  Tchoulishman,  w hich 
empties  into  it,  furnishes  views  incomparably 
finer  than  any  thing  to  be  found  in  Europe,  In 
ascending  this  ho  had  the  assistance  of  a band 
of  Kalmucks,  who  propel  their  canoes,  dug  from 
a single,  tree,  with  great  dexterity.  They  are 
also  bold  hunters  and  dexterous  horsemen. 
Many  of  them  would  not  hesitate  to  ride  their 
horses  upon  a plank,  eighteen  inches  wide,  fast- 
ened upon  the  ridge  of  the  highest  cathedral  in 
Europe.  The  Kalmucks  arc  still  Pagans.  In 
the  spring  they  offer  up  sacrifices  to  their  deity, 
to  procure  an  abundant  increase  of  their  herds 
and  flocks.  Mr.  Atkinson  was  present  at  one 
of  these  ceremonies.  The  officiating  priest  was 
dressed  fantastically,  his  coat  ornamented  with 
innumerable  tassels  and  leather  fringes  ; scraps 
of  iron  hung  iu  front,  to  produce  a jingling; 


his  crimson  cap  was  adorned  with  brass  beads, 
glass  drops,  and  crane’s  feathers.  A ram  was 
brought  forw  ard  and  killed  by  an  assistant,  the 
priest  thumping  away  upon  a huge  tambourine, 
to  cull  the  attention  of  the  deity  in  case  be  should 
happen  to  bo  otherwise  engaged,  ami  all  the 
while  putting  up  petitions  for  multitudes  of 
sheep  and  cattle.  The  ram  was  then  flayed,  and 
his  skin,  placed  upon  h long  pole,  with  its  head 
toward  the  east,  w-a«  elevated  above  the  frame- 
work of  the  hut.  The  flesh,  cooked  in  a huge 
caldron  to  the  sound  of  the  tambourine  and 
chanted  prayer,  furnished  a grand  feast  to  the 
tribe. 

After  a perilous  tour  among  the  mountains, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  ascended  the  untrod- 
den summit  of  the  Bielouka,  the  loftiest  peak  in 
the  Altai  range,  Mr.  Atkinson  turned  his  course 
southward  toward  ancient  Mongolia— that  re- 
gion of  vast  grassy  plains,  sandy  deserts,  and 
high  mountain  chains,  from  which  Ghengis 
Khan  tnarched  his  devouring  hordes  six  hun- 
dred years  ago.  The  regions  he  was  al>out  to 
visit  had  never  been  beheld  by  any  human  eye 
except  those  of  the  fierce  nomads  who  roam 
over  them.  It  was  a perilous  journey  ; for 
plunder  is  the  common  trade  of  these  lawless 
hordes,  and  the  traveler  who  is  overpowered 
by  them,  if  not  murdered,  is  carried  off'  into 
hopeless  slavery. 

Hi*  party  consisted  of  three  Cossacks,  honest 
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fellows  whn  were1  afraid  of  nothing,  and  sv.ven 
lough  RaJjrtueks  inured  to  hardship  and  priva- 
tion. They  were  of  vgara;  w<di  tmied,  uml 
abundantly  supplied  with  ammunition. 

Day  jtft&r  dny  to  and  tlurin  treading  the  de- 
files of  t hrTuMgrmii  M<mn  tuxuh  ; building  tlmir 
watcbfms  by  dark  streams  and  louedy  hike* : 
now  Je*o:*  fell  Jig  to  the  plains  and  * hiring  tin* 
liOSpitaUm'S  of  Kulhus  ehiyfe,-  who  gated  with 
wonder  upon  their  strange  yiigifbrs  , how  en- 
camped henrevth.  the  sih  rit -5-tar^.  listening  to  the 
long  howU  of  the  wo1vm>,  or  keej^inx  watch  le*f 
prowling  touniadont  should  tfic'al  fhetr  horses, 
and  leave  them  lrelple*s  fit  the  desert. 

One  day  they  ro  le  up  io  a hirgo  KirghU  en- 
campment, where  they 'were  revem-4  With  some 
distrust.  Alfciuxon’s  pistols  excited  the  special 
curiosity  of  the  ghi^f,  Sultan  Ba^pustlimu  lb- 
was  clearly -of  opinion  flt:u  Vueli  s&xhU  wen pmsr 
could  not  he  Wurth,  much,  and  wished  u*  see 
them  tried  upon  a kid.  Atkinson  declined  to 
shoot  the  animal ; hut  setting  up  a leaf  from 
his  pocket-book  as  a target,  stepped  off  fifteen 
paces,  wheeled  about,  and  sent  a hall  through 
it.  The  Sultan,  suspecting  some  trick,  set  up  n 
wooden  bowl  for  a mark.  The  bullet  pierced  tt 
unerringly,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  s|tecto~ 
tors,  one  of  whom  placed  it  on  hi*  head  to  ascer- 
tain where  the  wound  would  have  been  had  the 
pistol  been  aimed  at  him.  The  Sultan  then 
wished  to  compare  the  rifle-shooting  of  his 
guests  with  that  of  his  own  people.  A target 
was  put  up  at  sixty  paces ; his  men  could  not 
hit  it  ; the  Cossacks  put  their  balls  in  the  centre 
ut  every  shot.  Atkinson  resolved  to  show  them 
vvhat  could  l»o  done  at  long  range.  The  target 
was  removed  to  two  hundred  paces,  and  every 
one  of  his  men  hit  it  fairly. 


The  Sultan’s  respect  for  his  guests  was  vwui- 
ilerfally  enhanced,  and  he  gave  A formal  ban 
quet  in  their  honor.  In  front  of  the  tent  wu> 
spread  » carpet,  upon  which,  as  the  plaec  in 
honor,  the  Sultan  and  Atkinson  were,  sc  Aied . 
the  1 rilic  >at  around  in  circles.  At  a respectful 
difitahec  • the  men  first,  th< » ii>*  I ‘ ihf. 

women  and  children,  the  <h»^>  lash  The  mettf 
was  brought  in  piled  upon  huge  wooden 
The  Sultan  selected  a ph?<*<?  for  Tils  guest*  tree i 
then  began  on  his  own  account.  This  W the 
signal  to  fall  jo.  Hand-  were  thrust  into  th« 

frays ; a Titah'  fitting  nearest  the  philter  tywttld 

select  o etit  a park  and  hand  the  w 

Ttkiyiidi  r to  the  one  next  behind ; he  would  take 
i\  few  bite*,  and  pass  it  to  the  rest;  and  *0  cm) 
lil!  by  rfu*  tunc  it  rca>  hod  the  women  As »d  »h:l. 
drCU  tt  whs  ijjvcvlcd  of  ucaii}  every  particle  vt 

meat.  The  Woe*,  >v 0 1 1 polished,  fell  to  din* 
share  ot  the  dogs.  Three  little  naked  utWni> 
fared  better  than  their  comrades.  They  crept 
stealthily  behind  the  Sultan,  and  when  his  at- 
tention was  turned  in  some  other  direction, 
snatched  a bone  from  the  platter,  and  scurried 
away  with  their  prey.  This  they  repeated  sev- 
eral times  with  infinite  cunning.  One  four- 
year-old  youngster  took  his  luck  w ith  the  dogs. 
Armed  with  the  lcg-bpne  of  a sheep,  he  nished 
in  among  his  canine  competitors  when  a bone 
was  flung  to  them,  and  managed,  by  dint  of 
sturdy  blows,  to  secure  his  full  share  of  the  food 
The  plat  tern  were  soon  cleared  ; then  the  Hi  pud 
in  which  the  mutton  had  been  boiled  was  handed 
round  arid  drunk  with  great  relish,  Water  hav- 
ing been  poured  over  the  hands  of  the  guest* 
the  banquet  was  over. 

In  the  Sultan’s  yourt  Atkinson  had  observed 
a bear  root* — a species  of  large  black  eagle — 
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trig  through  the  country  of Kouhuldos  Wuhont 
Tteiliifg  such  a fiurious  r/aefba'in.. 

li«»4  he  any  -Afclnjt  xo  or  did  he  intend  to 
buy  ^MU-pr  ^ 

'.’•/  ‘ .-.  >v ' / y :'(.{: 

hy  \vtte  hi*  ten  so.  fully  nrfncd  ? 
kill  giune:  and  defend  ihciusclvcp. 

Won  Id  lid  s*il  hiV  pistols,  hi*  doable-ba nt*  k*d 
vguhy tel  a couple  t((  rifle*,  -with  ponder  and 
ball  f 

^TW  devil  tlmtr. lie  -liV*  wh?*}wml  one  of 
Atkinson -5  Cossack*.  <4l/ei  him  hove  thc^K. 
end  he  would  fcocm'  kill  Us.  *r  No*  they  would 
not  soji.  . ; \ ;•,/'//  • ; r v '\  r "«  " 

Firtdhi£  .lifjflwng  r.ouW  be  d»me  in  this 

: ytkjr  With  him  a 

,eoitple Vd  3^^^-r^vIvsix;'  -tib'  ^ v 

hooded . and  Khftt’Ued  the  e^gle,  and  replied  Some  ff iehds  tif  Jds,  htVt  ^^  in- 

pereh^  midf  for  another  flight/  'hsablytii  iif lip  &<*;• 

The?  parted  ‘in  a friendly  manner  from  Bab-  at- 

pasuum/  who  warned  them  to  be  wary  when  some  . horse*  Thyy  were  fold ; hot  he  would  be 
they  approached  the  horde  of  Koiibaliibs,  the  buck  won,  -Atkinson  wb*  coubdcht  that  he 
most  famous  rubber  chief  of  this  region,  where  ' sn»5ant;imschi^f?'-»tJid  taokfM*  departure  ..la  spit/ 
all  tire  robber*,  Heohn  sen t. With t-hem  me«s?n»  of  rim  ritem*  trait  com  of  flic  men,  who  Ani-d  their 
pjrtv  with  sseret  dispatch  for  hfs  master  Wdidd  bopnrie^ed  uhd  angry  if  hi*  invests 

friends  Om-pii-s  ami  fttbeek.  chiefs  whom  they  tailed  to  vhdt  Ids  IYk-u&s, 
wnnhl  risih  ■./  ■ ’ .They rode vi\  all  day,  nod  .ft*.  night  tewncor 

After  to  any  days'  tit!  in£>  Urn  party,  now  in-  prepared  to  entrap  in  the  open  plain.  It  wu* 
10  seventeen  men,  reached  the  turn}  of  a gWloteevemeg.  As  te  sun  went  down  * 
Konbrddo?.  There  w«a  something  minister  in  ruddy  har.u  c;xtc:ude<l  along  the  horizon,  otwimb 
meir  rveeption.  il living  rood  acred  his  visitor  ing  the  dividing  line  between  earth  and  heaven. 

1 a his  yourt,  the  tablfer  chief  began  a dose.  The  western  skr  was  all  aglow  with  fl&ite  • 
sennipy  and  minute  questioning.  colored  clouds,  hiding  away  M the  cast  Thio 

Who  was  he,  what  wn*  h\s  hu.hiir*?.st  and  vrin/fon,  orange,  yellow,  and  bhA^h-^rfiy.  l it 
where  wns  he  going?  little  hand  of  Travelers  showed  like  a apeck  upon 

lie  was  a atratiRnr,  bemnd  for  the  Chinese,  the  mst  desert,  They  frilly  bed icred  that,  the 
♦own  of  Tckiu-si,  who  could  not  think  of  rohht?f«  woidd  bo  upon  them  before  morning  ; 


chid  ned  to  a perch.  The  W,ul  bird  avos  tmihod 
for  lumtif»gi  and  ffer^olfiii.u  guv**  his  guwut  an 
opportunity  of  wit  ricking  tliO  ^port,  Tlteynuic 
out  upon  the  stujrpu*  M iapmUtU  hvldin#  tiio 
eagle,  hoo»Jed  ami  choitU'd  to  tlio  srtAdle-  Sev- 
eral deer  were  soon  nnmwb  tede  odk 
full  speed.  The  Hood  arid  shark  tv- 

'moved  from  the  bl r>i.  who  soared  high  up  io  the 
•air,  poised  himself  fh?A  tenaunt,  jhbtt 
yrruight  down  upon  his  prey.  The  modon  of 
perceptible,  hot  hi*  went 
i^t  friMflid'  pfiptiL:  Thu ••men  dashed  after  at  fall 
gbllpp,  hu*  the  fi#rem/3Ht  wore  Cully  two  hun- 
dred yatii^  iMdiiod  wlien  the  bird  struck  his  prey/ 
driving  ojfic  tblmi  into  tbc  ncek,  the;  other  int»> 
the  bm-.k,  aild  tearing  out  tW  iivn7  with  his 
lionk.  rlTo’  AttJf>ndafir  sprang  from  bte  horse, 

i -.7  ^ 

him  ujym  hjs  perch,  muly  for  another  flight. 
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but  were  resolved  that  they  should  meet  with  a 
warm  reception.  Arms  were  carefully  inspect- 
ed, and  strict  orders  given  that  when  Atkinson 
gave  the  word  four  men  should  fire,  each  select- 
ing his  man,  beginning  from  the  right,  and 
while  they  were  reloading  the  others  should 
fire.  That  night  they  were  unmolested,  and 
they  traveled  on  undisturbed  the  next  day.  At 
night  they  approached  a lake,  from  the  shore  of 
which  ran  out  a long  narrow’ ledge,  terminating 
in  a liold  moss  of  rock.  A wreath  of  smoke  on 
the  opposite  shore  showed  that  neighbors  were 
at  hand.  It  must  bo  Koubaldos  and  his  men, 
waiting  to  attack  them  while  they  slept. 

Their  plan  was  soon  formed.  Watch-fires 
were  lighted  and  horses  picketed  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  promontory.  When  it  was  quite 
dark,  the  horses  were  cautiously  led  to  this  nat- 
ural fortress,  while  Atkinson  and  his  men  took 
up  a position  which  covered  the  causeway  over 
which  the  robbers  mast  pass  to  attack  them. 
Before  the  first  watch  was  over  the  robbers  rush- 
ed down  upon  the  deserted  encampment.  Find, 
ing  no  one  there,  they  rode  along  the  lake  **> 
close  to  the  hiding-place  of  Atkinson  that  every 
word  they  spoke  could  be  plainly  heard.  Kou- 
baldos  told  his  men  that  they  had  Iwcoine  alarm- 
ed and  gone  northward  down  the  lake,  but  he 
would  overtake  them  before  morning.  It  nev- 
er occurred  to  him  that  they  had  taken  refuge 
upon  the  rocky  promontory. 

With  the  earliest  dawn  Atkinson  was  away  in 
the  direction  bppqlite  to  that  taken  bv  the  rob- 
bers, whom  he  saw  no  more.  At  night  they 
came  upon  the  amil  of  Sultan  Sabock,  the  pro- 
posed termination  of  their  southern  journey. 
Beyond  his  pastures,  to  the  south  and  east,  were 
only  sandy  deserts  for  hundreds  of  miles. 


They  were  now  close  upon  the  Chinese  fron- 
tier. Sabcek  entertained  them  in  a manner  half 
Chinese,  half  Tartar,  with  fragrant  tea.  served 
up  in  exquisite  porcelain  cups,  confectionery, 
and  sweetmeats,  Ilis  own  dress  was  of  purple 
satin,  magnificently  embroidered ; and  liis  at- 
tendants wore  the  most  splendid  products  of 
Chinese  looms.  When  told  how  his  guests  had 
been  chased  by  Koubaldos,  he  spat  toward  him 
and  called  him  Shaitan.  He  was  the  owner  of 
six  hundred  camels,  eight  thousand  horses,  and 
oxen,  sheep,  and  goats  more  than  he  could  num- 
ber. 

Leaving  this  magnificent  chief,  who  furnish- 
ed him  with  guides  and  a large  escort,  Atkin- 
son turned  his  course  westward  and  northward 
toward  Siberia,  skirting  the  mountains  of  Syan- 
Shaii,  gaining  a distant  view  of  the  Chinese 
town  of  Tchin-si,  and  cordially  welcomed  by 
the  Sultans  of  the  Steppes,  to  whom  they  were 
brought  by  their  guides.  Of  some  of  these  he 
lias  given  us  characteristic  sketches.  His  pic- 
ture of  Sultan  Iamanmck  and  family  represents 
a distinguished  4ooki ng  man  in  the  prime  of 
life,  with  his  daughter,  a dark-eyed  beauty,  sit- 
ting by  bis  side ; his  sou  kneels  before  him,  an 
attitude  which  he  must  always  take  when  mak- 
ing a communication  to  his  father.  This  fam- 
ily, he  says,  are  the  most  intelligent  people 
whom  he  encountered  upon  the  Steppes,  Sul- 
tan Beck,  the  largest  man  and  the  wealthiest 
chief  of  the  Kirghis,  was  at  first  very  uncivil, 
sending  to  his  guests  a diseased  sheep.  This 
was  quickly  returned  by  Atkinson,  with  a mes- 
sage that  lie  was  the  first  Sultan  who  had  been 
guilty  of  incivility  to  the  strangers,  and  that  big 
as  his  !>ody  was,  he  had  the  heart  of  a mouse. 
This  roused  him  to  fury,  and  he  threatened  the 
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Cowsaek  ivho  hruiiglic  the  roes- 
\ Tt)<r  £&te«ck  defied 
him.;  tha  S.ulcaa  thereupon 
djahged  ld$  tactics,  grew  civ- 
U,  mn  a couple  of  his  most 
choice  aheap,  and  remained 
to  partake  djf  his  wri  mutton. 

Wbtk  iliruict  wa*  preparing 
he  ordered  hi*  poet  $o  gin#. 

The  man  obeyed,  .chanting 
songs  desorilunp  tb*  proves 
aud  pinnd^ii?ig  OApeditVom  of 
the  $nltun  and  his  attoe^Kirs, 
amidst  the  rocifarotiH  appladso 
of  the  tribe.  Four  day*  after 
leaving  Sultan  .Reek,  Atkin- 
son teach »td  the  aoitl  of  the 
Sultan  Boulairift*  where  he 
had  u jnta<f  of  the  fiir-reaclii  rtg 
inhttonee  of  die  Cw.  Some 
years  before,  this  chief  bad 
visited  jdtsr  Governor  of  West- 
ern'.' 

him  fk  •jfotfcsr  ntf  om ui  ending  AtJkiosem  to  hisf  rifles  <?f  the  strangers  would  zander  their 

*'  fe**»^*  ootne  into  his  noon  try*  • a/it’e  of  the  highest  ralfc.es  and  offers'  of  a It  IV 

'Thik.iiHtprSvaa.^f  mark  .semce  to  the  trarfcltfv  ■ era!  fib  are  hfifpoH  warn  made  to  them  if  tfiev 
lu  tb^  n^jjLjfiborhottd  of  Ifcmktria,  Atkinson  fell  would  join  the  proposed  expedition.  Although  - 
in  with  SuLtutt  Alle  fboldiT  who  claims  his  Atkinson  had  link  letkou  fco  love' iho  freaidmr- 
decent  from,  Ubrfnmuus  Tiiriour.  The  sketch  6m  robber,  h«  declined  the  honor  of  taking  pan 
r^pr^unfi.  him  aejiied  m front  of  his  chair  of  in  the  anneipsiicd  tfiaaktirre. 

which  k borne  upon  ft  epihel  when  die  A wide  detoar  sooxhverd  brought  Aikjo^n; 
tribe  rttmoves  from  paataT*  to  posture.  His  to  the  AfcUou  Menu  tarns,  an  isolated 
sultana  «!»’  upon  . & pik  tiff  c*r\k>tt  by  the  side  rising.up  from  'flic  surTOWDding^ejrpcs.  Anrtmg 
of  >die  ypfr'os  irofc  caldron,  with  its  heavy  iron  these  ure  fertilo  vallara,  now  used  only  by  lie  , 
frame.  in  which  the  *bw?p  are  cocdced.  SU  rtf  his  as  summer  pasture*,  bm  the  abahd^nt 

During  the  jouroBT  Atkinson  leAroed  the  tumuli,  with  the  rains  of  Bncienf  canids  j and 
re**qa  for  th*  extraordinary  favor  with  which  bartfovorka,  pure  evidmree  rlrva  *hry  wort?  <m*- 
ho  had  b'sett  received  by  the  Sultans  of  the  the  abodes  of  a uamerona  aprictiltural  ^opk?, 
Bfcgppds. . The  sent  V?  JEtopfist-  y*ho  possessed  considerable  ert$?iehring  skill, 

haa  to  Shb*?ek  contained  4 proposition  for  an  The  Kin:hi?  look  upon  thei#  m&wivz  with 
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hundred  feet  in  diameter  and  forty  feet  high,  Seventeen  days  sharp  ruling  from  the  Alaiou 
they  connect  a singular  legend.  It  belonged,  Mountains  brought  Mr.  Atkinson  to  the  Rus- 
they  say,  to  a tribe*  all  the  members  of  which,  sian  frontier.  His  Siberian  friends  received 
for  some  unexplained  reason,  resolved  to  put  him  as  one  risen  front  the  dead.  Then  came 
each  other  to  death.  The  father  slaughtered  a rapid  journey  by  post — and  post-traveling  in 
his  wife  and  all  his  children,  except  his  eldest  Siberia  means  whirling  on  at  the  rate  of  three 
son,  whose  lot  it  was  to  kill  his  father  and  then  hundred  versts  in  twenty-four  hours — to  Ir 
himself,  the  last  of  bis  tribe.  These  mounds  kotitsk,  the  eastern  capital  of  Siberia.  14  If  am 
were  raised  to  receive  the  bodies  before  the  work  person,”  he  saya,  M traveling  to  Irkoutsk  by  the 
t»f  destruction  commenced.  The  Kirghis  call  great  post-road  will  keep  awake  for  three  sta- 
tin* tribe  the  14  Self-Killers.”  tions  after  passing  the  Jrtiseh,  he  may  sleep  the 

“Among  these  mountains,”  says  Atkin-  remainder  of  the  journey,  and  on  his  arrival 
son,  44 1 wandered  for  one  hundred  and  twenty-  may  describe  the  whole  country.  Where  the 
three  days,  visiting  scenery  of  the  most  striking  j soil  is  sandy,  the  pine-tree  is  spread  orer  the 
character,  which  contributed  one  hundred  and  I land ; where  it  is  swampy,  there  grows  the 
nine  sketches  to  my  folio.  I encountered  many  birch.”  It  is  from  the  descriptions  of  those 
dangers  here.  Once  a Kirghis  sent  a ball  from  who  have  traversed  this  monotonous  road,  that 
my  own  rifle,  which  struck  the  rocks  three  inches  our  current  ideas  of  Siberia  have  been  obtained, 
above  my  head.  Though  this  was  accidental,  Then  came  a tour  among  the  Saian  Mountains, 
he  immediately  threw  down  the  rifle,  sprang  that  separate  Siberia  and  Mongolia.  The  ex- 
into  his  saddle,  and  we  saw  him  no  more.  I tent  of  this  chain  may  be  estimated  by  compar- 
often  experienced  hunger,  and  when  I departed  ing  it  with  the  Alps,  which  can  be  crossed  in 
from  the  neighborhood  it  was  almost  without  four  or  five  days ; while  the  wanderer  among 
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swore  a round  oath  in  every  sentence),  Inshal- 
lah,  we  are  enough !” 

44  You  and  he  l What  will  you  do  if  the  Ou- 
lad-Ali  attack  us?" 

“ Wallah,  I will  destroy  a hundred  of  them  ! 
I will  exterminate  the  whole  race  of  the  sons 
of  Ismahil.  I will — w 

“Tush,  tosh,  Ali!  I know  very  well  what 
you  will  do ; but  what  guard  am  we  to  have  ? 
Whom  have  you  engaged  besides  this  Bedouin  ? 
I want  to  know*  nil  the  arrangements." 

The  dragoman,  Ali,  was  a wiry,  wily  fellow', 
with  all  the  accomplishments  of  his  race  and 
vocation,  lie  would  boast,  brag,  and  lie,  chat' 
for,  cheat,  and  steal  with  the  most  thoroughbred 
of  them  from  Malta  to  Stamboul.  My  friend 
Stephen  Strong,  of  New  York,  had  been  up  the 
Nile  m far  as  Thebes  in  the  winter  of  1856-7. 
and  had  been,  therefore,  just  five  weeks  in  All's 
employ  ; for  a very  common  error  among  trav- 
elers is  that  they  employ  their  dragomans.  On 
the  contrary,  the  dragoman  employs  the  travel- 
er— the  contract  being  that  the  latter  is  to  fur- 
nish the  former  with  every  luxury  that  wealth 
can  afford  and  heaps  of  money  besides,  to  say 


TNSif  ALLAH ! We  arc  ready.  Will  the 
A Howajji  set  his  face  toward  Jebel  Mousa?” 
uDid  you  buy  the  macaroni  of  Yusef  el  Bar- 
dak  in  the  bazar  at  the  Bab  Zouuileh,  or  of 
Pietro  in  the  Mouski  ?” 

44  In  the  bazar  at  the  gate,  O Prince  !* 
u Then  it’s  vile  stuff,  and  we  are  cheated. 
Why  did  you  not  do  as  I ordered?" 

“ It  is  a long  story  for  the  Howajji  to  hear. 
There  wros  a Bedouin  sheik,  Aehmed  Ibn  IIous- 
sein,  who  reached  Cairo  yesterday,  and  I met 
him  in  the  Bah  Zouaileh.  Bismillah  1 He 
was  looking  at  the  iron  hooks  where  they  hung 
his  uncle  in  Mohammed  Ali  a time.  I knew 
he  would  be  the  best  guard  your  highness  could 
have  from  Must  to  Jebel  Mou*a.  I talked  with 
him.  Wc  st it  down  on  the  front  of  the  shop  of 
ElBardak.  Aehmed  loves  macaroni.  I bought 
great  quantities  from  the  shopkeeper,  and  the 
Bedouin  agreed  to  go  with  the  macaroni.  Is 
it  not  good  ?" 

44  Tiehj  Tieby  Ali ! you  know  your  business. 
But  who  are  to  be  with  him  ?* 

“Inshallah  fa  profane  dog  was  Ali,  He 
Vol.  XVI. — No.  95. — Q q 
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oXlpfe  ’wearing  thc^  rod  cap,  known  as 

' WriHmcl-i^  • iitccf :-cwertd  with  hair, 
dark  coJtlpfo^Li&ns,  and  lounging  Haihe*  gf  no 
-pcfiu}  rur  m -shape.  so  that  rbe  dagticrrcoM& 
of  one  would  ao^ve  r (vruny  other  of  a hundred. 

My  .friend  -‘Strong  ,i*ras  a light  bu ttt,  rather 
thin,  ftr.w  Yothcr^  When  he  left  this  count r} 
■hi  *Va*  pale  aqd  ?ick-— wen-nigh  dead.  TfrvAh- 
ho.it  £et  him  on  hik  logs  ht  Cairo,  and  a few 
weeks  ptf  the  Nik  did  wonders  for  him.  When 
l vutf  him.  one-  pleasant  roomm  g r 
of  the  Oriental  Hotel,  I did  not  rccogni^  hiig, 
“I  .any.  Peter,  is  that  the  war^ri  ^ntyoai' 


rit^’  • iifihfc 1 me&ty 

ttee,  travyfe  al  liift  tiwsc,  ?iir?  npci^tio^  once  in  a 
while,  an  ^Utho^UatVvft  **  Follow  tfi&V'  116 Ht  - 
erally  dstfb  nothing  hht  Vide  his  srrio% 

arid  sleep,  for  a momh  m t he  >.k'*.'iu  n iiih?  ihe- 
traveler  i*  amazed,  If  svbt  amazed,  .«.i  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  made  ti> >*>>  u*-  heavy  lugg«j?«j. 
So  -usually;  mtt  ttm >>  (drvayrf.  Thnift  are  know- 
ing  travelers,  up  to  the  docip;>‘  of  the  Eastern 
dragomans-,  who  make  them  good  servants,  and 
get  out  of  them  then  full  money's,  worth. 

It  can’t  be  said  that  Strong  had  yet  got  much 
our  of  Alt,,  the  Syrian — for  he  w $s  a Synam 
bom  in  tteyrout,  and  educated  in  the.  sharpest, 
school  of  experience — among  the  crowds  of 
worliird ope nde tits*.  loungers^,  and  idlers  Afoijttd 
the  slow*  of  the  Lev  am.. 


a little  dmhhy  ?'* 
11  Mohammed  I 


You  don’t  mean  to  ,§at  .*$*# 
yourself,  Stephen?*  They  told  rue  you  died  in 
inii ,t  wrote  your  obituary  for  our  friends 
in  the  West,  Send  for  it  next  mail,  or  f won't 
• mn$bt ; th?rt'.iy  ’isn't  printed  in  the  newspapers, 
yixi  K li  " 

** read v for  Sinai.  Witt  yon  gf*  With- 
er 

And  the  up^bof  of  ii  was  that  I devowid  a 
fnrutigh?  tp  b^lpfitg  my  tH eh d ff- 


in  February,  a/id,  alter  some  weeks  of  idling, 
was  induced  to  make  rip.  o party  to  go  to 
*akm  by  way  of  Sinai  and  fetrau 
That  the  reader  may  have  wnne  idea  of  ihe 


pearance  of  each  member  of’iu  l\\n  all 
ecu  travelers  bear  close  resemblance  to  tVacii 
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rangcments,  introduced  to  him  an  English  friend 
— a capital  fellow,  and  the  best  of  traveling 
companions — and  then  agreed  to  go  as  far  as 
Suez  with  them  for  the  sake  of  a desert  ride, 
and  three  weeks  later — But  of  what  1 did  then 
we  will  speak  hereafter. 

The  party,  as  made  lip,  included  Strong  and 
my  friend  Ilall,  another  English  gentleman,  and 
a Frenchman — the  hitter  a good  companion, 
with  plenty  of  fun  in  his  disposition,  but  very 
little  experience  in  camel  riding.  They  had 
not  selected  their  dragoman  as  yet  when  I met 
Strong  on  the  hotel  steps. 

Fifty  dmgo mans  offered  their  services,  for 
it  is  amazing  hnw  quickly  tho  intelligence  cir- 
culates in  Cairo  that  a party  w ish  to  go  in  any 
particular  direction.  No  traveler  sets  his  foot 
out  of  the  cars  on  his  arrival  in  the  city,  hut 
immediately,  before  he  reaches  a hotel,  Ida  des- 
tination is  known  to  the  host  of  donkey-boys, 
waiters,  and  servants  of  all  classes  who  surround 
the  station,  and  who  spread  it  throngh  the  city. 

For  lack  of  a better  man,  they  at  length  came 
to  the  conclusion  to  engage  Aii,  who  had  served 
Strong  on  the  Nile ; and  ho  was  summoned  to 


a consultation,  and  duly  installed  in  office  as 
guide,  and  guardian.  The  conversation  with 
which  our  history  of  the  expedition  opens  was 
held  in  Strong's  room,  at  the  Oriental,  after  the 
week  of  preparation. 

The  idea  of  an  attack  from  Bedouins  was  no 
trifling  matter  just  then  ; for  although  a score 
or  more  parties  of  travelers  cross  the  desert  an- 
nually, and  usually  in  safety,  vet  an  event  had 
ocenrred  a few  days  previous  to  this  which 
warned  them  to  be  prepared  for  adventures  of 
no  slight  sort. 

An  English  gentleman — a fair  specimen  of 
the  old-fashioned,  self-relying,  confident,  boast- 
ing John  Bull — had  attempted  to  go  to  Sinai. 
With  the  idea  that  many  travelers  get  from  a 
superficial  acquaintance  with  the  natives,  and 
especially  the  laboring  and  lower  classes  in  the 
cities  and  cultivated  country,  this  gentleman 
was  well  assured  that  with  half  a dozen  men  of 
his  own  country  to  guard  him,  he  could  march 
from  Cain)  to  Jerusalem  in  no  fear  of  hostile 
attack.  IIo  indeed  laughed  at  the  idea  of  at- 
tack, and  his  confidence  added  to  the  self-reli- 
ance of  his  wife,  a haughty  and  beautiful  Eu- 
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xttyb  W)%  who,  wifi}  hfc  d»ii&h*ery  fc  very  lovely  i <;f  ihM  desert.  rtsc  trimda  of  fM  A law  nett  came 
gtr?  just  isito  wumanh^Kjdf,  were  ,U*  ; on  ttie’ tern*  of  the  Engfudunan. 

xraveling,  emn  pan  ions. ' The  frov ^ brief,  fierce.  and  terrible.  Box 

lie  accordingly  selected  tV?ro  -a- ^'h>p.  then  !y-  >t*  was  %.  tomlntyv.  of  course.  The  4c- 
Ing  at  AJexaiidriA  half  a dozen  stout  Kngiish^  f^ndf^  Qf  *W  travelers  were  routed  And  slain, 
men  (I  am  not  certain  it  wn#  not  4k  d*  u ship,  ^he  from  their  beds,  rushed 

And  he  An  officer  of  the British  Navy),  and  rmete  t ’.ml  into  the  Air  with  cries  Of  alarm,  but  only  to 
all  his  ammge.me.ntji  10  ten  re  r^  iro  witiumt  the  find  'UieiSasidv^  alone' m the  desert  in  flic  pow- 
US114I  guard  of  iMi'uim,  and . without  paying  pt_  Aif:  feds.  • The  horrors  they  mi  tiered  that 
such  tribute-money  as  is  customary  to  the  tribes  night  are  too  tenihlc  infyp  dwelt  oiu  The  by*- 
through  whose  territories  he  wax*  Ut  puss.  hand,  wounded;  and  captive,  wits  compelled  to 

He  left  Cairo  in  the  latter  part  of  the  winter  witness  for  three  iiayx  >.bt\  last  indigo ide*  offerud 
of  1 806-7,  the  ladies  in  splendid  spirit*.  and  the  10  his  wife  md  daughter ; and  when  they  *ore 
ouditoflus  party  the  most  gorgeous  that  amlth  a:  length  suffered  to  go  free  from  the  foul  cup. 
could  devise  nr  supply.  v.  y - tirity  they  h sul  ondured,  they  t&fetMf  $t**t  &Ov 

The  whole  thing  was  folly.  The  latitat  ftjpt neurl y ■ iijl^ftii 
rarely  beautiful  women,  were,  alone  sufficient  wit  ho  or.  enough  doth  trig  to  cover  their  shame. 
teAipciUion  tor hu  hvwloss  hunt?*  of  Iplunuu.Ktes,  They' arrived  at  Cairo  in  terrible  condition, 
and  th*  addition  of  splendid  t*u*'e1&&  und  fin*  s(ojT%?f  the  outrage  wiis  the  talk  of  id! 

moot  was  an  i m i ration  10  attack  which  tk ey  irifete  And  gathering*. 

nnihl  not  he  expected  to  tokh  Tfe  JBxuiikh  Consul  threatened  direst  re- 

They  watched  their  Opportunity.,  hanging  vttdgfcv  but.  ht% rhoutb  was  suddenlv closed.  He 
Around  the  skirts  of  the  devoted  parry  till  *key  ^bhed  by  a Maltese  wretch,  wfo  had  a 
were  m tftq  wilds  of  the  tSinai  xuon'nth'ihs,  and  petty  &uii  which  the  Consul  had  not  propc-m 
in  the  daikuess  of  one  of  those  rujrhts  whoso  p.K^ccii ted ' tcfrynM  the Egypiifiu  'Cv<>vcnvr»cm-. 
blackness  U pro-errufirmt  among  \M  wild  hills  Ar't>i  >;tt  th»y  rruyders were  justified  m tnab 
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ing  careful  inquiry  before  setting  out  for  the 
desert,  ami  hence  our  party  were  careful  in  de- 
manding to  know  who  and  what  were  the  guard- 
ians of  their  journey  in  the  wildest  passes  of 
the  highlands  of  Arabia. 

Sheik  Aehmcd  was,  for  a wonder,  the  veiy 
man.  Ali  had  hit  it  right,  and  he  had  with 
him  ten  men  of  hi*  own  tribe,  looking,  each 
man  of  them,  like  a devil  with  only  flesh  and 
bones  enough  to  my  he  had  a human  habita- 
tion. They  were  bundles  of  cloth,  out  of  which 
flashed  black  eyes.  They  wore  vast  folds  of 
cloth  around  their  bodies,  and  the  coo/fc#*  or 
head-dress,  which  conceals  the  head,  and  only 
leaves  the  face  exposed.  Their  guns  were  of 
ancient  pattern,  long  and  quaint -look mg  weaf>- 
ons;  besides  these  they  carried  spears  sixteen 
feet  long,  and  knives  as  many  inches  in  length. 

The  party,  when  assembled  before  the  hotel 
in  Cairo,  was  certainly  picturesque.  It  was  in- 
credible that  reasonable  Christians  would  trust 
their  lives  within  the  power  of  such  ilerccdook- 
ing  sons  of  the  desert;  yet  nobler  men  than 
those  same  sons  of  Ishmacl  this  world  does  not 
contain.  Fierce  indeed  in  war,  they  were  the 


embodiment  of  truth,  and  once  trusted  they 
would  die  for  their  charge. 

So  all  was  concluded,  and  we  left  Cairo  on  a 
sunny  morning  with  our  whole  traiii,  camels, 
horses,  and  baggage,  to  camp  for  the  evening 
at  the  Birket  el  Hadj,  the  Lake  of  the  Pil- 
grims, where  the  great  Mecca  pilgrimage  as- 
sembles-annually,  and  where  it  annually  breaks 
up  on  the  return  from  the  Holy  Kaaha. 

It  was  a delicious  evening,  that  first  of  tent 
living.  The  round  moon  lay  on  the  edge  of 
the.  desert  horizon,  golden  and  majestic,  com- 
ing up  over  tho  land  of  Egypt.  The  sun  had 
gone  down  beyond  the  palms  that  lined  the 
banks  of  the  Nile,  and  the  short  twilight  was 
ended  before  wo  had  risen  from  the  table  on 
which  a luxurious  dinner  had  been  spread. 

To  my  friends  the  novelty  of  tent  life,  was 
exciting,  as  it  al  ways  is  to  the  Eastern  traveler. 
The  idea  of  being  away  from  civilisation,  being 
in  a caravan  home,  with  guards  around,  God’s 
sky  overhead,  and  no  sympathy  other  than  this 
with  man  or  heaven,  is  always  exciting,  and 
especially  so  when  before  the  traveler  lie  that 
mysterious  waste  through  which  the  children 
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fucky . rit^i  win  Ufail  und  Thu  Aand  was  soft, 
N«  <liin;v^  w n*  and  the  second  mount 

wan  more*  ?ucco5sful. 

At  last  we  wore  away  on  the  de*e.n,  Fir? 
camels  loaded  with  tlm  tents  and  h;iggtjgef  fenu 
more*  eifeh  carrying  a traveler  high  Up  on  ihp 
uncertain  aad&fe;  five  more wub  Bedouin^  and 
a*i&  with  Aii  the  drayman  ; and,  Iasi  Vjf  ail,  1 
on  tny  horse  and  Ac h mod  on  his. 


of  Israel  wandered  during  flic  year*  ofeApia- 
•don,  and  those*  suhlirno  mountains  and. valleys 
which  Mrt&ts  and  the  sons  of  Jacob  feund  holy 
and  awful  ground. 

The  mom  mg  rose  ea  1 m over  i b e dese  rt.  The 
groaning  camel*  were  fowled'  with  the  baggage 
and  terns.  The  camel  is  hot  the  p&tient  ani- 
mal he  is  so  often  represented  to  be  On  the 
contrary,  he  is  always  moaning  and  qmifreling 
with  his  load,  and  frequently  n>  ffoc 

with  half  what  he  i*  able  to  carry. 

Experience  j&  oeecssary  to 
aimol  -driver.  So  Hill l found  it:  fat  Ida  'fi-iter 

attempt  at  tt<js  animal  tenui^pd  in  vhp  ntt^l  dLi* 
Astroug  maimer  Seating  hhns<df  on  tfof  siufe 
die  as  firmly  as  he  was  aide,  b.e  Us&  Ut- 

ile upright  |*Mt  in  front  of  if  with  Uufc  intfifts, 
and  the  ascent  began-  Up-  went  rim.foriv 
and  he  hung  ot*  well,  hut  the  .inhitoft'  ^hkip^id 
Maidenly  and  UDC^ksaa^^.  *>  A£  ihii  Mtoicr 
putts  of  the  ♦-  desert  *!u|?M  .came  suddenly*  up  to 
the  level  of  the  *'■  tfe  wdtthy  &hgli*hmiai 
described  a parabola  in  the  and  made  an 
impression  itj  ihu  dcaen  *at:4  'fata*  tip  feet  off., 
fytavw  Wit*  tip?  horror  of  Arhmcd  fern  JTqa*frfo 
fife  Arab,  but  furtdttiiiely  the  skull  of  the"  urt- 


fiVH  U>  Suvm  the  horse  T$>  hot  available,  simply 
bcn'HU**  ft.  fe  noriU?^iry  try  tnk* . tx  camel  to  carry 
foed  tor  it  vary  hurMP.  Hfhtce.rume  hut  Bedouin* 
erosfd  the  dOH‘rt  oh  ?K>r^c^  mui  tlu?u  barbs  are 
almost  M hiii'dy  ftsth»?  gife&W*  tUetnsel  ?««. 

Wo  were  away  mv  the-  desert,  ^weeping  off  to, 
iha  C»v.t  wnnh  yo Hit w goMen*And.  Not  .<*>  ah 
w nys/however? ; fuf  jhv're  afiy  vtWf  tracts  of  des- 
ert ih&t  would  bo  firuif.fail  1h«  ram  ever 

pfifne  xm  it?  but  ibgril-htiki'd,  mid 

compact,  it  h ba.mfe  mid  dewohue.  Other  pt*r~ 
Hour*  arc  wastes  ofroek  ami  clay  mtermingfed; 
but  oniv  dry,  harsh  vegetation— nothing  tresfe 


or  brilliant,  or  caliWning. 

The  advance  ou  thy;  ifesert  \t&&  monotonous 
From  Cairo  ro  Sue/  there  & a good  toad  orar 
fJn;  liills,  made,  by  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt  >ht* 
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overland  mail  route.  The  English  Govern- 
ment has  a contract  with  tho  Egyptian  for  the 
transport  of  mails  and  passengers.  The  latter, 
accordingly,  provides  a railway  from  Alexandria 
to  Cairo,  and  a good  omnibus  road  to  Suez. 
Along  this  road  are  station-houses,  in  which 
the  overland  passengers  find  rest  and  refresh- 
ment. But  the  transient  passengers  w ho  cross 
the  desert  are*  not  permitted  to  enter  even  the 
inclosnre  around  a station,  except  they  have 
purchased  a ticket  at  Cairo,  which  entities  them 
to  admission  to  all.  The  price  of  this  ticket, 
however,  is  enormous — ten  times  what  would  be 
esteemed  reasonable — so  that  no  transient  trav- 
eler avails  himself  of  it  Our  party  camped 
twice  on  the  desert  before  reaching  Suez,  where 
we  arrived  on  the  fourth  day  from  Cairo. 

Suez  has  grown  to  be  of  importance  by  reason 
of  the  overland  route.  It  is  not  impossible  that 
the  canal  across  the  Isthmus  may  he  dug,*  in 
which  event,  it  will  be  of  vastly  more  import- 
ance than  now.  But  the  present  pTOspect  is 
purely  French  in  design,  and  will  never  be 
carried  out.  English  influence  is  necessarily 
against  it.  England  possesses  the  key  to  the 
Mediterranean,  and  the  key  to  the  Red  Sea. 


Gibraltar,  Malta,  Suez,  Aden,  India— dthe  line 
is  perfect.  To  enter  into  any  treaty  with  Egypt 
or  France  that  should  prevent  her  seizing  on 
the  Isthmus,  whenever  such  seizure  should  be- 
come politic,  would  bo  a fatal  error  that  English 
statesmen  will  never  permit. 

Early  in  the  rooming,  mounted  on  donkeys, 
we  rode  to  that  point,  near  Suez,  where  it  would 
seem  most  probable  that  the  children  of  Israel 
crossed  the  sea.  Some  have  located  this  oc- 
currence several  miles  below,  where  the  sea  is 
wide.  But  the  Bible  account  makes  the  time 
occupied  so  brief  that  it  seems  hardly  possible 
it  could  have  been  at  a place  where  the  sea  was 
more  than  four  miles  in  width.  Here,  too,  is  a 
shoal  all  the  way  across,  which  might  well  af- 
ford the  crossing-place ; for  it  is  worthy  of 
careful  observation  that  the  miracle  of  dividing 
the  sea  was  performed  by  God  through  ordinary 
means,  since  he  caused  a wind  to  blow  which 
drove  back  the  waters  of  the  sea  and  left  a pas- 
sage to  the  flying  nation.  Let  no  one,  there- 
fore, suppose  that  there  was  less  a miracle,  since 
He  chose  to  send  the  wind  to  perform  His  will, 
rather  than  with  a blow  of  His  arm  to  sever  the 
flood  and  make  a passage-way. 
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“ Now  keep  on  with  us,  Peter,”  said  my  friend, 
most  cordially,  as  we  stood  on  the  shore  at  Suez 
waiting  for  the  small  boat  on  which  they  were  to 
cross  the  sea,  having  sent  their  camels  around 
Keep  on  with  ua.  Don't  leave 


the  head  of  it, 
ub  wholly  to  the  mercy  of  these  vagabonds.11 

“You  will  do  well  enough,  Stephen,  Acli- 
med  is  a trump  5 trust  him  fully.  Ali  is  a 
coward,  but  a good  enough  man  in  his  way. 
There’s  a monk  at  Sinai,  Father  Paul ; he  owes 
mo  twenty  piastres,  collect  it  for  me.  He  will 
not  hesitate  about  it  when  you  mention  my 
name,  and  add  a hint  that  you  have  heard  of  our 
little  adventure  at  Benha.  He’s  a sharp  custom- 
er, Father  Paul,  and  plays  whist  like  an  old 
soldier.  Good-by,  my  dear  boy — I will  meet 
you  at  Rome  next  fall.” 

“ Ah  yes,  Peter.  By- th e-way,  don't  send 

home  anv  more  obituaries.” 

“ No ; but  send  me  vour  notes  of  the  journey 
down  the  desert,  and  I’ll  write  a full  account 
of  them  by  way  of  convincing  them  that  you’re 
alive  and  in  good  condition. " 

“ Til  do  it.  A dios—adios  /**  and  they  push- 
cd  off. 

I galloped  back  to  Cairo,  sleeping  one  night 


sxi.vT  K ^rmtjvk 

on  the  desert  saml  with  my  boy  Burikin  watch- 
ing over  me  tv  keep  otV  ioxes  and  Bedouins. 

Where  we  met  again  will  appear  hereafter. 
Strong  and  his  party  camped  the  day  after 
they  left  Suez,  at  the 
Wells  of  Moses,  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  the  sea, 

# along  which  their  route 

lay.  These  wells  or 
% springs  are  fountains  of 

v brackish  and  poor  water, 

r ■ • bur,  as  the  only  supply  in 

ft*.  this  part  of  the  desert, 

are  exceedingly  valuable. 
Their  name  is  arbitrary. 

’ No  tradition  or  history 

exists  in  connection  with 
them.  Camped  here  for 
the  night,  they  gat  by  their 
tents  on  the  sand  and 
heard  the  low  murmur  of 
the  sea  on  the  beach,  and 
saw  the  solemn  proces- 
sion of  the  stars  above 
them,  and  began  in  some 
Hg  sense  to  realize  that  they 

were  now'  upon  that  route 
over  which  the  grand  ex- 
agjfg'Z*  T oduS  Of  God's  pCOplo  took 

place  — an  exodus  from 
f the  darkness  and  mystery 

I . of  Egypt  to  the  more  ter- 

E&yPk  t * rible  darkness  of  Sina i* 

0*Uk  v v> ; but  to  the  revelation 

through  darkness  of  the 
SULm.  sublime  will  of  the  God 

of  their  father  Abraham. 

Hence  the  journey  to 
~ Sinai  was  mostly  on  the 

track  of  the  children  of 
Israel.  Opposite  to  the 
Wells  of  Mose*,  on  the 
western  shore  of  the  Gulf, 
is  a projecting  point  which 
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is  known  as  Has  A taka.  Here  many  persons  sup- 
pose the  crossing  of  the  sea  by  the  escaping  Is- 
raelites to  have  taken  place.  The  question  has 
been  long  in  dispute,  and  will  remain  so  doubtless 
much  longer,  especially  as  there  is  no  immedi- 
ate prospect  of  discovering  any  of  the  traces  of 
Pharaoh's  chariots.  And  even  if  they  were  dis- 
covered, scientific  men  would  argue  that  they 
had  changed  places;  and  on  the  whole,  if  a row 
of  them,  a deposit,  were  found  across  the  Gulf 
from  Ros  Atuka  to  Ay  an  Monsa,  it  is  more  than 
likely  that  science  would  prove  there  from,  con- 
clusively, that  it  could  not  have  been  at  this 
point  that  the  crossing  occurred. 

Why  should  we  go  on  to  name  the  wadvs  and 
jcbola,  that  is,  the  valleys  and  hills,  that  they 
crossed  between  Avan  Motisa  and  the*  convent 
of  Saint  Catherine  ? The  journey  had  few  in- 
cidents other  than  the  evening  pitching  of  the 
tents,  the  procession  of  the  stars  across  the  des- 
ert sky,  the  constant  murmur  of  the  sea  on  their 
right,  the  solemn  silence  of  the  desert  on  their 
loft,  and  the  morning  breaking  up,  the  tents 
struck,  the  desert  left  to  its  loneliness,  and  the 
small  party  moving  on  at  the  slow  camel's  pace, 
three  miloB  an  hour,  till  the  noon  rest  under 


the  shadow  of  a great  rock . The  desert  varied, 
and  they  began  to  learn  that  a desert  is  not  a 
great  expanse  of  sand,  but,  as  I have  before  said, 
is  sometimes  rock  for  miles — wild,  ragged,  bro- 
ken rock,  like  the  debris  of  a shattered  mount- 
ain ; then,  for  miles  on  miles,  hard,  dry  clay, 
baked  almost  to  rock,  in  which  a few  thorny 
shrubs  find  subsistence,  but  nothing  green  or 
fresh.  Then  come  alternate  ridges  of  hill  and 
deep  valleys,  the  latter  in  this  desert  all  slop- 
ing westward  to  the  sea,  and  having  water- 
courses in  rainy  seasons ; for  hem  it  some* 
times  rains,  but  not  often.  As  the  traveler  de- 
scends into  the  peninsula  of  Sinai  he  begins  to 
see  w ilder  mountain-scenery  than  he  has  before 
dreamed  of — vast  precipices,  ragged  rocks  stand- 
ing boldly  up  in  the  sky.  awful  ravines,  and 
that  hideous  companionship  of  high  rocks  with 
desert  sand,  unrelieved  by  green  herb  or  tree, 
w hich  makes  the  grandeur  of  the  mountains  ten- 
fold more  gloomy. 

Occasionally  palm-trees  spring  in  valleys  near 
springs  of  water,  or  where  the  soil  is  moist. 
These  green  spots  are  oases  of  beauty  which 
the  traveler  welcomes  with  delight.  Such  they 
found  Elim,  where  the  wandering  tribes  un- 
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camped,  and  whose  palm-trees  still  flourish  as 
of  old. 

The  hitter  springs  abound  in  the  desert  as 
when  Month  was  healed.  The  springs  now 
called  by  explorers  Marah  are  an  ordinary  day’s 
journey  from  Ayun  Mousa,  being  a day  and  a 
half,  or  a little  more,  from  Suez.  "They  are  as 
bitter  as  of  old.  Their  location  in  the  Bible, 
three  days  after  crossing  the  sea,  answers  to 
this,  since  it  is  hardly  probable  a nation  would 
travel  os  rapidly  as  a small  party  of  wander- 
ers. 

Lcpsius,  with  characteristic  materialism,  has 
supposed  the  miracle  of  Marah  to  have  been 
merely  the  throwing  into  the  water  of  the  spring 
some  bark  or  fruit  that  wTould  correct  its  bitter 
taste — a very  easy  way  of  avoiding  an  admission 
of  God’s  presence  with  his  people,  but  a very 
poor  way  of  treating  the  Bible  account.  Be- 
sides this,  there  is  not  known  to  science  at  this 


day  any  bark  or  fruit  that  would  answer  the 
purpose,  and  the  German  philosophers  theory 
seems,  therefore,  to  need  much  bolstering  up. 

After  leaving  Hawarah,  where  the  bitter 
springs  are,  they  hesitated  whether  to  take  the 
way  by  the  sea  or  the  more  inland  route.  The 
former  is  pleasanter  on  some  accounts  ; the  lat- 
ter more  rugged,  and  wild,  and  desolate.  They 
chose  the  inland  road,  and  left  the  springs  at 
mid-day.  The  afternoon  was  hot,  the  sun 
fierce  and  angry;  a breeze  from  the  eastward 
seemed  to  be  from  over  a furnace. 

“The  Bedaween  ! the  Bed  a ween  I”  shouted 
the  valorous  Ali,  toward  evening,  as  the  little 
caravan  were  defiling  through  a narrow  pass. 
The  bold  promises  of  the  dragoman  made  in 
Cairo  had  long  since  failed.  He  was  the  veri- 
est coward  extant,  and  when  be  saw  the  glint 
of  a s]M?ar  on  the  side  of  a hill  he  forthwith 
shouted  as  loud  as  his  lungs  could  exert  them- 
selves, and  succeeded,  by  an 
admirable  system  of  tactics, 
in  surrounding  himself  with 
'&  the  entire  party. 

This  time,  indeed,  there 
;|V\  scorned  some  reason  for  the 

dragoman’s  terror.  The  val- 
'£*!'.  ley  which  they  were  ap- 
>,•.7. preaching  was  that  in  which 
it  was  said  the  attack  was 
made  on  the  English  party, 
and  about  this  there  was  no 
^ Wk-;  mistake.  All  its  horrors 
seemed  magnified  ten-fold 
when  the  desolate  scene  pro- 
: seated  itself;  barren  sand 

and  wild  i.‘VorlmTigiug  rooks, 

- v , in  which  two  delicate  ladies 
■MBMRft  had  seen  their  attendants 
,|h  butchered,  and  had  been 
>■  themselves  subjected  to  foui- 
cat  outrage.  And  just  now 
a party  of  the  sons  of  Ish- 
trmel,  who  might  well  have 
been  the  same  scoundrels, 
were  visible  in  the  pass,  wait- 
ing  the  approach  of  the  trav- 
elers.  1 ‘hey  numbered  some 
;||  thirty  spears.  Their  coun- 
tenances were  covered  with 
Ik  cloths,  only  the  dark  eyes 
i-WHHI  flashing  out  of  the  coverings. 

kk  Within  a hundred  paces 
of  them  the  party  paused. 

; 0;  They  had  closed  up  in  ad- 

v^nee  of  the  camels  with  the 
baggage,  and  presented  no 
peaceable  array — four  Franks 
writli  revolvers,  and  ten  Arabs 
with  guns  and  spears.  It 
needed  more  tlum  thirty 
spears  to  make  a successful 
attack  on  this  caravan,  and 
manifestly,  the  chief  of 
the  enemy  supposed,  for  he 
dismounted,  and  advanced 
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unarmed  abont  half-way  to  the  chief  of  the 
travelers*  guard,  who  followed  his  example 
and  went  to  meet  him.  To  see  the  two  em- 
brace, one  would  have  thought  them  brothers 
who  had  been  parted  for  half  a century.  They 
clasped  each  other  in  devout  affection,  kissed 
each  other’s  hands,  retired  and  looked  fixedly 
face  to  face,  then  advanced  again  into  the  same 
embrace,  and  touched  their  forebeads  together, 
leaning  over  and  looking  down  at  the  sand  be- 
tween them. 

Then*  are  old  pictures  that  represent  the  pa- 
triarchs meeting  thus.  Jacob  and  Esan,  on  their 
reunion  after  the  formers  marriage,  are  some- 
times thus  depicted.  The  scene  was  not  dissimi- 
lar now,  and  there  was  about  as  much  love  be- 
tween the  two  in  the  one  as  in  the  other  instance. 

In  a few  moments  the  parties  advanced  and 
intermingled.  The  same  cordial  greeting  was 
repeated  a score  of  times,  and  even  the  Ameri- 
can and  the  Englishmen  went  through  it,  amt 
gathered  thereby  lice  and  hens  innumerable. 
The  Frenchman  would  not  do  it,  but  sat  on  his 
high  camel  saddle,  beyond  the  reach  of  the  out- 
stretched arms  that  waited  to  embrace  him. 
And  his  pride  had  a sudden  and  most  ungrace- 
ful fall ; for  las  camel,  thinking  doubtless  that 


the  end  of  the  day’s  journey  was  at  hand,  and 
that  the  word  to  kneel  had  been  forgotten,  went 
down  on  his  knees,  and  sent  the  Frenchman 
twenty  feet  over  his  head,  striking  a Bedouin  a 
tremendous  blow,  and  the  two  went  rolling  to- 
gether. Nor  was  that  the  worst  of  it,  for  the 
Gaul  bad  not  yet  put  by  his  revolver,  which  he 
held  in  his  band  at  the  moment  of  the  catas- 
trophe, and  this  unluckily  went  off  when  he 
did.  The  Bedouin  had  heard  of  the  valor  of 
the  Franks,  arid  doubtless  imagined  that  this 
was  a way  they  had  of  attacking.  He  was  over- 
thrown but  not  daunted,  and  the  little  Parisian 
had  never  seen  the  Boulevards  again  if  Aclimed 
Ben  Honsscm  had  not  thrown  himself  between 
the  two  as  the  Ishmaelitc  was  drawing  his  long 
knife,  wherewith  to  make  final  and  furious  work 
with  Ids  enemy.  Peace  was  at  length  restored, 
and  the  camp  set  for  the  night. 

The  attendants  knew  of  a spring  of  water 
four  miles  to  the  northward,  around  which  there 
were  usually  Bedouin  shepherds,  Three  of 
them  were  dispatched  with  earned*  to  endeavor 
to  purchase  a couple  of  sheep,  and  returned 
after  nightfall  with  the  unfortunate  animals 
hung  by  their  hind-legs  across  a earners  back, 
bleating  their  agony  nntil  the  knife  stopped  it. 
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That,  day  they  turned  aside  to  iwe  ori  4 hill- 
top a strange  group  *if  Ftfips,  In  an  iftchsiitt: 
stand  a,  u utn  Her  of  stones,  looking  like  modem 
tomH- stones,  inscribed  with  Egyptian  charac- 
ters ; hut  whose  or  whet*  those  names  and  writ- 
ings no  man  is  able  to  say.  A very  interesting 
hypothesis  there  is,  not  un  withy  of  note  heufe 
that  this  wa*  a praying  plane  of  the  I'haranW 
of  Egypt  m the  Mi Ideroess,  m which  they  wer* 
ttectwtQJieted  U>  go  out,  and  when)  they  cdfered 
a eastern  would  aeconni  for 
theliiftii^thie  &*nasp  given  by  Moses  to  Pharaoh 
fc^  iti  lead  the  people  three  'days'  jour- 

tiry  impute  vciidcroes*  to  sacrifice. 

That  I*  a profound  sensation,  which  can  bet- 
ter l>o  humped '.than  described,  when  one  ap- 
priiache^  the  Mountain  of  the  Law.  All  pr»v 
rious  subjects  of  iutei^t  thts  route  became 
less  than  nothing  In-  their  when.  one  after- 
noon,  diemOtmiHig  for  re%t  a little  while,  Ali 
pointed  up  the  valley- •now  opening  before  (hern, 
and  *aul,  “ Jobul&ibiiifa.  P’-— “ t\\b  Mountain  of 
Moses  !** 

That  first  tfetf -of  tr>  W fotvycr 

mernbvTv.d.  No  lllnstnitton  e iti  gWv  to  it  t.hrf 
sublimity  fbar *unymhda  the  tvalhy.  It  was  a> 


Then  the  valley  blar.ed  with  the  camp  fires, 
for  there  was  gran  store  of  brush,  such  as  it 
was— dry*  thorny,  and  light  stuff,  which  blaired 
htf'h — add  th»  Arabs  made  a Feast,  and  ail  ate 
mmt  together,  and  swore  amity  over  the  salt 
(which  wrus  ftcurce  and  poor)-  and  then  deep 
dnrfct}£*«  came  down  on  the  mountains  and 
* Alley,  An>l  all  slept  profoundly. 

Once  in  the  morning  watch  Strong  awoke*  and 
throwing  np  tftc  curmlu  of  lire  tent  looked  out 
to  the  eastward  and  the  smith  ward.  A faint 
light,  like  a dream  of  distant  glory,  ^ on  the 
horixoa  Tin*  horizon  w&i  irregular  and  wild, 
looking  now,  in  t ho  gray  starlight,  not  nnllJte  a 
sh)m-toAse4  sc*  whfco  tire  mod  has  lulled.  But 
(n  the  distance,  lu£h  ovev  ull  the  <*therar  there 
iva*  a group  of  around  the  Hiuunut  »f 
which.  dawn  scorned  to  gather  brightest,  and 
It  first  of  tdl  came  vatvkiir  aiul  majestic  against 
ths  f i>ut)p:fti»tfrm  :fky.  It  Was  the  monitfaio  on 
which  the  font Vf  tlw  libtd  had  pressed  in  the 
&xys  of  the  wanderings  of  tbc  chUdretud  Israel; 

SYhcn  the  day  earan  ho  could  no  longer  sec 
rhe  hill.  It 'had  'anislnd,  It  m\#  <ooly  in  the 
. gh>w  nf  ihe  early  datf, u that  It  had 

divert  vibiUk*. 
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if  there  were  yet  lingering  around  its  awful 
brow  some  of  the  majesty  of  the  lightnings  and 
thunders,  and  the  blaze  of  the  glory  that  once 
enshrouded  its  summit. 

Mounting  early*  in  the  morning  while  the 
others  still  slept,  and  taking  with  him  one  Bed- 
ouin for  a guide,  Strong  pushed  on  alone  into 
the  valley  to  seek  the  foot  of  Sinai.  As  the 
day  broke  and  they  saw  their  way  better  they 
hastened.  Occasionally  the  valley  so  parted 
that  they  had  good  sandy  bottom  and  then  their 
Hajjin  (pilgrim  camels)  went  swiftly  over  the 
ground.  The  lofty  summits  rose  higher  and 
higher  before  him,  Jebel  Katherin  highest  of 
all,  Jebel  Mousa  being  crowned  with  its  chapels, 
that  alone  distinguished  it  as  the  traditionary 
$inai,  though  not  so  high  as  the  neighboring 
summit  of  Katherin. 

He  did  not  feel  hunger  or  thirst  as  he  ad- 
vanced. He  forgot  earthly  troubles ; for  Strong 
was  son  of  an  old  Elder  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  had  been  brought  up  with  profound- 
est  veneration  for  the  words  of  Holy  Writ.  To 
his  heart  came  now  no  skeptic  doubts  to  shake 
his  ardent  faith  in  the  Word  of  God.  No  hesi- 
tation shook  the  firm  grasp  his  mind  had  on 
truth.  Before  him  he  saw  the  summit  on  which 
the  Lord  Jehovah  descended  to  talk  with  man. 
The  terrors  of  Sinai  still  shook  the  air  with  their 
awful  thunders  to  his  ears,  and  he  seemed  to 
hear  the  voice  that  spoke  out  of  the  cloud  as  it 
sounded  in  this  valley  three  thousand  years  ago. 

He  was  an  humble  pilgrim.  He  saw  Sinai 
now — a few  days  later  he  knelt  on  Olivet.  He 
thanked  God  both  times  for  the  immutable  hills 
that  stand  as  memorials  of  His  greatest  works. 

At  ten  he  dismounted  at  the  convent  of  St. 
Catherine,  weary,  exhausted,  but  excited  and 
scarcely  patient  to  enter  the  convent  before  he 
should  climb  the  mountain,  and  stand  where 
God  stood  when  he  talked  with  Moses. 

This  convent  in  the  desert  ia  well  known  to 
all  intelligent  readers.  Founded  in  the  early 
centuries  of  the  Christian  Church,  its  chapel 
stands  on  the  spot  which  the  monks  believe  to 
have  been  once  occupied  by  the  burning  bush 
that  Moses  saw.  This  chapel  was  built  by 
Justinian  in  the  sixth  century ; other  parts  of 
the  convent  are  as  old,  others  more  modem. 
It  is  a vast  straggling  building  surrounded  by  a 
high  wall,  which  has  no  openings  on  the  level 
of  the  ground,  except  one  which  admits  into  the 
garden  of  the  convent. 

Travelers  are  usually  hoisted  in  at  a second- 
floor  window  by  a rope  and  windlass,  the  monks 
doing  duty  at  the  capstan  bars.  The  American 
went  in  and  remained  only  long  enough  to  say 
a few  words  to  the  monk  who  received  him,  and 
whoso  filthy  exterior  gave  no  promise  of  com- 
fort in  the  walls  of  the  convent.  Coming  down 
again  as  he  had  gone  up,  with  a lay  brother 
of  the  convent  for  a guide,  he  started  up  the 
mountain.  There  are  two  routes,  one  by  a 
broad  road  hewn  by  Abbas  Pasha  when  he  de- 
signed building  a palace  on  the  mountain,  but 
this  terminates  abruptly  half  way  up.  The 
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other  path  is  difficult  and  tedious,  ascending  a 
ravine  in  the  rear  of  the  convent.  Parts  of  the 
way  there  are  stone  steps  well  laid,  but  other 
parts  are  destitute  of  this  aid,  and  the  ascent  is 
hard.  The  hill  is  about  eight  thousand  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Jebel  Katherin  is 
somewhat  higher. 

Along  the  path  are  chapels,  and  a thousand 
or  fifteen  hundred  feet  above  the  convent  there 
is  a basin  or  valley  on  the  mountain  side,  where 
it  is  supposed  those  privileged  men  whom 
Moses  took  with  him  up  the  mountain  waited 
for  the  return  of  the  Lawgiver  from  the  dark- 
ness of  the  cloud  above  in  which  he  met  the 
Almighty.  Chapels  abound  along  the  way, 
and  here  is  the  Chapel  of  Elijah,  with  a hole  in 
the  rock,  which,  it  is  said,  is  the  cavern  inhabit- 
ed by  Elijah  when  in  Horeb.  He  must  have 
been  thin  and  spare  fo  occupy  such  small  quar- 
ters. 

Climbing  the  steps  yet  higher,  and  ascending 
the  lofty  cone  of  the  hill,  in  about  an  hour  and 
a half  from  the  convent,  breathless*  exhausted, 
but  full  of  excitement  and  enthusiasm,  the 
traveler  at  length  threw  himself  down  on  the 
solid  rock — the  awful  Bummit  of  Sinai. 

Let  him  who  can  imagine  a more  sublime 
spot  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  It  does  not  seem 
to  be  on  the  earth.  It  appears  lifted  up  and 
away  from  it.  These  vast  expanses  of  wild 
mountain-tops,  rock  and  waste,  seem  barriers 
between  it  and  the  world. 

To  the  young  American  the  sensation  was  in- 
describable. He  knew  well  enough  not  to  enter 
either  ruined  chapel,  the  Christian  or  the  Mo- 
hammedan, with  which  the  summit  is  crowned. 
He  bared  his  forehead  to  the  cold  wind  that 
swept  across  the  desert,  and  it  cooled  the  fever 
that  was  raging  within  him. 

The  sun  went  westward.  There  was  a ma- 
jesty in  the  sky  and  the  eastward  sweep  of  the 
round  earth  that  he  had  never  before  known  or 
thought  of.  He  had  not  tasted  food  or  water 
this  day,  nor  had  he  felt  the  need  of  it.  It  wo* 
not  until  his  return  to  the  convent  at  sunset 
that  his  fainting  limbs  and  swimming  brain 
warned  him  of  the  undue  excitement  of  the 
day,  and  he  nearly  fainted  as  they  swung  him 
into  the  window  of  the  convent. 

I Ali  had  made  all  things  as  comfortable  as  the 
nature  of  the  place  would  admit.  The  room 
furnished  them  by  the  monks  was  not  remarka- 
bly neat,  nor  was  its  wooden  shatter  a very  per- 
fect protection  against  the  wind.  But  it  was  a 
refuge  in  the  desert,  and  with  the  carpets  spread 
on  the  fioor,  and  Ali’s  dinner- table  arrangements 
spread,  the  shutter  closed,  a candle  or  two  lit, 
the  group  around  the  board,  and  dinner  smok- 
ing, it  would  hardly  be  thought  by  one  who  saw 
them  that  the  summit  of  Sinai  was  above  them, 
the  stars  of  heaven  looking  down  on  them  where* 
they  once  looked  down  on  the  idolatries  of  the 
sons  of  Jacob. 

Sleep  came  with  welcome,  and  they  did  not 
dream.  So  each  confessed  to  the  other  in  tha 
morning. 
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The  superior  of  the  convent  was  not  yet  visi- 
ble. He  seldom  appears  to  travelers  till  the  mo- 
ment of  their  departure,  when  he  is  ready  for 
the  money  they  are  expected  to  leave.  But 
two  lay  brothers  called  on  them  and  proffered 
their  services,  doubtless  with  a view  to  extra 
bucksheesh,  and  with  their  good  company  the 
entire  party  ascended  the  mountain  again. 

This  time  they  paused  longer  on  the  way  to 
note  smaller  affairs.  There  was  the  imprint  of 
the  hoof  of  Mohammed’s  camel,  who  paused  here 
on  one  of  those  nocturnal  journeys  for  which  he 
is  celebrated  in  the  annals  or  traditions  of  Islam. 

In  the  ruin  of  a chapel  two-thirds  of  the  way 
up  they  rested  a while;  and  here  occurred  a 
little  incident  of  wdrich  none  but  those  who 
have  traveled  in  far  lands  can  appreciate  the 
force  or  understand  the  effect  on  the  mind  of 
my  friend. 

The  walls  were  scribbled  over  with  the  names 
of  travelers.  There  were  not  many  of  them, 
for  few  have  reached  Sinai  in  these  later  years. 
But  there  were  some  scores  of  them  here  and 
there,  and  while  reading  them  aloud  to  his  com- 
panions Strong  paused  and  hesitated,  and  then 
passed  to  the  next  name  and  read  that,  and  the 
next,  and  the  next,  and  when  no  one  noticed 
him  went  back  and  silently  pondered  on  that 
name  which  he  had  not  uttered  aloud. 

Certainly  it  were  no  profanation  to  utter  on 
the  sacred  air  of  Sinai  the  name  of  any  one 
earthly.  Even  a lover  might  have  been  par- 
doned for  shouting  the  name  of  his  beloved  on 
that  hill-side,  as  the  Moslem  pilgrims  are  ac- 
customed to  do  at  the  Holy  Kaaba.  But  he 
was  no  lover ; only  a sad  traveler — sad  now — 
for  he  read  the  name  of  one  who  was  once  the 
light  of  a home  in  this  faf  Western  world — 
beautiful,  radiant  in  her  purity,  but  whose  name 
has  not  been  uttered  on  any  lip  for  many  years 
— a forbidden,  would  that  it  were  a forgotten, 
name ! 

It  is  the  old,  wild  story  of  love,  and  sin,  and 
shame.  Was  it  not  a startling  association  with 
the  sacred  mountain  of  the  Law?  She — let  her 
be  nameless  here  also— she  was  the  daughter  of 
a country  clergyman  in  the  happiest  village  of 
the  State  of  New  York.  She  was  young,  and, 
I have  said,  beautiful.  Her  form  was  magnifi- 
cent ; her  lip  was  maddening;  her. eye  was  a 
glory.  Educated  by  her  father  in  the  parson- 
age, she  was  as  thoroughly  accomplished  in  the 
lore  he  could  teach  her  as  the  old  man  himself ; 
and  I who  write  these  lines  can  bear  testimony 
that  she  could  read  the  words  of  the  Law  in  the 
language  of  Moses  himself,  and  the  words  of  the 
Gospel  in  the  tongue  Paul  used  on  Mars’  Hill, 
for  I have  heard  her  do  both. 

A city  aunt  did  the  rest.  She  could  sing  by 
nature,  and  she  had  masters  who  taught  her  the 
use  of  harp  and  guitar,  while  in  the  gay  assem- 
blies of  the  Western  metropolis  she  rapidly  ac-, 
quired  those  arts  and  that  knowledge  which  the 
world  values  more  than  Greek  or  Hebrew. 

I am  dwelling  too  long  on  this  episode.  The 
spring  sunshine  costs  the  evening  shadow  of  the 


old  church  spire  on  the  grave  of  the  pastor, 
whose  head  lies  low  under  the  grass.  No  one 
was  near  him  when  he  died.  Around  him,  in 
the  sad  twilight,  came  visions  of  golden  years, 
and  the  form  of  his  lost  child  flitted  hither  and 
thither  in  the  room  as  he  closed  his  weary  eyes. 

They  found  him  dead  in  his  chair,  wdth  the 
early  morning  sunshine  silvering  the  hair  grown 
white  with  the  grief  and  shame  of  her  fall.  She 
had  fled  with  one  who  could  not  call  her  wife. 
They  wandered  over  the  world.  My  friend  saw 
her  name  at  Sinai ; I saw  it  at  Wady  Halfeh,  at 
Baalbec,  on  a column  of  the  Parthenon ; and  I 
saw  it  last  on  a white  stone  in  a little  grave- 
yard under  the  shadow  of  the  Jungfrau,  where 
the  moon  shines  sadly  on  the  grass  that  cov- 
ers her  before  it  goes  w'estward  to  hallow  the 
night  above  her  father’s  grave  in  the  up-country 
church-yard.  Well  might  he  pause  when  he 
saw  that  name  written  unblushingly  on  the  rock. 
What  wild  fancy  was  it  that  brought  those  two 
sinners  to  hear  the  thunders  of  Sinai  ? 

The  bleak  granite  summit  reached,  they  sur- 
veyed the  desolate  hills  around  them  with  pro- 
found awe  ; but  Strong  had  more  difficulty  than 
before  in  realizing  where  he  stood,  for  the  inci- 
dent of  that  name  in  the  ruined  chapel  had  sent 
his  wits  wandering,  and  at  length,  leaving  the 
party,  he  came  slowly  down  to  the  convent, 
where  they  found  him  in  the  evening  sleeping 
soundly  in  the  little  room  which  the  hospitality 
of  the  monks  had  assigned  them. 

Ali  performed  double  duty  while  they  re- 
mained here.  The  monks  of  Sinai  look  after 
the  flesh  pots  of  Egypt  with  the  zest  of  Israel- 
ites, and  being  not  over-well  provided  with 
cooks  or  caterers,  they  impress  the  dragomans 
of  travelers  into  their  service,  so  that  they  fare 
well  While  travelers  remain,  besides  making 
them  pay  well  when  they  leave. 

It  were  vain  to  attempt  any  description  of  the 
emotions  which  our  friends  experienced  during 
three  days  at  Sinai.  Every  inch  of  ground  was 
holy  ground,  even  as  it  was  when  God  com- 
manded Moses  there  to  put  off  his  shoes  from 
off  his  feet.  The  Oriental  custom,  still  obeyed 
most  strictly  in  the  chapel  of  the  Burning  Bush, 
had  a peculiar  significance  to  them  when  they 
entered  the  chapel  here,  and  remembered  the 
command  which  Moses  obeyed  here,  and  which 
made  this  custom  forever  sacred. 

On  the  second  morning  they  rose  eariv,  and 
crossing  a ridge  of  the  mountain  on  foot,  visit- 
ed a curious  rock  which  tradition  makes  the 
Rock  of  Horeh,  struck  by  Moses  to  bring  out 
water  for  the  thirsting  people.  It  is  a large 
block  of  stone,  say  sixteen  feet  by  ten  or  twelve 
on  the  ground,  and  twelve  feet  high.  Its  sur- 
face is  worn  and  hollowed  out  by  strange  seams 
that  indicate  the  flow  of  water,  and  give,  in- 
deed, a good  face  to  the  tradition. 

The  locality  of  Rephidim  or  Meribah,  the 
place  where  this  miracle  was  performed,  is  not 
by  any  means  settled.  It  was  44  in  Horeb.” 
Horeb  pern^ps  included  the  entire  Sinaitic 
range  of  mountains ; so  that  it  may  have  been 
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far  from,  the  foot  of  Sinai  proper  that  the  water 
gushed  out  after  the  rod  of  Moses.  But  this  is 
unimportant.  It  is  a comfort  in  visiting  local- 
ities like  this  that  no  one  can  overthrow  your 
faith  in  them.  Some  places  are  so  indefinitely 
located  in  Scripture  that  the  pilgrim  may  kneel 
almost  any  where  in  a tract  of  a hundred  miles 
square,  and  weep  as  he  pleases  with  devotion 
and  emotion,  and  no  one  can  say  that  he  is  not 
kneeling  on  the  holiest  place. 

Out  on  those  men  who  go  traveling  np  and 
down  the  world  for  the  sake  of  destroying  the 
faith  of  the  devout ; who,  seeing  a pilgrim  pray- 
ing to  God  on  a spot  where  he  believes  God  has 
wrought  His  most  mighty  works,  walk  up  to  the 
devout  one,  tap  him  on  the  shoulder,  and  as  he 
lifts  his  tearful  eyes  to  the  rude  blow,  greet  him 
with,  “ Don’t  you  see,  my  dear  Sir,  that  you’re 
making  a great  mistake  ? It’s  quite  impossible 
that  this  is  the  place.  Your  tears  are  all  wast- 
ed. I’ll  lend  you  a handkerchief  to  diy  your 
eyes  and  clean  your  face  with!** 

Standing  in  the  twilight  at  the  window  of 
the  convent,  looking  out  on  the  Bedouins  in 
front,  Strong  bethought  him  of  my  commis- 
sion to  collect  the  twenty  piastres  from  Father 
Paul,  and  turning  to  one  of  the  lay  brothers,  he 
asked  him,  abruptly,  “ Where  is  Father  Paul  ?” 

“In  the  garden.” 

“Take  me  to  him.” 

So  they  led  him  out  into  the  garden,  and  to 
a strange-looking  building  in  the  centre.  A 
profound  stillness  seemed  resting  on  it  Strong 
shuddered  os  he  entered  the  room,  even  before 
he  saw  its  ghastly  occupants,  who  stood  in  the 
silence  of  death  staring  at  him  out  of  their  hol- 
low eye-sockets. 

A fearful  companionship  that  of  the  old 
monks,  who,  year  after  year,  gather  to  the  ceme- 
tery of  the  convent,  and,  after  resting  a little 
while  in  the  earth,  are  taken  np,  clothed  in 
their  old  gowns,  and  left  standing  in  the  cham- 
ber of  death. 

“ This  is  Father  Paul.” 

“This  withered  skeleton!  Peter  was  mis- 
taken. I can’t  collect  a piastre  here,”  mut- 
tered my  friend  os  he  saw  the  head  of  the  monk 
lolling  on  his  shoulder,  and  a hideous  leer  on 
his  shriveled  lips. 

Poor  old  Father  Paul ! I met  him  at  Benha, 
when  I was  shooting  in  the  Delta.  My  boat 
was  at  the  railway  bridge  for  a week,  and  some 
French  engineers  were  there  who  had  no  more 
respect  for  the  Greek  Church  than  for  the  Greek 
king.  I rescued  the  good  priest  from  their 
dutches  one  evening.  The  story  is  too  long  to 
tell  now,  but  it  bound  the  old  man  to  me,  and 
I heard  with  sincere  pain  that  he  was  one  of  the 
“Brothers  in  the  Garden.” 

The  fourth  morning  came  np  over  the  desert 
hills  with  a majesty  and  pomp  that  I can  not 
describe.  The  snmmit  of  Mount  Catherine 
was  first  touched  by  the  rays,  then  the  lesser 
hills  around  it,  and  then  the  light  came  pour- 
ing down  into  the  valley  in  which  we  wore 
resting,  a flood  of  gold  rolling  down  the  ravines 


and  filling  up  the  hollows,  up,  up  till  it  met  the 
descending  sunshine  on  the  sides  of  the  mount- 
ains, and  all  seemed  alike  glorious  and  glad  in 
the  full  day. 

Ali  awoke  the  party  early,  for  it  behooved 
them  to  be  moving  oil 

They  were  assembled  in  the  hall,  if  hall  it 
may  be  called,  by  the  great  windlass,  on  the  last 
morning,  prepared  for  a start  The  superior 
made  his  appearance,  and,  as  usual,  grumbled 
piously  at  the  bucksheesh  which  they  gave,  and 
which  made  their  expenses  in  the  convent  about 
equal  to  Astor  House  or  Hotel  du  Louvre  prices. 
Pierre  Laroche,  the  Frenchman,  who  had  a hor- 
ror of  Greek  priests,  ten-fold  increased  by  the 
late  war,  which  he  was  accustomed  to  lay  wholly 
to  the  Greek  Church,  used  his  French  gift  of 
eloquence  to  the  overwhelming  of  the  ecclesias- 
tic who  was  silenced  by  the  Gaul,  and  changed 
his  grumbling  into  profound  expressions  of  re- 
spect. This  instantly  won  the  heart  of  the  sus- 
ceptible Parisian,  who,  being  last  of  the  party, 
actually  slipped  a Napoleon  into  the  hand  of 
the  superior  as  he  bade  him  good-by,  and  then, 
without  waiting  for  the  basket  to  be  hoisted, 
seized  the  rope  in  his  hands,  swung  himself  out 
of  the  window,  and  went  down  by  the  run  to 
the  sand  before  the  convent,  where  the  camels 
were  kneeling  in  readiness  for  the  recommence- 
ment of  the  journey. 

It  is  a cold  piece  of  business  leaving  the  con- 
vent of  St.  Catherine,  at  Sinai.  The  fare  paid, 
and  the  superior  having  once  pocketed  his  mon- 
ey, you  are  swung  oat  into  the  desert  with  a 
coolness  that  reminds  you  of  the  merchant  who 
has  sold  his  bale  of  goods  and  ordered  his  port- 
ers to  deliver  it  at  the  end  of  the  tackle.  Yon 
look  back  at  the  window  out  of  which  yon  came, 
but  no  face  appears.  No  one  in  the  convent 
cares  a farthing  whether  you  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  Philistines  that  night  or  not.  No  one 
looks  anxiously  after  you.  You  mount  your 
camel  and  depart,  impressed  with  the  convic- 
tion that  the  “new  commandment” — the  last 
and  great  commandment — was  never  uttered  on 
the  air  of  Sinai,  and,  somehow,  has  never  been 
heard  of  in  the  valleys  of  this  desert. 

Very  different  was  the  welcome  the  travelers 
found  in  the  tents  of  the  Alawoen.  As  the 
evening  of  the  first  day  of  travel  came  down 
they  pansed  in  a ravine  to  await  the  coming  of 
the  baggage,  which  they  had  left  in  the  rear. 

Darkness  came  swiftly  on  in  the  deep  valley. 
It  seemed,  indeed,  to  pour  down  the  mountain- 
sides and  fill  np  the  hollows  as  the  light  had 
done  in  the  morning.  It  soon  became  very 
manifest  that  the  servants  with  the  tents  must 
have  taken  another  direction — doubtless  at  a 
point  where  the  valley  forked,  two  hours  back. 
The  choice  then  was  between  a night  on  the 
sand  or  a long  ride  back  and  np  the  other  wady. 
While  the  whole  party  were  in  conversation, 
gathered  in  a close  group,  they  were  startled  by 
the  appearance  of  a dozen  Bedouins,  who  came 
suddenly  on  them  at  a gallop.  Achmed  Ben 
Houssein  recognised  in  the  leader  a near  rela- 
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tive  and  friend,  so  that  the  appearance  of  hos- 
tility which  they  all  assumed  at  the  first  was 
instantly  changed  into  the  utmost  manifestation 
of  affection.  Brothers  never  met  after  years  of 
absence  with  more  of  affection  than  the  swarthy 
sons  of  the  desert  exhibited  toward  the  white 
strangers  who  were  under  the  protection  of  their 
friend. 

An  invitation  to  their  tents  was  urgently 
made,  and  accepted  as  frankly  as  it  was  given. 
In  a few  moments  they  rode  around  a projecting 
spur  of  the  hills,  and  came  to  the  low  black  tents 
of  Kedar. 

Shrill  cries  among  the  women  and  children 
announced  the  presence  of  strangers  as  they 
approached ; but  these  subsided  instantly  on  a 
word  from  the  chief,  who  rode  up  to  the  largest 
tent,  and,  striking  his  spear  in  the  sand, 
sprang  to  the  ground,  awaiting  the  coming  of 
his  guests. 

Such  must  have  been  the  hospitality  of  patri- 
archs in  ancient  times.  There  was  no  wealth, 
little  indeed  of  comfort,  in  the  black  tents,  but 
they  were  shelter  from  the  air  of  the  desert,  and 
there  were  cloaks  and  shawls  on  their  own  cam- 
els wherewith  to  cover  the  ground,  and  soon 
there  was  a blazing  fire  and  two  kids  were  roast- 
ing on  it,  and  the  countenances  of  their  enter- 
tainers flashed  not  unpleasantly  in  the  flame  of 
the  fire  around  which  they  gathered. 

Bread — unleavened,  but  sweet,  in  small  quan- 
tity, and  rather  as  a rarity — was  set  before  them. 
Dried  dates  in  abundance,  and  those  delicate 
and  delicious  preparations  of  dates  and  almonds 
pressed  together  in  a lump,  for  which  the  Sinai 
desert  is  famous.  There  were  cakes  of  sour 
milk,  not  unlike  the  common  cottage  cheese  or 
Dutch  cheese  of  the  American  farm-houses,  in 
abundance,  and  the  meat  of  the  kid  was  sweet. 
All  was  seasoned  by  a capital  appetite,  and 
when  they  had  eaten  they  lay  down  content  and 
confident  in  the  tents  of  their  hosts  and  slept 
profoundly;  for  there  is  no  place  on  earth 
where  a man  is  so  safe  from  bodily  harm  as  in 
the  tent  of  a Bedouin  host  on  the  plains  of  Ara- 
bia. 


THE  LADY  OF  BELISLE. 

ALONG  the  coast  of  the  Southern  States  a 
line  of  low  islands  has  been  formed,  near 
the  shore,  by  the  action  of  the  sea.  They  are 
composed  of  shells,  broken  coral,  and  the  drift 
of  the  ocean ; a light  earth,  in  which  the  grape 
and  pomegranate,  with  little  culture,  flourish 
side  by  side  with  the  cotton  plant  and  the  palm. 
These  islands,  forming  placid  bays  and  sounds 
with  the  main  land,  were  formerly  the  resort  of 
buccaneers ; but  the  most  desirable  are  now 
peacefully  occupied  by  planters,  who  live,  not 
in  metaphor  but  in  fact,  each  under  his  own 
vine  and  fig-tree.  In  these  rich  soils  the  naval 
live-oak,  the  lithe  hickory,  and  the  pine  acquire 
vastness  and  solidity  by  contending  with  the 
steady  ocean  winds.  More  especially,  off  against 
Georgia,  the  islands  of  Tybee,  Sapello,  and 
many  others  named  by  the  buccaneers,  eiyoy  a 


climate  which  matures  the  sea-island  cotton  and 
a grape  equal  to  that  of  the  Hegallyan  Hills,  the 
grape  of  Tokay  in  Hungary. 

On  one  of  the  smallest  of  these,  called  Bel- 
isle,  contiguous  to  the  main  land  of  Camden  in 
Georgia,  is  a plantation  of  great  extent  and 
value,  which  was  occupied  and  settled  in  the 
days  of  the  French  Revolution  by  a royalist 
merchant  of  Marseilles,  who  called  himself  the 
Sieur  Gondy ; but  whether  his  first  name  was  a 
baptismal  appellative  or  a title  of  honor  no  one 
could  tell,  and  no  one  thought  it  best  to  inquire. 

In  the  thirtieth  year  of  the  present  century 
the  sole  representative  and  descendant  of  the 
first  Gondy  was  a young  woman  named  Angel- 
ique  or  Angelica  Gondy,  at  that  time  in  her 
nineteenth  year ; whose  superior  manners  and 
personal  attractions  gained  for  her  the  title  of 
the  “Lady  of  Belisle.”  Her  father,  a man  of 
irregular  habits,  had  wasted  the  income  of  his 
plantation  in  the  Northern  cities,  where  he  in- 
variably passed  his  summers.  Every  luxuiy  of 
dress,  books,  music,  fashionable  instructors,  and 
the  costly  trifles  which  serve  to  gratify  the  fancy 
of  a woman,  were  sent  always  by  her  father  to 
Angelica ; but  he  would  not  suffer  her  to  leave 
the  island,  except  under  the  guardianship  of  a 
certain  Doctor  Pard,  a brother-in-law  of  Gondy, 
in  whom  he  placed  absolute  confidence. 

The  plantation  of  this  Doctor  Mangin  Part — 
I suppress  the  real  names — was  remote  from  Bel- 
isle on  the  mainland  of  Georgia,  near  a branch 
of  the  River  St.  Mary's.  Since  the  infancy  of 
Angelica,  early  in  April  of  every  year,  Doctor 
Pard,  W'ith  “Maum”  Judith,  the  black  nurse, 
would  make  his  unannounced  visit  to  Belisle, 
pass  a week  or  two  with  the  proprietor,  and  then 
depart,  taking  with  hiin  the  little  Angelica, 
whom  he  fondly  styled  his  “daughter  and  his 
heir.”  Gondy,  on  the  other  hand,  would  not 
visit  the  plantation  of  Doctor  Pard.  Perhaps 
he  dreaded  the  malaria  of  the  river ; but  the 
more  probable  supposition  is,  that  he  feared  to 
open  some  old  wound  of  the  heart,  which  time 
and  absence  could  hardly  close.  The  mother 
of  Angelica,  a niece  of  Pare,  gave  birth  to  this 
only  child  under  the  uncle’s  roof.  Since  then 
the  father  passed  his  summers  in  the  North,  and 
would  not  go  to  the  house  of  Pard,  though  he 
loved  and  even  revered  him. 

In  the  summer  of  1828  Gondy  died  at  New 
Orleans,  on  his  way  North,  leaving  Pard  bis 
executor,  and  guardian  of  Angelica.  After 
this  it  was  supposed  that  the  little  “Lady  of 
Belisle” — already  an  object  of  interest  to  the 
young  planters  of  the  vicinity — would  be  sent 
by  her  guardian  to  some  Nonhem  seminary  to 
complete  her  education  ; but  for  reasons  which 
he  did  not  choose  to  explain,  Pard  kept  her  al- 
ways with  him ; living  himself  at  Belisle  during 
the  winter,  and  removing  with  his  ward  to  the 
less  healthy  region  of  the  main  land  every  sum- 
mer. No  one  could  account  for  this  arrange- 
ment, and  by-and-by  people  ceased  talking  about 
it. 

On  a clear  and  placid  evening  in  February, 
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the  second  year  after  the  death  of  Gondy,  a sail 
appeared  in  the  north  offing  of  Belisle,  which 
the  islanders  did  not  recognize.  The  vessel  was 
a small  coasting  sloop,  of  not  more  than  one 
hundred  tons ; but  the  weight  of  her  spars  and 
extraordinary  breadth  of  canvas  gave  her  the 
appearance  of  one  of  those  storm-daring  and 
adventurous  pilot-boats  that  meet  the  voyager 
at  the  entrance  of  the  harbor  of  New  York. 
Presently  the  sloop  dropped  anchor,  and  two 
persons  came  ashore  from  her  in  a dinkey : one, 
a gray-haired  seaman ; the  other,  less  seaman- 
like,  pale,  slender,  well  dressed,  and  of  a good 
figure. 

The  northern  part  of  Belisle  is  fringed  with 
pines  and  live-oak,  within  which  stands  the 
wide,  low  house,  or  bungalow,  of  Gondy,  in  the 
midst  of  a garden  of  pomegranates  and  roses, 
shaded  with  palms,  and  inclosed  by  a white 
paling. 

Doctor  Partf,  who  had  been  observing  the 
sloop  with  a glass  from  the  portico  of  the  house, 
hastened  down  to  the  beach  and  courteously 
welcomed  the  strangers.  The  younger  and 
more  polished  of  the  two  explained  to  him  that 
he  and  two  others,  seamen,  one  of  whom  re- 
mained on  the  vessel,  were  from  New  York; 
that,  for  the  sake  of  adventure,  he  had  under- 
taken a long  voyage  in  his  little  yacht,  the  Belle - 
J/cre,  but  had  been  twice  overtaken  by  storms 
since  leaving  Charleston — where  they  touched — 
and  was  now  in  want  of  water  and  provision ; 
that  he  and  his  crew  of  two  men  would  be  glad 
to  rest  a night  on  the  island,  and,  if  possible, 
procure  fresh  biscuit  and  water  for  the  comple- 
tion of  their  voyage. 

Doctor  Pnr£  was  delighted  with  the  adven- 
ture and  address  of  his  visitor,  and,  after  show- 
ing the  old  seaman  a better  anchorage  for  the 
Belle-Mere , he  led  the  stranger  to  his  house, 
where  he  was  frankly  received  by  the  Lady  of 
Belisle  and  her  suite  of  dusky  servitors.  The 
stranger  gave  his  name — which  hospitality  for- 
bade the  asking — as  “Mr.  William  Delorme,  of 
New  York,  Merchant;”  bat  the  smile  which  ac- 
companied this  announcement  led  the  shrewd 
Doctor  to  suspect  that  the  name  had  been  adopt- 
ed for  the  occasion.  Subsequent  events  made 
it  necessary  for  Doctor  Parc’s  visitor  to  disclose 
both  himself  and  his  object ; but  we,  for  suffi- 
cient reasons,  shall  continue  to  know  him  only 
by  the  name  he  adopted. 

William  Delorme  was  a merchant  of  the  bet- 
ter class  in  New  York.  At  thirty,  unmarried, 
wealthy,  and  weary  of  business,  he  retired  from 
the  coanting-room  and  endeavored  to  find  rest 
iu  a genial  society ; but  the  warmth  and  deli- 
cacy of  his  nature,  while  it  forbade  him  to  live 
alone,  restricted  his  choice  and  narrowed  the 
circle  of  his  affections. 

Accidentally  he  had  become  acquainted  with 
the  father  of  Angelica.  In  a moment  of  confi- 
dence, perhaps  of  inebriation,  Gondy  had  given 
him  a glowing  description  of  his  dear  island  and 
its- beauties,  not  forgetting  those  of  his  daugh- 
ter. Although  more  than  two  years  had  elapsed 


since  the  incident  of  Gondy's  communication 
the  narrative  worked  always  upon  his  imagina- 
tion, and  he  resolved  to  visit  the  island  in  a 
manner  as  extraordinary  as  was  the  nature  of 
his  mission. 

Never  was  man  more  thoroughly  undeceived 
than  was  William  Delorme  by  the  sight  of  An- 
gelica Gondy.  Instead  of  the  pensive,  wild, 
and  simple  creature  his  conceit  had  pictured, 
the  island  fairy  of  his  reveries  appeared  a se- 
date and  stately  damsel,  moving  with  womanly 
propriety  in  her  domestic  sphere,  and  convers- 
ing with  an  ease  and  polish  that  banished  all 
ideas  of  seclusion  or  rustic  simplicity.  There 
was  even  a thoughtfulness  in  her  expression 
•which  spoke  of  inward  sorrow  and  the  experi- 
ences of  adversity. 

In  fact,  the  house  on  the  island  had  been, 
and  was  still,  since  the  death  of  its  master,  re- 
sorted to  by  the  better  sort  of  planters  in  that 
region,  who  would  travel  long  distances  to  en- 
joy the  rare  hospitality  of  Belisle,  even  better 
and  more  gracefully  sustained  by  Doctor  Pare 
and  his  niece  since  the  death  of  the  somewhat 
rude  and  dissipated  Gondy. 

Angelica  was  tall,  with  very  dark  hair,  and  a 
complexion  clear  olive.  Her  long  dark  eye- 
lashes and  slightly  aquiline  profile  indicated  a 
trace  of  southern  European  blood.  Her  feat- 
ures were  of  the  oval  type,  with  a form  har- 
monious with  this  most  beautiful  mould  of  the 
female  form — typical  of  extreme  vitality  and 
power.  But  there  was  a defect,  a tinge  of  livor, 
and  a flatness — which  Delorme  at  first  saw,  and 
then  overlooked — under  the  eyes ; it  appeared 
most  when  they  were  closed.  Her  brows,  arched 
and  slightly  projecting,  indicated  powerful  in- 
stinctive faculties,  and  her  gaze  had  an  uncon- 
scious and  dreamy  directness  that  often  alarmed 
and  embarrassed  the  beholder. 

A liberal  supper,  and  generons  wine  of  the 
island  grape,  soon  relieved  the  new-comers  of 
their  strangeness,  and  they  gave  their  entertain- 
ers a thrilling  narrative  of  their  voyage  through 
successive  storms  in  the  good  yacht  Belle-Mere  ; 
how  she  bore  the  hurricane  under  a handbroadth 
of  canvas,  while  the  watery  mountains  of  the 
Atlantic  covered  her  decks  with  foam. 

Angelica  turned  away  from  the  too-guarded 
and  studied  conversation  of  Delorme,  and  list- 
ened with  unaffected  pleasure  to  the  seamen. 
She  made  them  repeat  the  striking  incidents  of 
the  voyage,  and  by  her  sympathy  and  enthusiasm 
stimulated  their  descriptive  power.  Delorme 
became  silent,  noticing  with  interest  her  sentient 
and  glowing  features  as  she  elicited  the  romance 
of  the  strange  adventure. 

The  evening,  toned  with  music  from  the 
voice  and  harp  of  the  enchantress,  passed  like 
a vision ; and  when  the  breathing  stillness  of 
night  and  sleep  rested  upon  Belisle,  Delorme, 
like  a young  soul  gliding  into  the  heaven  of  first 
love,  yielded  to  reveries  in  which  these  rising 
glories  continually  rearranged  and  reshaped 
themselves  in  images  more  and  more  luxurious, 
till  they  faded  into  vague  emotions. 
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The  next  morning  he  discovered  that  the 
Belle-Mere  had  been  drawn  nearer  to  the  shore, 
and  his  two  seamen  were  busy  loading  her  with 
water  and  provisions.  His  heart  misgave  him 
at  the  sight.  He  wished  to  remain  longer.  As 
he  entered  the  breakfast-room  Doctor  Pare  re- 
lieved this  sudden  sadness  by  an  invitation  to 
prolong  his  visit,  which  Delorme — pretending 
that  repairs  were  needed  in  his  vessel — accepted 
with  secret  joy. 

That  day  the  yacht  was  hauled  up  and  her 
hull  examined.  The  jolly  seamen,  glad  to  idle 
a few  days  on  the  beautiful  island,  took  care  to 
discover  a number  of  flaws  and  leaks  in  the 
Belle-Mete . 

Delorme  wished  to  lay  regular  siege  to  the 
heart  of  Angelica,  but  with  the  tact  of  an  expe- 
rienced Lothario  devoted  himself  to  the  good 
* Doctor  Pare,  who  seemed  to  him  a piece  of 
learned  though  elegant  simplicity.  He  did  not 
know,  or  did  not  consider,  that  in  such  guise 
great  wisdom  walks  oftenest.  In  three  days  of 
varied  conversation,  relieved  by  the  guarded 
society  and  delightful  music  of  Angelica,  De- 
lorme, without  being  aware  of  his  defeat,  had 
yielded  up  to  Pare  the  secret  of  his  heart,  the 
fact  and  reason  of  his  disguise,  and  his  former 
acquaintance  with  the  eccentric  and  dissipated 
Gondy.  Whether  Pare  was  satisfied  with  his 
guest  no  one  could  have  discovered.  This  im- 
penetrable intellect  seemed  to  have  retained  for 
years  some  strange  and  terrible  secret,  which 
made  all  the  cmqis  and  guards  of  conversation 
miraculously  easy  and  familiar  to  him.  Never 
for  one  moment  did  Delorme  find  himself  alone 
with  Angelica ; the  guardian,  or  the  watchful 
nurse,  if  not  present,  was  at  least  in  sight. 

It  was  therefore  with  a peculiar  and  almost 
intoxicating  joy  that  he  seemed  at  last  to  have 
discovered  in  Angelica  a softening  manner,  and 
a certain  grave  kindness.  A week  had  passed : 
he  threatened  departure:  the  seams  of  the 
Belle- Mere  were  opening  in  the  sun.  Angelica 
looked  sad  when  he  spoke  of  leaving  Belisle. 

Delorme  wielded  a secret  power  of  attraction, 
the  result  of  long  and  perfect  culture  in  the  so- 
ciety of  superior  women,  which  Pare,  with  all  his 
penetration,  would  never  have  discovered  but  for 
its  results.  He  could  throw  into  his  manner 
and  conversation  a tone  of  that  sadness  which 
is  caused  by  unsatisfied  or  unrequited  passion. 
Personal  beauty  would  have  been  no  advantage 
had  he  possessed  it.  Superior  manners  con- 
ceded the  plainness  of  his  face.  He  knew  how 
to  stand  always  on  the  verge  of  intimacy,  with- 
out passing  the  limits  of  respect. 

The  womanly  instinct  of  Angelica  quickly 
made  her  aware  of  this  courteous  strife  between 
the  guardian  and  the  lover.  Adroitly,  in  an  in- 
nocent way,  she  enabled  Delorme  to  prolong  his 
visit.  A new  and  irresistible  fascination  had 
seised  upon  her  spirit  and  her  affection.  Alone, 
she  dreamed,  or  thought,  momently  of  him. 
His  presence  was  a delight.  He  had  become 
necessary  to  her  happiness;  possibly,  to  her 
existence. 


Driven  to  extremity  by  the  watchful  cunning 
of  the  nurse  and  the  guardian,  Delorme  at 
length  devised  a scheme  w hich  was  simple  and 
sure  to  succeed.  He  launched  the  Belle-Mere , 
and  completed  his  preparations  for  a homeward 
voyage.  He  then  wrote  and  gave,  unobserved, 
to  Angelica,  as  he  leaned  over  her  at  the  harp, 
a letter  discovering  his  true  name  and  condition, 
the  causes  of  his  singular  voyage,  and  lamenting 
the  impossibility  of  declaring  his  passion.  An- 
gelica slipped  the  note  into  her  bosom,  and  gave 
him  a half  smiling,  half  passionate  glance. 

The  next  morning  early,  he  found  a note 
lying  on  the  floor  of  his  chamber.  It  assured 
him  that  his  love  was  returned.  Transported 
with  the  delicious  discovery,  he  resolved  at  once 
to  obtain  the  acquiescence  of  the  uncle. 

Doctor  Pare  showed  no  surprise  when  the 
enamored  Delorme  asked  a private  interview, 
disclosed  to  him,  by  showing  letters,  his  name 
and  purpose,  and  solicited  his  consent. 

It  happens  often  in  diplomacy  that  great 
caution  overshoots  the  mark.  Pare  refused  to 
acknowledge  that  he  exercised  any  control  over 
the  wishes  of  his  daughter,  as  he  called  her,  and 
assured  Delorme  she  was  herself  the  only  one 
to  consult.  The  modest  reserve  of  Angelica, 
her  cheerful  acquiescence  in  his  plans  of  watch- 
fulness and  caution,  had  deceived  the  uncle, 
and  he  supposed  that  she  would  Bhrink  from  the 
precipitate  declarations  of  a stranger  who  ap- 
peared under  a false  name,  and  had  no  advant- 
ages that,  to  his  eyes,  could  recommend  him. 
On  his  return  he  found  them  seated  side  by 
side,  holding  each  a hand  of  the  other,  and  ex- 
changing love-looks  in  pure  ecstasy  of  happi- 
ness. She  arose,  and  going  to  her  uncle,  threw 
her  arms  about  his  neck  and  kissed  him  upon 
each  cheek.  She  was  too  happy  to  speak; 
he,  pale  and  silent,  stood  dismayed. 

“Sir,"  said  he,  addressing  Delorme  in  a 
troubled  voice,  “ not  for  my  sake,  but  for  hers 
and  yours,  I would  have  prevented  this,  had  it 
been  possible ; but  since  it  is  now  too  late,  and 
the  evil  accomplished — for  I dare  not  now  in- 
terpose my  simple  will — come  both  of  you  and 
stand  before  me.” 

Pare  spoke  with  a Bternness  and  authority 
that  terrified  Angelica,  and  surprised  her  lover. 
They  rose  and  stood  before  the  old  man,  hand 
in  hand. 

“Iam  the  guardian,  the  second  father  of  this 
young  woman.  I give  her  to  you  on  the  con- 
dition of  an  oath : hold  up  your  right  hand  that 
you  may  swear  before  God." 

Delorme  mechanically  did  what  was  required 
of  him. 

“ Swear  that,  on  the  1st  of  May  next,  you 
will  leave  Belisle,  and  that  Angelica — who  will 
be  your  wife — shall  remain." 

He  hesitated,  but  a lightning  glance  from 
Paid  subdued  him,  and  he  assented. 

“ Swear  that  you  will  not  return  until  after 
the  1st  of  September;  that,  in  the  interval 
you  will  not  correspond  with  your  wife,  but  will 
write  only  to  me ; that  on  the  first  day  of  May 
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of  the  next  following,  and  of  every  succeeding 
year  while  I live,  yon  will  do  the  same.  Also, 
that  you  will  not  reproafcli  her  because  she  does 
not  write,  or  otherwise  communicate  with  you, 
during  these  intervals ; and  that  you  will  sign 
marriage-articles  to  the  effect  of  this  oath,  and 
bind  yourself  to  it  under  the  penalty  of  the  loss 
of  the  entire  fortune  of  your  wife.  Otherwise, 
Sir,”  added  Pare,  sharply,  “I  am  able  to  pre- 
vent the  marriage.” 

The  reason  and  affection  of  Delorme  revolted 
against  these  absurd  and  cruel  impositions ; h 
was  impossible  to  divine  their  motive.  He  re- 
flected. 

Angelica  released  his  hand,  and  stood  wait- 
ing in  silent  terror  the  result  of  this  interview, 
which  cast  a shadow  over  the  future.  She 
was  paralyzed  by  the  fierce  determination  of  her 
uncle.  She  had  never  felt,  or  seemed  to  feel, 
his  authority  until  that  moment. 

44  Take  time,  Sir,”  continued  Pard ; 44  reflect 
upon  what  I say.  Better  leave  Belisle  to-mor- 
row— to-day — while  it  is  not  too  late !” 

Angelica  rose ; her  eyes  were  dropping  tears. 
“ Do  not  send  him  away,”  she  whispered;  “it 
will  kill  me.” 

The  tears  of  his  beautiful  mistress  excited  a 
fever  of  anger  and  distrust  in  the  bosom  of  the 
younger  man. 

“What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this?”  said  he, 
with  unfeigned  wrath.  “Angelica,  why  does 
your  uncle  impose  these  strange  and  absurd 
conditions  ? Is  he  demented  ? Sir,  I owe  you 
respect  and  gratitude,  but  I am  nevertheless  a 
man,  and  not  to  be  trifled  with.” 

The  Doctor  made  no  reply. 

“I  will  go,  then.” 

Angelica  sprang  to  him.  “Consent,  con- 
sent ! — it  is  better  than  separation ! I am  power- 
less. I can  not  leave  my  uncle  except  under 
the  imposed  conditions.” 

“ Air.  Delorme,”  said  Pare,  with  a mournful 
but  severe  expression,  “you  have  been  hasty. 
As  for  my  daughter — Dare  I still  call  you 
daughter,  Angelica?” 

“Always,  dear  father,  since  you  have  been 
more  than  father  to  me ! You  know  I can  do 
nothing  that  you  disapprove ; but  I do  not  think 
it  right  to  impose  these  conditions  upon  him. 
If  I am  to  be  his  wife,  I must  obey  him  and  go 
where  he  desires.” 

“It  is  both  for  your  happiness  and  his.  I 
wish  only  to  secure  that.  Your  husband  will 
be  absent  a few  months  of  each  year.  In  that 
interval  you  will  remain  with  me,  as  you  have 
always.  May  I not  ask  it  from  you,  Angelica, 
as  a favor  to  met ” 

“My  house  will  always  be  a home  to  you, 
Sir,  ” said  Delorme,  in  a pleading  manner.  4 4 Let 
us  alternate : one  year  we  will  visit  you — ” 

44 It  can  not  be  so,”  replied  Pard.  “She 
must  be  separated  from  the  world,  and  alone 
with  her  uncle  and  nurse  during  that  interval.” 

A cruel  suspicion  flashed  through  the  mind 
of  Delorme,  but  a glance  at  the  pure  and  mourn- 
ful expression  of  Angelica,  who  had  token  the 


hand  of  her  uncle  and  was  drawing  him  gently 
toward  himself,  dispersed  the  vile  imagination, 
and  left  him  free  again.  She  held  out  her  oth- 
er hand  to  him,  still  retaining  her  uncle’s.  She 
brought  them  to  a sofa,  made  them  sit  down, 
and  seated  herself  between  them,  still  retaining 
their  hands  with  a gentle  but  irresistible  pressure. 

“Father,”  she  said,  44 1 love  and  I obey  you. 
Dear  William,  I love,  and  I will  hereafter  obey 
you.  These  loves  are  divided ; I wish  to  unite 
them.  My  duty  to  one  who  is  more  than  father  is 
not  less  than  what  I shall  owe  you  when  I am 
given  to  you  by  him.  Each  of  you  is  equally  just 
and  generous ; you  should  be  friends.  Give  Will- 
iam a good  reason  for  your  request,  ihy  father, 
and  he  will  listen  to  reason — will  yield — and  we 
shall  be  happy.” 

Pare  with  difficulty  resisted  the  appeal ; but 
Angelica's  heart  misgave  her  when  she  looked 
fronf  one  to  the  other,  and  saw  in  the  face  of 
her  uncle  the  same  sad  but  determined  expres- 
sion; and  in  that  of  Delorme  a second  flash  of 
rage  and  a glance  of  bitter  suspicion. 

Gradually  each  one  rose  and  withdrew  in  si- 
lence. Delorme  went  down  to  the  beach ; or- 
dered the  yacht  to  be  made  ready.  The  white 
sails  fluttered  in  the  breeze ; his  sailors  waited, 
and  colled  to  him  in  their  bold,  cheerful  voices, 
“Hurry,  Captain!  if  we  lose  the  breeze  it  will 
be  too  late  for  to-day  1”  The  dinkey  waited  at 
the  beach ; Delorme  stepped  in  and  seized  the 
oar ; he  did  not  dare  look  up ; wrath  and  grief 
had  taken  possession  of  him.  The  shallop 
clung  to  the  sand,  as  if  loth  to  leave  Belisle. 
Delorme  felt  the  burning  tears  dropping  from 
his  eyes  as  he  perceived  the  resistance  of  the 
little  boat.  He  hesitated — he  looked  up— An- 
gelica stood  before  him,  her  feet  covered  with 
the  white  foam  of  the  shore,  pale  as  the  ghosf 
of  departed  Hope. 

44  You  did  not  bid  me  even  4 good-by/  ” she 
said.  44 1 shall  not  live  long  after  this.  Rea- 
son tells  me  you  do  right  in  going  away,  but  you 
will  at  least  say  farewell.” 

She  held  out  her  hand.  He  kissed  it  gently, 
and,  looking  up,  saw  Pare  approaching  them. 
Anger  and  disgust  oppressed  the  unfortunate 
lover  when  he  met  the  keen,  firm  glances  of  the 
inflexible  guardian. 

44  It  is  better,  Sir,  that  yon  go,”  said  Pare. 

With  one  long,  lingering  look,  the  lovers  cx- 
ohanged  a silent  but  passionate  farewell.  It  waa 
a look  of  despair — almost  of  death. 

The  rough  seamen  were  alarmed  when  they 
saw  the  pallid  face  of  their  captain  as  he  came 
on  board.  Hastily  they  made  sail ; the  beau- 
tiful sloop,  leaning  gracefully  to  the  warm  land- 
breeze,  moved  out  of  the  harbor,  and  rode  free 
upon  the  long,  slow  waves  of  the  Atlantic. 

Angelica  stood  upon  the  shore,  in  the  light  of 
the  declining  sun,  gazing  motionless,  until  the 
white  speck  of  sail  lessened  and  disappeared  on 
the  horizon,  and  the  night  came  suddenly.  Even 
then  she  would  have  remained,  as  if  transformed 
into  a figure  of  stone,  had  not  the  nurse  and  Pare, 
by  entreaties  and  by  gentle  enforcement,  com- 
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polled  her  to  return.  From  that  hour  the  sun 
of  joy,  too,  seemed  to  have  set  forever  on  the 
house  of  Gondy. 

William  Delorme  reached  his  home  unhappy 
but  not  despairing.  He  had  reflected  upon  all. 
The  disposition,  the  personal  charms,  and  the 
winning  graces  of  Angelica  seemed  daily  more 
irresistible ; but  his  mature  intellect  and  pow- 
erful character  suggested  much  in  alleviation 
of  th6  grief  of  what  he  had  resolved  should  be 
only  a temporary  separation.  From  Charleston, 
where  he  left  the  sloop,  and  on  his  arrival  at 
New  York,  he  wrote  to  the  uncle  and  to  Angel- 
ica. The  one  he  addressed  kindly  and  frank- 
ly ; to  the’other  he  renewed  his  vows  of  fidelity, 
and  spoke  of  a better  time,  when  they  should 
meet  again,  but  fixed  no  period  of  return. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  fourth  month  after 
his  departure,  making  a rapid  journey  south- 
ward into  Georgia,  Delorme  crossed  in  a Ash- 
ing-boat  the  inlet  of  the  sea  that  separates 
Belisle  from  the  main  land.  Impatiently  he 
leaped  ashore  and  hastened  up  from  the  beach. 
The  house  seemed  to  be  deserted — the  doors 
and  windows  were  closed.  He  wandered  about 
the  place  like  one  in  a dream.  It  was  an  hour 
of  utter  desolation.  Plucking  a rose  from  the 
garden,  he  returned  full  of  anguish  to  his  ves- 
sel, and  again,  half-despairing,  crossed  over  to 
the  main  land. 

Pard  and  his  niece  had  gone  southward  to- 
ward the  plantation  of  La  Fond,  on  the  Florida 
border.  La  Fond  was  the  birth-place  and  sum- 
mer-residence of  Angelica. 

Pursuing  their  steps,  he  passed  from  one 
plantation  to  another  to  St.  Mary’s,  and  thence 
along  a less  frequented  way,  guided  by  those 
whose  hospitality  Pard  was  accustomed  to  en- 
joy each  year,  as  he  passed  on  to  his  plantation. 
At  length,  in  the  distance,  looking  across  an  in- 
terval of  level  land,  he  descried  the  large  log- 
house  known  as  La  Fond,  formerly  a border 
fortress  against  hostile  Indians.  Apart  stood  a 
village  of  whitewashed  huts,  inhabited  by  a col- 
ony of  happy-looking  French  and  Spanish  ne- 
groes, near  a thousand  in  number,  the  slaves  of 
Doctor  Mangin  Pard. 

The  proprietor  was  absent — had  left  La  Fond 
long  since.  The  arrival  of  a stranger  was  a 
holiday  at  La  Fond.  The  domestics  of  the 
household  crowded  about  him  with  kindest  hos- 
pitality. The  overseer,  a French  creole,  old> 
deaf,  and  seeming  almost  dumb  through  exces- 
sive taciturnity,  treated  him  with  marked  court- 
esy, but  replied  evasively  to  his  eager  questions 
in  regard  to  “Mam’selle  Angelique.”  The 
female  domestics  were  more  communicative. 
Maum  Judith,  Massa  Doctor,  and  Mam’selle 
Angelique  had  staid  only  a week  at  La  Fond. 
Mam’selle  was  ill ; the  Doctor  gloomy  and  si- 
lent They  drove  from  St  Mary’s  in  the  Doc- 
tor’s gig,  Maum  Judith  holding  Angelica  in 
her  arms.  The  young  lady  was  asleep  when 
they  arrived ; but  she  was  always  asleep  when 
she  first  came  to  La  Fond ; it  was  a kind  of  I 
“sleep  sickness,”  which  nothing  but  change  of  ! 


place  would  cure.  Twice  in  the  year  it  came 
upon  her,  and  it  had  been  so  from  her  childhood. 
Maum  Judith  knew  all  about  it.  A wise  woman 
and  a silent  was  this  “Maum,”  whom  nobody 
appeared  either  to  like  or  to  understand.  The 
young  lady,  they  said,  was  strangely  wasted  this 
season,  but  seemed  to  be  in  high  spirits  when  she 
woke  up  after  her  three  days  of  sleep  sickness, 
iu  her  little  bedchamber  at  La  Fond.  She  was 
gay — frolicsome ; never  talked  about  Belisle ; 
did  not  seem  to  care  about  it ; wondered  much 
when  any  one  spoke  of  that  place.  In  fact,  the 
dear  Mam’selle  was  a strange  creature,  and  had 
always  been  so.  None  of  these  domestics  had 
seen  Belisle  ; to  them  it  was  somewhere  in  the 
antipodes. 

The  passionate  and  sore-hearted  inquirer  was 
confused  and  troubled  by  the  accounts  given  him 
at  La  Fond.  Angelica,  seen  through  the  eyes  of 
Doctor  Fare’s  domestics,  was  not  the  Angelica 
of  his  heart  or  of  his  knowledge.  She  of  Bel- 
isle  appeared  a queen,  brilliant,  ardent,  and  re- 
fined ; somewhat  haughty  and  cold  to  inferiors, 
but  this  fault  concealed  by  benignant  and  grace- 
ful condescensions.  The  Angelica  of  La  Fond, 
on  the  contrary,  characterized  by  her  talkative 
housemaid,  seemed  rather  like  a rude,  some- 
what clever,  but  strangely  simple  and  untaught 
child  of  nature.  Of  books,  music,  conversa- 
tion, society,  they  declared  her  at  once  ignorant 
and  innocent  No  one  visited  at  La  Fond: 
when  strangers  came  the  Doctor  would  send 
his  niece  to  a small  plantation,  ten  miles  or  more 
distant,  on  the  savanna. 

Delorme  left  La  Fond  the  next  day  in  a state 
of  painful  uncertainty  and  self-distrust.  Had 
his  bewildering  passion  for  Angelica  deceived 
him  in  regard  to  her  character  ? He  feared  so. 
He  would  again  visit  Belisle,  and  observe  a 
more  guarded  behavior.  Parc,  it  might  be,  had 
perceived  that  his  imagination  more  than  his 
judgment  was  engaged,  and  had  endeavored  to 
gain  time  and  raise  difficulties  to  prevent  the  con- 
sequences of  so  rash  and  inconsiderate  a passion. 

While  he  indulged  these  humiliating  reflec- 
tions, his  passion  for  Angelica  seemed  to  die 
out  for  the  moment,  but  only  to  blaze  up  again 
with  greater  fierceness.  He  rode  slowly  and 
gloomily  back  to  St.  Mary’s.  The  singularity 
of  her  seclusion  in  a wilderness,  removed  from 
civilization,  for  so  large  a portion  of  every  year ; 
and  the  persistent  regularity  of  the  arrangement 
astonished  him  as  he  reflected  upon  it. 

The  region  through  which  he  was  now  pass- 
ing was  strangely  $hosen  for  the  summer  resi- 
dence of  an  heiress.  The  rivers  were  shallow, 
and  often  diffused  in  pestilential  morasses;  the 
thickets  and  streams  were  haunted  by  tigers  and 
alligators ; groves  of  magnolia,  and  all  the  rich 
luxuriance  of  an  almost  tropical  vegetation,  were 
not  able  to  redeem  the  country  from  the  curse 
of  solitude  and  unhealthiness.  It  was  a land 
of  fevers  as  of  flowers — of  malignant  beauty, 
where  the  airs  of  the  night,  perfumed  and 
poisonous,  oppressed  with  odorous  rankness  and 
deadly  warmth. 
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Remembering  that  the  1st  of  September  had 
been  fixed  by  Pard  as  the  time  when,  if  he  had 
married  Angelica,  he  might  return  to  her,  De- 
lorme resolved'to  pass  the  interval  at  St.  Mary’s, 
and  then,  at  the  appointed  hour,  return  again 
to  the  island,  and,  if  possible,  force  an  explana- 
tion of  the  mysterious  obstacles  interposed  be- 
tween himself  and  his  happiness. 

Slowly  the  days  and  weeks  dragged  their 
weary  length,  until  the  fateful  1st  of  Septem- 
ber. On  the  morning  of  that  day,  burning  with 
impatience,  but  still  fortified  with  a reflective 
caution,  he  set  sail  in  the  same  vessel  that  had 
taken  him,  on  his  last  visit,  across  the  inlet  that 
separates  Belisle  from  the  main  land.  He  saw 
the  white  house  of  Gondy  shining  afar  of£  like 
a star  in  the  first  beams  of  the  morning.  Joy 
prevailed  over  fear.  Even  though  death  awaits 
him,  joy  attends  the  lover  when  he  goes  to  his 
beloved. 

During  the  hours  that  brought  his  feet  once 
more  to  touch  the  fatal  sands  of  Belisle — sands 
which  had  delayed  him  to  prolong  that  passion- 
ate farewell — a dream  of  the  future  opened  over 
him  the  gates  of  Paradise.  The  ardor  lifted 
him,  diffusing  through  his  limbs  the  warmth  and 
power  of  an  immortal  passion.  With  this  fire 
smouldered  also  the  sullen  heat  of  an  inexorable 
resolve.  He  would  never  again  leave  Belisle 
but  with  her.  Life  itself  was  nothing  to  the 
strength  of  his  determination. 

Baffling  winds  delayed  the  vessel,  and  it  was 
evening  ere  he  reached  the  shore.  Angelica 
stood  there,  motionless,  awaiting  him.  As  the 
vessel  grounded  he  sprang  into  the  boat,  and 
soon  these  two  passionate  souls,  for  whom  there 
was  a choice  only  between  love  and  death,  were 
folded  in  each  other’s  arms. 

“I  knew  that  you  would  come ; I have  wait- 
ed each  day  for  you  here  since  I returned.” 

She  put  away  the  harsh  black  locks  from  his 
forehead,  and  they  drank  from  each  other’s  eyes 
the  sweet  intoxication  of  joy. 

Hand  in  hand,  as  before,  they  went  up  from 
the  beach.  Pare  was  absent.  They  did  not  re- 
member nor  distinguish  the  days.  During  a 
week’s  interval  of  delight  he  promised  he  knew 
not  what — every  thing — his  life.  He  was  a 
child — a slave;  he  would  conform  to  all  the 
wishes  of  Angelica,  and  she  would  abide  by  those 
of  her  uncle. 

If  Doctor  Pare  was  affected  by  very  powerful 
emotion,  when,  on  his  return,  he  found  Delorme 
an  inmate  of  his  house  and  the  betrothed  hus- 
hand  of  his  niece,  he  did  not  express  it.  He 
seemed  entirely  satisfied:  the  clergyman  was 
sent  for,  and  the  marriage  solemnized  in  the 
presence  of  an  honorable  company  of  friends 
and  neighbors. 

The  bridegroom  did  not  read  the  document 
signed  by  himself,  his  wife,  and  her  uncle,  on 
the  evening  of  the  marriage.  It  seemed  to  him 
the  foolish  eccentricity  of  a half-witted  guardian, 
who  had  not  long  to  live,  and  should  be  in- 
dulged. 

It  was  arranged  that  her  uncle  should  attend 


Angelica  and  her  husband  to  the  North,  remain 
there  until  the  succeeding  spring,  and  then  re- 
turn South,  taking  her  with  him.  He  was  old, 
in  feeble  health;  separation  from  her  would, 
perhaps,  hasten  the  effect  of  years.  His  society 
was  always  agreeable,  and  he  was  at  all  times 
humane  and  unobtrusive. 

Let  us  pass  over  the  interval  of  happiness. 
The  lovers  took  no  care  of  time ; they  lived  only 
for  each  other.  As  the  spring  approached  Doc- 
tor Pare  announced  to  the  circle  of  his  niece’s 
new  friends  and  relatives  in  the  North  that  he 
should  return,  and  that  Angelica  would  go  with 
him.  He  did  not  speak  to  Delorme  directly ; he 
wished  him  to  remember  the  agreement  without 
his  aid.  The  15th  of  April  was  at  hand ; Angel- 
ica began  to  droop,  and  was  continually  in  tears; 
Delorme  became  restless,  indignant.  Anger  at 
length  took  possession  of  him ; he  repented  his 
hasty  concessions ; he  endeavored  to  find  a flaw 
in  the  agreement.  There  was  none  that  his  ut- 
most ingenuity  could  detect.  He  must  forfeit 
his  honor  and  his  wife  her  fortune,  or  abide  by 
it.  On  the  day  of  departure  Pare  was  in  readi- 
ness, silent  and  patient.  His  niece  had  made  no 
preparations  for  the  journey.  The  rage  of  De- 
lorme was  irrepressible.  Angelica  fell  ill  with 
grief  at  the  necessity  of  leaving  him.  Still  the 
old  man  remained  inexorable. 

After  they  were  gone  Delorme  was  like  a 
madman.  Borne  away  at  length  by  uncon- 
trollable passion,  ho  pursued  his  wife  and  her 
uncle,  traveling  night  and  day ; but  they  had 
moved  on  as  quickly,  and  when  he  reached  St. 
Mary’s  he  learned  that  they  were  six  days  in 
advance,  and  by  that  time  on  the  plantation  of 
La  Fond.  In  his  heart  and  will  he  had  vio- 
lated the  agreement;  passion  had  made  him 
mad,  and  he  began  to  plan  violence.  He  would 
compel  her  to  return  with  him ; if  prevented,  he 
would  use  any  force  that  might  bo  necessary. 

The  ride  of  this  infuriated  and  suspicious  hus- 
band from  St.  Mary’s  to  La  Fond  was  like  a race 
for  life.  He  procured  a fresh  horse  at  every 
plantation  along  the  road,  pleading  business  of 
life  and  death.  As  he  threw  himself  from  his 
horse  at  the  door  of  the  log-house  of  La  Fond 
Pard  came  out  to  receive  him,  self-possessed 
and  calm  as  usual. 

“I  knew  that  you  would  come,”  said  the 
guardian ; “ but  I am  sure  you  will  return  when 
you  have  reflected.” 

“Not  without  her,”  he  answered,  hoarsely. 
“ Do  what  you  will  with  the  fortune  of  my  wife 
— your  avarice  is  welcome  to  that — but  none  but 
God  shall  take  her  from  me.  Lead  me  to  her 
instantly,  or — ” 

The  threat  died  from  his  lips.  An  expres- 
sion so  terrible  crossed  the  features  of  Pare' — a 
scorn  so  concentrated — Delorme  shuddered,  and 
his  courage  fell. 

44  Let  me  sec  her,  then— only  for  an  instant.” 

44  Impossible,  my  son.  As  you  are  a man  and 
a gentleman,  you  will  forbear.  Restrain  your 
passion.” 

A fresh  horse  was  standing  at  the  gate  ; the 
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unhappy  man  wavered,  yielded,  mounted  the 
horse,  rode  away  slowly ; arrived  at  St.  Mary’s 
in  a high  fever,  and  lay  for  weeks  unconscious 
or  delirious.  Doctor  Par£  was  at  his  bedside 
continually,  but  not  Angelica. 

Two  of  the  four  months  of  separation  had 
elapsed  when  Delorme,  confined  to  his  chamber 
by  excessive  weakness,  sent  for  Pard,  and,  with 
tears  and  deep-drawn  sighs,  begged  to  receive 
some  message  or  memento  from  his  absent 
wife. 

“ Doctor,”  he  said,  “ I shall  die  else.  You 
can  not  refuse  so  simple  and  natural  a request. 
If  I could  only  have  assurance  that  Angelica 
does  not  forget  me  ! You  are  a man  of  humane 
feelings  and  my  friend ; but  I see  no  proof  of 
reason  or  friendship  in  this  unnatural  and  ex- 
traordinary separation.  Sooner  than  again  for- 
feit my  houor — but  indeed  there  is  a mystery  in 
it  that  is  maddening !” 

An  explanation  seemed  inevitable,  but  still  it 
was  withheld.  With  wonderful  adroitness  the 
physician  succeeded  in  eluding  the  issue.  A 
week  passed ; the  health  of  Delorme  was  still 
precarious,  and  demanded  change  of  air.  Pard 
gently  reminded  him  of  his  agreement ; spoke 
of  reasons  that  time  would  disclose ; advised  a 
journey  to  the  North,  to  occupy  the  painful  in- 
terval. These  arguments  had  their  effect ; and 
before  the  impatient  husband  could  accomplish 
all  that  had  been  planned  for  him  by  Pard,  the 
1st  of  September  had  arrived. 

Angelica  met  him  at  Belislo.  She  was  in 
brilliant  health,  joyous,  and  more  beautiful  than 
ever.  She  wandered  and  grieved  at  the  change 
that  hod  taken  place  in  his  appearance,  and 
listened  with  astonishment,  and  even  with  dis- 
may, to  his  history  of  the  four  months  of  their 
separation. 

“ Have  I,  then,  truly  been  at  La  Fond  ? I 
thought  it  was  a joke.” 

“Your  uncle  says  so,  dear  angel ; but  I did 
not  see  you  there.” 

“ I have  no  recollection  of  La  Fond ; I have 
never  seen  it.” 

44  Pard  has,  then,  deceived  me.” 

“ Impossible ! he  is  truth  itself.” 

“ Where  were  you  the  third  or  fourth  week 
after  you  left  me  ?” 

“ I do  not  remember — time  has  elapsed ; ev- 
ery one  says  we  have  been  at  La  Fond.  After 
I left  you  I was  ill,  and  fell  asleep.  Only  a 
week  since,  upon  awakening,  I found  myself 
here  as  usual,  awaiting  your  return.  It  seems 
os  though  you  had  been  absent  only  a few  days. 
It  is  always  thus ; I lose  or  forget  four  months 
of  my  life  each  year.” 

“ You  did  not  tell  me  this.” 

“Did  I do  wrong  in  concealing  it  from 
you?” 

He  made  no  reply.  The  discovery  of  the 
mysterious  infirmity  of  his  wife  afflicted  him 
profoundly. 

“ Was  it  the  desire  of  your  uncle  to  hide  this 
from  me  ?” 

“I  think  so.” 


“ It  was  he,  then,  who  erred,  and  not  you.” 

Suddenly  the  recollection  of  all  that  had  been 
told  him  by  the  domestics,  on  his  first  visit  at 
La  Fond,  rushed  over' his  mind.  Angelica 
must  be  deceiving  him,  since  the  sleep  which 
she  described  endured  only  a few  days.  She 
would  certainly  remember  what  passed  during 
the  interval  of  more  than  three  months. * He 
left  her,  crushed  with  a vague  terror,  and  went 
at  once  to  Pare. 

“ She  has  told  you  of  her  affliction !”  said 
Pare,  wiping  the  cold  sweat  from  his  forehead 
— the  dreaded  discovery  had  been  made  sooner 
than  he  anticipated.  44 1 hoped  that  you  might 
never  know  it,  or,  at  least,  that  many  years  of 
happiness  might  come  before  the  discovery.” 

44  Vain,  foolish  old  man !”  muttered  Delorme. 

44  What  wrong  have  you  suffered  by  me,  Mr. 
Delorme,  that  you  find  me  vain  and  foolish? 
Do  you  mean  to  repudiate  your  wife,  since  you 
have  discovered  that  she  can  not  be  always  and 
at  all  times  with  you  ?” 

Delorme  eluded  the  home  thrust  by  replying 
that  he  loved  Angelica  no  less. 

“If,  then,  you  continue  to  love  her,  you 
would  still  have  taken  her  to  wife,  even  with  a 
knowledge  of  her  infirmity.” 

44  But  there  is  more  to  be  explained,”  said 
Delorme,  terrified  by  the  fearful  alternative  sug- 
gested by  Pare. 

44  Since  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  hide  the 
troth  from  you,”  responded  the  Doctor,  44 1 am 
ready  to  release  you  from  the  conditions  im- 
posed ; bnt  only  in  exchange  for  other  condi- 
tions.” 

44 1 will  submit  no  longer  to  your  complicated 
vanities  and  concealments.” 

44  As  I have  always  guarded  the  happiness  of 
my  niece,  I can  not  do  less  than  continue  that 
care.” 

There  was  a sincerity  in  the  manner  of  Pare 
which  checked  the  rising  violence  of  Delorme. 

44  What,”  said  he,  sullenly,  “ are  the  condi- 
tions which  your  wisdom  or  your  cunning  im- 
poses ?” 

“ That  she  be  subject  to  my  guardianship, 
and  not  to  your  commands  or  caprices  as  a hus- 
band, during  the  four  months  of  her  misfor- 
tune.” 

44  Explain.” 

“I  will  make  no  explanation.  You,  your- 
self, shall  be  the  judge  and  the  witness  of  my 
reasons.  Do  you  bind  yourself  to  these  condi- 
tions, with  an  honorable  release  from  the  oth- 
ers?” 

44 1 do.” 

44  Angelica  will,  then,  pass  the  summer  at 
Belisle.  May  I believe  that  you  are  satisfied  ? 
Will  it  be  possible  for  yon  to  await  the  issue, 
and  improve  the  interval  of  suspense  and  un- 
certainty for  your  own  happiness  and  hers  ?” 

44  You  impose  a difficult  task.” 

44  Early  in  life,  Mr.  Delorme,  I adopted  a max- 
im which  will  perhaps  commend  itself  to  your 
prudence — 4 never  to  allow  the  uncertainties  of 
the  future  to  overshadow  the  realities  of  the 
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present.*  While  happiness  is  in  the  grasp  a fool 
only  will  let  it  escape.  Is  it  better,  Sir,  to  lead  a 
life  of  enjoyment  or  one  of  fears  and  regrets  ?** 

It  wa9  a habit  of  Pare  to  conclude  important 
conversations  with  a maxim  or  a sententious 
question ; after  which  he  remained  silent  and 
impenetrable. 

By  a strong  and  continued  effort  of  will,  De- 
lorme held  in  check  the  painful  curiosity  which 
oppressed  him,  and  during  the  interval  devoted 
himself  exclusively  to  the  happiness  of  Angel- 
ica. His  reward  was  great : the  affection,  grat- 
itude, and  devotion  of  his  beautiful  wife  gave  to 
each  day  a color  which  surpassed  the  warmest 
hues  of  imagination. 

In  the  midst  of  this  happiness  the  dreaded 
1st  of  May  arrived.  On  this  day  he  saw  no 
change  in  the  mental  or  physical  condition  of 
his  wife ; but  on  the  evening  of  the  2d,  the  livid 
cloud  under  her  eyes  extended  itself  into  a pur- 
ple ring,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  3d,  as  they 
were  walking  in  the  garden,  she  leaned  heavily 
upon  his  shoulder,  and  fell  into  a slumber  so 
profound  that  it  resembled  death. 

He  bore  her  in  his  arms  to  the  house.  At 
his  desire,  Doctor  Pare,  assuring  him  of  their 
inutility,  tried  all  the  usual  means  of  resuscita- 
tion without  effect.  The  husband  became  seri- 
ously alarmed.  He  sat  by  the  side  of  his  sleep- 
ing wife,  watching  her  slow  and  regular  inspira- 
tions, during  the  whole  of  that  night  and  the 
succeeding  day,  taking  neither  food  nor  rest. 
Daring  this  time  he  observed  a gradual  change 
in  her  countenance.  The  features,  at  the  end 
of  the  first  twenty-four  hours,  became  suddenly 
rigid  the  entire  body  cold,  and  the  breathing 
imperceptible.  The  pupils  of  the  eyes  rolled 
up,  the  lips  became  white,  the  color  faded  from 
the  surface  of  the  body. 

It  was  in  vain  Pare  assured  Delorme  that  twice 
every  year  since  the  infancy  of  Angelica  these 
frightful  symptoms  had  appeared.  He  threw 
himself  upon  the  cold  and  rigid  form,  weeping 
and  calling  passionately  upon  her  to  return  to 
him.  During  the  second  day  the  violence  of  his 
grief  increased  to  such  a degree  that  Pard,  who 
feared  nothing  for  Angelica,  became  seriously 
concerned  for  her  husband.  At  length  he  was 
enabled  to  convert  this  sickening  terror  into 
hope,  by  pointing  out  to  him  the  signs  of  return- 
ing animation. 

A slight  warmth  diffused  itself  from  the  heart 
over  the  bosom,  and  with  a thrill  of  excessive 
joy  he  at  length  saw  the  rising  color  of  life,  fol- 
lowing the  warmth,  and  spreading  gradually, 
like  morning  light,  over  the  beautiful  form. 
Again  the  pupils  of  the  eyes  descended,  and 
breathing  recommenced  with  heavy  sighs. 

Pard  gently  drew  Delorme  from  the  bedside, 
and  the  mysterious  nurse,  Maum  Judith,  took 
his  place.  He  lay  down  upon  a sofa  and  fell 
asleep,  overpowered  with  fatigue.  Several  hours 
had  elapsed  when  the  Doctor  hurriedly  awakened 
him.  He  rose  and  went  to  the  bedside.  An- 
gelica was  sitting  up,  but  the  situation  of  the 
couch  had  prevented  her  from  seeing  her  hus- 


band as  he  lay  asleep.  He  came  a little  behind, 
half  blind  and  trembling  with  joy,  in  the  anti- 
cipation of  her  loving  embrace,  when,  turning 
at  the  sound  of  his  step,  Angelica  fixed  her 
eyes  upon  him  with  a stare  of  surprise,  and  gave 
a slight  scream  as  if  she  had  seen  a stranger  in 
her  room.  The  night-dress  had  fallen  from  her 
shoulders,  discovering  lines  and  tints  of  beauty 
such  as  Titian  might  have  striven  in  vain  to 
immortalize.  She  covered  herself  quickly ; and 
as  the  passionate  Delorme  threw  his  arms  about 
her  and  pressed  her  to  his  heart,  she  screamed, 
called  her  uncle,  and  fell  back  trembling  with 
astonishment  and  terror. 

“Oh,  uncle! — Maum  Judith!  What  man 
is  this?  What!  Go  away,  I say!**  she  cried, 
savagely;  and  with  her  delicate  hand  struck 
him  sharply  over  the  eyes.  The  blow,  dealt 
with  furious  energy,  brought  the  miserable  hus- 
band to  a sense  of  his  wretchedness.  His  wife 
no  longer  recognized  him.  She  was  mad. 

Pare  stood  motionless  at  the  foot  of  the  bed, 
regarding  with  deep  compassion  the  two  suffer- 
ers in  this  terrible  scene.  He  had  permitted  the 
presence  of  the  husband  in  order  to  satisfy  him 
fully  of  the  nature  of  his  wife’s  infirmity.  He 
now  went  to  Delorme,  took  him  by  the  hand, 
and  led  him  silent  and  heart-broken  from  the 
room. 

No  sooner  had  the  door  closed  upon  them 
than  Angelica  burst  into  tears. 

“Maum  Judith,  tell  Angelique  what  uncle 
meant  bringing  a man  into  her  chamber.  It’s 
wicked.** 

“ Soh ! It  don’t  know  its  own  husband  ln  ex- 
claimed the  nurse,  affecting  surprise. 

“Put  down  that  pitcher  and  come  to  me, 
Mauraa.  No  lies  now — Where  am  I ?” 

“ Soh ! The  poor  child  don’t  know  her  own 
house  ! It’s  Belisle,  chick,  Belisle.  That  gen- 
tleman is  Massa  William  Delorme.** 

“ This  is  Belisle,  is  it  ? William  Delorme  ? 
Who’s  he  ? Is  he  a doctor  ?** 

The  nurse  put  her  arms  about  the  angry 
beauty,  and  crying  and  laughing  assured  her 
again  and  again  that  Massa  William  Delorme 
was  her  own  dear  husband  ; that  they  had  been 
long  married,  and  that  soon  there  would  be 
“ a beautiful  white  picaninny — a little  massa  or 
missis  only  so  big.”  But  the  bewildered  An- 
gelica would  not  be  pacified,  and  her  anger  and 
amazement  increased  in  proportion  to  the  efforts 
of  the  nurse  to  abate  it.  At  length  she  sprang 
out  of  bed,  and,  flying  upon  the  negress,  beat 
her  until  her  mouth,  eyes,  and  nostrils  were 
smeared  with  blood.  Maum  Judith  shrieked 
for  help ; the  Doctor,  who  was  walking  in  the 
garden  with  the  disconsolate  Delorme,  heard 
the  cries,  mingled  with  the  angry  voice  of  his 
niece,  and  went  to  the  rescue.  Angelica  burst 
into  a fresh  flood  of  tears,  and  threw  herself, 
half  dressed  as  she  was,  into  the  arms  of  her 
uncle. 

“ Uncle,  uncle ! that  wicked  Maum  Judith ! 
She  says  the  ugly  man  that  came  in  here  is  my 
husband !”  . 
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Doctor  Parti  soothed  his  niece,  and  for  the 
sake  of  peace  remained  by  her  while  the  trem- 
bling negress  completed  the  toilet.  He  then  led 
her  down  into  the  parlor,  and  telling  her  Maum 
Judith  was  a fool,  opened  the  piano  and  touch- 
ed a series  of  rich  chords.  Angelica  was  qui- 
eted with  this;  her  rage  subsided,  and  when 
Delorme  entered  the  room,  bowing  with  distant 
respect,  as  the  Doctor  had  instructed  him,  he 
thought  he  had  never  seen  a more  wonderful 
and  radiant  beauty.  She  paid  little  attention 
to  him,  seeming  to  be  entirely  absorbed  with  the 
music.  Delorme,  who  had  been  in  former  days 
a master  of  the  instrument,  went  to  the  piano 
and,  relieving  Doctor  Pard,  commenced  a ten- 
der melody,  which  Angelica  listened  to  with 
rapturous  admiration. 

“Never  touch  me  again  nor  call  yourself  my 
husband,”  she  said.  “Then  I will  love  you 
better  than  Maum  Judith,  that  horrid  old 
wretch.  She  lied.  I shall  beat  her  every  day. 
Uncle,”  she  said,  with  an  expression  perfectly 
feline,  like  a panther  pleased,  “I  like  Belisle.” 
Then  going  to  the  window  and  looking  across 
the  placid  bay,  over  which  a few  sails — black 
specks  in  the  white  noon  sunlight — were  mov- 
ing slowly,  a wild  cry  of  delight  burst  from  her 
lips.  “ Oh ! what  a great  river ! Uncle,  see,  see ! 
The  great,  wide,  beautiful  river !”  She  ran  and 
seating  herself  upon  his  knees,  stroked  his  gray 
whiskers  and  whispered  in  his  ear. 

* * No  matter  for  that,”  said  the  Doctor.  “Bel- 
isle is  as  much  yours  as  La  Fond,  and  you  need 
not  go  back  if  you  do  not  like  it.” 

Her  attention  was  suddenly  attracted  by  De- 
lorme, who  was  still  touching  the  keys  of  the 
piano  in  a negligent  manner.  She  went  to  him, 
and  placing  a hand  on  each  of  his  shoulders, 
“Come,”  said  she,  “that  is  good  music — bet- 
ter than  uncle’s.  We’ll  be  friends,  and  you 
shall  play  for  me  every  day.  Kiss  me — no,  no, 
not  that  way.  Give  me  a great  hearty  smack 
like  old  Jupe.  Uncle,  let  Jupe  come  to  Belise. 
I must  have  him.” 

****** 

Late  into  the  night  Pard  was  engaged  in  con- 
versation with  the  husband  of  his  niece.  The 
excessive  grief  of  Delorme  had  subsided  into  a 
profound  melancholy.  He  was  astonished  to  find 
that  the  beautiful  Angelica,  in  her  present  condi- 
tion, had  no  attraction  for  him.  She  was  a per- 
son unknown  to  him,  and  who,  notwithstanding 
her  extraordinary  beauty,  with  the  form  and 
features  of  his  wife,  had  none  of  the  intellectual 
and  tender  fascinations  of  the  true  Angelica. 
He  became  at  length  passive,  as  if  waiting  the 
arrival  from  a far  country  of  some  dearly  loved 
and  loving  friend.  He  thought  of  Angelica, 
even  in  her  presence,  as  of  one  absent. 

Pare  was  not  surprised  at  the  frank  avowal  of 
these  sentiments  and  feelings.  He  seemed  rath- 
er pleased  than  pained.  “ Your  love,”  said  he, 
“ is  then  of  a better  quality  than  usually  holds 
man  and  wife  together.  Whatever  we  may  be- 
lieve of  conjugal  affection  in  its  lower  grades, 
there  is  a bond  of  greater  power,  which  sub- 


ordinates even  the  body  to  the  soul — the  desires 
to  the  affections.  The  former  have  no  force  nor 
motive  unless  the  interior  self,  in  this  true  af- 
fection, gives  them  liberty — incites  them  to  the 
highest  manifestations.  Be  patient,  then — leave 
Belisle— occupy  yourself  in  business  or  travel — 
return  to  your  Angelica  when  she  is  ready  to 
receive  you.” 

“ She  does  not  behave  like  a lunatic.” 

“ No ; lunacy  is  a fever,  attended  w ith  a gen- 
eral or  partial  disturbance  of  the  nervous  func- 
tions. Angelica  is  in  brilliant  health,  and  has 
the  perfect  use  of  all  her  faculties.” 

“ What  namq,  then,  do  you  give  to  her  mis- 
fortune ?” 

“I  hardly  know — I have  a theory,  but  no 
knowledge.  It  is  an  isolated  case — but  one 
6uch  is  recorded  in  a century.” 

“Within  six  weeks,  or  two  months  at  far- 
thest,” said  the  husband,  4 4 Angelica  will  give 
birth  to  a child.  I shall  not  leave  Belisle  until 
the  completion  of  that ‘event.” 

“Perhaps  you  are  right,”  said  the  Doctor, 
reflecting.  “ Something  of  interest  may  occur 
which  will  require  your  presence.” 

The  conversation  turned  upon  the  early  life 
of  Angelica. 

“Her  mother,”  said  the  Doctor,  “was  very 
dear  to  me ; the  only  daughter  of  a brother  of 
mine,  who  died,  leaving  her  in  my  care.  An- 
gelica is,  then,  my  grand  niece,  though  I am  not 
yet  a septuagenarian.  She  married  Gondy  at 
my  house,  and  the  little  Angelica  was  bom 
there — an  event  which  destroyed  the  mother. 
Gondy  seemed  to  be  maddened  by  that  loss.  He 
lived  afterward  a life  of  excessive  dissipation. 
Maum  Judith  nursed  the  child.  In  her  second 
year  she  was  stolen  by  a Seminole  woman,  whose 
husband,  a chief  of  that  tribe,  had  been  shot  by 
Gondy  in  a quarrel.  We  pursued  the  woman 
with  dogs,  and  found  her,  after  a chase  of  ninety 
miles,  which  she  had  traveled  in  a week,  bear- 
ing two  children  at  her  back,  over  savannas  and 
fields  of  cactus.  She  sat  exhausted  upon  the 
ground,  when  we  overtook  her,  with  Angelica 
in  her  arms,  and  her  own  child  lying  dead  be- 
side her.  This  was  in  May,  eighteen  years  since. 
Angelica  seemed  to  have  acquired  a strange  at- 
tachment for  the  Indian  woman,  and  resisted 
with  outcries  my  efforts  to  remove  her.  We 
buried  the  dead  child  and  brought  the  woman 
home  with  us,  allowing  her  to  carry  Angelica 
in  her  arms.  When  we  arrived  at  La  Fond  she 
sternly  and  obstinately  refused  to  resign  the  child 
to  the  care  of  Maum  Judith,  insisting  that  the 
real  Angelica  was  dead,  and  that  this  one  was 
hers,  appealing  to  the  clinging  embraces  of  the 
'child  itself  in  proof.  Feeling  satisfied  that  she 
would  abscond  with  the  infant,  unless  continu- 
ally watched,  I took  it  from  her  by  force.  She 
disappeared,  and  was  soon  after  found  dead  on 
the  savanna.  It  was  proved  by  witnesses  that 
when  she  took  Angelica  away  her  own  child  was 
alive.  It  perhaps  died  of  exhaustion, during  the 
long  and  painful  flight  of  its  mother.  The  theft 
was  an  act  of  vengeance.  Since  that  time  An- 
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gelica  has  been  what  yon  see  her,  during  four 
months  of  each  year.  I succeeded  in  keeping 
it  secret  from  the  people  at  Belisle.  Her  father 
gave  her  up  to  me  during  the  wild  intervals. 
He  could  not  endure  her  presence  at  these  times, 
as  she  invariably  treated  him  with  disrespect 
and  even  with  violence.” 

Pare  drew  a long  sigh  after  this  explanation. 
He  seemed  to  have  relieved  his  mind  and  heart 
of  a grievous  burden.  From  that  time  Delorme 
became  intimate  and  friendly  with  him,  and  a 
bond  of  mutual  confidence  held  firmly  together 
these  mature  and  intelligent  souls.  They  con- 
sulted the  recorded  cases  of  insanity  and  mental 
aberration,  in  hope  of  discovering  a physical 
cause  for  this  wonderful  mental  revolution  in 
the  person  to  whose  happiness  they  had  devoted 
their  lives. 

Delorme,  an  imaginative  reasoner,  and  not 
without  belief  in  the  possibilities  of  the  super- 
natural, after  finding  parallel  cases  in  the  wri- 
ters of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries* 
suggested  the  idea  of  demoniacal  possession — a 
theory  which  Pare'  rejected. 

“Do  you  not  see,”  said  he,  “that  the  soul 
of  Angelica,  even  now,  is  hyman  ? Moreover,  I 
do  not  believe  in  demons.” 

The  daily  attentions  and  assiduous  kindness 
of  the  husband  made  a perceptible  and  growing 
impression  upon  the  wild  and  savage  nature  of 
his  wife.  She  soon  became  accustomed  to  his 
presence  and  conversation  ; but  her  intellect, 
though  not  puerile,  seemed  to  be  incapable  of 
culture,  and  her  heart  not  susceptible  of  love,  or 
even  of  its  frivolous  substitute.  Her  occupa- 
tions were  generally  childish  or  violent,  and  her 
nature  fitful  and  unstable. 

As  the  period  of  the  birth  of  her  child  ap- 
proached she  grew  more  and  more  intractable, 
and  repelled  the  kindnesses  of  Delorme,  almost 
with  fury.  The  event  itself  was  attended  with 
dyttochia  of  an  alarming  character,  endanger- 
ing the  life  of  the  mother.  Her  countenance, 
daring  long  continued  and  terrific  convulsions, 
underwent  marvelous  changes.  The  livid  ar- 
eolte  about  the  eyes  enlarged  and  contracted ; 
but  the  anxious  husband  and  Doctor  exchanged 
significant  glances,  when,  in  the  midst  of  her 
suffering,  the  patient,  seemingly  insensible,  ut- 
tered a few  words  in  the  natural  tone  of  the  gra- 
cious and  tender  lady  of  Belisle. 

Their  hopes,  high  raised,  were  suddenly 
banished  by  the  return  of  consciousness,  and 
the  wildness  of  the  savage  “changeling”  of  La 
Fond.  Then  followed  a general  diminution  of 
the  vital  forces,  and  the  fever  which  often  suc- 
ceeds a perilous  maternity. 

On  the  morning  after  the  first  tertian  parox- 
ysm, when  the  febrile  excitement  had  abated, 
her  countenance,  usually  wild,  stolid,  or  excited 
by  vehement  passions,  assumed  an  expression 
of  soft,  and  almosV  supernatural  beauty  ; her 
large  lustrous  eyes  flashed  with  the  fires  of  a 

* The  reader  maj  consult  Wlerua,  lib.  3,  cap.  19  and 
94,  de  praes.  Daem.  Glralduq  Cambrensi^Llpsius,  Zan- 
chias  et  id  genus  omno,  passim. 


triumphant  love.  She  recognized  her  husband, 
spoke  his  name,  rose  to  his  embrace,  and  fell 
forward  into  his  arms.  It  was  only  a moment- 
ary recognition. 

Words  are  wholly  inadequate  to  the  mysteri- 
ous struggle  which  then  commenced  in  the  phys- 
ical and  spiritual  nature  of  the  sufferer.  She 
had  given  birth,  daring  a period  of  insensibility, 
to  a male  child,  vigorous  and  healthy.  From 
the  moment  of  perceiving  its  existence,  her  pas- 
sions were  equally  divided  between  hatred  and 
affection  for  this  infant.  Maternal  tenderness 
and  yearning  alternated  with  repugnance,  the 
one  enduring  no  longer  than  the  other. 

“Maum  Judith — Mauma — take  this  horrid 
little  thing  away.  If  you  put  it  here  again,  I 
will  do  to  it  what  Jupe  does  to  the  chickens. 
How  came  it  here  ? what  is  the  matter  with  me  ? 
I must  get  up.  Mauma,  I will  beat  you.  Tell 
the  stranger  to  play  for  me,  I must  hear  some 
music.  Open  the  door  there.  Now  I can  hear. 
Ah ! If  that  picaninny  cries  so,  I must  have  it 
thrown  out  of  the  window.  Take  it  away,  you 
wicked  Mauma.” 

All  this  delivered  in  a sharp,  hurried,  and  ve- 
hement manner,  with  flashing  eyes  and  clenched 
hands,  expressing  rage  and  furious  resolutions, 
restrained  only  by  the  inability  to  move. 

Under  the  contrary  influence  she  would  call 
for  the  infant  as  earnestly  as  her  feebleness  per- 
mitted, and  the  languor  of  her  smile  did  not  abate 
one  line  of  the  two-fold  passion  of  conjugal  and 
maternal  love  that  lighted  it  from  within,  ns 
though  a silver  star  Bhone  through  from  the  in- 
terior of  a transparent  statue ; so  vividly  did  the 
spiritual  light  of  the  soul  send  out  its  burning 
rays  through  the  mask  of  the  face  and  the  win- 
dows of  the  eyes. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  convey  an  adequate 
conception  of  the  effect  of  these  wonderful  al- 
ternations upon  the  husband  and  the  uncle. 
Maum  Judith,  the  cunning  nurse,  lost  herself; 
twice  she  suffered  the  unfortunate  infant  to  be 
thrown  upon  the  floor  in  one  of  these  sudden 
revolutions.  It  became  necessary  to  remove  it 
from  the  house. 

Incredible  as  it  may  seem,  neither  of  these 
conditions  remembered  the  other.  I quote  from 
the  minute  and  copious  journal  of  Doctor  Pare. 

“ October  20.  No  change  in  the  general 
state : pulse  variable : in  the  normal,  or  Belisle 
state,  soft  and  regular,  except  from  four  to  six 
p.m.  At  six  p.m.  febrile  symptoms  increase: 
great  extension  of  the  areola . 
ft 

Can.  Ind.  gra.  x. 

8tr.  N.  V.—  gr.  J. 

Ext.  Gant.  q.  a.  pilnlaa  5. — Quinqute*  in  d. 

“ Indications  entirely  of  a cerebral  character : 
latent  irritative  meningitis  ? — masked  intermit- 
tent? 

“ Midnight . La  Fond  condition;  raging  an- 
ger at  some  trivial  cause : hysterical  alterna- 
tions ; fretfulness,  jactitation ; pulse  eighty-five, 
full  and  strong.  No  indication  for  depletion, 
ft 

Tlnct  Pap. — yfo  min.  In  aq.— Doa  f*j.— Decks  In  d. 
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The  fever  is  apparently  a consequence  of  the 
struggle  of  two  conditions.  Mr.  Delorme  sug- 
gests a hypothesis  accordant  with  his  philo- 
sophical views.  Were  I a believer  in  the  exist- 
ence of  a spiritual  organism,  or  soul,  distinct 
from  the  body,  and  controlling  it,  I should  con- 
cur with  him  in  the  opinion  that  the  La  Fond 
condition  is  caused  by  the  intrusion  of  a power 
not  native  to  the  body. 

“Proof.  The  gestures  and  language  of  the 
Angelica  a La  Fond  do  not  harmonize  with  the 
form  of  the  body,  which  is  uniformly  soft  and 
ovate,  of  the  purest  Caucasian  model ; the  feet 
and  hands  small  and  taper.  In  the  Belisle  con- 
dition the  form  and  the  actions  harmonize.  I 
find  it  hard  to  describe  this.  In  the  Belisle 
state  things  are  taken  hold  of  with  the  hand 
gently  extended  and  open,  the  palm  upward. 
In  the  La  Fond  condition  the  hand  reaches 
with  the  palm  prone,  like  the  claw  of  an  eagle. 

44  October  21.  Observed  to-day  that  for  the 
space  of  six  hours — from  six  a.m.  to  twelve  m. 
— a perfect  mental  and  moral  rapport  was  es- 
tablished between  Angelica  and  her  husband. 

44 N.B . He  has  explained  her  condition  to 
her,  as  far  as  it  can  be  explained,  and  she  sup-, 
ports  his  view  of  the  causes . 

44  Great  abatement  of  fever  this  day.  Appe- 
tite and  strength  returning  gradually.  Strength- 
ened the  diet  a little.  Chicken  broth.  Per- 
istaltic motions  regular. 

44  October  22.  During  the  whole  of  last  night 
the  La  Fond  condition  prevailed,  but  there  was 
little  or  no  fever.  In  the  La  Fond  condition 
the  teeth  are,  in  general,  firmly  set — the  mas- 
toid muscles  prominent — lower  jaw  inclines  to 
protrude — head  erect — eyes  aggressive  and  un- 
steady. 

44  At  six  a.m.  Belisle  condition,  or,  as  Mr. 
Delorme  phrases  it,  the  4 soul  of  Angelica’  pre- 
vailed, and  resumed  its  governance  of  the  body. 
Acknowledged  to  Mr.  Delorme  that  the  psy- 
chical hypothesis  is  the  most  simple  and  appli- 
cable ; but  I have  never  been  able  to  reconcile 
it  with  other  philosophic  views : besides,  the  to- 
tal loss  of  memory  from  one  state  to  the  other 
obliges  me  to  adopt  the  hypothesis  of  a double 
action  of  the  brain — each  lateral  lobe  performing 
an  independent  service,  instead  of  the  two  act- 
ing, in  the  usual  manner,  as  one  brain.  From 
this  cause,  I think,  arise  the  two  personalities 
of  La  Fond  and  Belisle. 

44  Was  struck  this  day,  more  than  ever,  as  I 
assisted  at  the  bedside,  with  the  astonishing 
physical  beauty  of  my  niece.  I am  sometimes 
conscious  of  a sensation  of  regret  that  the  frosts 
of  age  have  left  me  only  an  intellectual  percep- 
tion. Delorme  is  too  excitable : he  has  become 
pale  and  thin,  though  his  appetite  is  unusual. 

44  October  24.  To-morrow  will  be  the  first  full 
critical  period  of  the  fever.  The  struggle  be- 
tween the  two  natures  continues ; but  that  of 
my  niece — the  Angelica  of  Belisle — is  happily 
prevailing.  Delorme  passed  the  entire  night 
with  Maum  Judith  in  the  chamber  of  my  niece, 
observing  the  symptoms.  His  report  is  as  fol- 


lows: 4 Pulse  eighty- four,  with  abatement  to- 
ward morning.  The  La  Fond  symptoms  pre- 
vailed with  extreme  violence,  but  he  finds  no- 
thing either  of  madness  or  delirium.’  . 

“I  have  abandoned  the  hypothesis  of  a chronr 
ic  meningitis,  but  adhere  to  that  of  bicerebral 
activity,  giving  two  personalities.  (If  I were  to 
risk  a conjecture,  I would  say  that  in  the  La 
Fond  condition  the  left  lobe  prevails— the  right 
being  passive  or  paretic.)  In  snch  cases  ought 
there  not  to  be  a paresis  or  inaction  of  the  side 
of  the  body  corresponding  with  the  inactive  lobe  P 
I am  afraid  my  position  is  not  tenable  on  this 
point.  4 At  one  o’clock  in  the  morning,’  says 
Delorme,  ‘she  called  upon  the  “stranger,”  as 
she  styles  myself,  for  music.  I went  do wn  into 
the  parlor,  leaving  the  doors  open,  and  executed 
with  some  care  a favorite  air  of  Angelica’s  from 
Don  Giovanni.  There  was  a scream  and  a 
heavy  fall.  I rallied  up  stairs  and  found  my 
wife  lying  upon  the  floor  with  her  face  down- 
ward ; the  nurse  told  me,  weeping,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  prevent  it.  Angelica  had  listened 
a while,  and  then  fell  into  a strange  convulsion, 
daring  which  she  sprang  from  the  bed  and  fell 
prostrate.  I raised  her,  and  found  her  quite 
cold  and  insensible,  with  the  usual  symptoms 
of  an  approaching  change  of  state,  but  of  a slow- 
er and  more  permanent  character.  Since  then 
close  observation  has  enabled  me  to  detect  an 
internal  struggle  or  contest,  which  has  been  un- 
ceasing. The  areolce  of  the  eyes  alternately 
expand  and  contract.  The  irides  roll  up  and 
descend — the  pulse  varies  with  the  breathing, 
which  is  interrupted  by  sobs ; and  dream-tears 
roll  frequently  down  the  cheeks.  Were  it  not 
madness  to  attempt  to  penetrate  so  far  beyond 
the  ken  of  mortality  I should  say  that  the  soul 
of  ray  wife  contended  momently  with  its  antag- 
onist, with  tears,  entreaties,  and  vehement  strife, 
for  possession  of  its  mortal  tenement.* 

44  October  25 — morning . At  length,  after  a 
night  of  extreme  internal  suffering,  Angelica 
has  fallen  into. a natural  slumber.  Twice  I have 
been  called  to  her  bedside  by  Air.  Delorme  to 
observe  the  expression  of  her  countenance.  The 
hard  lines  have  vanished  from  the  mouth.  Her 
right  hand  and  arm — which,  in  my  judgment, 
are  extremely  beautiful — lie  extended ; palm 
flushed  by  a rosy  tint — the  hue  of  health — open 
and  upturned.  The  areola,  or  deep  discoloration 
of  the  orbits,  has  disappeared.  Breathing  slow 
and  regular,  interrupted  by  gentle  sighs. 

44  October  27.  Yesterday  I was  called  away 
from  the  island  on  professional  business.  To- 
day I arrive  early  in  the  morning.  Delorme 
gives  me  the  following  account,  which  is  the 
last  record  I shall  make  of  this  extraordinary 
case. 

44 ‘When  you  left  ns,  the  afternoon  of  the 
25th,  my  wife  was  still  sleeping  quietly.  I lay 
down  to  rest  near  her,  as  J had  had  little  sleep 
the  night  previous.  Soon  I was  awakened  by 
her  voice.  She  called  me  to  the  bedside.  44 1 
have  a presentiment,”  she  said,  44  or  rather  a 
conviction,  which  is  certainty,  that  the  change 
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of  character  and  the  intervals  of  darkness  and 
violence  which  yon  have  described  to  roe  will 
not  return.  During  this  last  illness — though, 
for  want  of  strength,  I have  not  spoken  of  my 
sensations  to  you  or  my  uncle — I have  retained 
a full  consciousness  of  the  dark  intervals.  It 
seemed  to  me  as  if  life  depended  upon  my  will. 
A yearning  desire  to  be  always  with  you  and 
the  child,  and  to  comfort  myself  with  your  pres- 
ence, was  the  motive  of  that  terrible  strife  with 
— I know  not  what  opposing  power — which 
seemed  to  thrust  me  away  from  you  into  dark- 
ness, and  a void  more  awful  than  death ; for  it 
was,  I believe,  a horror  equal  to  that  of  the  bu- 
ried alive.  Each  time  that  my  strength  failed 
the  dreadful  power  forced  me  into  the  void,  like 
one  who  is  borne  violently  away.  There  was 
no  measure  of  time — only  consciousness.  The 
cries  of  the  infant,  your  own  voice  and  foot- 
steps, music  that  you  and  I have  enjoyed — all 
these  were  helps,  and  seemed  to  aid  me  in  the 
struggle.  I know  it  is  past : we  shall  not  be 
separated  again,  nor  you  left  alone  and  wretch- 
ed as  heretofore.  Do  you  think  it  was  an  evil 
spirit  that  drove  me  away  ? Will  you  believe 
me  when  I tell  you  that  at  times  I felt  my  lips 
and  my  whole  body  moved  violently,  as  though 
possessed  with  a savage  instinct,  over  which  I 
had  no  control  ? This  was  the  beginning  of  re- 
covery.” ’ 

44  A happier  man  than  Delorme,”  continues 
the  good  Doctor, 44 1 have  never  seen,  though  the 
poor  fellow  is  emaciated  with  watching  and  anx- 
iety. Mem.  To  send  for  a silver  milk-bottle. 

“Maum  Judith  feeds  with  a spoon,  which  is 
bad.  The  youngster  is  to  be  named  for  hi9  un- 
cle. It  i9  noisy,  but  healthy.  I hope  the  La 
Fond  condition  may  not  have  injured  the  cere- 
bral organization  of  the  infant.  N.B.  1 have 
returned  to  my  hypothesis  of  a double  action  of 
the  brain.  Delorme  and  his  wife  are  intelli- 
gent, but  incapable  of  scientific  deduction.” 

So  ends  the  interesting  journal  of  the  good 
Doctor.  Readers  generally  will  side  with  him 
in  his  explanation.  It  is  rational,  and  avoids 
the  absurdity  of  supposing  that  the  soul  of  the 
Indian  child,  who  was  buried  in  the  savanna, 
passed  into  the  body  of  Angelica,  while  she  was 
asleep,  under  the  magnetic  influence  of  its 
mother. 


CIVILIZATION  AND  HEALTH. 
TTTRITERS  in  all  ages  refer  to  the  simplicity, 
the  health,  and  hardihood  of  their  fathers. 
In  an  old  English  pamphlet,  published  three 
centuries  ago,  the  writer  informs  us  that  then-a- 
days  44  the  old  manly  hardiness,  stout  courage, 
and  painfulness  of  England  was  utterly  driven 
away : instead  thereof,  men  receive  womanliness 
and  become  mice,  not  able  to  withstand  a blast 
of  wind  or  resist  a poor  fish.  And  children  be 
so  brought  up,  that  if  they  be  not  all  day  by  the 
fire  with  a toast  and  butter,  and  in  their  furs, 
they  be  straight  sick.” 

Writers  among  us  refer  to  the  agility  of  the 
savages  of  this  continent  as  an  evidence  of  ex- 


cellence lost  by  excessive  refinement.  They 
inculcate  the  belief  that  barbarous  nations  pos- 
sess very  great  energy  and  strength,  and  they 
lament  the  luxuries  of  civilization  as  a degen- 
eracy of  bodily  vigor  and  muscular  activity. 
Such  opinions  involve  a scale  of  descent  which 
would  tend  to  prove  that  every  generation  has 
less  of  every  thing  calculated  to  make  it  great 
and  good  than  the  last  preceding. 

Nations,  it  is  true,  do  sometimes  degenerate ; 
but  it  is  only  when  their  civilization  decreases, 
not  when  it  increases.  After  a nation  has  been 
swayed  by  the  impulse  of  one  mind,  or  excited 
by  the  stimulus  of  some  one  particular  point 
to  be  made  or  goal  to  be  gained,  there  is,  usu- 
ally, a corresponding  relapse — a falling  back 
even  below  the  last  point  of  departure : and  this 
it  is  which  strongly  marks  that  degeneracy  which 
follows  hero-worship,  and  which  characterizes 
retrocession  of  civilization.  Such  was  the  great- 
ness of  the  Spaniards  uqder  Charles  V.,  and 
the  French  under  Louis  XIV. 

An  absence  of  great  leaders  is  an  evidence 
of  general  information  and  high  mental  culture. 
The  dead-level  is  then  so  high  that  he  who 
would  soar  above  it  is  so  nearly  approached  by 
thousands  of  others  that  he  can  never  reach  an 
acknowledged  supremacy.  44  Small  objects  cast 
long  shadows,”  8Ays  Landor,  44  only  when  the 
sun  is  low  in  the  horizon.”  The  bodily  frame 
bears  a corresponding  elevation,  and  physiology 
proves  that  physical  strength  usually  keeps  pace 
with  intellectual  superiority.  That  there  are 
no  giants  among  a highly  civilized  people  is  be- 
cause they  are  all  strong,  and  he  who  pretends 
to  be  stronger  than  his  fellows  usually  finds  a 
superior.  Mummies  and  ancient  armor  indicate 
nations  of  dwarfs.  The  hand  of  a modern  war- 
rior finds  no  hold  in  the  hilt  of  an  ancient  sword, 
and  the  blow  of  a latter-days’  swordsman  would 
not  only  hurl  the  ancient  blade  into  the  air,  but 
would  palsy  the  arm  that  wielded  it. 

Civilized  travelers  among  barbarians  always 
come  off  best  in  contests  of  strength,  and  it  is 
only  among  such  that  great  physical  strength  is 
deemed  at  all  remarkable.  The  invigorating 
influence  of  civilization,  associated  as  it  is  with 
muscular  strength,  bodily  development,  and 
physical  endurance,  is  displayed  in  its  powers 
of  resistance  to  every  kind  of  adversity.  It  is 
generally  considered  that  continuous  subjection 
to  the  influence  of  hardships  indurates  the  sys- 
tem and  prepares  it  for  a better  resistance  to 
further  influences  of  the  same  character.  This 
is  a mistake.  The  only  reliable  resistance  to 
hardship  is  to  be  found  in  a well-developed  and 
sound  constitution.  An  individual  who  has 
been  reared  on  wholesome  food  in  the  pure  air 
of  a temperate  climate,  and  who  has  encount- 
ered just  enough  of  hardship  to  brace  and  not 
break  the  constitution,  is,  above  all  others,  ca- 
pable of  most  endurance. 

The  perpetual  superiority  of  the  natives  of 
temperate  climates  is  owing  to  the  formative 
conditions  there  which  develop  the  strongest 
constitutions.  Even  in  climates  to  which  they 
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arc  least  accustomed,  they  display  powers  of  en- 
durance amidst  the  causes  of  disease  which  slay 
thousands  of  those  who  are  habitually  subject  to 
them,  and  who  for  this  very  reason  are  lacking 
in  that  vigor  of  constitution  which  is  the  best 
safeguard.  The  native  of  the  tropical  climate 
may  endure  morejieat — nothing  else — while  the 
continuance  of  it  has  rendered  him  less  able  to 
stand  up  against  other  influences  fatal  to  the 
highest  degree  of  physical  strength,  in  which  an 
unacclimated  foreigner  is  his  superior. 

During  the  great  plague  at  Alexandria,  in 
1835,  the  French,  English,  Russian,  and  Ger- 
man residents,  who  were  exposed  to  the  cause 
in  its  fullest  intensity,  suffered  in  the  proportion 
of  only  Jive  per  cent.,  whereas  the  Arab  popula- 
tion suffered  in  the  proportion  of  Jifty-Jive,  the 
Malays  in  the  proportion  of  sixty-one , and  the 
Negroes  and  Nubians  in  the  proportion  of  eighty- 
frur  per  cent. — that  is  to  say,  falling  upon  the 
several  nations  in  close  proportion  to  their  gen- 
eral sanitary  condition,  the  attacks  being  low- 
est among  Europeans. 

TJie  highest  state  of  progress  furnishes  the 
standard  to  which  all  should  be  elevated,  pro- 
vided that  this  can  be  accomplished  without  in- 
volving the  rights  of  independence.  Selfish- 
ness and  barbarism  are  noxious  agents,  and  as 
such  they  should  not  be  tolerated ; for  it  is  nei- 
ther the  nature  nor  the  habit  of  the  human  sys-  i 
tem  to  become  so  accustomed  to  conditions  in- 
consistent with  the  highest  state  of  development 
as  to  be  unaffected  by  them.  Cleanliness  and 
refinement  bear  the  same  relation  to  each  oth- 
er in  the  progress  of  civilization  as  do  filth 
and  moral  uncleanliness  in  the  degradation  of 
uncivilized  communities.  The  connection  of 
cleanliness  with  civilization  is  every  where  man- 
ifest in  direct  ratio  with  mental  culture.  At- 
tention to  this,  however,  has  not  always  been 
equal  in  the  progress  of  nations.  Holland  seems 
to  have  been  in  advance  of  all  other  states  in 
observing  the  essential  necessity  of  cleanliness 
in  order  to  a healthy  progress. 

England  was  formerly  far  behind  Holland  in 
this  feature  of  civilization ; and  even  in  the  time 
of  Henry  VHI.  the  Sweating  Sickness  was  so 
generally  prevalent  there  as  to  be  called  the 
English  Sweat  Erasmus,  one  of  the  most 
learned  men  of  the  time,  deduced  the  causes 
of  the  English  being  continually  afflicted  with 
pestilence,  and  especially  "with  the  Sweating 
Sickness,  from  their  ‘‘totally  regardless  con- 
cern” for  the  aspect  and  the  condition  of  their 
dwellings ; and  reminds  them  that  a city  was 
once  delivered  of  a plague  of  long  continuance 
by  altering  and  cleansing  the  buildings. 

Previous  to  the  great  fire  in  London  the 
streets  were  so  narrow  as  never  to  have  the  sun 
shine  upon  them,  and  the  floors  of  the  dwellings 
were  usually  made  of  clay  covered  with  rushes ; 
and  these  were  never  renewed  except  by  the  ad- 
dition of  fresh  layers,  so  that  they  constituted  a 
porous  receptacle  for  every  species  of  filth.  The 
diet  of  the  common  people  consisted  mainly  of 
fish  and  beer.  There  was  no  provision  what- 
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ever  for  cleaning  the  streets ; hence  in  the  damp 
fogs  which  have  always  prevailed  in  that  climate 
there  was  ample  provision  for  the  worst  effects 
of  filthiness.  But  in  the  progress  of  civilization 
“ Sweating  Sickness,”  “Black Death,”  “ Havpt - 
| hrankheit"  (or  head  malady),  “Inflammation  of 
| the  throat” — so  rapid  in  its  course  that  it  was 
usually  past  recovery  in  eight  hours — “Lepro- 
sy” (or  tubercular  Elephantiasis),  have  all  dis- 
appeared. Could  the  sanitary  rules  of  civilized 
communities  be  made  to  bear  equally,  the  list 
of  diseases  capable  of  being  dispelled  by  civiliza- 
tion would  be  much  increased. 

The  miserable,  degraded,  and  sickly  portion 
of  every  community  is  weak  in  proportion  as 
the  highly-cultivated  and  healthy  portion  is 
strong.  To  assist  the  weak  in  applying  such 
sanitary  measures  as  will  protect  mankind  at 
large  from  the  injuries  which  each,  in  a narrow- 
minded selfishness,  would  inflict  on  his  neigh- 
bor, is  therefore  both  rational  and  right. 

Wherever  misery  is  manifest  there  always 
exists  at  man’s  disposal  means  of  mitigating 
or  removing  it.  To  find  out  and  apply  these 
means  is  advancement  in  civilization. 

It  is  a common  impression  that  a great  mor- 
tality is  an  unavoidable  necessity  to  town  pop- 
ulation. This  is  far  from  being  correct.  If 
proper  attention  was  paid  to  the  sanitary  con- 
dition of  cities,  the  average  duration  of  human 
life  would  increase  in  like  ratio  with  their  pop- 
ulation. The  effect  of  civilization,  in  this  par- 
ticular, is  demonstrated  by  the  health  statistics 
of  Geneva,  where  they  have  been  continuously 
observed  and  kept  for  a longer  period  than  in 
any  other  city  in  the  world. 

Health  registries  were  established  in  Geneva 
in  1589,  and  they  are  regarded  as  pre-appointed 
evidences  of  civil  rights,  and  are  consequently 
kept  with  very  great  care. 

The  registration  includes  the  name  of  the  dis- 
ease which  has  caused  death,  entered  by  a dis- 
trict physician,  who  is  charged  by  the  state  with 
the  inspection  of  every  person  who  dies  within 
his  district.  A table  is  made  up  from  certifi- 
cates, setting  forth  the  nature  of  the  disease, 
specification  of  the  symptoms,  and  observations 
required  to  be  made  by  the  private  physician 
who  may  have  had  the  care  of  the  deceased. 
The  increase  of  population  has  been  followed 
by  a proportionate  increase  in  the  duration  of 
life.  In  the  year  1589  the  population  was 
13,000,  and  the  probabilities  of  life  were,  to 
every  individual  bom,  eight  years  seven  months 
and  twenty-six  days.  In  the  seventeenth  centu- 
ry the  population  increased  to  17,000,  and  the 
probabilities  of  life  to  thirteen  years  three 
months  and  sixteen  days — and  so  on  continu- 
I ously.  From  1814  to  1833,  the  population  be- 
[ ing  from  24,158  to  27,177,  the  probabilities  of 
life  for  every  individual  bom  were  forty -five 
years  and  twenty-nine  days.  The  proportion  of 
births  is  reduced,  but  a larger  number  of  them 
are  preserved,  so  that  the  proportion  of  adult 
population  increases.  In  the  early  periods,  the 
excessive  mortality  was  accompanied  by  a corre- 
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gponding  fruitfulness.  In  the  last  ten  years  of 
the  seventeenth  century  a marriage  averaged  a 
fraction  over  five  births,  and  the  probable  dura- 
tion of  life  was  less  than  twenty  years. 

At  the  end  of  the  last  century  a marriage  pro- 
duced less  than  three  children,  and  the  prob- 
abilities of  life  exceeded  thirty -two  years.  At 
the  present  time  a marriage  produces  only  two 
and  a half  children,  and  the  probability  of  life 
is  nearly  forty-six  years.  The  degree  of  civili- 
sation in  Geneva,  as  applied  to  the  whole  pop- 
ulation, probably  exceeds  that  of  any  other  city 
in  the  world.  The  science  of  public  health  is 
more  thought  of  and  better  attended  to  than  any 
where  else.  In  an  establishment  for  the  care 
of  orphans,  taken  from  the  poorest  classes,  out 
of  eighty-six  reared  in  twenty-four  years,  only  ome 
died  These  orphans  were  all  taken  from  the 
poor. 

It  is  frequently  remarked  that  the  luxuries  of 
the  rich  and  the  miseries  of  the  poor  equalise 
the  scale  of  happiness  by  being  alike  deleterious 
to  health.  But  if  we  consider  how  very  small 
must  be  the  proportion  of  deaths  from  actual 
poverty,  as  compared  with  the  number  from  oth- 
er and  removable  causes,  and  apply  the  same 
rule  to  country  population  where  the  proportion 
of  poor  is  greater,  yet  healthier,  we  find  in  it  an 
abundance  of  evidence  of  other  enemies  than 
poverty,  which  occasion  the  excess  of  mortality 
in  cities.  The  worst  effect  of  poverty  is,  that  it 
leads  to  filth  and  neglect,  and  this  constitutes 
an  insalubrity  which  affects  the  whole  of  the  in- 
habitants. 

Personal  regulations  are  neither  just  nor  prac- 
ticable in  carrying  out  the  most  effective  meas- 
ures for  the  promotion' of  health  in  populous 
communities.  They  undermine  self-respect,  and 
destroy  self-direction ; they  are  inconsistent  with 
independence  and  the  spirit  of  manliness  which 
civilization,  in  every  aspect,  inculcates. 

Contact  with  well -cleaned  streets  and  ex- 
ternal purity,  begets  a distaste  for  internal  filth 
and  degradation,  and  there  are  none  so  degrad- 
ed nor  impure  as  not  to  be  benefited  and  ele- 
vated by  association  with  cleanliness. 

• In  fine,  the  only  successful  barrier  to  the 
appalling  epidemics  of  ancient  times  is  to  be 
found  in  the  progress  of  civilization.  By  it  dis- 
eases, which  once  swept  the  human  race  before 
them,  are  now  either  buried  in  the  dust,  or  bar- 
ricaded in  the  corrupting  dens  of  lingering  bar- 
barism. 


THE  MIST  OVER  THE  VALLEY. 

MY  wife  was  dead.  I had  never  loved  her — 
I may  as  well  speak  frankly — never  loved 
her ; and  yet  for  her  sake  I cast  away  the  one 
priceless  pearl  of  my  life.  I think  every  human 
existence  has  its  moment  of  fate — its  moment 
when  the  golden  apple  of  the  Hesperides  hangs 
ready  upon  the  bough — how  is  it  that  so  few  of  us 
are  wise  enough  to  pluck  it  ? The  decision  of 
a single  hour  may  open  for  us  the  gate  of  the 
enchanted  gardens,  where  are  flowers,  and  sun- 
shine, and  air  purer  than  any  breezes  of  earth ; 
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or  it  may  condemn  us,  Tantalus-like,  to  reach 
evermore  after  some  far-off,  unattainable  good 
— make  ns  slaves  of  the  lamp  forever  and  for- 
ever. And  yet  we  seek  no  counsel.  We  stretch 
forth  our  hands  and  grasp  blindly  at  the  future, 
forgetting  that  we  have  only  ourselves  to  blame 
when  we  draw  them  back  pierced  sorely  with 
thorns. 

My  life,  like  all  others,  had  its  hour  of  desti- 
ny ; and  it  is  of  that  hour,  its  perils,  its  tempta- 
tions, its  sin,  that  I am  about  to  tell  you. 

I had  known  Bertha  Payson  from  my  infan- 
cy. She  was  only  a year  younger  than  I.  I 
can  remember  her  face,  far  away  back  among 
the  misty  visions  of  my  boyhood.  It  looked 
then,  as  it  does  now,  puro  and  pale,  yet  proud. 
Her  eyes  were  calm  as  a full  lake  underneath 
the  summer  moon,  deep  as  the  sea-— a clear,  un- 
troubled gray.  Her  hair  was  soft,  and  smooth, 
and  dark.  She  wore  it  plainly  banded  away 
from  her  large,  thoughtful  forehead.  The  pure 
yet  healthful  white  of  her  complexion  contrast- 
ed only  with  her  eyes,  her  hair,  her  clearly  de- 
fined, arching  brows,  and  one  line  of  red  mark- 
ing the  thin,  flexile  lips.  It  was  relieved  by  no 
other  trace  of  color,  even  in  the  cheeks. 

I have  not  painted  for  you  a beauty,  and  yet 
I think  now  that  Bertha  Payson  had  the  noblest 
female  face  my  eyes  ever  rested  on. 

Her  figure  was  tall,  and  lithe,  and  slender; 
her  voice  clear,  low,  and  musical.  From  my 
earliest  boyhood  she  had  seemed  to  me  like  some 
guardian  saint,  pure  enough  for  worship,  but, 
for  a long  time  I had  thought,  not  warm  enough 
for  love. 

She  was  twenty  before  I began  to  understand 
her  better.  I had  just  graduated  at  Harvard, 
and  I came  home — perhaps  a little  less  dogmat- 
ic and  conceited  than  the-  majority  of  newly- 
fledged  A.B.’s — full  of  lofty  aspirations,  gener- 
ous purposes,  and  romantic  dreams.  I was 
prepared  to  fall  in  love,  but  I never  thought  of 
loving  quiet  Bertha  Payson,  ray  next  neighbor's 
daughter.  The  ideal  lady  of  my  fancy  was  for 
prettier — a fairy  creature,  with  the  golden  hair 
and  starry  eyes  of  Tennyson's  dream — an 
“Aliy,  feiry  Lilian, 

Flitting,  fairy  Lilian." 

And  yet,  in  the  mean  time,  I looked  forward 
with  pleasure  to  Bertha's  companionship.  To 
talk  with  her  always  brought  out  “ the  most  of 
Heaven  I had  in  me."  There  was  nothing  in 
art  or  nature  so  glorious  that  it  did  not  take  new 
glory  when  the  glances  of  her  eyes  kindled  .over 
it.  My  mind  never  scaled  any  height  of  lofty 
purpose  or  heroic  thought  which  her  far-reach- 
ing soul  had  not  conquered  before  me,  and  so 
the  best  purposes  of  my  life  grew  better  and 
stronger  in  the  serene  atmosphere  of  her  ap- 
proval. 

Thus  it  came  about  that  we  were  daily  to- 
gether. Long  before  I thought  of  looking  at 
that  pale,  proud  face  with  a lover's  passion,  Ii 
think  I had  given  her  reason  to  believe  that  I 
loved  her.  What  other  interpretation  could  a 
woman  like  her,  so  pure,  so  single-hearted,  so  < 
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true,  hare  put  upon  the  eagerness  with  which  1 1 
continually  sought  her  society  ? I passed  the 
largest  portion  of  every  day  in  her  presence. 
She  was  an  early  riser,  and  often,  even  before 
the  summer  sunrise,  I went  through  the  narrow 
path  and  little  wicket  gate,  which  divided  our 
garden  from  hers,  to  persuade  her  to  join  me  in 
a ramble  in  the  delicious  morning  twilight. 

There  was  one  scene  of  which  we  never  tired. 
I have  never  seen  it  any  where  but  in  Ryefield. 
In  the  valley  of  the  Quinebaug  the  mist  rises  so 
blue  And  dense  that,  from  the  hills  overtopping 
it  at  a mile’s  distance,  it  looks  like  some  strange 
inland  sea,  whereon,  perchance,  Curtis’s  Flying 
Dutchman  might  take  his  long  and  wonderful 
cruise,  or  a phantom  Maid  of  the  Mist , sailing 
at  dawn  out  of  some  silent  cove,  might  cut  the 
phantom  sea  with  her  phantom  keel,  and  go 
back  with  the  sunrise  into  silence  and  shadows. 
On  one  of  those  o’ertopping  hills  Bertha  and  I 
watched  the  slow 'coming  of  many  a summer 
morning.  It  was  in  one  of  these  enchanted 
hours  that  I first  learned  that  a woman’s  heart, 
strong  and  passionate  as  it  was  pure,  slumbered 
beneath  the  calm  reticence  of  her  external  life. 

We  had  been  watching,  as  usual,  the  sea  of 
mist,  and  speculating  idly  about  the  phantom 
bark  and  its  strange  crew.  Then  we  stood  si- 
lent for  a moment,  Bertha  looking  out  over  the 
mist  and  I looking  at  her  dilating  eyes,  growing 
so  large,  so  solemn,  so  full  of  thought.  At  last 
she  turned  with  a sudden  motion — 

“Who  would  think,  Frank,  to  see  this  pros- 
pect now,  that  underneath  this  seeming  sea  lay 
smiling  the  greenest  and  loveliest  valley  in  Con- 
necticut? I was  thinking  how  like  it  was  to 
some  human  existences — men  and  women  whose 
outward  life  is  a vail  denser  and  more  impene- 
trable than  the  mist  over  the  valley,  screening 
the  throbbing,  passionate,  yet  silent  heart  from 
human  vision.  And  yet  there  comes  a time 
when  the  vailed  heart  will  assert  itself.  Bee, 
the  sun  is  rising  now;  the  mist  looks  like  a 
soundless  sea  no  longer ; it  is  beginning  to  curl 
away  in  golden  wreaths;  soon  we  shall  see  the 
fair  valley,  with  its  three  white  houses,  its  wav- 
ing trees,  and  its  little  becks  of  bright  waters. 
Some  time,  even  thus,  from  all  proud  hearts  the 
mist  will  roll  goldenly  away,  and  we  shall  see 
as  we  are  seen  and  know  as  we  are  known— if 
not  there,  there.” 

She  paused,  And  I looked  at  her  inspired  fbce. 
I did  not  wish  to*break  the  silence  which  fol- 
lowed her  words.  I started  and  led  the  way 
down  the  steep  hill.  After  a little  I looked 
round  to  see  if  the  same  morning  sunrise  still 
lingered  in  her  eyes.  I caught  my  foot,  in  some 
incautious  step,  against  the  roots  of  a tree  from 
which  the  spring  rains  had  washed  away  the 
earth.  I was  thrown  headlong  and  violently  to 
the  ground.  I was  stunned  for  a moment.  My 
first  sensation  ef  returning  consciousness  was  a 
pleasant  one.  I felt  Bertha’s  cool  hand  upon 
my  forehead.  She  had  run  swiftly  to  a neigh- 
boring spring,  and,  with  quick  presence  of  mind, 
had  saturated  her  handkerchief  and  mine,  and 


now  she  was  bathing  my  brow  with  the  water. 
I did  not  open  my  eyes  at  first.  It  was  so  pleas- 
ant to  lie  there  and  receive  her  gentle  minis- 
trations. At  length  I felt  her  place  her  ear 
close  to  my  lips.  By  a resolute  effort  I held 
my  breath.  I wished  to  try  her.  She  thought 
I was  dead.  She  did  not  shriek  or  moan,  only, 
as  if  against  her  will,  a single  cry,  low  and  sor- 
rowful, escaped  her — 

“Oh,  Frank,  darling,  darling!” 

I slowly  opened  my  eyes  and  met  hers.  There 
was  a look  in  them  I have  never  seen  in  any 
other  woman’s  before  or  since.  Then  I knew 
that  Bertha  Payson  could  love ; that  she  did 
love  me  with  a love  that  not  one  woman  in  ten 
thousand  could  even  understand.  I saw  that 
underneath  the  marble  her  heart,  her  passion- 
ate woman’s  heart,  was  flams ; but  it  was  flame 
as  pure  as  the  heaven-kindled  fires  on  the  altar 
of  the  God  of  the  Hebrews.  I knew  that  she 
loved  me,  and,  in  the  same  moment,  I knew 
that  with  all  the  might  of  my  heart  I loved  her 
— that  she  alone  was  the  one  woman  to  whom 
mind  and  soul  could  do  homage  and  say,  “I 
have  found  my  queen.”  But  I did  not  speak 
of  love  then.  I know  she  must  have  read  my 
glance  as  I had  read  hers ; but  she  only  said, 
very  quietly, 

“Thank  God  that  you  are  alive.  I must 
leave  you  now  to  see  about  getting  some  one  to 
take  you  home.” 

“No,  I can  walk  if  you  will  help  me.” 

I made  the  effort,  but  I could  not  rise.  The 
least  attempt  to  move  caused  me  such  exquisite 
pain  that  I began  to  think  my  injuries  must  be 
severe.  I said,  reluctantly, 

“I  am  very  sorry,  Bertha.  I shall  have  to 
let  you  go.  I see  it  is  impossible  for  me  to 
walk.” 

She  drew  a light  summer  shawl  from  her 
shoulders  and  arranged  it  so  as  to  make  the  po- 
sition in  which  my  bead  was  lying  a little  easi- 
er. Then  she  tripped  away,  and,  King  there, 
I watched,  half  dreamily,  her  light  figure  go 
out  of  sight  down  the  hill-6ide.  The  time  of 
her  absence  seemed  to  me  very  short.  Except 
when  I attempted  to  move  I felt  little  pain,  and 
never  had  my  soul  been  so  flooded  with  happi- 
ness. I loved  Bertha — I was  beloved  by  her. 
I felt  too  weak  to  speculate  about  the  future. 
I only  rejoiced  in  the  present. 

Soon  Bertha  returned  with  the  village  doctor 
and  two  or  three  sturdy  assistants.  Arranging 
a hastily-constructed  litter  they  started  to  bear 
me  down  the  hill.  At  the  first  jolt  the  motion 
caused  me  intense  pain.  With  a longing  for 
sympathy,  I stretched  out  my  hand.  Bertha 
understood  me,  and  laid  her  own  in  it;  and 
so,  with  her  whlking  beside  me,  I was  borne 
home. 

No  bones  had  been  broken  by  my  fall.  My 
injuries  were  all  internal,  though  not  dangerous ; 
but  my  convalescence  was  long  and  tedious.  In 
all  this  time  Bertha  was  like  an  angel  of  light. 
She  shared  with  my  mother  the  labor  of  nursing 
me.  She  read  to  me,  sang  to  me ; or,  when  I 
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liked  it  better,  sot  by  me  in  silence.  It  was  six 
weeks  before  I was  again  able  to  walk  oat ; bat 
in  all  this  time  we  had  nerer  spoken  of  love. 
With  all  my  soul  I worshiped  her ; bat  my  pas- 
sion was  too  rererent  for  light  or  hasty  utter- 
ance. I resolved  to  wait  until  I could  stand 
with  her  again  upon  the  hill-top  where  I had 
first  read  my  heart’s  answer  in  her  eyes. 

When  at  length  I could  go  out,  my  first 
visit  was  made  to  Dr.  Greene.  He  had  been  so 
kind  and  attentive,  he  seemed  to  take  so  mach 
pride  in  his  success,  that  I could  not  refuse  his 
invitation  to  take  my  first  walk  to  his  house, 
and  drink  a cup  of  tea  with  his  wife  and  a 
friend  she  had  staying  with  her.  It  is  with 
this  friend  only  that  my  story  has  to  do. 

God  knows  1 did  not  willingly  put  myself  in 
the  way  of  temptation.  How  could  I tell  that, 
sitting  that  summer  afternoon  in  Dr.  Greene*s 
quiet  parlor,  I should  find  a Circe  ? 

“Miss  Ireton,”  said  the  Doctor’s  deep,  sono- 
rous voice  as  I entered  the  room,  and  before  me 
rose  a young,  slight  figure,  robed  in  white,  with 
xtoses  on  her  bosom,  roses  on  her  cheek,  roses  in 
the  golden  hair  that  lay  in  long  ringlets  upon 
her  dainty  shoulders,  and  clustered  around  her 
proud  little  head.  Her  eyes  were  bright  and 
full  of  smiles ; dimples  played  at  hide-and-seek 
among  her  cheeks’  roses ; her  lips  were  full  and 
red,  and  her  complexion  wonderfully  clear,  with 
a quick-changing  color,  infinitely  charming. 
Nellie  Ireton  was  indeed  beautiful.  Some- 
times—-even  now,  out  of  the  darkness  of  death 
and  the  grave — that  face  rises  up  to  me,  and  I 
see  her  stand  before  me  once  more,  in  all  her 
witching  loveliness,  as  she  stood  that  summer 
afternoon.  If  you  had  seen  her  then  you  would 
have  thought  that  she  was  immortal — that  death 
and  change  could  never  come  to  that  form  of 
grace,  those  eyes  of  light. 

Miss  Ireton  was  a practiced  flirt.  It  was  not 
in  the  nature  of  things  that  any  man  could  love 
her  as  reverently  as  1 loved  Bertha.  She  could 
not  have  comprehended  Bertha’s  self-abnega- 
tion, her  heroism,  her  entire  freedom  from  all 
vanity,  all  desire  for  triumph.  And  yet  her 
dominion  over  the  senses  was  absolute.  I was 
a bom  worshiper  of  beauty.  I could  not  help 
admiring  the  airy  grace  of  her  movements,  the 
sparkling  changes  of  her  face,  the  smiles  which 
hovered  so  archly  about  her  lips.  Days  passed, 
and  no  fly  was  ever  more  hopelessly  entangled 
in  a spider’s  net  than  I in  the  meshes  of  her 
golden  hair.  At  first  I could  see  that  Bertha 
was  simply  incredulous  and  astonished.  Then 
a wild  trouble  began  to  darken  the  clear  gray 
of  her  eyes.  All  this  time  I loved  her.  A sin- 
gle tone  of  her  voice  had  more  power  over  my 
highest  nature  than  all  the  enchantments  of  the 
other;  and  yet  I could  not  break  away  from 
the  fatal  spell  which  bound  me.  My  senses 
were  intoxicated — steeped  in  delirium  by  the 
Circe.  Can  you  comprehend  the  enigma  ? Its 
solution  involves  the  history  of  many  a man’s 
marriage  besides  my  own. 

Just  at  the  right  time  Miss  Ireton  brought  a 


new  competitor  into  the  field.  In  n young  law- 
student  then  visiting  in  the  place  I found  a ri- 
val. Nellie  was  a good  tactician.  She  played 
us  off  against  each  other  most  adroitly,  until  we 
were  each  inspired  with  all  a gamester’s  eager- 
ness to  win.  Bertha  had  now  withdrawn  her- 
self from  my  society  almost  altogether.  Indeed 
I seldom  visited  her ; but  when  I did  I only  saw 
her  in  the  presence  of  her  mother.  Every  even- 
ing I passed  at  Dr.  Greene’s.  At  last,  in  one 
fatal  hour,  I found  Miss  Ireton  alone.  I pro- 
posed and  was  accepted.  So  far  had  my  mad- 
ness lasted;  but  when  I heard  her  faltering 
“Yes,”  when  the  golden  head  sank  with  fully 
as  much  triumph  as  tenderness  upon  my  shoul- 
der, when  I would  have  pressed  the  kiss  of  be- 
trothal npon  her  lips,  a cold  shudder  ran  through 
all  my  veins.  I closed  my  eyes  for  a moment, 
in  the  struggle  to  regain  my  self-command,  and 
there,  before  my  closed  eyes,  I saw  Bertha  stand 
as  she  stood  that  morning.  I saw  her  pale, 
rapt  face,  her  eyes  dilated  with  thought,  fixed 
on  the  mist  over  the  valley.  1 heard  her  in- 
spired voice — 

“ Some  time,  even  thus,  from  all  proud  hearts 
the  mist  will  roll  goldenly  away,  and  we  shall 
see  as  we  are  seen,  and  know  as  we  arc 
known.” 

Alas ! in  vain  had  the  mist  rolled  away  from 
that  proud  heart  of  Bertha  Payson,  showing  roc 
its  hidden  treasures.  I had  rejected  the  golden 
fruit  of  the  Hesperides,  lured  by  the  fair-seem- 
ing apple  of  Sodom ; and  now  I must  wait  vain- 
ly at  the  closed  gates  of  Eden.  We  have  but 
one  birth  and  one  death,  and  the  charmed  hour 
of  fate  comes  but  once  to  life. 

My  betrothed  was  speaking,  I roused  myself 
to  listen. 

“ I liked  you  the  veiy  first  time  I saw  yon, 
Mr.  Osborne;  and  I meant  to  make  you  like 
me.  You  see  I thought  it  would  be  more  diffi- 
cult, for  Dr.  Greene  told  me  you  were  more  than 
half  in  love  with  that  pale,  proud,  Bertha  Pay- 
son,  and  I meant  to  see  if  I couldn’t  make  you 
fancy  me  in  spite  of  alL” 

“ You  succeeded  only  too  well,  little  charm- 
er.” 

There  was  a mournful  truth  in  my  answer, 
which  her  light  heart  did  not  penetrate.  I do 
think  Nellie  loved  me,  or,  as  she  said,  liked  me, 
as  well  as  she  was  capable  of  liking.  Her  free- 
ly-expressed preference  was  fully  sincere.  I 
should  have  a true  wife,  as  the  world  reckons 
truth ; and  yet,  in  God’s  sight,  I should  be  un- 
married still.  We  two  could  never  be  made 
one. 

I made  haste  to  announce  my  engagement. 
I hurried  the  preparations  for  my  nuptials.  I 
felt  that  my  only  safety  would  lie  in  leaving 
Ryefield  as  soon  as  possible.  Now  that  the  ex- 
citement of  the  love-chase  was  over,  and  the 
yonng  law-student  had  subsided  into  the  quiet 
friend  of  my  affianced,  I could  not  conceal  from 
myself  that  I had  set  the  seal  to  my  own  mad 
folly,  and  condemned  myself  to  an  eternal,  yet 
unavailing  despair.  I carefully  avoided  any 
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opportunity  of  seeing  Bertha.  I would  not 
hare,  dared  to  trust  myself  in  her  presence. 

It  was  the  day  before  my  bridal.  So  far  had 
I traversed  my  path  of  thorns.  I rose  early 
and  went  out  of  doors.  One  more  walk  I 
would  have  to  the  hill  where  the  knowledge 
of  Bertha’s  love  had  come  to  me— down  whose 
slopes  I had  been  borne  with  her  hand  in  mine. 
It  was  September,  but  it  had  been  a cool,  damp 
summer,  and  the  verdure  along  the  hill-side  was 
still  fresh  as  in  June.  I climbed  it  rapidly. 
When  I was  within  a few  rods  of  its  summit  I 
looked  up.  A tall,  slight  figure  was  clearly  de- 
fined against  the  sky.  Should  I go  on  ? Dared 
I meet  Bertha  then  and  there?  I answered 
these  questions  to  myself  by  climbing  on  silent- 
ly and  quickly.  I could  not  help  it. 

In  five  minutes  I stood  at  Bertha’s  side.  She 
had  not  heard  my  approach.  Proud  woman  as 
she  was,  she  had  not  been  too  proud  to  weep. 
The  tears  glittered  heavily  on  her  long  lashes. 
She  made  no  vain  attempt  to  conceal  them. 
She  met  my  glance  steadfastly. 

“ Bertha,”  I said,  in  a choking  voice,  “ I did 
not  think  to  find  you  here.” 

44  Or  I you,”  she  answered.  44  See,  the  mist 
lies  os  heavily  over  the  valley  as  when  we  stood 
here  last.  How  little  the  scene  is  changed  1” 

44  And  how  much  every  thing  else  is  !*’  I in- 
terrupted her,  wildly.  44  Bertha,  it  may  be  mad- 
ness or  sin,  but  I must  speak.  I love  you  bet- 
ter than  my  own  soul.  I always  did  love  you, 
but  never  with  such  passion,  such  despair,  as 
now.  Is  it  too  late  ? Must  it  be  too  late  ?” 

She  looked  at  mo  a moment  in  wonder,  in 
sorrow.  Her  dark,  searching  eyes  questioned 
me.  Then  her  lip  curled. 

44  Would  you  be  twice  a traitor,  Frank  Os- 
borne?” 

“No!”  I answered,  impetuously.  44 1 would 
but  return  to  my  only  true  allegiance.  NeHic’s 
pride  would  be  wounded,  but  her  heart  would 
not  suffer  much.  And  you,  oh  1 Bertha,  you 
did  love  me — you  do  love  me.  Do  not  wreck 
your  own  life  and  mine.” 

44  Frank,”  she  said,  quietly,  yet  earnestly, 
44  this  is  worse  than  folly,  it  is  sin.  To-morrow 
you  will  be  the  husband  of  another.  What 
right  have  you  to  speak  to  me  of  love  ? True, 
I did  love  you  once,  but  that  dream  is  past.  If 
you  were  free  to-day  I could  not  trust  my  hap- 
piness to  your  keeping.  Forget  me,  or  think 
of  me  only  as  a kind,  well-wishing  friend.” 

4 4 19  there  no  hope,  Bertha?” 

“None!” 

But  I could  not  so  give  her  up.  The  hour 
had  come  I had  dreamed  of  through  my  long 
convalescence.  I stood  with  Bertha  again  upon 
the  hill-top  where  I had  meant  to  tell  her  my 
love.  I must  plead  with  her  a little  longer. 
Scarcely  knowing  what  I said,  I assailed  her 
with  wild  prayers.  I poured  out  my  very  soul 
at  her  feet.  But  she  only  looked  at  me  with 
her  dark,  wistful  eyes,  and  returned  the  same 
firm,  reproachful  No.  At  last  I was  silent.  I 
saw  it  was  of  no  use.  I had  myself  cast  away 


my  pearl  of  great  price.  I must  be  contented 
hereafter  with  the  glitffer  of  my  paste  brilliant. 

“Well,”  I said,  humbly  and  sorrowfully 
enough,  44 1 do  not  deserve  yon.  You  are 
right,  Bertha.  But  give  me  your  hand  once 
more,  as  you  did  that  morning.  Friends  claim 
that  much,  Bertha.” 

She  laid  her  fingers  in  mine.  They  did  not 
tremble,  but  they  were  vet 7 cold.  She  said, 
with  a deep,  pathetic  earnestness, 

44  God  bless  you,  Frank  Osborne ! I,  who 
know  you  so  well,  believe  that  you  are  sincere  in 
the  words  you  have  spoken  to  me  this  morning. 
But  you  mujt  think  such  thoughts  no  longer. 
Frank,  happiness  only  comes  to  us  in  the  right 
Your  duty  now  is  to  Miss  Ireton.  Fulfill  it,  I 
conjure  you.  You  have  a woman's  happiness  in 
your  keeping.  You  must  answer  to  God  for  h. 
I conjure  you  to  make  her  future  bright.  Trust 
nothing  to  her  light-heartedness.  I tell  you  no 
woman's  heart  is  light  enough  to  bear  up  under 
any  want  of  love  from  the  man  for  whom  she 
has  given  up  all  things.  Do  your  duty,  and  you 
will  find  comfort  even  yet  Good-by,  Frank.1* 

She  turned  away,  and  once  more,  as  on  that 
other  morning,  I watched  her  light  figure  trip- 
ping down  the  hill.  Her  step  was  firm.  Her 
heart  must  have  been  strong.  She  did  not  once 
look  back.  I watched  her  till  I could  see  her 
no  longer,  and  then  I turned  and  looked  moodily 
over  the  valley.  Already  the  mist  had  parted, 
and  before  the  sun's  fiery  eye  the  valley  lay  un- 
shrouded, undisguised,  as  our  souls  must  stand 
some  day  before  His  eye  at  whose  word  the  first 
sun  rose  and  the  last  sun  will  set.  I thought  of 
the  solemn  import  of  Bertha’s  words.  I had  in- 
deed a duty  to  do.  I could  lay  my  burden  of  sin 
and  punishment  on  no  other  shoulders.  It  was 
not  Nellie  Ireton's  fault  that  I had  turned  away 
from  Bertha  and  asked  her  to  be  my  wife.  J 
owed  her  my  life  now.  She  should  have  it.  I 
knelt  upon  the  hill-side.  I bared  my  forehead 
to  the  cool  breeze  of  the  September  rooming. 
I cried  out  to  Heaven  for  strength.  I think  my 
prayer  was  heard. 

The  next  day  I was  married.  We  left  Rye- 
field  at  once,  and  for  three  years  I did  not  re- 
turn there. 

I do  believe — thank  God  for  this  gleam  of 
comfort — that  I made  Nellie  happy.  In  her 
own  way  she  was  very  fond  of  me.  She  loved 
society,  mirth,  and  fashion.  She  had  them  all. 
I placed  no  restraint  upon  her  pleasures,  though 
I seldom  accompanied  her.  Often  she  has  re- 
turned from  some  gay  party,  late  at  night,  and 
found  me  sitting  alone  in  my  study.  She  would 
bound  into  my  lap,  at  such  times,  with  her  old 
childlike  abandon;  ttll  me  what  a fine  time  she 
had  had ; who  had  talked  to  her,  and  who  com- 
plimented her,  and  then  ask,  with  a comical  air 
of  self-satisfaction,  if  I was  not  proud  of  such  a 
handsome  little  wife. 

44  You  know  I am  handsome,  you  provoking, 
teasing,  clever  old  fellow,  now  don't  you  ?”  was 
usually  the  conclusion  to  her  harangue ; and  I 
would  always  give  her  the  confirmation  she  co'  - 
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eted.  Thank  God,  she  never  knew  how  lonely 
my  soul  was  in  those  days — how  my  heart  pined 
for  companionship — how  my  spirit  panted  for  a 
kindred  spirit  to  share  its  doubts,  its  triumphs, 
its  seekings  after  the  Infinite ! Thank  God  that 
the  lark  in  the  meadow  was  not  gladder  or  mer- 
rier than  she ! 

She  had  been  my  wife  more  than  two  years 
when  she  went  out,  one  bitterly  cold  night,  with 
her  fair  neck  and  arms  uncovered;  and  only  an 
opera  cloak  thrown  over  them,  as  she  drove  to 
a gay  party.  I had  remonstrated,  but  she  had 
pleaded  to  be  allowed  to  have  her  own  way,  and 
I never  could  bring  myself  to  cross  her  in  any 
thing — I,  who  could  never  look  at  her  without 
a remorseful  consciousness  that  the  heart  which 
should  have  been  hers  only  shrined  in  secret 
the  image  of  another.  I strove,  by  the  most 
lavish  indulgence  even  to  her  whims,  to  make 
what  compensation  I could  for  the  heart  devo- 
tion I could  never  give  her,  and  so  this  night, 
as  usual,  she  had  her  will.  She  did,  indeed, 
look  lovely  with  her  azure  satin  dress  falling  in 
such  graceful  folds  about  her  little  figure — the 
golden  curls  just  vailing  but  not  concealing  the 
snow  of  her  neck,  and  her  arms  gleaming  through 
misty  lace.  Most  men  would  have  been  proud 
of  her;  but  I had  known  one  woman  whose  sim- 
ple superiority  to  all  outside  decorations  so  far 
transcended  all  the  aids  of  dress  and  fashion 
that  I could  not  triumph  in  the  mere  beauty  of 
the  external. 

For  once  the  consequences  of  my  indulgence 
were  disastrous.  That  night  Nellie  took  a se- 
vere cold.  In  a few  days  it  settled  upon  her 
lungs,  and  then  medical  skill  was  of  no  avail. 
She  grew  rapidly  worse,  and  they  made  her 
grave  beneath  the  cold,  gray  sky  of  March. 
Through  her  illness  I had  been  a patient  nurse. 
She  died  with  her  head  on  my  bosom.  With 
almost  her  last  breath  she  told  me  that  I had 
made  her  very  happy.  When  I stood  over  her 
grave  I mourned  for  her  sincerely.  I would 
have  given  much  to  call  her  back  to  life ; nay, 
I would  have  been  willing — life  was  not  very 
precious  to  me — to  have  taken  her  place  under 
the  mould,  so  that  she  could  have  walked  forth 
again  in  her  youth  and  beauty.  And  yet,  as 
weeks  passed  on,  God,  who  judgeth  not  as  man 
judgeth,  will  forgive  me  if  a wild  thrill  of  joy 
did  sometimes  make  my  heart-strings  quiver 
when  I thought  of  the  love  of  my  youth  and  re- 
membered that  I was  free. 

After  a time  I went  home  to  Byefield.  I 
sought  Bertha’s  society.  At  first  it  seemed  to 
me  that  she  tried  to  avoid  me,  but  I persevered. 
I know  she  must  have  felt  to  the  core  of  her 
heart  the  sincerity  of  my  love.  Would  she  ever 
again  return  it  ? 

At  last,  one  night,  I asked  her  to  go  with  me 
the  next  morning  to  the  bill  overlooking  the 
valley,  where  we  had  stood  together  so  many 
times  in  other  days.  She  consented. 

We  went  up  the  hill  almost  in  silence,  and 
when  we  reached  its  summit  we  still  stood  si* 
lently  for  a time. 


At  length  I turned  to  her. 

( * Bertha,  there  was  a time  when,  as  the  morn- 
ing mist  roiled  away  from  over  the  valley,  the 
mist  rolled  away  from  your  heart,  and  I saw 
its  hidden  treasure,  your  love  for  me.  I have 
sinned  since  then;  but  oh,  Bertha,  I have  suf- 
fered. I loved  you  first,  last,  always.  With 
all  the  might  of  my  soul  I love  you  now.  Will 
you  take  me,  and  weave  the  broken  threads  of 
my  life  into  brightness  at  last  ?” 

She  looked  at  me  steadfastly  and  sorrowfully. 

“Frank,”  she  said,  with  a gentle,  pitying 
aspect,  “I  came  up  here  with  you  because  I 
knew  yon  wanted  to  ask  me  that  question.  1 
could  see  that  you  were  cherishing  hopes  about 
me  that  I ought  not  to  let  you  cherish  any  longer. 
It  is  all  in  vain.  I will  be  your  friend,  Frank, 
your  warm,  tender  friend,  but  the  day  for  any 
thing  more  is  past.  There  was  a time  w hen  I 
would  have  gone  with  you  to  the  world’s  end; 
but  you  yourself  made  my  love  a sin.  I could 
not  cherish  it  for  the  husband  of  another.  Frank, 
I conquered  it,  and  on  earth  it  can  have  no  res- 
urrection. By  the  wild  agony  of  its  death- 
throes  I know  that  it  is  dead — dead  utterly. 
You  can  never  again  kindle  the  life  in  its  cold 
corpse.  If  you  wronged  me  once,  I forgive  you. 
If  you  are  unhappy,  I pity  you.  On  earth  I 
can  never  have  a dearer  friend  than  you,  but 
the  flame  on  my  heart’s  altar  is  burned  to  white 
ashes.  I can  never  be  your  wife.” 

I looked  in  her  clear,  friendly  eyes.  An  an- 
gel’s pity  softened  their  glance,  bat  they  were 
not  once  cast  down.  I could  see  in  them  no 
shadow  of  hope.  I turned  away  from  their  wist- 
ful look.  I uttered  no  more  prayers.  I only 
clasped  her  hand  in  mine,  and  some  tears  I was 
not  ashamed  to  shed  fell  over  it.  Then  I let  her 
go.  Once  more  she  went  down  the  hill  alone, 
and  I was  left  upon  its  brow  to  straggle  with  the 
anguish  of  my  despair.  Oh,  Bertha,  Bertha ! 


Look  oat,  my  friend.  From  this  eastern  win- 
dow, even  now,  you  can  see  the  mist  rolling 
goldenly  away  from  the  valley  of  the  Quinebaug. 
Just  so,  I have  sometimes  thought,  I shall  one 
day  see  it  roll  away  from  the  valleys  of  the  Upper 
Country,  and,  perchance,  the  love  that  was  dead, 
when  I would  have  awakened  it  on  earth,  will 
have  its  own  resurrection  in  Heaven.  God 
knows! 


BIANCA  MILESI  MOJON: 

A BIOGRAPHICAL  NOTICE  BY  EMILB  8OUVE8TRK. 

MILE  SOUVESTRE,  the  Attic  philosopher, 
Ja  is  so  well  and  favorably  known  among  us, 
that  we  welcome  whatever  comes  from  his  hand 
as  if  it  bore  the  superscription  of  a friend.  His 
memoir  of  Bianca  Milesi  was  written  and  print- 
ed for  private  circulation,  and  sent  to  a few  per- 
sons in  this  country  whose  good  fortune  it  was 
to  know  personally  this  admirable  woman. 

The  friends  of  Bianca  Milesi,  in  limiting  the 
memoir  to  private  circulation,  must  have  been 
governed  by  the  modest  consideration  that  the 
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public  arc  not  interested  in  a merely  private 
character.  There  is  not  a word  in  it  to  give 
pain,  or  cast  reproach ; and  there  is  so  much  for 
general  edification  that  wfe  are  sure  of  doing  the 
public  a favor  by  opening  to  them  a book  to 
which  they  would  not  otherwise  have  access. 

We  can  not  apologize  for  enriching  our  do- 
mestic cabinets  with  a model-portrait  at  this 
period  of  our  biographical  literature,  when  the 
press  favors  us  with  histories  of  ward  politicians, 
when  the  public  devours  the  autobiography  of 
Mr.  Barnum,  and  the  pen  of  our  greatest  gen- 
ius is  employed  on  the  biography  of  an  accident- 
al President. 

Wc  therefore  quote,  for  its  grace  more  than 
for  our  necessity,  M Souvestre’s  introduction 
of  his  subject:  “We  have  not  to  do  here,”  he 
says,  “ with  one  of  those  personages  whose  pas- 
sage leaves  behind  a luminous  track  in  history ; 
but  private  life  has  its  own  models.  Besides  the 
public  Pantheons  destined  for  national  celebri- 
ties, which  of  us  has  not  his  domestic  Pantheon, 
where  he  delights  to  preserve  the  memory  of  he- 
roes better  known,  though  more  humble,  who 
are,  as  it  were,  the  holy  patrons  of  our  obscure 
pilgrimage?”  “By  the  side  of  the  great  epic 
of  humanity,  each  of  us  writes  his  Iliad  in  honor 
of  some  unknown  Achilles.  In  truth,  the  Achil- 
les are  less  rare  than  we  suppose ; and  there 
are  in  the  world,  thank  God,  more  lofty  souls 
than  high  renowns.  How  much  courage  is 
there,  how  much  devotion,  how  much  genius, 
which  wants  but  a pedestal  to  be  perceived  by 
the  whole  world !” 

But,  apart  from  the  pleasure  to  be  derived 
from  the  intimate  knowledge  of  a noble  nature, 
the  little  volume  before  us  has  additional  inter- 
est from  the  curious  insight  it  affords  into  the 
habits  of  domestic  life  and  female  education  in 
Italy;  and  from  the  beautiful  picture  it  presents 
of  maternal  devotion,  and  of  the  most  enlarged 
views,  and  the  most  untiring  exercise  of  Chris- 
tian virtues  in  the  heart  of  Paris,  where  we  are 
apt  to  believe  that  enjoyment  is  universally  the 
sole  object  of  existence,  and  an  amiable  courte- 
sy the  only  virtue  really  cultivated. 

There  is  a rank  growth  in  the  soil  of  Paris, 
and  that  virtue  must  be  of  a robust  nature  that 
is  preserved  intact  in  the  heart  of  it.  It  is 
among  the  perils  of  exiles  and  emigrants  that 
they  arc  removed  from  the  multiplied  domestic 
ties  and  home  influences  by  which  common  na- 
tures are  fortified.  If  we  must  believe  common 
report,  some  of  our  own  matrons,  who  would 
have  been  “content  to  dwell  in  decencies”  at 
home,  live  in  Paris  sans  peur , but  unhappily 
uot  sans  reproche . 

We  shall  see  what  a beautiful  life  can  be  lived 
there. 

Bianca  Miles!  was  bom  at  Milan  on  the  22d 
of  May,  1790.  Both  her  parents  were  of  the 
historical  family  of  the  Viscontini.  The  con- 
siderable fortune  of  the  family  was  secured  to 
her  father  by  a convenient  conventual  extinc- 
tion of  his  sisters. 

Bianca  was  the  youngest  daughter  of  Milesi, 


and  the  youngest  of  five  sisters.  She  was  sent, 
before  she  was  six  years  old,  to  be  educated  in 
a convent  in  Florence.  Here,  though  so  young, 
she  submitted  to  the  severe  conventual  routine 
of  duty  with  characteristic  fidelity,  and  here  she 
met  with  her  first  recorded  sorrow.  She  had  a 
sister  whose  turbulent  temper  so  tormented  the 
poor  nuns  that  they  transformed  her  name  Mi- 
lesi into  Malesi  (bom  for  mischief).  She  was 
treated  as  if  she  had  the  plague 

Shut  up  alone  in  her  room,  and  isolated  at 
church,  fasts  and  inflictions  of  all  sorts  were 
heaped  on  her  till  our  tender  little  Bianca,  hav- 
ing no  mortal  means  of  resistance  to  this  tyran- 
ny, clasped  her  hands  with  vehement  despair  and 
prayed  “that  God  would  strike  the  nuns  dead 
that  beat  her  sister.” 

The  discipline  of  unmitigated  punishment 
had  its  usual  effect  on  the  culprit,  and  she  be- 
came incorrigible,  and  so  looked  upon  herself 
repeating,  like  poor  Topsy,  that  “ it  was  not  her 
fault  if  she  were  wicked — she  could  do  nothing 
about  it  1” 

Happily,  there  was  a response  to  Bianca's 
prayer,  though  not  quite  in  the  direct  mode  she 
expected.  A political  movement  led  the  Milesi 
to  recall  their  children. 

While  they  were  on  the  return  journey  to  Mi- 
lan, under  the  conduct  of  the  abbd  attached, 
according  to  the  Italian  custom,  to  the  family, 
Malesi  threw  her  little  saint-sister  into  a parox- 
ysm of  despair  by  an  act  common  to  womankind 
since  our  first  mother  fell  in  love  with  her  own 
image,  as  she  bent  with  “inexperienced  thought” 
to  gaze  on  it  in  the  clear,  smooth  lake  of  Para- 
dise. But  the  convent  creed  had  taught  Bianca 
that  to  look  in  a mirror  was  a sin ; and  detect- 
ing her  sister  before  a glass  at  an  inn,  “she 
threw  her  arms  around  her,  weeping — terrified, 
beseeching  her  not  thus  to  expose  herself  to 
damnation !” 

Poor  Malesi  must  have  been  often  tempted 
to  repeat  this  sin,  if  she  really  became  the  sur- 
passingly beautiful  woman  we  have  since  seen 
her  represented  in  a picture  hanging  at  the 
bedside  of  another  sister,  in  her  splendid  palace 
in  Milan.  In  this  portrait  she  is  painted  as  a 
Magdalen. 

The  holidays  — the  bright  interregnums  in 
school-day  life  — the  happiest  epochs  of  child- 
hood— were  denied  to  these  little  girls.  “ When 
they  perceived  Milan  in  the  distance  they  shout- 
ed with  joy.  Bianca  screamed  out  the  names 
of  the  different  objects  she  recognized,  when  she 
was  stilled  by  the  abW,  who,  till  then  silent 
about  their  destination,  told  them  he  had  orders 
to  leave  them  at  the  Convent  of  St.  Sophia ; and 
there  the  poor  children  were  set  down,  without 
once  embracing  their  parents.”  Thus  were  the 
instincts  Heaven  bestowed  defrauded. 

The  girls  gained  nothing  by  their  change  of 
position.  If  possible,  this  religious  establish- 
ment was  worse  managed  than  that  at  Florence. 
Let  those  who  assert  that  there  is  no  advance  » 
in  the  world,  or  who  doubt  the  results  of  Prot- 
estantism, compare  the  teaching  of  the  pauper 
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children  at  Blackwell's  Island  with  the  educa- 
tion of  the  favored  classes  of  that  time  in  Milan. 
“The  school  hours  were  spent  in  reciting  Latin 
prayers,  reading  the  4 Lives  of  the  Saints,’  writ- 
ing out  copies,  or  learning  to  embroider  burning 
hearts  on  black  canvas!  As  to  moral  educa- 
tion, that  was  not  thought  of.” 

The  physical  education  of  the  convent  was  on 
a par  with  the  moral.  “The  vast  and  ill-fur- 
nished dormitories  were  never  warmed  in  win- 
ter ; the  water  froze  in  their  wash-basins,  but 
so  long  as  the  pious  exercises  were  performed 
the  superior  was  satisfied” — the  object  of  edu- 
cation was  accomplished — the  child  was  prepared 
for  the  part  the  woman  was  to  act.  “The  old- 
er boarders  practiced  that  adroit  hypocrisy  which 
was  then  the  basis  of  women's  education.  One 
of  Bianca’s  companions  was  a little  countess  who 
never  missed  any  of  her  devotions,  though  she 
was  already  carrying  on  an  amorous  correspond- 
ence with  a youth  outside  the  convent,  to  whom 
she  each  day  conveyed  her  love  missive  (and 
received  one  in  return)  by  a thread  dropped  from 
the  grating  of  her  window.” 

These  confused  notions  of  spiritual  education 
are  not  quite  exorcised  from  society.  We  heard 
of  a pious  teacher,  a few  days  since,  telling  his 
congregation  that  he  came  not  to  teach  them 
morality,  but  to  save  their  souls ! 

In  her  ninth  year,  Bianca  was  transferred  to 
the  Convent  of  San  Spirito.  Here  the  mate- 
rial wants  of  the  pupil  were  alone  provided  for. 
Lessons  were  given  by  masters  from  without. 
Each  nun  had  two  pupils  whom  she  taught  (all 
she  knew)  to  read  and  to  knit.  Bianca  and  her 
sister  were  confided  to  an  excellent  creature, 
whose  chief  occupation  was  to  repeat  to  them 
the  story  of  her 4 4 innocent  loves.  ” Nature  mas- 
tered conventual  tyrannies ! « 

The  pupils  ate  in  a great,  damp  refectory, 
where  each  nun,  besides  the  dishes  allowed  to 
all,  was  permitted  some  little  epicurism  of  her 
own  concoction,  which  she  shared  with  her  pu- 
pils. The  banquet-hall  was  lighted  by  a single 
candle  perched  on  a high  candelabra. 

This  convent,  too,  had  its  little  countess  en- 
acting her  clandestine  love-drama.  Like  Pyr- 
amus  and  Thisbe,  the  lovers  had  their  44  wall” — 
the  wall  of  the  refectory — and  corresponded  by 
means  of  rappings,  of  briefer  interpretation  than 
the  modern  spiritualists’,  as  love’s  vocabulary 
has  a most  significant  conciseness. 

The  innocent  Bianca  looked  on  without  com- 
prehension or  curiosity.  Her  original  charac- 
ter gave  another  direction  to  her  interests.  Na- 
ture escaped  from  conventaal  rule  by  a very  dif- 
ferent outlet.  She  delighted  in  difficult  tasks. 
Her  characteristic  enthusiasm  already  appeared 
in  a piety  which  manifested  itself  in  the  usual 
modes  of  the  Romish  religion.  She  endeavor- 
ed to  arrive  at  the  perfection  of  the  saints  whose 
lives  she  diligently  studied,  by  mortification, 
self-imposed  penances,  and  even  flagellations. 
One  can  hardly  tell  whether  most  to  deprecate 
the  absurd  impositions  of  the  religion,  or  to  ad- 
mire the  simple  fidelity  of  the  child. 
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The  faculty  of  veneration,  which  in  her  after- 
life was  beautifully  manifested,  now  came  out  in 
what  her  biographer  terms  44  naive  marvelings.” 

44  She  had  unqualified  respect  for  her  superiors, 
and  whenever  her  mother  and  sisters  visited  her 
she  went  into  an  ecstasy  over  their  beauty,  their 
elegance,  their  fluency.  Every  advantage  which 
would  have  excited  the  jealousy  of  a less  disin- 
terested spirit,  or  discouraged  it,  transported 
her  with  joy.” 

We  trace,  with  some  particularity,  the  course 
of  her  childhood,  as  it  illustrates  the  power  of 
a gifted  character  to  dispense  with  ordinary 
means  and  rise  by  its  own  nature.  The  ea- 
gle's egg  may  be  hatched  under  a hen's  wing,  but 
the  bird  will  soar  away  from  its  dull  nurse  into 
the  element  for  which  God  has  bestowed  wing 
and  courage. 

Prom  Ban  Spirito  she  was  transferred,  with 
her  sisters,  to  a certain  Dame  Gallina.  The 
advantage  of  this  new  position  seems  not  to  have 
been  the  lady’s  instruction,  which  was  limited 
to  magnifying  herself  in  the  eyes  of  her  pupils, 
and  to  thi9  end  she  perpetually  talked  of  her 
travels  in  England,  and  the  great  people  she 
had  known  there.  But  Bianca’s  mind  was  a 
precious  soil,  and  every  chance  wind  brought 
good  seed  to  if.  She  remembered  an  orchard, 
the  Eden  of  her  imagination,  where  Madame 
Gallina’s  pupils  were  permitted  to  rove  at 
pleasure — “she  recalled,  forty  years  afterward, 
certain  little  flowers  gathered  in  that  orchard.” 
She  had  also  a lively  remembrance  of  a summer 
passed  at  the  palace  of  Count  Trivalzi,  whose 
daughter  was  a fellow-pupiL  There  they  had 
access  to  the  chateau  and  charming  gardens  of 
Monza,  which  made  bo  deep  an  impression  on 
her  susceptible  mind  that,  when  she  revisited 
them  forty-five  years  after,  Bho  recalled  the  trees, 
and  waterfalls,  and  many  particulars  of  those 
happy  years  when,  to  use  her  own  words,  44  tout 
ce  qui  )>  la  is  ait  d son  regard  lui  sent!/ la  it  son  bjen ” 
(whatever  pleased  her  seemed  to  be  her  own 
property). 

It  was  at  Madame  Gallina’s  that  Bianca’s 
skill  in  devising  excuses  to  avert  reprimands 
from  her  companions  gained  for  her  the  honor- 
able sobriquet  of  44  Advocate.” 

She  had  no  occasion  to  exercise  her  office  in 
her  own  behalf,  for  she  anticipated  orders,  and 
exceeded  prescribed  tasks.  Though  the  young- 
est of  the  pupils,  she  was  always  intrusted  with 
the  superintendence  of  the  school  in  Madame’s 
absence. 

In  the  spring  of  1802  our  pupils  were  recalled 
to  their  father’s  house.  The  Milesi  family  ad- 
hered to  the  custom  of  their  country  among  the 
gentry;  that  being  to  confide  the  boys  to  an 
abbe  and  the  girls  to  a confidential  woman  who 
combined  the  offices  of  maid  and  governess,  and 
thus  relieved  the  mother  of  all  responsibility — 
as  if  man  could  separate  what  God  hath  joined ! 

Let  us  see  what  family  training  then  was  in 
Italy,  and  what,  for  the  most  part,  it  probably 
still  is. 

“ Blanche  and  her  sisters  were  admitted  every 
\ 
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morning  to  the  bedside  of  their  mother,  kissed 
her  hand,  and  did  not  see  her  again  until  din- 
ner-time, when  several  guests  were  always  as- 
sembled. The  children  were  not  admitted  to 
the  drawing-room  till  evening,  and  then  looked 
on  while  tarots  and  ombre  were  played.  On 
Sunday  they  took  a drive  on  the  Corso,  always 
accompanied  by  the  duenna.  The  eldest  sis- 
ter was  the  only  one  exempted  from  these  rules. 
She  occupied  separate  apartments  with  her 
grandmother,  Blanche  Yiscontini,  a groat  lady 
of  the  good  old  time,  who  knew  how  to  read 
and  write  just  as  much  as  was  necessary  to  de- 
cipher her  psalms  and  keep  a laundress's  ac- 
count; but  she  had  learned  from  the  world 
what  no  book  can  teach.  She  had  been  much 
courtod  in  her  youth,  both  on  account  of  her 
beauty  and  her  friendly  relations  with  Copnt 
Greppi,  then  Intendant-General.  Her  manners 
were  noble,  and  she  had  retained  great  kindli- 
ness and  amiability.  Her  whole  pleasure  con- 
sisted in  gathering  at  her  table  some  of  her 
friends,  the  youngest  of  whom  was  seventy,  and 
her  great  business,  every  morning,  was  to  ar- 
range with  the  head  cook,  Paolo,  the  dinner 
which  should  be  served.  For  this  purpose  the 
remains  of  the  preceding  day  were  brought  be- 
fore her,  and  set  out  in  a hall  appropriated  to 
this  sole  use,  and  she  gravely  reviewed  them 
with  her  aid-de-camp.  Each  time  that  she  de- 
cided on  a new  dish,  or  pointed  out  the  means 
of  preparing  an  old  one  for  a reappearance, 
Paolo  bowed  respectfully,  and  replied,  “///«*- 
trissima,  «,  farb  cost”  (Yes,  most  illustrious 
lady,  I shall  do  so.)  The  excellent  woman 
often  changed  her  resolutions,  and  gave  new 
orders  to  her  valet,  who  never  failed  to  approve 
every  change  by  the  same  salutation  and  the 
same  official  phrase.  This  grave  piece  of  busi- 
ness being  over,  the  old  lady  repaired  to^he 
drawing-room.  She  received  company  all  day, 
wity  either  a fan  or  a screen  in  her  hand,  ac- 
cording to  the  season ; and,  thanks  to  the  gen- 
eral habits  of  idleness  in  Italy,  society  never 
failed  her. ” 

Bianca  was  her  father’s  favorite,  and  she  re- 
turned his  love  with  all  the  tenderness  of  her 
heart.  He  died  in  1804,  leaving  the  poor  little 
girl  of  fourteen  inconsolable.  At  that  age  such 
a calamity  seems  to  end  the  world.  She  inher- 
ited a small  proportion  of  her  father's  fortune 
— the  son,  according  to  the  Italian  law,  taking 
the  bulk  of  the  property  — the  lion’s  share. 
Her  sisters  were  all  soon  married,  and  she  re- 
mained her  mother’s  companion.  From  this 
time  she  displayed  that  eagerness  to  know  ev- 
ery thing,  which,  her  biographer  says,  “was  the 
eternal  delight  and  eternal  torment  of  her  life.” 

She  spent  her  days  in  drawing,  reading,  and 
studying.  She  hod  “ an  accomplished  tutor 
with  whom  she  studied  arithmetic,  geometry, 
and  algebra.”  Her  reading,  under  his  guid- 
ance, embraced  history,  biography,  dramatic 
poetry,  and  a few  metaphysical  works.  She 
read  Hume's  Essays  and  Yolney’s  Ruins.  Her 
religious  faith  was  shaken  by  these  skeptical 


writers,  and  was  easily  overcome,  as  a faith  re- 
ceived on  dictation  is  liable  to  be. 

Her  mother,  charmed  with  her  daughter’s 
praises  from  distinguished  men,  did  not  trouble 
herself  about  the  revolution  that  was  going  on 
in  Bianca's  mind.  The  only  danger  marked 
down  in  her  chart  was  “ the  world,”  and  for 
worldly  pleasures  Bianca  had  no  inclination. 
Her  zeal  for  study  became  so  engrossing  that, 
“ grudging  the  time  allotted  to  her  brief  toilet, 
she  cut  off  her  hair!”  In  order  to  save  her 
money  to  buy  books,  she  wore  a cloth  dress  and 
coarse  shoes.  The  rational  objects  of  her  econ- 
omies, ultra  as  they  were,  are  edifying. 

She  limited  herself  to  bare  necessaries,  that 
she  might  have  the  luxury  of  a journey  over 
beautiful  Switzerland.  Was  this  young  girl  of 
the  same  species  with  those  whose  trimmed  silk 
flounces  do  scavengers’  duty  in  Broadway? 

Bianca’s  active  mind,  after  indulging  in  va- 
ried  pursuits,  was  concentrated  on  painting. 
Appiana,  a distinguished  Milanese  painter, 
“ felt,  as  did  many  others,  a paternal  tenderness 
for  this  eneigetic  and  charming  young  person.” 
He  volunteered  to  become  her  teacher,  and  per- 
mitted her,  as  he  did  no  one  else,  access  to  his 
scaffolding,  to  see  him  work  on  his  frescoes. 
She  had  the  temperament  of  an  artist,  and  the 
taste,  which,  we  rather  think,  like  many  others 
she  mistook  for  talent,  if  we  may  judge  from  por- 
traits we  have  seen  of  Sismondi  and  his  wife,  in 
their  house  at  Chene.  With  all  her  devotion  to 
art,  and  love  of  her  subjects,  she  failed  in  this  in- 
stance to  produce  tolcrablo  pictures.  But  if  Bi- 
anca were  no  painter,  she  had  genius,  youth,  and 
enthusiasm,  and  these  attracted  to  her  mother’s 
house  the  distinguished  men  of  Milan,  and  a long 
list  of  known  artists,  whom  M.  Souvestre  speci- 
fies. “One  of  these  asked  Bianca  in  marriage. 
The  yonng  enthusiast  replied  to  his  proposal  that 
she  would  only  marry  herself  to  art.”  Since  her 
faith  in,  religion  was  wrecked  she  had  trans- 
ferred her  worship  to  art ; and  courted  and  be- 
set with  flatterers  as  she  was,  she  found  it  im- 
possible, in  her  present  position,  to  give  it  that 
concentrated  devotion  which  alone  could  lead 
to  ultimate  success.  She  therefore  set  to  work 
to  persuade  her  mother  to  take  her  to  Rome^ 
and  the  mother — as  mothers  are  wont — yield- 
ed her  own  convenience  and  inclinations,  and 
went,  attended  by  the  faithful  abbe  The  gal- 
leries of  Pistoia  and  Venice  were  visited  on  their 
way.  They,  by  some  adverse  accident,  missed 
seeing  Alfieri's  monument  at  Santa  Croce  — 
poor  Bianca  was  inconsolable.  “The  great 
Italian  tragedian  bud  become  her  hero;  she 
had  adopted  his  opinions,  and,  with  him,  aspir- 
ing to  the  independence  of  her  country,  she  par- 
took his  hatred  of  all  foreign  domination.  At 
Rome  she  coldly  repulsed  the  kindness  of  Gen- 
eral Mioli8,  then  the  French  commander  there. 
In  spit©  of  this,  the  General  persevered  in  giv- 
ing the  mother  and  daughter  several  splendid 
fetes  at  the  Doria  palace.  But  the  fanatical 
admirer  of  Alfieri  would  not  respond  to  his  cor- 
dial and  graceful  courtesy,  and  maintained  a 
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haughty  coldness,  neglecting  no  opportunity  of 
expressing  her  detestation  of  the  authority  that 
governed  the  ancient  capital  of  the  world. 

General  Miolis  was  notified  that  she  was  cir- 
culating a violent  pamphlet  of  Alfieri's,  entitled 
Misogallo,  and  ho  kindly  warned  her  that  she 
was  playing  a perilous  game,  and  gave  her  fa- 
therly advice,  which  our  young  patriot  received, 
as  she  afterward  confessed,  “ insolently  enough.0 

“ But  when  afterward,  in  1821,  she  had  to  do 
with  Austrian  authorities,  she  rendered  justice 
to  the  good  sense  and  long-suffering  of  the 
French  General.” 

Bianca  obtained  at  Rome,  and  arranged  a 
studio,  at  great  expense,  and  worked  diligently, 
designing  at  night  and  painting  by  day ; but  she 
failed  in  attaining  the  seclusion  she  desired. 
Her  mother  had  her  salon — she  loved  society — 
and  friends  and  adorers  surrounded  her  daugh- 
ter. <k  The  engraver  Restrini  dedicated  to  her 
one  of  his  first  productions.  Canova  was  in- 
troduced to  her ; and  at  sight  of  the  young  art- 
ist whom  all  Europe  admired  the  young  enthu- 
siast burst  into  tears.  The  illustrious  sculptor 
manifested  a strong  interest  in  her,  and  their 
mutual  sentiments  ripened  into  a durable  friend- 
ship.” 

The  mother  and  daughter  made  an  excursion 
to  Naples,  and  there  were  received  and  feted  by 
Tassoni,  then  Minister.  At  one  of  Tiis  balls  Bi- 
anca danced  with  the  Queen.  The  next  morn- 
ing her  friends  crowded  around  her  to  congrat- 
ulate her  upon  this  rare  fortune;  upon  which 
she  said,  with  honest  simplicity,  that  she  really 
took  no  note  of  her  singular  happiness  till  she 
was  told  of  it. 

The  seclusion  she  had  sought  in  quitting  Mi- 
lan she  certainly  had  not  found  in  the  brilliant 
circles  of  Rome  and  Naples.  Madame  Milcsi 
sighed  for  her  home,  and  Bianca  entreated  to 
be  allowed  to  pursue  her  studies  at  Rome,  and 
actually  persuaded  her  mother  to  leave  her  there 
with  an  old  gouvernante  and  her  valet  de 
chambre.  This  arrangement  was  kept  a pro- 
found secret  from  her  great  acquaintance,  Ca- 
nova alone  excepted.  He  offered  to  her  use  the 
antiques  of  his  studio.  She  worked  fourteen 
hours  each  day.  Her  diligence  and  ardor  would 
hare  made  an  artist,  if  the  divine  afflatus  were 
not  essential  to  art.  • 

About  this  time  she  made  the  acquaintance 
of  a German  lady,  a student  of  painting,  in 
Rome.  Souvestre’s  portrait  of  this  lady  bears 
90  striking  a resemblance,  in  its  eccentricities 
as  well  as  its  genius,  to  our  own  celebrated 
countrywoman,  that  we  can  not  forbear  to  copy 
it: 

“ Sophia  Reinhard  was  one  of  those  mascu- 
line characters  that  make  their  way  without  be- 
ing obstructed  by  obstacles,  or  disturbed  by  ob- 
jections. She  had  secured  her  independence 
under  the  guardianship  of  a manly  austerity 
(so  to  speak),  which,  if  it  took  from  the  charm 
of  her  own  sex,  gave  her  some  of  the  privileges 
of  the  other.  Simple,  sincere,  un  pen  rude , 
she  had  in  her  progress  broken  down  the  little 


j barriers  that  rather  trammel  than  protect,  and 
she  had  allowed,  herself  all  those  decent  free- 
doms that  custom  alone  interdicts.’* 

One  is  tempted  to  ask,  is  this  Sophia  Rein- 
hard,  or  our  own  artist,  Harriet  Hosmer  ? But 
Miss  Reinhard  was  forty  years  old ; Miss  Hos- 
mer is  still  in  the  blossoming  of  her  youth. 

The  bold,  self-reliant  Sophia  charmed  the 
gentle  Bianca.  It  is  often  noticeable,  in  the 
strong  and  enduring  friendships  of  women,  that 
the  wants  of  the  one  party  are  supplied  by  the 
other.  The  one  is  par  excellence  feminine,  the 
other  has  a strong  admixture  of  the  manly  ele- 
ment. 

Sophia  returned  her  friend’s  attachment  loy- 
ally, and  she  dealt  sincerely  with  her.  “ You 
have,”  she  said,  “ retained  the  habits  of  a high- 
born young  lady.  You  love  society,  little  com- 
plimentary notes,  madrigals  a la  Franpuise , etc., 
etc.  All  that  is  incompatible  with  a serious  vo- 
cation. You  must  choose  between  the  world 
and  painting — between  the  rdle  of  an  idol,  fan 
in  hand,  and  that  of  a laborious  artist.  If  you 
would  arrive  at  a serious  result,  you  must  begin 
by  renouncing  social  sweets  (sucreries)y  and  per- 
mit yourself  to  be  treated  as  an  honest  creature 
absorbed  in  form  and  color.  You  must  seek 
criticism  rather  than  homage,  and  never  re- 
member that  you  are  an  illustrissima  e gentil- 
issima  signora .** 

Bianca  acknowledged  the  truth  of  all  this, 
but  her  incessant  activity,  her  ever-wakeful  cu- 
riosity, her  diffusive  benevolence,  and  (if  wc 
must  confess  it)  the  desire  of  pleasing  — which 
her  beauty  and  youth  justified-— did  not  tend  to 
a very  strict  conformity  to  her  friend's  counsel. 
A true  artist  concentrates  his  faculties,  as  a 
burning-glass  does  the  sun's  rays.  To  Bianca 
the  wforld  was  flooded  with  sunshine,  and  her 
sympathies  responded  to  the  universal  beauty. 

Bianca  adhered  conscientiously  for  two  years 
and  a half  to  her  pursuit.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  she  met  her  mother,  by  appointment,  in 
Florence,  and  so  unabated  was  her  filial  love 
by  the  starvation  of  this  long  absence  that  she 
fainted  on  seeing  her.  They  again  parted,  and 
Bianca  returned  to  her  friend  and  her  studio  in 
Rome.  There  she  remained  till  Sophia  Rein- 
hard went  to  Germany.  Then  she  decided  to 
rejoin  her  mother,  but  this  was  not  then  easily 
done.  “ The  roads  were  intercepted  by  Murat's 
troops,  and  the  sea  voyage  was  endangered  by 
cruisers.  She  decided  to  take  a small  boat  and 
coast  along  to  Genoa.  She  embarked  with  her 
maid,  her  German  teacher,  and  two  sailors.  A 
violent  gale  drove  the  little  skiff  out  to  sea,  and 
the  waves  dashed  over  the  boat.  The  terrified 
sailors  wept  and  prayed.”  (Your  untaught  Ital- 
ian is  never  so  presumptuous  as  to  try  to  help 
himself  out  of  a dilemma.  He  relies  wholly  on 
the  Virgin  or  his  patron  saint.)  “Bianca  first  of 
all  secured  to  her  own  person  some  precious 
drawings  which  Canova  had  intrusted  to  her.* 

• It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Canova  wrote  thus  to 
her:  “ We  trembled  for  you  during  your  perilous  voyage, 
and  thank  God  that  you  are  safe  with  your  family.  I 
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She  then  baled  out  the  boat,  seized  the  oars, 
and  inspired  the  sailors  to  exertion  by  her  own 
energy.  Toward  night  they  reached  the  shore, 
and  were  sheltered  in  a fisherman’s  hat.” 

Bianca’s  return  to  Milan  occasioned  radons 
festivities,  and  introduced  her  to  Madame  Ful- 
via  Verri,  with  whom  she  formed  an  enduring 
friendship.  “ Our  union,  ” says  Madame  V erri, 
in  a letter  quoted  by  Souvestre,  “ became  more 
and  more  intimate,  and  from  the  moment  we 
were  mothers  it  assumed  a sacred  character. 
Of  late  years  both  our  hearts  were  throbbing 
for  France  and  Italy,  and  each  turned  to  the 
other  for  sympathy.  The  episode  of  a friend- 
ship of  thirty-five  years  in  a lifetime  of  fifty- 
nine,  characterizes  one  whose  stable  affections 
grew  even  in  absence.” 

The  gayeties  of  Milan  and  the  new  enthu- 
siasm for  Madame  Verri  interrupted  Bianca’s 
painting,  and  she  finally  abandoned  her  studio, 
and  traveled  through  Switzerland,  Germany, 
and  Hungary  for  mental  and  moral  improve- 
ment. M.  Souvestre  gives  some  extracts  from 
her  journal  as  illustrative  of  the  activity  of  her 
heart  and  mind.  We  translate  them  in  the 
hope  they  may  stimulate  to  emulation  some  few 
of  the  thousand  travelers  wo  send  forth  every 
spring,  not  always  to  return  with  the  golden 
harvests  reaped  by  Bianca  Milesi.  We  shall 
have  room  but  for  a few  specimens,  but  these 
few  show  her  seeking  the  society  of  men  emi- 
nent in  art,  literature,  and  science,  investigat- 
ing every  new  subject,  examining  hospitals  and 
manufactures,  and  taking  particular  note  of  any 
thing  that  might  benefit  her  own  country  by  its 
introduction  there,  receiving  flattering  atten- 
tions from  royal  personages  without  a pulsation 
of  vanity,  and  in  the  midst  of  all  this  occupa- 
tion laying  down  strict  rules  for  her  fhture 
course  of  life : 

“Basle.  Dined  with  Madame  Strecken.  We  took  oar 
coffee  in  the  garden,  with  an  admirable  view  of  the  Rhine 
before  us.  Madame  8.  told  me  that  each.of  her  trees  at 
its  planting  was  dedicated  to  one  of  her  friends.'*  (A  sa- 
cred sylvan  christening  this!) 

“ The  inhabitants  of  the  little  village  of  Stein  have  a 
custom  of  placing  over  t^e  tomb,  before  each  cross,  a vase 
with  water,  in  which  they  keep  fragrant  plants  and  flow- 
era” 

“ Zurich.  M.  Egg  invited  ns  to  dine  with  the  botanist 
Ramcr,  and  Vogel,  the  father  of  the  celebrated  painter. 
I paid  a visit  to  old  Fiisly,  to  whom  we  owe  the  tenth 
edition  of  Ortis,  which  lie  presented  to  me,  and  a new  life 
of  Raphael,  written  by  himself.  1 have  visited  the  man- 
ufactories and  the  hospital  of  the  blind,  which  deeply  af- 
fected me.  The  family  of  Pestalozzi  received  me  very 
kindly.  I observed  the  order  and  neatness  of  their  estab- 
lishment.” 

“Saint  Gall  What  a happiness  again  to  tread  the 
free  soil  of  Switzerland!  I have  called  on  M.  Zolikofcr, 
who  showed  me  his  beautiful  collections.  Those  made 
by  himself  are  surpassingly  admirable.  He  Introduced 
me  to  M.  Ounzbach,  a friend  of  hla,  and  one  of  those 
philosophers  who  have  embraced  the  doctrine  of  uni- 
versal tolerance.  How  much  I desire  to  receive  It,  to  im- 
prove myself,  and  to  hear  patiently  with  the  defects  of 
others  1” 


thank  you  with  all  my  soul  for  your  cars  of  my  cartoon  a 
To  whom  could  I have  better  confided  them  than  to  one 
who  takes  better  care  of  her  friends'  concerns  than  of  her 
own  I” 


” Stutgard.  I have  visited  the  father  of  the  celebrated 
engraver,  Midler.  I am  grieved  to  learn  that  hla  most 
beautiful  plates  are  not  the  property  of  his  family,  hut  of 
a bookseller.” 

“ Heidelberg . Here  I have  met  Sophia  Reinhard,  my 
friend,  with  unspeakable  joy.  She  seems  as  joyful  as 
myself,  and  this  renders  my  happiness  complete.  We 
came  together  to  Carlsruhe,  and  are  now  at  her  parents' 
house.  It  is  the  best  arranged  I have  ever  seen,  and  I 
have  made  some  good  notes  thereof,  in  order  to  imitate 
this  model  in  my  mother's  house,  when  we  return  to  Mi- 
lan. The  Princeae  Amelia,  sister  to  the  Grand  Duke,  re- 
ceived me  with  great  kindness.  She  offers  me  letters  for 
the  Empress  of  Russia,  in  case  wc  go  as  far  as  St  Peters- 
burg, and  she  spoke  to  me  of  the  Queen  of  Bavaria,  who, 
she  says,  has  heard  me  spoken  of,  and  desires  to  make 
my  acquaintance.  The  next  morning  I felt  11L  The 
Reinbards  were  anxious,  and  I rose  from  bed  to  tranqull- 
ize  them.  There  was  a dance  in  the  evening,  and  I 
could  not  refnso  to  take  part  in  a fete  made  expressly  for 
me,  hat  my  bead  turned  giddy,  and  I fell  and  wounded 
iny  knee.” 

44  To-day  I went  with  Sophia  to  her  father’s  tomb.** 

“ I have  seen,  for  the  first  time,  a solnr  microscope.** 

44  Vienna.  I have  visited  the  hospitals  and  the  manu- 
factories. I made  several  drawings  of  the  furniture  and 
uteusila,  which  may  prove  useful  in  tho  public  establish- 
ments of  Milan.  If  I had  been  rich  enough  I would  have 
bought  models.’* 

“I  have  been  taken  to  the  Baron  de  K6et*  museum, 
where  there  are  specimens  of  all  the  manufactured  pro- 
ducts of  Austria,  and  of  the  original  materials — an  ex- 
cellent means  of  instruction.  Why  is  not  this  done  in 
other  countries  ?” 

44  Tho  Viennese  are  very  courteous,  but  etiquette  de- 
prives the  social  relations  of  all  freedom.*4 

“January  16.  We  have  arrived  on  the  borders  of  the 
Danube.  Hungary  reckons  about  ten  million  inhabit- 
ants; of  these  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  are  no- 
bles, who  pay  no  taxes,  who  alone  have  the  right  to  pos- 
sess land,  and  who  alone  are  considered  persons — all  the 
rest  are  hut  things." 

41  Here  the  peasant  can  not  appear  in  a court  of  justice ; 
ho  must  he  represented  by  his  lord.  If  he  has  a com- 
plaint against  his  master,  it  must  be  carried  before  tho 
Comltd,  which  is  composed  ot nobles,  and  which  almost 
invariably  inflicts  the  bastinado  upon  the  complainant.*' 

44 Comom.  We  aro  dying  with  hunger  and  thirst 
There  is  no  Inn  where  we  can  obtain  relief  Fortunate- 
ly, we  met  a peasant  who  offered  us  half  his  bread  and 
Ms  glass  that  he  had  half  emptied.  I drank  without 
hesitation,  the  fear  of  offending  him  overcoming  my  re- 
vulsion.” 

44 Dresden.  I have  visited  Moreau's  monument  — a 
league  from  the  city.  I saw-  a favorite  wild  flower  of 
my  mother’s;  it  brought  tears  to  roy  eyes." 

44 1 have  been  compelled  to  keep  my  room,  and  have 
been  suffering  severely.  During  my  sleepless  night  I 
planned  several  reforms,  which  I shall  carry  into  execu- 
tion when  I return  to  Italy.  In  the  firet  place,  I will  re- 
fuse all  visits  whatever  during  my  morning's  occupation. 
I will  regpive  hut  three  or  four  persona  each  day.  At 
fonr  o'clock  I will  walk  for  half  an  hour.”  (This  home- 
opathic dose  of  exercise  is  truly  Italian.) 

44  Second,  I will  stay  at  home  at  least  three  evenings 
in  the  week,  that  I may  not  lose  the  faculty  of  living 
alone,  and  may  teach  others  to  visit  me  from  eholec 
rather  than  habit,  if  indeed  I am  worthy  of  such  a favor. 
I shall  have  no  reason  to  regret  the  visitors  I lose  by  this 
regulation. 

44  Third,  I will  go  with  my  mother  to  the  country,  sad 
I will  make  every  thing  subordinate  to  her  happiness. 
In  order  to  carry  out  my  projects,  I most  obtain  my  mo- 
ther’s approbation.  Shall  I myself  have  the  courage  to 
persevere  f I hope  so.*’ 

The  extracts  we  hare  made  from  M.  Sou- 
vestres  extracts  will,  os  he  justly  says,  serve  to 
show  the  beautiful  consistency  of  Bianca  Mi- 
leu’s  character.  “ How,  indifferent  to  dangers 
and  obstacles,  her  instincts  led  her,  through 
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them,  to  every  thing  generous,  and  how  she 
advanced  in  life  without  becoming  lukewarm 
or  selfish.”  The  union  of  such  eminent  good 
sense  and  practicalness  with  enthusiasm  and 
kensibility  is  rarer  in  a woman  than  in  a man. 
The  feelings  tend  to  preponderance  ift  the  femi- 
nine nature. 

Signora  Bianca  had  reached  the  mature  age 
of  twenty-one  without  any  abatement  of  her 
ardor.  Traveling  over  Switzerland  made  her 
deplore  more  than  ever  the  enslaved  condition 
of  her  own  country.  This  was  an  epoch  of 
great  hopes  with  Italians.  An  invisible  net- 
work of  conspiracies  extended  over  the  whole 
peninsula.  Charles-Albert  himself,  Prince  of 
Carignani,  was  involved  in  them.  Signora 
Milesi's  relatives  and  friends  were  compromised 
in  this  noble  cause.  She,  with  characteristic 
zeal,  co-operated  with  them.  A suspicious  let- 
ter, with  her  signature,  being  intercepted  by  the 
police,  she  was  arrested,  but  thanks  to  the  in- 
terposition of  Madame  Verri,  she  was  saved 
from  prison,  and  merely  restricted  to  her  own 
apartment.  Her  mother,  in  concert  with  Ma- 
dame Verri,  contrived  her  escape,  and  she  fled 
from  Milan  to  Geneva  disguised  as  the  maid  of 
her  noble  friend,  Madame  Verri  having  obtain- 
ed leave  of  absence  from  Strassoldo,  Governor 
of  Milan,  who  was  her  lover. 

Madame  Verri  wrote  letters  from  Geneva 
which  would  have  exposed  her  to  serious  con- 
sequences had  not  Strassoldo,  with  a magna- 
nimity not  always  found  in  a rejected  lover,  cau- 
tiously concealed  them,  and  at  his  death  re- 
turned them  to  the  writer. 

“ Bianca  was  now  in  a state  of  mind  to  sup- 
port greater  trials  than  Austrian  persecution  or 
a forced  exile.  The  t^iderest  sentiments  of 
her  heart  were  at  last  awakened.”  During  a 
journey  she  had  made  to  Genoa  in  behalf  of 
her  brother-in-law,  Pisano,  one  of  the  conspira- 
tors, she  met  Dr.  Mojon,  who  ranked  among 
the  first  physicians  there.  He  was  so  distin- 
guished at  Pavia,  where  he  finished  his  medi- 
cal studies,  that  he  was  sent  in  1802  (being 
then  only  eighteen  1)  into  the  medical  service 
of  the  French  army.  Napoleon  saw  him  ad- 
ministering to  the  wounded  at  Marengo,  and 
marked  him.  Three  years  afterward  he  met 
him  in  a drawing-room  in  Paris.  “Ah!”  he 
exclaimed,  “here  is  my  little  Marengo  doc- 
tor!” 

Afterward,  and  when  Dr.  Mojon  had  made 
great  advances  in  his  professional  accomplish- 
ments and  reputation,  Napoleon  appointed  him 
successively  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Physi- 
ology, First  Physician  of  the  Military  Hospital, 
and  Physician  of  the  Imperial  Court. 

His  opinions  coincided  on  every  point  with 
Bianca's.  Attached,  like  her,  to  the  philosophy 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  desirous  of  progress, 
inimical  to  Austrian  domination,  he  possessed 
also  a reputation  for  science  and  goodness  which 
could  hardly  fail  to  attract  the  young  girl.  A 
warm  attachment  soon  arose  between  them,  and 
her  correspondence  with  M.  Mojon  and  the  hope 


of  their  approaching  union  made  exile  more  than 
tolerable  to  Bianca.  She  soon  found  another 
source  of  consolation  in  the  society  of  the  emi- 
nent historian  Sismondi,  and  became  his  inti- 
mate friend  as  well  as  his  ardent  disciple.  Her 
love  and  veneration  for  him  went  on  increasing  to 
the  end  of  his  life,  well  deserved  by  the  wisdom 
and  the  encouragement*  he  imparted  to  her. 
Madame  Sismondi  also  became  a most  ten- 
der and  devoted  friend  to  her,  and  a constant 
correspondence  was  maintained  between  them, 
after  their  separation,  in  which  Sismondi  took 
part.  Bianca  now  decided  on  traveling  through 
France,  Belgium,  England,  and  Holland  with  a 
female  friend.  She  kept  a very  minute  journal, 
hi  which  we  find  every  date  and  item  of  expense 
carefully  set  down — no  complaints  of  discom- 
forts by  the  way  (exemplary  abstinence!) — and 
particular  notices  of  every  thing  that  may  pro- 
mote the  well-being  of  the  species  or  the  indi- 
vidual. The  extracts  given  by  M.  Souvestre 
are  full  of  interest,  showing  as  they  do  the  acute- 
ness and  maturity  of  her  intellect  and  the  rari- 
ty of  subjects  to  which  she  applied  it. 

There  is  one  little  anecdoto  in  this  journal 
which  is  characteristic  of  her  singular  incTepend- 
ence : 

“What  an  influence/’  the  says,  “the  priests  exert  In 
France  1 The  Bishop  of  Beauvais  came  to  visit  the  Doc 
de  Bourbon  at  Chantilly.  Daring  dinner  he  said,  in  an 
imperious  tone, 

“ 4 1 know  very  well  how  to  make  all  France  royalist; 
all  that  is  necessary  Is  to  make  it  Catholic,  and  it  can  be 
made  Catholic  by  multiplying  seminaries.’ 

44  Hereupon  ho  proposed  a collection  for  the  benefit  of 
one  which  he  was  instituting  in  his  diocese ; the  princo 
gave  his  permission,  and  no  guest  ventured  to  refuse.  I 
was  the  only  one  who  made  a deep  courtesy  to  the  silver 
dish  which  was  passed  round  to  receive  the  offerings.” 

We  are  tempted  to  make  one  more  extract. 
We  can  not  spare  an  anecdote  so  honorable  to 
humanity  as  that  which  follows : * 

14  The  Duke  of  Bourbon  told  us  to-day  that  when  he 
was  thirteen  years  old  he  was  permitted  to  pats  some 
days  with  the  other  princes  at  the  Court  of  Versailles. 
His  father  on  this  occasion  gave  him  a purse  containing 
a hundred  Louis  d’or.  The  young  prince,  for  the  first 
time  master  of  such  a treasure,  wss  very  proud,  and  very 
eager  to  display  it  to  the  princesses,  and  every  evening 
he  counted  it  out  before  their  eyes.  One  morning  he 
found  the  number  of  pieces  diminished.  The  next  there 
was  still  more  missing.  He  suspected  that  some  servant 
about  the  Court  entered  his  room  at  night  and  robbed 
him  while  sleeping.  Wishing  to  assure  himself  of  the 
ihet  he  remained  awake,  and  watching  by  the  feeble  light 
I of  his  night-lamp  he  perceived  his  old  footman  ( valet  de 
■ pied),  whose  probity  was  renowned,  glide  into  the  room, 
and  with  stealthy  step  approach  the  head  of  his  bed, 
where  he  had  placed  his  garments.  The  unfortunate 
man  grasped  the  purse,  and  turning  his  eye  toward  the 
bed  ho  perceived  his  young  master  looking  at  h!m  from 
between  the  curtains.  The  poor  old  man,  trembling,  ad- 
vanced a step. 

‘“Did  your  highness  expect  to  bo  robbed,’  he  said, 
bitterly,  4 that  you  are  watching  mef 

44  The  young  prince  laid  his  head  back  on  the  pillow 
and  sighed  deeply  without  speaking. 

“The  next  morning  the  valet  not  making  his  appear- 
ance, the  prince  sent  in  quest  of  him,  and  was  terribly 
shocked  by  learning  that  he  had  committed  suicide  dur- 
ing the  night  The  generous  youth  then  concealed  the 
cause  of  his  death,  and  for  the  first  time  told  it  when  he 
was  himself  seventy  years  old — told  it  to  us  on  the  29th 
of  October,  18:3!” 
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Bianca’s  return  to  Italy  having  become  pos- 
sible, her  marriage  with  Dr.  Mojon  was  fixed. 
It  had  been  retarded  not  only  by  her  forced  ex- 
ile,‘but  by  the  opposition  of  some  of  her  friends, 
who,  while  they  did  justice  to  Dr.  Mojon’s  fine 
qualities,  thought  that  his  calm  nature  and  in- 
flexible habits  would  not  satisfy  Signora  Milesi’s 
active  spirit.  They  seem  to  have  been  ignorant 
of  those  laws  of  conjugal  life  which,  by  blending 
opposite  qualities,  produce  the  most  beautiful 
harmonies.  The  persistence  of  Bianca  and  the 
approbation  of  Sismondi  overcame  all  opposition. 
The  marriage  took  place  on  the  24th  January, 
1825;  and  Signora  Mojon  was  established  at 
Genoa,  where  her  husband  had  a valuable  prac- 
tice. 

Henceforth  she  must  be  known  through  her 
correspondence  with  Fulvia,  Lambruschini,  Sil- 
vio Pcllico,  Manzoni,  and,  above  all,  Sismon- 
di— men  whose  friendship  makes  an  enviable 
fame. 

She  was  now  withdrawn  from  the  world,  and 
from  pursuits  not  within  the  usual  aims  of  wo- 
man, and  henceforward  her  life , may  be  a be- 
neficent example  for  wives  and  mothers.  Now, 
44  anchored  in  the  holy  duties  of  a family,”  she 
manifests  undiminished  ardor.  She  seeks  for 
the  true  and  the  beautiful  in  the  moral  world 
with  the  same  zeal  that  she  had  sought  them  in 
art,  and  with  a more  earnest — a 44  feverish”  de- 
votion, says  her  biographer,  incompatible  with 
serenity,  “ the  only  gift  she  had  not.” 

“ How  often  she  poured  out  to  her  friends  her 
humble  confessions  of  faults  imperceptible  to 
them,  but  for  which  she  bitterly  reproached  her- 
self as  departures  from  her  standard  of  rectitude ! 
She  asked  advice  with  the  simplicity  and  sin- 
cerity of  a child,  and  bore  all  sufferings  but  her 
friends’  with  sweet  patience.”  “Her  heart,” 
said  one  of  them,  44  is  a treasury  of  devotion  and 
tenderness ; every  thing  in  it  is  pure  gold.” 

Madame  Mojon  soon  became  a mother.  Be- 
fore the  child  was  bom  she  wrote  a testament- 
ary letter  to  her  husband,  in  which  she  desired, 
if  the  child  were  a son,  that  he  might  be  edu- 
cated at  Hofwyl ; if  a daughter,  at  Geneva,  un- 
der Madame  Sismondi’s  superintendence,  desir- 
ing above  all  things,  she  said,  to  preserve  the 
child  “dalle  soppure  Jtaliane ” (from  Italian 
torpor).  After  the  birth  of  her  child,  she 
writes: 

“Existence  has  acquired  an  importance  in  my 
eyes  hitherto  unknown  to  me.  In  my  obscure 
life  how  many  sweet  pleasures  are  there  which 
I should  never  have  known  in  the  brilliant  ca- 
reer  I used  to  dream  of!”  But  she  was  not  sat- 
isfied with  the  mere  luxury  of  maternal  tender- 
ness and  caresses,  nor  did  she  limit  her  cares 
to  the  physical  well-being  of  her  child ; but  at 
once,  with  characteristic  aspiration,  she  began 
to  provide  for  its  spiritual  nature.  She  wrote 
to  beg  Madame  Fulvia,  who  was  going  to  Hof- 
wyl to  interrogate  M.  Fellenberg,  to  observe 
every  thing,  and  to  take  notes  of  every  thing. 
Some  day,”  she  adds,  “ I shall  turn  it  all  to  ac- 
count for  my  little  boy.” 


She  also  asked  advice  from-Sismondi,  in  whom 
she  had  unlimited  confidence,  and  whom  she 
called  her  “Holy  Father 

“I  needed  your  suggestion,”  she  writes  to 
him ; “ it  is  just.  ‘ Children  should  not  be  tM 
centre  round  which  the  world  turns.’  I prom- 
ise to  use  your  warning,  and  if  we  do  not  make 
our  children  egotists  by  our  exaggerated  egotism 
it  will  be  in  great  measure  owing  to  you.  See 
the  influence  of  even  one  word  from  you 

Madame  Mojon’s  mother  died  about  this  time. 
She  had  shown  such  disinterested  love  for  her 
child  that  gratitude  heightened  her  filial  affec- 
tion, and  she  would  have  been  crushed  by  her 
grief  but  for  the  solace  of  her  own  child— and, 
adds  M.  Souvestre,  “for  the  happiness  of  doing 
good.”  This  last  source  of  consolation  is  al- 
ways open  to  the  afflicted,  who  would  find  it  as 
much  more  healing  as  it  is  more  productive  than 
secluded  grief  or  bitter  lamentation. 

One  of  the  kind  acts  that  at  this  juncture 
soothed  her  was  her  interposition  for  an  unfor- 
tunate person  who  was  still  acknowledged  as  a 
friend  by  the  great  ladies  of  Milan.  Madame 
Mojon  exerted  herself  to  obtain  relief  for  her 
from  these  rich  ladies,  and  hereclf  headed  a sub- 
scription with  500  livres — “the  widow’s  mite,” 
she  called  it ; but  those  to  whom  she  appealed 
“were  distressed  for  their  dear  friend — they 
wished  they  could  help  her,  but  they  were  forced 
to  resist  their  hearts !”  Madame  Mojon  did  not 
share  their  “strong-mindedness,”  and  she  ex- 
tended her  subscription  to  2000  livres.  ‘ 1 A cer- 
tain princess  hearing  of  this  bounty  expressed 
herself  * ravished  with  delight ,’  and  promised  an 
annual  stipend.  4 We  will  look  for  it,*  said  Bi- 
anca; 4 but  promises  are  blossoms  that  seldom 
ripen  into  fruit;  we  ghall  see  how  it  will  fare 
with  these.”*  “Alasl”  says  Souvestre,  “the 
doubt  was  prophetic— the  princess’s  promises 
never  ripened.” 

She  devoted  herself  to  the  training  of  her 
children,  for  she  had  soon  & second  son. 

She  translated  for  them  a 44  Method  for  Learn- 
ing to  Read,”  which  was  printed  in  1820.  A 
friend  of  hers  drew  the  figures  which  accompa- 
ny the  text.  She  published,  from  time  to  time, 
“First  Lessons  for  a Child  from  four  to  five 
years  old,”  apropos  of  which  Manzoni  called 
her  the  44  Mother  of  her  Country ;”  a translation 
of  Mrs.  Barbauld’s  “Hymns  in  Prose;”  “Ad- 
vice to  Mothers,”  translated  from  English ; and 
all  the  first  series  of  Miss  Edgeworth’s  books  for 
children  ( Education  Familicre ).  As  Boon  as  she 
found  a book  useful  for  her  boys,  her  benevolence 
led  her  to  desire  that  others  should  profit  by  it. 
Her  letters  are  full  of  regrets  for  the  little  atten- 
tion paid  in  Italy  to  the  education  of  children, 
and  of  entreaties  to  her  friends  to  second  her 
efforts  in  diffusing  good  books  and  good  meth- 
ods of  instruction.  She  did  not  complain  of 
her  isolation  in  Genoa.  “ It  is  a great  happi- 
ness,” she  writes  to  Signora  Fulvia,  44  to  be  able 
to  live  in  one’s  sel£  and  to  be  united  in  heart 
with  all  the  good  who  dwell  on  the  earth.  A 
fine  passage  in  a contemporary  book,  or  the  an- 
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nouncement  of  a work  which  tends  to  advance 
civilization,  makes  my  heart  beat  and  kindles 
my  enthusiasm.  Moreover,  my  friends,  even  at 
a distance,  are  a constant  source  of  delight  to 
me.” 

In  another  letter  she  says,  playfully,  in  rela- 
tion to  some  wrong  done  her,  “The  part  the 
lamb  plays  (/«  rdle  de  mouton)  is  not  worth  much 
in  this  world  if  one  does  not  fancy  being  roast- 
ed. A certain  degree  of  resentment  for  injuries 
is  as  much  a social  debt  as  gratitude  for  benefits. 
We  have  no  right  to  revenge,  but  we  should  let 
those  who  offend  us  know  that  they  have  done 
wrong — that  we  have  felt  the  blow." 

She  now  experienced  the  greatest  sorrow  of 
her  life.  Her  eldest  child  died.  Another  son 
was  soon  after  bom,  who,  says  the  biographer, 
“did  not  fill  the  void  in  the  mother's  heart" 
There  is  no  void ; the  beloved  depart^  they  do 
not  die. 

Her  disappointment  did  not  diminish  the  ar- 
dor of  her  devotion  to  the  education  of  her  chil- 
dren. In  this  she  had  the  inestimable  cq-opera- 
tion  of  Mademoiselle  Julie  Rosselet,  who  per- 
fectly comprehended  her,  add  to  the  last  was  the 
confidant  of  her  hopes  and  the  assuager  of  her 
sorrows.* 

Madame  Mojon’s  chief  anxiety,  in  relation  to 
her  children,  arose  from  the  impossibility  of  rear- 
ing free  men  in  an  enslaved  country.  The  gov- 
ernment of  Piedmont,  which  has  since  made 
such  advances  in  liberality,  was  then  so  opposed 
to  eveiy  innovation  that  Madame  Mojon,  who 

* Monsieur  SoavetUre  has  given,  in  a note,  a letter  from 
Mademoiselle  Rosselet,  which  so  beautifully  illustrates 
the  character  of  the  employer  and  employed  that  we  in- 
sert it- 

“ 1 must  speak  of  Madame  11  ojon's  conduct  toward  me, 
for  this  good  friend  made  every  one  believe  that  she  had 
great  obligations  to  me,  and  never  told  any  one  that  / 
owed  every  thing  to  her!  It  is  what  she  did  for  me  that 
perhaps  best  characterizes  her.  I came  to  Genoa  simply 
a child's  nurse  (bonne  <T  enfant).  During  the  first  win- 
ter I took  my  meals  with  the  other  domestics  in  the  kitch- 
en. In  the  following  May,  on  our  return  from  a journey 
to  Milan,  Madame  Mojon  told  the  Doctor  that  I was  wor- 
thy to  become  a member  of  the  family.  From  that  time 
1 was  admitted  to  the  table.  As  the  dining-room  was 
small,  I begged,  when  there  were  guests,  to  be  excused. 
One  day,  in  the  midst  of  dinner,  Henri,  the  little  boy 
who  died,  exclaimed, 

44  * Oh,  mammal  why  is  not  Julie  dining  with  us  to- 

dayr 

“ ' You  are  light,  my  child,*  replied  Ms  mother;  'she 
ought  to  be  here.* 

“ After  dinner  she  came  to  me  and  said,  affectionately, 

* My  child  has  taught  me  my  duty.  You  shall  not  again 
leave  the  place  that  belongs  to  you.’ 

44  It  was  through  her  children  thas  she  recovered  her 
faith  in  God,  which  ahe  had  lost  by  the  reasoning  of  phi- 
losophers. She  did  not  teach  the  existence  of  God  to  her 
children — they  revealed  Him  to  her. 

44  As  to  her  relations  with  me,  you  have  witnessed  the 
goodness  of  this  angel  toward  me.  The  little  that  I am 
I owe  to  her.  Madame  Mojon  rescued  me  from  slavery. 
But  for  her  1 should  now  be  an  old  nurse,  whose  white 
hairs  would  make  It  hard  for  her  to  find  a place.  I would 
not  exaggerate  my  humility— it  is  true  that.I  have  en- 
deavored to  do  my  duty ; but  I have  the  conviction  that 
there  are  many  Julies  in  the  world,  and  but  few  Biancas 
that  would  take  the  trouble  to  discover  them.”  (We 
have  had  the  happiness  once  to  see  a like  relation  si  mi 
larly  sustained  in  our  American  life.) 


| combined  with  some  friends  for  the  purpose, 
failed  to  obtain  permission  to  establish  a gymna- 
sium for  boys.  “The  government  could  not 
authorize  such  an  innovation,”  was  the  signifi- 
cant reply  to  her  application ! 

Madame  Mojon  could  not  submit  to  educating 
her  sons  under  a government  where  they  must 
“live  slaves  or  die  in  prison,"  and  after  much 
hesitation  M.  Mojon  decided  on  a removal  to 
France.  A letter  to  Signora  Fulvia,  written  in 
1834,  contains  Madame  Mojon’s  routine  of  in- 
struction. 

“ My  Benito  is  at  my  side,  taking  his  leneon  in  linear 
drawing.  He  doee  this  by  eye  without  a compass— my 
only  object  is  to  exercise  his  eye  aud  hand.  I do  not 
enter  into  any  geometrical  explanations— I only  use  the 
scientific  dictionary  when  I examine  his  work.**  “I  rise 
at  half  past  seven ; my  first  care  is  to  go  to  Benito's  room : 
the  poor  Beppo  has  already  brought  him  a light  and  be 
dresses  himself  alone  When  he  is  dressed  I take  him 
into  the  children’s  room,  which  is  already  warmed,  and 
hear  him  read  two  pages  of  Italian  and  one  from  the 
same  work  in  German.  11  fait  enouite  urn  addition  de 
mimoire,  as  it  is  done  at  Hofwyl.  After  the  reading  I 
ask  him  a dozen  questions  about  the  meanings  of  the 
words  he  has  been  reading.  At  half  past  eight  we  break- 
fast in  the  dining-room.  After  this  Benito  goes  to  play, 
while  I read  the  newspaper  to  my  husband.  When  this 
is  done,  I dress  myself.  I give  Benito  a short  lesson  In 
drawing  and  natural  history,  occupying  altogether  an 
hour  and  a half:  then  comes  luncheon.  After  luncheon 
the  child  stays  in  my  room  and  amuses  himself  with 
rational  playthings  which  I keep  on  hand  for  him.  I 
can  not  yet  keep  the  two  boys  together,  there  is  such  a 
difference  in  their  age,  and  Benito’s  movements  are  so 
rough  that  he  can  not  touch  Enrico  without  making  him 
cry.  About  two  o'clock  we  go  out  together  and  patter 
through  the  mud  of  Paris  till  five,  when  we  drive.  I take 
advantage  of  these  walks  to  visit  such  persons  as  have  a 
respect  for  the  dirt  I collect  because  it  is  for  my  child’s 
benefit  I encounter  it  On  Mondays  and  Fridays  when  I 
receive,  Mojon  undertakes  to  give  Benito  his  walk.  The 
last  few  days  I have  sent  Benito  alone  to  carry  a note  to  Ma- 
dame   . I asked  him  first  whether  he  would  be  afraid 

of  the  carriages  or  the  crowd : he  said  no,  and  I let  him 
set  oft,  but  I sent  a servant  to  follow  him  at  a distance, 
for  *tis  a serious  matter  for  a child  of  six  years  old  to  find 
himself  alone  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  but  I wish  to  give 
him  courage,  prudence,  and  a feeling  of  responsibility. 
You  see  I do  not  choose  what  I like,  but  only  what  I 
think  best  for  my  son.  After  dinner  I go  back  to  the 
children’s  room.  There  are  ropes  hung  from  the  beam, 
and  parallel  bars,  with  which  Benito  exercises,  then  he 
looks  over  the  engravings  in  the  Penny  Magazine,  and  at 
half  past  eight  I put  him  to  bed.  It  is  not  until  then 
that  I feci  free  and  can  go  into  company.** 

While  this  devoted  mother  was  thus  doing 
every  thing  to  develop  the  mind  and  body  of 
her  children,  the  question  of  their  religions  edu- 
cation greatly  perplexed  her.  Sine?  her  heart 
had  expanded  with  the  emotions  of  love,  of  ma- 
ternity, and  above  all  of  grief,  Bianca  had  felt 
her  need  of  faith  return.  The  skepticism  of 
the  eighteenth  century  chilled  her.  She  dis- 
missed her  doubts.  She  addressed  herself  on 
this  subject  to  Manzoni,  Sismondi,  and  some 
other  friends,  who  all  aided  in  her  conversion. 

From  a letter  of  one  of  these  friends  we  make 
the  following  interesting  extract ; 

**  As  to  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  T maintain  that  wo 
all  feel  it  independen  tly  of  revelation.  It  is  not  a mathe- 
matical certainty — that  does  not  belong  to  moral  ques- 
tions ; but  it  is  precisely  a moral  certainty.  Without  this 
belief  there  is  neither  religion,  charity,  nor  possible  vir- 
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tue.  Not  that  I believe  those  who  deny  immortality  to 
be  incapable  of  virtue : but  1 maintain  that  they  are  actu- 
ated by  a confused  feeling  of  immortality  which,  in  spite 
of  every  thing,  works  in  them.  Their  opinion  is  but  a 
negative  doubt,  and  the  want  of  an  intellectual  sense.  1 
conjure  you  then,  with  tears  in  my  eyes,  not  to  withhold 
this  support  and  consolation  from  your  children.  Do  not 
throw  them  into  the  void  and  desolation  of  metaphysical 
doubt  Second  the  impulses  of  their  pure  souls;  give 
them — give  them  a positive  religion  P 

Her  faith  in  divine  truths  was  restored,  but 
she  had  yet  to  settle  what  form  of  religion  to 
adopt,  and  after  conscientious  investigation  she 
decided  in  favor  of  Protestantism.  She  con- 
fided the  religious  education  of  her  sons  to  M. 
Coquerel,  a celebrated  Protestant  clergyman  in 
Paris,  and  herself  conformed  to  all  the  observ- 
ances of  his  church. 

On  the  point  of  a discriminate  reading  of  the 
Bible  to  children  she  received  the  following  let- 
ter from  Lambruschini : 

“ I know  the  Bible  contains  many  things  that  require 
explanation.  I look  upon  it  as  comprising  great  and  suc- 
cessive revelations,  and  as  marked  by  the  finger  of  God, 
so  far  superior  do  I regard  it  to  all  other  books  that  have 
come  down  to  ns  from  antiquity.  But,  if  the  spirit  is 
divine,  mortal  hands  have  moulded  the  form;  conse- 
quently the  gold  is  enveloped  by  inferior  matter — God 
inspires,  and  man  translates.  But  this  subject  demands 
a volume. 

“ I would  Implant  a profound  veneration  for  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  and  above  all  for  the  New  Testament  I bless 
God  for  the  progress  in  your  religious  convictions,  and  I 
weep  with  joy  at  the  thought  that  my  words  may  have 
contributed  to  it  But  above  all  it  is  your  loyalty,  that 
pleases  our  Father  in  heaven.  He  will  continue  to 
manifest  himself  to  you— to  apeak  to  your  heart,  and  to 
speak  what  man  can  not  speak.1* 

Her  letters  and  her  daily  life,  from  this  time, 
show  that  her  religion  was  vital;  the  main- 
spring of  her  feelingB  and  actions.  M.  Sou- 
vestre  has  given  us  a long  and  enlightened 
essay  of  Madame  Mojon’s,  called  “Historical 
Observations  addressed  to  Children  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century,”  in  which  she  meets  with  can- 
dor, and  answers  with  ability,  the  arguments 
they  would  be  sure  to  hear  from  modern  skep- 
tics. She  thus  concludes  it : 

“ He  who  does  not  admit  that  the  religion  which  ema- 
nated from  Jesus  Christ  has  exercised  a great  influence 
over  humanity  must  deny  history.  It  has  drawn  closer, 
and  made  sacred  the  bonds  of  family ; it  has  given  dignity 
to  woman;  it  has  said  to  the  weak,  buffer,  and  re- 
nounce thyself  for  the  love  of  God— be  sure  that  before 
Him  thou  art  equal  to  the  greatest  and  most  powerful  on 
earth.  Be  humble  when  exalted,  and  trustfhl  when  cast 
down,  always  remembering  that  thou  hast  an  immortal 
soul,  and  that  it  Is  in  thy  power,  if  thou  wilt,  to  become 
an  angel/ " etc.,  etc 

In  a letter  dated  in  1889  she  speaks  of  the 
tranquillity  and  content  she  derives  from  her 
new  faith.  Yet  her  energy,  “ her  fever  of  good- 
will,” as  her  biographer  quaintly  terms  it,  never 
retted  from  some  effort  in  the  cause  of  human- 
ity. At  one  time  she  is  occupied  with  the  con- 
dition of  women  in  Italy,  pointing  out  particu- 
larly the  evils  of  their  habitual  idleness.  4 * Use- 
ful women,”  she  says,  “are  almost  always  re- 
spected, and  consequently  respectable.”  Again 
she  attempts  to  democratize  painting  in  her  dear 
Italy,  by  inducing  painters  to  draw  their  subjects 


from  what  is  immediately  about  them.  She 
thought  a great  deal,  too,  on  the  subject  of  do- 
mestics. * ‘ She  had  great  deference  toward  those 
who  accept  this  voluntary  slavery.  In  her  house 
servants  were  respected  as  much  as  masters.  She 
would  never  encroach  on  the  time  allotted  to  their 
rest  or  their  pleasures.  Her  orders  were  always 
given  in  the  most  polite  form,  and  if  she  thought 
she  had  given  an  unjust  reproof,  she  hastened 
to  acknowledge  and  apologize  for  it.  It  was  no 
mere  instinct  of  kindness  but  the  deliberate  act- 
ing upon  a settled  principle.  How  clearly  she 
brings  out  her  views  in  reply  to  a friend  who 
was  hardly  prepared  to  follow  her  in  so  strange 
a departure  from  the  beaten  way  of  the  world. 
“No,  since  we  have  all  immortal  souls,  we  are 
all  equal.  A servant  sells  us  an  article  (his 
services)  like  any  other  tradesman.  When  you 
say  that  domestics  are  not  so  well  brought  up  as 
we  are,  point  out  a melancholy  fact , but  you 
prove  no  right  in  favor  of  the  man  who  had  re- 
ceived a better  education.  What ! shall  I hu- 
miliate the  man  whom  I employ  because  I am 
the  richer,  the  more  powerful  ? Shall  I reprove 
him  before  a child,  shall  I teach  the  child  that 
he  may  raise  his  voice  in  speaking  to  a poor  man, 
and  that  the  poor  man  can  not  answer  for  fear 
of  losing  his  bread  ? This  is  not  to  be  endured . 
You  will  say,  domestics  have  no  sense  of  digni- 
ty, and  do  not  in  fact  suffer  from  being  reproved 
before  a child.  That  may  be ; but  why  have 
they  no  sense  of  that  precious  human  dignity 
which  is  such  an  incentive  to  well-doing  ? It  is 
because  we  deny  it  to  them ; because  we  have 
imbibed  with  our  mother's  milk  the  idea  of 
higher  and* lower  classes,  which  is  but  another 
form  of  Aristotle’s  phrase  that  * there  are  two 
species  of  men — slaves  and  freemen.’  ” We  shall 
hardly  give  Madame  Mojon  all  the  credit  dae 
for  these  humane  sentiments  without  remem- 
bering that  she  was  born,  not  in  our  democratic 
country,  but  where  there  is  a frightful  abyss 
between  the  rich  and  the  poor.  She  took  a 
great  interest  in  charitable  institutions,  and  de- 
voted a great  deal  of  time  and  energy  to  plans 
and  efforts  for  improving  the  condition  of  some 
of  them.  She  could  never  reconcile  herself  to 
the  inequalities  of  fortune  and  condition  among 
men.  She  was  afraid  of  not  doing  enough  for 
the  poor,  and  consulted  Sismondi  on  the  sub- 
ject. “I  do  not  ask  you,”  she  says,  “ to  enter  into 
the  old  question  of  an  equal  distribution  of 
wealth ; but  I should  like  to  know  how  much  a 
person  in  my  position  owes  to  the  poor  annual- 
ly. My  ignorance  on  this  point  torments  me.” 
“ Every  time  that  my  eyes  rest  on  a picture  of 
individual  distress,  and  that  I stretch  out  my 
hand  to  help,  I ask  myself  what  limit  there 
should  bo  to  my  help,  that  it  may  neither  be  ex- 
aggerated in  the  eyes  of  others,  nor  contemptible 
in  my  own,  while  I am  surrounded  with  so  many 
superfluities.”  Sisraondi’s  answer  discusses  this 
difficult'question  with  a wisdom  so  inspired  and 
controlled  by  the  divine  spirit  of  love  that  many 
of  us,  perplexed  by  this  problem,  may  come  and 
learn  of  him.  “This  question  of  charity,  of 
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alms-giving,”  he  replies,  “ does  indeed  torment 
ns.  When  we  look  at  the  misery  that  exists,  we 
feel  oar  incapacity  to  remedy  it ; we  feel  that  we 
have  but  a drop  of  water  to  offer  to  a man  dying 
of  thirst ; that  were  we  even  to  give  all  we  pos- 
sess, and  reduce  ourselves  to  the  condition  of 
those  whom  we  assist,  we  should  not  even  then 
have  put  an  end  to  the  sufferings  of  others,  which 
pursue  us  like  remorse;  and  yet  we  should  have 
committed  an  injustice  toward  ourselves  and  our 
children — we  should  even  have  been  helping  to 
disorganize  society.  A line  must,  therefore,  be 
.drawn  between  what  we  owe  to  others  and  what 
we  owe  to  ourselves.  But  who  has  a right  to 
say,  4 Here  is  the  line  V What  human  author- 
ity can  satisfy  the  conscience?  The  most  posi- 
tive result  of  my  often  painful  reflections  on  this 
subject  is  a great  distrust  of  theories,  a great 
dislike  to  all  absolute  rules,  a great  fear  lest 
science,  assuming  to  regulate  charity,  should  dry 
up  the  heart.  How  often  are  we  told  that  in- 
dividual alms-giving  trusts  all  to  chance — that  it 
may  be  bestowed  on  the  unworthy — that  it  en- 
courages idleness.  This  is  all  true;  and  yet 
how  priceless  is  the  double  movement  of  the 
heart  in  him  who  gives  and  in  him  who  re- 
ceives ! If  wo  transfer  to  hospitals  and  other 
charitable  institutions  the  giving  of  our  alms, 
we  sacrifice  both  the  happiness  of  beneficence 
and  of  gratitude,  and  that  sweet  contentment 
that  springs  from  the  daily  charities  essential  to 
maintain  the  soul's  good  habit9.  Moreover,  char- 
ity loses  its  character  when  it  becomes  a mere 
matter  of  business ; it  is  then  hard  and  distrust- 
ful. The  heads  of  public  institutions  feel  them- 
selves called  on  to  guard  the  gifts  of  the  benevo- 
lent against  the  frauds  of  the  poor. 

“Even  the  distinction  made  between  the 
deserving  and  undeserving  often  alarms  me. 
What ! shall  we  condemn  all  who  have  fallen 
by  vice  to  die  of  starvation!  We  sometimes 
hear  all  alms-giving  condemned.  Beggary  is 
spoken  of  as  a cancer  eating  into  the  heart  of 
society,  produced  by  the  recklessness  of  the  be- 
nevolent. It  is  proved  to  us,  by  calculation, 
that  the  beggar  earns  more  by  holding  out  his 
hand  and  deceiving  us  than  the  industrious  man 
by  the  most  assiduous  labor.  We  are  reproached 
with  giving  a premium  to  idleness  and  lying. 
It  is  all  true.  But  the  con  verse  is  as  true.  Those 
who  say  * true  charity  is  to  make  men  work,'  en- 
courage our  sad  tendency  to  refer  every  thing  to 
ourselves.  They  increase  the  very  evil  from 
which  society  is  suffering— the  multiplying  pro- 
ductions for  which  there  are  no  buyers. 

“We  ought  to  employ  every  faculty  we  possess 
to  introduce  a state  of  things  which  should  dis- 
tribute the  things  of  this  world  more  equally, 
and  thereby  diminish  suffering.  But  we  must 
confess  that  we  can  not  piece  the  world  on  a 
new  pivot ; that  it  is  in  vain  for  us  to  attempt 
to  assume  the  place  of  Providence.  We  must 
distrust  our  reasonings  and  our  systems ; and, 
admitting  that  we  do  not  see  the  whole,  aim 
only  to  relieve  as  much  suffering  as  is  permitted 
to  us  by  the  social  organization  under  which  we 


live.  Therefore  I would  not,  upon  system,  ex- 
clude any  form  of  charity.  I should  like  to  be 
able  to  give  to  hospitals,  dispensaries,  schools ; I 
would  aid  liberally  such  as  are  overtaken  by  great 
misfortunes ; I would  give  timely  aid  to  a man 
trembling  between  success  and  ruin ; but  I must 
give  penny  by  penny  to  the  beggar  I meet,  the 
little  help  that  may  in  his  exigency  save  him 
from  the  extremity  of  suffering.  I will  not  say 
that  I would  never  give  to  children — to  the 
able-bodied — to  those  whom  I know  to  be  vi- 
cious ; for  it  may  be  that  at  the  very  moment 
when  I refuse  by  rule  hunger  may  overtake  them. 

“In  practice  I have  never  been  satisfied  with 
any  habit  1 have  adopted.  At  Pescia  (M.  Sis- 
roondi's  paternal  residence,  and  occasionally 
his)  I was  assailed  by  hundreds  of  children  to 
whose  bad  habits  I contributed,  who  laughed 
at  me  while  they  asked  my  charity,  and  who 
rendered  our  walks  intolerable ; so  that  we  re- 
solved, if  we  again  returned  to  Italy,  we  would 
not  do  ns  we  had  done.  How,  then,  can  I give 
you  a rale  who  am  so  dissatisfied  with  my  own 
practices? 

* ‘ I know  that,  in  England,  many  religious  per- 
sons have  made  for  themselves  a law,  which 
they  have  probably  borrowed  from  Judaic  insti- 
tutions— that  is,  to  devote  to  charities,  of  all  sorts, 
a tenth  part  of  their  revenues : this  proportion 
seems  to  me  satisfactory.  It  secures  us  from 
harming  society,  and  from  wronging  our  fami- 
lies or  ourselves.  Perhaps  it  is  from  careless- 
ness that  I have  not  been  able  to  limit  myself 
to  it,  and  perhaps  I should  be  influenced  by 
thq^rarying  wants  of  others;  but  in  looking 
back,  and  making  up  my  account,  it  seems  to 
me  that  when  I have  come  nearest  to  this  pro- 
portion I am  best  satisfied  with  the  result. 

“Dear  friend,  I have  answered  your  question 
as  well  as  I am  able ; but  I am  no  better  satisfied 
with  my  words  than  with  my  doings.” 

We  feel  that  an  apology  is  duo  to  our  readers 
for  any  hiatus  in  our  translation  of  this  letter, 
rather  than  for  giving  it  so  much  at  length.  It 
has  so  much  philosophical  truth,  and  such  can- 
did confessions  of  the  impossibility  of  attaining 
absolute  certainty  by  human  reasoning ; it  is  so 
rich  with  the  pure  gold  of  Sismondi's  character — 
his  simplicity,  his  tender,  generous,  and  relig- 
ious impulses — that  we  do  not  wonder  Madame 
Mojon  had  it  stereotyped,  nor  that  she  pre- 
sented to  her  friends  copies  of  it  as  precious 
gifts. 

Happily  has  Souvestre  called  this  eminent 
man  “ Soldat  de  la  seule  veritc .” 

Madame  Mojon  continued  to  manifest  the 
same  interest  in  the  progress  of  society  that  she 
showed  earlier,  when  Manzoni  called  her  “ the 
mother  of  her  country .” 

Her  sons  were  educated  under  her  eye.  They 
received  their  instruction  from  her,  aided  in 
some  branches  by  private  tutors.  Her  eldest 
son  owed  to  his  mother  the  mastery  of  four  lan- 
guages at  the  age  of  sixteen.  After  that  he  en- 
tered the  polytechnic  school.  The  younger  had 
a decided  leaning  to  agricultural  life,  and  he 
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prepared  for  it  by  the  usual  mechanical  and 
chemical  studies.  As  soon  as  Madame  Mojon 
was  released  from  her  maternal  duties  she  trans- 
ferred her  activity  to  the  poor,  to  her  friends, 
and  to  the  diffusion  of  knowledge.  “ No  lauda- 
ble enterprise  was  set  on  foot,*'  says  her  biog- 
rapher, “but  she  came  to  it  with  money  in  her 
hand  and  encouragement  on  her  lips.  If  a mis- 
fortune'befell  a friend,  she  instantly  appeared. 
If  a book  came  out  favorable  to  human  progress, 
she  instantly  bought  it." 

With  extraordinary  gifts — with  incessant  ac- 
tivity, assiduous,  and  successful — if  any  woman 
might  demand  an  enlargement  of  her  “sphere,” 
surely  Madame  Mojon  might  indulge  that  aspira- 
tion. But  the  highest  genius  maintains  the  just- 
est  balance,  and  we  shall  see  how  Madame  Mojon 
regarded  “The  woman’s  movement"  (so  called). 
In  a letter  to  Signora  Fulvia  she  says:  “What 
I understand  by  the  emancipation  of  woman  is 
that  she  shall  be  released  from  her  state  of  per- 
petual minority:  I would  have  her  equal  to  man, 
having,  as  he  has,  a serious  but  very  different 
mission.  In  a word,  she  should  be  the  woman 
Madame  Necker  depicts.  To  deserve  such  an 
emancipation,  she  must  not  seek  to  go  out  of  her 
own  sphere.  She  need  not  take  part  in  the  af- 
fairs of  government,  cause  herself  to  be  nomin- 
ated for  the  House  of  Deputies , as  certain  mad 
people  have  claimed  in  their  writings ; but  she 
should  be  tho  tutelary  angel  of  the  family : there  I 
her  beneficent  influence  should  be  exercised.  As  ! 
a means  of  succeeding  in  the  fulfillment  of  her 
duties,  the  very  highest  cultivation  of  her  mind, 
far  from  doing  her  any  harm,  would  be  o%he 
greatest  sendee  to  her.  It  is  half  knowing  things 
(‘  a little  learning*)  and  extravagant  vanity  that 
spoil  equally  men  and  women — never  true  and 
profound  science.” 

And  again,  in  relation  to  an  article  in  L' En- 
cyclopedic Nouvelle , she  says : “ After  all,  we  are 
the  mothers  of  the  human  race  (no  one  can  deny  i 
that) ; and  who  does  not  know  the  influence  of 
the  mother  over  the  child  ? If  we  act  out  our 
ideas,  the  coming  generation  will  feel  it.  The 
empire  of  ideas  is  the  most  powerful  of  all  em- 
pires. The  important  thing  is  to  get  these  ideas 
into  the  heads  and  hearts  of  children,  afterward 
they  germinate  in  their  lives.  Observe,  I say 
ail  this  in  the  evangelical  sense.  I am  not  rev- 
olutionary ; I am  too  distrustful  of  myself  to  de- 
sire to  overturn  the  world  according  to  my  no- 
tions." 

“ Alas  for  the  beautiflil  period  of  youth  when 
we  doubted  nothing ! Not  that  I deplore,  dear 
Fulvia,  a ripe  age : no,  certainly  not.  If  I am 
now  less  gay,  I have  more  serenity ; if  I am  less 
active,  solitude  does  not  oppress  me.  I never 
suffer  ennui  even  when  I am  doing  nothing,  I 
feel  myself  alive!  Nature  has  enchantments 
for  me  unknown  to  my  youth.  The  observation 
of  any  thing  that  concerns  my  kind  makes  me 
reflect.  I am  constantly  amused  and  interested. 
My  sympathy  grows.  My  desire  to  be  useful 
and  beneficent  increases.  When  I was  young 
I felt  more  my  own  power,  I rebelled  against 


any  obstacle  in  my  way ; now,  on  the  contrary, 
I am  strong  in  my  weakness.  I do  all  I can,  and 
leave  the  rest  to  God.” 

“ Do  you  know  that  I am  seriously  thinking 
of  impoverishing  my  children  for  their  good.  I 
think  it  will  tend  to  their  moral  progress,  and 
that  is  why  it  runs  in  my  head.  I would  dimin- 
ish my  rents  that  my  boys  might  feel  practically 
the  necessity  of  working,  not  merely  as  ama- 
teurs. Henri  will,  in  all  probability,  devote 
himself  to  agriculture,  and  thus  we  might  give 
him  an  employment  without  his  going  else- 
where to  seek  it." 


When  the  revolution  of  February  1848  broke 
out,  Madame  Mojon  was  true  to  herself.  She  per- 
mitted her  eldest  son,  then  a pupil  in  the  Poly- 
technic School,  to  confront  danger  with  his  com- 
rades. Not  one  pusillanimous  counsel,  not  a 
discouraging  objection  escaped  from  the  lips  of 
this  tender  mother.  Afterward,  during  the  move- 
ment of  June,  which  was  a death-blow  from  all 
sides  to  the  republic,  she  permitted  the  brothers 
to  fight  in  the  ranks  of  the  National  Guard. 

Far  from  imitating  the  rich  Parisians  who 
reduced  their  expenses,  dismissed  their  servants, 
and  left  the  city,  augmenting  the  danger  by  the 
fear  of  it,  she  changed  in  no  particular  her 
mode  of  life.  Her  soirees  were  more  frequent. 
Her  house  was  open  eveiy  evening  to  her  sons* 
friends,  and  this  at  a time  when  her  whole  for- 
tune was  vested  in  the  funds  and  in  the  stocks. 
No  one  was  in  greater  danger  than  she,  but  she 
had  taken  her  part.  Her  individual  ruin  sig- 
nified little  to  her,  provided  society  made  one 
step  onward.  “ Every  pulsation  of  my  heart," 
she  writes,  on  the  13th  April,  1848,  “is  for 
France:  if  we  become  poor,  it  may  be  all  the  bet- 
ter for  my  children.  Mojon  and  I want  but  little ; 
Julie  will  share  our  poverty  with  love,  as  she 
has  shared  our  prosperity.  We  shall  go  on  lov- 
ing one  another  more  and  more,  and  conse- 
quently we  can  not  be  unhappy.” 

Admirable  woman ! Those  alone  who  do  not 
fear  poverty  are  securely  rich.  Her  ark  rested 
on  a mount  to  which  neither  national  nor  finan- 
cial vicissitude  could  reach. 

Madame  Mojon  felt,  with  filiallove,  the  events 
of  *48,  both  in  her  native  and  in  her  adopted 
country.  The  deplorable  expedition  of  France 
against  the  Roman  Republic  overwhelmed  her 
with  grief.  “ It  seems  to  me,"  she  said,  “ that 
I am  witnessing  a duel  between  my  sons !” 

Her  health  was  affected,  and  her  strength 
abated  by  the  bitter  disappointments  to  her  pa- 
triotism, so  that  she  could  not  withstand  an  at- 
tack of  severe  disease.  She  was  one  of  the  first 
victims  of  the  cholera  that  raged  in  Paris  in  *49. 
She  was  seized  on  the  4th  of  J une : on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  5th  there  was  no  hope  of  her  recovery ! 
Her  dearest  friends  were  summoned  to  her. 
Emile  Souvestre  among  them.  On  seeing  him, 
he  says,  she  recognized  their  political  sympa- 
thies, and  extending  her  hand  to  him  and  turn- 
ing her  eye  to  her  pastor,  M.  Coquerel,  “Let 
us  pray  for  the  Republic,"  she  said. 
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Her  youngest  son  came  in.  She  looked  to- 
ward him  and  murmured  with  her  faltering 
voice,  “Tell  him — always  to  love — his  duty.” 
Observing  the  distressed  faces  of  her  friends,  she 
said,  in  her  greatest  agony,  “ Be  calm : I do  not 
suffer  so  much  as  I seem  to.” 

To  M.  Coquerel  she  said,  “I  do  not  desire 
death — I accept  it!” — simple  and  honest  words, 
expressive  of  her  value  and  enjoyment  of  the 
gift  of  life,  and  of  her  submission  to  God’s 
will. 

Dr.  Mojon  was  constantly  with  her,  exhaust- 
ing the  resources  of  science.  His  firmness  did 
not  for  an  instant  desert  him.  Struck  with 
death  himself  he  was  silent  till  seven  o’clock. 
He  then  gave  to  his  eldest  son  the  necessary 
orders,  withdrew  to  his  own  bed,  and  died  al- 
most at  the  same  moment  with  his  wife,  a vic- 
tim to  the  same  scourge  that  ended  her  earthly 
existence. 

“ Madame  Mojon’s  will,  written  on  the  suppo- 
sition that  her  husband  would  survive,  gives  to 
him  the  use  of  her  whole  property  till  her  sons 
shall  be  in  the  full  exercise  of  their  professions, 
so  much  she  dreaded  idleness  for  them.  She 
secured  a maintenance  to  Mademoiselle  Rosselet, 
and  left  bequests  to  all  her  friends.  The  doc- 
ument concludes  as  follows:  * I desire  to  be 
interred  according  to  the  Protestant  rites,  and 
without  the  least  pomp.  If  my  place  in  the 
cemetery  is  marked,  I request  that  mention  may 
be  made  of  my  Protestant  faith,  which  I leave  to 
my  dear  sons  as  their  most  precious  inherit- 
ance.’ ” 

M.  Sonvestre  concludes  his  Memoir  by  a beau- 
tiful summing  up  of  Madame  Mojon’s  charac- 
ter. We  have  not  room  for  this ; and,  besides, 
we  look  upon  the  facts  of  her  life  as  the  best 
impress  of  her  character.  These  we  have  not 
spared. 

Prance  has  been  illustrated  by  women  in  eveiy 
department  of  life.  If  we  throw  out  the  beau- 
tiful mistresses  and  skillful  intriguers  that  have 
pulled  the  wires  that  governed  the  movements 
of  kings,  statesmen,  and  military  chiefs,  the 
Vallieres,  Maintenons,  etc.,  etc.,  there  are  wo- 
men who  have  rivaled  men  in  their  own  walks 
par  excellence . In  war,  Jeanne  d’Arc,  the  hero- 
ic Madame  de  la  Roche  Jacquelin,  and  the  hero- 
ines of  the  Fronde.  Long  before  women  hod 
made  their  mark  in  English  literature,  some  of 
the  memoirs  best  illustrating  French  history  were 
written  by  women,  and  Scott  accords  to  that 
martyr  for  liberty,  Madame  Roland,  the  praise 
of  having  the  best  head  among  the  revolution- 
ary statesmen. 

These  are  models  for  their  public  galleries. 
For  the  private  edification  of  our  own  homes  we 
should  select  the  portrait  of  Bianca  Mojon,  and 
learn  from  her  a lesson  needful  to  be  taught  at 
the  present  day,  that  the  social  and  domestic 
sphere  of  woman  is  wide  enough  for  the  exer- 
cise of  the  highest  gifts  of  genius  and  the  most 
generous  endowments  of  the  heart — a field  in 
which  she  may  sow  from  youth  to  age— in  sun- 
shine and  in  clouds,  and  reap  rejoicing. 

Vol.  XVI.— No.  95.— T t 


THE  WAY  OF  THE  WORLD. 

I. 

A YOUTH  would  marry  a maiden, 

For  fair  and  fond  was  she; 

But  she  was  rich,  and  he  was  poor, 

And  so  it  might  not  be. 

A lady  never  could  wear — 

Her  mother  held  it  firm — 

A gown  that  came  of  an  India  plant. 
And  not  of  an  India  worm ! 

And  so  the  cruel  word  was  spoken, 

And  so  it  was  two  hearts  were  broken. 

XL 

A youth  would  marry  a maiden, 

For  fair  and  fond  was  she ; 

But  he  was  high,  and  she  was  low, 

And  so  it  might  not  be. 

A man  who  had  worn  a spur 
In  ancient  battle  won, 

Had  sent  it  down,  with  great  renown, 
To  goad  his  future  son ! 

And  so  the  cruel  word  was  spoken, 

And  so  it  was  two  hearts  were  broken. 

III. 

A youth  would  marry  a maiden, 

For  fair  and  fond  was  she ; 

But  their  sires  disputed  about  the  Mass, 

And  so  it  might  not  be. 

A couple  of  wicked  kings, 

Three  hundred  years  agone, 

Had  played  at  a royal  game  of  chess, 
And  the  Church  had  been  a pawn ! 
And  so  the  cruel  word  was  spoken, 

And  so  it  was  two  hearts  were  broken. 


HASHEESH  AND  HASHEESH  EATERS.* 

THE  statistics  and  phenomena  of  narcotics 
deserve  more  attention,  as  an  element  of 
general  knowledge,  than  they  have  heretofore 
received.  “No  nation  so  ancient,”  says  John- 
son, in  his  Chemistry  of  Common  Life,  “bat 
has  had  its  narcotic  soother  from  the  most  an- 
cient times ; none  so  remote  or  isolated  but  has 
found  within  its  own  borders  a pain-allayer  or 

narcotic  pain-dispeller No  crops  except 

corn  (wheat  and  maize),  and  perhaps  cotton, 
represent  more  commercial  capital,  or  are  the 
subjects  of  a more  extended  and  unfailing  traf- 
fic, or  the  source  of  more  commercial  wealth.” 

Of  the  minor  narcotics  Siberia  has  its  nar- 
cotic fungus ; the  Polynesian  Islands  their  ava ; 
New  Granada  and  the  Himalayas  their  thorn- 
apple  ; the  Florida  Indians  their  emetic  holly, 
and  Northern  Europe  and  North  America  their 
ledum  and  sweetgale.  The  five  great  narcotics, 
which  are  articles  of  national  consumption  in 
different  parts  of  the  world,  are  tobacco,  opium, 
hemp  (hasheesh),  betel,  and  coca.  Of  these, 
tobacco  alone  is  universal.  Opium  is  consumed 
by  four  hundred  millions  of  men  ; hemp  by  be- 
tween two  and  three  hundred  millions ; betel  by 
one  hundred  millions  ; and  coca  by  ten  millions. 

• The  Hasheesh  Eater : Being  Passages  from  the  Life 
of  a Pythagorean,  lSmo.  Published  by  Harper  and 
Brothers. 
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Asido  from  the  general  effects  which  are  com- 
mon  to  all  these  substances,  each  works  some 
peculiar  result  differing  from  the  rest.  The  Si- 
berian fungus  produces  insensibility  to  pain, 
without  interfering  with  consciousness.  Coc- 
culus  Indicus  makes  the  body  drunk  without 
affecting  the  mind.  The  Himalayan  and  New 
Granadian  thoni -apple  causes  spectral  illusions, 
enabling  the  Indian  to  hold  converse  with  the 
spirits  of  his  ancestors.  The  common  puff-ball 
stops  all  muscular  action,  but  leaves  the  per- 
ceptive powers  active.  Coca  chewed  by  the 
couriers  of  Peru,  has  the  wonderful  power  of 
sustaining  muscular  strength  in  the  absence  of 
food,  and  of  preventing  the  wasting  of  the  tis- 
sues of  the  body  during  the  greatest  and  most 
prolonged  fatigues.  Betel  is  an  antidote  to 
opium,  as  tea  is  to  alcohol.  Tobacco  suspends 
mental  activity,  while  opium  and  hasheesh  in- 
crease it  a thousand-fold. 

The  strange  illusions  produced  by  opium,  and 
the  peculiar  effects  of  that  drug  upon  the  sys- 
tem, have  been  placed  on  record  for  us  by  the 
most  brilliant  of  modem  essayists  and  meta- 
physicians, whose  accounts  of  the  “ happiness 
that  may  be  purchased  for  a penny  and  carried 
in  the  waistcoat  pocket;  the  portable  ecstasies 
which  may  be  had  corked  up  in  a pint  bottle ; 
and  the  peace  of  mind  that  can  be  sent  down  in 
gallons  by  the  mail-coach,**  are  familiar  to  all 
who  read.  Hasheesh  has  many  points  in  com- 
mon with  opium ; but  the  two  drugs  are  opposite 
in  this,  that  while  opium  tends  to  obliterate  all 
sensitiveness  to  external  impressions,  hasheesh 
increases  this  to  an  almost  unlimited  and  most 
surprising  extent.  In  fact,  hasheesh  produces 
real  catalepsy,  and  exaggerates  rather  than  per- 
verts the  reports  of  the  senses  as  to  external 
objects. 

The  substance  known  to  ns  as  hasheesh  ex- 
udes from  the  pores  of  the  hemp  plant  of  India, 
and  is  gathered  in  the  form  of  a resin.  The 
narcotic  principle  is  but  imperfectly  developed 
in  the  hemp  of  northern  climes ; yet  the  odor 
of  a hemp-field,  and  the  giddiness  and  headache 
which  frequently  attack  persons  remaining  long 
in  it,  prove  sufficiently  that  it  is  only  in  degree 
that  the  sap  of  the  northern  plant  is  modified. 
In  India,  Persia,  and  Egypt  the  resin  exudes 
from  all  parts  of  the  herb  in  sufficient  quantities 
to  be  gathered  by  the  hand.  In  Central  India 
men  with  leather  aprons  rush  through  the  thick- 
ly-planted field,  and  the  exuded  gum  sticks  to 
them.  In  portions  of  the  country  they  even  go 
naked  through  the  fields,  receiving  the  precious 
gum  upon  their  bodies.  The  churrus  of  Herat, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  species  of  the 
narcotic,  is  obtained  by  pressing  the  plant  in 
cloths.  The  gunjah  of  Calcutta  is  the  plant 
gathered  when  in  flower,  dried,  and  put  up  in 
bundles.  Bhang — under  the  maddening  influ- 
ence of  which  the  Delhi  rebels  are  said  to  have 
committed  such  atrocities— consists  of  the  larger 
leaves  and  seed-pods.  The  hasheesh  for  smok- 
ing is  made  from  the  tops  and  tender  shoots, 
and  the  pistils  of  the  flowers.  Gunjah,  boiled 


in  butter,  yields  an  extract  also  called  hasheesh. 
Boiled  in  alcohol,  the  gunjah  yields  at  least  one 
fifth  its  volume  in  pure  resin.  It  should  be 
mentioned  that,  in  the  East,  hasheesh,  besides 
being  stacked,  is  made  up  into  sweetmeats, 
which,  containing  but  small  portions  of  the 
gum,  are  mild  in  effect,  and  in  very  general 
use. 

Although  so  little  is  known  of  hasheesh  in 
this  country  that  the  name  even  is  scarce  famil- 
iar to  the  general  reader,  it  appears  that  the 
drug,  in  one  form  or  other,  has  been  known  to 
Eastern  nations  from  very  early  times.  Herod- 
otus, in  his  account  of  the  manners  and  customs 
of  the  Scythians,  makes  unmistakable  mention 
of  its  use : “They  take  the  seeds  of  this  hemp, 
and  placing  it  beneath  woolen  fleeces,  they 
throw  upon  it  red-hot  stones,  when  immediately 
a perfumed  vapor  ascends,  stronger  than  from 
any  Grecian  stove.  This  to  the  Scythians  is 
in  the  place  of  a bath ; and  it  excites  from  them 
cries  of  exultation.”  It  seems  always  to  have 
been  known  to  the  Egyptians.  Pliny  mentions 
it  as  adverse  to  the  virile  power.  In  the  Ara- 
bian Nights,  it  goes  under  the  name  of  beng — 
the  modern  bbang.  By  the  Arabs  its  powers 
seem  to  have  been  accidentally  rediscovered  so 
late  as  the  year  658  of  the  Hegira.  Sheik 
Haider,  a hermit  and  recluse,  who  held  no  com- 
munication with  mankind,  bat  walked  the  fields 
in  self-imposed  solitude,  returning  one  day  from 
a ramble,  surprised  his  neighbors  by  an  unusual 
air  of  joyful  serenity,  and  nnwonted  commnnica- 
| tiveness.  Being  asked  the  cause  of  this  change, 
he  replied:  “Walking  abroad,  I noticed  that 
every  plant  was  in  a state  of  perfect  calm,  with- 
out experiencing  the  least  agitation,  by  reason 
of  the  extreme  heat,  and  the  absence  of  the 
slightest  breath  of  wind.  But  passing  by  a cer- 
tain plant,  I observed  that  it  waved  gracefully 
with  a gentle  swaying,  as  if  inebriated  by  the 
fames  of  wine.  I began  plucking  the  leaves  of 
this  plant  and  eating  them,  and  they  hare  pro- 
duced in  me  the  gayety  you  have  noticed.” 

Accordingly  the  Arabic  poets  call  the  hasheesh 
draught  the  cup  of  Haider,  and  in  singing  its 
praises  extol  also  the  virtues  of  its  discoverer. 
The  Arabic  physicians,  however,  seem  early  to 
have  awakened  to  its  injurious  effects  upon  man- 
kind. “ The  truth  is,”  says  one,  “that  there  is 
nothing  more  injurious  to  the  human  constitution 
than  this  herb.”  “I  have  had  ample  experi- 
ence,” says  Alaeddin,  son  of  Nefis,  “and  I 
have  seen  that  the  use  of  this  drug  produces  low 
inclinations,  and  debases  the  soul.  The  facul- 
ties of  those  who  take  it  are  degraded  more  and 
more,  so  that  at  last,  so  to  say,  they  have  none 
of  the  attributes  of  humanity  left.”  Makrizi, 
an  Arabic  historian,  states  that  at  one  time  a 
law  was  made  against  eating  hasheesh,  the  pen- 
alty being  the  extraction  of  the  hasheesh  eater's 
teeth.  “ But  at  last,'*  says  the  historian,  “ in 
the  year  815,  this  cursed  drug  began  to  be  pub- 
licly used,  and  the  most  refined  persons  were 
not  ashamed  to  make  presents  of  it  to  one  an- 
other. The  consequence  was  that  vileness  of 
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sentiment  and  manners  became  general ; shame 
and  modesty  vanished  from  among  men ; they 
learned  to  boast  of  their  vices ; and  nothing  of 
manhood  remained  bnt  the  form.'1  A descrip- 
tion which  applies  with  singular  accuracy  to  the 
present  condition  of  the  people  of  Hindostan, 
the  country  which  is,  so  to  speak,  the  home  of 
hasheesh ; and  where,  if  we  may  believe  the  re- 
ports of  intelligent  travelers  and  residents,  the 
drug  is  in  almost  universal  use.  Dr.  Honiber- 
ger,  thirty-five  years  physician  at  the  court  of 
Lahore,  states  that  the  great  fondness  of  the 
people  of  that  city  for  a drink  prepared  from 
hasheesh  induced  the  king  to  appropriate  a cer- 
tain sum  annually  to  its  preparation  and  gratu- 
itous distribution  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  and 
vicinage.  Depots  were  established  for  its  reg- 
ular distribution,  called  seid-gunjah,  and  one  of 
these,  near  the  Delhi  gate  of  Lahore,  being  near 
the  Doctor's  hospital,  he  was  enabled  to  ascer- 
tain the  various  effects  produced  by  the  inebria- 
ting fluid  upon  the  crowds  of  wahungs,  or  com- 
mon people,  who  daily  flocked  thither  for  their 
portion-.  He  found  that  inebriation  began  in 
about  half  an  hour  after  imbibition  of  the  fluid, 
and  lasted  from  three  to  four  hours,  producing, 
meantime,  an  agreeable  exhilaration  of  the  spir- 
its, but  leaving  on  its  subsidence  none  of  those 
depressing  effects  which  result  from  the  use  of 
other  intoxicating  fluids.  In  fact,  the  juice  of 
the  hemp-plant  administered  in  this  way  seems 
to  operate  very  mildly,  and  to  be  comparatively 
harmless. 

Recent  researches  go  far  to  establish  the  ve- 
racity of  Marco  Polo’s  account  of  the  famous 
and  terrible  sect  of  the  Assassins,  and  explain 
even  the  origin  of  that  name,  which  ha9  come 
to  be  in  our  own  language  the  titular  designa- 
tion of  one  who  commits  a cowardly  murder. 
It  was  through  the  potent  influence  of  hasheesh 
that  their  chief,  “the  Old  Man  of  the  Mount- 
ain,” exercised  the  influence  over  his  followers 
recounted  by  Henry,  Count  of  Champagne,  who 
Tished  him  in  his  mountain  fastness. 

Taking  the  Count  to  the  top  of  a high  tower 
where  were  stationed  guards  in  white  robes,  “I 
doubt,”  said  he,  “ whether  you  have  any  sub- 
jects so  obedient  as  mine and  making  a sign 
to  two  of  the  sentinels,  they  precipitated  them- 
selves from  the  height  and  were  dashed  to 
pieces. 

Summoned,  at  another  time,  by  an  envoy 
from  a powerful  enemy  to  submit  himself,  the 
Sheik  called  a soldier  and  ordered  him  to  kill 
himself,  which  the  man,  unquestioning,  did. 

“Tell  your  master,”  said  the  old  man  to  the 
wondering  envoy,  “that  I have  sixty  thousand 
men  who  will  do  the  same.” 

Hasheesh  was  the  influence  employed  to  pro- 
cure such  unhesitating  obedience.  Hasheesh** 
tas,  that  is  to  say,  the  eaters  of  hasheesh , were 
the  disciples  of  the  unscrupulous  monster  who 
caused  so  many  deaths;  and  from  hasheeshin 
undoubtedly  came  our*  word  assassin. 

Of  the  mode  of  administering  the  drug  the 
old  Venetian  gives  the  following  account : 


“You  shall  hear  all  about  the  Old  Man  of 
the  Mountain,  as  I,  Marco  Polo,  heard  related 
by  many  persons.  He  was  called  in  their  lan- 
guage Alaodin ; and  had  caused  to  be  formed 
in  a valley  between  two  mountains  the  largest 
and  most  beautiful  garden  that  ever  was  seen. 
There  grew  all  the  finest  fruits  in  the  world ; 
and  it  was  adorned  with  the  most  beautiful 
houses  and  palaces,  the  interior  being  richly 
gilded,  and  furnished  with  finely-colored  pic- 
tures of  birds  and  beasts,  and  the  most  strik- 
ing objects.  It  contained  several  conduits, 
through  which  flowed  water,  wine,  honey,  and 
milk.  Here  were  ladies  and  damsels,  unequal- 
ed in  beauty  and  the  skill  with  which  they  sang 
and  played  on  instruments  of  every  description. 
Now  the  Old  Man  made  his  people  believe  that 
this  garden  was  Paradise;  and  he  formed  it 
there  because  Mohammed  had  given  the  Sara- 
cens to  believe  that  those  who  went  into  that 
place  would  meet  great  numbers  of  beautiful 
women,  and  find  rivers  of  water,  wine,  milk, 
and  honey ; hence  the  visitors  were  led  to  think 
that  this  was  really  Paradise.  Into  this  garden 
he  admitted  no  man,  except  those  whom  he 
wished  to  make  Assassins.  The  entry  to  the 
spot  was  commanded  by  a castle  so  strong  that 
he  did  not  fear  any  power  in  the  world.  He 
kept  in  his  court  all  the  youths  of  the  country 
between  twelve  and  twenty  years  of  age ; and 
when  he  thought  proper,*  selected  a number  who 
had  been  well  instructed  in  the  description  of 
Paradise.  He  gave  them  a beverage  which 
threw  them  into  a deep  sleep,  then  carried  them 
into  the  garden  and  made  them  be  awakened. 
When  any  one  of  them  opened  his  eyes,  saw  this 
delightful  spot,  and  heard  the  delicious  music 
and  songs,  he  really  believed  himself  in  the 
state  of  blessedness.  When  again,  however, 
he  was  asleep,  he  was  brought  out  into  the  cas- 
tle ; when  he  awoke  in  great  wonder,  and  felt 
deep  regret  at  having  left  that  delightful  abode. 
He  then  went  humbly  to  the  Old  Man,  worship- 
ing him  as  a prophet.  . . . The  chief  then  named 
to  him  a great  lord  whom  he  wished  him  to  kill. 
The  youth  cheerfully  obeyed ; and  if  in  the  act 
he  was  taken  and  put  to  death,  he  suffered  with 
exultation,  believing  that  he  was  to  go  into  the 
happy  place.  . . . Thus,”  quaintly  adds  the  old 
traveler,  “scarcely  any  one  could  escape  being 
slain  when  the  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain  de- 
sired it” 

Not  very  unlike  this  account  of  the  Eastern 
hasheeshins  is  Lord  Macartney's  description  of 
the  Javanese  opium-eaters: 

“ They  acquire  an  artificial  conrage ; and 
when  suffering  from  misfortune  and  disappoint- 
ment, they  not  only  stab  the  objects  of  their 
hate,  but  sally  forth  to  attack  in  like  manner 
every  person  they  meet,  till  self-preservation 
renders  it  necessary  to  destroy  them.”  The 
term  “running  a-muck”  is  said  to  be  derived 
from  the  cry,  “Amok,  amok!”  meaning  “Kill, 
kill,”  with  which  they  accompany  their  fantas- 
tic crusade.  On  one  occasion  a Javanese  was 
“ running  a-muck”  in  Batavia,  and  “ had  killed 
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several  people,  when  he  was  met  by  a soldier, 
who  ran  him  through  with  his  pike.  But  such 
was  the  desperation  of  the  infuriated  man,  that 
he  pressed  himself  forward  on  the  pike,  until  he 
got  near  enough  to  stab  his  adversary  with  a 
dagger,  when  both  expired  together.” 

Inquiring  into  the  phenomena  of  hasheesh, 
we  have  the  evidence  of  divers  intelligent  ex- 
perimenters to  bear  witness  to  the  exactness  of 
the  delineations  of  the  latest  hasheesh  eater,  the 
title  of  whose  volume  we  have  prefixed  to  this 
paper.  As  before  said,  hasheesh  exaggerates 
rather  than  perverts  the  reports  of  the  senses  as 
to  outward  objects;  a peculiarity  which  Marco 
Polo’s  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain  seems  to  have 
availed  himself  of.  The  chief  peculiarity  of  the 
haBheesh  vision  is  its  immense  exaggeration  of 
time  and  space.  Moments  appear  to  be  thou- 
sands of  years.  Narrowly  circumscribed  views 
seem  to  run  out  into  vistas  embracing  not  only 
this  earth  but  the  entire  vastness  of  the  uni- 
verse. Standing  in  a doctor’s  office,  awaiting 
the  approach  of  a servant  with  water,  the  Pyth- 
agorean loses  his  self-consciousness  in  a vision : 
“I  stood,”  says  he,  “in  a remote  chamber  at 
the  top  of  a colossal  building,  and  the  whole 
fabric  beneath  me  was  steadily  growing  into  the 
air.  Higher  than  the  topmost  pinnacle  of  Bel's 
Babylonish  temple — higher  than  Ararat— on, 
on  forever  into  the  lonely  dome  of  God's  infinite 
universe  we  towered  ceaselessly.  The  years 
flew  on ; I heard  the  musical  rush  of  their  wings 
in  the  abyss  outside  of  me,  and  from  cycle  to 
cycle,  from  life  to  life  I careered,  a mote  in  eter- 
nity and  space.  Suddenly  emerging  from  the 
orbit  of  my  transmigrations,  I was  again  at  the 
foot  of  the  doctor's  bed,  and  thrilled  with  won- 
der to  find  that  we  were  both  unchanged  by  the 
measureless  lapse  of  time.  The  servant  had 
not  come. 

“ ‘ Shall  I call  her  again  ?’  I asked.  ‘ Why, 
you  have  this  moment  called  her.’  ‘ Doctor,’  I 
replied,  solemnly,  and  in  language  that  would 
have  seemed  bombastic  enough  to  any  one  who 
did  not  realize  what  I felt,  4 1 will  not  believe 
you  are  deceiving  me,  but  to  me  it  appears  as  if 
sufficient  time  has  elapsed  since  then  for  all  the 
pyramids  to  have  crumbled  back  to  dust.’  ” 

M.  Moreau  found  every  thing  appearing  to 
his  eyes  “ as  it  does  on  looking  through  the 
wrong  end  of  a telescope.”  Bayard  Taylor 
says:  “The  fullness  of  my  rapture  expanded 
the  sense  of  time ; and  though  the  whole  vision 
was  probably  not  more  than  five  minutes  in  pass- 
ing,  years  seemed  to  have  elapsed.”  A French 
gentleman,  an  habitual  swallower  of  the  nar- 
cotic, states  that  one  evening,  in  traversing  the 
passage  of  the  opera  under  its  influence,  “the 
time  occupied  in  taking  a few  steps  seemed  to 
be  hours,  and  the  passage  interminable.”  The 
idea  of  vastness  is  eloquently  expressed  by  our 
Pythagorean.  Desiring  to  pass  down  stairs  into 
the  street,  he  says : “ I looked  down  the  stairs : 
the  depth  was  fathomless ; it  was  a journey  of 
years  to  reach  the  bottom ! The  dim  light  of 
the  sky  shone  through  the  narrow  pones  at  the 


sides  of  the  front  door,  and  seemed  a demon- 
lamp in  the  middle  darkness  of  the  abyss.  I 
never  could  get  down  1 I sat  me  down  despair- 
ingly upon  the  topmost  step. 

44  Suddenly  a sublime  thought  possessed  me. 
If  the  distance  be  infinite,  I am  immortal.  It 
shall  be  tried.  I commenced  the  descent,  wea- 
rily, wearily  down  through  my  league-long,  year- 
long journey.  To  record  my  impressions  in  that 
journey  would  be  to  repeat  what  I have  said  of 
the  time  of  hasheesh.  Now  stopping  to  rest  os 
a traveler  would  turn  aside  at  a wayside  inn, 
now  toiling  down  through  the  lonely  darkness, 
I came  by-and-by  to  the  end,  and  passed  out 
into  the  street.” 

And  yet  this  was  but  the  distance  of  a single 
story ! 

To  another  curious  effect  M.  Berthault,  a 
French  savant , bears  witness  with  our  American 
hasheesh  eater. 

One  day  he  had  swallowed  a large  dose ; and 
while  under  the  effect  of  it,  the  band  of  a regi- 
ment of  dragoons  suddenly  began  to  play  be- 
neath his  windows.  Never,  he  tells  us,  had  he 
known  what  music  was  till  then.  His  percep- 
tive powers  were  so  much  intensified,  that  he 
became  able  to  distinguish  the  part  taken  by 
each  instrument  in  the  band  as  well  as  the  best 
leader  of  an  orchestra  could  have  done.  He 
experienced,  in  a remarkable  degree,  that  ex- 
traordinary materialization  of  ideas,  which  seems 
to  be  one  of  the  most  constant  effects  of  the  drug 
when  taken  in  large  quantities.  The  elements 
of  the  harmonies  heard  by  him  assumed  the 
form  of  ribbons  of  a thousand  changing  colors, 
intertwisting,  waving,  and  knotting  themselves 
in  a manner  apparently  the  most  capricious. 
44  Untwisting  all  the  chains  that  tie  the  hidden 
soul  of  harmony,”  says  Milton ; and  what  oc- 
curs to  the  poet  as  the  best  figure  under  which 
to  represent  his  idea,  with  the  hasheesh  eater 
assumes  reality.  The  experience  of  Theodore 
Gaultier,  the  artist,  when  under  the  effects  of 
hasheesh,  was  curiously  the  converse  of  that  of 
M.  Berthault.  Colors  to  him  represented  them- 
selves as  sounds,  which  produced  very  sensible 
vibrations  and  undulations  of  the  air.  M.  Ber- 
thault's  hallucination  of  the  ribbons  after  a while 
changed;  but  only  to  become  more  material 
and  tangible.  Each  note  became  a flower;  and 
there  were  as  many  different  kinds  of  flowers  as 
notes ; and  these  formed  wreaths  and  garlands, 
in  which  the  harmony  of  the  colors  represented 
that  of  the  sounds.  The  flowers  soon  gave 
place  to  precious  stones  of  various  kinds,  which 
rose  in  fountains,  fell  again  in  cascades,  and 
streamed  away  in  all  directions.  The  next 
phase  of  the  vision  will  at  once  suggest  Cole- 
ridge’s Kubla  Khan,  which,  the  reader  will  re- 
member, was  written  under  a similar  inspira- 
tion. The  band  began  to  play  a waltz:  with 
the  change  of  the  measure  the  vision  entirely 
changed ; M.  Berthault  found  himself  in  a mul- 
titude of  saloons  gorgeously  decorated  and  illu- 
minated. All  these  apartments  merged  into  one, 
surmounted  by  an  enormous  dome,  which  was 
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built  of  colored  crystals,  and  supported  by  a 
thousand  columns.  This  dome  dissolved,  and 
beyond  its  vanishing  walls  appeared  another  far 
more  glorious.  This  gave  way  to  a third,  more 
splendid  still ; and  this  again  to  a congeries  of 
domes  one  upon  the  other,  and  each  more  gor- 
geous than  any  of  its  predecessors.  At  the 
same  time  there  appeared  the  vision  of  an  innu- 
merable assemblage  executing  a frantic  waltz, 
and  rolling  itself  like  a serpent  from  hall  to 
hall. 

The  intensifying  of  sounds  is  another  of  the 
peculiar  phenomena  of  the  hasheesh  condition. 
“ The  ticking  of  my  watch  sounded  louder  than 
that  of  the  kitchen  clock,”  relates  an  amateur. 
And  another  records  that  the  beating  of  his 
heart  resounded  in  his  ears  like  the  blows  of  a 
vast  trip-hammer. 

With  a large  dose  the  hallucinations  frequent- 
ly become  of  the  most  gorgeous,  fantastic,  or 
grotesque  character.  Our  Pythagorean  shall 
speak  to  this  point  44 1 stood,”  says  he,  44in 
a large  temple,  whose  walls  were  adorned  with 
grotesque  frescoes  of  every  imaginable  bird, 
beast,  and  monster,  which,  by  some  hidden  law 
of  life  and  motion,  were  forever  changing,  like 
the  figures  of  the  kaleidoscope.  Now  the  walls 
bristled  with  hippogriffs ; now,  from  wainscot  to 
ceiling,  toucans  and  maccataws  swung  and  nod- 
ded from  their  perches  amidst  emerald  palms ; 
now  Centaurs  and  Lapithae  clashed  in  ferocious 
tumult  while  crater  and  cyathus  were  crushed  be- 
neath ringing  hoof  and  heel.  But  my  attention 
was  quickly  distracted  from  the  frescoes  by  the 
sight  of  a most  witchly  congress,  which  filled 
all  the  chairs  of  that  broad  chamber.  On  the 
dais  sat  an  old  crone,  whose  commanding  posi- 
tion first  engaged  my  attention  to  her  personal 
appearance,  and,  upon  rather  impolite  scrutiny, 
I beheld  that  she  was  the  product  of  an  art  held 
in  pre-eminent  favor  among  persons  of  her  age 
and  sex.  She  was  knit  of  purple  yarn!  In 
faultless  order  the  stitches  ran  along  her  face ; 
in  every  pucker  of  her  re-entrant  mouth,  in  ev- 
ery wrinkle  of  her  brow,  she  was  a yarny  coun- 
terfeit of  the  grandam  of  actual  life,  and  hy 
some  skillful  process  of  stuffing  her  nose  hod  re- 
ceived its  due  peak  and  her  chin  its  projection. 
The  occupants  of  the  seats  below  were  all  but 
reproductions  of  their  president,  and  both  she 
and  they  were  constantly  swaying  from  side  to 
side,  forward  and  back,  to  the  music  of  some  in- 
visible instruments,  whose  tone  and  style  were 
most  intensely  and  ludicrously  Ethiopian.  Not 
a word  was  spoken  by  any  of  the  woolly  con- 
clave ; but  with  untiring  industry  they  were 
all  knitting,  knitting,  knitting  ceaselessly,  as  if 
their  lives  depended  on  it  I looked  to  see  the 
objects  of  their  manufacture.  They  were  knit- 
ting old  women  like  themselves  ! One  of  the 
sisterhood  had  nearly  brought  her  double  to 
completion  ; earnestly  another  wns  engaged  in 
rounding  out  an  eyeball ; another  was  fastening 
the  gathers  at  the  corners  of  a mouth ; another 
was  setting  up  stitches  for  an  old  woman  in 
petto. 


4 4 With  marvelous  rapidity  this  work  went 
on;  ever  and  anon  some  completed  crone  sprang 
from  the  needles  which  had  just  achieved  her, 
and,  instantly  vivified,  took  up  the  instruments 
of  reproduction,  and  fell  to  work  as  assiduously 
as  if  she  had  been  a member  of  the  congress 
since  the  world  began.  4 Here,’ I cried,  ‘here, 
at  last,  do  I realize  the  meaning  of  endless  pro- 
gression!* and,  though  the  dome  echoed  with 
my  peals  of  laughter,  I saw  no  motion  of  aston- 
ishment in  the  stitches  of  a single  face ; but,  as 
for  dear  life,  the  manufacture  of  old  women 
went  on  unobstructed  by  the  involuntary  rude- 
ness of  the  stranger. 

“An  irresistible  desire  to  aid  in  the  work 
possessed  me ; I was  half  determined  to  snatch 
up  a quartette  of  needles  and  join  the  sisterhood. 
My  nose  began  to  be  ruffled  with  stitches,  and 
the  next  moment  I had  been  a partner  in  their 
yarny  destinies  but  for  a hand  which  pulled  me 
backward  through  the  door,  and  shut  the  con- 
gress forever  from  my  view.” 

Not  less  grotesque  was  the  vagary  of  a com- 
panion of  Mr.  Bayard  Taylor,  who — shades  of 
Young  America! — thought  himself  a locomo- 
tive, and,  “ for  the  space  of  two  or  three  hours, 
paced  to  and  fro  in  his  room  with  measured 
stride,  exhaling  his  breath  in  violent  jets,  and, 
when  he  spoke,  dividing  his  words  into  sylla- 
bles, each  of  which  he  brought  out  w ith  a jerk, 
at  the  same  time  turning  his  hands  at  his  sides 
as  though  they  were  the  cranks  of  imaginary 
wheels;**  and  who,  aiming  to  taste  water  from 
a pitcher,  set  it  down  again  with  a yell  of  laugh- 
ter, ciying  out, 44  How  can  I take  water  into  my 
boiler  when  I am  letting  off  steam  ?** 

And  of  a piece  with  such  vagaries  is  this  part 
of  Mr.  Taylor’s  own  experience : 

44 1 was  a mass  of  transparent  jelly,  and  a con- 
fectioner poured  me  into  a twisted  mould.  I 
threw  my  chair  aside,  and  writhed  and  tortured 
myself  for  some  time  to  force  my  loose  substance 
into  the  mould.  At  last,  when  I had  so  far 
succeeded  that  only  one  foot  remained  outside, 
it  was  lifted  off,  and  another  mould,  of  still  more 
crooked  and  intricate  shape,  substituted.  I have 
no  doubt  that  the  contortions  through  which  I 
went  to  accomplish  the  end  of  my  gelatinous 
destiny  would  have  been  extremely  ludicrous  to 
a spectator,  but  to  me  they  were  painful  and 
disagreeable.  The  sober  half  of  me  went  into 

fits  of  laughter  over  them I had  laughed 

until  my  eyes  overflowed  profusely.  Every  drop 
that  fell  immediately  became  a large  loaf  of 
bread,  and  tumbled  upon  the  shop-board  of  a 
baker  at  Damascus.  The  more  I laughed  the 
faster  the  loaves  fell,  until  such  a pile  wras  raised 
about  the  baker  that  I could  hardly  see  the  top 
of  his  head.  4 The  %an  will  be  suffocated,’  I 
cried ; 4 but  if  he  were  to  die  I can  not  stop.’  ” 

Such  are  a few  of  the  pleasures  of  hasheesh. 
But  let  all  beware  how  they  are  tempted  into 
this  region  of  the  ideal.  It  is  through  tortures 
the  most  exquisite  and  indescribable  that  the 
soul  returns  from  such  flights.  All  who  have 
rashly  tasted  the  delights  of  the  Eastern  drug 
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bear  shuddering  witness  to  the  pangs  of  return- 
ing consciousness ; and  prominent  in  each  ac- 
count stands  the  dread  fear  of  threatening  mad- 
ness— a fear  and  threat  by  no  means  meaning- 
less, if  we  may  believe  eminent  physicians  who 
have  given  these  phenomena  their  attention. 
Permanent  insanity  not  infrequently  follows, 
we  are  told,  on  the  use  of  the  hasheesh.  Dr. 
Madden  relates  that  of  thirteen  inmates  of  a 
Turkish  mad-house  no  fewer  than  four  had  gone 
mad  from  overdoses  of  hasheesh.  And  anoth- 
er eminent  medical  writer  says,  significantly, 
“The  analogies  between  the  phenomena  of  in- 
sanity and  those  which  are  induced  by  the  in- 
troduction of  such  substances  into  the  blood, 
must  not  be  overlooked  in  any  attempt  to  arrive 
at  the  true  pathology  of  the  former  condition,  or 
to  bring  it  within  the  domain  of  the  therapeutic 
art.” 

We  are,  however,  in  very  little  danger  of  be- 
coming a nation  of  hasheesh-eaters.  A predis- 
posing warmth  and  activity  of  imagination — a 
common  quality  with  Eastern  races,  but  a rare 
one  with  us — is  absolutely  necessary  to  enable 
a man  to  become  a hasheesh-eater  to  any  pur- 
pose. The  vast  majority  of  experiments  made 
ny  Europeans  and  Americans  resulted  in  naught 
but  a general  and  painful  disturbance  of  the 
nervous  system — preceded,  in  a large  number  of 
instances,  by  a condition  of  insensibility,  lasting 
from  twenty-four  to  thirty-three  hours.  The 
hasheesh  fantasia  seems  physically  unattaina- 
ble to  the  great  majority  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race. 


Number  101. 

T was  a head — a woman’s  head. 

The  Art  Union  was  unusually  full  that 
year,  and  No.  101  hung  in  an  out-of-the-way 
corner.  I had  been  there  several  times  with- 
out noticing  it,  but  that  day  my  eyes  chanced  to 
rest  on  it,  and  I could  not  withdraw  them. 

The  features  were  not  entirely  regular,  but 
lofty,  and  with  strong  lines  of  power.  The 
complexion  was  a dark,  clear  olive.  The  heavy 
black  hair  had  been  put  back,  as  if  impatiently, 
behind  the  ears,  and  was  twisted  in  coils  about 
the  head.  The  expression  was  most  remarka- 
ble. I had  never  seen  any  thing  like  it  in  a 
painting.  There  was  fortitude  and  strong  will 
in  the  lines  about  the  mouth,  and  much  of  con- 
scious strength  and  patient  suffering  sat  on  the 
broad  forehead ; but  it  was  reserved  to  the  eyes 
to  tell  the  story.  Those  dark,  melancholy,  de- 
spairing eyes,  whose  glance  seemed  turned  in- 
ward, seeking  after  lost  joys.  They  were  wild, 
they  were  stern,  and  yet  they  were  melting  with 
a woman’s  pain . Far  down  in  their  depths  was 
a gleam  of  love — it  must  fcave  been  a mother’s 
love,  for  no  other  could  have  throned  itself  on 
the  desolation  of  such  a sorrow.  I looked  at  it 
silently  a few  moments,  and  then  I said  aloud, 
“ Hagan”  I had  no  catalogue,  but  I needed 
none  to  know  to  whom  that  face  mu%t  have  be- 
longed. 

44  Yes,”  said  a voice  at  my  side,  44  you  have 


understood  my  picture.  That  is  Hagar — the 
Egyptian  Hagar,  after  she  was  sent  forth  into 
the  desert.  Ishmael  was  with  her,  and  the 
mother-love  lived  still,  while  all  other  human 
affections  were  swept  away  by  the  fierce  hurri- 
cane of  passion.” 

It  was  a low,  rich  voice  which  spoke  to  me. 
Its  music  thrilled  all  along  the  pulses  of  my  be- 
ing. - I turned  and  looked  at  the  speaker. 

I do  not  suppose  she  would  have  been  called 
a beautiful  woman — her  face  was  too  faded  for 
that — but  once  she  must  have  been  beautiful 
exceedingly.  I could  see,  looking  into  her  own 
eyes,  how  she  had  painted  the  Hagar.  She  too 
must  have  suffered  and  despaired.  Her  face 
waa  very  pale,  her  eyebrows  jet  black  and  finely 
arched.  These,  with  her  jetty  hair  and  eyes, 
enhanced  the  apparent  fairness  of  her  complex- 
ion. But  though  fair  she  was  not  fresh.  As 
I said,  she  looked  faded,  and  yet  she  could  not 
have  been  old — at  the  most  not  more  than  thir- 
ty. There  was  on  her  face  an  expression  which 
made  me  think  that  in  other  days  she  had  wept 
much,  hut  she  looked  too  proud  to  weep  often 
now.  Genius  sat  on  her  forehead,  and  she 
seemed  to  me  like  one  who  had  grown  strong 
and  pure  through  much  suffering. 

There  was  something  so  singular  and  uncon- 
ventional in  her  speaking  to  me  at  all  that  I 
hardly  knew  how  to  reply.  Perhaps  some  men 
might,  for  this,  have  esteemed  her  less,  but  it 
was  not  so  with  me.  I was  no  stickler  for  eti- 
quette— a man  no  longer  young,  who  was  poor, 
and  a worker;  who  had  been  poor  all  the  days 
of  his  life ; who  must  always  be  poor.  I was 
an  artist  too,  in  my  own  humble  way — that  is, 
I was  employed  by  several  publishers  in  New 
York  to  design  illustrations  for  books  and  pa- 
pers. I was  interested  to  know  this  fellow-la- 
borer. I thought  I wonld  relieve  her  embar- 
rassment by  appearing  as  if  we  had  met  before. 
I bowed. 

44 1 do  not  remember  your  name,”  I said,  in 
a tone  as  if  I were  tiying  to  recall  something 
which  had  slipped  from  my  mind.  A queer, 
half-satirical  Bmile,  in  which  was  some  kindli- 
ness but  no  mirth,  crossed  her  face. 

44  That  is  most  probable,  since  yon  never  knew 
it  No  matter,  I am  Margaret  Welch,  and 
you — ?” 

44  Robert  Payson,  madame.  I wish  very  much 
that  I could  be  properly  introduced  to  you,  but 
that  seems  impossible.  Need  the  fact  of  our 
chance  meeting  be  any  bar  to  our  farther  ac- 
quaintance ? I am  a designer.  I like  to  know 
artists,  and  there  is  something  in  your  picture 
which  makes  me  long  to  be  your  Mend.  May 
I?” 

It  was  a moment  before  she  answered  me. 
She  seemfed  weighing  the  question  in  her  own 
mind.  At  length  she  said,  slowly, 

44 1 don’t  see  any  objection.  I have  no  Mends 
to  be  troubled  at  my  forming  an  acquaintance 
in  an  eccentric  manner.  I am  very  lonely,  and 
I have  a human  liking  for  occasional  com- 
panionship. I am  grateful  to  you,  moreover, 
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for  understanding  my  picture.  I bad  some 
trouble  to  get  it  admitted  here,  and  until  you 
came  I have  never  seen  any  one  stop  to  look  at 
it” 

“ You  come  here  often,  then  ?** 

“Yes,  I have  been  here  every  day  since  my 
picture  was  bung.  But. I can  stay  no  longer 
now.  This  is  where  you  will  find  me.” 

She  banded  me,  as  she  spoke,  a catalogue  on 
which  she  had  been  writing  for  a moment  with 
her  pencil.  Her  name  was  written  in  a care- 
less, graceful  hand,  followed  by  a street  and 
number  which  I recognized  as  the  location  of  a 
respectable  lodging-house,  not  far  from  my  own 
place  of  abode. 

I thanked  her,  and  she  went  out,  leaving  me 
standing  alone  before  the  head  of  Hagar.  I 
was  deeply  interested  in  her.  I confessed  it 
to  myself.  It  was  not  strange,  for  that  was 
almost  the  first  adventure  I had  ever  met 
with.  I was  over  forty,  and  yet,  measuring  my 
life  by  its  pleasures  or  its  events,  it  was  a very 
short  one.  My  parents  had  died  before  I could 
remember  them.  I had  been  brought  up  by  an 
uncle  living  in  the  country.  He  had  no  chil- 
dren, and  was  kind  to  me  after  a fashion  of  his 
own.  But  he  was  a self-willed  man.  He  had 
resolved  that  I should  be  a carpenter,  and, 
though  no  pursuit  could  have  been  less  agreea- 
ble to  me,  I submitted,  and  went  to  my  trade 
with  scarcely  a remonstrance.  During  my  ap- 
prenticeship, however,  I had  drawn  a great 
many  vignettes  on  the  smooth  boards  with  my 
pencil  in  the  hour  given  us  for  dinner,  and  I 
had  covered  the  back  of  my  uncle’s  red  house 
with  outline  sketches  in  chalk,  and  so  had  made 
up  my  mind  that  this  was  my  true  life.  Sub- 
missive as  I was  to  any  necessity  against  which 
I saw  no  hope  of  successful  contention,  I had 
yet  a strong  will  of  my  own,  a dogged  persist- 
ency in  a purpose  once  formed. 

I finished  my  trade  the  day  before  I was  twen- 
ty-one, and  the  next  morning  I told  my  uncle 
that  I was  going  to  the  city  to  learn  to  be  a de- 
signer. His  anger  was  strong  yet  quiet,  for  his 
nature  was  not  wholly  unlike  my  own.  He  told 
me  that  if  I left  him  then  it  must  be  forever. 
He  should  be  sorry  to  lose  me,  yet — with  a grim 
smile — he  guessed  he  could  bear  it ; any  way, 
he  would  have  no  vagabond  picture-makers 
around  him.  I did  not  waver  in  my  purpose. 
We  parted  that  day.  I heard  of  his  death  years 
afterward,  but  we  never  met  again. 

Fortune  certainly  favored  me.  I was  not  long, 
after  reaching  the  city,  in  procuring  work — hum- 
ble work  indeed — but  still  it  brought  me  enough 
to  supply  my  humble  wants.  I had  never  fan- 
cied myself  a genius.  I could  never  have  learn- 
ed to  color,  or,  knowing  how,  I could  never  have 
painted  a Hagar ; but  I loved  to  use  my  pencil, 
and  by  its  use  I had  lived  now  for  twenty-one 
years. 

I had  very  few  acquaintances — two  or  three 
artists,  who  were  not  ashamed  of  my  friendship, 
and  one  or  two  men  whom  I had  pleased  by  my 
illustrations  to  their  books,  were  all,  if  I ex- 


cept the  publishers  who  employed  me,  and  whom 
I only  knew  in  the  way  of  business.  I had  never 
been  on  terms  of  familiar  acquaintanceship  with 
any  woman . At  forty-two  my  heart  was  as  fresh 
and  my  life  as  pure  as  a girl's.  Of  love  and 
marriage  I had  seldom  thought,  and  when  I did 
think  of  them  it  was  not  to  reckon  them  among 
the  probabilities  which  might  befall  myself,  but 
merely  to  contemplate  them  afar  off,  without 
envy  or  longing,  as  I did  wealth  and  station, 
which  might  be  for  others,,  but  not  for  me. 

I do  not  think  it  was  strange  that,  in  such  a 
man,  the  lady  I had  met  should  awaken  a pe- 
culiar interest.  Her  face,  no  longer  beautiful, 
was  yet  magnetic  in  its  power  of  fascinating  the 
attention.  Her  voice  and  manners  revealed  her, 
even  to  my  slight  knowledge  of  the  world,  as 
having  been  born  and  bijd  a lady.  The  strange 
beginning  of  my  acquaintance  with  her  was  the 
fint  bit  of  romance  that  had  ever  shot  its  rosy 
threads  through  the  sombre  gray  woof  of  my 
forty-two  years  of  life. 

I went  home  that  night,  but  I could  not  sleep. 
All  night  long  my  mind  was  wide  awake — I was 
making  mental  sketches  in*  which  every  female 
figure  wore  the  pale,  sad  face  of  my  new  friend. 
With  the  first  beams  of  dawn  I sprang  from 
my  pillow,  lighted  my  fire,  and  went  to  work.  I 
never  thought  of  food.  I forgot,  almost,  my 
own  existence.  I worked  on  until  after  mid- 
day. I had  succeeded.  This  was  my  sketch : 

Morning  breaking  after  a night  of  storm — a 
turbulent  sea — fragments  of  broken  masts  and 
spars  scattered  along  a desolate  coast ; but,  in 
sight,  only  one  living  thing — a woman,  looking 
steadfastly  toward  the  waters.  The  waves  had 
washed  on  shore  her  only,  but  in  “the billows' 
joyous  dash  of  death"  had  gone  down  friends, 
hopes,  fortune ; she  had  only  herself  left— only 
her  own  living  soul.  The  face  was  that  of  Mar- 
garet Welch,  but  a little  younger,  and  her  ex- 
pression was,  if  possible,  intensified. 

I was  utterly  exhausted  when  the  last  touch 
was  given.  I went  out  and  got  a cup  of  strong 
coffee  and  some  food.  Then,  with  my  nerves 
steadied,  I came  back  and  looked  at  my  labor. 
Was  I a genius  after  all?  I asked  myself. 
There  was  unmistakable  power  in  the  sketch, 
but  then  she  had  been  my  inspiration.  I put 
it  away.  I would  not  have  had  any  eyes  gaze 
on  it  save  mine.  I had  no  presentiment  of  the 
influence  it  was  to  exert  on  my  after-destiny, 
but  I was  happier  that  I had  executed  it. 

I went  out  soon  afterward  to  the  rooms  of 
the  Art  Union,  and  there,  standing  before  the 
Hagar  whose  conception  seemed  to  me  so  match- 
less, I lost  my  dawning  faith  in  my  own  power. 
I waited  there  for  a time,  thinking  that  the 
stranger  might  make  her  appearance ; but  she 
did  not  come,  and,  after  a while,  I started  out 
and  went  to  the  street  and  number  indicated  on 
the  catalogue  which  she  had  given  me. 

On  my  way  I passed  a florist's,  where  the  win- 
dows were  filled  with  bouquets  and  pots  of  flow- 
ers. My  ‘first  thought  was  to  take  her  a bou- 
quet. It  seemed  to  me  it  might  give  her  pleas- 
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ure ; at  least,  I wanted  to  know  if  she  retained 
gentleness  enough,  after  all  the  sorrow  which 
had  left  its  traces  on  her  face,  to  love  flowers. 
But  soon  I changed  my  mind.  I would  give 
her  nothing  so  frail  as  these  cut  blossoms.  It 
should  be  a gift  better  suited  to  one  whose 
means  would  not  let  him  purchase  often ; some- 
thing more  durable  and  yet  not  unhandsome. 
I selected  a tea-rose,  growing  in  a little  earthen 
pot.  It  had  two  buds  on  it  and  one  full  bloom- 
ing flower. 

I had  but  a few  blocks  to  carry  it  before  I 
reached  her  house.  I paused  a moment  at  the 
door.  I did  not  know  whether  she  were  wife, 
maiden,  or  widow.  Never  mind,  I would  in- 
quire for  Miss  Welch,  at  a venture. 

I rang  the  bell.  I asked  the  girl  who  answer- 
ed my  summons  if  Miss  W elch  lived  there.  She 
evidently  took  me  for  tne  employd  of  some  hor- 
ticultural establishment  carrying  home  a pur- 
chase. She  replied,  with  a careless  toss  of  her 
head, 

“ Yes,  you  must  go  up  four  flights  of  stairs, 
and  the  door  at  your  right  hand  will  be  hers.” 

The  stairs  were  long  and  steep. 

“ What  a weaiy  way,”  I thought,  as  I climbed 
them,  “for  that  delicate  woman!” 

I knocked  at  her  door,  and  instantly  I heard 
a tread  quick  and  Arm,  yet  not  heavy.  She 
opened  the  door  and  stood  holding  it  until 
she  had  looked  full  in  my  face.  Then  she 
said, 

“ Oh,  it  is  you ! I hardly  thought  you  would 
come.  Will  you  walk  in  ?” 

It  was  a humble  place  in  which  I found  my- 
self, though  scrupulously  neat,  and  not  with- 
out some  marks  of  comfort  There  was  a lounge 
which  must  have  done  duty  for  a bed  also,  two 
or  three  chairs,  a stove,  a table,  and,  in  one  cor- 
ner, a painter's  easel.  But  it  was  utterly  devoid 
of  ornament,  save  a few  pictures  that  hung  upon 
the  wall,  in  which  I recognized  the  same  hand 
that  had  painted  the  Hagar.  They  were  all 
more  or  less  wild,  gloomy,  despairing.  There 
was  not  a single  gleam  of  hope  in  any,  not  a 
bird  or  a flower,  or  any  thing  bright  and  happy. 
Stern  portraitures,  they  seemed,  of  human  pas- 
sion. 

On  the  table  were  water-colors,  drawing  ma- 
terials, and  a few  volumes  of  such  designs  as  are 
used  for  printing  calicoes  and  delaines.  These 
were  the  only  books  in  the  room.  She  was 
dressed,  as  she  had  been  the  day  before,  in  a 
plain,  somewhat  worn  black  silk,  with  no  orna- 
ment or  superfluity. 

She  sat  down  at  the  table,  after  motioning 
me  to  a chair,  and  went  on  with  her  work  with 
busy  fingers. 

I took  up  one  of  the  patterns. 

“So  you,  who  can  paint  Hagar,  do  these 
things?”  I asked,  with  some  reproach  in  my 
voice ; for  it  seemed  to  me  like  a desecration  of 
her  genius.  She  understood  my  tone. 

* ‘ Yes — why  not  ? I can  not  sell  my  pictures. 
I must  live,  and  I can  get  pretty  good  pay  for 
these.” 


“Not  sell  your  pictures — such  pictures  as 
Hagar  ? Will  you  let  me  try  ?” 

She  smiled — 

“I  have  no  objection,  save  that  I wouldn’t 
like  you  to  undertake  for  me  such  a thankless 
task.  People  have  sorrow  enough  of  their  own. 
They  won’t  buy  it  in  a painting.  They  want 
bright  faces  and  pleasant  landscapes — birds  and 
flowers.” 

I had  held  the  rose-pot  in  my  hand  all  this 
time.  Now  I set  it  upon  the  table. 

“Speaking  of  flowers,”  I said,  “I  hare 
brought  you  this  rose.  Will  you  please  me  by 
taking  it  ? I love  flowers,  and  I should  like  to 
think  you  had  this  one  to  keep  you  company.” 

A look  swept  over  her  face  such  as  I hope 
few  faces  ever  wore.  It  was  so  lost  a look — so 
wild,  so  hopeless,  so  despairing.  She  put  forth 
her  hands  to  take  the  flower.  Then,  shudder- 
ing, she  drew  them  back  and  covered  her  eyes 
with  them  for  a moment. 

“Oh,  no,  no,  no,”  she  said,  with  such  a wail 
in  her  tones  as  I never  heard  ring  through  the 
cadences  of  any  other  voice.  “ It  is  not  for  me 
— roses  are  not  for  me.  I wore  roses  once, 
when  I was  young.  I had  not  suffered  then,  or 
sinned.  I gathered  them  in  my  mother’s  gai> 
den  when  I was  a child — a little,  innocent,  hap- 
py child — before  I had  broken  her  heart.  Oh, 
do  not  give  me  roses  now — my  touch  would 
blast  them !” 

I did  not  say  a single  word.  I sat  there, 
stricken  dumb  before  her  unfathomable  despair. 
Soon  she  went  on  in  a lower  tone — if  possible 
fuller  of  pathos  than  before. 

“You  meant  kindly.  I thank  you  just  as 
much  as  if  I took  them.  But  you  do  not  know 
what  roses  mean  to  me.  You  can  not  tell  what 
it  is  to  lose  all  you  ever  cared  for  in  life,  and  sit 
waiting  for  death,  keeping  company  with  ghosts. 
When  I look  at  those  buds  I can  not  6ee  these 
chamber  walls  around  me,  or  you  sitting  there. 
I am  walking  again  through  fields  of  thyme  and 
clover.  The  sky  is  blue  over  my  head,  and 
the  robin’s  song  pulses  downward  like  a cry  of 
joy.  Roses  bloom  in  the  hedges,  and  one  by 
my  side  gathers  them  and  puts  them  in  my  hair. 
But  between  those  days  and  these  there  is  a 
great  gulf  fixed.  I am  not  what  I was  when  1 
walked  in  the  meadows  and  gathered  flower* 
and  heard  the  village  bells  ring  in  the  Sunday 
morning  air.” 

She  stopped;  but  the  wild  despairing  look 
had  begun  to  fade  out  of  her  face,  and  her 
voice  was  gentler.  I thought  the  roses  were, 
after  all,  doing  her  good.  I could  not  bear  to 
take  them  away.  An  expedient  struck  me.  I 
rose. 

“ I must  go  now.  Foi^ive  me  that  I brought 
the  flower ; but  will  you  not  give  it  shelter  for 
to-night  ? I can  come  for  it  to-morrow ; but 
to-night  I have  a good  way  farther  to  go.  It 
would  burden  me  very  much.  Will  you  let  me 
leave  it  till  another  day ! I’ll  be  sure  to  call 
for  it.” 

She  looked  reluctant  to  comply  with  my  re- 
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quest ; bat  the  habitual  courtesy  of  her  man- 
ners did  not  fail  her.  She  assented  to  my  wish, 
and  I bowed  to  her  and  went  out. 

I wandered  about  the  streets  for  an  hour  or 
two  thinking  of  her.  She  had  spoken  of  sin- 
ning and  suffering — breaking  her  mother’s  heart 
— and  yet  1 would  have  staked  my  life  on  her 
purity.  Suffering,  wronged,  reckless,  she  might 
have  been ; but  I felt,  to  the  core  of  my  heart, 
that  her  womanhood  was  unstained.  My  in- 
terest in  her  had  only  grown  stronger  with  this 
interview.  I resolved  to  know  her  better. 

The  next  day  I worked  with  impatient  heart 
— impatient  fingers — at  a task  I had  promised 
to  complete.  It  was  three  o’clock  in  the  short 
winter  afternoon  before  I was  at  liberty  to  go  to 
her.  I think  she  had  already  learned  to  know 
my  footstep  j for,  when  I knocked  at  her  door, 
she  did  not  move  to  open  it,  but  said,  44  Come 
in.” 

I obeyed  her.  She  was  sitting  at  her  easel, 
evidently  very  busy ; but  she  glanced  at  me  with 
a smile  of  welcome  as  I entered.  I looked 
around  for  my  rose-bush.  It  had  been  placed 
on  the  window-ledge.  Evidently  it  had  been 
watered  and  tended.  One  of  the  buds  was  al- 
ready bursting  into  bloom.  Her  eyes  followed 
the  direction  of  mine. 

“I  have  changed  my  mind,”  she  said.  “I 
should  be  glad  to  keep  it,  if  you  will  let  me.  It 
has  done  me  good,  I think.  See,  already  I am 
working  differently.” 

I went  to  her  side.  The  unfinished  picture 
upon  the  easel  was  only  an  outline  sketch  ; but 
it  was  infused  with  spirit,  power,  and  life.  Its 
subject  was  very  different  from  any  thing  I had 
previously  seen  of  hers.  It  was  a clover-field, 
with  a clear  sky  overhead.  One  side  was  bor- 
dered by  a hedge  full  of  blossoms,  and  along 
this  hedge,  with  slow,  dreamy  steps,  a young 
girl  walked  alone.  About  her  mouth  was  a 
look  of  sweetness— of  youthful  buoyancy ; but 
the  expression  of  her  dark  eyes  was  informed 
with  a most  touching  melancholy — a sort  of 
prophecy  of  sorrow. 

44 It  is  beautiful,”  I said;  praising  her,  I 
think,  more  with  my  eyes  and  tones  of  my  voice 
than  my  words. 

“ Better  than  the  old,  hopeless  ones?”  she 
asked. 

44  Yes,  a thousand  times  better,  because  it 
will  do  more  good.  I think  it  has  fully  as  much 
genius,  too." 

44  Well,  if  you  like  it  better,  you  may  thank 
your  roses  for  the  change.  At  first  I thought 
they  would  drive  me  mad  with  the  memories 
they  evoked,  bat  after  a while  they  softened 
my  heart.  I wept.  I had  not  done  that  be- 
fore for  years.” 

I looked  at  her.  I could  see  the  traces  of 
tears  on  her  thin  cheek. 

I did  not  stay  with  her  long.  She  was  ab- 
sorbed in  her  work,  and  I was  more  content- 
ed to  leave  her,  because  a little  of  the  old, 
hopeless  sorrow  seemed  to  have  faded  from  her 
face. 


After  that  months  passed,  until  winter  had  died 
its  tearful  death  ’neath  the  blue  eyes  of  spring, 
and  the  bier  of  May  had  been  crowned,  in  turn, 
by  the  roses  of  the  summer.  Our  acquaint- 
ance had  progressed  rapidly,  and  we  had  not 
been  long  in  becoming  firm,  established  friends. 
I worked  all  day  more  diligently  than  ever,  for 
I had  acquired  a fresh  inspiration,  a new  in- 
centive, the  presence  of  which,  however,  I did 
not  yet  acknowledge  to  myself.  It  was  my  re- 
ward, after  each  day’s  labor,  to  go  to  her — to 
carry  her  whatever  I had  done,  and  receive, 
sometimes  her  praises,  sometimes  her  censures. 

It  seemed  to  me,  when  I thought  about  it, 
such  a strange,  unhoped-for  blessing,  that  I, 
Robert  Payson,  should  have  such  a friend — that 
for  me,  who  had  lived  with  such  a lonely  heart 
forty-two  years  of  my  life,  in  one  unlooked-for 
hour  such  a sun  of  warmth  and  hope  should 
have  arisen.  I asked  nothing  better  of  Heaven. 
Just  as  she  was,  my  friend  suited  me  to  the 
finest  fibre  of  my  nature.  The  dim  smile  on 
her  worn  and  faded  face  was  more  to  me,  more 
and  fairer  than  the  brightest  glory  of  any*  youn- 
ger woman’s  beauty.  Just  as  she  was  I thought 
her  perfect.  Every  outline  of  her  Bhadowy  yet 
graceful  figure  in  its  black  robes;  every  ex- 
pression on  her  sad  yet  tender  face ; every  inflec- 
tion of  her  low,  musical  voice  possessed  for  me 
its  own  unexplained  yet  exceeding  charm. 

And  so,  unconsciously,  love  grew  into  my 
life  until  one  summer  night,  like  Venus  rising 
from  the  sea,  it  stood  up  full-nurtured  before 
me,  and  I knew  that  my  heart  was  my  own  no 
longer.  It  happened  thus : 

I had  just  completed  a design  which  I liked 
unusually  well.  It  was  for  the  vignette  title- 
page  of  a book  of  poems — an  angel  bearing 
through  space  a lyre  and  a crown.  The  angel’s 
eyes  and  hair  were  light,  according  to  the  gen- 
erally accepted  tradition,  but  her  face  was  that 
of  Margaret  Welch,  only  the  expression  was 
different.  It  was  such  as  I had  fancied  Mar- 
garet’s might  be  when  joy  had  triumphed  over 
the  long  sorrow  of  her  life.  It  was  a prophecy 
of  all  1 had  hoped  for  her.  I was  impatient  to 
show  it  to  her.  I walked  with  hurried  steps  to 
her  dwelling,  thinking  by  the  way  whether  it 
would  bring  her  comfort — what  she  would  say 
of  it.  Eagerly  I mounted  the  fonr  steep  flights 
of  stairs.  I stood  before  her  door,  but  outside 
it  was  pinned  a piece  of  paper  on  which  these 
words  were  traced : 

44  My  friend,  I can  not  see  you  to-day.  I am 
ill ; scarcely  able  to  sit  up  at  all.” 

Of  course  there  was  no  questioning  such  a 
decree.  I turned  sorrowfully  away.  I went 
home  more  unhappy  than  I had  ever  been  in 
my  life.  It  was  not  over  my  own  disappoint- 
ment, though  that  was  not  slight,  bat  I could 
not  bear  to  fancy  her  alone  and  suffering.  I 
longed  with  inexpressible  longing  for  a right  to 
go  to  her — to  sit  by  her  side — to  soothe  her 
pains — to  bathe  her  head — to  nurse  her,  as  I 
felt  I could  with  a woman's  tenderness  and  a 
man’s  untiring  strength.  Then  it  was  that  my 
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love  rose  tip  and  confronted  me.  I looked  into 
my  own  heart — that  heart  which  hAd  so  strange- 
ly outgrown  my  knowledge.  I saw  that  no 
friend’s  place  by  her  side  wonld  content  me — 
that  JL  must  win  her  to  be  all  ray  own,  or  from 
henceforth  my  life  most  be  empty  and  barren 
of  joy. 

I knew  nothing  of  her  past  history.  She  bad 
never  volunteered  any  information,  and,  respect- 
ing her  silence,  I had  never  asked  any  ques- 
tions. But  for  this  I did  not  care.  I loved  her 
as  I knew  her.  I had  faith  in  her.  I know  in 
this  I was  unlike  most  men,  but  I would  have 
been  contented  to  call  her  my  wife — to  hold  her 
head  on  my  heart  forever,  and  know  no  more 
of  her  than  I knew  now. 

But  would  she  ever  be  mine  ? Could  I ever 
hope — I whose  lot  had  been  so  lonely  hitherto 
— to  have  that  worshiped  woman  for  my  very 
own,  my  household  angel,  the  best  half  of  my 
own  existence.  Hitherto  I should  have  thought 
myself  too  poor  to  marry,  but  her  tastes  were 
simple  like  my  own.  I should  have  enough  for 
her.  I could  not  sleep  that  night.  To  a man 
who  had  seen  forty-two  years  without  having  his 
pulses  quickened  by  a woman’s  voice,  love  comes 
at  last,  if  come  it  ever  does,  with  a strength  of 
which  younger  men  never  dream.  It  maintains 
its  empire  with  a terrible  tyranny. 

The  next  morning,  as  soon  as  I dared,  I stood 
again  at  the  door  of  Margaret  Welch.  The 
paper  had  been  removed.  I knocked,  and  she 
came  herself  to  answer  my  summons.  She 
looked  worn  and  ill,  but  her  brush  was  in  her 
hand.  She  held  the  door  so  that  there  was  no 
room  for  me  to  enter. 

“May  I not  come  in,  then?”  I asked. 

“No,  not  at  this  hour.  I am  busy,  and  so 
should  you  be.  I am  better.  I know  you  came 
because  you  thought  me  ill.  It  was  good  of  you 
to  be  so  anxious.  You  may  come  again  at  the 
usual  hour  to-night.  Perhaps  I will  go  to  walk 
with  you.  I should  like  a breath  of  sea-air  on 
the  Battery,  but  you  must  not  stay  any  longer 
now.” 

So  saying  she  closed  the  door,  and,  half-un- 
willingly,  I obeyed  her  and  went  away.  I felt 
happier  all  day,  however,  because  I had  seen 
her,  because  I should  soon  see  her  again.  I 
was  growing  miserly.  I could  not  bear  she 
should  be  out  of  my  sight.  I did  not  work 
much  that  day.  The  pictures  I made  were 
fancy  ones.  I seemed  to  see  a room  pleasant, 
though  humble;  a cheerful  carpet  upon  the 
floor;  a few  books;  a few  pictures;  a few 
flowers.  In  one  corner,  at  an  easel,  sat  a wo- 
man with  slight  yet  graceful  figure.  Her  head, 
so  regal  with  its  superb  crown  of  hair,  was  bent 
toward  her  work,  and,  sitting  opposite  to  her 
at  my  own  task,  I could  catch,  now  and  then, 
the  gleam  of  her  earnest  eyes.  How  sweet  it 
would  be  to  work  together ! Margaret  had  been 
more  successful  of  late.  Since  I had  known  her 
many  gleams  of  hope  and  happiness  had  bright- 
ened under  her  pencil,  and  I had  been  able  to 
find  for  several  of  her  pictures  a ready  sale. 


How  thankful  I was  that  evening  when  the 
clock  struck  seven  l Then  I was  at  liberty  to 
go  to  her.  Her  door  was  standing  open,  that 
the  July  air,  which  even  in  the  hot  city  is  not 
wholly  without  its  breath  of  balm,  might  enter. 
She  was  sitting  idly  by  the  window,  picking  one 
or  two  faded  leaves  from  the  rose-bush  I had 
given  her,  which  was  now  full  of  blossoms.  For 
once,  she  was  not  clad  in  her  accustomed  black. 
A dress  of  some  summer  fabric,  of  a quiet,  dim 
hue,  fell  around  her  in  soft,  fleecy  folds.  She 
had  gathered  one  of  the  sweet  tea-roses,  and 
placed  it  in  her  hair.  I thought  I had  never 
seen  her  look  so  lovely. 

When  she  saw  me  at  the  door  she  looked  np 
with  such  a glow  of  warmth  and  light  upon  her 
face  as  I had  never  seen  there  before. 

“Iam  glad  you  have  come,”  she  said.  “ I 
feel  better  than  I have  for  months.  Yesterday 
I was  sick.  I fought  a great  battle,  too,  with  a 
foe  in  my  own  heart,  and  conquered.  To-day, 
my  friend,  you  look  upon  a victor.  See,  I am 
wearing  one  of  your  roses  on  my  forehead — the 
first  flower  I have  worn  in  yean.  It  is  my  to- 
ken of  victory!” 

I went  in,  and  sat  down  beside  her.  I tried 
to  make  some  commonplace  remark,  but  I could 
not  I sat  watching  her.  She  was  in  a strange 
joyous  mood.  She  seemed  impatient  of  silence. 
Soon  she  said, 

“ Shall  I get  my  bonnet  ? Are  you  ready  to 
walk  now  ?” 

“ No,  not  yet.  Sit  down,  Margaret”  And 
then,  I know  not  in  what  phrase,  my  wild  love 
found  words.  She  grew  very  pale  as  she  list- 
ened. Oh,  what  a look  overswept  her  face  1 In 
it  were  anguish,  despair,  pride,  and  love.  Yes, 
I knew  love  was  there.  Cast  me  off— turn  from 
me,  if  she  would — I knew  that  she  loved  me. 
She  listened  to  me  in  silence  ; and  then  a cry 
burst  from  her  lips — a wild,  passionate  cry — 

“ O God,  my  burden  is  heavier  than  I can 
bear !”  Then  she  looked  at  me  with  dark,  sor- 
rowful eyes. 

“Oh,  could  I not  have  been  spared  your 
friendship?”  she  went  on.  “Mast  I tear  np 
by  the  roots  every  joy  of  my  life  ? I thought  I 
was  secure  of  your  friendship  always.” 

I interrupted  her.  I tried  to  tell  her,  in  my 
poor  way,  which  not  even  love  could  make  elo- 
quent, how  I had  not  ceased  to  be  her  friend, 
but  how  I could  not  help  loving  her  better  than 
friend’s  love — better  than  life ; how  I wonld 
gladly  die  for  her.  But  she  scarcely  seemed  to 
hear  me.  When  I entreated  her  to  answer  me, 
she  begged  me  to  go  aw  ay— to  give  her  time  to 
think.  I had  frightened  her.  Come  to  her  to- 
morrow night,  and  I should  know ; but  I mast 
promise  not  to  come  before.  I promised.  I 
rose  to  leave  her,  but  when  I had  reached  the 
door  I turned  back. 

“Margaret/’  I cried,  “give  me  some  hope. 
I know  you  will  deal  justly  with  me  ; but  if  you 
care  for  me  at  all,  give  me  a little  hope.” 

I could  see  the  effort  she  made  to  control  her- 
self. 
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“ Yes,  my  friend,”  she  faltered,  “ I will  deal 
justly  with  yon.  I have  not  listened  to  your 
words  with  an  unmoved  heart ; but  not  till  to- 
morrow can  I answer  you.  I must  have  time 
to  think.  But  I will  give  you  this.” 

She  took  the  rose  from  her  hair,  and  laid  it 
in  my  hand  with  a regal  grace.  I have  it  still. 
I went  down  stairs  and  groped  my  way  home, 
for  there  was  a mist  before  my  eyes,  and  though 
the  evening  was  still,  and  the  sunset  clouds  were 
bright,  I could  not  see. 

I will  not  write  of  the  next  twenty-four  hours. 
Hard  as  it  was  to  keep  away  from  her,  I obey- 
ed her  wishes.  I did  not  even  enter,  that  day, 
the  street  where  she  lived,  though  1 could  not 
stay  in-doors.  I paced  restlessly  through  and 
through  the  most  crowded  thoroughfares,  striv- 
ing to  drown,  in  the  confusion,  the  longing  cry 
of  my  anxious,  uncertain  heart. 

That  night,  when  I had  climbed  the  stairs,  I 
found  Margaret's  door  open,  as  before.  But 
where  was  she  whose  smile  had  so  often  trans- 
formed for  me  into  Eden  the  little  circumfer- 
ence bounded  by  those  four  walls  ? The  room 
bore  no  trace  of  her  presence.  The  pictures 
were  gone  from  the  walls  — the  easel  from  the* 
corner  — the  rose-bush  from  the  window.  I 
write  these  things  calmly  now,  but  I did  not 
loqk  upon  them  calmly  then.  On  the  table  lay 
a letter,  superscribed  with  my  name.  This, 
then,  would  explain  the  mystery.  I seized  it. 
I never  knew  how  I got  down  the  stairs,  or  how 
I found  my  way  home ; but  I broke  the  seal  of 
that  letter  in  my  own  room.  I will  copy  it, 
word  for  word ; but  I can  not  tell  you  how  I 
read  it — with  what  tears,  what  prayers,  what 
passion  of  love  and  despair.  It  told  her  story 
in  these  words : 

“My  friend,  my  life’s  one  friend,  I said  I 
would  deal  justly  with  you,  and  I will,  though 
it  should  break  my  heart.  I will  force  my  mind 
to  be  calm,  my  memory  to  be  clear,  my  hand 
steady.  I will  give  you  the  confidence  you 
were  too  generous  to  ask.  I will  unvail  for  you 
my  past  life. 

“ Thirty-three  years  ago  a baby  was  born  in 
a pleasant  country  home  in  England.  It  was 
the  first  child,  after  seven  years  of  marriage. 
It  came  to  two  who  loved  each  other  dearly — 
who  received  it  with  joy  and  thanksgiving.  It 
grew  up,  so  I have  heard,  into  a beautiful  child. 
I can  remember,  even  now,  the  praises  and  ca- 
resses which  were  lavished  on  me  in  those  early 
years — the  green  fields,  and  the  blossoms  about 
my  home,  the  singing  birds,  and  the  blue  sky 
which  arched  over  my  happy  life.  My  parents 
were  not  wealthy,  but  ray  mother  had  been  bred 
a lady,  and  I grew  up  surrounded  by  all  the  re- 
finements of  life. 

“ When  I was  only  sixteen — a child  still,  in 
my  impulsiveness — a stranger  came  to  the  neigh- 
borhood of  my  home ; a young  man.  Oh,  how 
handsome  he  was,  and  what  a flattering  tongue 
he  had  2 It  might  have  wiled  away  a seraph  out 
of  Paradise.  I learned  soon  to  love  him.  My 
nature  was  never  one  that  could  love  lightly,  and 


soon  I yielded  up  my  heart  to  him,  with  all  its  full- 
ness of  tenderness  and  youthful  trust.  My  pa- 
rents strove  to  break  off  our  acquaintance.  He 
was  called  wild  and  dissolute,  and  they  forbade 
me  to  see  him.  Bat  I thought  they  wronged  him, 
and  clung  to  him  only  the  more  resolutely.  I 
met  him  by  stealth ; and  it  was  not  long  Wore 
he  had  pershaded  me  to  consent  to  a secret  mar- 
riage. I fled  with  him,  without  a word  of  fare- 
well to  my  father  or  my  mother.  I left  only  a 
note  behind  me,  explaining  the  motives  of  my 
flight. 

“ Well,  he  established  me,  hundreds  of  miles 
away,  in  a pleasant  home;  and  here,  for  two 
years,  I was  happy.  For  a long  time  his  devo- 
tion continued  unabated;  and  when,  after  a 
year  had  passed,  he  seemed  to  get  a little  weary 
of  being  alone  with  me,  and  wished  to  make 
journeys  now  and  then,  and  sometimes  to  gath- 
er his  friends  about  him,  I thought  it  but  nat- 
ural, and  did  not  repine.  I bore  his  absence 
the  better,  for  on  my  breast  lay  a baby-girl, 
who  looked  at  me  with  her  father’s  eyes.  With 
her  in  my  arms,  I was  never  sad  or  lonely.  I 
thought,  too,  that  her  father  loved  me.  Fear 
that  he  would  change,  or  suspicion  of  his  truth, 
had  never  crossed  my  mind. 

“ Did  I tell  you  he  was  rich  ? In  Spite  of 
this,  however,  we  lived  very  quietly  with  only 
two  servants.  One  day  he  had  a friend  to  dine 
with  him.  I did  not  like  the  man’s  face,  and 
I excused  myself  from  joining  them.  Indeed 
my  baby  needed  my  care.  After  an  hour  she 
grew  restless  in  her  sleep,  and  seemed  feverish. 
I was  always  very  anxious  where  she  was  con- 
cerned, and  I thought  I would  go  down  and  ask 
her  father  to  look  at  her. 

“ When  I reached  the  dining-room,  I could 
tell  by  the  sound  that  they  were  through  dinner 
and  sitting  over  their  wine.  I was  about  to  open 
the  door  when  I heard  my  name,  my  maiden 
name,  spoken  by  the  visitor  in  a sneering  tone. 
I paused,  with  a natural  impulse  to  listen.  • O 
Heaven,  how  shall  I tell  you  the  discovery  I 
made  in  that  hour  ? The  man  I bad  called  my 
husband  was  telling  by  what  means  he  had  in- 
veigled me  into  his  power  by  a mock  marriage. 
Oh,  do  not  scorn  me  too  bitterly,  Robert  Pay* 
son,  but  1 learned  then  and  there  that  I was  a 
mother  and  no  wife.  Nor  was  this  all.  The 
man  whom  I had  so  loved,  whom,  God  help  me, 
I did  so  love  still,  was  planning  how  to  disposo 
of  me  so  that  I would  not  be  an  encumbrance 
in  the  way  of  his  marrying  one  Lady  Elinor,  a 
rich  heiress,  whom,  it  seemed,  he  had  been 
wooing  and  nearly  won. 

“ My  first  thought  was  to  burst  into  the  room 
and  denounce  him  then  and  there  for  his  treach- 
ery. But  how  then  could  I escape  from  him — 
from  this  shame  which  was  turning  ray  heart  to 
stone  ? Once  in  his  presence  and  I should  be 
in  his  power,  for  I knew  myself  and  the  mad 
love  I bore  him.  No,  I must  never  look  upon 
his  face  again.  Never  again  should  he  hear 
my  voice,  until  its  echo  should  haunt  him,  as  I 
knew  it  would,  on  his  death-day.  I gave  my- 
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self  no  time  for  moans  or  tears.  I would  not  I 
look  in  the  face  my  anguish,  my  despair.  1 1 
went  quickly  up  stairs.  My  little  girl  was 
sleeping  more  quietly.  I did  not  disturb  her. 
Hurriedly  I put  together  a few  necessary  changes 
of  raiment.  I was  unwilling  to  take  any  thing 
from  him ; but  for  my  child’s  sake,  his  child  and 
mine,  I must  not  heed  such  scruples.  I had  a 
set  of  diamonds,  the  only  very  expensive  pres- 
ent he  had  ever  made  me.  I knew  that  he  had 
given  something  over  four  hundred  pounds  for 
them.  These  I secreted  about  my  person.  I 
had,  besides,  a small  puree  of  money.  I wrote 
on  a slip  of  paper  these  words : v 

44 4 1 have  heard  your  confession.  I relieve 
you  of  my  presence.  You  will  never  see  either 
of  us  again,  me  or  your  child.  Marry  the  Lady 
Elinor,  and  may  the  Lord  deal  more  kindly  with 
you  than  you  have  dealt  with  me !* 

44 1 placed  this  where  it  would  meet  his  eye, 
perhaps  not  at  once,  but  before  many  hours. 
Then  my  preparations  were  complete.  I took 
up  my  darling  very  carefully,  so  as  not  to  waken 
her.  I stole  down  stairs  with  her  folded  close 
to  my  bosom.  Do  you  wonder  now  that  I could 
paint  Hagar  and  Ishmael — I,  who  went  forth  a 
more  lonely  wanderer  than  she,  with  no  angel 
of  the  Lord  to  minister  unto  me  ? 

44  But  I must  not  linger  by  the  way.  I do 
not  know  whether  he  whom  I had  thought  my 
husband  pursued  me.  I never  saw  his  face 
again.  It  was  five  days  before  I reached  my 
home.  All  day  I walked  onward,  foot-sore  and 
weary,  and  then  at  night  I would  procure  a 
lodging  from  some  kind  cottager.  My  baby  had 
seemed  to  improve  during  all  this  time  despite 
the  fatigue.  The  fresh  air,  the  sunshine,  and 
the  sweet  breath  of  the  summer  meadows,  had 
been  to  her  like  a draught  of  life.  But  not  even 
her  head  pressed  against  my  heart,  her  little 
hands  wandering  over  my  bosom,  could  still  the 
passionate  pulses  of  my  despair.  Cast  out  and 
forsaken  of  men  I felt  myself.  I had  but  one 
wish  in  life — every  hour  it  grew  stronger — a 
wild,  despairing  longing  to  get  home,  only  to 
get  home ; to  drag  myself  to  my  mother’s  side ; 
to  pray  for  her  forgiveness ; to  see  once  more 
her  kind  eyes ; to  hear  her  gentle  voice ; to  lay 
on  her  bosom  my  helpless  baby,  and  then  die. 
Ever,  in  fancy,  I seemed  to  see  the  pleasant 
country  church-yard.  Wooingly  its  yew-trees 
stretched  their  green  arms  toward  me.  How  I 
panted  to  lie  down  under  them  in  a long  and 
dreamless  sleep! 

44  The  fifth  night  found  roe  still  six  miles 
from  home.  I Was  so  worn-out  and  exhausted 
I could  drag  my  weary  limbs  no  farther.  I 
sought,  as  usual,  a humble  lodging,  and,  with 
my  baby  on  my  breast,  sank  into  the  deep  sleep 
of  fatigue.  A little  after  midnight  I awoke. 
The  close  air  of  the  room  seemed  to  stifle  me. 
I could  sleep  no  more.  I was  too  restless  to  lie 
still.  At  last  the  home-longing  became  irre- 
sistible. I rose,  dressed  myself  and  my  child, 
and  started  once  more  on  the  high-road  toward 
the  little  village  which  was  the  goal  of  my  pil- 


grimage. When  I arrived  there  it  was  the 
early  morning.  The  sun  had  not  yet  risen,  but 
clouds  of  gold  and  crimson  and  purple  were 
heralding  his  coming.  The  village  was  still. 
At  a little  distance  I could  see  the  white  chim- 
neys of  my  father’s  house  rising  through  the 
surrounding  greenery.  I turned  my  steps  that 
way.  ‘Courage,  darling,’  I murmured  to  the 
sleeping  baby  upon  my  bosom,  4 soon  we  shall 
be  at  home.’ 

“All  at  once,  involuntarily,  my  feet  were 
stayed.  I heard  a voice  as  plainly  as  I shall 
ever  hear  the  Archangel’s  summons  when  the 
day  of  the  Lord  shall  come.  It  said — 

44  4 Go  to  the  church-yard.  It  is  there  she 
waits  for  you.* 

41  Mechanically  I turned  and  entered  the 
place  of  graves.  Tremblingly  I sought  the 
sheltered  nook  where  my  grand-parents  were 
sleeping.  There  was  another  mound,  a fresh- 
dug  mound,  beside  them.  For  a moment  I was 
dizzy.  I could  see  nothing.  Then  the  mist 
cleared  from  my  eyes  and  I sank  on  my  knees 
beside  the  new  head-stone.  O God,  it  bore 
my  mother’s  name,  and  under  it  these  words  of 
'maddening  reproach — 

“ ‘ Her  heart  broke,  and  she  died.’ 

“Oh  mother,  sainted  mother,  even  from  the 
grave  your  blood  called  upward  to  accuse  me. 
Thus  was  my  longing  answered.  The  mother 
eyes,  whose  pity  I had  thought  to  meet,  forever 
closed — the  mother  voice,  whose  forgiveness  I 
had  prayed  to  hear,  forever  hushed — the  mother 
bosom,  where  I had  thought  my  babe  should 
find  a home,  cold  as  the  head-stone  over  it.  For 
one  moment  I sank  down  in  dumb  and  helpless 
despair.  Then  a cry  burst  from  my  lips — 

“ ‘O  God,  let  us  both  die  here,  I and  my 
child !’ 

44  Just  then  the  sun  burst  through  the  morn- 
ing clouds.  Its  first  rays  fell  upon  the  head- 
stone and  revealed  to  me,  on  its  other  side,  what 
I had  not  before  seen — a sculptured  angel,  its 
wings  poised  as  if  for  flight,  its  eyes  uplifted  to 
Heaven,  and  underneath  it  the  words—- 
“ 1 Our  loss  was  her  gain.* ** 

44  Through  them  stole  the  first  ray  of  com- 
fort to  my  darkened  soul.  She  was  happy  now, 
my  mother  who  had  lived  and  died  for  me.  I 
too  was  a mother.  I too  had  a child  to  live  for. 
There  was  no  one  on  earth  now  to  take  my  re- 
sponsibility from  me.  Well,  for  the  little  one’s 
sake  I must  endure  life.  I gathered  her  close 
to  me.  I breathed  a silent  yet  fervent  prayer 
to  Heaven.  Then  I arose.  I would  not  seek 
my  father.  I would  spare  him  a meeting  with 
his  child  who  had  broken  her  mother’s  heart. 
There  was  nothing  more  for  me  in  the  little 
country  village.  I gathered  a daisy  and  a few 
spears  of  grass  which  had  already  sprung  above 
my  mother’s  heart,  and  placed  them  in  my 
bosom;  and  then,  drawing  my  vail  over  my 
face,  I went  back  into  the  highway  and  walked 
rapidly  out  of  the  village.  An  hour  after  I sat 
down  under  a beech-tree,  and  drew  my  purse 
from  my  pocket.  Hitherto  I had  performed  my 
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journey  on  foot,  determined  that  my  small 
means  should  suffice  to  keep  me,  even  in  case 
of  accidental  delays,  until  I reached  home. 
This  was  the  more  necessary  as  1 did  not  wish 
to  turn  my  diamonds  into  money,  until  I could 
send  or  carry  them  to  London,  where  I thought 
I should  be  more  likely  to  receive  their  just 
value. 

“Now  I had  turned  my  back  on  home  for- 
ever. I might  as  well  go  at  once  to  London  as 
any  where.  Three  quarters  of  a mile  away  was 
a post  station  where  I could  take  the  London 
coach.  I counted  my  money.  I had  enough 
to  pay  for  an  outside  passage.  I walked  hur- 
riedly on.  I had  a little  fear  lest  the  driver 
might  recognize  me,  and  was  relieved  as  the 
coach  came  up  to  see  that  a stranger  held  the 
reins. 

“ That  afternoon  I reached  London.  I went 
to  a quiet  lodging-house,  and  having  procured  a 
room,  put  on  the  spare  suit  I had  carried  with 
me.  Dressed  thus  in  habiliments  suited  to  a 
lady,  I went  out  leaving  my  babe  in  the  land- 
lady’s care,  and  effected  the  sale  of  my  dia- 
monds for  three  hundred  pounds.  I had  enough 
practical  knowledge  to  be  aware  that  this  sum 
would  soon  be  exhausted  if  I did  not  contrive  to 
eke  it  out  by  some  resources  of  my  own.  The 
only  one  which  suggested  itself  was  my  brush. 
My  natural  talent  for  art  had  been  carefully 
cultivated  by  the  best  masters  during  the  time 
I had  lived  with  the  man  whose  wife  I had  sup- 
posed myself.  But  1 could  not  stay  in  London 
and  paint.  I could  never  rest  until  the  oceaif 
rolled  between  me  and  my  babe’s  hither.  Oh, 
how  I loved  that  man  still ! My  heart  clung  to 
him  with  a mad,  passionate  grasp,  but  I would 
not  have  looked  upon  his  face  for  worlds. 

“I  ran  my  eye  over  the  advertisements  in 
the  evening  paper.  A vessel  was  to  start  in 
three  days  for  America.  I would  go  on  her. 
What  mattered  it  to  what  strange  shores  I drift- 
ed— I,  a lonely  human  wreck  ? 

“ Thus  it  chanced  that  I found  myself  in  the 
late  autumn  in  New  York.  You,  my  friend, 
know  something  of  the  struggles  of  an  unaided 
stranger  wfro  would  win  food  and  shelter  by 
art.  It  was  only  now  and  then  that  I could 
sell  a picture.  But  I contrived  to  live,  and 
to  make  my  little  Grace  comfortable  and  happy. 
Can  you  believe  it?  I was  myself  almost  happy 
sometimes  in  those  days.  The  burning  sense 
of  shame,  of  disgrace  never  left  me,  and  the  old 
love  haunted  me  night  and  day  with  mocking 
whispers ; but  when  my  little  girl  could  call  me 
mother,  when  her  young  merry  voice  cooed  out 
such  music  to  my  life,  I could  not  be  wholly 
desolate.  Something  of  the  balm  and  healing 
of  motherhood  came  home  to  me — her  kisses 
charmed,  sometimes,  my  throbbing,  lamenting 
heart  into  silence. 

“ Alas,  I know  not  why  God  saw  fit  to  make 
me  wholly  desolate.  When  she  was  not  yet 
three  years  old  she  sickened  suddenly  and  died. 
During  the  three  days  of  her  illness  I prayed  as 
I bad  never  prayed  before,  but  there  came  no 


answer.  I watched  the  light  die  out  of  her 
blue  wistful  eyes,  her  limbs  stiffen  into  marble ; 
her  fluttering  heart  grow  still  and  cease  to  beat, 
and  then  I no  longer  prayed  or  w'ept.  I was 
calm,  Robert  Payson,  calm ; but  it  was  a calm- 
ness more  pitiful  than  the  wildest  passion.  I 
followed  her  to  the  grave.  I saw  the  earth 
heaped  over  her,  and  then  I came  home ; home 
where  I was  all  alone,  where  her  voice  would 
make  no  more  music,  her  smile  would  make  no 
more  light — my  arms  were  empty,  my  heart 
frozen. 

“ The  next  day  I read  in  an  English  news- 
paper an  account  of  her  father’s  marriage  to 
Lady  Elinor  Howard,  but  it  moved  me  only  to 
a scornful  smile. 

“I  have  lived  alone  twelve  years  since  that 
day,  and  I have  never  had  a friend  since  until 
I knew  you.  I painted  with  more  power  than 
ever,  but  my  pictures  were  like  my  life,  wild  and 
despairing.  No  one  would  buy  them.  I was 
willing  enough  to  die,  but  a memory  of  two 
whom  I held  dear  in  heaven,  my  mother  and 
my  child,  kept  me  from  voluntary  suicide.  So 
I procured  the  pattern  drawing  of  which  you 
complained.  It  kept  me  alive. 

“You  know  most  of  my  life  since  our  first 
meeting.  You  have  done  me  good.  You  have 
melted  the  frozen  heart,  and  convinced  me  that 
there  is  yet  honor  and  truth  in  the  world. 

“I  told  you  that  yesterday  I fought  a battle 
with  a foe  in  my  own  heart  and  conquered.  I 
will  explain  all  to  you  now. 

“ Yesterday  was  the  anniversary  of  my  mock 
marriage.  Yesterday  morning,  by  some  strange 
coincidence  of  fate  or  chance,  I learned  the 
death  of  the  man  I had  once  loved.  It  did  not 
move  me  as  it  would  have  done  even  one  year 
ago.  I examined  my  own  heart.  I found  that 
the  love  which  had  survived  betrayal,  anguish, 
and  separation,  was  now  dead  utterly.  I had 
foigiven  Arthur  Hastings  fully  and  freely,  but 
I did  not  love  him.  In  the  same  hour  another 
truth  stood  unmasked  before  me.  I did  love 
you — you  who  had  never  asked  for  my  love. 
But  I knew,  I know  not  by  what  electric  chord 
of  sympathy,  that  your  heart  was  mine.  I did 
not  blush  for  my  love,  but  I strove  to  conquer 
its  longings.  I thought  I had  succeeded.  But 
the  struggle  was  a hard  one.  My  life  had  been 
so  dark,  so  lonely,  how  could  I resolve,  now  that 
a cup  of  happiness  bright,  full,  beaded,  was  held 
to  my  lips,  with  my  own  hands  to  put  it  from 
me? 

“ And  yet  I must  make  the  sacrifice.  I loved 
you  too  well  to  ally  you  with  «ny  shame,  to  give 
you  the  mere  wreck  and  ruin  of  a life.  Nay, 
when  you  knew  all,  you  would  perhaps  your- 
self turn  from  me;  and  yet  a secret  instinct 
in  my  heart  tells  me  you  would  cling  to  me 
still.  No  matter,  I will  not  linger  over  the 
contest.  The  right  triumphed.  I resolved  that 
I would  keep  you  from  ever  asking  me  to  love 
you.  I would  retain  you  my  firm,  faithful  friend. 
Your  friendship  should  brighten  the  sunset  of 
my  day.  This  thought  gave  mo  inexpressible 
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comfort.  You  found  me  joyous,  triumphant. 
You  told  me  your  lore,  and  by  so  doing  you 
have  separated  us. 

“I  have  been  all  night  lingering  over  this 
letter.  The  new  day  which  is  breaking  now 
brings  with  it  work  for  me  to  do.  I can  not 
trust  myself  to  see  you  again.  When  you  come, 
at  evening,  for  my  answer,  you  will  find  this 
letter  here,  and  not  me.  Do  not  mourn  for  me. 
I am  not  worth  your  sorrow.  Waste  no  time 
in  seeking  for  me.  It  will  bo  impossible  for 
you  to  find  me.  Indeed,  were  it  possible,  it 
would  be  worse  than  useless,  for  I would  then 
put  sea  and  land  between  us.  It  would  only 
bring  upon  me  a new  trial.  Now  I shall  please 
myself  by  thinking  that  only  a few  streets  sepa- 
rate us.  Nay,  sometimes  1 may  even  pass  you 
in  the  street.  I may  see  your  eyes  and  hear 
your  voice.  And  you  will  never  be  far  away 
from  me.  When  I am  dying  I will  send  for 
you.  You  shall  have  my  last  prayer,  my  last 
blessing.  Until  then  we  must  not  meet. 

“ Oh,  Robert,  how  can. I say  good-by,  even 
on  this  paper,  which  seems,  while  I am  writing, 
to  link  me  with  you  ? And  yet  I must  say  it 
in  its  fullest  sense.  God  be  with  you,  Robert 
Pay  son ; God  be  with  you  I” 


This  was  all.  I could  see  where  her  tears 
had  fallen  upon  the  pages.  She  had  loved  me, 
and  I had  lost  her.  No,  not  lost  her.  She 
was  pure  as  one  of  Heaven's  angels  in  my  eyes, 
dearer  to  me  than  ever.  I would  not  allow  my- 
self to  despair.  Could  a few  streets  separate 
two  souls  which  belonged  to  each  other?  I 
would  find  her,  and  she  should  not  again  tear 
herself  from  me.  Her  own  heart,  her  loving, 
woman's  heart,  would  second  my  prayers. 

The  next  day  I commenced  my  search.  For 
three  months  I continued  it.  Sometimes  I 
would  see  a figure  far  in  advance  of  me  which 
I thought  was  hers.  I would  hurry  on  breath- 
lessly and  overtake  it,  and  some  cold,  strange 
face  would  meet  my  anxious  look.  I sought 
her  every  where.  I asked  after  her  at  every 
picture-store  and  exhibition-room.  No  one  an- 
swering my  description  had  been  seen  in  any  of 
them. 

At  last,  one  evening,  I sat  alone  in  my  room, 
thinking  of  her  as  usual.  It  was  late  autumn 
now  and  a fire  had  been  kindled.  While  I sat 
looking  musingly  into  the  embers,  with  the  sud- 
denness of  an  inspiration  a new  device  came  to 
me.  This  it  was  : 

I would  take  the  sketch  which  I executed  the 
day  after  I saw  her  first,  and  place  it  in  the  win- 
dow of  a well-known  picture-dealer  on  Broad- 
way, with  my  name  under  it.  She  had  never 
seen  it,  but  I knew  its  subject  could  not  fail  to 
move  her  deeply.  There  was  true  genius  in  it. 
Even  I was  convinced  of  that  The  wild,  tur- 
bulent  stretch  of  waters — the  one  lone  woman 
whito  and  despairing  upon  the  beach — the  wo- 
man with  a face  so  like  Margaret’s  own  that  I 
could  not  bear  to  look  at  her.  She  coaid  not 
see  that  picture  unmoved*  I would  wait  day 


after  day  within  that  shop  till  she  should  come, 
as  I never  doubted  she  would  come  at  last. 
Thus  I would  regain  my  lost  treasure.  When 
I think  now  what  a wild,  almost  impossible 
scheme  of  chance  was  this  which  I adopted  with 
such  implicit  faith,  I wonder  at  myself ; but  it 
did  not  even  seem  strange  to  me  then. 

Early  next  morning  I went  to  the  picture- 
dealer.  Without  any  explanation  of  my  mo- 
tives I easily  procured  permission  to  exhibit  the 
sketch  in  his  window,  and  to  spend  as  much 
time  as  I wished  in  his  establishment.  Pro- 
viding myself  with  a book  of  superb  engravings 
for  an  ostensible  occupation,  I stationed  myself 
where  I could  see  all  the  passers-by  without 
being  observed  by  them ; and  there  I sat  from 
morning  till  night.  Not  until  the  middle  of  the 
third  day  was  any  particular  interest  excited 
by  the  picture.  Then  a woman  stopped  to  look 
at  it.  She  seemed  bent  by  age  and  infirmity. 
Through  her  thick  vail  I could  see  that  her  hair 
was  silver  white.  Any  where  else  I should  not 
have  questioned  for  a moment  that  she  was  an 
old  lady  of  at  least  sixty.  But  her  emotion  was 
unequivocal.  She  gazed  with  absorbing  inter- 
est upon  the  picture.  I could  see  that  she 
trembled  visibly  and  grasped  a railing  in  front 
of  the  window  for  support.  Was  it  Margaret? 
Had  I penetrated  her  disguise  at  last  ? My 
heart  beat  audibly.  At  length  she  tottered 
away.  I sprang  to  the  door  and  looked  out 
after  her.  She  moved  on  for  a few  steps,  and 
then  she  sank,  fainting  and  helpless,  upon  the 
'pavement.  I called  to  the  driver  of  an  empty 
carriage  which  was  passing  slowly  by.  I sprang 
to  her  side,  lifted  her  up  and  put  her  into  the 
vehicle,  giving  the  coachman  the  number  of  my 
lodgings.  He  shut  the  door,  mounted  the  box, 
and  drove  away. 

I think  I was  scarcely  less  pale  than  she,  hot 
my  wild  excitement  gave  me  strength.  I un- 
tied her  vail  and  removed  her  bonnet.  With  it 
fell  off  the  silver  hair.  It  was  indeed  my  dar- 
ling, my  life’s  darling,  whom  I held  in  my  arms; 
but  oh  how  changed,  and  worn,  and  wasted 
was  her  face  now!  All  this  time  she  had  not 
opened  her  eyes,  nor  could  I discover  that  she 
breathed.  Had  I recovered  her  but  to  see  her 
die  ? I shouted  to  the  coachman  to  drive  faster. 
Almost  before  I had  spoken  the  words  we  were 
at  home.  I tossed  the  man  his  fare.  I lifted 
her  out  and  carried  her  up  the  steps.  My  land- 
lady herself  answered  my  impatient  ring.  I 
told  her,  in  a few  words,  that  the  lady  was  a 
near  and  dear  friend  who  had  fainted  in  the 
street.  Her  womanly  sympathy  was  aroused, 
and  she  joined  me  in  efforts  to  restore  her  con- 
sciousness. Soon  she  drew  a long,  deep  breath. 
I whispered  Mrs.  Barker  to  leave  us  alone  lost 
the  sight  of  a strange  face  might  startle  her. 
She  obeyed. 

When  my  beloved  opened  her  eyes  they  met 
mine.  I do  not  know  what  story  she  read  in 
them,  but  she  turned  her  own  away,  and  a quick 
crimson  overspread  her  pale  face. 

“Where  am  I,  Robert ?w  she  asked,  in  foeble 
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tone*.  I told  her  the  story  of  my  search,  and 
in  what  manner  I had  at  last  found  her,  and 
then  I cried  out,  triumphantly, 

“ And  now  God  himself  has  given  you  to  me. 
Ton  shall  never  loave  me  again.  You  have  no 
other  friend.  You  have  no  home  in  ail  the 
world  but  in  my  heart.  My  beloved,  my  be- 
loved !” 

She  did  not  answer  me.  I saw  that  she  had 
relapsed  again  almost  into  insensibility.  I hur- 
ried to  Mrs.  Barker,  and  explained  her  story  in 
a few  words,  begging  her  to  send  at  once  for  a 
physician.  She  was  a good,  kind  creature,  and 
she  proved,  in  my  hour  of  need,  a faithful  friend. 

After  that  a long,  slow  fever  followed,  which 
brought  Margaret  very  near  to  the  gates  of  death. 
The  doctor  said  that  only  untiring  care  could 
have  saved  her.  I did  not  know  what  fatigue 
was  in  those  days.  Night  and  day  I watched 
over  her.  She  was  what  Mrs.  Barker  called 
light-headed,  and  during  three  weeks  she  did 
not  seem  to  recognize  me.  At  length  the  fever 
turned,  and  the  calm  light  of  reason  came  back 
to  her  eyes.  As  soon  as  I thought  she  could 
bear  it  I plead  with  her  again,  not  for  her  love 
— she  had  assured  me  that  was  mine  long  ago 
— but  for  her  hand  in  marriage.  I showed  her 
how  utterly  joyless  and  lonely  my  life  was  with- 
out her — how  she  could  be  its  crown  and  glory. 
I told  her  how  faultless  and  how  pure  she  was 
in  my  sight,  and  then  I prayed  her,  wildly,  pas- 
sionately, to  be  my  wife.  A smile  broke  over 
her  pallid,  wasted  face ; a smile  of  perfect  trust, 
of  unutterable  love.  She  put  her  thin  hand  into 
mine.  She  murmured, 

“ You  have  saved  my  life,  Robert ; you  have 
a right  to  dispose  of  it.  If  it  is  worth  any  thing 
to  you  now,  you  shall  have  it.” 

I sank  on  my  knees  beside  her.  I bowed  my 
head  to  conceal  the  rush  of  glad,  heart-relieving 
tears  that  would  come,  and  then  her  feeblo  arms 
dropped  around  my  neck  and  clung  to  me  close- 
ly. I felt  her  lips  press  upon  mine  her  first  kiss. 

Thus  love  triumphed. 

A few  days  after  she  became  my  wife.  I had 
asked  only  this  of  Heaven,  and  it  was  granted 
me.  I had  reached  the  goal  of  my  life. 

In  the  years  that  followed  all  the  pictures  I 
had  made  for  myself  of  life  with  her  were  real- 
ized fully.  We  lived  humbly,  but  happily. 
Sonny  landscapes  and  joyous  faces  smiled  on 
my  wife’s  canvas,  and  even  in  my  efforts  she 
found  something  of  which  to  be  proud. 

At  length  old  age  stole  upon  us,  and  turned 
our  hair  white ; our  eyes  lost  their  power ; our 
hands  forgot  their  canning.  But  he  could  not 
chill  or  make  old  our  hearts. 

Then  Death  surprised  us.  He  stilled  my 
wife’s  pulses,  and  hushed  the  voice  I loved  to 
hear.  He  led  her  before  me  into  the  country 
of  shadows ; but  our  love  triumphed  over  even 
him.  Night  and  day,  though  I see  her  not,  I 
know  she  walks  or  sits  beside  me ; and  before 
many  months,  kind  friends — I have  friends  now 
— will  lay  down  “what  once  was  me”  to  a long 
sleep  beneath  the  trees  of  Greenwood,  beside  the 


grave  in  which  her  worn  frame  lies  mouldering. 
But  somewhere,  far  away,  she  and  I shall  re- 
joice together  in  immortal  love  and  immortal 
youth.  Some  patient  reader  will  pause,  per- 
chance, over  this  record  of  our  two  lives,  but 

“ We  shall  be  gone,  past  night,  past  day, 

Ove-  the  hills  and  far  away.” 


LOST. 

BY  THB  AUTHOR  OP  “JOHN  HALIFAX,”  BTC. 

LOOKING  over  the  Times 1 advertisements, 
one’s  eye  often  catches  such  as  the  follow- 
ing: “Lost,  a Youth”  (while  ships  and  schools 
exist,  not  so  very  mysterious);  “Missing,  an 
Elderly  Gentleman”  (who  has  apparently  walk- 
ed quietly  off  to  his  City  office  one  morning, 
and  never  been  heard  of  more). — Or  merely, 
“Left  his  Home,  John  So-and-So,”  who,  after 
more  or  less  entreaties  to  return  thereto,  may 
have  the  pleasure  of  seeing,  by  succeeding  ad- 
vertisements of  ‘ ‘ Reward  Offered,  ” whether  he 
is  valned  by  his  disconsolate  kindred  at  ten, 
fifteen,  or  fifty  pounds.  Other  “bits”  there  are 
at  which  we  feel  it  cruel  to  smile ; one,  for  in- 
stance, which  appeared  for  months  on  the  first 
day  of  the  month,  saying : “If  yon  are  not  at 
home  by”  such  a date,  “I  shall  have  left  En- 
gland in  search  of  you ;”  and  proceeding  to  ex- 
plain that  he  or  she  had  left  orders  for  that 
periodical  advertisement ; giving  also  addresses 
of  banker,  etc.,  in  case  of  the  other’s  coming 
home  meantime;  all  with  a curious  business- 
like, and  yet  pathetic  providence  against  all 
chances,  which  rarely  springs  from  any  source 
save  one. 

All  newspaper  readers  must  have  noticed  in 
mysterious  accidents  or  murders  what  numbers 
of  people  are  sure  to  come  forward  in  hopes  of 
identifying  the  unknown  “ body.”  In  a late 
case,  when  a young  woman  was  found  brutally 
shot  in  a wood,  it  was  remarkable  how  many 
came  from  all  parts  of  the  country  to  view  the 
corpse — persons  who  had  missing  relatives  bear- 
ing the  same  initials  as  those  on  thfe  victim’s 
linen — parents  with  a daughter  gone  to  service, 
and  then  entirely  lost  sight  of — friends  with  a 
friend  gone  to  meet  her  hnsband  and  embark 
for  Australia,  bat  who  had  never  embarked  or 
been  heard  of  again;  and  so  on:  all  seeking 
some  clew  to  a mournful  mystery,  which  may 
remain  such  to  this  day,  for  the  dead  woman 
turned  out  to  belong  to  none  of  them. 

But  these  things  suggest  the  grave  reflection 
— what  a number  of  people  thore  must  be  in  the 
world  who  are,  not  figuratively  or  poetically, 
but  literally  “lost;”  who  by  some  means  or 
other,  accident,  intention,  carelessness,  misfor- 
tune, or  crime,  have  slipped  out  of  the  home 
circle,  or  the  wider  round  of  friendship  or  ac- 
quaintanceship, and  never  reappeared  more ; 
whose  place  has  gradually  been  filled  up ; whose 
very  memory  is  almost  forgotten,  and  against 
whose  name  and  date  of  birth  in  the  family 
Bible — if  they  ever  had  a family  and  a Bible — 
stands  neither  the  brief  momentous  annotation 
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“ Married etc.,  nor  the  still  briefer,  and  often 
much  safer  and  happier  inscription,  “ Died ” — 
nothing  save  the  ominous,  pathetic  blank,  which 
only  the  unvailed  secrets'  of  the  Last  Day  will 
ever  fill  up. 

In  the  present  times,  when  every  body  is  run- 
ning to  and  fro — when,  instead  of  the  rule,  it  is 
quite  the  exception  to  meet  with  any  man  who 
has  not  navigated  at  least  half  of  the  globe — 
when  almost  every  large  family  has  one  or  more 
of  its  members  scattered  in  one  or  two  quarters 
of  the  civilized  or  uncivilized  world — cases  such 
as  these  must  occur  often.  Indeed,  nearly  ev- 
ery person’s  knowledge  or  experience  could  fur- 
nish some.  What  a list  it  would  make  1 worse, 
if  possible,  than  the  terrible  “List  of  Killed  and 
Wounded”  which  dims  and  blinds  many  an  un- 
interested eye ; or  the  “List  of  Passengers  and 
Crew,”  after  an  ocean-shipwreck,  where  com- 
mon sense  forebodes  that  “missing”  must  ne- 
cessarily imply  death — how,  God  knows ! — yet 
sure  and  speedy  death.  But  in  this  unwritten 
list  of  “ lost,”  death  is  a certainty  never  to  be 
attained — not  even  when  such  certainty  would 
be  almost  as  blessed  as  life,  or  happy  return — 
or  more  so. 

For  in  these  cases  the  “lost”  are  not  alone 
to  be  considered.  By  that  strange  dispensation 
of  Providence  which  often  makes  the  most  reck- 
less the  most  lovable,  and  the  most  froward  the 
most  beloved,  it  rarely  happens  that  the  most 
Cain-like  vagabond  that  wanders  over  the  face 
of  the  earth  has  not  some  human  being  who  cares 
for  him — in  greater  or  less  degree,  yet  still  cares 
for  him.  Nor,  abjuring  this  view  of  the  subject, 
can  we  take  the  strictly  practical  side  of  it,  with- 
out perceiving  that  it  is  next  to  impossible  for 
any  human  being  so  completely  to  isolate  him- 
self from  his  species  that  his  life  or  death  shall 
not  affect  any  other  human  being  in  any  possi- 
ble way. 

Doubtless  many  persuade  themselves  of  this 
fact,  through  bravado  or  misanthropy,  or  the 
thoughtless  selfishness  which  a wandering  life 
almost  invariably  induces.  They  maintain  the 
doctrine  which — when  a man  has  been  tossed 
up  and  down  the  world,  in  India,  America,  Aus- 
tralia, in  all  sorts  of  circumstances  and  among 
all  sorts  of  people — he  is  naturally  prone  to  be- 
lieve the  one  great  truth  of  life : “ Every  man 
for  himself,  and  God  for  us  all.”  But  it  is  not 
a truth ; it  is  a lie.  Where  every  man  lives 
only  for  himself,  it  is — not  God — but  the  devil 
— “for  us  all.” 

It  is  worth  while,  in  thinking  of  those  who 
are  thus  voluntarily  “ lost,”  to  suggest  this  fact 
to  the  great  tide  of  our  emigrating  youth,  who 
go — and  God  speed  them  if  they  go  honestly — 
to  make  in  a new  country  the  bread  they  can 
not  find  here.  In  all  the  changes  of  work  and 
scene  many  are  prone  gradually  to  forget — some 
to  believe  themselves  forgotten  — home  fades 
away  in  distance — letters  get  fewer  and  fewer. 
The  wanderer  begins  to  feel  himself  a waif  and 
stray.  Like  Dickens's  poor  Jo,  he  has  got  into 
a habit  of  being  “chivied  and  chivied,”  and 


kept  “moving  on;”  till  he  has  learned  to  feel 
no  particular  tie  or  interest  in  any  body  or  any 
thing,  and  therefore  concludes  nobody  can  have 
any  tie  or  interest  in  him.  So  he  just  writes 
home  by  rare  accident,  when  he  happens  to  re- 
member it — or  never  writes  at  all — vanishes 
slowly  from  every  body's  reach,  or  drops  sud- 
denly out  of  the  world ; nobody  knows  how,  or 
when,  or  where ; nor  ever  can  know,  till  the 
earth  and  sea  give  up  their  dead — 

“ But  long  they  looked,  and  feared,  and  wept. 
Within  his  distant  home. 

And  dreamed,  and  started  as  they  slept, 

For  joy  that  he  was  come.” 

Alas!  how  many  a household,  how  many  a 
heart,  has  borne  that  utterly  irremediable  and 
interminable  anguish,  worse  far  than  the  an- 
guish over  a grave,  which  Wordsworth  has 
faintly  indicated  in  “The  Affliction  of  Mar- 
garet:” 

“ Where  art  thou,  my  beloved  son  ? 

Where  art  thou,  worse  to  me  than  dead  ? 

Oh,  find  me — prosperous  or  undone  1 
Or  if  the  grave  be  now  thy  bed. 

Why  am  I ignorant  of  the  same. 

That  1 may  rest,  and  neither  blame 
Nor  sorrow  may  attend  thy  name  ? 

I look  for  ghosts,  but  none  will  force 
Their  way  to  me.  ’Tis  falsely  mid 
That  there  was  ever  intercourse 
Betwixt  the  living  and  the  dead; 

For  surely  then  I should  hare  sight 
Of  him  I wait  for  day  and  night. 

With  love  and  longings  infinite.” 

It  may  seem  a painfully  small  and  practical 
lesson  to  draw  from  an  agony  so  unspeakable ; 
but  surely  it  can  not  be  too  strongly  impressed 
upon  our  wandering  youth  who  go  to  earn  their 
living  across  the  seas — in  the  Australian  bush, 
or  the  Canadian  forests,  or  the  greater  wilder- 
nesses of  foreign  cities,  east  and  west — that  they 
ought  every  where,  and  under  all  available  cir- 
cumstances, to  endeavor  to  leave  a clew  where- 
by their  friends  may  hear  of  them,  living  or 
dead.  That  if,  always,  it  is  the  duty  of  a solitary 
man  or  woman,  while  living,  60  to  arrange  af- 
fairs that  his  or  her  death  shall  cause  least  pain 
or  trouble  to  any  one  else,  surely  this  is  ten-fold 
the  duty  of  those  who  go  abroad ; that  whatever 
happens,  they  may  be  to  those  that  love  them 
only  the  dead,  never  the  “lost.” 

Sometimes  under  this  category  come  persons 
of  a totally  different  fate — and  yet  the  same — 
whose  true  history  is  rarely  found  out  till  it  is 
ended,  and  perhaps  not  then.  People  who  have 
sprung  up,  nobody  knows  how  — who  have  no- 
body belonging  to  them,  neither  ancestors  nor 
descendants ; though  as  soon  as  they  are  gone 
hundreds  are  wildly  eager  to  make  themselves 
out  to  be  cither  or  both.  Of  such  is  a case  now 
pending,  well  known  in  the  west  of  Scotland, 
where  the  “ next  of  kin”  to  an  almost  fabulous 
amount  of  property  is  advertised  for  by  govern- 
ment, once  in  seven  years,  and  where  scores  of 
Scotch  cousins,  indefinitely  removed,  periodical- 
ly turn  up,  and  spend  hundreds  of  pounds  in 
proving,  or  failing  to  prove — for  all  have  failed 
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hitherto — their  relationship  to  the  “dear  de- 
ceased.” This  was  an  old  gentleman  in  India, 
who  neither  there  nor  in  his  native  Scotland 
had  a single  soul  belonging  to  him,  or  caring  to 
“call  cousins”  with  him ; who,  indeed,  had  nev- 
er been  heard  of  till  he  died,  worth  a million  or 
so,  leaving  all  the  wealth  he  had  labored  to 
amass  to — Nobody.  Truly  the  poor  solitary 
nabob  may  be  put  among  the  melancholy  re- 
cord of  those  “ lost,”  whose  names  have  been 
long  erased,  or  were  nevejr  writ,  on  the  only 
tablet  worth  any  thing  in  this  world — the  regis- 
ter of  friendship,  kindred,  home. 

Similar  instances  of  fortunes,  greater  or  less, 
1 1 going  a-begging”  for  want  of  heirs,  are  com- 
mon enough— commoner  than  people  have  the 
least  idea  of.  Government  annually  pockets — 
very  honestly,  and  after  long  search  and  patient 
waiting — a considerable  sum,  composed  of  un- 
claimed bank  dividends,  and  real  and  personal 
property  of  all  kinds,  the  heir  or  heirs  to  which 
it  is  impossible  to  find.  Among  these,  the 
amount  of  dead  sailors’  pay  is  said  to  be  a re- 
markable item — thousands  of  pounds,  being 
wages  due,  thus  yearly  lapsing  to  government, 
because  all  the  ingenuity  of  the  harbor-master, 
into  whose  hands  the  money  is  required  to  be 
jpaid,  can  not  find  any  relative  of  poor  departed 
. 44 Bill”  or  “Jack” — whose  place  of  birth  has 
likely  been  never  heard  of — who  has  gone  under 
so  many  aliases  that  even  his  right  surname  is 
scarcely  discoverable,  and  often  has  lived,  died, 
and  been  buried  as  simple  “Jack”  or  “Bill,” 
without  any  surname  at  all. 

This  indifference  to  a hereditary  patronymic 
is  a curious  characteristic  of  all  wanderers  of 
the  lower  class.  Soldiers,  sailors,  and  navvies 
engaged  abroad,  will  often  be  found  to  have 
gone  by  half  a dozen  different  surnames,  or  to 
have  let  the  original  name  be  varied  ad  libitum , 
os  from  Donald  to  McDonald,  and  back  again 
to  Donaldson,  possibly  ending  as  O’Donnell,  or 
plain  Don.  Frequently,  in  engaging  themselves, 
they  will  give  any  new  name  that  comes  upper- 
most— Smith,  Brown,  Jones;  or  will  change 
names  with  a “mate” — after  the  German  fash- 
ion of  ratifying  the  closest  bond  of  friendship — 
thereby  producing  inextricable  confusion,  should 
they  chance  to  die,  leaving  any  thing  to  be  in- 
herited. 

Otherwise— of  course  it  matters  not.  They 
just  drop  out  of  life,  nameless  and  unnoticed, 
of  no  more  account  than  a pebble  dropped  into 
the  deep  sea ; aud  yet  every  one  of  them  must 
have  had  a father  and  a mother,  may  have  had 
brothers  and  sisters,  might  have  had  wives  and 
children,  and  all  the  close  links  of  home.  Much 
as  we  pity  those  who  lose  all  these — the  bonds,  du- 
ties, and  cares  which,  however  heavy  sometimes, 
are  a man’s  greatest  safeguard  and  strength, 
without  which  he  is  but  a rootless  tree,  a dead 
log  drifted  about  on  the  waters — still  more  may 
we  pity  those,  in  all  ranks  and  positions  of  life, 
who  are  thus  “lost.”  Not  in  any  discreditable 
sense,  perhaps  from  Ho  individual  fault;  but 
that  fatal  “conjuncture  of  circumstances,”  far 
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easier  to  blame  than  to  overcome — possibly  from 
being  “too  easy,”  “too  good,”  “nobody's  ene- 
my but  their  own.”  Still,  by  some  means  or 
other — God  help  them! — they  have  let  them- 
selves drop  out  of  the  chain  of  consecutive  ex- 
istence, like  a bead  dropped  off  a string,  and 
are  “lost.” 

Equally  so  are  some— of  whom  few  of  us  are 
so  happy  as  never  to  have  counted  any — whom 
the  American  poet  Bryant,  already  quoted, 
touchingly  characterizes  as  “the  living  lost.” 
Not  the  fallen,  the  guilty,  or  even  the  prodigal, 
so  hopelessly  degraded  that  only  at  the  gates  of 
the  grave  and  from  one  Father  can  he  look  for 
that  restoration,  to  grant  which,  “ while  he  was 
yet  afar  off, \ his  Father  saw  him”  Not  these, 
but  others  who  bear  no  outward  sign  of  their 
condition ; whom  the  world  calls  fortunate,  hap- 
py, righteous — and  so  they  may  be  toward  many, 
yet  to  a few,  familiar  with  their  deepest  hearts, 
knowing  all  they  were  and  might  have  been, 
still  be  irrevocably,  hopelessly,  “ the  living 
lost.”  Lost  as  utterly  as  if  the  grave  had  swal- 
lowed them  up,  mourned  as  bitterly  as  one 
moumeth  for  those  that  depart  to  return  no 
more. 

Every  body  owns  some  of  these ; kindred, 
whom  prosperity  has  taught  that  “bluid”  is  not 
“ thicker  than  water ;”  friends  who  have  long 
ceased  to  share  any  thing  of  friendship  but  the 
name — perhaps  even  not  that ; lovers  who  meet 
accidentally  as  strangers ; brothers  and  sisters 
who  pass  one  another  in  the  street  with  averted 
faces — the  same  faces  which  “cuddled”  cozily 
up  to  the  same  mother's  breast.  These  things 
are  sad — sad  and  strange ; so  strange,  that  we 
hardly  believe  them  in  youth,  at  least  not  as 
possible  to  happen  to  us ; and  yet  they  do  hap- 
pen, and  we  are  obliged  to  bear  them.  Obliged 
to  endure  losses  worse  than  death,  and  never 
seem  as  if  we  had  lost  any  thing — smilingly  to 
take  the  credit  of  possessions  that  we  know  are 
ours  no  longer — or  quietly  to  close  accounts, 
pay  an  honorable  dividend,  cheat  nobody,  and 
sit  down,  honest  beggars — but  'tis  over ! Most 
of  us — as  at  this  season  of  the  year  we  are  prone, 
morally  as  well  as  arithmetically,  to  calculate 
our  havings  and  spendings,  and  strike  the  bal- 
ance of  our  property — are  also  prone — and  it 
may  be  good  for  us  too — to  linger  a little  over 
the  one  brief  item,  “Lost.” 

But  in  all  good  lives,  even  as  in  all  well- 
balanced,  prudent  ledgers,  this  item  is  far  less 
heavy  in  the  sum  total  than  at  first  appears. 
Ay,  though  therein  we  have  to  count,  year  by 
year,  deaths  many,  partings  many,  infidelities 
and  estrangements  not  a few.  Though  if  by 
good  fortune  or  good  providence  we  be  not  our- 
selves among  the  list  of  the  lost,  we  have  no 
guarantee  against  being  numbered  among  that 
of  the  losers. 

The  most  united  family  may  have  to  count 
among  its  members  one  “black  sheep,”  pitied 
or  blamed,  by  a few  lingeringly,  hopelessly,  sor- 
rowfully loved ; coming  back  at  intervals,  gen- 
erally to  evexy  body’s  consternation  and  pain ; 
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at  last  never  coming  back  any  more.  The  faith- 
fa  lest  of  friends  may  come  one  day  to  clasp  his 
friend’s  hand,  look  in  his  friend’s  face — and  find 
there  something  altogether  new  and  strange, 
which  he  shrinks  from  as  from  some  nnholy 
spirit  which  has  entered  and  possessed  itself 
of  the  familiar  form.  The  fondest  and  best  of 
mothers  may  live  to  miss,  silently  and  tearless- 
ly,  from  her  Christmas-table,  some  one  child 
whom  she  knows,  and  knows  that  all  her  other 
children  know,  is  more  welcome  in  absence  than 
in  presence,  whom  to  have  laid  sinless  in  a baby’s 
coffin  and  buried  years  ago  would  have  been  as 
nothing — nothing. 

Yet  all  these  things  must  be,  and  we  must 
pass  through  them,  that  in  the  mysterious  work- 
ing of  evil  with  good  our  souls  may  come  out 
purified  as  with  fire.  The  comfort  is,  that  in 
the  total  account  of  gains  and  losses  every  hon- 
est and  tender  bouI  will  find  out,  soon  or  late, 
that  the  irremediable  catalogue  of  the  latter  is, 
we  repeat,  far  lighter  than  at  first  seems. 

For,  who  are  the  44  lost?”  Not  the  dead,  who 
“rest  from  their  labors,”  and  with  whom  to  die 
is  often  to  be  eternally  beloved  and  remembered. 
Not  the  far-away,  who,  especially  at  this  festival 
time,  are  as  close  to  every  faithful  heart  as  if 
their  faces  laughed  at  the  Christmas-board,  and 
their  warm  grasp  wished  all  “A  happy  new1 
year.”  Never,  under  all  circumstances  that  un- 
kind fate  can  mesh  together,  under  all  partings 
that  death  can  make,  need  those  fear  to  be  either 
lost  or  losers  who,  in  the  words  of  our  English 
prayer-book,  can  pray  together  that 44  amidst  all 
the  chances  and  changes  of  this  mortal  life,  our 
hearts  may  surely  there  be  fixed  where  true  joys 
are  to  be  found.”  Where,  whatever  may  be  the 
44  tongue  of  men  or  of  angels”  that  we  shall  have 
learned  to  speak  with  then,  we  may  be  quite  sure 
that  there  shall  be  in  it  no  such  word  as  44  Lost” 


THE  VIRGINIANS. 

BY  W.  M.  THACKERAY. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

OK  THE  SCENT. 

YOUNG  Harry  Warrington’s  act  of  revolt 
came  so  suddenly  upon  Madame  de  Bern- 
stein that  she  had  no  other  way  of  replying  to 
it  than  by  the  prompt  outbreak  of  anger  with 
which  we  left  her  in  the  last  chapter.  She 
darted  two  fierce  glances  at  Lady  Fanny  and 
her  mother  as  she  quitted  the  room.  Lady  Ma- 
ria, over  her  tambour-frame,  escaped  without 
the  least  notice,  and  scarcely  lifted  up  her  head 
from  her  embroidery  to  watch  the  aunt  retreat- 
ing, or  the  looks  which  mamma-in-law  and  sis- 
ter threw  at  one  another. 

44  So,  in  spite  of  all,  you  have,  madam  ?”  the 
maternal  looks  seemed  to  say. 

“Have  what?”  asked  Lady  Fanny’s  eyes. 
But  what  good  in  looking  innocent  ? She  look- 
ed puzzled.  She  did  not  look  one-tenth  part  as 
innocent  as  Maria.  Had  she  been  guilty,  she 
would  have  looked  not  guilty  much  more  clev- 


erly ; and  would  have  taken  care  to  study  and 
compose  a face  so  as  to  be  ready  to  suit  the 
plea.  Whatever  was  the  expression  of  Fanny’s 
eyes,  mamma  glared  on  her  as  if  she  would 
have  liked  to  tear  them  out. 

But  Lady  Castlewood  could  not  operate  upon 
the  said  eyes  then  and  there}  like  the  barbarous 
monsters  in  the  stage-direction  in  King  Lear. 
When  her  ladyship  was  going  to  tear  out  her 
daughter’s  eyes,  she  would  retire  smiling,  with 
an  arm  round  her  dear  child’s  waist,  and  then 
gouge  her  in  private. 

44  So  you  don’t  fancy  going  with  the  old  lady 
to  Tunbridge  Wells  ?”  was  all  she  said  to  Cous- 
in Warrington,  wearing  at  the  same  time  a per- 
fectly well-bred  simper  on  her  face. 

44  And  small  blame  to  our  cousin !”  interposed 
my  lord.  (The  face  over  the  tambour-frame 
looked  up  for  one  instant.)  44  A young  fellow 
must  not  have  it  all  idling  and  holiday.  Let 
him  mix  up  something  useful  with  his  pleas- 
ures, and  go  to  the  fiddles  and  pump-rooms  at 
Tunbridge  or  the  Bath  later.  Mr.  Warrington 
has  to  conduct  a great  estate  in  America : let 
him  see  how  ours  in  England  are  carried  on. 
Will  hath  shown  him  the  kennel  and  the  sta- 
bles, and  the  games  in  vogue,  which  I think, 
cousin,  you  seem  to  play  as  well  as  your  teach- 
ers. After  harvest,  we  will  show  him  a little 
English  fowling  and  shooting ; in  winter,  we 
will  take  him  out  a-hunting.  Though  there 
has  been  a coolness  between  us  and  our  aunt- 
kinswoman  in  Virginia,  yet  we  are  of  the  same 
blood.  Ere  we  send  our  cousin  back  to  his  mo- 
ther, let  us  show  him  what  an  English  gentle- 
man’s life  at  home  is.  I should  like  to  read 
with  him  as  well  as  sport  with  him,  and  that  is 
why  I have  bee»  pressing  him  of  late  to  stay 
and  bear  me  company.” 

My  lord  spoke  with  such  perfect  frankness 
that  his  mother-in-law  and  half-brother  and  sis- 
ter could  not  help  wondering  what  his  meaning 
could  be.  The  three  last-named  persons  often 
held  little  conspiracies  together,  and  caballed  or 
grumbled  against  the  head  of  the  house.  When 
he  adopted  that  frank  tone,  there  was  no  fath- 
oming his  meaning : often  it  would  not  be  dis- 
covered until  months  had  passed.  He  did  not 
say 44  This  is  true but, 44 1 mean  that  this  state- 
ment should  be  accepted  and  believed  in  my 
family.”  It  was  then  a thing  convenue  that  my 
Lord  Castlewood  had  a laudable  desire  to  culti- 
vate the  domestic  affections,  and  to  educate, 
amuse,  and  improve  his  young  relative;  and 
that  he  had  taken  a great  fancy  to  the  lad,  and 
wished  that  Harry  should  stay  for  some  time 
near  his  lordship. 

44  What  is  Castlewood’s  game  now?”  asked 
William  of  his  mother  and  sister,  as  they  disap- 
peared into  the  corridors.  44  Stop  I By  George, 
I have  it  I” 

44  What,  William  ?” 

44  He  intends  to  get  him  to  play,  and  to  win 
the  Virginia  estate  back  from  him.  That’s 
what  it  is !” 

44  But  the  lad  has  not  got  the  Virginia  estate 
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to  pay,  if  ho  loses/*  remarks 
mamma, 

44  If  my  brother  has  not  some 
scheme  in  view,  may  I be — ” 

44  Hash  1 Of  course  he  has  a 
scheme  in  view.  But  what  is 
it?'* 

u He  eanTt  mean  Maria — Ma- 
ria is  as  old  as  Harry's  mother,  ” 
muses  Mr,  William. 

44  Pooh  1 with  her  old  face  and 
sandy  hair  and  freckled  skin  ! 

Impossible! '’  cries  Lady  Fan- 
ny, with  somewhat  of  a sigh. 

H Of  course,  your  ladyship 
had  a fancy  for  the  Iroquois, 
too  V*  cried  mamma. 

“I  trust  I know  my  station 
and  duty  better,  madam ! If  I 
had  liked  him,  that  is  no  reason 
why  I should  marry  him.  Your 
ladyship  hath  taught  me  as 
much  as  that.” 

44  My  Lady  Fanny  P* 

44  I am  sure  you  married  our 
papa  without  liking  him.  You 
have  told  me  so  a thousand 
times!** 

44  And  if  you  did  not  love  our 
father  before  marriage,  you  cer- 
tainly did  not  fall  in  love  with 
him  afterward/*  broke  in  Mr.  William,  with  a I feet  Turk  nnd  Tartar,  for  all  I bear — with  In 
laugh.  “Fan  and  I remember  how  otir  how-  dian  war-whoops  howling  all  round  you:  am 
ored  parents  used  to  fight.  I>on*t  us.  Fan?  with  a danger  of  losing  your  scalp,  or  of  beinj; 
And  our  brother  Esmond  kept  the  peace.”  eat  up  by  a wild  beast  every  time  you  went  t< 

44 Don't  recall  those  dreadful  low  scenes,  Will-  church.** 

When  your  father  took  “ I wouldn’t  go  to  church,”  said  Lady  Fan- 


. 


lam  l cnes  mamma, 
too  much  drink,  he  was  like  n madman ; and 
his  conduct  should  be  a warning  to  you,  Sir, 
who  are  fond  of  the  same  horrid  practice.** 

44 1 am  sure,  madam,  you  were  not  much  the 
happier  for  marrying  the  man  you  did  not  like, 
and  your  ladyship’s  title  hath  brought  very  lit- 
tle along  with  it/*  whimpered  out  Lady  Fanny. 
V What  is  the  use  of  a coronet  with  the  jointure 
of  a tradesman's  wife  ? — how  many  of  them  arc 
richer  than  we  are?  There  is  come  lately  to 
live  in  our  Square,  at  Kensington,  a grocer’s 
widow  from  London  Bridge,  whose  daughters 
have  three  gowns  where  I have  one ; and  who, 
though  they  are  waited  on  but  by  a man  and  a 
couple  of  maids,  I know  eat  and  drink  a thou- 
sand times  better  than  we  do  w ith  our  scraps  of 
cold  meat  on  our  plate,  and  onr  great  flaunting, 
trapesing,  impudent,  laxjr  lackeys  P 

“He!  he!  glad  I dine  at  the  palace,  and 
not  at  home!”  said  Mr.  Will.  (Mr.  Will, 
through  liia  aunt's  interest  with  Count  Puffen- 
dorff,  Groom  of  the  ltoynl  (and  Serene  Electo- 
ral) Powder-Closet,  had  one  of  the  many  small 
places  at  Court,  that  of  Deputy-Powder). 

44  Why  should  I not  bo  happy  without  any  ti- 
tle except  tny  own  ?**  continued  Lady  Frances. 
44  Many  people  are.  I dare  say  they  are  even 
happy  in  America.” 

“Yes!  with  a mother-in-law  who  is  a per- 


44  You'd  go  with  any  body  who  asked  you, 
Fan l”  roared  out  Mr.  Will:  “and  so  would 
old  Maria,  and  so  would  any  woman,  that’s  the 
fact  :M  and  Will  laughed  at  his  own  wit.  4 

14  Pray,  pood  folks,  what  is  all  your  merri- 
ment about*:”  here  asked  Madame  Bernstein, 
peeping  in  on  her  relatives  from  the  tapestried 
door  which  led  into  the  gallery  where  their  con- 
versation was  held. 

Will  told  her  that  his  mother  and  sister  had 
been  having  ft  fight  (which  was  not  a novelty, 
as  Madame  Bernstein  knew),  because  Fanny 
wanted  to  marry  their  cousin,  the  wild  Indian, 
and  my  lady  countess  would  not  let  her.  Fan- 
ny protested  against  this  statement.  Since  the 
very  first  day  when  her  mother  had  told  her  not 
to  speak  to  the  young  gentleman  she  had  scarce- 
ly exchanged  two  words  with  him.  She  knew 
her  station  better.  She  did  not  want  to  be  scalp- 
ed by  wild  Indians,  or  eat  up  by  bears. 

Madame  de  Bernstein  looked  ptxsricd.  “If 
ho  is  not  staying  for  you,  for  whom  is  he  str- 
ing ?”  she  asked!  44  At  the  houses  to  which  he 
has  been  carried,  you  have  taken  care  not  to 
show  him  a woman  that  is  not  a fright  or  in  the 
nursery ; and  I think  the  boy  is  too  proud  to 
fall  in  love  with  a dairymaid,  Will.” 

44 Humph!  That  b a matter  of  taste. 
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ma’am,  ” says  Mr.  William,  with  a shrug  of  his 
shoulders. 

“Of  Mr.  William  Esmond’s  taste,  as  you 
say;  but  not  of  yonder  boy’s.  The  Esmonds 
of  his  grandfather’s  nurture,  Sir,  would  not  go 
a-courting  in  the  kitchen.” 

“Well,  ma’am,  every  man  to  his  taste,  I say 
again.  A fellow  might  go  farther  and  fare 
worse  than  my  brother’s  servants’-hall,  and,  be- 
sides Fan,  there’s  only  the  maids  or  old  Maria 
to  choose  from.” 

“Maria!  Impossible!”  And  yet,  as  she 
spoke  the  very  words,  a sudden  thought  crossed 
Madame  Bernstein’s  mind,  that  this  elderly  Ca- 
lypso might  have  captivated  her  young  Telema- 
ehus.  She  called  to  mind  half  a dozen  in- 
stances in  her  own  experience  of  young  men 
who  had  been  infatuated  by  old  women.  She 
remembered  how  frequent  Harry  Warrington’s 
absences  had  been  of  late — absences  which  she 
attributed  to  his  love  for  field-sports.  She  re- 
membered how  often,  when  he  was  absent,  Ma- 
ria Esmond  was  away  too.  Walks  in  cool  ave- 
nues, whisperings  in  garden  temples,  or  behind 
clipped  hedges,  casual  squeezes  of  the  hand  in 
twilight  corridors,  or  sweet  glances  and  ogles 
in  meetings  on  the  stairs — a lively  fancy,  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  world,  very  likely,  a 
considerable  personal  experience  in  early  days, 
suggested  all  these  possibilities  and  chances  to 
Madame  de  Bernstein,  just  as  she  was  saying 
that  they  were  impossible. 

“Impossible,  ma’am!  I don’t  know,”  Will 
continued.  4 * My  mother  warned  Fan  off  him.  ” 

“Oh,  your  mother  did  warn  Fanny  off?” 

“ Certainly,  my  dear  Baroness !” 

* 4 Didn’t  she  ? Didn’t  she  pinch  Fanny’s  arm 
black  and  blue  ? Didn’t  they  fight  about  it  ?” 

“Nonsense,  William!  For  shame,  Will- 
iam!” cry  both  the  implicated  ladies  in  a 
breath. 

“ And  now,  since  we  have  heard  how  rich  he 
is,  perhaps  it  is  sour  grapes,  that  is  all.  And 
uow,  since  he  is  warned  off  the  young  bird,  per- 
haps he  is  hunting  the  old  one,  that’s  all.  Im- 
possible! why  impossible  ? You  know  old  Lady 
Suffolk,  ma’am  ?” 

44  William,  how  can  you  speak  about  Lady 
Suffolk  to  your  aunt  ?” 

A grin  passed  over  the  countenance  of  the 
young  gentleman.  4 4 Because  Lady  Suffolk  was 
a Special  favorite  at  Court  ? Well,  other  folks 
have  succeeded  her.” 

44  Sir !”  cries  Madame  de  Bernstein,  who  may 
have  had  her  reasons  to  take  offense. 

44  So  they  have,  I say ; or  who,  pray,  is  my 
Lady  Yarmouth  now!  And  didn’t  old  Lady 
Suffolk  go  and  fall  in  love  with  George  Berke- 
ley, and  marry  him  when  she  was  ever  so  old? 
Nay,  ma’am,  if  I remember  right — and  we  hear 
a deal  of  town-talk  at  our  table — Harry  Est- 
ridge  went  mad  about  your  ladyship  when  you 
were  somewhat  rising  twenty ; and  would  have 
changed  your  name  a third  time  if  you  would 
but  have  let  him.” 

This  allusion  to  an  adventure  of  her  own 


later  days,  which  was,  indeed,  pretty  notorious 
to  all  the  world,  did  not  anger  Madame  de 
Bernstein,  like  Will’s  former  hint  about  his  aunt 
having  been  a favorite  at  George  the  Second’s 
Court;  but,  on  the  contrary,  set  her  in  good 
humor. 

“Au  fait”  she  said,  musing,  as  she  played 
a pretty  little  hand  on  the  table,  and  no  doubt 
thinking  about  mad  young  Harry  Estridge ; 
44  *tis  not  impossible,  William,  that  old  folks  and 
young  folks,  too,  should  play  the  fool.” 

44  But  I can’t  understand  a young  fellow  being 
in  love  with  Maria,”  continued  Mr.  William, 
4 4 however  he  might  be  with  you,  ma’am.  That’s 
oter  shose,  as  our  French  tutor  used  to  say.  You 
remember  the  Count,  ma’am ; he,  he ! — and  so 
does  Maria  I” 

“William!” 

44  And  I dare  say  the  Count  remembers  the 
bastinado  Castle  wood  had  given  to  him.  A 
confounded  French  dancing-master  calling  him- 
self a count,  and  daring  to  fall  in  love  in  our 
family ! Whenever  I want  to  make  myself  un- 
commonly agreeable  to  old  Maria,  I just  say  a 
few  words  of  parly  voo  to  her.  She  knows  what 
I mean.” 

44  Have  you  abused  her  to  your  cousin,  Harry 
Warrington  ?”  asked  Madame  de  Bernstein. 

“Well — I know  she  is  always  abusing  me 
— and  I have  said  my  mind  about  her,”  said 
Will. 

44 Oh  you  idiot !”  cried  the  old  lady.  “ Who 
but  a gaby  ever  spoke  ill  of  a woman  to  her 
sweet-heart?  He  will  tell  her  every  thing,  and 
they  both  will  hate  you.” 

44  The  very  thing,  ma’am !”  cried  Will,  burst- 
ing into  a great  laugh.  44 1 had  a sort  of  a sus- 
picion, you  see,  and  two  days  ago,  as  we  were 
riding  together,  I told  Harry  Warrington  a bit 
of  my  mind  about  Maria  ; — why  shouldn’t  I,  I 
say?  She  is  always  abusing  me,  ain’t  she, 
Fan?  And  your  favorite  turned  as  red  as  my 
plush  waistcoat  — wondered  how  a gentleman 
could  malign  his  own  flesh  and  blood,  and, 
trembling  all  over  with  rage,  said  I was  no  true 
Esmond.” 

44  Why  didn’t  yon  chastise  him,  Sir,  as  my 
lord  did  the  dancing-master  ?”  cried  Lady  Cas- 
tle wood. 

44  Well,  mother — you  see  that  at  quarter- 
staff  there’s  two  sticks  used,”  replied  Mr.  Will- 
iam ; 44  and  my  opinion  is,  that  Harry  War- 
rington can  guard  his  own  head  uncommonly 
well.  Perhaps  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  why 
I did  not  offer  to  treat  my  cousin  to  a caning. 
And  now  yon  say  so,  ma’am,  I know  he  has 
told  Maria.  She  has  been  looking  battle,  mur- 
der, and  sudden  death  at  me  ever  since.  All 
which  shows — ” and  here  he  turned  to  his  annt. 

44  All  which  shows  what  ?” 

44 That  I think  we  are  on  the  right  scent ; and 
that  we’ve  found  Maria — the  old  fox !”  And 
the  ingenuous  youth  here  clapped  his  hand  to  his 
mouth,  and  gave  a load  halloo. 

How  far  had  this  pretty  intrigue  gone  ? now 
was  the  question.  Mr.  Will  said,  that  at  her 
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age,  Maria  would  be  for  conducting  matters  as 
rapidly  at  possible,  not  having  much  time  to 
lose.  There  was  not  a great  deal  of  love  lost 
between  Will  and  his  half-sister. 

44  Who  would  sift  the  matter  to  the  bottom? 
Scolding  one  party  or  the  other  was  of  no  avail 
Threats  only  served  to  aggravate  people  in  such 
cases.  I never  was  in  danger  but  once,  young 
people,”  said  Madame  de  Bernstein,  “and  I 
think  that  was  because  my  poor  mother  contra- 
dicted me.  If  this  boy  is  like  others  of  his  fam- 
ily, the  more  we  oppose  him,  the  more  entete 
he  will  be ; and  we  shall  never  get  him  out  of 
his  scrape.” 

“Faith,  ma'am,  suppose  we  leave  him  in  it?” 
grumbled  WilL  “ Old  Maria  and  I don’t  love 
each  other  too  much,  I grant  you ; but  an  En- 
glish Earl’s  daughter  is  good  enough  for  an 
American  tobacco-planter,  when  all  is  said  and 
done.” 

Here  his  mother  and  sister  broke  out.  They 
would  not  hear  of  such  a union.  To  which 
Will  answered,  “You  are  like  the  dog  in  the 
manger.  .You  don’t  want  the  man  yourself 
Fanny — ” 

“/  want  him,  indeed!”  cries  Lady  Fanny, 
with  a toss  of  her  head. 

“ Then  why  grudge  him  to  Maria  ? I think 
Castlewood  wants  her  to  have  him.” 

“Why  grudge  him  to  Maria,  Sir?”  cried 
Madame  de  Bernstein,  with  great  energy.  4 4 Do 
you  remember  who  the  poor  boy  is,  and  what 
your  house  owes  to  his  family  ? His  grandfather 
was  the  best  friend  your  father  ever  had,  and 
gave  up  this  estate,  this  title,  this  very  castle, 
in  which  you  are  conspiring  against  the  friend- 
less Virginian  lad,  that  you  and  yours  might 
profit  by  it.  And  the  reward  for  all  this  kind- 
ness is,  that  you  all  but  shut  the  door  on  the 
child  when  he  knocks  at  it,  and.  talk  of  marry- 
ing him  to  a silly  elderly  creature  who  might  be 
his  mother ! He  tha'n't  marry  her.” 

44  The  very  thing  we  wrere  saying  and  think- 
ing, my  dear  Baroness  1”  interposes  Lady  Cas- 
tlewood. 44  Our  part  of  the  family  is  not  eager 
about  the  match,  though  my  lord  and  Maria 
may  be.” 

44  You  would  like  him  for  yourself,  now  that 
you  hear  he  is  rich — and  may  be  richer,  young 
people,  mind  you  that,”  cried  Madam  Beatrix, 
turning  upon  the  other  women. 

44  Mr.  Warrington  may  be  ever  so  rich,  mad- 
am, but  there  is  no  .need  why  your  ladyship 
should  perpetually  remind  us  that  we  are  poor,” 
broke  in  Lady  Castlewood,  with  some  spirit. 
44  At  least  there  is  very  little  disparity  in  Fan- 
ny’s age  and  Mr.  Harry’s ; and  you  surely  will 
be  the  last  to  say  that  a lady  of  our.  name  and 
family  is  not  good  enough  for  any  gentleman 
born  in  Virginia  or  elsewhere.” 

44  Let  Fanny  take  an  English  gentleman, 
Countess,  not  an  American.  With  such  a name 
and  such  a mother  to  help  her,  and  with  all  her 
good  looks  and  accomplishments,  sure,  she  can’t 
fail  of  finding  a man  worthy  of  her.  But  from 
what  I know  about  the  daughters  of  this  house, 


and  what  I imagine  about  our  young  cousin,  I 
am  certain  that  no  happy  match  could  be  made 
between  them.” 

44  What  does  my  aunt  know  about  me  ?”  ask- 
ed Lady  Fanny,  turning  very  red. 

44  Only  your  temper,  my  dear.  You  don’t 
suppose  that  I believe  all  the  tittle-tattle  and 
scandal  which  one  can  not  help  hearing  in  town? 
But  the  temper  and  early  education  are  suffi- 
cient. Only  fancy  one  of  you  condemned  to 
leave  St.  James’s  and  the  Mall,  and  live  in  a 
plantation  surrounded  by  savages ! You  would 
die  of  ennui,  or  worry  your  husband’s  life  out 
with  your  ill-humor.  You  are  bom,  ladies,  to 
ornament  courts — not  wigwams.  . Let  this  lad 
go  back  to  his  wilderness  with  a wife  who  is 
suited  to  him.” 

The  other  two  ladies  declared  in  a breath 
that,  for  their  parts,  they  desired  no  better*  and, 
after  a few  more  words,  went  on  their  way,  while 
Madame  de  Bernstein,  lifting  up  her  tapestried 
door,  retired  into  her  own  chamber.  She  saw 
all  the  scheme  now ; she  admired  the  ways  of 
women,  calling  a score  of  little  circumstances 
back  to  mind.  She  wondered  at  her  own  blind- 
ness during  the  last  few  days,  and  that  she  should 
not  have  perceived  the  rise  and  progress  of  this 
queer  little  intrigue.  How  far  had  it  gone? 
was  now  the  question.  Was  Harry’s  passion 
of  the  serious  and  tragical  sort,  or  a mere  fire 
of  straw  which  a day  or  two  would  bum  out? 
How  deeply  was  he  committed  ? She  dreaded 
the  strength  of  Harry’s  passion,  and  the  weak- 
ness of  Maria’s.  A woman  of  her  age  is  so  des- 
perate, Madame  Bernstein  may  have  thought, 
that  she  will  make  any  efforts  to  secure  a lover. 
Scandal,  bah ! She  will  retire  and  be  a prin- 
cess in  Virginia,  and  leave  the  folks  in  England 
to  talk  as  much  scandal  as  they  choose. 

Is  there  always,  then,  one  thing  which  wo- 
men do  not  tell  to  one  another,  and  about  which 
they  agree  to  deceive  each  other?  Does  thev 
concealment  arise  from  deceit  or  modesty  ? A 
man,  as  soon  as  he  feels  an  inclination  for  one 
of  the  other  sex,  seeks  for  a friend  of  his  own 
to  whom  he  may  impart  the  delightful  intelli- 
gence. A woman  (with  more  or  less  skill) 
buries  her  secret  away  from  her  kind.  For 
days  and  weeks  past  had  not  this  old  Maria 
made  fools  of  the  whole  house — Maria,  the  butt 
of  the  family  ? 

I forbear  to  go  into  too  curious  inquiries  re- 
garding the  Lady  Maria’s  antecedents.  I have 
my  own  opinion  about  Madame  Bernstein’s.  A 
hundred  years  ago  people  of  the  great  world 
were  not  so  straight-laced  as  they  are  now,  when 
every  body  is  good,  pure,  moral,  modest ; when 
there  is  no  skeleton  in  any  body’s  closet ; when 
there  is  no  scheming ; no  slurring  over  of  old 
stories;  when  no  girl  tries  to  sell  herself  for 
wealth,  and  no  mother  abets  her.  Suppose  my 
Lady  Maria  tries  to  make  her  little  game,  where- 
in is  her  ladyship’s  great  eccentricity  ? 

On  these  points  no  doubt  the  Baroness  de 
Bernstein  thought  as  she  communed  with  her- 
self in  her  private  apartment. 
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r*ii'A  fVrr*»  t%ht  vu»#u-£y  awu  u^ut  x nv»<»  ;vu  ww>  >>> 

~ * ™v  * bit  a Jr  iii.  tirie.afy  that  I might  H^lp  you,  someHo*.  I wish 

atw  swrtt.;  >vanffid  my  Wooil,  tJmt  X itiigbt  c?err 

&#  mf  t&fir  arid  her  sort  arid  "drop  of  if  for  ywtf  Anti  nbt *ii , y Cm  tfil d cae  riot 

daughter  pfts<>xi  .throt^h  otifi  door  pf  the  saloon  to  ^ ^:ith  Madame  Bernstein ....  /' 

where  they  hud  &jl  been  seated,  my  Lord  CauiJc-  *'i  tell  thee,  child  ? , never.  ■' 

vehod  d^parfoYby  a&Otber  and  then  the  “I  thought  yo«  told  me,  Yon  said  you 

dons are  eyes  looked  trpfrim  t^tc  tamhour-frtfme  kn*w  | preform!  thy  aupt  to  my  cousin,  and  I 
on  frjfifeh  they  had  permuted  liitWto  in  exmn-  soidfheh  vpfot  I jsHyimw,  ‘Incomparable  Maria ! 

ining  the  innocent  violet*  and  jonrjuihk  The  X prefer  thee  to  all  tbo wotften  in  the  world  end 

oyea  looked  up  at  Xlsfry  VVy%mYig$'m*  stood  nil  the  angyte  hi  And  J f&fotd  go  any. 

At  m '•■  ftnoeetrat  portrait  under  *W  great-  ftre-  were  it  to  d&igfo&a, ;:Jjf  ypp  otilered  i^e 

jdarot,  He.lmd  gathered  kgiva t hoop  of  flushes  Ar»d  do  rm  timik  I woaid  pot  alary  any  wberet 
(t'te  flowers  whfeh  bloom  so  rarely  after  gfeh-  jfiieif  ye a only  deavred  tto  bo  n w 

;thdb&*'  spring-time) ; md  with  them  oxn&<~ : yw??  h6  added,  after  a moment V fim se. 
wvntetl.  Ids'  honest  eoinuenartec,  hk  ehcek%  hit*  u Men  always  talk  in  tXtskt  way — that  i& — (hat' 
fcfchead,  Oey,  Ills  youthful  etufs.  (*>  I have  heard  kd>f';  *aid  the  spinster,  corrocv' 

“Why  did  you  refuse:  to  go  with  our  aunt,  ba£  bviself ; 'A  Tor  wb&t  ®b*uW  a eoantry-bred 
cousin  ? ! " asked  the  lady  Of  the  tumbaur-frottie*.  womaukhQ  w about  you  ere  atari**  t W hen  you 
*'Becauae  your  lady  rittp  hade  me  *fcay,.rt  an-  »re  near.  us, mf  yog  - at*'  • #11  :Taptnies..  and 
swemd  the  ladr  . y thanes  and  promises  and  I don^t  know  what^ 

*\i  hid  yon  «fc<y ! La  l chiMl  Whai  m&  frfcen  y»'.*rc  away,  you 
sayt  m Am*  you  take  $u  earnest] /Are allyoit  go  away  a? 

Virginian  grntlcmen  io  ofc^qujous  as  life imfy  long  as l lim^  gtuanod  out  the;  yonng  nian^ 
every  idle  word  a lady  iav?  is  a command?  H i ham  tired  of  nrnny  things ) not  backhand 
Virginia  must  be  a pteagant  Country  for  mi  «ex  thatf  X oeTjenr  cared  for  study  much,  bat  gomes 
if  it  be  so !”  and  sports  wludv  f nand  to  be  /mid  of  when  I 

4<  You  .said— 1 when— •* when  we  walked  in  the  iviu  a boy.  Before  1 saw  yon*  it  was  4o  be  ,t 
terrace  two  nights  jriime**— 0 Hewveti  P cri^d  soldier  I moat  desired ; J tore  my  lmir  willi  mge 
Harry,  with  a v<nae  trembting  with  emotion.  • when  uiv*  poor  dear  bwthetk  went  away  instead 
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never  mind  who. 
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Harry,  sho  intrigued  with  the  Pretender,  and 
with  the  Court  of  Hanover,  and,  I dare  say, 
would  with  the  Court  of  Rome  and  the  Sultan 
of  Turkey  if  she  had  had  the  means.  Do  you 
know  who  her  second  husband  was  ? A creat- 
ure who  . . . 

“But  our  aunt  never  spoke  a word  against 
you,”  broke  in  Harry,  more  and  more  amazed 
at  the  nymph’s  vehemence. 

She  checked  her  anger.  In  the  inquisitive 
countenance  opposite  to  her  she  thought  she 
read  some  alarm  ns  to  the  temper  which  she 
was  exhibiting. 

“Well,  well!  I am  a fool,”  she  said.  “I 
w'ant  thee  to  think  well  of  me,  Harry  T 


didn't  they  show*  me  the  Family  Bible,  where 
all  yotir  names  are  down,  and  the  dates  of  vour 
birth  V* 

“The  cowards ! Who  did  that?”  cried  out 
Lady  Maria.  “Dear  Harry,  tell  me  who  did 
that?  Was  it  my  mother-in-law,  the  grasping, 
odious,  abandoned,  brazen  harpy?  Do  you 
know  all  about  her?  How  she  married  my 
father  in  his  cups — the  horrid  hussy !— and  . . 

41  Indeed  it  wasn't  Lady  Castlewood,”  inter- 
posed the  wondering  Harry. 

“Then  it  was  my  aunt,”  continued  the  infu- 
riate lady.  “A  pretty  moralist,  indeed  1 A 
Bishop’s  widow,  forsooth,  and  I should  like  to 
know  whose  widow  before  aud  afterward . Wh  v, 
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A hand  is  somehow  put  out  and  seized,  and, 
no  doubt,  kissed  by  the  rapturous  youth.  4 * An- 
gel!” he  cries,  looking  into  her  face  with  his 
eager,  honest  eyes. 

Two  fish-pools  irradiated  by  a pair  of  stars 
would  not  kindle  to  greater  warmth  than  did 
those  elderly  orbs  into  which  Harry  poured  his 
gaze.  Nevertheless,  he  plunged  into  their  blue 
depths,  and  fancied  he  saw  heaven  in  their  calm 
brightness.  So  that  silly  dog  (of  whom  iEsop 
or  the  Spelling-book  used  to  tell  us  in  youth) 
beheld  a beef-bone  in  the  pond,  and  snapped  it, 
and  lost  the  beef-bone  he  was  carrying.  Oh, 
absurd  cur ! He  saw  the  beef-bone  in  his  own 
mouth  reflected  in  the  treacherous  pool,,  which 
dimpled,  I dare  say,  with  ever  so  many  smiles, 
coolly  sucked  up  the  meat,  and  returned  to  its 
usual  placidity.  Ah!  what  a heap  of  wreck 
lie  beneath  some  of  those  quiet  surfaces ! What 
treasures  we  have  dropped  into  them ! What 
chased  golden  dishes,  what  precious  jewels  of 
love,  what  bones  after  bones,  and  sweetest  heart's 
flesh ! Do  not  some  very  faithful  and  unlucky 
dogs  jump  in  bodily,  when  they  are  swallowed 
up  heads  and  tails  entirely  ? When  some  wo- 
men come  to  be  dragged,  it  is  a marvel  what 
will  be  found  in  the  depths  of  them.  Cavete, 
canes!  Have  a care  how  ye  lap  that  water. 
What  do  they  want  with  us,  the  mischievous 
siren  sluts?  A green-eyed  Naiad  never  rests 
until  she  has  inveigled  a fellow  under  the  water; 
she  sings  after  him,  she  dances  after  him ; she 
winds  round  him,  glittering  tortuously;  she 
warbles  and  whispers  dainty  secrets  at  his  cheek, 
she  kisses  his  feet,  she  leers  at  him  from  ont  of 
her  rushes:  all  her  beds  sigh  out,  “Come, 
sweet  youth!  Hither,  hither,  rosy  Hyiaa!” 
Pop  goes  Hylas.  (Surely  the  fable  is  renewed 
forever  and  ever?)  Has  his  captivator  any 
pleasure  ? Doth  she  take  any  account  of  him  ? 
No  more  than  a fisherman  landing  at  Brighton 
does  of  one  out  of  a hundred  thousand  her- 
rings.   The  last  time  Ulysses  rowed  by  the 

Sirens’  Bank,  he  and  his  men  did  not  care 
though  a whole  shoal  of  them  were  singing  and 
combing  their  longest  locks.  Young  Telema- 
chus  was  for  jumping  overboard : but. the  tough 
old  crew  held  the  silly,  bawling  lad.  They 
were  deaf,  and  could  not  hear  his  bawling  nor 
the  sea-nymphs’  singing.  They  were  dim  of 
sight,  and  did  not  see  how  lovely  the  witches 
were.  The,  stale,  old,  leering  witches ! Away 
with  ye  1 I dare  say  you  have  painted  your 
cheeks  by  this  time  ; your  wretched  old  songs 
are  as  out  of  fashion  as  Mozart,  and  it  is  all 
false  hair  you  are  combing ! 

In  the  last  sentence  you  see  Lector  Benevo- 
lus  and  Scriptor  Doctissimus  figure  as  tough  old 
Ulysses  and  his  tough  old  Boatswain,  who  do 
not  care  a quid  of  tobacco  for  any  Siren  at 
Sirens’  Point;  but  Harry  Warrington  is  green 
Telemachus,  who,  be  sure,  was  very  unlike  the 
soft  youth  in  the  good  Bishop  of  Cambray’s 
twaddling  story.  He  does  not  see  that  the  siren 
paints  the  lashes  from  under  which  she  ogles 
him ; will  put  by  into  a box  when  she  has  done 


the  ringlets  into  which  she  would  inveigle  him ; 
and  if  she  eats  him,  as  she  proposes  to  do,  will 
crunch  his  bones  with  a new  set  of  grinders 
just  from  the  dentist’s,  and  warranted  for  mas- 
tication. The  song  is  not  stale  to  Harry  War- 
rington, nor  the  voice  cracked  or  out  of  tune 
that  sings  it.  But — but — oh,  dear  me,  Broth- 
er Boatswain  I Don't  you  remember  how  pleas- 
ant the  opera  was  when  we  first  heard  it  ? Cosi 
fan  tutti  was  its  name — Mozart’s  music.  Now, 
I dare  say,  they  have  other  words,  and  other 
music,  and  other  singers  and  fiddlers,  and  an- 
other great  crowd  in  the  pit.  Well,  well,  Cosi 
fan  tutti  is  still  upon  the  bills,  and  they  are 
going  on  singing  it  over  and  over  and  over. 

Any  man  or  woman  with  a pennyworth  of 
brains,  or  the  like  precious  amount  of  personal 
experience,  or  who  has  read  a novel  before, 
must,  when  Harry  pulled  out  those  faded  vege- 
tables just  now,  have  gone  off  into  a digression 
of  his  own,  as  the  writer  confesses  for  himself 
he  was  diverging  while  he  has  been  writing  the 
last  brace  of  paragraphs.  If  he  sees  a pair  of 
lovers  whispering  in  a garden  alley  or  the  em- 
brasure of  a window,  or  a pair  of  glances  shot 
across  the  room  from  Jenny  to  the  artless  Jessa- 
my,  he  falls  to  musing  on  former  days  when, 
etc.  etc.  These  things  follow  each  other  by  a 
general  law,  which  is  not  as  old  as  the  hills,  to 
be  sure,  but  as  old  as  the  people  who  walk  up 
and  down  them.  When,  I say,  a lad  pulls 
a bunch  of  amputated  and  now  decomposing 
greens  from  his  breast  and  falls  to  kissing  it, 
what  is  the  use  of  saying  much  more  ? As  well 
tell  the  market-gardener’s  name  from  whom  the 
slip-rose  was  bought — the  waterings,  clippings, 
trimmings,  manurings,  the  plant  has  undergone 
— as  tell  how  Harry  Warrington  came  by  it. 
Bose,  elle  a vtcu  la  t He  des  roses , has  been 
trimmed,  has  been  watered,  has  been  potted,  has 
been  sticked,  has  been  cut,  worn,  given  away, 
transferred  to  yonder  boy’s  pocket-book  and 
bosom,  according  to  the  laws  and  fate  apper- 
taining to  rose 8. 

And  how  came  Maria  to  give  it  to  Harry  ? 
And  how  did  he  come  to  want  it  and  to  prize  it 
so  passionately  when  he  got  the  bit  of  rubbish  ? 
Is  not  one  story  as  stale  as  the  other  ? Are  not 
they  all  alike  ? What  is  the  use,  I say,  of  tell- 
ing them  over  and  over  ? Harry  values  that  rose 
because  Maria  has  ogled  him  in  the  old  way ; be- 
cause she  has  happened  to  meet  him  in  the  gar- 
den in  the  old  way ; because  he  has  taken  her 
band  in  the  old  way ; because  they  have  whis- 
pered to  one  another  behind  the  old  curtain  (the 
gaping  old  rag,  as  if  every  body  could  not  peep 
through  it ! ) ; because,  in  this  delicious  weather, 
they  have  happened  to  be  early  risers  and  go  into 
the  park ; because  dear  Goody  Jenkins  in  the  vil- 
lage happened  to  have  a bad  knee,  and  my  Lady 
Maria  went  to  read  to  her,  and  give  her  calves’- 
foot  jelly,  and  because  somebody,  of  course,  must 
carry  the  basket.  Whole  chapters  might  have 
been  written  to  chronicle  all  these  circum- 
stances, but  a qvoi  bon  T The  incidents  of  life, 
and  love-making  especially,  I believe  to  resem- 
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about  any  thing.  But  eui  bonof  I say  again. 
What  is  the  good  of  telling  the  story  ? My  gen- 
tle reader,  take  your  story : take  mine.  To-mor- 
row it  shall  be  Miss  Fanny’s,  who  is  just  walk- 
ing away  with  her  doll  to  the  school-room  and 
the  governess  (poor  victim!  she  has  a version  of 
it  in  her  desk) : and  next  day  it  shall  be  Baby’s, 
who  is  bawling  out  on  the  stairs  for  hi*  bottle. 

Alarm  might  like  to  have  and  exercise  power 
over  tho  young  Virginian ; but  she  did  not  want 
that  Harry  should  quarrel  with  bla  aunt  for  her 
sake,  or  that  Madame  de  Bernstein  should  be 
angry  with  her.  Harry  was  not  the  Lord  of 
Virginia  yet : he  was  only  the  Prince,  and  tho 
Queen  might  marry  and  have  other  Princes,  and 
the  laws  of  primogeniture  might  not  be  estab- 
lished in  Virginia,  7 tfm  *avmt  tlkf  My  lord 
her  brother  and  she  had  exchanged  no  words  at 
all  about  the  delicate  business.  But  they  un- 
derstood each  other,  and  tho  Earl  had  a wav  of 


ble  each  other  so  much,  that  I am  surprised, 
gentlemen  aod  ladies,  you  read  novels  any  more. 
Pshaw ! Of  course  that  rose  in  young  Ham’s 
pocket-book  had  grown,  and  had  budded,  and 
had  bloqmcd,  and  was  now  rotting,  like  other 
roses.  I suppose  you  will  want  me  to  say  that 
tho  young  fool  kissed  if  next?  Of  course  he 
kissed  it.  Wliat  were  lips  made  for,  pray,  but 
for  smiling  and  simpering  and  (possibly)  hum- 
bugging, and  kissing,  and  opening  to  receive 
mutton-chops,  cigars,  and  so  forth  ? I can  not 
write  this  part  of  the  story  of  our  Virginians, 
because  Harry  did  not  dare  to  write  it  himself 
to  any  body  at  home,  because,  if  he  wrote  any 
letters  to  Maria  (which,  of  course,  he  didr  as 
they  were  in  the  same  house,  and  might  meet 
each  other  as  much  as  they  liked),  they  were 
destroyed ; because  he  afterward  chose  to  be 
very  silent  about  the  story,  and  we  can’t  have  it 
from  her  Ladyship,  who  never  told  the  truth 
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understanding  things  without  speaking.  He 
knew  his  Maria  perfectly  well:  in  the  course 
of  a life  of  which  not  a little  had  been  spent  in 
her  brother’s  company  and  under  his  roof,  Ma- 
ria’s disposition,  ways,  tricks,  faults,  had  come 
to  be  perfectly  understood  by  the  head  of  the 
family ; and  she  would  find  her  little  schemes 
checked  or  aided  by  him,  as  to  his  lordship 
seemed  good,  and  without  need  of  any  words 
between  them.  Thus  three  days  before,  when 
she  happened  to  be  going  to  see  that  poor  dear 
old  Goody,  who  was  ill  with  the  sore  knee  in 
the  village  (and  when  Harry  Warrington  hap- 
pened to  be  walking  behind  the  elms  on  the 
green,  too),  my  lord  with  his  dogs  about  him, 
and  his  gardener  walking  after  him,  crossed  the 
court,  just  as  Lady  Maria  was  tripping  to  the 
gate-house — and  his  lordship  called  his  sister, 
and  said : 44  Molly,  you  are  going  to  see  Goody 
Jenkins.  You  are  a charitable  soul,  my  dear. 
Give  Gammer  Jenkins  this  half-crown  for  me 
— unless  our  cousin,  Warrington,  has  already 
given  her  money.  A pleasant  walk  to  you. 
Let  her  want  for  nothing.”  And  at  supper, 
my  lord  asked  Mr.  Warrington  many  questions 
about  the  poor  in  Virginia,  and  the  means  of 
maintaining  them,  to  which  the  young  gentle- 
man gave  the  best  answers  he  might.  His  lord- 
ship  wished  that  in  the  old  country  there  were 
no  more  poor  people  than  in  the  new ; and  rec- 
ommended Harry  to  visit  the  poor  and  people 
of  every  degree,  indeed,  high  and  low — in  the 
country  to  look  at  the  agriculture,  in  the  city  at 
the  manufactures  and  municipal  institutions — 
to  which  edifying  advice  Harry  acceded  with  be- 
coming modesty  and  few  words,  and  Madame 
Bernstein  nodded  approval  over  her  picket  with 
the  chaplain.  Next  day,  Harry  was  in  my  lord’s 
justice-room : the  next  day  he  was  out  ever  so 
long  with  my  lord  on  the  farm — and  coming 
home,  what  does  my  lord  do,  but  look  in  on  a 
sick  tenant  ? I think  Lady  Maria  was  out  on 
that  day,  too ; she  had  been  reading  good  books 
to  that  poor  dear  Goody  Jenkins,  though  I don’t 
suppose  Madame  Bernstein  ever  thought  of  ask- 
ing about  her  niece. 

“ Castlewood,  Hamtshibr,  England, 

“ August  5, 1T57. 

44  Mt  dear  Mountain, — At  first,  as  I wrote, 
I did  not  like  Castlewood,  nor  my  cousins  there, 
very  much.  Now,  I am  used  to  their  ways , and 
we  begin  to  understand  each  other  much  better. 
With  my  duty  to  my  mother,  tell  her,  I hope, 
that  considering  her  ladyship’s  great  kindness  to 
me,  Madam  Esmond  will  be  reconciled  to  her 
half-sister,  the  Baroness  de  Bernstein.  The 
Baroness,  you  know,  was  my  Grandmamma’s 
daughter  by  her  first  husband,  Lord  Castlewood 
(only  Grandpapa  really  was  the  real  Lord) ; 
however,  that  was  not  his,  that  is  the  other  Lord 
Castlewood’s  fault  you  know,  and  he  was  very 
kind  to  Grandpapa,  who  always  spoke  most 
kindly  of  him  to  us  as  you  know. 

44  Madame  the  Baroness  Bernstein  first  mar- 
ried a clergyman,  Reverend  Mr.  Tusher,  who 
was  so  learned  and  goody  and  such  a favorite  of 


his  Majesty,  as  was  my  aunt,  too,  that  he  was 
made  a Bishopp.  When  he  died,  Our  gracious 
King  continued  his  friendship  to  my  aunt ; who 
married  a Hanoverian  nobleman,  who  occupied 
a post  at  the  Court — and  I believe  left  the  Bar- 
oness very  rich . My  cousin,  my  Lord  Castle- 
wood, told  me  so  much  about  her,  and  I am 
sure  / have  found  from  her  the  greatest  kind- 
ness and  affection. 

“The  (Dowiger)  Countess  Castlewood  and 
my  cousins  Will  and  Lady  Fanny  have  been 
described  per  last,  that  went  by  the  Falmouth 
packet  on  the  20th  ult  The  ladies  are  not 
changed  since  then.  Me  and  Cousin  Will  are 
very  good  friends.  We  have  rode  out  a good 
deal.  We  have  had  some  famous  cocking 
matches  at  Hampton  and  Winton.  My  cousin 
is  a sharp  blade,  but  I think  I have  shown  him 
that  we  in  Virginia  know  a thing  or  two.  Rev- 
erend Mr.  Sampson,  chaplain  of  the  famaly, 
most  excellent  preacher , without  any  biggatry. 

44  The  kindness  of  my  cousin  the  Earl  im- 
proves every  day,  and  by  next  year’s  ship  I hope 
my  mother  will  send  his  lordship  some  of  our 
best  roil  tobacco  (for  tennants)  and  hamms.  He 
is  most  charatable  to  the  poor.  His  sister,  Lady 
Mario,  equally  so.  She  sits  for  hours  reading 
good  books  to  the  sick : she  is  most  beloved  in 
the  village.” 

44  Nonsense !”  said  a lady  to  whom  Harry 
submitted  his  precious  manuscript.  44  Why  do 
you  flatter  me,  cousin?” 

44  You  are  beloved  in  the  village  and  out  of 
it,”  said  Harry,  with  a knowing  emphasis,  44  and 
I have  flattered  you,  as  yen  call  it,  a little  more 
still,  further  on.” 

“There  is  a sick  old  woman  there,  whom 
Madam  Esmond  would  like,  a most  raligious , 
good,  old  lady. 

“Lady  Maria  goes  very  often  to  read  to  her; 
which,  she  says,  gives  her  comfort.  But  though 
her  Ladyship  hath  the  sweetest  voice,  both  in 
speaking  and  singeing  (she  plays  the  church  or- 
gan, and  singes  there  most  beautifully ),  I can 
not  think  Gammer  Jenkins  can  have  any  com- 
fort from  it,  being  very  deaf,  by  reason  of  her 
great  age.  She  has  her  memory  perfectly,  how- 
ever, and  remembers  when  my  honoured  Grand- 
mother Rachel  Lady  Castlewood  lived  here. 
She  says,  my  Grandmother  was  the  best  woman 
in  the  whole  world,  gave  her  a cow  when  she 
was  married,  and  cured  her  husband,  Gafier 
Jenkins,  of  the  collects , which  he  used  to  have 
very  bad.  I suppose  it  was  with  the  Pills  and 
Drops  which  my  honored  Mother  put  up  in  my 
boxes,  when  I left  dear  Virginia.  Having  nev- 
er been  ill  since,  have  had  no  use  for  the  pills. 
Gumbo  hath,  eating  and  drinking  a great  deal 
too  much  in  the  Servants’  Hall.  The  next  an- 
gel to  my  Grandmother  (N.B.  I think  I spelt 
angel  wrong  per  last),  Gammer  Jenkins  says,  is 
Lady  Maria,  who  sends  her  duty  to  her  Aunt 
in  Virginia,  and  remembers  her,  and  my  Grand- 
papa and  Grandmamma  when  they  were  in  Eu- 
rope, and  she  was  a little  girl.  You  know  they 
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have  Grandpafnvs  pierce  Here,  und  I live  in  the 
very  room*  vvTvich  he  hod/  and  which  are  to  be 
called  imtie,  roy  Lord.  Cast  towood  says. 

:>  Haring  nv  more  t>;<  &$y>  at  present*  l clone 
^ i ipT  ia  BbtHl  duty  it>  mytmi»?tti^dSlothef* 

nnd  with  respects to  4in  aftd  » fctes 

for  EeirtA^  oau  kin d re tn embfriuros  to  Old  Gu m~ 
bo,  Nathan  * Old  e ad  tffcu'tqg  Dinah,  and  tlte 
pointer  itog  find  felufi,  and  ail  friends,  frota  their 
well  wither  : , . v C.y/  : . ^ ' *■ 

v‘  UeSKT  EsShJXfcl  \V jLKMiKort^. 

•“  Have  wrote  and  sent  my  doty  to  my  LTuclfc 
Warrington  in  Norfolk,  No  >zirw  yv.Lv  ':•  • / 

^ | hope  the  polling  is  ri^h^ 
the  author  of  ihe  lotted  from  the  eriife to  wboih 
he  vtunve?i  it, 

^Ti*  (jftUc  wf}]\  ^noo^rSfeU  fov  ^)^  pmn* 
of  fiuliit/u,  "-  answered  Lady  Marlft^  who  4bt  hot 


bottle  for  a useless  old  woman  liko  her;  gave 
Madam  Kamoii d W a oiogtuin  of  Virginia,  as 
her  toast/ wheh  tlm  new  ufotf  wst$  bright,  and 
hoped  Harry  , hail  brought  away  hi*  mammal 
pennis&fon  to  lake  badk  an  English  wife  with 
him.  lie  did  .0htmnw«tor  hie  grandmother ; 
her,  Madame  de  Bvrn*teiin's  dfear  mother?  The 
Baroness  aftw>#*I  thi*  vian7pw&'  wiih  mtt.h&rovs 
stories  of  her  rnother,  i>f  her  beauty  and  good- 
(&&,*{£  her  happiness  with  fejftfc  se<iO»«j  in>»band. 
though  the  wife  was  so  m uch  cde> n e 1 

Esmond.  To  see  them  usgKhcr-was  delightful, 
she  had  heard.  Their  attachment  was  cele- 
brated all  through  the  country,:  To:'  .talk  of 
disfwUy  in  marriages  waaV atn  ftftcr that/  ; My 
Lady  Cystic  wood  and  her  two  children  held 
it<cdr  p?ace  while 

Hurry  enMhfUfiHL  hnd  Maria  aHVpri^cd^ 
Lord  tiksXhwwi  was  pwfcrictd'  to  know  Wiat  >jud- 


c.bwe  Pa  be  ux*iuiite«j  tec  closely  regarding  the  | den  feik  OrsdAemoliad  ofcaRinoyd  tb^  pitKUg* 
orthography.  : ivu*  anhafcility  <■.»  tfe  part  bis  uatvt;  but  du< 

‘ AngtT^t  know  wMng;  ; ^ 


/‘One  word- 


in  writing  * 

Way  of  sf*elling  it  right,  now,  " 

MAmf  howi3  that,  ftir?w  . . . /., 

“I  ib/nk  Vis  by  looking  at  you,  cousin  f* 
saving  which  words  Mr,  Harry  roada  her^dy- 
ship  a low  bow,  and  adco^ptf^d*  tb^j^vv  by 
oris  of  his-  b**'fc  blushes,  ar/if  bo  were  ^fthniur 
her  a bow  and  a beraqneh  ; ; - 


V -v^V  ? 

V fit  »fc 

ST  •'- . ^.v 

ms 

wkmmt 

ill 


■CiUVTfiR  -'XIX- 


COKTjktK»5a  iwmt  t-OVt;  A3fD  tttCK* 

At  *he  next  meab  when  >be  family  party  as- 
4 serabledi  ther*»  wjis  not  a trm'i?  of  Ai^pleaerum  in 
Madame  d«  Bernstein^  counu*nuneiv  and  her 
behavior  p>  all  fho  loiu party,  tl^rry  Included, 
was  perfectly  kind  and  axirdlal;  bhc  praised 
'tiiu  -n60k  time,  dc-eWcd  tlie  fricassee  was 
*meyfhmt,  and  that  there  v/eres  mi  eels  any 
whore  like  ihore  in  the  CastlcWoml  moats; 
would  nr*t  flllow  flint  tte-Wln^  W corked,  or 
of  kuch  v?xt.ri*^agnhti3  >ns  njtcidt'g  afresh 


dmrbi  lb  apf^af  on  his  wore 

every  of  the  ttiost  perfect  sndsffection. 
The B^rbne^'a  g^od-lmtnof  inf^-ied  the  whole 
fAnii^  V not  one  ya  trtfde & gra- 

#»t?  :»c}rd  fn?m  her.  In,  reply  somis  coto- 
Mr.  Will,  vrhm  that  wrtlesa  youUi 
niteiM  ari  exprewoft  pf  sbtfefeetitm  and  surprise 
afliU aiints  beh«vh>r„ *he  fmihly  «akl;  ^ Com- 
plmientary,  mv  tter  t <K cmirse  1 nm*  I want 
fb  rij^kb  up  with  you  for  having  beeu  exceed- 
ingly nide  ever}  ho*Sy  this  rnofniugn  When 
t v?**  a chilli,  arid  my  iafbof  and  another  wen* 
alive,  and  .li*^d  he^  X rmiimber  I n»d  $o 
adopt  exiieriy  the  same  behavior.  If  I had  been 
tmughty  in  the  morning,  I used  it>  try  and  coa* 
my  pewits  at  ttighk  I renlwnljer  Ju  this  very 
rotinv,  i»t  thi>»  veiy  errr.  m>  many  hun- 

dred year* ' ■■<rbh»itigVtay'-l*Ubaty  and 
iuothery  uud  your  graxidfallier,  Hurry  Wi&rip#-> 
ton  : .'and  there  were  nek  for  riiippeTx  ks  W a have 
hud  them  arid  it  wixij  that  dish  of  col- 

lared eels  whieV  hre%ht  tlie  hi rchrastanee  hack 
>o  my  mind.  Thud  been  jrtMI  4a  waywnril  that 
day,  as  1 urn  to- 

day, wh^ii  1 nm  «evfM jry/  and  so  I conft>$r  my 
eihR,  and  ask  m life  a gffod  giri- " 

*'  I"al>soiTb.  jrbwr.  :lady«ln'p1*-"  cried  rim  chap- 
V^^  r.'  ! whe  made  one  of  the  party. 

j *‘  But  your  rev<?rQne«  dooa  not  kxvosy  how 
cro^s  a<ad  in-temt^ed  ;I  Wv3.  I aeolded 
sifter*  Ceatlewncnh  1 Wpldod  her  eld  Wren,  i 
} h^ed'  Jliifq*;  Wamhgton/iii.  ^.iff/'.ahd  all  fechnsfe 
| be  would  not  gb  wiriv  me  to'  Tunbridge  Wells,'1 


Go  gle 


^feut  1 I WiW  ride  with  you 

with  all  tba  pjaii^ur^  hi  life,11  wd  Mi,  W ar- 

ringtrt u.  * ;V  "A  \ ; ' '/ , ’ ' ' f'  •/  ; ; ^ ^ £'  ' 

faYou  Mn  Chaplain,  whut  good,  dlariful 
children  they  ail  aro.  Tvfgs  I alrmb  who  Vras 
cross  ami  pefeyfeb,  *)h,.  it  Wrt8  cm^i  of  me  to 
treat  thorn  sol  Maria,  I ask  ydur  |vardon,  tnv 
dear.1’ 

“ Sut<J^  madams  you  hafe  done  me  no 
wtoii  g ! M ady' s Maria  to  this  hum bla  aupphunt. 
‘‘Indeed,  I have,  ^ Very  grinri  tvron^  riuld! 
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Because  I was  weary  of  myself,  I told  you  that 
your  company  would  be  wearisome  to  me.  You 
offered  to  come  with  me  to  Tunbridge,  and  I 
rudely  refused  you.” 

“ Nay,  ma'am,  if  you  were  sick,  and  my  pres- 
ence annoyed  you  . . . .” 

“ But  it  will  not  annoy  me  1 You  are  most 
kind  to  say  you  would  come.  I do,  of  all  things, 
beg,  pray,  entretft,  implore,  command  that  you 
will  come.” 

My  lord  filled  himself  a glass,  and  sipped  it. 
Most  utterly  unconscious  did  his  lordship  look. 
This,  then,  was  the  meaning  of  the  previous 
comedy. 

“Any  thing  which  can  give  my  aunt  pleas- 
ure, I am  sure,  will  delight  me,”  said  Maria, 
trying  to  look  as  happy  as  possible. 

“ You  must  come  and  stay  with  me,  my  dear, 
and  I promise  to  be  good  and  good-humored. 
My  dear  lord,  you  will  spare  your  sister  to  me?” 

“ Lady  Maria  Esmond  is  quite  of  age  to  judge 
for  herself  about  such  a matter,”  said  his  lord- 
ship,  with  a bow.  “ If  any  of  us  can  be  of  use 
to  you,  madam,  you  sure  ought  to  command 
us.”  Which  sentence,  being  interpreted,  no 
doubt  meant,  “ Plague  take  the  old  woman ! 
She  is  taking  Maria  away  in  order  to  separate 
her  from  this  young  Virginian.” 

“Oh,  Tunbridge  will  be  delightful  1”  sighed 
Lady  Maria. 

“ Mr.  Sampson  will  go  and  see  Goody  Jones 
for  you,”  my  lord  continued.  Harry  drew  pic- 
tures with  his  finger  on  the  table.  What  de- 
lights had  he  not  been  speculating  on  ? What 
walks,  what  rides,  what  interminable  conversa- 
tions, what  delicious  shrubberies  and  sweet  se- 
questered summer-houses,  what  poring  over  mu- 
sic-books, wh&t  moonlight,  what  billing  and  ooo- 
ing,  had  he  not  imagined  I Yes,  the  day  was 
coming.  They  were  all  departing — my  Lady 
Castlewood  to  her  friends,  Madame  Bernstein 
to  her  waters — and  he  was  to  be  left  alone  with 
his  divine  charmer — alone  with  her  and  unutter- 
able rapture  1 The  thought  of  the  pleasure  was 
maddening.  That  these  people  were  all  going 
away.  That  he  was  to  be  left  to  enjoy  that 
Heaven — to  sit  at  the  feet  of  that  angel  and  kiss 
the  hem  of  that  white  robe.  O Gods ! 'twas  too 
great  bliss  to  be  real ! “I  knew  it  couldn’t  be,  ” 
thought  poor  Harry.  “ I knew  something  would 
happen  to  take  her  from  me.” 

“But  you  will  ride  with  us  to  Tunbridge, 
Nephew  Warrington,  and  keep  us  from  the 
highwaymen,”  said  Madame  de  Bernstein. 

Harry  Warrington  hoped  the  company  did 
not  see  how  red  he  grew.  He  tried  to  keep  his 
voice  calm  and  without  tremor.  Yes,  he  would 
ride  with  their  ladyships,  and  he  was  sure  they 
need  fear  no  danger.  Danger ! Harry  felt  he 
would  rather  like  danger  than  not.  He  would 
slay  ten  thousand  highwaymen  if  they  approach- 
ed his  mistress’s  coach.  At  least,  he  would  ride 
by  that  coach,  and  now  and  again  see  her  eyes 
at  the  window.  He  might  not  speak  to  her ; 
but  he  should  be  near  her.  He  should  press  the 
blessed  hand  at  the  inn  at  night,  and  feel  it  re- 


posing on  his  as  he  led  her  to  the  carriage  at 
morning.  They  would  be  two  whole  days  going 
to  Tunbridge,  and  one  day  or  two  he  might  stay 
there.  Is  not  the  poor  wretch  who  is  left  for 
execution  at  Newgate  thankful  for  even  two  or 
three  days  of  respite  ? 

You  see,  we  have  only  indicated,  we  have  not 
chosen  to  describe,  at  length,  Mr.  Harry  War- 
rington’s condition,  or  that  utter  depth  of  imbe- 
cility into  which  the  poor  young  wretch  was  now 
plunged.  Some  boys  have  the  complaint  of 
love  favorably  and  gently.  Others,  when  they 
get  the  fever,  are  sick  unto  death  with  it ; or, 
recovering,  carry  the  marks  of  the  malady  down 
with  them  to  the  grave,  or  to  remotest  old  age. 
I say,  it  is  not  fair  to  take  down  a young  fel- 
low’s words  when  he  is  raging  in  that  delirium. 
Suppose  he  is  in  love  with  a woman  twice  as  old 
as  himself,  have  we  not  ail  read  of  the  young 
gentleman  who  committed  suicide  in  conse- 
quence of  his  fatal  passion  for  Mademoiselle 
Ninon  de  l'Enclos,  who  turned  out  to  be  his 
grandmother?  Suppose  thou  art  making  an 
ass  of  thyself,  young  Harry  Warrington,  of  Vir- 
ginia! are  there  not  people  in  England  who 
heehaw,  too?  Kick  and  abuse  him,  you  who 
have  never  brayed ; but  bear  with  him,  all  hon- 
est fellow-cardophagi ; long-eared  messmates, 
recognize  a brother  donkey ! • 

“You  will  stay  with  us  for  a day  or  two  at 
the  Wells,”  Madame  Bernstein  continued.  “ You 
will  see  us  put  into  our  lodgings.  Then  you 
can  return  to  Castlewood  and  the  partridge- 
shooting,  and  all  the  fine  things  which  you  and 
my  lord  are  to  study  together.” 

Harry  bowed  an  acquiescence.  A whole 
week  of  Heaven!  Life  was  not  altogether  a 
blank,  then. 

“ And  afi  there  is  sure  to  be  plenty  of  com- 
pany at  the  Wells,  I shall  be  able  to  present 
you,”  the  lady  graciously  added. 

“Company!  ah!  I sha’n’t  need  company,” 
sighed  out  Harry.  “I  mean  that  I shall  be 
quite  contented  in  the  company  of  yon  two  la- 
dies,” he  added,  eagerly;  and  no  doubt  Mr. 
Will  wondered  at  his  cousin’s  taste. 

As  this  was  to  be  the  last  night  of  Cousin 
Harry’s  present  visit  to  Castleword,  Cousin  Will 
suggested  that  he,  and  his  Reverence,  and  War- 
rington should  meet  at  the  quarters  of  the  latter 
and  make  up  accounts,  to  which  process  Harry, 
being  a considerable  winner  in  his  play  trans- 
actions with  the  two  gentlemen,  had  no  objec- 
tion. Accordingly,  when  the  ladies  retired  for 
the  night,  and  my  lord  withdrew — as  his  custom 
was — to  his  own  apartments,  the  three  gentle- 
men all  found  themselves  assembled  in  Mr. 
Harry’s  little  room  before  the  punch -bowl, 
which  was  Will's  usual  midnight  companion. 

But  Will’s  method  of  settling  accounts  was 
by  producing  a couple  of  fresh  packs  of  cards, 
and  offering  to  submit  Harry’s  debt  to  the  proc- 
ess of  being  doubled  or  acquitted.  The  poor 
chaplain  had  no  more  ready  cash  than  Lord 
Castle  wood’s  younger  brother.  Harry  War- 
rington wanted  to  win  the  money  of  neither. 
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-sail  hot  one  of  Cousin  WlJlV  notes  for 
■twenty ;'|H>und(i/'V.ch«d.  Mr.  Warrington,  pro- 
ducing one  of  those  document. 

ft* Or  I bare  my  brown  mare,  and  wiU  buck 
her  rod  against  your  honor's  ooies  of  handy  but 
against  ready  money." 

Ml  hare  my  horse.  I will  back  my  horse 
again  st  yon  for  fifty  ,ln  bawls  opt  Will. 

Harry  took  the  offers Of  both  gentlemen . In 
the  mrse  ten  xniuuto  the  horn,  ufei  the  bay 
mare  hml  both  cb^ttged  ^wiicra.  Gouaiu  Wilt- 
ium  »\futv  more  rietWly  ibdti  eyet>  Iho 
son  fttyffted  wig  id  tfie  gmnnd»  iin<l  etntdated 
his  pupil  in  tb<*  feudaesa  of  his  uh}iir£r.i'vm% 
yttr  &ifrf  Wwingtem  vros  calm,  and  not 

the  feast  shtotd  by  hi*  triumph . They  had 
asked  him  b>  play,  and  lie  had  played,  fie 
knew  he  should  win  ph  fe©l6?ed  slumbering 
Angel  1;  he  thought,  cun  I not  r-urft  <sf  victory 
when  you  are  kind  to  im*  V Hot  was  looking 
out  from  bis  window  toward  the  *iaiicrnent  <rh 
the  opposite  side  of  the  conrf,,  which  ire  knew 
to  be  hers.  He  had  far^ot  nhoct  ijinr  victims 
and  their  gwnfi.  aud.  *U-Incdc  ere  they  crossed 
the  eouriv  Under  yohder  brififttnt  Hiekerin^, 
star,  behind " y^mdd^  ^eineiJt  wltore  the  lamp 
was  banub^; ^4ik‘iiw  j<>y5-  a^i&ibuwl . had 
treasure, 


Would  he  |p  ip  to  the  brother  of  his  adored 
Mario,  or  idtw  any  one  of  her  near  kinsfolk  to 
tajc  him  with  my  want  of  generosity  or  Forbear- 
ance? 


lie  was  zt-ady  to  give  them  theirro- 
venge,  as  ibe  gentlemen  proposed.  tip  to  mid- 
oigihs  he  wotdd  pky  with  them  tar  what  etsdu?* 
they  chose  to  name.  And  so  they  set  to  work, 
and  the  dice-box:  Wfc*  rattled  and  the  cards  shuf- 
tlocf  and  dealt. 

Very  likely  be  did  not  think  about  the  cards 
at  all.  Very  likely  he  was  thinking  ? “ At  this 
moment  my  beloved  one  is  sitting  with  her  .beau- 
'twt&ptead.  under  the  fingers 
of  her  imhi.  iiappy  maid  ? *fet  is  on  her 

fetter  the  seated  Centura,  addfes»i«^  pyaysts 
to  that  Heavon  wiuch  i*  tha  #!*>do  of  angels 
like  her/  Now  she  has  sunk  hi  rest  behind  her 
darda^k  curtains-  O bleat*  bless  hdr  U*  “Yon 
double  «s  all  round?  Iwill  :ta3ce.  :^tmrd.  upon 
sack  of  mj  two.  Thank  you^  that  jiwll  do^-a 
■im*~ m*r4  upon  <fc  qnecn^wo  nat- 

ural vlagUQbnnii  nM  aa  you  doubled  ns  you 
oyto mv  m mod sa -k  > 

I imagine  voWeys  WlXtiam , 

and  fetefe  parieripg  of  'from  his 

ittfMsrrnoe,  at  the  young  feck.  He 

won  bocfcttse  be  did  not  ■aoint  m wfeV  Fortune, 


won  bet^me  be  did  tun  w^it  ***#&, 
that  notoriously  cc*pxfcni$h  jndet  came.  to  him 
because  be  was  thinking  of  another  nymph,  who 
possibly  uni*  us  ftefcfe.  Will  &«d  the  Chaplain 
may  have  play-fid  against  ktwv  solicitous  con- 
stantly to  increase  their  stakes,  and  supposing 
that  the  waudthy  Virginian  irished  to  let  them 
recover  all  their  losing  .©ot  lbi£  wne,  % no 
tneaits,  liatry  WarriUgWhy • ^oticte'  When  he 
waa  at  home  be.  bad  takeri  a ji^ff  i»  Korea  of 
sock  games  as  theso  (whUfcby  we  may  Vx?  led  to 
suppose  that  be  kept  man?  tittle  rieeumsta rices 
of  bis  life  feodtv  from  hia  Wy  tuotfeir),  ami  had 
And  u»  tie  f»raeii^d 


learned  to  pky  «md  ;payi 
lair  play  toward  Ids  friends  ho  uxjWKn^l  H frotu  5 
them  in  return.  /;• ' **/  • } 

“Thu  luck  does  seem  to  be  yrith  vie » Cons-  f 
ia^>r  tie  Bfiibh  fe  te}dy  some  more  datrlis  ami  | 
gttTWis  of  W ilh  44  and  .1  am  sore  I do  ^ottrunt  i 


gttrwis  uf  W1W>  0 and  X am  sartf  I do  Aot  tr^nt  j 
U 1 but  you  don’t  anppos«3  f am  going  to 
be  Inch  a fool  44  to  fiing  it  oway  alwigo.tber  ? 1 1 
have  u heap  of  your  promkci?  on  juiper  by  j 


mAwm  xil 

W«u,k  the  good  bhl  Bishop  'of  Cara  bray,  in 
his  rombnUe  lately  tututiMcmi^d,  described  the 
dlKonsolftto  cOmliriuti  0/  Calypso  nt  the  depart- 
ore  of  XJlymSt  tijfajypi  whether  lie  meutionod 


over  fihiglrig  my  riebuk  into  my  foc».  T have  , ^ 

enough  for  my  wants  and  for  my  creditors, ,f  I the  grief  rtf  CalyiWs  ladvVamhf  on  taking 
u Oh  that  we  could  ail  say >s  ra  arb  j ” grc»aned  leave  of  O dy#«eu^s  Own  gcutlcniou.  The  mt- 
the  CMphun,  How  happy  vve,  Cnd  how  hivp-  iiirds  mitft  hmn  wept  tr^ether  in  the  kxteheu 
py  the  duns  would  he  1 What  havo  wo  got  to : precim  te  while  the  muster  and  mistre**  took  h 
jp^tjr  against  o\«-  compieror  ? There  is  my  new  last  wild  ctnbmcc  in  the  drawing -room  j they 
town,  Mr.  Warrington,  Will  you  set  me  five  must  have  hung  round  each  other  in  the  fore- 
juttcos  aguiniit  it  ?:  t,  have  but  to  prCa^dvm  c&bm^  while  th^ir  principals  l>roke  their  iitiArti? 
ifl  fete.  Stop  1 ' 1 liavo  u Chrysostom,  a Fox'#  iti  .’fife  grtuui  When  the  hell  TAiig  for 

Alaftyrs,  & Baker’s  Chrdmclo,  and  a cow  and  the  lost  rime*  ##<1  mate  hatefed, 

hur  calC  What  siinU  wo  aet  ugaiuat  these T*  ) **Nw,  any  one  for  ithotB  l’'  Calypso  and  her 
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female  attendant  must  have  both  walked  over 
the  same  plank,  with  beating  hearts  and  stream- 
ing eyes ; both  must  have  waved  pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs (of  far  different  value  and  texture)  as 
they  stood  on  the  quay  to  their  friends  on  the 
departing  vessel,  while  the  people  on  the  land, 
and  the  crew  crowding  in  the  ship’s  bows, 
shouted,  “Hip,  hip,  huzzay !”  (or  whatever  may 
be  the  equivalent  Greek  for  the  salutation)  to 
all  engaged  on  that  voyage.  But  the  point  to 
be  remembered  is,  that  if  Calypso  ne  pouvait  se 
consoler , Calypso’s  maid  ne  pouvoit  se  consoler 
non  plus.  They  had  to  walk  the  same  plank  of 
grief,  and  feel  the  same  pang  of  separation ; on 
their  return  home,  they  might  not  use  pocket- 
handkerchiefs  of  the  same  texture  and  value, 
but  the  tears,  no  doubt,  were  as  salt  and  plenti- 
ful which  one  shed  in  her  marble  halls,  and  the 
other  poured  forth  in  the  servants'  ditto. 

Not  only  did  Harry  Warrington  leave  Cas- 
tlewood  a victim  to  love,  but  Gumbo  quitted  the 
same  premises  a prey  to  the  same  delightful  pas- 
sion. His  wit,  accomplishments,  good-humor, 
his  skill  in  dancing,  cookery,  and  music  had 
endeared  him  to  the  whole  female  domestic  circle. 
More  than  one  of  the  men  might  be  jealous  of 
him,  but  the  ladies  all  were  with  him.  There 
was  no  such  objection  to  the  poor  black  man 
then  in  England  as  has  obtained  since  among 
white-skinned  people.  A hundred  years  ago 
more  than  a score  thousand  black  people  were 
servants  in  London.  Theirs  was  a condition 
not  perhaps  of  equality,  but  they  had  a suffer- 
ance and  a certain  grotesque  sympathy  from 
all;  and  from  women,  no  doubt,  a kindness 
much  more  generous.  When  Ledyard  and 
Parke,  in  Blackmansland,  were  persecuted  by 
the  men,  did  they  not  find  the  black  women 
pitiful  and  kind  to  them  ? Women  are  always 
kind  toward  our  sex.  What  (mental)  negroes 
do  they  not  cherish  ? what  (moral)  hunchbacks 
do  they  not  adore?  what  lepers,  what  idiots, 
what  dull  drivelers,  what  misshapen  monsters 
(I  speak  figuratively)  do  they  not  fondle  and 
cuddle  ? Gumbo  was  treated  by  the  women  as 
kindly  as  many  people  no  better  than  himself : 
it  was  only  the  men  in  the  servants'  hall  who 
rejoiced  at  the  Virginian*  lad’s  departure.  I 
should  like  to  see  him  taking  leave.  I should 
like  to  see  Molly  housemaid  stealing  to  the  ter- 
race-gardens in  the  gray  dawning  to  cull  a wist- 
ful posy.  I should  like  to  see  Betty  kitchen- 
maid  cutting  off  a thick  lock  of  her  chestnut 
ringlets,  which  she  proposed  to  exchange  for  a 
woolly  token  from  young  Gumbo’s  pate.  Of 
course  lie  said  he  was  regum  progenies , a de- 
scendant of  Ashantee  kings.  In  Caffraria,  Con- 
naught, and  other  places  now  inhabited  by  he- 
reditary bondsmen,  there  must  have  been  vast 
numbers  of  these  potent  sovereigns  in  former 
times,  to  judge  from  their  descendants  now  ex- 
tant. 

At  the  morning  announced  for  Madame  de 
Bernstein's  departure  all  the  numerous  domes- 
tics of  Castlewood  crowded  about  the  doors  and 
passages,  some  to  have  a last  glimpse  of  her 


ladyship’s  men  and  the  fascinating  Gumbo, 
some  to  take  leave  of  her  ladyship's  maid — all 
to  waylay  the  Baroness  and  her  nephew  for 
parting-fees,  which  it  was  the  custom  of  that 
day  largely  to  distribute  among  household  serv- 
ants. One  and  the  other  gave  liberal  gratuities 
to  the  liveried  society,  to  the  gentlemen  in  black 
and  ruffles,  and  to  the  swarm  of  female  attend- 
ants. A hundred  years  back  the  servile  race 
was  far  more  numerous  than  among  us  at  pres- 
ent. A bachelor  had  two  or  three  servants  who 
now  has  one.  A gentleman  rode  with  a groom 
before  and  behind  him,  who  now  has  none,  and 
but  the  part  share  in  a livery-stable  hostler. 
Castlewood  was  the  house  of  the  Baroness’s 
youth ; and  as  for  her  honest  Harry,  who  had 
not  only  lived  at  free  charges  in  the  house,  but 
had  won  horses  and  money — or  promises  of 
money — from  his  cousin  and  the  unlucky  chap- 
lain, he  was  naturally  of  a generous  turn,  and 
felt  that  at  this  moment  he  ought  not  to  stint 
his  benevolent  disposition.  “My  mother,  I 
know,"  he  thought,  “ will  wish  me  to  be  liberal 
to  all  the  retainers  of  the  Esmond  family.’’  So 
he  scattered  about  his  gold  pieces  to  right  and 
left,  and  as  if  he  had  been  as  rich  as  Gumbo 
declared  him  to  be.  There  was  no  one  who 
came  near  him  but  had  a share  in  his  bounty. 
From  the  major-domo  to  the  shoe-black  — Mr. 
Harry  had  a peace-offering  for  them  all ; to  the 
grim  housekeeper  in  her  still-room,  to  the  feeble 
old  porter  in  his  lodge,  he  distributed  some  to- 
! ken  of  his  remembrance.  When  a man  is  in 
love  with  one  woman  in  a family,  it  is  astonish- 
ing how  fond  he  becomes  of  every  person  con- 
nected with  it.  He  ingratiates  himself  with  the 
maids ; he  is  bland  with  the  butler ; he  inter- 
ests himself  about  the  footman ; he  runs  on  er- 
rands for  the  daughters ; he  gives  advice  and 
lends  money  to  the  young  son  at  college;  he 
pats  little  dogs  which  he  would  kick  otherwise ; 
he  smiles  at  old  stories  which  would  make  him 
break  out  in  yawns,  were  they  uttered  by  any 
one  but  papa;  he  drinks  sweet  port  wine  for 
which  he  would  curse  the  steward  and  the  whole 
committee  of  a club ; he  bears  even  with  the 
cantankerous  old  maiden  aunt ; he  beats  time 
when  darling  little  Fanny  performs  her  piece  on 
the  piano,  and  smiles  when  wicked,  lively  little 
Bobby  upsets  the  coffee  over  his  shirt. 

Harry  Warrington,  in  his  way,  and  according 
to  the  customs  of  that  age,  had  for  a brief  time 
past  (by  which  I conclude  that  only  for  a brief 
time  had  his  love  been  declared  and  accepted) 
given  to  the  Castlewood  family  all  these  artless 
testimonies  of  his  affection  for  one  of  them. 
Cousin  Will  should  have  won  back  his  money 
and  welcome,  or  have  won  as  much  of  Harry’s 
own  as  the  lad  could  spare.  Nevertheless,  the 
lad,  though  a lover,  was  shrewd,  keen,  and  fond 
of  sport  and  fair  play,  and  a judge  of  a good 
, horse  when  he  saw  one.  Having  played  for  and 
won  all  the  money  which  Will  had,  besides  a 
great  number  of  Mr.  Esmond's  valuable  auto- 
graphs, Harry  was  very  well  pleased  to  win 
Will’s  brown  horse — that  very  quadruped  which 
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had  nearly  poshed  him  into  the  water  on  the 
first  evening  of  his  arrival  at  Castlewood.  He 
had  seen  the  horse's  performance  often,  and,  in 
the  midst  of  all  his  passion  and  romance,  was 
not  sorry  to  be  possessed  of  such  a sound,  swift, 
well-bred  hunter  and  roadster.  When  he  had 
gazed  at  the  stars  sufficiently  as  they  shone  over 
his  mistress's  window,  and  pat  her  candle  to 
bed,  he  repaired  to  his  own  dormitory,  and 
there,  no  doubt,  thought  of  his  Maria  and  his 
horse  with  youthful  satisfaction,  and  how  sweet 
it  would  be  to  have  one  pillioned  on  the  other, 
and  to  make  the  tour  of  all  the  island  on  such 
an  animal  with  such  a pair  of  white  arms  round 
his  waist.  He  fell  asleep  ruminating  on  these 
things,  and  meditating  a million  of  blessings  on 
his  Maria,  in  whose  company  he  was  to  luxuri- 
ate at  least  for  a week  more. 

In  the  early  morning  poor  Chaplain  Samp- 
son sent  over  his  little  black  mare  by  the  hands 
of  his  groom,  footman,  and  gardener,  who  wept 
and  bestowed  a great  number  of  kisses  on  the 
beast's  white  nose  as  he  handed  him  over  to 
Gumbo.  Gumbo  and  his  master  were  both 
affected  by  the  fellow's  sensibility ; the  negro 
servant  showing  his  sympathy  by  weeping,  and 
Harry  by  producing  a couple  of  guineas,  with 
which  he  astonished  and  speedily  comforted  the 
chaplain's  boy.  Then  Gumbo  and  the  late 
groom  led  the  beast  away  to  the  stable,  having 
commands  to  bring  him  round  with  Mr.  Will- 
iam's horse  after  breakfast,  at  the  hour  when 
Madame  Bernstein's  carriages  were  ordered. 

So  courteous  was  he  to  his  aunt,  or  so  grate- 
ful for  her  departure,  that  the  master  of  the 
house  even  mode  his  appearance  at  the  morn- 
ing meal,  in  order  to  take  leave  of  his  guests. 
The  ladies  and  the  chaplain  were  present — the 
only  member  of  the  family  absent  was  Will; 
who,  however,  left  a note  for  his  cousin,  in  which 
Will  stated,  in  exceedingly  bad  spelling,  Jthat  he 
was  obliged  to  go  away  to  Salisbury  Races  .that 
morning,  but  that  he  had  left  the  horse  which 
his  cousin  won  last  night,  and  which  Tom,  Mr. 
Will’s  groom,  would  hand  over  to  Mr.  Warring- 
ton's servant.  Will's  absence  did  not  prevent 
the  rest  of  the  party  from  drinking  a dish  of  tea 
amicably,  and  in  due  time  the  carriages  rolled 
into  the  court-yard,  the  servants  packed  them 
with  the  Baroness's  multiplied  luggage,  and  the 
moment  of  departure  arrived. 

A large  open  landau  contained  the  stout  Bar- 
oness and  her  niece  ; a couple  of  men-servants 
mounting  on  the  box  before  them  with  pistols 
and  blunderbusses  ready  in  event  of  a meeting 
with  highwaymen.  In  another  carriage  were 
their  ladyships'  maids,  and  another  servant  in 
guard  of  the  trunks,  which,  vast  and  numerous 
as  they  were,  were  as  nothing  compared  to  the 
enormous  baggage-train  accompanying  a lady 
of  the  present  time.  It  was  no  uncommon  thing 
for  a gala-gown  to  last  a whole  life,  and  to  be 
transmitted  from  mother  to  daughter.  Think 
of  the  superior  civilization  of  our  own  days,  when 
three  ladies  going  on  a week's  visit  to  a country 
house  will  take  two-and- forty  dresses  between 


them,  with  hoops  as  big  as  any  which  our  grand- 
mothers wore ! Mr.  W arrington's  modest  valises 
were  placed  in  this  second  carriage  under  the 
maids*  guardianship,  and  Mr.  Gumbo  proposed 
to  ride  by  the  window  for  the  chief  part  of  the 
journey. 

My  Lord,  with  his  step-mother  and  Lady 
Fanny,  accompanied  their  kinswoman  to  the 
carriage-steps,  and  bade  her  farewell  with  many 
dutiful  embraces.  Her  Lady  Maria  followed  in 
a riding-dress,  which  Harry  Warrington  thought 
the  most  becoming  costume  in  the  world.  A 
host  of  servants  stood  around,  and  begged  Heav- 
en bless  her  Ladyship.  , The  Baroness's  depart- 
ure was  known  in  the  village,  and  scores.of  the 
folks  there  stood  waiting  under  the  trees  outside 
the  gates,  and  huzzaed  and  waved  their  hats  as 
the  ponderous  vehicles  rolled  away. 

Gumbo  was  gone  for  Mr.  Warrington’s  horses, 
as  my  lord,  with  his  arm  under  his  young  guest's, 
paced  up  and  down  the  court.  “I  hear  yon 
carry  away  some  of  our  horses  out  of  Castle- 
wood ?"  my  lord  said. 

Harry  blushed.  44  A gentleman  can  not  re- 
fuse a fair  game  at  the  cards,”  he  said.  “I 
never  wanted  to  play,  nor  would  have  played 
for  money  had  not  my  Cousin  William  forced 
me.  As  for  the  Chaplain,  it  went  to  my  heart 
to  win  from  him,  but  he  was  as  eager  as  my 
cousin." 

44  I know — I know ! There  is  no  blame  to 
you,  my  boy.  At  Rome  you  can't  help  doing 
as  Rome  does ; and  I am  very  glad  that  you 
have  been  able  to  give  Will  a lesson.  He  is 
mad  about  play— :would  gamble  his  coat  off  his 
back — and  I and  the  family  have  had  to  pay  his 
debts  ever  so  many  times.  May  I ask  how  much 
you  have  won  of  him  ?” 

! “ Well,  some  eighteen  pieces  the  first  day  or 

two,  and  his  note  for  a hundred  and  twenty 
more,  and  the  brown  horse,  sixty — that  makes 
nigh  upon  two  hundred.  But,  you  know,  cous- 
in, all  was  fair,  and  it  was  even  against  my  will 
that  we  played  at  all.  Will  ain't  a match  for 
me,  my  lord — that  is  the  fact.  Indeed  he  is 
not.” 

“He  is  a match  for  most  people,  though,” 
said  my  lord.  “ His  brown  horse,  I think  you 
said?” 

14  Yes.  His  brown  horse — Prince  William, 
out  of  Constitution.  Tou  don’t  suppose  I would 
set  him  sixty  against  his  hay,  ray  lord  ?” 

44  Oh,  I didn't  know.  I saw  Will  riding  out 
this  morning ; most  likely  I did  not  remark  what 
horse  he  was  on.  And  you  won  the  black  mare 
from  the  parson  ?" 

44  For  fourteen.  He  will  mount  Gumbo  very 
well.  Why  does  not  the  rascal  come  round 
with  the  horses  ?”  Harry's  mind  was  away  to 
lovely  Maria.  He  longed  to  be  trotting  by  her 
side. 

44  When  you  get  to  Tunbridge,  Cousin  Hany, 
you  must  be  on  the  look-out  against  sharper  play- 
ers than  the  Chaplain  and  Will.  There  is  all 
sorts  of  queer  company  at  the  Wells.” 

44  A Virginian  learns  pretty  early  to  take  care 
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of  himself,  my  lord,”  says  Harry,  with  a know- 
ing nod. 

“ So  it  seems ! I recommend  my  sister  to 
thee,  Harry.  Although  6he  is  not  a baby  in 
years,  she  is  as  innocent  as  one.  Thou  will  see 
that  she  comes  to  no  mischief?” 

“I  will  guard  her  with  my  life,  my  lord!” 
cries  Harry. 

“Thou  art  a brave  fellow.  By-the-way, 
cousin,  unless  you  are  very  fond  of  Castlewood, 
I would  in  your  case  not  be  in  a great  hurry  to 
return  to  this  lonely,  tumble-down  old  house. 
I want  myself  to  go  to  another  place  I have,  and 
shall  scarce  be  back  here  till  the  partridge- 
shooting. Go  you  and  take  charge  of  the  wo- 
men, of  my  sister  and  the  Baroness,  will  you  ?” 

“Indeed  I will,”  said  Harry,  his  heart  beat- 
ing with  happiness  at  the  thought. 

“And  I will  write  thee  word  when  you  shall 
bring  my  sister  back  to  me.  Here  come  the 
horses.  Have  you  bid  adieu  to  the  Countess 
and  Lady  Fanny  ? They  are  kissing  their  hands 
to  you  from  the  music-room  balcony.” 

Harry  ran  up  to  bid  these  ladies  a farewell 
He  made  that  ceremony  very  brief,  for  he  was 
anxious  to  be  off  to  the  charmer  of  his  heart; 
and  came  down  stairs  to  mount  his  newly  gotten 
steed,  which  Gumbo,  himself  astride  on  the  par- 
son’s black  mare,  held  by  the  rein. 

There  was  Gumbo  on  the  black  mare,  indeed, 
and  holding  another  horse.  But  it  was  a bay 
horse,  not  a brown — a bay  horse  with  broken 
knees — an  aged,  worn-out  quadruped. 

“ What  is  this?”  cries  BLarry. 

“Your  honor’s  new  horse,”  says  the  groom, 
touching  his  cap. 

“This  brute?”  exclaims  the  young  gentle- 
man, with  one  or  more  of  those  expressions 
then  in  use  in  England  and  Virginia.  “ Go 
and  bring  me  round  Prince  William,  Mr.  Will- 
iam’s horse,  the  brown  horse.” 

“ Mr.  William  have  rode  Prince  William  this 
morning  away  to  Salisbury  races.  His  last 
words  was,  ‘ Sam,  saddle  my  bay  horse,  Cato, 
for  Mr.  Warrington  this  morning.  He  is  Mr. 
Warrington’s  horse  now  I sold  him  to  him 
last  night.’  And  I know  your  honor  is  bounti- 
ful . you  will  consider  the  groom.” 

My  lord  could  not  help  breaking  into  a laugh 
at  these  words  of  Sam  the  groom,  while  Harry, 
for  his  part,  indulged  in  a number  more  of  those 
remarks  which  politeness  does  not  admit  of  our 
inserting  here. 

“Mr.  William  said  ho  never  could  think  of 
parting  with  the  Prince  under  a hundred  and 
twenty,”  said  the  groom,  looking  at  the  young 
man. 

Lord  Castlewood  only  laughed  the  more 
“ Will  has  been  too  much  for  thee,  Harry  War- 
rington.” 

“Too  much  for  me,  my  lord!  So  may  a 
fellow  with  loaded  dice  throw  sixes,  and  be  too 
much  for  me.  I do  not  call  this  betting,  I call 
it  ch — ” 

“Mr.  Warrington!  Spare  me  bad  words 
about  my  brother,  if  you  please ! Depend  on 


it,  I will  take  care  that  you  are  righted.  Fare- 
well. Ride  quickly,  or  your  coaches  will  be  at 
Famham  before  you;”  and  waving  him  an 
adieu,  my  lord  entered  into  the  house,  while 
Harry  and  his  companion  rode  out  of  the  court- 
yard. The  young  Virginian  was  much  too  ea- 
ger to  rejoin  the  carriages  and  his  charmer  to 
remark  the  glances  of  unutterable  love  and  af- 
fection which  Gumbo  shot  from  his  fine  eyes 
toward  a young  creature  in  the  porter’s  lodge. 

When  the  youth  was  gone,  the  chaplain  and 
my  lord  sate  down  to  finish  their  breakfast  in 
peace  and  comfort.  The  two  ladies  did  not  re- 
turn to  this  meal. 

“ That  was  one  of  Will’s  confounded  rascally 
tricks,”  says  my  lord.  “If  our  cousin  breaks 
Will’s  head,  I should  not  wonder.” 

“He  is  used  to  the  operation,  my  lord,  and 
yet,”  adds  the  Chaplain,  with  a grin,  “when 
we  were  playing  last  night,  the  color  of  the 
horse  was  not  mentioned.  I could  not  escape, 
having  but  one : and  the  black  boy  has  ridden 
off  on  him.  The  young  Virginian  plays  like  a 
man,  to  do  him  justice.” 

“He  wins  because  he  does  not  care  about 
losing.  I think  there  can  be  litde  doubt  but 
that  he  is  very  well  to  do.  His  mother’s  law- 
agents  are  my  lawyers,  and  they  write  that  the 
property  is  quite  a principality,  and  grows  richer 
every  year.” 

“ If  it  were  a kingdom,  I know  whom  Mr. 
Warrington  would  make  queen  of  it,”  said  the 
obsequious  Chaplain. 

“Who  can  account  for  taste,  parson?”  asks 
his  lordship,  with  a sneer.  “All  men  are  so. 
The  first  woman  I was  in  love  with  myself  was 
forty ; and  as  jealous  as  if  she  had  been  fifteen. 
It  runs  in  the  family.  Colonel  Esmond  (he  in 
scarlet  and  the  breast-plate  yonder)  married  my 
grandmother,  who  was  almost  old  enough  to  bp 
his.  If  this  lad  chooses  to  take  out  an  elderly 
princess  to  Virginia,  we  must  not  balk  him.” 

“’Twere  a consummation  devoutly  to  be 
wished!”  cries  the  Chaplain.  “ Had  I not  best 
go  to  Tunbridge  Wells  myself,  my  lord,  and  be 
on  the  spot,  and  ready  to  exercise  my  sacred 
function  in  behalf  of  the  young  conple  ?” 

“You  shall  have  a pair  of  new  nags,  parson, 
if  you  do,”  said  my  lord.  And  with  this  we 
leave  them  peaceable  over  a pipe  of  tobacco  aft- 
er breakfast. 

Harry  was  in  such  a haste  to  join  the  car- 
riages that  he  almost  forgot  to  take  off  his  hat, 
and  acknowledge  the  cheers  of  the  Castlewood 
villagers,  who  were  lingering  about  the  green  to 
witness  and  salute  his  departure.  All  the  peo- 
ple of  the  village  liked  the  lad  whose  frank,  cor- 
dial ways  and  honest  face  got  him  a welcome 
in  most  places.  Legends  were  still  extant  in 
Castlewood,  of  his  grand-parents,  and  how  his 
grandfather,  Colonel  Esmond,  might  have  been 
Lord  Castlewood,  but  would  not.  Old  Lock- 
wood  at  the  gate  often  told  of  the  Colonel’s  gal- 
lantry in  Queen  Anne’s  wars.  His  feats  were 
exaggerated,  the  behavior  of  the  present  fami- 
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ly  was  contrasted  with  that  of  the  old  lord  and 
lady,  who  might  not  have  been  very  popular 
in  their  time,  but  were  better  folks  than  those 
now  in  possession.  Lord  Castlewood  was  a 
hard  landlord : perhaps  more  disliked  because 
he  was  known  to  be  poor  and  embarrassed  than 
because  he  was  severe.  As  for  Mr.  Will,  no- 
body was  fond  of  him.  The  young  gentleman 
had  had  many  brawls  and  quarrels  about  the 
village,  had  received  and  given  broken  heads, 
had  bills  in  the  neighboring  towns  which  he  could 
not  or  would  not  pay ; had  been  arraigned  be- 
fore magistrates  for  tampering  with  village 
girls,  and  waylaid  and  cudgeled  by  injured  hus- 
bands, fathers,  sweet-heart9.  A hundred  years 
ago  his  character  and  actions  might  have  been 
described  at  length  by  the  painter  of  manners : 
but  the  comic  muse,  nowadays,  does  not  lift  up 
Molly  Seagrim’s  curtain ; she  only  indicates  the 
presence  of  some  one  behind  it,  and  passes  on 
primly,  with  expressions  of  horror,  and  a fan 
before  her  eyes.  The  village  had  heard  how 
the  young  Virginian  squire  had  beaten  Mr.  Will 
at  riding,  at  jumping,  at  shooting,  and  finally, 
at  card-playing,  for  every  thing  is  known  ; and 
they  respected  Harry  all  the  more  for  this  su- 
periority. Above  all,  they  admired  him  on  ac- 
count of  the  reputation  of  enormous  wealth 
which  Gumbo  had  made  for  his  master.  This 
fame  had  traveled  over  the  whole  county,  and 
was  preceding  him  at  this  moment  on  the  boxes 
of  Madame  Bernstein’s  carriages,  from  which 
the  valets,  as  they  descended  at  the  inns  to  bait, 
spread  astounding  reports  of  the  young  Virgin- 
ian’s rank  and  splendor.  He  was  a prince  in 
his  own  country.  He  had  gold  mines,  diamond 
mines,  furs,  tobaccos,  who  knew  what,  or  how 
much  ? No  wonder  the  honest  Britons  cheered 
him  and  respected  him  for  his  prosperity,  as  the 
noble-hearted  fellows  always  do.  I am  sur- 
prised that  city  corporations  did  not  address 
him,  and  offer  gold  boxes  with  the  freedom  of 
the  city — he  was  so  rich.  Ah,  a proud  thing  it 
is  to  be  a Briton,  and  think  that  there  is  no 
country  where  prosperity  is  so  much  respected 
as  in  ours ; and  where  success  receives  such  con- 
stant affecting  testimonials  of  loyalty. 

So,  leaving  the  villagers  bawling,  and  their 
hats  tossing  in  the  air,  Harry  spurred  his  sorry 
beast,  and  galloped,  with  Gumbo  behind  him, 
until  he  came  up  with  the  cloud  of  dust  in 
the  midst  of  which  his  charmer’s  chariot  was 
enveloped.  Penetrating  into  this  cloud,  he 
found  himself  at  the  window  of  the  carriage. 
The  Lady  Maria  had  the  back  seat  to  herself; 
by  keeping  a little  behind  the  wheels,  he  could 
have  the  delight  of  seeing  her  divine  eyes  and 
smiles.  She  held  a finger  to  her  lip.  Madame 
Bernstein  was  already  dozing  on  her  cushions. 
Harry  did  not  care  to  disturb  the  old  lady.  To 
look  at  his  cousin  was  bliss  enough  for  him. 
The  landscape  around  him  might  be  beautiful, 
but  what  did  he  heed  it  ? All  the  skies  and 
trees  of  summer  were  as  nothing  compared  to 
yonder  face : the  hedgerow  birds  sang  no  such 
sweet  music  as  her  sweet  monosyllables. 
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The  Baroness’s  fat  horses  were  accustomed 
to  short  journeys,  easy  paces,  and  plenty  of  feed- 
ing ; so  that,  ill  as  Harry  Warrington  was  mount- 
ed, he  could,  without  much  difficulty,  keep  pace 
with  his  elderly  kinswoman.  At  two  o’clock 
they  baited  for  a couple  of  hours  for  dinner. 
Mr.  Warrington  paid  the  landlord  generously. 
What  price  could  be  too  great  for  the  pleasure 
which  he  enjoyed  in  being  near  his  adored  Ma- 
ria, and  having  the  blissful  chance  of  a conver- 
sation with  her,  scarce  interrupted  by  the  soft 
breathing  of  Madame  de  Bernstein,  who,  after 
a comfortable  meal,  indulged  in  an  agreeable 
half-hour’s  slumber?  In  voices  soft  and  low, 
Maria  and  her  young  gentleman  talked  over  and 
over  again  those  delicious  nonsenses  which  peo- 
ple in  Hany’s  condition  never  tire  of  hearing 
and  uttering. 

They  were  going  to  a crowded  watering-place, 
where  all  sorts  of  beauty  and  fashion  would  be 
assembled ; timid  Maria  was  certain  that  among 
the  young  beauties  Harry  would  discover  some 
whose  charms  were  far  more  worthy  to  occupy 
his  attention  than  any  her  homely  face  or  fig- 
ure could  boast  of.  By  all  the  gods,  Harry 
vowed  that  Venus  herself  could  not  tempt  him 
from  her  side.  (The  heathen  gods  and  god- 
desses were  not  as  yet  deposed  from  their  places 
in  poetry,  school-boy  exercises,  and  lovers’  rhap- 
sodies.) It  was  he  who  for  his  part  had  occa- 
sion to  fear.  When  the  young  men  of  fashion 
beheld  his  peerless  Maria  they  would  crowd 
round  her  car ; they  would  cause  her  to  forget 
the  rough  and  humble  American  lad  who  knew 
nothing  of  fashion  or  wit,  who  had  only  a faith- 
ful heart  at  her  service. 

Maria  smiles,  she  casts  her  eyes  to  Heaven, 
she  vows  that  Harry  knows  nothing  of  the  truth 
and  fidelity  of  woman ; it  is  his  sex,  on  the  con- 
trary, which  proverbially  is  faithless,  and  which 
delights  to  play  with  poor  female  hearts.  A 
scuffle  ensues;  a clatter  is  heard  among  the 
knives  and  forks  of  the  dessert ; a gloss  tumbles 
over  and  breaks.  An  44  Oh !”  escapes  from  the 
innocent  lips  of  Maria.  The  disturbance  has 
been  caused  by  the  brood  cuff  of  Mr.  Warring- 
ton’s coat,  which  has  been  stretched  across  the 
table  to  seize  Lady  Maria’s  hand,  and  has  up- 
set the  wine-glass  in  so  doing.  Surely  nothing 
could  be  more  natural,  or  indeed  necessary,  than 
that  Harry,  upon  hearing  his  sex’s  honor  im- 
peached, should  seize  upon  his  fair  accuser’s 
hand,  and  vow  eternal  fidelity  upon  those  charm- 
ing fingers  ? 

What  a part  they  play,  or  used  to  play  in 
love-making,  those  hands ! How  quaintly  they 
are  squeezed  at  that  period  of  life ! How  they 
are  pushed  into  conversation ! what  absurd  vows 
and  protests  are  palmed  off  by  their  aid ! What 
good  can  there  be  in  pulling  and  pressing  a 
thumb  and  four  fingers  ? I fancy  I see  Alexis 
laugh,  who  is  haply  reading  this  page  by  the 
side  of  Araminta.  To  talk  about  thumbs  in- 
deed ! . . . Maria  looks  round,  for  her  part,  to 
see  if  Madame  Bernstein  has  been  awakened 
by  the  crash  of  the  glass ; but  the  old  lady  slum- 
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bers  quite  calmly  in  her  arm-chair,  bo  her  niece 
thinks  there  can  be  no  harm  in  yielding  to  Har- 
ry’s gentle  pressure. 

The  horses  are  put  to : Paradise  is  over — at 
least  until  the  next  occasion.  When  my  land- 
lord enters  with  the  bill,  Harry  is  standing  quite 
at  a distance  from  his  cousin,  looking  from  the 
window  at  the  cavalcade  gathering  below.  Ma- 
dame Bernstein  wakes  up  from  her  slumber, 
smiling  and  quite  unconscious.  With  what  pro- 
found care  and  reverential  politeness  Mr.  War- 
rington hands  his  aunt  to  her  carriage  1 how 
demure  and  simple  looks  Lady  Maria  as  she 
follows ! Away  go  the  carriages,  in  the  midst 
of  a profoundly  bowing  landlord  and  waiters ; 
of  country  folks  gathered  round  the  blazing  inn- 
sign  ; of  shopmen  gazing  from  their  homely  lit- 
tle doors ; of  boys  and  market-folks  under  the 
colonnade  of  the  old  town-hall ; of  loungers  along 
the  gabled  street.  “ It  is  the  famous  Baroness 
Bernstein.  That  is  she,  the  old  lady  in  the  ca- 
puchin. It  is  the  rich  young  American  who  is 
just  come  from  Virginia,  and  is  worth  millions 
and  millions.  Well,  sure,  he  might  have  a bet- 
ter horse.”  The  cavalcade  disappears,  and  the 
little  town  lapses  into  its  usual  quiet.  The  land- 
lord goes  back  to  his  friends  at  the  club,  to  tell 
how  the  great  folks  are  going  to  sleep  at  the 
Bush,  at  Farnham,  to-night. 

The  inn-dinner  had  been  plentiful,  and  all 
the  three  guests  of  the  inn  had  done  justice  to 
the  good  Cheer.  Harry  had  the  appetite  natu- 
ral to  his  period  of  life.  Maria  and  her  aunt 
were  also  not  indifferent  to  a good  dinner. 
Remember,  this  was  the  time  when  a fine  lady, 
being  pressed  to  drink  more,  artlessly  said,  “ If 
I do,  I shall  be  muckibusJ ” A hundred  years 
ago  the  honest  creatures  did  not  disdain  to  clear 
the  platter  and  drain  the  glass.  Madame  Bern- 
stein had  had  a comfortable  nap  after  dinner, 
which  had  no  doubt  helped  her  to  bear  all  the 
.good  things  of  the  meal — the  meat  pies,  and  the 
fruit  pies,  and  the  strong  ale,  and  the  heady 
port  wine.  She  reclined  at  ease  on  her  seat  of 
the  landau,  and  looked  back  affably,  and  smiled 
at  Harry  and  exchanged  a little  talk  with  him 
as  he  rode  by  the  carriage  side.  Bat  what  ailed 
the  beloved  being  who  sate  with  her  back  to  the 
horses?  Her  complexion,  which  was  exceed- 
ingly fair,  was  farther  ornamented  with  a pair 
of  red  cheeks,  which  Harry  took  to  be  natnral 
roses.  (You  see,  madam,  that  your  surmises  re- 
garding the  Lady  Maria’s  conduct  with  her  cous- 
in arc  quite  wrong  and  uncharitable,  and  that  the 
timid  lad  had  made  no  snch  experiments  as  you 
suppose,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  the  roses 
were  real  or  artificial.  A kiss,  indeed  I I blush 
to  think  yon  should  imagine  that  the  present 
writer  could  indicate  any  thing  so  shocking !) 
Maria’s  bright  red  cheeks,  I say  still,  continued 
to  blush  as  it  seemed  with  a strange  metallic 
bloom : but  the  rest  of  her  face,  which  had  used 
to  rival  the  lily  in  whiteness,  became  of  a jon- 
quil color.  Her  eyes  stared  round  with  a ghast-  j 
ly  expression.  Harry  was  alarmed  at  the  agony  i 
depicted  in  the  charmer’s  countenance ; which 


not  only  exhibited  pain,  but  was  exceedingly 
unbecoming.  Madame  Bernstein  also  at  length 
remarked  her  niece’s  indisposition,  and  asked 
her  if  sitting  backward  in  the  carriage  made  her 
ill,  which  poor  Maria  confessed  to  be  the  fact. 
On  this,  the  elder  lady  was  forced  to  make  room 
for  her  niece  on  her  own  side,  and,,  in  the  coarse 
of  the  drive  to  Farnham,  uttered  many  gruff, 
disagreeable,  sarcastic  remarks  to  her  fellow- 
traveler,  indicating  her  great  displeasure  that 
Maria  should  be  so  impertinent  as  to  be  ill  on 
the  first  day  of  a journey. 

When  they  reached  the  Bash  Inn  at  Farn- 
ham, under  which  name  a famous  inn  has  stood 
in  Farnham  town  for  these  three  hnndred  years 
— the  dear  invalid  retired  with  her  maid  to  her 
bedroom:  scarcely  glancing  a piteous  look  at 
Harry  as  she  retreated,  and  leaving  the  lad’s 
mind  in  a strange  confusion  of  dismay  and  sym- 
pathy. Those  yellow,  yellow  cheeks,  those  liv- 
id wrinkled  eyelids,  that  ghastly  red — how  ill 
his  blessed  Maria  looked ! And  not  only  how 
ill,  but  how — away  horrible  thought,  unmanly 
suspicion  2 He  tried  to  shut  the  idea  out  from 
his  mind.  He  had  little  appetite  for  supper, 
though  the  jolly  Baroness  partook  of  that  repast 
as  if  she  had  had  no  dinner;  and  certainly  as 
if  she  had  no  symyathy  with  her  invalid  niece. 

She  sent  her  mqjor-domo  to  see  if  Lady  Ma- 
ria would  have  any  thing  from  the  table.  The 
servant  brought  back  word  that  her  ladyship 
was  still  very  unwell,  and  declined  any  refresh- 
ment. 

“I  hope  she  intends  to  be  well  to-morrow 
morning,”  cried  Madame  Bernstein,  rapping  her 
little  hand  on  the  table.  “ I hate  people  to  be 
ill  in  an  inn,  or  on  a journey.  Will  yon  play 
piquet  with  me,  Harry  ?w 

Harry  was  happy  to  be  able  to  play  piquet 
with  his  aunt.  i(That  absurd  Maria  1”  says 
Madame  Bernstein,  drinking  from  a great  glass 
of  negus,  “ she  takes  liberties  with  herself.  She 
never  had  a good  constitution.  She  is  forty- 
one  years  old.  All  her  upper  teeth  are  false, 
and  she  can’t  eat  with  them.  Thank  Heaven, 
I have  still  got  every  tooth  in  my  head.  How 
clumsily  you  deal,  child!” 

“Deal  clumsily,  indeed  1”  Had  a dentist 
been  extracting  Harry’s  own  grinders  at  that 
moment,  would  he  have  been  expected  to  mind 
his  cards,  and  deal  them  neatly  ? When  a man 
is  laid  on  the  rack  at  the  inquisition,  is  it  nat- 
ural that  he  should  smile  and  speak  politely 
and  coherently  to  the  grave,  quiet  inquisitor? 
Beyond  that  little  question  regarding  the  cards, 
Harry’s  inquisitor  did  not  show  the  smallest 
disturbance.  Her  face  indicated  neither  sur- 
prise, nor  triumph,  nor  cruelty.  Madame  Bern- 
stein did  not  give  one  more  stab  to  her  niece 
that  night : but  she  played  at  cards,  and  prat- 
tled with  Harry,  indulging  in  her  favorite  talk 
about  old  times,  and  parting  from  him  with 
great  cordiality  and  good-humor.  Very  likely 
he  did  not  heed  her  stories.  Very  likely  other 
thoughts  occupied  his  mind.  Maria  is  forty- 
one  years  old,  Maria  has  false — oh,  horrible, 
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horrible ! Has  she  a false  eye  ? Has  she  false 
hair  ? Has  she  a wooden  leg  ? I envy  not  that 
boy’s  dreams  that  night. 

Madame  Bernstein,  in  the  morning,  said  she 
had  slept  as  sonnd  as  a top.  She  had  no  re- 
morse, that  was  clear.  (Some  folks  are  happy 
and  easy  in  mind  when  their  victim  is  stabbed 
and  done  for.)  Lady  Maria  made  her  appear- 
ance at  the  breakfast  table,  too.  Her  ladyship’s 
indisposition  was  fortunately  over:  her  aunt 
congratulated  her  affectionately  on  her  good 
looks.  She  sate  down  to  her  breakfast.  She 
looked  appealingly  in  Harry’s  face.  He  re- 
marked, with  his  usual  brilliancy  and  original- 
ity, that  he  was  very  glad  her  ladyship  was  bet- 
ter. Why,  at  the  tone  of  his  voice,  did  she 
start,  and  again  gaze  at  him  with  frightened 
eyes  ? There  sate  the  chief  inquisitor,  smiling, 
perfectly  calm,  eating  ham  and  muffins.  Oh, 
poor  writhing,  rack-rent  victim ! Oh,  stony  in- 
quisitor ! Oh,  Baroness  Bernstein ! It  was 
cruel!  cruel! 

Round  about  Farnham  the  hops  were  glori- 
ously green  in  the  sunshine,  and  the  carriages 
drove  through  the  richest,  most  beautiful  coun- 
try. Maria  insisted  upon  taking  her  old  seat. 
She  thanked  her  dear  aunt.  It  would  not  in 
the  least  incommode  her  now.  She  gazed,  as 
she  had  done  yesterday,  in  the  face  of  the  young 
knight  riding  by  the  carriage  side.  She  look- 
ed for  those  answering  signals  which  used  to  be 
lighted  up  in  yonder  two  windows,  and  told  that 
love  was  burning  within.  She  smiled  gently 
at  him,  to  which  token  of  regard  he  tried  to  an- 
swer with  a sickly  grin  of  recognition.  Miser- 
able youth ! Those  were  not  false  teeth  he  saw 
when  she  smiled.  He  thought  they  were,  and 
they  tore  and  lacerated  him. 


And  so  the  day  sped  on — sunshiny  and  bril- 
liant overhead,  but  all  over  clouds  for  Harry 
and  Maria.  He  saw  nothing : he  thought  of 
Virginia : he  remembered  how  he  had  been  in 
love  with  Parson  Broadbent’s  daughter  at  James- 
town, and  how  quickly  that  business  had  ended. 
He  longed  vaguely  to  be  at  home  again.  A 
plague  on  all  these  cold-hearted  English  rela- 
tions ! Did  they  not  all  mean  to  trick  him  ? 
Were  they  not  all  scheming  against  him  ? Had 
not  that  confounded  Will  cheated  him  about 
the  horse  ? 

At  this  very  juncture  Maria  gave  a scream 
so  loud  and  shrill  that  Madame  Bernstein 
woke,  that  the  coachman  pulled  his  horses  up, 
and  the  footman  beside  him  sprang  down  from 
his  box  in  a panic. 

“Let  me  out!  let  me  out!”  screamed 
Maria.  “Let  me  go  to  him!  let  me  go  to 
him!” 

“What  is  it?”  asked  the  Baroness. 

It  was  that  .Will's  horse  had  come  down  on 
his  knees  and  nose,  had  sent  his  rider  over  his 
head,  and  Mr.  Harry,  who  ought  to  have  known 
better,  was  lying  on  his  own  face  quite  motion- 
less. 

Gumbo,  who  had  been  dallying  with  the 
maids  of  the  second  carriage,  clattered  up,  and 
mingled  his  howls  with  Lady  Maria's  lamenta- 
tions. Madame  Bernstein  descended  from  her 
landau,  and  came  slowly  up,  trembling  a good 
deal. 

“ He  is  dead — he  is  dead !”  sobbed  Maria. 

“Don't  be  a goose,  Maria!"  her  aunt  said. 
“ Ring  at  that  gate,  some  one !" 

Will's  horse  had  gathered  himself  up  and  stood 
perfectly  quiet  after  his  feat.  Harry  gave  not 
the  slightest  sign  of  life. 


Jlinntjjlt]  of  Current  Carats. 


UNITED  8TATE8. 

rl  Congress  little  apparent  progress  has  been 
made  toward  a decision  upon  the  leading  meas- 
ures under  discussion.  In  the  Senate  the  Presi- 
dent’s Kansas  Message  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Territories.  A motion  to  instruct  the 
Committee  to  inquire  into  the  number  and  legality 
of  the  votes  cast  in  Kansas,  and  authorizing  it  to 
send  for  persons  and  papers,  was  lost,  by  a vote  of 
28  to  22.  On  the  18th  of  February  three  reports 
from  this  Committee  were  presented.  The  majority 
report,  presented  by  Mr.  Green,  of  Missouri,  states 
that  the  Abolitionists  in  Kansas  have  sought  power 
b}’  acts  of  violence,  and  not  through  the  peaceful 
agency  of  the  ballot-box ; that  while  they  claim  to 
hive  a majority  of  voters,  and  are  therefore  able 
to  elect  £ Legislature  and  Convention,  they  ask 
Congress  to  wrongfully  do  for  them  what  they  may, 
at  legal  times  and  in  legal  places,  do  for  themselves ; 
that  is,  to  change  or  abolish  their  Constitution ; 
and  unless  Congress  will  do  for  them  what  they 
profess  to  be  anxious  to  do  for  themselves,  but 
which  they  willfully  refuse  to  do,  they  threaten  to 
plunge  the  country  into  civil  war.  This  conduct 
forces  upon  the  mind  a conviction  that  they  are 
conscious  that  they  are  in  a powerless  minority, 


and  expect  to  accomplish  their  unwarrantable  ends 
only  by  violence.  The  report  concludes  with  a 
bill,  reciting  that  the  people  of  Kansas  have,  by 
their  representatives  in  Convention,  formed  a Con- 
stitution and  State  Government,  republican  inform, 
and  that  the  Convention  has,  in  their  name  and 
behalf,  asked  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  admit  the  Territory  into  the  Union  as  a State ; 
and  that  the  people  of  Kansas  have  a right  to  ad- 
mission into  the  Union,  in  accordance  with  the 
Constitution,  and  in  virtue  of  the  act  of  cession  by 
France  of  the  Province  of  Louisiana : it  is  there- 
fore declared  that  Kansas  shall  be  admitted  into 
the  Union,  with  its  boundaries  prescribed,  and  with 
the  usual  regulations  relative  to  grants  of  public 
lands;  and  that  until  the  next  census  and  repre- 
sentative apportionment,  the  State  shall  be  entitled 
to  one  representative  in  Congress.  In  the  course 
of  the  debate  which  ensued,  Mr.  Green  gave  notice 
that  he  should  present  a substitute  for  this  bill, 
providing  for  the  admission  of  Kansas  and  Minne- 
sota together,  as  had  been  done  in  the  case  of  Flor- 
ida and  Iowa.  The  object  of  this  was  to  expedite 
the  business  before  the  Senate,  so  that  other  im- 
portant questions  might  come  up  for  consideration. 
Mr.  Pugh,  of  Ohio,  gave  notice  that  he  should  offer 
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an  amendment  to  this  substitute,  to  the  effect  that 
the  people  of  the  States  of  Kansas  and  Minnesota 
may  alter  or  abolish  their  form  of  government  as 
they  may  think  proper,  so  that  it  be  republican  and 
in  accordance  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. — Two  minority  reports  from  the  Commit- 
tee were  presented.  One  of  these,  signed  by  Sen- 
ators Collamer  and  Wade,  asserts  that  the  Terri- 
torial Government  of  Kansas  was  framed  by  the 
usurpation  of  a foreign  force ; that  the  Lecompton 
Constitution  was  the  result  of  this  usurpation,  and 
is  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  people,  legally  ex- 
pressed ; and  that  for  Congress  to  consummate  this 
outrage  would  be  a violation  of  the  principles  of 
republican  government,  and  could  not  produce  per- 
manent peace.  In  the  late  Territorial  election  the 
people  had  reclaimed  their  rights,  and  the  Terri- 
torial Government  was  now,  for  the  first  time,  mov- 
ing peaceably  in  its  legislative  sphere. — The  other 
minority  report,  presented  by  Mr.  Douglas,  takes 
the  ground  that  there  is  no  satisfactory  evidence 
that  the  Constitution  framed  at  Lecompton  is  the 
act  of  the  people  of  Kansas,  or  embodies  their  will. 
The  Convention  had  no  power  to  establish  the  Con- 
stitution, but  only  to  frame  one  to  be  submitted  to 
Congress,  with  a memorial  for  admission,  which 
should  be  granted  or  denied  according  as  the  Con- 
stitution embodied  the  will  of  the  people ; that  the 
proceedings  of  the  Convention  should  have  been 
held  in  strict  obedience  to  the  authority  of  the  Ter- 
ritorial Government ; while,  in  fact,  the  Constitu- 
tion was  declared  to  be  in  force  in  defiance  of  the 
Territorial  Government,  os  well  as  without  the  as- 
sent of  Congress ; and  that  the  only  lawful  election 
upon  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  was  that  held 
on  4th  January,  which  was  in  accordance  with  the 
law  passed  by  the  Legislature.  The  report  of  Mr. 
Douglas  discusses  at  length  the  question  whether, 
in  case  the  Lecompton  Constitution  should  be  sanc- 
tioned by  Congress,  the  people  would  have  the  pow- 
er, should  they  see  fit,  to  alter  or  amend  it,  as  sug- 
gested by  the  President  in  his  Message.  It  argues 
that,  in  case  Congress  admits  this  Constitution  to 
be  the  embodiment  of  the  will  of  the  people  of  Kan- 
sas, it  has  no  right  to  annul  or  set  aside  the  provi- 
sion which  forbids  any  alteration  to  be  made  pre- 
vious to  1864 ; for  in  prescribing  a certain  manner 
in  which  amendments  shall  be  made,  the  Consti- 
tution must  be  held  to  exclude  every  other  man- 
ner ; and  when  the  Constitution  has  once  become 
the  fundamental  law  of  the  State,  there  can  be  no 
lawful  manner  of  altering  or  abrogating  it,  except 
in  accordance  with  its  provisions.  But,  continues 
the  report,  which  throughout  assumes  that  the  ma- 
jority of  the  citizens  of  Kansas  are  opposed  to  the 
Lecompton  Constitution,  suppose  that  the  policy 
indicated  by  the  President  should  be  pursued,  and 
Congress,  in  the  act  of  admission,  should  recog- 
nize the  right  of  the  Legislature  already  elected  to 
submit  to  the  people  the  question,  whether  they 
would  have  a Convention  to  amend  their  Constitu- 
tion, it  would  be  of  no  avail  unless  Mr.  Calhoun 
should  see  fit  to  set  aside  fraudulent  returns,  in 
some  cases,  and  go  behind  the  returns  in  others,  in 
order  to  insure  a majority  in  the  Legislature  favor- 
able to  a change ; and  even  should  there  be  such 
a majority,  it  would  be  of  no  avail,  since,  in  con- 
sequence of  a large  number  of  Anti -Lecompton 
votes  having  been  returned  to  Governor  Denver 
instead  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  it  was  well  understood 
that  the  Lecompton  ticket  for  Governor  and  State 
officers  was  to  be  declared  elected;  and  any  bill 


for  a change  in  the  Constitution  which  might  pass 
the  Legislature  would  be  vetoed  by  the  Governor. 

In  this  case  the  people  of  Kansas  could  change  their 
Government  only  by  a revolutionary  movement, 
against  which  the  President  would  be  bound  by 
his  oath  of  office  to  employ  the  army  of  the  United 
States ; or  if  the  question  were  brought  before  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  the  Court 
would  be  compelled  to  decide  that  the  Constitution 
must  be  obeyed  until  changed  or  annulled  in  pur- 
suance of  its  own  provisions. Both  the  minority 

reports  in  the  Senate  complain  of  the  delay  of  Mr. 

Calhoun  in  announcing  the  result  of  the  election 
of  January  4,  and  officially  deciding  which  candi- 
dates are  chosen.  He  has  published  a statement, 
in  which  he  says  that  he  has  received  and  open- 
ed a return  from  the  Delaware  Crossing  precinct, 
which  gives  to  the  Democratic  party  a majority  of 
379  votes,  which  would  secure  a majority  to  the 
Democratic  legislative  ticket  for  Leavenworth 
County,  and  a majority  in  the  Legislature,  upon 
joint  ballot.  But  he  had  been  informed  that  it 
could  be  proved  by  the  sworn  testimony  of  the 
judges  of  election  that  only  43  votes  were  polled 
at  that  precinct.  If  such  should  be  the  case,  be 
should  become  a party  to  the  fraud  if  he  declined 
to  be  governed  by  the  oaths  of  the  judges.  “It 
is,”  he  says,  “a  question  going  to  the  legality  of 
the  returns.  Of  that  I may  judge  and  determ- 
ine. I shall  do  so;  and  in  my  determination  I 
shall  be  governed  by  justice  and  truth,  and  the 
right.  If  it  shall,  as  it  probably  will,  place  the 
government  of  the  State  of  Kansas  in  the  hands 
of  my  enemies,  no  one  will  regret  it  more;  but 
yet  no  one,  not  even  a Black  Republican,  could 
perform  the  duty  with  more  of  the  consciousness  of 
right  than  I shall  feel  in  the  honest  discharge  of 
my  official  duties.  I have  written  to  Governor 
Denver  to  procure  the  sworn  statements  of  the 
judges  of  this  controverted  precinct,  and  to  have 
them  taken  under  such  circumstances  as  will  se- 
cure a free  and  unbiased  exhibition  of  facts.  By 
sworn  statements  so  procured  I shall  be  governed 
in  giving  the  certificates  of  election  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislature  from  Leavenworth  County.” 

In  the  House,  the  Special  Committee  on  Kan- 
sas was  composed  of  eight  members  in  favor  of  the 
Lecompton  Constitution,  and  seven  against  it. 

The  majority  of  the  Committee  decided  that  it  was 
unnecessary  to  send  to  Kansas  for  testimony,  and 
prepared  a report,  which  at  the  date  when  our  Re- 
cord closes  had  not  been  presented  to  the  House, 
having  been  delayed  in  order  to  give  the  minority 
time  to  prepare  their  report.  It  is  understood, 
however,  to  indorse  fully  the  views  of  the  Presi- 
dent as  developed  in  his  Message,  and  to  recom- 
mend the  immediate  admission  of  Kansas,  as  best 
for  that  State  and  essential  to  the  peace  and  har- 
mony of  the  whole  Union. 

The  bill  for  the  increase  of  the  Army,  prepared 
in  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the 
President,  elicited  a long  debate  in  the  Senate,  and, 
after  having  been  modified  by  various  amendments, 
was  finally  rejected,  by  a vote  of  26  to  16.  The 
most  noticeable  feature  in  respect  to  the  proceed- 
ings upon  this  bill  is  that  Mr.  Seward  spoke  and 
voted  in  favor  of  the  Administration,  while  a num- 
ber of  the  leading  Democratic  Senators  opposed, 
upon  various  grounds,  the  Administration  measure. 

— A bill  has  been  reported  in  the  Senate  authoris- 
ing the  President  to  settle  the  difficulty  with  Para- 
guay. Some  eighteen  months  ago  the  United  States 
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steamer  Water  Witch,  Commander  Page,  conveying 
the  Expedition  sent  out  to  explore  the  La  Plata 
and  its  tributaries,  while  ascending  the  river  was 
fired  upon  from  a Paraguayan  fort,  under  pretense 
that  it  was  violating  the  territories  of  Paraguay ; 
and  no  reparation  having  been  offered  for  the  out- 
rage, it  has  been  determined  to  send  Commander 
Page  to  that  country  in  command  of  an  adequate 
force  to  secure  indemnity. — Senator  Houston  of- 
fered resolutions  in  favor  of  establishing  a protect- 
orate over  Mexico  and  Central  America,  which 

after  debate  were  laid  on  the  table. In  the 

House  special  committees  have  been  appointed  to 
examine  into  several  reported  cases  of  bribery  and 
corruption.  The  most  noticeable  of  these  grew 
out  of  an  alleged  payment  of  $87,000  by  Messrs. 
Lawrence  and  Stone,  a prominent  manufacturing 
firm  of  Boston,  to  secure  the  passage  of  a bill  con- 
cerning the  importation  of  wool.  As  yet  no  fact a 
of  importance  have  been  developed.  Mr.  Wolcott, 
a witness  summoned  before  the  Committee,  refused 
to  testify,  and  was  committed  to  custody. — In  the 
Senate  a bill  has  been  introduced  by  Mr.  Toombs 
from  the  Judiciary  Committee  for  a general  and 
uniform  system  of  bankruptcy  throughout  the 
United  States.  It  will  regulate  voluntary  and  in- 
voluntary bankruptcy,  provide  against  frauds  and 
preferences,  and  compel  on  honest  division  of  the 
bankrupt’s  property  among  all  the  creditors. 

From  Utah  we  have  intelligence  to  January 
4.  The  main  body  of  the  army  was  encamped  at 
Fort  B ridge r,  sufficiently  provided  with  food  and 
clothing,  and  comfortably  sheltered  under  tents. 
Captain  Marcy  had  been  sent  to  New  Mexico  to 
procure  mules  and  horses  for  the  army.  He  left 
Fort  Bridger  on  the  28th  of  November,  and  reach- 
ed Taos,  in  New  Mexico,  on  the  24th  of  J anuary, 
having  suffered  greatly  during  the  journey.  “ For 
two  hundred  and  fifty  miles,”  he  says,  11 1 encoun- 
tered snow  from  two  to  five  feet  deep,  and  I thought 
for  two  weeks  that  we  should  never  get  through. 
We  only  made  about  three  miles  a day  for  about 
ten  days.  We  exhausted  our  provisions  long  be- 
fore we  crossed  the  mountains,  and  had  to  live 
exclusively  upon  starved  mules  for  eleven  days. 
One  of  my  men  perished,  and  many  others  were 
badly  frozen.  I also  lost  forty-four  mules  out  of 
sixty  -six.”  It  is  reported  that  the  Mormons 
have  made  arrangements  to  intercept  him  on  his 
return.  Colonel  Johnston  writes  to  the  War  De- 
partment that  he  has  no  doubt  that  the  Mormons 
are  resolved  to  try  at  least  one  engagement.  The 
Grand  Jury  of  the  United  States  District  Court 
have  found  bills  of  indictment  for  treason  against 
Brigham  Young,  Heber  C.  Kimball,  and  eighteen 
others  specifically  named,  besides  a great  number 
of  persons  whose  names  are  not  known  to  the  jury. 
The  Legislature  of  Utah  met  on  the  14th  of  De- 
cember, Heber  C.  Kimball  being  chosen  President 
of  the  Council,  and  John  Taylor  Speaker  of  the 
House.  Brigham  Young  sent  in  a long  Message, 
reciting  the  alleged  wrongs  inflicted  upon  the  Mor- 
mons, denying  that  they  had  ever  violated  any 
principle  of  the  Constitution,  and  inveighing  bit- 
terly against  the  President  for  sending  the  army 
to  Utah.  Upon  learning  the  approach  of  this 
army — or  rather  mob,  as  he  designates  it — he  bad 
issued  his  proclamation  forbidding  all  bodies  of 
armed  men  to  enter  the  Territory  under  any  pre- 
text whatever.  This  proclamation  had  been  dis- 
regarded, and  he  asks  the  Legislature  to  take  such 
measures  ms  they  may  deem  necessary  to  protect 


the  rights  of  the  people  of  Utah.  The  Legislature, 
in  reply,  unanimously  passed  resolutions  endors- 
ing all  the  sentiments  advanced  by  Young,  and 
declaring  that  “ neither  the  present  nor  any  other 
administration  of  the  General  Government  should 
enforce  profane,  drunken,  and  corrupt  officials  upon 
them  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.” 

SOUTHERN  AMERICA 

In  Mexico  the  movement  against  the  dictatorship 
of  Comonfort  has  proved  successful.  As  noted  in 
our  last  Record,  the  fighting  in  the  capital  was  re- 
1 commenced  on  the  19th  of  January.  In  the  course 
| of  the  day  the  pronunciados  gained  a decided  ad- 
vantage, and  a panic  ensued  among  the  Govern- 
ment troops,  who  deserted  in  large  bodies  to  the 
enemy.  Comonfort,  rendered  powerless,  left  the 
city  on  the  21st,  with  the  small  body  of  troops  that 
remained  faithful  to  him.  On  the  2d  of  February 
he  issued,  from  Jala  pa,  a proclamation  detailing 
the  events  that  had  taken  place,  justifying  his  con- 
duct in  acceding  to  the  plan  of  Tacubaya,  as  the 
only  means  to  prevent  civil  war,  and  in  accordance 
with  the  solicitations  of  influential  persons  from  all 
parts  of  the  country.  A full  understanding  and 
agreement,  he  says,  was  entered  into  between 
him,  Zuloaga,  and  the  other  leaders,  which  was 
violated  by  them.  After  hostilities  had  broken 
out  on  the  11th  of  January,  he  had  made  various 
propositions  designed  to  prevent  bloodshed,  all 
of  which  had  been  rejected.  He  then  details  at 
length  the  proceedings  in  the  capital  which  had 
resulted  in  his  defeat ; in  consequence  of  which  he 
had  resolved  to  expatriate  himself;  but  should 
always  be  ready  to  answer  for  his  conduct.  Com- 
onfort then  proceeded  to  Vera  Cruz,  whence  he 
embarked  for  the  United  States.  After  celebrat- 
ing his  victory  with  great  rejoicing  Zuloaga  con- 
vened a Council  of  the  Notables,  who  elected  him 
President.  In  his  proclamation  Zuloaga  promises 
to  watch  that  order  and  tranquillity  be  not  dis- 
turbed, and  that  scenes  of  bloodshed  and  carnage 
shall  no  longer  afflict  the  public  conscience.  The 
capital  and  the  whole  nation,  he  says,  shall  soon 
behold  realized  those  principles  which  decided  him 
to  accept  the  Plan  of  Tacubaya  with  its  subsequent 
modifications.  Among  the  first  measures  of  the 
| new  Government  were  decrees  annulling  the  laws 
for  the  confiscation  of  Church  property.  The  in- 
terior States  of  the  republic  seem  disinclined  to 
acquiesce  in  the  summary  overthrow  of  the  Con- 
stitution, and  various  leaders  are  in  arms  against 
the  new  Government. 

There  is  a strong  probability  of  a war  between 
Brazil  and  Paraguay . The  dispute  between  these 
countries  relates  mainly  to  the  right  claimed  by 
Brazil  that  her  back  provinces  should  have  free 
access  to  the  sea  by  the  River  Paraguay.  This 
had  been  conceded  by  the  Argentine  Confederation, 
holding  one  bank  of  the  river.  Should  Paraguay, 
which  owns  the  other  bank,  persist  in  its  refusal, 
Brazil  has  determined  to  go  to  war,  having  raised 
a considerable  force  for  the  purpose.  The  Para- 
guayan Government  is  also  likely  to  be  called  to 
account  for  firing  upon  the  American  steamer 
Water  Witch , while  ascending  the  river,  some 
months  since. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Parliament  met  on  the  4th  of  February.  Lord 
Palmerston  asked  leave  to  bring  in  a bill  to  amend 
the  law  in  relation  to  conspiracy  to  ihurder  by 
making  it  a felony.  This  proposition  was  made  in 
consequence  of  the  recent  attempt  upon  the  life  of 
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the  Emperor  of  France,  which  was  the  result  of  a 
conspiracy  formed  in  England.  This  was  opposed 
by  several  members,  especially  by  Mr.  Roebuck, 
who  in  a very  sarcastic  speech  alluded  to  the  ad- 
dresses from  the  French  army  published  in  the 
Moniteur,  in  which  England  is  designated  as  a den 
of  conspirators.  The  French  Emperor,  he  said,  by 
whom  these  charges  were  made,  had  been  a refu- 
gee in  England,  and  while  there  had  acted  the  port 
of  a conspirator  against  the  government  of  Louis 
Philippe.  Lord  Palmerston  said  that  the  offensive 
addresses  in  the  Moniteur  were  not  in  the  official 
part  of  the  paper,  and  that  the  Emperor  regretted 
their  publication.  Leave  to  bring  in  the  bill  was 
granted  by  a vote  of  299  to  90.  Before  the  bill 
came  up  for  a second  reading,  a dispatch  from  the 
French  Government  was  published,  which  was 
held  to  imply  a charge  that  the  English  Govern- 
ment sheltered  assassins  who  had  placed  them- 
selves without  the  pale  of  humanity.  Upon  the 
second  reading  of  the  bill,  Mr.  Milner  Gibson 
moved  an  amendment,  that  while  the  House  heard 
with  concern  that  an  attempt  upon  the  life  of  the 
Emperor  had  been  devised  in  England,  and  ex- 
pressed its  detestation  of  all  such  guilty  enter- 
prises ; and  was  also  ready  to  remedy  any  defects 
that  might  exist  in  the  criminal  law ; yet  it  re- 
gretted that  Government,  before  recommending  an 
alteration,  at  the  present  time,  of  the  law  of  con- 
spiracy, had  not  made  some  reply  to  the  dispatch 
of  the  French  Government.  This  amendment,  in- 
volving a censure  upon  the  Ministers,  passed  by  a 
vote  of  234  to  215. — A bill  has  been  introduced  for 
transferring  the  government  of  India  from  the  East 
India  Company  to  the  Crown.  It  proposes  to  abol- 
ish the  Court  of  Directors,  and  in  their  stead  to  ap- 
point a council  to  be  mainly  composed  of  persons 
who  had  been  in  India,  or  were  well  acquainted 
with  Indian  affairs — the  council  to  consist  of  eight 
penons,  to  go  out  in  rotation  every  two  years. 
The  President  of  the  Council  to  be  one  of  the  Sec- 
retaries of  State,  and  be  appointed  by  the  Govern- 
ment.  The  marriage  between  the  Princess  Roy- 

al of  England  and  Prince  Frederick  William  of 
Prussia  was  celebrated  -on  the  25th  of  January. 
The  ro}"al  couple  left  England  on  the  2d  of  Febru- 
ary, and  proceeded  to  Prussia,  where  they  were  re- 
ceived with  great  enthusiasm. The  Leviathan 

steamship  was  at  length  launched  on  the  81st  of 
January,  after  some  months  of  constant  effort  and 

many  failures. Dr.  Livingstone  has  set  out  on 

another  expedit  ion  to  the  interior  of  Africa.  He  is 
furnished  with  every  means  to  facilitate  his  jour- 
ney. A sum  of  £5000  has  been  placed  at  his  dis- 
posal ; competent  assistants  are  provided  for  him ; 
and  a steam  launch  is  to  be  employed  to  convey  his 
party  as  far  as  possible  up  the  River  Zambesi. 

FRANCE. 

It  appears  certain  that  the  plot  to  assassinate  the 
Emperor  of  France  was  formed  by  refugees  residing 
in  England,  where  the  bombs  were  manufactured  by 
a mechanic  who  supposed  them  to  be  intended  for 
some  new  experiment  in  warlike  projectiles.  The 
attempted  assassination  has  called  forth  addresses 
from  the  army  expressive  of  attachment  to  the  Em- 
peror, and  plainly  hinting  at  a war  with  England, 
on  account  of  her  alleged  protection  to  conspirators. 
Thus,  the  Army  of  Lyons  declares  itself  “ ready  to 
shed  its  blood  in  all  places,  to  reach  and  annihilate 
the  partisans  of  regicide.”  The  5th  Lancers  are 
“ afflicted  that  powerful  friends,  whose  brave  ar- 
mies so  lately  combated  by  our  side,  should  cover 


with  their  protection,  under  the  name  of  hospitali- 
ty, conspirators  and  assassins.”  The  19th  Military 
Division  is  u indignant  against  those  who  become 
the  accomplices  of  these  sanguinary  anarchists,  by 
giving  them  an  asylum.”  The  82d  Regiment  be- 
seeches, “ if  his  Majesty  wants  soldiers  to  get  at 
these  wretches  even  in  their  den,  that  he  will  choose 
this  regiment  as  part  of  the  advanced  guard  of  that 
army.”  The  1st  Regiment  of  Engineers  ask,  “ Is 
your  faithful  army  destined  to  remain  forever,  with 
its  arms  crossed,  a peaceable  spectator  of  those 
frightful  plots,  which,  tolerated  to-day,  may  be 
subsidized  to-morrow?”  These  addresses,  being 
published  in  the  Moniteur , were  considered  to  pos- 
sess a semi-official  character,  and  to  indicate  ill- 
feeling  on  the  part  of  the  Emperor  against  England. 
Several  repressive  measures  have  been  adopted  by 
the  Imperial  Government.  The  army  is  to  be  or- 
ganized into  five  divisions,  each  under  the  com- 
mand of  a Marshal  devoted  to  the  Emperor.  Gen- 
eral Espinasse,  one  of  the  Imperial  aids-de-camp, 
is  appointed  Minister  of  the  Interior.  The  press  is 
watched  with  increased  vigilance.  An  addition 
has  been  made  to  the  penal  code,  punishing  with  im- 
prisonment those  who  have  carried  on  any  intrigue 
or  correspondence  at  home  or  abroad  with  the  ob- 
ject of  disturbing  the  public  peace,  or  exciting  ha- 
tred or  contempt  against  the  Imperial  Government; 
and  those  who  without  legal  authority  shall  have 
made  or  sold  any  destructive  machines,  or  ful- 
minating powder  of  any  description.  Another  ar- 
ticle provides  that  any  person  implicated  in  the 
disturbances  of  1848,  *49,  and  *51,  whose  presence 
may  appear  dangerous  to  the  public  peace,  may 
be  transported  to  Algeria  or  banished. — The  Em- 
peror has  issued  letters  patent  appointing  the  Em- 
press as  Regent  in  case  of  his  own  death;  she 
failing,  the  Princes  in  the  order  of  hereditary  suc- 
cession are  to  be  regents.  A Privy  Council  is 
named,  consisting  of  the  Due  de  Malakhof,  Counts 
De  Momy  and  Persigny,  MM.  Fould,  Troplong, 
and  Baroche,  with  the  two  Princes  nearest  to  the 
crown,  w ho  are  to  form  the  Council  of  Regency  in 
case  of  the  accession  of  the  Emperor  as  a minor; 
they  will  in  the  mean  while  be  consulted  in  all 
gTeat  affairs  of  state,  and  are  to  prepare  them- 
selves for  the  important  task  which  may  devolve 
upon  them  in  the  event  of  the  Emperor’s  death. 

In  Naples  the  trial  of  the  prisoners  implicated  in 
the  attempted  insurrection  of  last  July  is  in  pro- 
gress. As  noted  in  our  Record  for  September,  the 
insurgents  seized  upon  the  Genoese  steamer  Cagli- 
ari, while  on  her  voyage  from  Genoa  to  Turin,  and 
forced  the  captain  to  land  them  upon  Neapolitan 
territory.  The  crew  of  the  vessel,  including  two 
English  engineers,  are  also  on  trial,  although  the 
conspirators  declare  that  the  captain  and  crew  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  plot,  but  acted  under  con- 
straint. Some  of  the  accused  complained  bitterly 
of  the  treatment  they  had  received,  and  of  having 
been  robbed  of  all  their  clothes  and  money ; and 
one  declared  they  had  been  buffeted  and  knocked 
down  with  hatchets.  They  also  stated  that  many 
of  their  companions  had  been  massacred  in  cold 
blood  after  their  surrender;  that  thirty-five  had 
been  murdered  in  this  way  at  Padula,  and  twenty- 
seven  at  Sanza;  that  the  bodies  of  the  wounded 
were  rolled  over  the  cliffs,  and  their  existence  thus 
finished.  Others  complained  that,  though  brought 
to  the  prison  in  carriages,  to  create  the  impression 
that  they  were  well  treated,  they  were  dying  of 
cold  in  the  prison  for  want  of  bed  or  covering. 
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THE  EAST. 

From  India  we  have  news  to  January  26.  Dis- 
patches had  been  received  from  Sir  Colin  Campbell 
exonerating  General  Windham  from  all  blame  on 
account  of  his  defeat  near  Cawnpore,  and  recom- 
mending him  fora  higher  command.  On  the  24th 
of  December  the  commander-in-chief  set  out  from 
Cawnpore  at  the  head  of  10,000  men ; he  proceeded 
westward,  clearing  the  country  as  he  advanced, 
meeting  with  no  opposition  that  was  not  easily 
overcome.  He  writes  to  the  Government  that 
uthe  neck  of  the  business  all  over  the  country  is 
broken.  The  Doab,  which  for  so  many  months 
was  abandoned  to  rebel  chiefs  and  lawless  soldiery, 
has  been  swept  clean  of  the  enemy.  The  petty 
rulers  and  landholders,  if  still  at  large,  are  fugi- 
tives in  Rohilcund  or  Oude,  and  their  lands  have 
passed  from  them  forever.  The  mutineers  under 
Bahadoor  Khan  have  next  to  be  attacked,  and  here 
some  resistance  may  be  met  with ; but  neither  from 
them  nor  from  the  hordes  whom  Sir  James  Outram 
is  holding  in  check  at  Alumbah,  and  whose  de- 
struction will  be  the  latest  event  of  the  insurrec- 
tion, do  we  look  to  receive  any  thing  more  than  a 
momentary  obstruction  to  the  re-establishment  of 
the  benign  and  just  rule  of  England.”  General 
Outram,  who,  with  4000  men,  holds  the  post  of 
Alumbah,  between  Cawnpore  and  Lucknow,  was 
attacked  on  the  12th  and  16th  of  January,  but  the 
assailants  were  repulsed  with  severe  loss.  It  is 
reported  that  Nena  Sahib  was  taken  prisoner  by 
General  Outram  on  the  2d  of  January ; that  the  in- 
surgents proposed  to  exchange  him  for  English  of- 
cers  whom  they  had  taken ; that  Outram  referred 
the  matter  to  the  Governor-General,  who  replied 
that  no  ransom  would  be  received  for  him.  Vari- 
ous engagements  of  minor  importance  have  taken 
place,  in  all  of  which  the  British  were  victorious. 
Mohammed  Bahadoor  Shah,  the  ex-King  of  Delhi, 
has  been  put  upon  trial.  The  charges  against  him 
are,  “ that  being  a pensioner  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment,” he  had  aided  and  abetted  the  officers  and 
soldiers  of  the  East  India  Company  in  the  crimes 
of  mutiny  and  rebellion  against  the  State  ; that  he 
had  aided  and  encouraged  his  son,  Mogul  Mirza, 
a subject  of  the  British  Government  in  India,  and 
others,  to  rebel  and  wage  war  against  the  State  ; 
that,  “ being  a subject  of  the  British  Government 
in  India,  and  not  regarding  the  duty  of  his  allegi- 
ance, he  did,  as  a false  traitor  against  the  State, 
proclaim  and  declare  himself  the  reigning  king  and 
sovereign  of  India,”  took  possession  of  Delhi,  and 
waged  war  against  the  British  Government ; that 
at  Delhi  he  became  accessor}’  to  the  murder  of 
forty-nine  persons,  chiefly  women  and  children ; 
encouraged  the  murder  of  European  officers  and 
others ; and  issued  orders  to  different  native  rulers 
to  murder  all  Christians  in  their  dominions ; “ the 
whole,  or  any  part  of  such  conduct  being  an  hein- 


ous offense  under  the  provisions  of  Act  16  of  1807 
of  the  Legislative  Council  of  India.” 

Hostilities  have  been  vigorously  resumed  in  Chi- 
na. The  English  and  French  plenipotentiaries  sent 
in  their  ultimatum  to  Governor  Yeh.  They  de- 
manded that  the  treaty  should  be  carried  out ; that 
Canton  should  be  put  upon  the  same  footing  as  the 
other  treaty  ports,  its  gates  being  open  to  commerce ; 
that  compensation  should  be  made  for  the  damage 
to  British  merchants;  and  the  occupation  of  tin* 
island  of  Honan,  of  which  possession  had  been  tak- 
en, should  be  acquiesced  in,  as  a material  guaran- 
ty, until  all  matters  were  settled.  The  Governor 
replied  that  the  treatment  of  foreigners  had  been 
settled  by  decree  of  the  Emperor,  and  advised  Lord 
Elgin  to  follow  the  example  of  Sir  John  Bonham, 
who  was  made  a baronet  for  respecting  that  decree ; 
and  as  for  compensation,  he  had  himself  demand- 
ed of  the  British  Government  indemnity  for  losses 
suffered  by  China.  Mr.  Reed,  the  American  Com- 
missioner, had  just  before  solicited  an  interview 
within  the  city,  to  which  Yeh  had  replied,  that  he 
would  meet  him  outside;  but  that  no  foreigner 
should  set  foot  within  the  walls  of  Canton. — The 
attempts  at  negotiation  having  failed,  the  English 
and  French  made  preparations  to  attack  Canton. 
On  the  24th  of  December  the  city  was  summoned 
to  surrender : this  having  been  evasively  answered, 
notice  was  given  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  intended 
operations,  recommending  them,  in  case  the  city  was 
taken  by  assault,  to  remain  within  their  houses, 
promising  them  protection  from  plunder  and  out- 
rage, as  far  as  was  in  the  power  of  the  commanders. 
The  bombardment  was  opened  on  the  morning  of 
the  28th,  and  the  town  was  soon  on  fire  in  several 
places.  Five  or  six  thousand  troops  were  landed 
the  next  day,  who  succeeded  in  taking  possession  of 
the  forts  in  the  rear  of  the  city,  the  Chinese  making 
an  obstinate  resistance,  but  fleeing  as  soon  as  the 
Europeans  effected  an  entrance.  The  English  and 
French  escaladed  the  walls,  and  entered  the  city  in 
spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  Chinese  and  Tartar 
troops.  When  the  steamer  left  the  firing  was  still 
going  on,  the  Chinese  suffering  defeat  in  every 
quarter. — The  bombardment  seems  to  have  been 
mainly  directed  against  the  walls  and  fortifica- 
tions, sparing  the  dwellings  as  far  as  possible ; but 
the  letter-writers  add,  that  as  the  Chinamen  were 
shooting  at  the  troops  from  the  tops  of  the  houses, 
it  would  probably  be  necessary  to  treat  the  city 
less  leniently. From  the  North,  the  Chinese  of- 

ficer in  command  upon  the  Amoor  River  sends  to 
the  Emperor  an  account  of  the  measures  he  has 
taken  to  carry  out  the  Imperial  order  to  furnish 
gunpowder  to  be  used  “ to  protect  the  Amoor  Ter- 
ritories against  the  encroachments  of  the  Russian 
barbarians.”  This,  having  been  published  in  the 
Pekin  Gazette , is  regarded  as  equivalent  to  a decla- 
ration bf  war  against  Russia. 


litminj  Entires. 


A Text- Book  of  Church  History , by  Dr.  J.  C.  L. 
Giesrlkr,  edited  by  Professor  Henry  B.  Smith. 
(Published  by  Harper  and  Brothers.)  The  revised 
American  edition  of  Gieseler’s  standard  Church 
History,  by  Professor  Smith,  is  continued  by  the 
publication  of  the  present  volume,  which  forms  the 
third  of  the  series.  The  accomplished  and  faithful 
editor  is  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  the  American 


public  for  the  diligence  and  good  judgment  with 
which  he  has  performed  his  responsible  task.  In 
addition  to  numerous  corrections  of  the  English 
translation,  he  has  carefully  revised  the  text  and 
notes  of  the  original,  which  bristle  with  a formida- 
ble array  of  recondite  learning,  and  enriched  the 
bibliography  of  the  work  with  frequent  valuable 
suggestions  of  the  most  recent  authorities.  For  the 
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earnest  student  of  ecclesiastical  annals  Gieseler  is 
surpassed  by  no  modern  historian  as  & trust-wor- 
thy and  impartial,  if  not  an  attractive  expositor 
of  the  succession  of  events  in  the  development  of 
the  Church.  He  is  never  enthusiastic,  never  kin- 
dles into  a pious  glow,  never  betrays  a vital  sym- 
pathy with  the  glories  of  saintship  or  martyrdom, 
and  contemplates  the  progress  of  Christian  institu- 
tions rather  in  their  bearing  on  secular  politics 
than  as  the  product  and  exponent  of  the  spiritual 
experience  of  humanity.  But  he  is  always  con- 
scientious in  his  narrative,  tracing  the  minute  con- 
nection of  events  with  wonderful  patience,  and  pre- 
senting the  solution  of  many  complicated  historical 
problems  with  equal  sagacity  of  judgment  and  sim- 
plicity of  expression.  The  most  striking  feature  of 
his  work,  however,  is  the  wealth  of  erudition  which 
he  has  embodied  in  his  notes.  They  consist  main- 
ly of  quotations  from  contemporaneous  authorities, 
selected  often  from  sources  equally  rare  and  valu- 
able, often  presenting  details  of  curious  interest, 
and  always  appropriate  in  application  and  preg- 
nant in  instruction.  The  general  reader  will  no 
doubt  find  the  copious  illustrations  of  Neander  and 
the  pithy  statements  of  Ilase  more  in  accordance 
with  his  taste ; but  the  votary  of  profound  and  sub- 
stantial theological  learning  will  delight  to  add  to 
his  stores  from  the  large  and  almost  exhaustless 
repository  of  these  erudite  volumes. 

New  York  during  the  lxut  Half  Century , by  John 
W.  Francis,  M.D.,  LL.D.  The  exuberant  rem- 
iniscences of  a rich  experience  are  here  lavishly 
poured  forth  by  the  world-renowned  Nestor  of  the 
medical  profession  in  this  city-.  Dr.  Francis  has 
happily  availed  himself  of  the  occasion  of  inaugu- 
rating the  new  edifice  of  the  Historical  Society  to 
bring  forward  many  of  the  worthies  of  the  olden 
time,  in  a series  of  lifelike  pictures,  which  repro- 
duce in  brilliant  colors  the  fading  realities  of  the 
past.  No  portion  of  society  escapes  the  touch  of 
his  comprehensive  pencil.  II is  portraitures  em- 
brace distinguished  men  of  every  profession,  pur- 
suit, and  calling  in  life.  Concerning  many  names 
which  are  known  to  the  present  generation  only  by 
tradition,  he  relates  a variety  of  original  anecdotes 
illustrative  of  their  character,  and  presenting  many 
curious  traits  of  strongly-marked  individuality. 
The  lover  of  antiquarian  lore  and  personal  sketches 
will  find  an  ample  feast  in  the  lively  narratives  of 
our  time-honored  chronicler. 

Professor  Fowler  has  conferred  an  excellent 
service  on  the  cause  of  education  by  preparing  an 
abridgment  of  his  large  work  on  The  English  Lan - 
guagt , intended  as  a practical  manual  for  the  use 
of  schools  and  families.  It  contains  a summary 
view  of  the  historical  elements  and  relations  of 
language  in  general — an  exposition  of  the  stages 
and  periods  of  the  English  language — its  phonetic 
principles,  orthographical  forms,  and  its  various 
grammatical  characteristics.  Several  sections  of 
the  work  have  been  contributed  by  Professor  G.  W. 
Gibbs,  of  Yale  College,  whose  studies  in  the  de- 
partment of  comparative  philology  entitle  the  pro- 
ductions of  his  pen  on  this  subject  to  peculiar  re- 
spect. One  of  his  papers  presents  an  admirable 
classification  of  the  different  American  dialects, 
which  vary  from  the  prevailing  use  or  standard 
authorities  of  pure  idiomatic  English.  These  are 
divided  into:  1.  Words  borrowed  from  other  lan- 
guages with  which  the  English  language  has  come 
in  contact  in  this  country,  like  succota *4,  moccasin , 
from  the  Indian ; boss , from  the  Dutch ; crevasse, 


bayou , from  the  French ; calaboose,  from  the  Span- 
ish. 2.  Words  to  express  new  ideas,  growing  out 
of  the  peculiarities  of  our  situation,  like  caucus, 
presidential , from  our  political  institutions ; assod- 
aiional , to  fellowship , from  our  ecclesiastical  insti- 
tutions ; and  diggings , betterments,  from  our  condi- 
tion as  a new  country.  3.  Miscellaneous,  like  back 
and  forth  for  backward  and  forward,  from  phrases 
which  have  become  obsolete  in  England ; to  wilt, 
from  words  that  are  merely  provincial  in  England; 
publishment,  requirement , formed  by  adding  the 
French  suffix  ment  to  legitimate  verbs;  variate, 
and  obligate , to  fill  the  gap  between  two  approved 
words,  as  vary  and  variation,  oblige  and  obligation ; 
compound  terms  for  which  the  English  have  a dif- 
ferent compound,  like  bank-bill  for  bank-note,  book- 
store for  bookseller' s-skop;  certain  colloquial  phrases, 
like  to  cave  in  (to  give  up),  to  fork  over  (to  pay 
over),  and  others.  The  whole  volume  is  recom- 
mended by  its  simplicity  and  completeness.  It  is 
founded  on  the  most  trustworthy  English  authori- 
ties, on  philosophical  analogies,  the  best  literary 
and  polite  usage,  and  American  common  sense. 
(Published  by  Harper  and  Brothers.) 

First  Hook  of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Astronomy, 
by  William  A.  Norton.  (Published  by  A.  8. 
Barnes  and  Co.)  The  rudiments  of  natural  science 
are  here  illustrated  in  a series  of  well-devised  ques- 
tions and  answers.  The  catechetical  form  has  been 
adopted,  as  better  suited  to  class  recitation  than  the 
usual  didactic  form,  especially  for  young  pupils ; 
and  although  objected  to  by  many  judicious  teach- 
ers, is  managed  by  Professor  Norton  in  a manner  to 
relieve  it  of  some  of  its  chief  difficulties.  His  work 
has  evidently  been  prepared  with  great  care,  and  pre- 
sents ample  claims  on  the  attention  of  instructors. 

Scenes  of  Clerical  Life,  by  Georgb  Eliot.  A 
reprint  of  the  remarkable  stories  which  excited  so 
much  interest  on  their  original  appearance  in  Black- 
wsocTs  Magazine.  They  present  a variety  of  scenes 
drawn  from  everyday  rural  life  in  England,  and  de- 
picted with  never-failing  vivacity,  delicate  satire, 
and  irresistible  appeals  to  the  sense  both  of  the 
comic  and  the  pathetic.  (Published  as  No.  208  of  * 
Harper’s  Library  of  Select  Novels.) 

Annals  of  the  American  Pulpit,  by  William  B. 
Sprague,  D.D.  Yols.  III.  and  IV.  (Published 
by  Robert  Carter  and  Brothers.)  Two  more  good- 
ly volumes  of  this  great  biographical  work  are  a 
signal  illustration  of  the  seal  which  has  prompted 
the  enterprise,  and  of  the  vigor  and  fidelity  with 
which  it  has  thus  for  been  executed.  The  present 
volumes  are  devoted  to  ministers  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian Church,  including,  of  course,  copious  notices 
of  such  prominent  divines  as  Dr.  Archibald  Alex- 
ander, Dr.  Miller,  President  Stanhope  Smith,  Pres- 
ident Green,  President  Lindsley,  Dr.  Mason,  Dr. 
Rotneyn,  Dr.  Rice,  Dr.  Kollok,  Dr.  Palmer,  Dr. 
Spencer,  besides  a great  number  of  honored  pastors 
whose  names  have  obtained  a less  extensive  celeb- 
rity. The  annals  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  are 
rich  in  subjects  of  biography.  They  comprise  many 
sturdy  pioneers  of  the  faith  in  the  heroic  age  of 
American  history,  numerous  specimens  of  a com- 
manding individualism,  in  some  instances  not  with- 
out a certain  quaint  and  erratic  stamp,  and  not  a 
few  representatives  of  profound  scholastic  culture 
and  noble  pulpit  eloquence.  Dr.  Sprague  is  to  be 
congratulated  on  the  successful  prosecution,  hith- 
erto, of  his  arduous  undertaking,  and  the  public  on 
I the  possession  of  an  admirable  monument  of  bio- 
| graphical  research  and  catholic  impartiality. 
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PANICS  AND  INVESTMENTS.— The  financial 
storm  which  of  late  swept  so  pitilessly  over  the 
commercial  world  has,  like  all  other  calamities, 
produced  reflection  in  producing  ruin.  Amidst 
the  wreck  of  their  property  men  began  to  meditate 
upon  the  laws  of  trade,  and,  if  they  could  not  pay 
their  creditors,  they  were  at  least  singularly  fruit- 
ful in  reasons  why  such  payment  was  impossible. 
A note  of  hand  falling  due  at  a certain  day  was  the 
occasion,  not  of  the  disbursement  of  money,  but  of 
profound  speculations  on  the  complications  of  the 
Currency  Question  and  the  fluctuations  of  values. 
Merchants  became  political  economists,  not  when 
their  obligations  were  incurred,  but  when  they  ma- 
tured ; and  the  connection  between  debtor  and  cred- 
itor assumed  the  character  of  an  edifying  inter- 
change of  philosophic  thought,  in  which  they  were 
mutually  improved,  instead  of  being  a cold  and 
harsh  relation  of  profit  and  loss.  As  nearly  all 
creditors  were  likewise  debtors,  and  as  nearly  all 
debtors  were  likewise  creditors,  the  transition  from 
mercenary  to  meditative  relations  between  men  of 
business  was  effected  without  that  profuse  expend- 
iture of  profane  language  which  in  ordinary  times 
vulgarizes  the  passage  from  facts  to  ideas.  It  was 
seen  that  to  take  legal  means  to  enforce  the  pa}-- 
ment  of  debts  would  be,  simply,  to  transfer  the 
property  that  remained — if  such  a thing  as  prop- 
erty really  existed — into  the  hands  of  lawyers,  and 
as  law  is  made  by  mutual  assent,  it  was  by  mutu- 
al assent  suspended.  Meanwhile  all  the  ethical  and 
theological  maxims  relating  to  the  evanescent  na- 
ture of  worldly  goods  were  hunted  out  from  the  in- 
nermost recesses  of  memory,  brightened  into  epi- 
grams, and  tossed  about  as  good  jokes  from  the 
banker  who  could  not  pay  his  bills  to  the  merchant 
who  could  not  pa}”  his  banker.  14  Base  is  the  slave 
who  pays !”  was  no  longer  a rhetorical  flourish  of 
Ancient  Pistol,  but  a settled  principle  of  modem 
finance.  Property,  deified  but  a short  time  before, 
was  now  a broken  and  prostrate  idol.  From  being 
tiie  one  solid  and  permanent  thing  in  the  universe, 
it  became  the  most  visionary  and  elusive  of  all  ob- 
jects of  contemplation.  It  was  ten  thousand  mill- 
ions of  dollars  a month  ago — riant,  exulting,  glo- 
rying in  its  strength — and  now  it  hid  its  face  in 
shame  before  the  abhorred  spectacle  of  debt.  The 
feeling  of  poverty  shivered  in  every  heart ; and  no 
person,  in  the  skepticism  provoked  by  the  tumbling 
of  values,  had  the  impudence  to  call  himself  rich. 
Wealth,  indeed,  was  an  obsolete  idea.  Men  eyed 
their  debts  with  a comical  horror,  and  the  shriv- 
eled assets  for  which  the  debts  were  incurred  with 
a comical  contempt.  The  real  sufferers  and  grum- 
blers were  those  capitalists  who  had  lent  but  had 
not  borrowed,  and  it  was  but  natural  that  disap- 
pointed greed  should  prevent  them  from  viewing 
the  matter  in  its  wider  relations  and  higher  phi- 
losophical aspects.  The  fabric  of  our  splendid  pros- 
perity rested,  in  a great  degree,  on  credit.  This, 
argued  the  debtor  class,  ought  to  have  been  known 
by  those  who  supplied  the  credit.  But  credit,  as 
Mirabeau  says,  is  44  Suspicion  asleep.”  One  fine  au- 
tumnal day  the  fiend  woke  up ; confidence  fled  at 
his  first  withering  glance;  each  man  believed  at 
once  in  universal  depravity,  with  but  one  honora- 
ble exception — himself ; and  persons  reputed  wise 
and  cautious  but  a day  before,  forthwith  acted  in 
the  spirit  of  those  Hibernian  thinkers  on  currency 
who,  in  their  rage  against  a Dublin  banker,  could 


hit  upon  no  more  felicitous  method  of  wreaking 
their  wrath  than  by  burning  all  his  bills  they  could 
find  in  circulation.  If  the  crisis  was  produced  by 
recklessness,  it  was  met  by  timidity  and  folly.  In- 
deed, one  of  the  most  mortifying  characteristics 
of  a panic  is  the  feebleness  of  thought  and  nerve- 
lessness of  will  it  reveals  in  those  respectable  me- 
diocrities who  occupy  the  summit  of  financial  so- 
ciety, and  who  convert  the  storm  into  a hurricane 
by  refusing  to  face  it  resolutely  from  the  first. 

* In  regard  to  the  causes  of  what  in  after  years 
will  be  known  as  The  Great  Panic,  it  seems  to  us 
that  those  which  have  been  explored  by  the  econ- 
omist are  merely  subsidiary  to  those  which  force 
themselves  upon  the  attention  of  the  moralist.  The 
laws  of  trade  were  doubtless  violated  ; but  the  vi- 
olation of  the  laws  of  trade  was  preceded  by  a vi- 
olation of  the  laws  of  mind,  and  a violation  of  the 
laws  of  conscience.  Political  economy,  in  its  ap- 
peals to  the  industrial  and  commercial  classes,  pro- 
ceeds on  the  ground  that  selfishness  may  be  intel- 
ligent, and  avarice  judicious ; but  selfishness  and 
avarice  have  an  instinctive  antipathy  to  the  gen- 
eral principles  which  promote  self-interest  by  cool- 
ing the  fever  of  its  desires,  b}'  bringing  its  wish- 
es into  some  harmony  with  its  capacities,  and 
by  showing  the  limitations  which  reason  imposes 
on  its  greed.  The  month  which  witnessed  the  an- 
archy and  chaos  of  our  industrial  system  found  us 
plentifully  gifted  with  selfishness  and  avarice,  but 
found  us  deficient  in  the  power  of  intelligent  ac- 
tion. The  characteristic  of  real  intelligence  is  the 
capacity  to  discern  objective  facts  and  laws ; but 
intelligence  must  feel  the  pressure  of  some  moral 
impulse,  in  order  to  escape  from  the  self-delusions 
which  obstruct  the  clear  view  of  objects  which  are 
independent  of  self.  44  Poetry,"  says  Lord  Bacon, 
14  accommodates  the  shows  of  things  to  the  desires 
of  the  mind  ;**  and  certainly,  in  this  6ense,  we  could 
have  boasted  many  poets  among  our  men  of  indus- 
trial enterprise,  had  the  44 desires”  been  as  poetical 
as  the  44  accommodation”  of  facts  was  complete. 

Some  thinkers  on  the  subject  find  consolation  in 
the  thought  that  there  has  been  no  absolute  de- 
struction of  wealth  by  the  panic,  but  only  a down- 
fall of  values.  The  injury  to  individuals,  however, 
has  been  the  same  as  if  wealth,  and  not  values, 
had  been  destroyed.  A government  which  should 
violently  take  the  property  of  some  portions  of  the 
community  and  transfer  it  to  other  portions,  would 
not  destroy  any  of  the  wealth  of  that  community, 
though  such  an  act  of  monstrous  wrong  would  jus- 
tify a revolution.  The  practical  result  of  our  com- 
mercial revulsion  has  been  a wholesale  confiscation 
of  property,  which,  had  it  been  done  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, would  have  led  to  civil  war ; for  it  is  not 
so  much  the  characteristic  of  a good  government 
that  it  protects  the  property  of  a nation,  as  that  it 
protects  the  property  of  a nation  by  protecting  its 
individual  possessors.  It  is  frightful  to  think  of 
the  number  of  individuals  who  have  seen  the  hard 
earnings  of  a life  of  labor  melt  and  mysteriously 
disappear  in  a single  day,  under  the  operation  of 
merciless  laws,  which  avenged  on  the  whole  com- 
munity the  disregard  of  their  monitions  and  men- 
aces by  the  improvident,  ignorant,  and  knavish 
portion  of  it.  The  average  honesty  and  intelli- 
gence of  the  country  is  also  satirized  in  the  indif- 
ference with  which  this  individual  spoliation  is 
commonly  regarded.  In  situations  of  financial  re- 
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sponsibility,  incompetence  is  a moral  offense,  and 
its  good  intentions  are  proverbially  the  pavement 
of  hell ; the  wrong  man  in  the  right  place  is  the 
plague  and  curse  of  modern  society;  but  when 
recklessness  and  greed  are  united  with  incompeten- 
cy, the  wholesome  wrath  of  all  good  men  should  be 
roused  against  the  monstrous  combination.  Yet 
every  panic  in  the  money  market  is  a revelation 
of  presumptuous  folly  wielding  and  wasting  the  for- 
tunes of  credulous  and  trusting  prudence.  Whole- 
sale robberies,  which  no  professional  thief  would 
ever  have  the  opportunities  of  perpetrating,  are 
ranked  among  the  necessary  incidents  and  risks 
of  capital  invested  in  corporations.  Huydon,  the 
painter,  tells  us  that,  in  one  of  his  many  Micawber- 
like  financial  entanglements,  he  applied  to  Coutts, 
the  rich  banker,  for  a loan  of  four  hundred  pounds. 
The  banker,  though  he  seems  to  have  apprehended 
that  the  investment  would  be  a permanent  one, 
gratified  the  martyr  of  debt  and  u High  Art”  by 
graciously  assenting  to  his  request.  As  the  paint- 
er was  leaving  the  house,  he  noticed  the  footman 
spurning  from  the  door  a pauper  who  came  to  beg 
for  bread.  The  supplicant  for  four  hundred  pounds 
was  received  as  a distinguished  visitor  by  the  mas- 
ter of  the  house,  in  the  gilded  parlor ; the  suppli- 
cant for  a penny  was  hooted  by  the  master’s  flunky 
from  the  door-step  into  the  street.  This  is  the  type 
of  the  American  mode  of  dealing  with  big  and  lit- 
tle thieves. 

There  are  6ome  persons  who  think  that  the  ras- 
calities and  follies  of  our  business  are  referable  to 
our  paper  currency — especially  to  bank  bills  of  low 
t denominations.  In  answer  to  this  it  might  be  said 
that  in  Hamburg,  where  they  have  a specie  cur- 
rency— in  England,  where  they  have  no  bank  bills 
under  five  pounds — some  of  the  worst  abuses  of  the 
credit  system  have  been  develdped.  The  most  su- 
perficial examination  of  our  own  credit  system  will 
prove  that  bank  bills  form  but  a small  portion  of  it. 
We  have  lately  seen  a careful  estimate  of  the  losses 
by  the  failures  in  the  United  States  since  the  month 
of  September,  and  the  amount  is  considerably 
larger  than  the  whole  paper  currency  of  the  coun- 
try. It  is,  indeed,  but  natural  that  men  and  cor- 
porations should  issue  bills  payable  on  demand 
with  more  caution  than  bills  payable  in  six  or  nine 
months.  We  doubt  if  excessive  credits  are  pro- 
duced by  a paper  currency,  or  could  bo  prevented 
by  a gold  currency.  We  doubt  if  any  law  could 
be  framed  which  would  meet  the  evils  and  abuses 
of  the  credit  system.  As  long  as  capitalists  think 
they  can  make  their  capital  remunerative  and  re- 
productive by  giving  credits — as  long  as  borrowers 
think  they  can  use  capital  profitably — so  long  will 
credits  be  given  and  received.  The  moment  that 
capital  becomes  redundant  new  enterprises  start  up, 
more  than  sufficient  to  absorb  it,  and  the  brilliancy 
of  their  pretensions  blinds  avarice  to  their  folly. 

A person  once  asked  Horne  Tooke,  the  cele- 
brated ’writer  of  political  libels,  how  far  a man 
could  libel  the  Government  and  escape  being 
hanged  ? “I  have  passed  my  life,”  replied  Tooke, 
u in  trying  to  find  that  out.”  So  each  man  of  busi- 
ness, in  our  country,  seems  to  learn  political  econ- 
omy, not  through  Adam  Smith  and  Mill,  but 
through  experience  of  protested  notes  and  ruinous 
speculations  ; and  economic  principles,  of  the  most 
elementary  character,  are  frequently  purchased  at 
the  expense  of  whole  fortunes.  It  costs  some  men 
a hundred  thousand  dollars  to  learn  the  relations 
which  subsist  between  supply  and  demand.  In- 


deed, principles  level  to  trade  are  clearly  perceived 
only  by  minds  which  survey  them  from  a higher 
level.  Pure  selfishness  never  generalizes.  Its 
guiding  idea  is  best  expressed  in  the  imperfect  En- 
glish of  the  French  coxcomb,  “ Ever}'  man  for  my- 
self.” 

We,  therefore,  are  reluctantly  compelled  to  be- 
lieve that  the  notorious  abuses  of  our  credit  sys- 
tem, the  frightful  commercial  revulsions  the}'  oc- 
casion, and  the  agrarian  laws  they  practically  in- 
augurate, will  continue  to  afflict  the  country  as 
long  as  so  much  absurd  and  mischievous  import- 
ance is  attached  to  the  idea  of  wealth,  and  as  long 
as  it  is  pursued  with  such  ravenous  intensity.  The 
desire  of  wealth  is  the  dominant  desire  of  the  larger 
portion  of  our  population ; a desire  not  so  much  to 
ci'eate  wealth  by  industrial  genius  as  to  get  it  by 
speculative  ingenuity.  The  morbid  phenomena 
presented  in  our  world  of  business  only  embody  in 
palpable  facts  qualities  of  our  national  character. 
The  intellect  of  the  country  is  under  the  dominion 
of  a low  order  of  motives,  which  prevent  it  from 
exercising  the  higher  functions  of  intellect.  Smart 
men  push  themselves  into  the  places  of  able  men ; 
and  their  only  notion  of  progress  is  speed  which 
trusts  in  luck,  with  no  discernment  of  paths,  and 
no  foresight  of  the  goal.  Now,  business  can  not 
be  honestly  and  intelligently  conducted  when  it 
is  conducted  under  the  simple  impulse  of  getting 
money  at  any  rate.  That  honesty  is  the  best  pol- 
icy is  a principle  too  large  and  general  to  influ- 
ence the  bargain  or  speculation  of  the  hour;  and 
so  flashy  and  superficial  is  much  of  the  mind 
engaged  in  trade,  that  it  lacks  thought  sharp- 
ly to  discriminate  between  acuteness  and  knav- 
ery, a wise  reticence  and  direct  falsehood.  Half 
of  the  light  and  airy  swindlers  whose  schemes  of 
business  rapine  end  in  failure,  are  unconscious  of 
the  true  nature  of  their  misdeeds,  and  are  really 
surprised  at  the  hard  names  sputtered  out  by  the 
gruff  honesty  of  the  old  fogies  of  commerce,  when 
their  equivocal  modes  of  obtaining  money  are 
brought  to  light.  At  the  worst,  the}'  probably 
conceived  their  creditors  would  indulge  in  lan- 
guage no  harsher  than  that  in  which  little  Isaac, 
in  the  Duenna,  chuckles  over  his  sharp  practice : 
“ Roguish,  perhaps,  but  keen— devilish  keen!” 

And  if  wealth  and  poverty  are  respectively  the 
heaven  and  hell  of  our  concrete  religion,  why  won- 
der that  men  will  do  any  thing  to  obtain  the  one 
and  escape  from  the  other?  “Worth  makes  the 
man,”  says  a character  in  one  of  Bulwer’s  plays  ; 
“ and  the  more  a man  is  worth  the  worthier  he  is.” 
Sydney  Smith  once  declared  that,  in  England, 
“poverty  is  infamous;”  and  in  the  United  States, 
where  man  was  supposed  to  have  achieved  some 
victory  “ over  his  accidents,”  the  accident  of  prop- 
erty domineers  in  the  public  mind  over  the  sul>- 
stance  of  mind  and  virtue.  To  be  j oor  is  to  be  a 
“poor  devil.”  It  is  pathetic  to  observe  the  moral 
prostration  of  our  free  and  independent  citizens  be- 
fore some  affluent  boor  or  well-invested  booby  ; or 
to  watch  the  complacent  simper  that  comes  over 
the  face  of  scornful  beauty  as  she  listens  to  the  im- 
becilities chattered  by  some  weak  stripling  of  for- 
tune who  presents  to  the  eye  of  science  nothing  but 
“a  watery  smile  and  educated  whisker.”  These 
follies  proceed  from  no  respect  for  what  the  rich 
are,  but  from  a worship  of  w'hat  they  possess.  In- 
deed, the  worship  of  the  wealth  is  often  combined 
with  a secret  contempt,  hatred,  or  envy,  of  the  as- 
sessor. Property  makes  a distinction  between  m:,n 
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and  man  as  arbitrary  and  artificial  as  aristocratic 
privilege ; and  our  people  feel  that  the  doctrine  of 
equality — the  doctrine  that  one  man  is  os  good  as 
another— can  only  be  realized  by  striving  to  make 
one  man  as  rich  os  another.  For  one  person  who 
pursues  wealth  as  an  end,  from  the  impulse  of  ava- 
rice, there  are  hundreds  who  pursue  it  as  a means, 
from  the  impulses  of  vanity,  sensuality,  egotism, 
and  the  desire  to  make  a good  appearance.  If  the 
capitalist  asserts  himself  socially  as  an  aristocrat, 
the  democrat  trades  recklessly  on  what  he  borrows 
from  the  capitalist  in  order  to  be  as  good  an  aristo- 
crat as  he.  A few  affluent  families,  composed  mis- 
cellaneously of  millionaires  vulgar  and  millionaires 
refined,  of  millionaires  intelligent  and  millionaires 
stupid,  combine  together,  and  impudently  attempt 
to  confine  the  meaning  of  “ good  society**  to  the 
possession  of  a splendid  establishment  in  a fashion- 
able street,  with  a large  income  to  support  it;  and 
it  is  curious  to  see  with  what  ludicrous  simplicity 
their  pretensions  are  admitted,  and  with  what  wear 
and  tear  of  brain  and  conscience,  with  what  sacri- 
fices of  health,  comfort,  and  honor,  thousands  aim 
to  qualify  themselves  for  entrance  into  that  terres- 
trial paradise.  Under  this  system  the  style  of  liv- 
ing quickly  becomes  of  more  importance  than  the 
pleasure  of  living  or  the  object  of  living.  Life 
means  the  appearances  of  life.  It  means  houses, 
equipages,  dress,  dinners,  a crowd  of  servants,  re- 
ception into  the  awful  company  of  fops  and  belles 
— every  thing  but  human  souls.  A higher  life — 
slightly  Changed  from  the  definition  of  the  idealist 
— means  a life  exulted  from  West  Broadway  to  the 
Fifth  Avenue.  Without  ten  thousand  a year  it  is 
impossible  to  be  and  know  ladies  and  gentlemen. 
Existence  is  fretted  away  in  desperate  attempts  to 
make  it  splendid,  conspicuous,  and  uncomfortable  ; 
and  after  the  object  is  reached,  it  is  found  to  be  a 
stupendous  imposture.  As  regards  any  satisfac- 
tion in  life,  it  is  much  better  to  adopt  the  theory  of 
that  unsophisticated  mechanic  who  asserted  that 
he  was  as  rich  as  the  richest  man  in  town,  and  sup- 
ported his  assertion  by  this  train  of  argument.  The 
rich  man,  he  said,  had  only  what  he  wanted,  and 
he  had  the  same.  In  regard  to  luxuries,  he  doubt- 
ed if  the  rich  man  could  claim  any  superiority ; 
“for  at  his  house  they  had  dough-nuts  for  dinner 
every  day,  whether  they  had  company  or  not.** 
The  ideal  of  good  living  may  not  have  been  high, 
but  there  was  something  sublime  in  the  content. 

Now  one  great  result  of  such  a panic  as  we  have 
lately  witnessed  is,  that  it  disenchants  the  mind  of 
the  illusions  created  by  the  hope  of  wealth,  and  the 
vanities  created  by  the  ambition  for  social  position. 
People,  at  least  sensible  people,  learn  what  sub- 
stances they  are  and  what  “ shadows  they  pursue.” 
Events  preach  to  them  truths  which  the  most  per- 
suasive preachers  would  fail  to  convey.  And 
among  these  truths  there  is  none  more  important, 
or  more  fertile  of  sobering  reflections,  than  the 
truth  that  what  a man  invests  in  trade  and  indus- 
tos  in  railroads  aud  manufactures,  is  not  merely 
his  labor,  or  talent,  or  money,  but  himself ; and 
that  property,  resting  as  it  does  on  a deceitful  ba- 
sis of  fluctuating  values,  is  among  the  least  solid 
and  permanent  of  all  the  things  in  which  a man 
can  invest  himself.  This  proposition  would  have 
been  scouted  as  transcendental  a year  ago;  but 
within  a few  months  the  most  practical  of  men 
have  been  compelled  to  admit  that  wealth,  with 
all  its  bullying  solidity  of  appearance,  has  proved 
the  most  visionary,  elusive,  and  transcendental  of 


abstractions.  The  idealists  have  convicted  the 
materialists  of  mistaking  the  shifting  sand  for  the 
immovable  rock,  and  it  is  now  their  turn  to  dog- 
matize from  the  throne  of  common  sense.  Facts 
have  demonstrated  two  of  their  propositions,  which 
are  most  repugnant  to  selfishness  and  evident  to 
reason : first,  that  the  commercial  world  being  a 
unit,  shocks  in  one  quarter  are  felt  in  all  quarters, 
and  that  the  whole  body  is  made  to  suffer  for  the 
stupidities  and  rascalities  of  any  of  its  individual 
members ; second,  that  the  good  of  all  is  bound  up 
in  the  real  good  of  each  ; and  now,  after  thus  in- 
dicating the  identity  of  individual  interests  with 
the  general  interest,  and  placed  political  economy 
on  its  true  foundation  in  the  Christian  religion,  the 
idealists  can  further  show  the  perfect  practical  sa- 
gacity of  their  great  principle,  that  material  pos- 
sessions lack  all  the  elements  of  permanency,  cer- 
tainty, and  satisfying  content  which  inhere  in 
spiritual  possessions. 

We  think  the  most  rapid  and  superficial  survey 
of  the  things  in  which  men  invest,  and  in  which 
the}’  are  invested,  will  prove  the  proposition.  In 
regard  to  the  darling  object  to  which  American 
energy  and  intelligence  are  directed,  the  obtaining 
of  property  and  social  station,  we  have  already 
shown  its  transitory  and  visionary  character.  All 
of  us  have  seen  men  go  up  and  down  with  Erie  and 
Michigan  Southern,  with  Cumberland  Coal  and 
Cotton,  until  the  doubt  insinuated  itself  whether 
they  were  not  mere  phantasm^  to  which  stocks  and 
stones  gave  all  the  appearance  of  reality  they  pos- 
sessed. Soul,  manhood,  vitality,  dropped  out  of 
them  as  Erie  fell  twenty  per  cent.,  or  Cotton  tum- 
bled from  its  proud  eminence  of  price  and  place. 
This  fact  shows  that  wrhile  these  men  were  cunning- 
ly investing  in  Erie  and  Cotton,  Erie  and  Cotton 
were  far  more  cunningly  investing  in  them.  To 
say  that  they  became  bankrupt  is  not  to  express 
the  whole  tragedy  of  their  lives.  In  the  pursuit  of 
material  objects  they  were  insensibly  building  up 
their  characters,  and  becoming  what  they  pursued. 
Mentally  and  morally  they  w’ere  “ breeding  in  and 
in’*  with  the  transactions  of  their  business.  When 
they  failed,  their  bankruptcy  was  not  merely  a 
bankruptcy  of  the  purse  but  a bankruptcy  of  na- 
ture. Their  souls  were  insolvent.  They  consented 
to  be  nothing  in  themselves  in  order  to  be  ever}’ 
thing  by  the  grace  of  the  objects  in  w'hich  they 
dealt,  and  w'hcn  these  last  proved  deceptions  they 
literally  had  nothing  they  could  call  their  own. 
Wall  Street  bowed  before  them  for  the  w ealth  which 
was  in  them.  When  the  wealth  vanished,  neither 
civility  nor  servility  could  detect  any  thing  in  what 
was  left  to  repay  the  trouble  of  a nod  or  a cringe. 
Fifth  Avenue  made  them  members  of  its  society 
for  their  establishments.  When  these  came  under 
the  auctioneer’s  hammer,  no  social  qualities  were 
left  >vhich  “good  company,”  even  by  the  aid  of  a 
microscope,  could  recognize.  The  universe,  it  is 
true,  was  still  full  of  objects  which  wealth  could 
neither  purchase  nor  take  away,  but  in  them  our 
ruined  millionaires  had  never  thought  of  investing 
any  portion  of  their  souls.  We  might  have  par- 
doned their  venturing  their  whole  fortunes  in  two 
or  three  securities,  but  it  is  difficult  to  tolerate  their 
venturing  also  in  them  their  whole  natures,  with  a 
like  oversight  of  the  prudence  which  keeps  on  the 
safe  side  of  the  world’s  chances  by  a wise  distribu- 
tion of  its  resources.  When  we  contrast  the  atti- 
tude of  resolute  scorn  which  these  men  formerly 
assumed  toward  the  highest  objects  of  human  con- 
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cern  with  their  present  forlorn  aspect,  we  can  but 
murmur  pathetically,  “ 0 Bottom ! how  art  thou 
invested!” 

But  investments  of  the  kind  we  are  now  consid- 
ering, namely,  investments  of  human  nature,  are 
not  merely  made  in  property ; they  are  also  made 
in  politics  and  party,  and  when  made  in  politics 
and  party  the}'  rest  on  a foundation  as  insecure,  and 
are  liable  to  end  in  bankruptcies  as  fatal,  as  when 
made  in  business.  Investment  of  the  soul  in  poli- 
tics is  often  investment  in  the  changing  caprice  of 
the  hour— in  rage,  envy,  hatred,  disappointed  am- 
bition, in  lies,  heartache,  hypocrisy,  and  self-decep- 
tion. The  man  is  possessed  by  the  delusions  and 
passions,  instead  of  possessing  the  realities,  of  po- 
litical power.  Even  if  he  be  so  fortunate  as  to  ob- 
tain an  office,  he  finds  that  he  has  to  undergo  a 
larger  amount  of  vituperation  for  a smaller  amount 
of  money  than  the  holder  of  any  other  kind  of  office. 
No  president  of  a railroad  or  manufacturing  com- 
pany would  consent,  for  ten  thousand  a year,  to  be 
the  subject  of  so  much  public  abuse  as  is  lavished 
on  many  a postmaster  whose  salary  is  hardly  a 
thousand  a year.  Few  voters  will  take  the  trou- 
ble to  perform  the  necessary  business  of  a political 
organization,  but  they  are  all  willing  to  indulge  in 
more  or  loss  contempt  for  those  who  do — for  those 
who  do  the  “ dirty  work, "as  they  Are  too  fond  of  call- 
ing the  work  which  is  done  for  their  profit  and  suc- 
cess. There  is  enough  sympathy  for  broken-down 
merchants,  but  who  has  any  sympathy  for  a broken- 
down  politician  ? The  orange  is  thoroughly  squeezed 
— who  heeds  the  peel  that  is  cast  into  the  street  ? 

It  may  also  be  doubted  if  the  investment  of  the 
brain  in  partisan  catchword*  and  declamation  is  a 
judicious  investment  of  the  mental  powers.  No 
more  efficacious  mode  of  dissipating  the  mind  from 
a force  into  a vaporous  phantom  has  ever  been  de- 
vised than  the  mode  of  cramming  the  minds  of  the 
young  with  political  phrases,  and  then  irritating 
their  sensibilities  to  that  pitch  of  enthusiasm  which 
urges  them  to  “ utter  all  themselves  into  the  air.” 
The  tendency  of  such  speechifying  is  to  make  the 
mind  incapable  of  observing  a fact,  analyzing  a com- 
bination, grasping  a principle,  or  thinking  closely, 
accurately,  and  consecutively  upon  any  subject. 
The  vagatx>nd  thoughts  and  shreds  of  thought,  deck- 
ed out  in  faded  finery  selected  from  the  “old  clo”* 
of  eloquence,  reel  from  the  orator's  lips  in  jubilant 
defiance  of  order  and  sequence.  Or,  to  change  the 
figure,  the  brain  is  inflated  to  that  extent  which  jus- 
tifies the  hope  that  the  defects  of  a logic  of  wind  will 
be  overlooked  in  a rhetoric  of  whirlwind,  and  that 
the  absence  of  ideas  will  hardly  be  noted  in  the  ter- 
rific clatter  of  words.  Such  are  the  characteristics 
of  many  of  those  astonishing  displays  of  juvenile  po- 
litical eloquence,  which  should  be  witnessed,  not  by 
citizens  desirous  of  obtaining  some  facts  and  prin- 
ciples to  guide  them  in  voting  sensibly  and  hon- 
estly, but  by  an  audience  composed  of  ladies  whose 
lips  are  engaged  in  dissolving  the  organized  per- 
fume of  peppermints,  and  gentlemen  whose  teeth 
are  busy  in  penetrating  into  those  appetizing  “Aids 
to  Reflection”  w'hich  lie  hid  in  the  shell  of  the  pea- 
nut. It  is  next  to  impossible  ever  to  reclaim  a 
young  man  who  has  once  accustomed  his  mind  to 
think  vagrantly  in  order  that  he  may  spout  “elo- 
quently." But  we  still  may  be  permitted  to  hope 
that  every  young  person  who  has  made  a foolish 
speech,  and  been  applauded  therefor  by  his  party, 
will  consent,  for  his  own  good,  to  abandon  his  in- 
tention of  being  President  of  the  United  States. 


That  his  qualifications  for  the  office  are  undoubt- 
ed, the  peculiar  style  of  his  eloquence  abundantly 
proves,  but  we  would  respectfully  suggest  to  him 
the  remote  chance  that  some  three  or  four  millions 
of  his  countrymen  may  not  be  sufficiently  familiar 
with  his  claims  to  select  him  for  the  post 

In  regard  to  all  the  lower  forms  of  politics,  we 
much  doubt  the  wisdom  of  the  man  who  invests  his 
nature  in  their  perilous  chances  and  changes,  But 
politics  have  their  higher  ambitions  and  more 
splendid  rewards — those  which  inflame  the  passions 
and  stimulate  the  intellect  of  the  statesman.  Even 
here  it  is  dangerous  to  invest  in  any  thing  lower 
than  patriotism  ; for  patriotism  affords  the  only  real 
compensations  for  that  “ laborious,  invidious,  close- 
ly-watched  slavery  which  is  mocked  with  the  name 
of  Power.”  It  is  the  misfortune  of  the  United 
States  that  few  of  our  eminent  statesmen  can  be 
content  to  serve  their  country  and  gain  an  honora- 
ble fame  in  those  situations  wrhich,  though  really 
of  the  first,  are  seemingly  of  secondary  importance. 
As  Representatives  and  Senators,  the  clear  percep- 
tion of  their  duties  is  disturbed  by  a beatific  vision 
of  the  Presidential  Chair.  This  magnificent  delu- 
sion, created  by  a visionary  hope,  is  too  often  the 
bauble  in  w'hich  they  invest  their  hearts  and  souls. 
Disappointed  in  that,  they  are  stripped  of  all  that 
makes  life  worth  living.  Now,  for  the  real  pur- 
poses of  ambition  and  patriotism,  the  office  of  Sen- 
ator is  a nobler  one  than  the  office  of  President ; 
and  a Senator  is  certain  to  be  on  honester,  wiser, 
and  braver  man,  more  likely  to  prove  himself 
qualified  for  the  Presidency,  provided  the  hope  of 
being  President  has  not  warped  his  convictions  and 
complicated  his  patriotism  with  intrigue.  But  rub 
off  the  varnish  which  gives  such  a mischievous 
shine  to  the  White  House,  and  to  the  eye  of  reason 
the  office  of  President  has  little  in  it  to  inflame  an 
honorable  ambition.  Events  daily  tend  to  make 
the  President  little  more  than  the  Distributor-Gen- 
eral of  the  spoils  of  office,  and  for  every  office  he 
gives  he  turns  ten  sycophants  into  nine  personal 
enemies  and  one  lukewarm  friend.  Lord  Brough- 
am, in  a passage  black  with  bile,  but  which  should 
be  deeply  meditated  by  every  aspirant  for  execu- 
I tive  office,  has  shown  what  a charming  and  digni- 
fied occupation  that  is  which  attempts  to  feed  the 
hunger  for  place.  Writing  from  his  own  experi- 
ence of  office-hunters,  he  says  that  “no  one  who 
has  long  been  the  dispenser  of  patronage  among 
large  bodies  of  his  fellow-citizens  can  fail  to  see 
infinitely  more  numerous  instances  of  sordid,  self- 
ish, greedy,  ungrateful  conduct,  than  of  the  vir- 
tues to  w'hich  such  hateful  qualities  stand  opposed. 
Daily  examples  come  before  him  of  the  most  un- 
feeling acrimony  toward  competitors,  the  most  far- 
fetched squeamish  jealousy  of  conflicting  claims— 
unblushing  falsehood  in  both  its  branches,  boast- 
ing and  detraction — grasping  selfishness  in  both 
kinds,  greedy  pursuit  of  men’s  own  bread,  and  cold 
calculating  on  others’  blood — the  fury  of  disappoint- 
ment w'hen  that  has  not  been  done  which  it  was 
impossible  to  do— swift  oblivion  of  all  that  has 
been  granted — unreasonable  expectation  of  more 
only  because  much  has  been  given— not  seldom 
favors  repaid  with  hatred  and  ill-treatment,  as  if 
by  this  unnatural  course  the  account  might  be  set- 
tled between  gratitude  and  pride — such  are  the 
secrets  of  the  human  heart  which  power  soon  dis- 
closes to  its  possessor : add  to  these  that  which, 
however,  deceives  no  one — the  never-ending  hypo- 
crisy of  declaring  that  whatever  is  most  eagerly 
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sought  is  only  ooveted  as  affording  the  means  of 
serving  the  country,  and  will  only  be  taken  as  a 
sacrifice  of  individual  interest  to  the  sense  of  public 
duty.”  Now,  as  much  of  Brougham’s  patronage, 
as  Chancellor,  was  ecclesiastical,  we  may  charity 
bly  suppose  that  our  ex-Presidents  could  testify,  in 
language  at  least  as  gloomy  and  bitter,  of  their 
experience  of  unclerical  applicants.  Is  It  not 
amazing  that  any  sane  man,  who  could  pick  up  a 
subsistence  in  a country  court,  or  even  on  the  high- 
way, should  think  it  the  highest  of  earthly  honors 
to  be  engaged  in  this  business  of  dispensing  patron- 
age? 

But  investments,  truly  considered,  are  made  in 
literature,  art,  science,  and  philosophy,  as  well  as 
in  business  and  politics ; and  when  made  in  beauty 
and  truth,  in  laws,  principles,  inventions,  ideals, 
they  are  among  the  most  permanent  and  essential- 
ly real  and  remunerative  of  all  investments  of  mind 
and  character— provided  always  that  the  motives 
of  the  thinker  are  on  a level  with  the  subject-mat- 
ter of  his  thought.  The  Swiss  who  sell  their  brains 
are  of  no  higher  rank  than  the  Swiss  who  sell  their 
swords ; and  it  is  doubtless  true  that  the  poet,  the 
artist,  the  man  of  science,  the  philosopher,  may  be 
impelled  by  vanities,  envies,  jealousies,  and  ha- 
treds, as  ignoble  as  any  which  influence  the  action 
of  the  knavish  trader  in  mone}~  or  the  knavish 
trader  in  political  opinions  and  interests ; but  when 
the  search  for  truth  and  beauty  is  inspired  by  a gen- 
nine  love  of  truth  and  beauty,  every  thing  that  is 
gained  is  a possession  forever.  The  mind  is  in  har- 
monious relations  with  the  great  objective  facts  and 
laws  it  was  created  to  discern,  commune  with,  and 
possess ; and  whether  we  say  that  the  mind  invests  in 
them  or  they  invest  in  the  mind,  the  result  is  equally 
beneficent.  If  we  contrast  a broken  merchant  or  a 
defeated  politician  with  a man  of  equal  intellect  who 
has  invested  in  art  and  science,  we  shall  see  at  once 
the  difference  between  the  property  that  panics  can 
destroy  and  the  property  that  panics  can  not  touch. 
In  regard  to  the  joy,  the  ecstasy,  even  the  solid, 
practical  satisfaction,  which  come  from  the  con- 
sciousness of  intellectual  wealth,  who  shall  have 
the  impudence  to  compare  with  them  the  delights 
which  any  material  property  can  give  ? Who  shall 
say  that  the  chuckle  of  Rothschild,  as  he  makes  a 
lucky  hit  in  the  three  per  cents,  represents  a tithe 
of  the  inward  ecstasy  of  Agassiz,  as  his  conquer- 
ing intelligence  subjugates  to  his  science  some  hith- 
erto rebellious  province  of  the  animal  kingdom  ? 
We  doubt  if  all  the  money  of  the  banker  could  pur- 
chase the  transport  that  the  naturalist  finds  even 
in  his  jelly  fishes. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  many  amateurs  who 
have  mistaken  “ aspiration  for  inspiration,”  the 
power  of  enjoying  beauty  for  the  power  of  creating 
beauty,  the  faculty  of  apprehending  what  science 
has  discovered  for  scientific  genius,  may  have  found 
that  the  attempt  to  invest  their  natures  in  litera- 
ture, art,  and  science,  has  ended  in  mortification 
and  disappointment  — in  mental  bankruptcy  and 
impossibility  to  pay  the  debt  “ which  every  man 
owes  to  his  profession.”  This,  however,  comes 
from  their  own  inability  to  acquire  property  in  na- 
ture, and  not  from  the  inability  of  nature  to  confer 
property  on  the  genius  that  can  rightly  claim  it. 
They  are  miserable,  not  because  they  are  engaged 
in  the  pursuit  of  truth,  but  because,  through  their 
vanity,  they  are  pretenders  to  genius.  They  might 
have  profitably  invested  in  taste  and  knowledge ; 
they  failed  only  because  they  traded  beyond  their 


capital,  and  attempted  to  introduce  into  the  king- 
doms of  mind  the  worst  abuses  of  that  credit  system 
which  is  the  plague  of  the  world  of  business. 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  consideration  of  those 
investments  which  are  not  only  the  most  solid  and 
lasting  in  themselves,  but  which  underlie  and  guide 
all  others  which  give  durable  satisfaction  to  human 
nature.  These  are  investments  in  moral  princi- 
ples. Property  in  moral  principles  is  “ real”  prop- 
erty, in  a higher  sense  than  any  legal  sense ; but 
these  principles  are  only  truly  possessed  when  they 
are  organized  into  virtues ; and  then  they  are  good 
for  both  worlds.  Let  any  man  invest  himself  in 
justice,  firmness,  simplicity,  patience,  moderation, 
truthfulness,  disinterestedness,  charity,  and  he  will 
quickly  realize  the  truth  of  the  Chinese  proverb, 
that  ‘‘Virtues,  if  they  do  not  give  talents,  supply 
their  place ; while  talents  neither  give  virtues  nor 
supply  their  place.”  Virtues  act  on  the  intelli- 
gence primarily  by  prompting  the  self-scrutiny 
which  results  in  self-knowledge;  The  misery  and 
fret  of  life  proceed  from  immoderate  desires.  Ap- 
petite, passion,  egotism,  conceit,  run  away  with  the 
mind,  corrupt  all  its  processes  of  thought,  and  doom 
it  equally  to  ignorance  of  self  and  ignorance  of  the 
real  character  of  the  vicious  or  flimsy  externals  of 
life  for  which,  as  well  as  to  which,  it  madly  abandons 
itself.  9 The  sublime  thought  in  the  parable  of  the 
Prodigal  Son  is  compressed  in  the  simple  words, 
“ when  he  c&me  to  himself’ — when  exhaustion  of 
all  the  pleasures  of  sensuality,  and  exhaustion  of 
all  its  penalties,  had  brought  him  back  to  the  aw- 
ful personality  lodged  in  his  breast,  from  which  he 
had  been  violently  swept  in  the  tumult  and  storm 
of  his  riot.  In  the  same  way,  men  learn  from  the 
revulsions  of  other  forms  of  self-abandonment — 
from  commercial  panics,  from  mortified  political 
ambition,  from  failures  in  achieving  fame  in  the 
pursuits  of  literature,  art,  and  science,  from  all 
forms  of  debauch,  sensual,  selfish,  or  mental — what 
is  intrinsic  and  indestructible  in  themselves.  Es- 
caped for  a time  from  the  realities  of  their  being, 
and  investing  their  life  in  delusions,  the  period  in- 
evitably comes  when  they  are  compelled  to  con- 
front the  rebuking  spirit  within,  and  stand  con- 
victed of  folly  as  well  as  sin.  The  virtues  are  then 
remorsefully  recognized  as  the  only  sure  posses- 
sions. It  is  seen  that  these  teach  economic  princi- 
ples, and  give  to  business  all  it  has  of  permanency 
by  giving  to  it  all  it  has  of  honesty.  It  is  seen 
that  these  take  selfish  ambition  out  of  politics,  and 
keep  states  alive  by  patriotism.  It  is  seen  that 
these  lift  the  sentiments  of  the  man  of  letters  and 
the  man  of  science  to  the  level  of  the  beauty  the 
imagination  aims  to  embody,  and  the  truth  the  in- 
tellect seeks  to  discover.  It  is  seen,  in  short,  that 
the  peculiar  combination  of  virtues  which  is  called 
integrity,  is  the  source  of  the  peculiar  combination 
of  faculties  we  call  wisdom.  And  it  is  this  thor- 
ough integrity  of  nature,  which  implies  integrity  in 
business,  integrity  in  affairs  of  state,  integrity  in 
sentiment,  understanding,  reason,  and  imagina- 
tion,— it  is  this  which  is  especially  needed  in  an 
age  like  ours,  whose  activity  and  intelligence  run 
so  furiously  in  the  direction  of  industrial  and  com- 
mercial occupations  that  nothing  less  than  the 
austerest  ethics  can  overcome  the  frightful  tempta- 
tions to  excess  or  to  fraud  by  which  those  occupa- 
tions are  beset ; and  we  trust  that  the  country  will 
not  be  compelled  to  learn  through  a series  of  regu- 
larly recurring  panics,  that  virtues,  ideal  in  their 
spiritual  essence  and  power,  but  tremendously  act- 
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ual  in  the  consequences  which  follow  their  viola- 
tion, are  in  their  immense  utility  the  most  practi- 
cal of  all  things,  though  they  may  draw  their  vital- 
ity from  invisible  fountains  of  influence,  and  refer 
to  motives  of  action  which  self-styled  practical  men 
are  wont  to  deride  as  too  fine  and  abstract  for  the 
conduct  of  life. 

&Mtor’s  (£flsq  Cjjnir. 

“ To  the  Easy  Chair.  « Chicago. 

“*T)UT  the  heart,  L.  P.  H. ! the  heart  is  of 

D oak.' 

“Who  ever  heard  of  an  Easy  Chair  having  a 
heart?  Not  I,  certainly,  before ; neither  did  I be- 
lieve it  possible,  some  time  since,  when  no  notice 
was  taken  by  Easy  Chair  of  a certain  country  girl’s 
epistle— not  dated  at  Chicago,  however.  But  hers 
was  not  in  thy  praise,  oh  Easy  Chair ! like  that 
of  the  loving  and  admiring  L.  P.  H. : ’twas  a brief 
bit  of  honest  censure,  else  perhaps  we  might  before 
this  have  been  told  of  that  royal  heart  4 of  oak.’ 
Well,  ’tis  a wooden  one,  or  perhaps  nobody  would 
have  heard  of  it.  But  one  can  not  help  thinking 
that  oak-wood  has  become  strangely  sensitive  to 
praise  and  blame — a newly-discovered  and  very  pe- 
culiar quality  of  that  hitherto  unappreciated  tree 
of  the  forest ; demonstrating  beyond  a doubt  that, 
however  royal  in  the  forest,  when  converted  into 
a certain  Easy  Chair,  'tis  not  above  the  common 
weaknesses-— pardonnez — of  human  nature  gener- 
ally. 

“ But  we  are  severe  almost  beyond  our  intent. 

44  You  did  sit  in  the  forest  of  Fontainebleau,  and 
you  Here  one  of  those  who  4 agreed  that  there  could 
be  no  higher  human  pleasure  than  to  be  the  inspir- 
ing and  consoling  friend  of  those  you  did  not  know, 
and  who  could  never  know  you.' 

44  ’Tis  a long  way  back,  doubtless,  but  memory 
has  sped  over  the  distance  of  time,  and  you  were 
there  again  when  you  penned  the  paragraph. 

44  Is  sympathy  as  fleet,  and  does  it  ever  loi- 
ter kindly  with  others  who  have  similar  hopes  or 
dreams,  though  not  in  the  forests  of  Fontainebleau  ? 

44  From  a friend  truly,  though  without  a name.'1 

Age  has  its  infirmities,  0 friend  without  a name ! 
and  makes  its  mark  even  upon  wooden  hearts.  For 
the  Easy  Chair  makes  your  ear  its  confessional,  and 
declares  that  it  has  no  recollection  of  any  such  44  bit 
of  censure" — appetizing,  doubtless— to  which  you 
refer. 

But  as  your  letter  if  like  many  letters  that  are 
written  to  all  who  sit  in  Chairs  more  or  less  Easy, 
let  us  consider  for  a moment  one  question : Why 
do  you  assume  that  your  letter  was  neglected  be- 
cause the  vanity  of  the  recipient  was  offended  ? 
Might  not  the  letter  have  deserved  to  be  neglect- 
ed? Is  it  not  your  own  vanity  that  cries  out 
against  that  of  the  Easy  Chair?  It  is  a very  com- 
mon mistake,  nameless  friend.  Sydney  Smith,  in 
one  of  his  sermons,  said  that  charity  was  so  in- 
stinctive in  men  that  A never  heard  of  B’s  distress 
without  instantly  wishing  C to  relieve  it.  It  is 
the  eternal  tendency  to  save  ourselves  at  any  haz- 
ard. by  believing  that  somebody  else  is  to  blame,  or 
ought  to  go  forward,  or  ought  to  stay  behind. 

You,  for  instance,  write  a letter  of  reproof  to  the 
Easy  Chair,  which  that  venerable  piece  of  furni- 
ture receives  or  does  not  receive.  In  either  case  it 
is  not  printed,  which  was  your  intention;  and  in- 


stead of  supposing  that  it  was  not  worth  printing, 
you  only  conclude  that  the  Easy  Chair  is  a vain, 
old,  foolish  piece  of  wood,  upon  whom  every  thing 
but  praise  is  wasted. 

Is  that  decent,  not  to  fi*y  loyal,  or  lovely,  or 
humane  ? 

You,  of  course,,  the  Easy  Chair  is  to  infer,  are 
not  susceptible  to  the  sweet  poison  of  flattery — you, 
of  course,  float  in  that  superior  realm — No,  name- 
less! the  Easy  Chair  will  not  affect  a sarcasm 
which  it  does  not  feci.  It  will  believe  in  the  sin- 
cerity of  your  faith  that  nothing  but  the  fact  of 
your  note’s  containing  a censure  prevented  its  pub- 
lication. 

With  what,  then,  did  you  quarrel?  Was  the 
Easy  Chair  too  light,  and  flippant,  and  careless? 
Did  it  too  sedulously  avoid  the  great  themes  of 
State  and  Church,  and  of  morals  mingled  with  pol- 
itics, which  interest  every  thoughtful  mind  in  the 
country,  and  upon  which  you  desired  some  expres- 
sion of  opinion?  But  do  you  gather  corn  from 
raspberry  bushes,  or  wheat  from  mallows  ? Is  it 
any  objection  to  an  Easy  Chair  that  it  is  easj- — to  a 
rocking-chair  that  it  rocks  ? Do  you  complain  of 
a toilet-table  that  it  is  not  a French-bedstead,  or 
of  an  iEolian  harp  that  it  is  not  a trumpet  ? 

Here,  in  this  Magazine,  in  this  store-house  of 
pleasant  and  instructive  literature,  a new  piece  of 
furniture  wheels  itself  and  says,  44 1 am  not  the 
dinner-table,  nor  the  front  door,  nor  the  study,  nor 
the  bolts  on  the  shutters,  nor  the  dog  on  the  porch, 
nor  the  pistol  in  the  chamber ; I am  simply  an  Easy 
Chair.  If  you  are  tired,  and  want  to  loll,  sit  in 
me.  If  you  want  to  smoke  and  chat,  sit  in  me. 
If  you  have  been  fed  with  the  strong  meat  on  the 
Table,  and  have  chirped  and  chatted  and  smiled 
over  the  nuts  and  sweetmeats  in  the  Drawer,  and 
now  wish  to  muse  a little  with  your  eyes  half 
closed — to  criticise  a little  the  spirit  in  which  you 
have  feasted,  and  to  philosophize  in  a quiet  and 
small  way  over  the  greater  feast  of  Life — why, 
drop  into  me.  Above  all,  if  you  want  to  drop 
asleep,  fall  into  my  arms,”  quoth  the  Easy  Chair. 

Now,  if  you  wish  to  do  none  of  these  things,  don't 
sit  in  the  Easy  Chair.  You  see  how  simple  it  is? 
You  may  complain  that  the  wood  from  which  it 
was  carved  was  not  made  into  a club,  or  a gun-car- 
riage, or  the  stancheon  of  a ship — was  not  made 
subsidiary  to  some  solid  purpose  in  the  world ; but 
to  compare  small  things  with  great,  is  that  not  like 
wishing  that  Benvenuto  Cellini  had  been  Michael 
Angelo  ? or  that  there  had  been  no  cups  and  vases, 
no  exquisite  gold  work  in  the  world,  but  only  grand 
stat  ues  and  cathedrals  ? Do  you  remember  Words- 
worth’s stanza,  written  in  the  album  of  a nameless 
friend?  Let  the  Easy  Chair  write  it  upon  the 
heart  (not,  as  it  believes,  wooden)  of  its  nameless 
friend : 

“ Small  service  is  true  service  while  It  lasts; 

Of  all  thy  friends,  though  humble,  scorn  not  one ; 

The  daisy,  by  the  shadow  that  it  casts, 

Protects  the  lingering  dew-drop  from  the  sun.** 

And  now,  of  course,  you  will  have  something 
more  to  say.  Yon  will  grant  that  there  must  be 
thistledown  and  pond-lilies  as  well  as  barley  and 
rye — there  must  be  Benvenutos  as  well  as  Michael 
Angelos — Easy  Chairs  as  well  as  Study  Chairs,  or 
Chairs  of  Professors  or  Senators,  or  great  cathe- 
drals and  temples.  But,  yon  will  say,  how  can  I 
respect  Angelo  if  he  deliberately  chooses  to  be  Cel- 
lini— or  Raphael,  if  he  prefers  to  tint  pretty  flowers 
to  painting  the  Madonna  and  cherubim— or  the 
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potential  plant,  the  essence  and  unorganised  soul  of 
vegetable  growth,  if  it  calmly  chooses  to  gleam 
and  whiten  for  a few  summer  hours  upon  a dark 
water-course,  rather  than  to  take  form  in  the  glo- 
rious society  of  grains,  and  develop  into  a blessing 
to  the  human  economy  as  well  as  a blossom  for  the 
pleasure  of  the  human  eye  ? 

That  is  fair  again ; but,  nameless  friend,  the  an- 
swer is  here,  that  the  grain  has  moments  when  it 
is  only  beaut)',  not  use ; when  it  is  a pretty  flossy 
flower,  and  not  a fruit — that  the  artist  who  carries 
St.  Peter's  in  his  brain,  has  little  sonnets  and  love- 
stories  in  his  heart — that  the  brave  gentleman  who 
leads  in  the  flashing  front  of  the  charge  of  death  or 
victory,  devoted  to  a great  cause,  has  happy  hours 
when  he  converses  of  other  things  than  his  great 
interest,  when  he  gives  himself  to  cheerful  relaxa- 
tion, as  Luther  and  Milton  to  music.  Is  there  no 
philosophy  in  the  old  German  couplet, 

“ Wer  liebt  nicht  We  In,  Weils  und  Geaang, 

Er  bleibt  ein  Narr  sein  Lebcn  lang," 

Or,  as  old  Thackeray  used  to  thunder  it  out, 

“ Who  loves  not  wine,  woman,  and  aong. 

He  is  a fool  his  whole  life  long.’* 

And  if  any  man  interprets  the  couplet  basely,  the 
baseness  is  in  him,  not  in  the  lines. 

Now  in  this  philosophy,  if  you  choose  to  see  it, 
is  the  reply  of  the  Easy  Chair  to  your  possible  ques- 
tion. Would  you  quarrel  with  Mr.  Azote  Mumm, 
the  lecturer,  or  the  Hon.  Spread  Eagle,  the  famous 
Senator,  because  they  came  and  chatted  with  you, 
in  a morning  call,  of  books  and  pictures  and  socie- 
ty and  little  events  at  home  and  abroad,  reserving 
their  thunders  and  eloquence  of  principle,  and  per- 
suasive argument,  for  the  rostrum  and  the  Senate 
Chamber?  It  does  not  follow  that  you  are  un- 
faithful to  your  convictions  upon  some  subjects,  be- 
cause you  sometimes  talk  of  others  without  allud- 
ing to  them.  Nor  is  it  necessary,  in  order  to  show 
your  loyalty  to  them,  to  do  as  the  old  divine  did 
who  did  not  believe  in  the  Apostolic  succession, 
and  scouted  the  theory  of  Bishops.  He  was  one 
day  reading  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  to  his  flock, 
“ In  the  beginning  God  created  the  heaven  and 
the  earth/*  then,  suddenly  interrupting  himself,  he 
broke  in,  u but,  my  brethren,  it  doesn't  say  that 
he  created  Bishops  1" 

You  may  leave  the  bishops  alone,  sometimes, 
without  the  slightest  detriment  to  your  own  hon- 
esty. 

So  much  for  what  you  might  have  asked  fho 
Easy  Chair,  friend  without  a name,  in  that  letter 
which  he  can  never  see ; and  now  a word  for  what 
you  do  ask  him  in  the  letter  which  he  puts  at  the 
head  of  his  column. 

Whether  he  sympathizes  still  with  the  dreams 
and  hopes  of  others  who  hope  and  dream  as  he  did 
in  the  summers  long  ago  in  the  forest  of  Fontaine- 
bleu? 

Why*  yes;  how  could  he  help  it?  What  was 
his  own  feeling  but  sympathy  with  those  who  had 
done  what  he  longed  to  do?  Why  should  he  have 
any  jealousy  or  fear  of  other  Chairs  getting  to  be 
more  Easy  than  he  ? If  you,  friend,  succeed  in  your 
career,  and  find  that  your  dreams  and  hopes  have 
become  real  around  you,  then  remember  this,  that 
yonr  wreath  remains  however  many  new  wreaths 
may  l>e  woven.  If  you  have  done  or  said  some- 
thing which  men  hold  dear,  it  is  not  less  dear  to 
them  because  somebody  else,  also,  has  said  and 
done  a good  thing.  Fame  is  like  love,  and  love  is 
like  light.  Although  the  Mammoth  Cave  and  the 


Grotto  of  Adelsberg,  and  all  the  caverns  of  the 
earth  were  suddenly  thrown  open  to  the  day,  there 
would  be  still  light  enough  to  fill  them  all,  without 
robbing  your  room  of  a single  ray  or  bringing  your 
noon  nearer  to  twilight ; or  if,  in  the  inconceivable 
depths  of  space,  a new  system  of  stars  or  new  con- 
stellations of  systems  were  created,  they  would  all 
be  fed  with  light  from  the  undiminished  and  undi- 
minishing fount  of  light — as,  if  the  tenderest  of  mo- 
thers has  many  children,  she  loves  the  flrst  as  well 
as  she  can  love  any  thing,  and  each  succeeding  one 
quite  as  well. 

uTruo  love  in  this  differs  from  gold  and  clay, 

That  to  divide  Is  not  to  take  away/' 

So  is  it  with  fame  and  success ; and  so  with  the 
Easiness  of  Chairs.  As  for  this  one,  it  has  no 
friend,  to  itself  unknown,  with  whose  hopes  and 
ambitions  it  has  not  constant  sympathy.  Why 
not  have  as  much  for  it^-not  for  its  own  comfort, 
but  for  yours  ? Why  believe  that  it  must  needs 
be  a disagreeable,  vain,  cowardly,  flippant  puffer- 
doodle  because  it  is  an  Easy  Chair? 

It  does  not  speak  for  itself  only,  but  for  all  who, 
as  you  choose  to  consider,  have  an  easier  life  than 
they  ought  to  have.  Jealousy  is  only  vanity.  Are 
we  really  glad  to  hear  of  the  faults  of  our  best 
friends? 

The  Easy  Chair  has  been  lately  talking  with 
Mr.  Azote  Mumm,  the  great  lecturer,  who  has  re- 
turned from  his  winter  wanderings,  and  is  now  set- 
tling quietly  down  to  prepare  his  next  season's  dis- 
courses. 

“What,  already?”  demanded  the  Easy  Chair. 
“ Are  you  quite  sure — hem ! — ha ! — of — of— of— the 
perpetuity  of  the  Lyceum  ?” 

You  see  the  Easy  Chair  found  itself  upon  the 
very  verge  of  asking  Mr.  Mumm  whether  be  thought 
he  would  be  invited  the  next  season,  but  recovered 
itself,  with  a little  stuttering,  enough  to  let  the  ig- 
nominy of  the  doubt  fall  upon  the  Lyceum  itself, 
not  upon  the  lecturer.  That  great  man  (see  the 
notices  of  his  lectures)  replied  with  an  air  of  lofty 
compassion,  as  if  the  Easy  Chair  had  been  an  in- 
tellectual and  moral  Sandwich  Islander : 

“My  dear  Easy  Chair,  you  don’t  understand 
these  things.  The  arrangements  are  made  in  ad- 
vance. If  you  choose,  I will  lay  before  you  my 
views  of  the  Lyceum  in  America.” 

The  Chair  shuddered  a little,  for  there  was  an 
air  of  “firstly”  in  the  tone  with  which  this  was 
said,  and  it  had  no  wish  to  enjoy  gratis  that  priv- 
ilege of  a lecture  from  Mumm  for  which  fifty  dol- 
lars was  continually  paid  by  intelligent  societies — 
the  obligation  would  have  been  too  great,  you  see. 
But  what  was  to  be  done?  Mr.  Mumm  was  evi- 
dently on  the  point  of  beginning,  and  it  was  foolish 
to  hope  to  prevent  him. 

But  you,  reader,  may  really  care  to  know  what 
his  experience  had  taught  him,  without  the  graces 
and  coloring  of  his  rhetoric — and  you  shall  have  it. 

The  Lyceum  — or  the  course  of  miscellaneous 
winter  lectures  in  towns  and  villages  all  through 
the  country — has  now  become  a fixed  American 
institution.  It  has  ceased  to  be  a whim  or  a fancy, 
and  the  intelligent  people  in  ever)'  place,  who  wish 
to  have  some  occasion  of  social  assembly  which 
shall  be  entertaining,  or  suggestive,  or  instructive, 
have  universally  adopted  the  system  of  weekly  lec- 
tures. It  brings  before  the  people  of  the  town  ev- 
ery variety  of  subject,  treated  with  every  degree 
of  ability  by  every  kind  of  mind.  The  lectures 
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are  learned,  light,  scientific,  literary,  biographical, 
philosophical,  social,  critical,  good,  bad,  indiffer- 
ent. The  lecturers  are  men  of  whom  the  town 
has  heard,  and  whom  it  can  now  judge  for  itself — 
or  they  are  unknown  men  to  whom  the  audience 
may  give  the  passports  of  success  in  other  towns 
and  throughout  the  land.  The  result  is,  that  the 
people  have  something  outside  of  themselves  to 
think  of  and  talk  about ; they  expose  themselves 
to  the  chances  of  being  allured  and  incited  toward 
things  in  which  they  did  not  know  they  had  any 
interest ; they  may  discover  in  the  lecturer  a secret 
sympathy  for  their  own  private  lives  and  careers, 
and  find  in  his  words  a cordial  or  a balm  which 
will  be  of  use  forever.  The  lecturer  is,  in  fact,  a 
sower,  scattering  broadcast;  and  it  is  hard  but  some 
wheat  shall  follow  his  generous  hand,  and  intellect- 
ual and  moral  plenty  fulfill  his  chance  suggestions. 

Every  body  is  skeptical  every  year  about  the 
Lyceum.  But  even  this  recent  hard  season  has 
been  less  hard  upon  lectures  than  on  any  thing 
else.  In  some  few  towns  they  have  been  omitted ; 
but  generally  they  have  remarkably  flourished. 

For  what  is  the  Lyceum,  in  fact,  but  a great 
lay-church  ? The  lecturer  is  w hat  Thackeray  calls 
the  humorist,  a week-day  preacher.  lie  may  joke 
and  laugh  in  his  sermon,  however,  and  make  his 
hearer  do  the  same,  if  he  can.  He  may  take  his 
text  in  any  quarter,  and  discuss  it  with  all  the  skill, 
nnd  apply  it  with  all  the  eloquent  force  he  can ; and 
of  this  he  may  be  sure — that  his  best  is  best  liked. 
The  judgment  of  a general  popular  audienco  upon  a 
man’s  performance  is  generally  singularly  correct. 
It  may  not  be  especially  entertained,  but  it  knows 
whether  it  ought  to  be.  It  may  not  go  to  hear  him 
next  time,  but  it  is  a little  ashamed  of  staying 
away. 

And  as  Americans  are  fond  of  hearing  every  thing 
discussed,  and  as  they  have  engaged  so  many  of 
their  best  speakers  in  the  Lyceum,  there  seems  to 
be  no  reason  why  they  Bhould  tire  of  them  until 
the  preacher  becomes  dull.  Stupidity  in  a speak- 
er is  the  unpardonable  sin.  But  as  long  as  the 
lecturers  are  fresh  and  interested  so  long  the  list- 
eners will  be.  Is  Mr.  Emerson  heard  with  any 
less  interest  than  he  was  twenty  years  ago  ? 

This  is  something  of  what  Azote  Mumm,  Esq., 
returning  from  a tour  of  seventy  lectures*  from 
Katabdin  to  Kansas,  bestowed  upon  his  faithful 
Easy  Chair.  But  while  he  spoke  an  idea  dawned 
upon  the  mind  of  his  hearer  which  demands  a sep- 
arate section  and  thoughtful  consideration. 


The  Lyceum  may  be  considered  as  fully  and 
firmly  established.  But  it  has  its  limits  as  the 
pulpit  has.  It  is  understood  that  all  literary,  art- 
istic, scientific  subjects  may  be  properly  treated  in 
the  Lyceum,  but  nothing  political  People  are  as- 
sumed to  differ  amiably  about  the  merits  of  Socra- 
tes and  the  probable  song  of  the  Syrens,  or  the  age 
of  Andromache,  as  of  theories  of  star-dnst  and  the 
composition  of  water,  and  of  the  value  of  lying, 
thieving,  and  swearing,  in  the  abstract.  They 
will  listen  amiably  and  attentively  also  to  the  most 
animated  discussion  of  the  politics  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  and  especially  of  Troy  and  early  Egypt- 
provided  always  no  inference  is  drawn  farther 
down  than  the  last  century  in  some  other  country. 
At  any  political  discussion  within  this  century  they 

* TO  X $50=3600 — 10  per  cent,  (ex.)  =$3150. 
Cabalistic  figures  noticed  upon  the  back  of  Mr.  Mumm's 
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begin  to  bristle : if  in  this  country  they  bark ; if  of 
to-day,  and  here,  they  bite. 

Now,  if  a Lyceum  is  good  to  interest  and  instruct 
in  literature  and  science  and  morals,  it  is  so  mnch 
the  better  for  political  discussion  and  debate. 

“What!”  cries  Solomon  Gunny  bags,  President 
of  the  ^Esthetic  Union  in  the  little  town  where  he 
was  born,  and  where  he  still  has  a house  aud  an 
immense  popular  consideration  among  the  inhab- 
itants, although  he  resides  in  the  city,  “what! 
destroy  the  delightful  proprieties  of  our  weekly 
meetings  in  which,  by  general  consent,  we  have 
eschewed  political  differences,  and  fall  to  talking 
the  coarse  ribaldry  of  pot-houses  ? No,  Sir,  nev- 
er ! The  glorious  union  of  our  literary  sympathies 
shall  be  preserved  intact,  or  I,  Sir,  will  fall  among 
its  ruins!” 

It  was  part  of  a speech  he  made  upon  a proposi- 
tion to  enlarge  the  scope  of  the  Society,  and  sounds 
a little,  at  the  end,  like  a strain  from  those  bursts 
of  eloquence  that  so  often  gladden  us  in  our  cher- 
ished and  dignified  national  Congress. 

Also,  the  Polysqueeler , or  the  Daily  Vox  Populi , 
alluded  to  the  same  proposition  in  these  terms : 

“Why  should  the  Lyceum  be  degraded  to  the 
level  of  the  grog-shop  and  the  ring  ? Is  not  a po- 
litical caucus  sufficiently  rowdy  and  disgusting 
without  endeavoring  to  turn  the  calm  and  classic 
lecture-room  into  a howling  den  of  drunkards,  liars, 
and  scoundrels  in  general  ? Politics  are  too  dirty 
already ; let  us,  at  least,  preserve  one  retreat  sa- 
cred from  their  defilement.” 

Now  the  Easy  Chair,  in  the  words  of  Gnnnybag, 
plants  itself  just  here.  In  this  country,  of  all  coun- 
tries in  the  world,  we  want  very  clear  ideas  of  po- 
litical affairs,  because  we  are  all  political  actors — 
we  all  vote.  To  this  clear  comprehension  of  great 
public  and  national  questions  something  more  is 
necessary  than  the  statements  and  instructions  of  a 
purely  partisan  press,  whether  calling  itself  inde- 
pendent or  not,  and  if  the  caucus  and  the  political 
meeting  be  what  the  Polysqueeler  calls  them,  they 
are  not  very  desirable  schools  of  political  instruc- 
tion. Grave  reports  and  speeches  people  can  hard- 
ly be  persuaded  to  read  carefully.  How,  then,  is  a 
proper  knowledge  and  a fair  estimate  of  such  sub- 
jects to  be  obtained  half  bo  easily  and  so  well  as  in 
a political  lyceum,  in  which,  alternately,  if  the  au- 
dience chose,  champions  and  expounders  of  every 
side  should  appear,  and,  under  the  restraints  of  a 
large  popular  assembly  of  men  and  women,  argue 
and  discuss  the  commanding  questions  of  the  day  ? 

The  intelligent  middling  wealthy  class,  whose 
vast  vote  controls  this  government — ivho  stand  be- 
tween the  very  rich  and  conservative  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  ignorant  voters  on  the  other — who 
leave  political  meetings  to  the  latter  nnd  stay  at 
home,  too  often,  with  the  former— constitute  the 
lyceum  audience  every  where,  and  in  their  pres- 
ence political  questions  could  be  discussed  without 
the  filth  and  fury  of  the  bar-room,  or  the  partiality 
of  a heated  side.  The  presence  of  women  would  se- 
cure propriety,  would  inspire  eloquence,  and  would 
deepen  and  strengthen  their  influence  upon  their 
husbands,  and  brothers,  and  lovers,  and  through 
them  upon  the  state. 

If,  indeed,  we  are  a nation  which  can  not  gravely 
and  decently  discuss  its  highest  interests  and  pro- 
foundest  questions,  then  we  are  not  fit  to  be  citi- 
zens of  a republic.  And  that  very  fact  would 
serve  as  a capital  subject  for  the  in  trod  uc  ton’  lec- 
ture before  the  Political  Lyceum.  Who  will  start  ? 
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In  what  quiet  and  sensible  town  will  the  move- 
ment be  made?  Who  does  not  see  that  such  a 
Lyceum  would  help  us  in  determining  questions 
more  according  to  reason  than  to  passion  ? Presi- 
dent Gunnybags  begs  to  differ  from  the  Easy  Chair, 
lie  finds  things  very  well  as  they  are.  He  doesn’t 
understand  this  new-fangled  twaddling.  Politics 
are  one  thing,  morals  and  literature  are  two  other 
things.  The  government  of  this  country  is  con- 
fided to  ignorant  and  unprincipled  politicians  who 
congregate  in  bar-rooms  and  engineer  elections. 
Why  should  decent  people  dirty  their  fingers  with 
the  business?  Principles t reason!  the  world! 
why,  Sir,  the  public  is  an 

ASS!! 

There ! it's  all  Gunnybags.  The  indignant  read- 
er needn’t  turn  upon  the  Easy  Chair.  It  had  no- 
thing to  do  with  it,  but  hear  it.  The  Easy  Chair 
is  part  of  the  public;  and  so  (pianissimo)  is  old 
Gunnybags. 

But  to  the  question  itself— u the  public  an  ass  ? 
Is  there  any  generally  understood  maxim  among 
those  who  have  to  deal  directly  with  the  public 
that  it  must  be  sopped  with  humbug,  that  it  must 
be  tickled,  caressed,  and  flattered?  Was  Aris- 
tophanes right,  two  thousand  and  more  years  ago, 
in  calling  it  an  44  ill-tempered,  cross-grained,  jeal- 
ous-pated,  self-indulgent  old  gentleman?”  Gra- 
cious ! is  there  the  slightest  possibility  that  Solo- 
mon Gunnybags  himself  might  be  taken  as  the 
most  perfect  type  of  what  he  so  loudly  calls  an 
Ass!!! 

Forbid  it ! all  best  emotions  of  our  common  na- 
ture ! 

And  yet  that  the  public  u an  ass  is  a matter  of 
very  frequent  assertion.  Azote  Mumm,  Esquire, 
the  great  lecturer,  declares  that  he  often  returns  to 
his  hotel,  after  the  delivery  of  one  of  his  eloquent 
lectures,  saddened  by  the  remembrance  that  not 
the  best  or  the  most  serious  or  beautiful  or  thought- 
ful parts  of  his  discourse  excited  the  attention  and 
applause  of  the  public,  but  only  what  he  contempt- 
uously calls  squirt . 

14  Great  orators  popular,  Sir!”  says  Azote  Mumm, 
Esquire,  addressing  the  Easy  Chair.  44  Why,  Sir, 
what  sort  of  figure  do  you  suppose  Pericles  would 
cut  at  Tammany  Hall  ? How  long  do  you  think 
the  Beetleville  Lyceum  would  listen  to  Cicero  lec- 
turing upon  Friendship,  or  Demosthenes  upon  Pa- 
triotism ? Why,  Sir,  didn’t  Sheridan  make  West- 
minster Hall  full  of  men  and  women  cry,  and  didn’t 
Burke  empty  the  house  ? No,  Sir  (Mumm  is  very 
parliamentary  in  his  style).  Squirt , highly-colored 
twaddle,  buffoonery,  farce,  and  extravagant  rheto- 
ric, is  the  thing.”  (Mumm  is  not  very  grammat- 
ical just  here,  and  certainly  that  is  a very  singular 
verb  for  such  a plurality  of  nominatives.) 

When  he  rested  and  breathed  himself,  the  Easy 
Chair  asked  Mumm  if  he  might  not  be  regarded 
as  a man  who  looked  a gift-horse  in  the  mouth. 
“Doesn’t  the  public  pay  you  generously,  Mr. 
Mumm,  for  your  highly-colored — lectures  ? Doesn’t 
it  throng  your  Exhibition-room,  namely,  the  room 
in  which  you  make  a spectacle  of  yourself?  Are 
you  precisely  the  person  to  hold  these  doctrines 
and  to  say  these  things  ? Are  you  not  a public 
teacher,  and  is  not  the  character  of  the  public  to 
some  degree  a criticism  of  the  quality  of  your 
teaching  ? Do  you  wish  to  come  to  blows  with 
the  public,  and  reprove  it  for  not  liking  the  best, 
things  in  your  discourses,  or  for  neglecting  them 
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altogether,  if  such  an  unlikely  thing  could  be  sup- 
posed ?” 

Azote  Mumm  smiled  with  ineffable  sweetness. 

44  Dearest  Easy  Chair,  Heaven  forbid ! I have 
one  great  principle  which  preserves  me  in  this 
checkered  career.  That  principle  is  Silence . Mr. 
Gunnybags  may  be  right.  He  is  a person  of  pro- 
found perspicacity  and  most  discreet  judgment.  I 
should  not  venture  to  question  his  opinion  upon 
this  point.  But  he  commits  himself  without  occa- 
sion. He  defines  his  position  unnecessarily.  You 
may  think  the  public  is  an  ass ; but  why  should 
you  say  so  ? particularly  if  you  happen  to  be  sit- 
ting at  the  table  of  the  Public  drinking  its  Chateau 
Margaux  of  1844?  Does  my  venerable  friend 
perceive  ?” 

And  thereupon  Azote  Mumm  walked  gently  to- 
ward Wall  Street  to  invest  the  proceeds  of  seventy 
lectures. 

Tbs  ardent  letter  of  L.  P.  H.  has  awakened 
many  echoes  of  very  different  kinds.  The  Easy 
Chair’s  44  friend  wiUiout  a name”  replies  in  one 
way— and  here  is  another  hand  pointing  a pendant 
to  the  Texan  picture : 

“ Iowa. 

44 Dear  Old  Leather-bottom;  Hard-to- 
wear-out  East  Chair, — Listen  to  my  ravings. 
Way  off  in  Iowa,  reposing  in  a chair,  in  appearance 
a hogshead,  in  reality  a perfect  comforter  to  a lover 
of  ease,  I write ; and  why  ? Because  a fair  corre- 
spondent in  Texas  has  filled  my  heart  with  a desire 
to  picture  to  her  the  difference  of  an  Iowa  prairie 
in  December,  and  one  in  Texas  the  same  month. 
Her  description  of  the  prairie  is  lovely,  fairly  en- 
chanting ; and  as  my  imagination  wanders  hence, 
methinks  I see  her  standing,  with  folded  arms,  her 
eyes  riveted  upon  the  scene  she  has  depicted,  drink- 
ing in  the  charming  beauties  of  Nature ; or  perhaps 
reclining  beneath  the  leafy  shade  of  a mighty  tree, 
with  Harper  by  her  side — Harper  her  companion, 
her  idol.  And  when  she  sees  an  answer  to  her  let- 
ter, perhaps  she  will  sigh  for  the  poor  frozen  ones 
of  Northern  Iowa. 

41  But  enough,  X.  P.  H. ; here  is  the  contrast. 
As  you  emerge  from  the  timber  a long,  undulating 
sea  of  snow  bursts  upon  your  vision ; nothing  is 
seen  to  break  the  monotonous  view  presented  to 
your  vision  (enthusiast,  how  grand ! how  majes- 
tic ! how  beautiful !).  Ah,  here  is  the  sad  reality  ! 
Coldly  beautiful,  like  the  imperial  belle  who  walks 
amidst  the  crowd  of  admiring  gazers,  regardless 
that  her  stern  smile  of  triumph  falls  like  an  ava- 
lanche of  snow  upon  the  heart  of  her  rival ; regard- 
less that  her  lavish  smiles  to  admiring  flatterers  are 
freezing  icicles  to  one  who  has  a heart  for  her  alone. 
Coldly  beautiful ; perhaps  the  south  wind  has  been 
blowing  from  the  fairy  land  of  Texas,  and  a portion 
has  strayed  thus  far,  until  it  has  reached  the  stern, 
ice-bound  heart  of  Old  Winter  (who  holds  court 
in  this  Region),  causing  a few  tears  (melting,  of 
course)  to  appear  upon  his  frozen  cheeks.  But 
alas  to  the  weary  traveler  who  witnesses  this  re- 
lenting scene ! 

44  Suddenly  a white  cloud  is  observed  miles  away, 
at  first  hardly  discernible,  but  increasing  in  vol- 
ume and  power  until  the  face  of  the  prairie  is  hid 
from  view  by  the  fearful  storm  which  is  raging  all 
around.  Old  Winter’s  tears  are  gone,  and  his  very 
bones  crack  with  pleasure  as  he  lets  loose  his  de- 
stroying powers  and  gives  himself  up  to  revel  in 
maddening  frolic  upon  the  prairies. 
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44  Woe  to  him  who  ventures  into  that  mad  tu- 
mult of  snow  and  ice  ! Hundreds  have  ventured 
and  lost,  and  their  frozen  bodies  found  victims  of 
cold  Winter,  who  reigns  unrelenting  and  unmelt- 
ing to-day.  W.  W.  A.” 

— Is  it  a wild  fancy  of  the  Easy  Chair  that  the 
following  is  also  an  echo,  in  a somewhat  different 
strain  ? Is  W.  probably  a sarcastic  man  ? 

44  Canada  West,  1858. 

44  Dear  and  long-respected  Easy  Chair, — 
• Though  one  of  the  working  ones  of  the  literary  age 
just  past,  or  passing,  and  the  proscribed  of  my 
country  in  days  happily  gone  by,  I am  now  unused 
to  the  gentle  inspiration  that  fires  the  poet’s  brain, 
or  to  the  ambition  necessary  to  the  author’s  fame, 
having  long  foregone  the  use  of  the  4 public  quill,’ 
save  when  compelled  to  commit  myself  relative  to 
some  of  the  great  political  topics  engrossing  the 
deepest  energies  of  Machiavelian  man  of  the  pro 
tern.  Yet  I feel  in  my  heart  the  longings  of  yore, 
not  only  to  read  but  to  be  read  again.  It  then 
follows — To  whom  can  I speak  forth  the  Warm 
gushings  of  a genial  soul  ? and  my  heart  answers, 
To  none  but  thee,  oh  Easy  Chair ! whose  rich  and 
racy  vein  of  humorous  sentiment  and  quaint  anec- 
dote has  been  the  one  great  object  of  my  soul’s 
covetousness  for  many,  many  years,  twenty  thou- 
sand miles  from  the  genial  soil  1 now  inhabit,  and 
which  I claim  as  my  birthright. 

“Down  by  the  rock-encircled  mountain  — be- 
neath the  rustling  foliage  of  the  gum  and  the  wat- 
tle-tree— amidst  the  sweet-scented,  thick-spreading 
fern— just  within  the  kangaroo’s  range — 1 have 
found  relief  by  seeking  a change ; and  with  ever- 
enlivening,  ever-new,  the  old  and  often  torn  pages 
upon  my  knee,  have  I read  and  laughed,  and  read 
and  sighed,  and  read  and  wondered  if  ever  again 
the  vicissitudes  of  a world-tcide  bellowous  fate 
would  bring  me,  freed  from  my  iron  bonds,  within 
the  monthly  reach  of  thy  always-envied,  Easy  lac- 
tations, oh  Easy  Chair! 

The  startling  cry  of  the  wattle-bird,  the  chatter- 
ing, monkey  mimicry  of  the  beauteous  parrakeet, 
the  shrill  screaming  of  the  gorgeous  rosella,  the 
still  shriller  tumult  of  the  multitudinous  parrot, 
coupled  with  the  mournful  4 morepork’  cadence  so 
softly  giving  voice  to  its  poverty  and  its  wants, 
together  with  the  lively,  exhilarating  meeting 
laugh  of  the  black  and  the  white  cockatoo,  so  hu- 
man in  their  voice  and  their  action,  and  so  varied 
in  their  appearance,  yet  so  coquettish  and  so  fond 
of  each  other’s  society ; and  the  unearthly  bray  and 
mocking  chatter  of  the  modest-coated  jackass,  who 
hangs  his  home  of  homes  high  amidst  the  fragrant 
flowers  of  the  wattle  or  the  cones  of  the  motley- 
decked honey-suckle,  in  all  their  harmony  and  all 
their  discordance  have  failed  to  draw  my  attention 
from  an  utter  engrossment  in  thy  heart-consoling 
offshootings,  my  dear  Easy  Chair. 

44 1 intended  to  say  more,  but  have  perhaps 
said  enough  for  this  time ; and  so,  yours,  in  grati- 
tude, W.” 


OUR  FOREIGN  GOSSIP. 

Sharp,  sudden  winter  has  succeeded  to  the  long 
luxury  of  a summer-like  December.  We  see,  from 
time  to  time,  an  ice-cake  floating  down  the  yellow 
current  of  the  Seine,  with  its  fable  of  colder  weath- 
er in  the  woods  where  the  Seine  rises.  We  see  the 
cabmen  beating  their  arms  about  their  clumsy 
coats,  and  the  soup  dinners  which  their  daughters 


bring  them,  and  put  down  upon  the  balustrade  of 
the  quay,  sending  out  light  clouds  of  vapor  which 
vanish  presently  in  the  cool,  clear  atmosphere  that 
lies  over  Paris.  There  are  no  loiterers  at  the  book- 
stalls; frost  is  on  the  windows  at  morning;  the 
jingle  of  the  stirrups  and  the  sword-fastenings  of 
the  hussars  who  gallop  by  cheat  one  into  memories 
of  sleigh-bells ; and  galloping  dances  at  the  Porte 
St.  Martin  and  the  Opera  are  closing  the  year’s 
Carnival. 

But  it  has  not  been  all  so  merry ; great  deaths, 
and  great  funerals,  and  a great  escape  have  given 
great  shadows  to  the  Paris  Carnival. 

In  the  Grand  Vizier’s  palace  at  Stambonl  death 
has  struck  down  suddenly,  at  his  table — even  while 
the  coffee  cooled  and  the  sherbet  grew  warm  in 
waiting — the  great  man  of  Byzantium,  Reschid 
Pacha.  It  is  not  a name  familiar  to  American 
readers,  and  our  sympathy  cools  wandering  as  far 
as  the  Sea  of  Marmora ; and  yet  Reschid  Pacha 
wore  a great  and  an  active  brain  under  his  Fez  cap, 
and  a large  and  genial  heart  under  his  robe.  To 
no  man  more  is  Turkey  indebted  for  what  advances 
she  has  made  in  the  way  of  civilization  in  the  last 
score  of  years;  and  to  no  man  so  much  does  she 
owe  her  position  as  equal  and  prime  negotiator  at 
the  Paris  CongTess  of  1856. 

The  Europeanizing  of  her  armies,  the  growth  of 
her  navy,  the  regulation  of  her  commerce,  and  the 
establishment  of  such  municipal  law  as  she  possess- 
es, have  sprung  from  the  counsels  of  Reschid  P a- 
cha.  Five-and-twenty  years  ago,  os  he  journeyed 
back  from  his  house  of  embassador  in  London  to 
assume  control  of  the  foreign  negotiations  in  Con- 
stantinople, he  lingered  in  Paris ; and,  as  he  lin- 
gered, he  unfolded  to  an  eminent  French  statesman, 
who  was  then  chief  adviser  of  Louis  Philippe,  the 
great  plans  of  reform  for  Turkey  which  he  had 
conceived,  and  which,  with  large  hope,  he  trusted 
might  raise  his  nation  to  rank  w ith  the  first  of  Eu- 
rope. Those  plans  be  never  lost  sight  of;  but 
44  man  proposes,  and  God  disposes.”  Reschid  Pa* 
cha  is  dead,  and  Turkey  still— abject. 

Field-Marshal  Radetzky  is  dead,  at  ninety-two; 
his  eulogy  belongs  rather  to  Russia  or  Austria  than 
to  America  or  America’s  representatives*  He  was 
a grand,  bold  type  of  the  best  military  tools  of  des- 
potism. Had  he  died  earlier  liberty  might  have 
been  the  gainer — possibly  Hungary  and  Italy  free. 
For  in  that  crash  of  1848,  when  men’s  hearts  were 
in  their  mouths,  and  thrones  crumbling  in  a day, 
all  the  hopes  of  Austria  lay  in  the  camp  and  cour- 
age of  Radetzky.  The  revolutionary  fever  had 
reached  Vienna ; the  Court  had  taken  to  flight ; the 
army  and  people  were  one.  Radetzky,  in  that  time 
Military  Governor  of  Lombardy,  was  surprised  by 
the  revolt  of  Milan ; the  tidings  from  Vienna  and 
Paris  had  ripened  into  barricades  through  every 
street  of  the  city.  The  Austrian  soldiery  were  shot 
down  from  all  the  windows.  For  five  days  their 
cannon-shot  plunged  vainlj'  upon  the  barricades  of 
granite  ; for  five  days  the  old  Field-Marshal,  with 
eighty-two  years  upon  his  head,  encouraged  his 
officers,  issuing  his  orders,  from  hour  to  hour,  from 
a little  chamber  of  the  Citadel — in  all  that  time 
neither  throwing  off  his  uniform  nor  finding  other 
sleep  than  a chance  doze  upon  his  camp-stooL 

Venice,  meantime,  had  driven  out  its  Governor; 
Charles  Albert  had  entered  Lombardy  with  an 
Italian  army,  and  promises  of  Italian  liberty. 

. Radetzky  retired  cautiously  upon  Verona.  The 
retreat  occupied  ten  days,  and  on  every  day  there 
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was  battle  with  the  revolted  Lombards.  Still  the 
old  man  faltered  not ; his  supplies  were  cat  off,  his 
communication  with  Vienna  was  interrupted,  his 
monarch  was  a fugitive,  every  throne  of  Europe 
was  tottering ; but  he  rallied  the  few  garrisons 
which  were  left  to  him,  and,  in  the  face  of  revolted 
Italy,  went  out  to  meet  the  royal  army  of  Pied- 
mont. We  know  what  was  the  issue  of  that  fatal 
day  of  Novara ; how  Charles  Albert,  after  fighting 
like  a hero,  was  driven  back  over  the  mountains  of 
8avoy;  how,  from  that  day  forward,  the  Italian 
army  of  liberation  faded  like  a mist ; how  Radetz- 
ky  marched  and  counter-marched  until  all  Lom- 
bardy felt  again  the  iron  heel  of  the  conqueror,  and 
the  Austrian  pennant  streamed  once  more— where 
it  streams  now — from  the  citadels  of  Milan,  of 
Verona,  of  Mantua,  of  Padua,  and  from  the  three 
masts  of  St.  Mark. 

If  tyranny  may  have  its  heroes,  then  Radetzky 
was  a hero.  At  the  least  we  can  not  deny  him  the 
merit  of  great  soldiership;  and  before  we  sneer, 
and  before  we  pull  down  his  image,  let  us  bid  the 
champions  of  Italian  liberty  to  emulate  his  devo- 
tion, his  conrage,  and  his  energy. 

The  next  news  makes  us  forget  Radetzky.  It 
comes  over  ocean,  over  the  Persian  Gulf,  over  the 
long  reach  of  the  Red  Sea,  over  the  Mediterra- 
nean waters,  and  over  all  the  wires  of  Europe,  the 
sad  story  dies  with  electric  swiftness — “ Havelock 
is  dead!”  In  courts,  in  camps,  in  cabins,  ever}* 
where,  it  is  repeated  mournfully — “ Havelock  is 
dead!” 

Here  was  heroism  we  may  not  doubt.  A swift 
and  splendid  career  with  him  closed  a long  life  of 
quietly  accomplished  duty.  Without  that  swift 
splendor  at  the  end  we  might  never  have  heard  of 
the  long  years  of  quiet  courage  and  of  zeal  which 
went  before.  Let  us  not  forget  that  the  real  hero- 
ism lay  in  the  stekdfast  character  of  the  man  from 
beginning  to  end,  and  not  in  the  accidental  but 
splendid  accomplishment  which  blazed  forth  at  last 
and  went  out.  Let  us  not  forget  that  the  opportu- 
nities for  heroism  belong  to  every  hour  of  a man’s 
life ; and  that  brilliant  achievement  is  only  Us  ac- 
cidental illustration. 

There  is  another  reason  why  you  on  your  side  of 
the  water,  as  well  as  we  upon  ours,  have  given 
glad  homage  to  the  name  of  Havelock.  He  was 
no  creature  of  privilege.  Titles  and  titled  men 
had  given  him  no  reflection  of  favor.  He  w'as  both 
type  and  earnest  of  that  democratic  (we  might  al- 
most say.  humanitarian)  feeling  which,  through 
the  Crimean  days,  cast  its  scoflings  upon  the  lordly 
Barnacles  of  the  war.  My  Lady  Decimus  knew 
nothing  of  Mistress  Colonel  Havelock ; the  Colonel 
himself  was  not  known  at  the  “ United  Service,” 
save  as  the  butt  of  certain  jokes,  brought  home  by 
a “distinguished  cadet,”  about  his  “Methodism 
might  never  have  been  known  farther.  But  at 
last  his  opportunity  came.  You  know  what  it 
was:  Indian  sun  scorching ; his  hundreds  growing 
weary;  women  crying  for  more  than  life;  thou- 
sands of  maddened  monsters  who  kept  no  faith  and 
showed  no  mercy  hemming  him  in:  you  know 
how  he  marched  from  victory  to  victory ; how  titles 
and  pensions  asked  his  acceptance;  how  mothers 
blessed  him  in  their  hearts ; how  he  died  at  last 
before  title  or  pension  or  the  hot  thanks  of  English 
mothers  had  come  to  him,  with  no  greater  reward 
than  the  consciousness  of  duty  performed.  Thai 
cheered  him. 

He  will  probably  rank,  at  least,  with  the  Barna- 


cles, in  the  new  campaign  where  he  has  gone  to  re- 
port himself  for  service. 

The  British  lion  (in  Punch)  howls  plaintively 
over  his  bier ; as  a dog  might  at  the  grave  of  a 
dead  master. 

After  Havelock — Rachel. 

Not  only  Rachel,  but  with  her  Corneille  and 
Racine  are  dead  again.  Who  cares  now  if  Her- 
mione  slay  Pyrrhus  or  Orestes  ? who  will  care  if 
Camille  lives  or  dies?  who  shall  care  if  Polyeucte 
win  Pauline,  or  Pauline  win  Polyeucte?  The 
magnetic  voice  that  lifted  the  tedious  rhyme  into 
living  drama  is  still.  These  be  only  memories 
and  echoes  which  come  like  stately  music  (over 
wide  distance,  over  ranks  of  trees)  broken  to  sighs. 

Upon  a certain  night,  years  ago,  when  we  who 
prate  now  from  this  ancient  Chair  were  looking 
freshly  upon  the  delights  of  Paris,  it  chanced  that 
we  made  our  first  visit  to  the  Royal  Theatre  of 
France,  when  Rachel  was  to  appear  as  Virginia. 

We  knew  nothing  of  the  play ; we  cared  nothing 
for  it ; but  the  Roman  story,  just  then  made  lively 
again  by  the  rare  ballad  of  Macaulay,  was  tingling 
in  our  ears. 

It  was  a full  house.  The  curtain  rose  upon  a 
street-scene  in  Rome ; temples,  lictors,  slaves,  sol- 
diers, a Southern  sky ; every  appointment  perfect, 
the  movements  grave  and  slow,  as  became  Romans ; 
the  very  air  from  behind  the  scenes  seemed  to  bring 
with  it  a classic  odor. 

Stout  Appius  Claudius  wore  short  matted  hair 
and  a crisp  beard,  and  stalked  about  threatening- 
ly, looking  every  inch  a villain.  And  there  may 
have  been  a Marcus,  and  a Sextus,  and  a Licinius 
for  aught  we  know ; we  remember  only,  as  the  play 
went  on  in  classic  monotone,  a tall,  pale  figure  in 
white  glided  in,  and,  throwing  one  gaze  around  with 
her  piercing  black  eye,  began,  with  low,  melodious 
speech,  whose  undulations  flowed  clear  and  cool 
to  the  farthest  auditor,  to  give  vitality  to  the  scene 
and  to  the  story. 

No  one  had  need  to  tell  us  whose  was  the  tall  fig- 
ure in  white ; we  saw  no  other — no  Murana  and  no 
Lucretia.  When  she  glided  away,  we  waited; 
when  she  glided  before  us  again,  we  gazed  and 
listened.  There  seemed  a Roman  vestal  under  that 
robe.  An  atmosphere  of  traditionary  lictors,  trib- 
unes, altars,  hung  about  her.  A bold  Roman  hope, 
and  a grave  Roman  courage,  lay  in  her  tones  and 
in  her  look.  She  became  to  us  the  interpreter  of 
an  epoch  and  of  a nation.  Our  eye  pierced  the 
centuries,  and  saw  the  indomitable  spirit  which  fed 
the  old  Vestal  fires. 

But  as  for  the  story  of  the  persecuted  Roman 
maid,  trembling  before  the  lictors  of  Appius  Clau- 
dius, and  finding  refuge  only  in  the  death  dealt  her 
by  a father,  we  grew  into  no  sense  of  it.  We  saw 
a defiant  and  self-reliant  individuality  that  forbade 
sympathy.  “ Poor  Virginia !”  never  crept  once  to 
our  tongue.  And  when  at  last  the  tall,  pale  fig- 
ure swooned  upon  the  father’s  bosom,  and  the 
death  was  dealt  with  a butcher’s  cleaver,  we  were 
less  touched  than  we  have  been  by  the  “ Babes  in 
the  Wood.”  We  knew  it  was  an  artist-death,  and 
we  went  away  wondering,  but  with  no  spark  of 
pit}*. 

So  in  Camille,  and  Hermione,  and  Phedre,  her 
range  and  beat  were  above  and  outside  our  sympa- 
thies. She  never  asked  them ; she  chose  admira- 
tion. 

Her  tones  and  glances  improvised  a new  chro- 
nology, where  old  dates  stood  out  clear  and  fresh 
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as  yesterday.  Her  genius  lighted  the  mouldy 
rhymes  of  dead  dramatists,  just  as  the  fires  of  Paris 
illuminations  will,  on  the  instant,  outline  marble 
temples  by  night : just  now  only  & mesh  of  sooty 
gas- pipes;  but  the  Promethean  touch  comes,  and 
lo,  a fiery  splendor ! The  brain  glows  at  sight 
of  such  wondrous  effects,  but  the  heart  keeps 
cool. 

She  is  dead  now ; carrying  out  of  sight  forever 
that  pale,  care-worn  face.  A more  pitiable  spec- 
tacle than  that  of  Pauline  pleading  for  a martyr- 
husband,  or  of  Camille  mourning  the  Curiace,  is 
this  of  the  pale  Jewish  woman,  racing  swift  and 
splendidly  through  life;  with  greed  of  gold  and 
greed  of  adulation ; winning  both,  and  yet  insati- 
ate ; and  with  convulsive,  eager  clutch  upon  the 
vanities  which  never  relieved  her  care,  and  never 
satisfied  her  desire — passing  away ! 

And  shall  we  say  any  thing  of  the  woman  ? Or 
shall  we  forget  the  gold-greediness  and  worse 
things,  as  the  pale,  cold  figure  glides  before  us, 
with  the  Greek  tiara  bound  upon  her  forehead  ? 

Shall  we  accept  white  robes  for  purity  ? Is  not 
truth  grander  than  any  art-proofs  of  truth ; and 
chastity  something  holier  than  its  painting?  If 
Aretino,  choosing  among  hi9  courtesans,  paints  a 
Madonna  and  says,  “Behold  the  Virgin !”  shall 
we  ignore  the  lewdness  and  fall  to  worship  ? Shall 
we  not  look  through  the  illusions  of  genius  to  the 
frailties  which  underlie  it  ? Shall  we  gauge  great 
character  by  an  honest,  homely  sense  of  right ; or 
shall  we  look  at  them  always  through  the  prism 
of  a pretty,  apologetic  rhetoric  ? 

Shall  we  fear  daylight,  and  keep  like  bats  in  the 
ill-discerned  region  that  lies  on  the  border  of  night 
(if it  be  not  night);  uncertain  of  sympathy;  reck- 
oning the  delusive,  delicious  dimness  the  penumbra 
of  charity ; and  Baying,  softly  and  tenderly,  “ Pee- 
cavit ! sed  non  peccavit  fn 

No.  Crime  is  crime;  impurity  is  impurity. 
Splendor  does  not  hide  it ; genius  can  not  conquer 
its  odium.  We  will  put  the  statue  of  the  great 
actress,  with  a laurel  crown,  wherever  histrionic 
art  is  honored ; but  as  for  the  woman — no  statue 
of  her— no  bust  even,  shall  have  a shelf  in  our 
homes. 

— A Hebrew  prayer,  a speech  or  two,  a garland 
of  immortelles  upon  a coffin — all  in  a warm  Decem- 
ber sun,  at  Pert  la  Chaise , and  the  curtain  falls 
upon  RacheL 

The  next  scene  upon  the  Paris  stage  shows  us 
the  slaughter  of  the  Rue  Lepelletier.  Here  was 
tragedy  without  a heroine. 

A man  and  his  wife  drive  to  the  Opera.  Three 
bombs  explode  under  his  carriage,  killing  ten  of 
the  by-standers  and  wounding  a hundred  and  fifty- 
seven.  The  man  was  the  Emperor,  and  his  wife 
the  Empress. 

That  is  our  text:  now  what  sermon  shall  we 
preach?— what  sermon  you  have  not  listened  to 
already? 

Let  us  suppose  for  a moment  that  the  aim  of  the 
assassins  had  been  attained— Louis  Napoleon  lies 
in  his  carriage,  dead.  The  officials  try  hard  to 
conceal  the  fact,  and  the  debris  of  the  empire  is 
hurried  off  to  the  palace.  The  hoarse,  harsh  ru- 
mor spreads  like  lightning ; but  the  police  and  the 
army  are  advised  even  before  the  people.  Every 
where  the  guards  are  doubled.  Regiments  march 
and  counter-march.  Malakoff,  De  Moray,  and 
Rothschild  are  in  close  council.  Men  gather  in 


threatening  knots  at  the  street  corners.  Those  who 
have  gold  conceal  it.  None  breathe  freely.  The 
Reds  rejoice,  and  flock  to  their  secret  club-rooms ; 
their  emissaries  spread,  and  feed  wild  hopes  in  the 
men  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine.  Before  morn- 
ing Ledru-Rollin  and  Louis  Blanc  are  on  their 
way  toward  Paris;  the  barricades  have  risen  in 
twenty  different  quarters.  But  Pelissier  batters 
them  down : perhaps  it  is  only  a fight  of  a day,  but 
it  is  bloody.  The  army  and  the  marshals  are  tri- 
umphant. 

The  Empress  is  Regent ; Jerome  and  his  son  are 
at  the  palace ; but  nobody  counts  upon  the  perma- 
nence of  such  a dynasty. 

Emile  Girardin,  who  has  millions  at  stake,  ad- 
vises coolness  and  caution  in  hot,  stinging  periods. 
Business  is  at  a dead-lock ; the  panic,  which  only 
executive  energy  and  a despotic  arm  had  averted, 
comes  with  a crash.  Workmen  are  out  of  work. 
England  and  Russia  watch  and  wait. 

Pelissier  and  De  Moray  tremble  and  stagger 
with  the  load  upon  their  shoulders ; Baroche  and 
Jerome  do  not  agree  about  questions  of  adminis- 
trative detail ; Pelissier  sides  with  one — drawing 
the  army,  and  De  Moray  with  the  other — drawing 
after  him  the  Rothschilds  and  the  Pereires. 

Insidious  Republicans  are  busy  with  the  sub- 
lieutenants and  the  sergeants.  The  army  becomes 
the  Power.  Pelissier  can  guide  it  to-day,  but  to- 
morrow perhaps  he  can  not.  Bosquet  is  a favor- 
ite— and  Bosquet  is  half  Republican. 

Meantime  confidence  is  abating  day  by  day ; 
shops  are  shut;  dangerous  people  are  eager  for 
bread.  The  poor  Empress,  clasping  her  fatherless 
boy,  wishes  she  were  only  a Montijo,  living  on  the 
banks  of  the  Guadalquiver. 

The  Orleanists  are  busy ; and  the  Count  de  Pa- 
ris is  hovering  upon  the  bordentof  France.  Thiers 
is  suspect , and  under  watch.  Tne  Legitimists  are 
trying  to  bargain  with  the  Pope  and  with  Russia. 

The  want  and  the  suffering  make  good  ground 
for  the  preachers  of  a Social  Republic ; where  pov- 
erty stings  agrarians  flourish.  The  Reds  rejoice 
in  that  measure  of  distress  which  can  be  relieved 
only  by  the  guillotine. 

Thi  s might  come.  Civilization  has  not  advanced 
so  far  as  to  outlaw  the  sharp  practice  of  a political 
guillotine.  There  are  those  who  talk  of  it,  even 
now,  as  the  only  means  of  curing  the  despotic 
tendencies  of  Europe.  But  if  not  the  guillotine, 
and  the  Reds  for  its  managers,  who  then  ? 

A Napoleonic  dynasty  might  stand,  with  a vig- 
orous Bonaparte  at  its  head  ; but  neither  Jerome, 
nor  his  son  Napoleon,  nor  the  son  of  the  Montijo 
have  the  capability.  Who,  then  ? 

If  Pelissier  should  prove  a Monk  or  a Cromwell 
he  might  assume  their  power ; but,  after  him? 

Before  we  fling  our  caps  into  the  air  at  thought 
of  an  end  to  the  present  despotic  rule  in  France,  let 
us  consider  what  might  come.  If,  indeed,  “you 
and  I”  were  upon  the  ground,  to  establish  ourselves 
as  tribunes  of  the  people,  there  might  be  hope  of 
order,  of  republican  zeal,  of  progress  every  way ; 
hut  “ you  and  I”  have  other  duties  (let  us  try  hard 
to  fill  them !),  besides  being  little  known  to  those 
millions  of  country  voters  who  desire  only  good 
crops  and  good  prices. 

Is  it  not  strange  tHht,  In  a country  and  in  a cap- 
ital toward  which  all  the  world  comes  to  learn  how 
to  amuse  itself — to  learn  how  to  extract  the  largest 
possible  enjoyment  out  of  a given  sum  of  money, 
or  of  life— is  it  not  strange  that  this  country  and 
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capital  should  be  constantly  threatened  with  an- 
archy ? 

To  go  back  to  Rne  Lepelletier — it  was  the  drop 
too  much  in  the  Emperor’s  cup.  It  seemed  to 
make  him  strong,  but  it  has  made  him  weak ; it  has 
fatally  disturbed  that  mental  equilibrium  which  has 
enabled  him  thus  far  to  balance  himself  with  an  ad- 
mirable calmness  and  sang-froid  against  opposers 
of  all  sorts.  With  a nervous  unrest  he  has  now 
leaned  so  far  to  the  Devil’s  side  that  the  chances 
are  against  the  recovery  of  that  impassive  and  stony 
reticence  of  thought  and  word  which  has  thus  far 
saved  him.  An  iron  will,  howsoever  despotic,  may 
have  its  way  in  France  (as  it  has  before)  so  long 
as  it  shows  neither  vindictiveness  nor  favoritism. 
Either  of  these  bring  down  the  tyrant  (in  the  eye 
of  these  dramatic  French  people)  to  a common  lev- 
el, and  straightway  they  scorn  him ; he  may  keep 
his  prestige  while  they  hate  him,  but  when  they 
scorn  it  is  lost. 

His  Regency,  and  five  commandments,  and  new 
police,  are  not  the  consolidation  of  a disturbed  dy- 
nasty ; they  are  the  indications  of  its  weakness, 
and  the  beginning  of  its  fall. 

These  are  steps  which,  once  taken,  can  not  be 
retraced.  Pietri,  too,  the  CorBican  Chief  of  Police, 
is  discharged ; this  is  worse  and  worse.  When 
such  a master  loses  confidence  in  such  a servant, 
such  a servant  loses  confidence  in  such  a master. 
Pietri  will  still  wear  devotion ; with  his  Corsican 
blood  he  may  feel  it  still ; but  he  will  also — ware 
the  falling  house ! 

And  yet  we  lookers-on  live  here  with  the  old 
quietude.  There  is  the  Seine ; there  is  the  sun  ly- 
ing mellow  on  the  farther  houses  and  on  the  palace 
roofs.  The  buds  of  the  chestnuts  through  all  the 
garden  are  swelling  for  their  fleecy  outburst  of 
March.  The  children  who  are  to  make  the  citizen 
army  of  1880  are  frolicking  and  rejoicing  upon  the 
terraces. 

Though  Louis  Napoleon  be  slain  to-morrow  the 
Caf6  Riche  will  not  lack  a single  dish  to  its  din- 
ner; the  cabmen  yonder  will  keep  their  stand; 
the  omnibuses  will  plunge  along,  and  the  click 
of  the  annunciator  will  tell  the  same  story  of 
fares.  In  the  great  galleries  and  libraries,  where 
the  quiet  stranger  loves  to  lose  himself — how- 
ever dynasties  may  change  — he  finds  only  white 
in  place  of  red  upon  the  coat-cuffs  of  the  servi- 
tors. Loud  talking  does  not  come  in  though  a king 
may  go  out. 

In  short,  there  is  an  order  within  an  order,  and 
in  all  that  regards  the  economies  of  domestic  life, 
in  literary  or  artistic  growth,  the  Paris  order  is 
unchanging.  It  belongs  to  deeply-seated  national 
habit.  Its  bases  are  simple,  economic,  and  essen- 
tially democratic. 

Abb  yon  tired  of  hearing  about  the  little  bride 
of  Balmoral  ? how  she  married  the  other  day  the 
heir  to  a throne,  and  has  suddenly  changed  home 
and  kindred,  and  cried  bitterly  at  thought  of  it  ? 
As  if  the  (laughter  pf  a queen  should  have  no 
heart,  and  no  ties  that  a great  marriage  should 
break  1 As  if  mothers  were  not  mothers,  and  home 
home! 

And  then  for  the  dresses  and  the  flowers,  let  us 
not  laugh  so  scornfully  at  Jenkins — we  who  read 
so  eagerly  what  he  tells  us — we  who  have  nour- 
ished a race  of  Jenkinses — we,  who  if  we  wear  a 
pretty  dress  love  so  dearly  to  have  it  seen,  and  are 
so  little  offended  to  have  it  talked  of! 


It  is  easy  to  sneer,  and  say “ twaddle !” — it  looks 
dignified  in  small  circles;  but  yet  we  i( subscribe 
for  the  papers.” 

If  we  had  no  weaker  and  less  worthy  brides  than 
Victoria’s  daughter  at  home,  we  might  have  cause 
to  be  thankful.  Putting  aside  the  Honiton  and  the 
jewels,  how  many  of  our  young  ladies  of  a certain 
age  (who  have  the  means  in  their  hands)  are  good 
horse-women,  good  botanists,  good  sketchers,  equal 
to  a three  hours’  tramp  over  the  hills — not  afraid 
of  the  morning  or  morning  dews  ? 

And  this  brings  up  the  whole  story  of  that  pain- 
ful lack,  belonging  to  our  girls,  of  a good  physique — 
which  implies  not  mere  brawn  and  muscle,  but  the 
resolution,  the  energy,  the  courage,  the  system 
which  go  to  form  them ; nor  only  this,  but  glow- 
ing cheeks,  sparkling  eyes,  full  figures,  and  light 
hearts ! 

Why  will  not  our  strong-minded  women,  who 
are  over-eager  for  balloting  and  for  abolishing  slav- 
ery, turn  their  genius  to  an  encouragement  of  those 
capital  tastes  which  would  develop  healthy,  hearty, 
honest,  resolute  girls,  who,  with  the  substratum 
of  muscular  energy,  and  the  adornments  of  Nature’s 
color,  might  sum  up  their  ballots  by  scores  ? So 
long  as  our  girls  grow  up  into  thin,  painted,  deli- 
cate shadows  of  women,  there  will  be  no  fulcrum 
for  any  moral  lever  which  the  strong-minded  may 
conceive. 

Moral  purpose  is  a grand  thing,  but  it  wants  a 
strong  body  to  make  leverage  good — else  God 
would  have  made  women  angels. 

But  you  know  they  are  not,  madame ! There, 
fore  make  them  perfectly-developed  women  first; 
after  that,  the  angel  comes. 

— This  little  sermon  out  of  the  brown  cheeks  and 
the  peasant  face  (if  you  will)  of  Victoria’s  eldest ! 


(fiiihr'H  Brum 

"FREQUENTLY  we  have  had  occasion  to  express 
J.  our  thanks  to  the  clergy  who  contribute  to  the 
Drawer.  Amusing  incidents  often  fall  in  their 
way,  and  they  can  not  make  a better  use  of  them 
than  to  send  them  here.  A clerical  .correspondent 
in  a distant  State  writes  to  us  that  an  original 
love-letter  has  recently  come  into  his  possession, 
and  he  is  right  in  supposing  that  others  will  be  as 
much  entertained  with  its  perusal  as  he  has  been. 
On  his  account,  therefore,  as  well  as  for  our  read- 
ers, we  shall  copy  verbatim,  literatim,  et  punctuatim , 
the  original  as  received : 

Ml?*  E.  8.  pardon  my  audaslty  of  interrogating  you  on 
the  all  important  snpeJecke  of  mattimony  Deare  Miss 
if  you  knew  ,the  love  that  I barber  in  my  breaste  fore  you 
yon  wonlde  not  be  made  ,with  me  bate  I thro  lights  I 
hade  loved  before  I saw  bute  I wase  mistaken  You  are 
the  puttiest  and  the  hamsomest  young  lady  I have  mete 
withe  in  my  travola  Miss  E I wouid  have  not  writen  to 
you  bute  I have  bine  to  see  you  dide  not  gete  to  taulke 
to  you  by  our  selves,  I do  not  dope  without  dremeing 
about  yon  yon  are  my  stoudy  in  day  O that  you  did 
now  how  I love  you  there  is  no  time  Miss  E when  con- 
scious thrilling  Cords  of  love  and  friendship  give  such 
delights  as  in  the  Pensive  hour  of  whate  our  calls  Phi- 
losoPhic  melancholy  the  world  in  some  degree  Perhaps 
condemned  by  themselves  they  feel  the  full  enjoyment 
of  ardent  love  delicate  tender  endearments  mutual  esteem 
and  mutual  Reliance 

in  this  light  I have  often  admired  mairiag  life  O there 
is  nothing  Conld  give  me  more  haPiness  if  I Collide  call 
you  mine  bate  if  to  the  Contrary  this  world  will  be  hell 
I fore  got  I oute  to  aske  your  permladone  please  write  to 
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me  as  soone  as  you  gete  this  excuse  my  bad  wrlteing  and 
bad  spooling  I come  to  a close 
Remain  your  best  lover  until  death 

The  Rev.  Peter  Sharp,  of  Michigan,  was  once  a 
member  of  the  Ohio  Annual  Conference.  At  one 
of  their  sittings  a brother  had  been  tried  for  heresy, 
and,  finally,  the  charges  were  considered  proved, 
and  he  was  duly  convicted.  The  members  sat  si- 
lent, perhaps  revolving  in  their  own  minds  what 
punishment  ought  to  be  meted  out  to  this  erring 
brother,  who  did  not  understand  the  Book  just  ex- 
actly as  they  did.  At  length  the  presiding  bishop 
asked, 

44  What  will  the  Conference  do  with  the  broth- 
er?” 

Up  rose  Peter  Sharp,  and,  with  great  gravity, 
said,  44  I move  that  he  be  burned  at  the  stake.” 

The  motion  was  a strong  one,  and  it  brought  into 
such  a glaring  light  the  folly  of  punishing  men  for 
errors  of  judgment,  that  the  Conference  made  the 
sentence  as  gentle  as  they  possibly  could. 


Deacon  Brown  is  not  a deacon,  but  as  odd  a 
specimen  of  the  genus  homo  as  you  may  meet  in  a 
day’s  travel — part  peddler,  part  preacher,  holding 
forth  occasionally  on  the  Sabbath  in  the  village 
churches  round  about ; belonging  to  no  religious 
sect  in  particular,  not  so  much  “varsed  in  larnin 
as  in  human  natur,”  and  conceded  to  be  44  some” 
at  a bargain ; in  fact,  owing  to  his  trading  pecu- 
liarities, many  have  come  out  second  best  in  their 
dealings  with  him.  It  so  happened  the  Deacon 
was  in  search  of  a tenement,  and  hearing  of  one  to 
let  belonging  to  Mr.  Rogers — who,  by-the-way, 
was  pretty  well  acquainted  with  the  Deacon’s  tac- 
tics-called on  him.  After  some  conversation  on 
the  subject,  Rogers  agreed  to  let  him  the  premises, 
on  the  condition,  however,  that  the  Deacon  should 
pay  the  rent  at  the  end  of  the  quarter,  or  else  move ; 
to  which  he  agreed,  and  moved  in  accordingly. 
Time  passed  on,  the  rent  was  over-due,  and  Rog- 
ers thought  it  time  to  call  on  his  tenant  for  the 
same ; which  he  did,  reminding  him  at  the  same 
time  of  the  agreement,  and  presenting  his  bill. 
The  Deacon  ran  his  eye  over  the  same,  and  remark- 
ed, 44  A bargin’s  a bargin,  Squire,  honor  bright ! 
I’m  rather  short  of  money,  but  7 ’//  move and  move 
he  did, 44  cordin  to  greement,”  leaving  Rogers  mi- 
nus the  quarter’s  rent. 

Squire  Ford,  who  held  a bill  long  past  due 
against'  the  same  Deacon,  which  had  been  present- 
ed time  and  time  again  for  payment,  but  without 
success,  finally  met  him  in  the  street,  and  threat- 
ened to  sue  the  bill  unless  settled  forthwith.  The 
Deacon,  however,  coolly  walked  off  muttering, 
44 Well,  Squire,  if  you  get  the  money  before  I do, 
I hope  you’ll  let  me  know  it.”  Now  Squire  Ford 
is  part  owner  as  well  as  agent  of  a packet  plying 
between  this  and  the  good  city  of  York,  carrying 
for  the  most  part  farmers’  produce  and  such  like. 
Deacon  Brown,  not  being  aware  that  Ford  was  the 
agent  of  said  packet,  and  haring  a quantity  of 
vegetables  to  send  to  market,  placed  them  on 
board  in  the  captain’s  care,  to  be  disposed  of  on  his 
arrival  at  the  city.  In  due  time  the  same  were 
sold,  aud  on  his  return,  the  captain,  as  customary, 
placed  the  proceeds  in  Squire  Ford’s  hands,  as 
agent  for  the  packet.  The  next  day  the  Squire 
meeting  the  Deacon  in  the  street,  sccosted  him 
with,-44  Well,  Deacon,  I’ve  got  the  amount  of  my 


bill,  and  thought  I’d  tell  you  of  it.”  The  Deacon, 
aware  that  he  had  found  his  match,  acknowledged 
the  corn,  and  requested  the  Squire  to  keep  dark 
about  the  matter : but  the  story  leaked  out  after 
a while,  and  it  was  many  a day  ere  the  Deacon 
heard  the  last  of  that  bill. 


Wilson  and  Phinney  are  the  leading  members 
of  the  Washington  County  bar.  Sitting  opposite 
one  another  at  dinner-table— they  are  always  op- 
posite in  practice  at  the  bar  in  the  Court-house, 
and  agreed  as  to  the  bar  in  the  hotel — Wilson  was 
describing  the  effects  of  a speech  he  made  a few 
nights  before  in  a great  political  meeting  in  the  vil- 
lage where  Phinney  resides. 

44  Indeed,”  said  he,  44 1 never  saw  the  people  so 
filled  with  enthusiasm !” 

44  Filled  with  what  ?”  cried  Phinney. 

44  With  enthusiasm,”  repeated  Wilson. 

44  Oh,  ah  I”  says  Phinney,  44 1 understand ; but 
I never  heard  it  called  by  that  name  before ; we 
call  it  rum  !” 

The  names  of  Jones,  Brown,  and  Smith  are  oft- 
en used  as  fictitious  names ; so  common  are  they, 
that  when  one  is  mentioned  it  is  fair  to  suppose  that 
man  in  general,  and  nobody  in  particular,  is  re- 
ferred to. 

44  In  one  of  the  Southwestern  States,  a short  time 
since,”  writes  a friend,  44the  Rev.  Dr.  Hanson  was 
addressing  a large  congregation,  and  asking  a con- 
tribution for  the  missionary  cause.  He  argued  that 
every  man  should  give  according  to  his  means,  and 
to  illustrate,  he  said : 

4 4 4 Now,  there  is  Colonel  Smith,  with  a hundred 
thousand  dollars,  and  raising  a hundred  bales  of 
cotton  every  year.  He  ought  to  give  a hundred 
dollars  at  least.* 

44  It  so  happened  that  there  was  a Colonel  Smith 
in  the  house ; and  as  soon  as  the  sermon  was  fin- 
I ished  and  the  collection  begun,  he  rose  and  said 

I he  would  give  the  hundred  dollars  cheerfully  if  the 
reverend  gentleman  would  correct  that  statement 
about  the  cotton,  as  he  didn’t  raise  but  half  the 
amount  mentioned.” 

A farmer  in  the  old  country  by  the  name  of 
M4Natt  had  some  fine  sheep  stolen  one  night,  and 
immediately  sent  handbills  throughout  the  neigh- 
borhood, offering  a reward  as  usual  in  such  cases. 
One  morning  there  was  discovered  on  one  of  them 
the  following  lines : 

“Mr.  M'Natt, 

Your  cheep  were  very  fat. 

I thank  your  good  graac  for  that 
Out  of  three  score  and  seven, 

I took  but  eleven. 

You  may  thank  me  for  that 
If  you  knew  me,  for  the  favor 
You’d  hang  me  for  my  labor, 

But  Til  take  care  of  you  for  that” 

A charmino  correspondent  in  the  Green  Mount- 
ain State  sends  44  more  last  words”  of  that  rascally 
old  Quaker,  Wing  Rogers.  She  says : 

44 1 noticed  in  the  December  Drawer  several  an- 
ecdotes of  the  old  Quaker,  Wing  Rogers,  and,  liv- 
! ing  in  the  neighborhood  where  lie  was  well  known, 

I I have  collected  a few  remembrances  of  the  eccen- 
I trie  man,  which  I forward. 

44  It  was  while  his  third  wife  was  living,  I think, 
I that  he  used  to  go  to  meeting  on  the  trundle-bed. 

' He  would  get  out  that  family  fixture,  attach  a 
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stoat  pair  of  cattle,  take  his  family  on  board,  and 
start  off,  much  to  the  mortification  of  his  wife,  and 
the  merriment  of  the  spectators. 

41  He  employed  a man  to  assist  him  in  logging. 
The  hired  man  drove  the  team  while  Wing  was 
busy  with  a lever  rolling  logs,  and  sometimes  got 
in  the  way  of  the  team.  Of  course  the  man  would 
stop  to  allow  his  employer  a chance  to  save  himself. 
This  did  not  please  Wing,  it  was  a waste  of  time ; 
so  he  ordered  his  help  to  drive  on,  and  he  would 
take  care  of  himself.  He  obeyed,  and  before  long 
the  old  Quaker  found  himself  flat  on  the  ground 
with  a log  rolling  over  him.  The  consequence  was, 
a broken  leg  and  three  months  on  his  back ; but, 
said  the  sufferer,  4 Gideon,  thee  wasn’t  to  blame ; 
thee  did  just  as  I told  thee.’ 

41  His  astonishing  avarice  sometimes  got  him 
into  difficulty.  Being  on  the  road  one  day,  and 
meeting  a stranger,  he  told  a pitiful  tale  of  poverty 
and  suffering,  and  finished  by  asking  alms.  His 
shabby  habiliments  seemed  to  verify  the  story,  and 
the  stranger  being  strangely  benevolent,  gave  him 
several  dollars.  The  pretended  sufferer  then  pass- 
ed on ; but  in  the  evening  called  at  a tavern  not 
far  from  his  residence.  By  the  stove  sat  the  be- 
nevolent stranger.  Several  of  Wing’s  debtors  ac- 
costed him  as  soon  as  he  entered,  assuring  him  they 
would  pay  as  soou  as  possible. 

44  Of  course  he  was  recognized  by  the  stranger, 
who  forced  him  to  return  his  money  and  foot  his 
hotel  bill  besides. 

44  On  one  occasion  he  attempted  to  play  the  same 
game  in  Vergennes,  but  was  recognized  by  some 
acquaintance,  and  received  a severe  flogging. 

44  It  was,  I think,  the  last  of  his  four  wives  who 
proved  herself  his  equal,  and  paid  him  in  his  own 
coin.  One  day  he  went  out,  turned  the  cows  into 
the  meadow,  and  returning,  addressed  his  wife, 
4 My  dear,  the  cows  are  all  in  the  meadow ; I want 
thee  should  go  and  drive  them  out.'  She  started 
at  once  like  a dutiful  wife,  and  opening  the  bars 
between  the  meadow  and  the  corn-field,  hurried  the 
cows  through,  and  then  returned,  saying,  4 My 
dear,  the  cows  are  in  the  corn-field ; 1 want  thee 
should  drive  them  out.’  This  was  too  much  for 
Wing’s  acquisitiveness,  and  he  drove  them  back  to 
the  pasture  at  once. 

44  His  wife  bought  a cheap  set  of  dishes,  which 
were  set  out  on  the  table  when  he  came  in.  He 
knew  they  did  not  cost  much,  and  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  teach  his  better  half  not  to  make  purchases 
without  his  knowledge  or  consent,  so  he  deliberate- 
ly kicked  them  over.  She  said  nothing,  but  qui- 
etly cleared  away  the  broken  crockery,  and  next 
day  brought  home  a more  expensive  set,  which  she 
spread  on  the  table  as  before. 

44  These  were  smashed  also.  Wife  cleared  away 
the  fragments  without  a frown,  and  next  day 
brought  home  a costly  set  of  china,  and  the  third 
time  set  out  the  table.  Her  husband  surveyed 
them  with  a troubled  countenance,  and  muttering 
4 It  won’t  do ; they  cost  too  much,’  he  went  to  the 
merchant  and  forbade  his  trusting  his  wife.  He 
had  hardly  got  homo  again  when  a writ  was  served 
on  him,  and  he  was  obliged  to  fork  over  the  money 
for  the  three  sets  of  dishes.” 

A religious  paper  in  the  Sonthwest,  the  New 
Orleans  Christian  Advocate,  Rev.  H.  N.  M4Tyeire, 
editor,  states,  that  44  A presiding  elder  in  Walker 
County,  Alabama  [he  told  us  this  himself],  was 
examining  an  applioant  for  preaching  license— one 


who  felt  ambitious  at  ’splaining  and  ’epounding  the 
Scriptures — 4 Brother,’  said  our  friend,  the  presid- 
ing elder,  4 are  you  a Unitarian  or  a Trinitarian  ?' 

44  After  studying  a while,  repeating  in  under-tone, 
4 U-n-i-t-a-r-i-a-n — T -r-i-n-i-t~a-r-i-a-n — Un — ' the 
applicant  answered,  4 Well,  I always  voted  the 
Union  ticket,  and  I’m  a Union  man;  so,  I reckon 
I’m  a Unitarian.' 

41  The  Quarterly  Conference  didn’t  think  it  a S'fe 
case;  though  the  brother  is  on  hand,  on  election 
days,  for  saving  the  Union.” 


The  same  paper  records  the  narrow  escape  of 
Bishop  Capers's  Catechism  from  being  annihilated 
by  a Hard-Shell  opponent  in  Russell  County,  Ala- 
bama: 

44  That  excellent  missionary,  Brother , was 

teaching  the  colored  people  out  of  Catechism  No.  1 
— teaching  them  at  the  plantations  and  at  Andrew 
Chapel — a good  work,  which  he  did  well,  and  the 
people  appreciated  it.  We  say  the  people — not  all, 
however.  A Hard-Shell  Baptist  preacher,  Elder 

W , got  wind  of  strange  doctrine,  and  raised 

the  alarm.  He  made  an  appointment,  and  the 
Methodists  (as  they  always  do)  gave  him  the  use 
of  their  chapel  to  use  up  the  Catechism.  The  elder 
took  it  into  the  pulpit  and  hammered  it  well,  espe- 
cially on  the  fleshly  revelations. 

44  Several  of  the  Methodists  were  on  hand.  Sis- 
ter G spiritedly  declared  that  her  mind  was 

not  changed  at  all.  The  missionaries  should  still 
teach  her  servants  out  of  the  Catechism,  if  they 
would.  But  the  elder  had  things  his  own  way 

against  the  Catechism  until  Brother  B , seated 

away  back,  a wide-awake  and  very  shrewd  man, 
Bpoke  out : 

44  4 Sir,  do  you  know  that  you  are  speaking  and 
inveighing  against  the  laws  of  your  country  ? You 
have  read  the  title-page  of  the  Catechism;  now 
read  what’s  on  the  other  side  of  that  leaf,  if  you 
please.' 

“Reads:  4 Entered  according  to  Act  of  Con- 
gress, in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1847,  by  John  Early.' 

4 There,'  continued  B , who  saw  the  confusion 

and  dismay  of  the  elder,  and  followed  up  his  ad- 
vantage before  the  congregation, 4 you  see  that  book 
has  passed  both  Houses  of  Congress , and  been  duly 
authorized,  and  here  you  are  trying  to  raise  up  the 
people  against  it.1 

44  The  elder  felt  his  position  an  awkward  one  for 
a good  citizen— gave  it  up— the  Catechism  was  vic- 
torious ! It  was  a paper  bullet,  but  brought  down 
the  game. 

44  Afterward  B—  was  complimented,  in  com- 
pany of  friends,  on  having  found  an  argument 
which,  though  no  argument  at  all,  fitted  the  cali- 
bre of  his  antagonist,  and  saved  the  case.  4 Hush ! 
now,'  said  he,  imploringly ; 4 1 really  thought  at 
the  time  it  was  a sound  argument,  and  that  both 
Houses  of  Congress  had  approved  the  Catechism.'  ” 


NEW  BOOTS. 

“Thmb  boots  were  never  made  for  me. 
They  are  too  short  b y half; 

I want  them  long  enough,  d’ye  see, 

To  cover  all  the  call” 

44  Why,  Sir,*  said  Last,  with  stifled  laugh, 
“To  alter  them  Fll  try; 

Bat  if  they  cover  all  the  call 
They  must  be  six  feet  high.” 


A genius  in  Ohio,  who  has  a fancy  for  words 
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in  the  right  place,  has  recently  been  visited  with 
several  specimens  of  the  possessive  case  so  carious 
that  he  sends  them  to  the  Drawer  for  the  use  of 
teachers. 

“ 1.  In  traveling  the  other  day  with  a friend  we 
met  a man  on  horseback,  and  as  my  friend  knew 
him,  he  gave  me  some  facts  in  his  history.  Shortly 
afterward  we  came  to  a fine  house  and  grounds, 
and  my  companion  remarked,  4 This  is  the  man  we 
met  on  horseback’s  house.*  ” 

44  2.  My  mother  had  a young  woman  sewing  for 
her.  The  interesting  topic  of  chilblains  being  un- 
der discussion,  the  seamstress  remarked,  4 The  girl 
that  lives  at  Mrs.  Johnson’s  heels’  are  frozen.’  ” 

44  8.  My  tenant,  Billy  Dixon,  justly  boasts  of  a 
very  fine  horse  that  he  owns,  which  was  raised  by 
old  Sammy  Briggs,  a great  man  for  raising  fine 
horses,  and  who  had  the  misfortune  to  be  killed  by 
lightning.  I remarked  to  Billy  one  day,  4 That’s 
a fine  horse  of  yours ; of  what  stock  is  he  ?’  Billy 
replied,  4 This  horse  is  old  Sammy  Briggs  who  got 
killed  by  the  thunder’s  best  breed.’  ” 

Lizzie  Maple  sends  to  the  Drawer  these  very 
neat  lines: 

I CAN  NOT  FORGET. 

“Oh,  thy  dork  eye  gleameth  brightly, 

And  thy  footstep  gpringeth  lightly. 

When  it  comes  to  meet  me  here; 

And  thy  low  soft  whisper  f&lleth. 

As  the  gentle  dew  deacendeth. 

To  the  drooping  flower;  it  bringeth 
Sweet  music  to  my  ear. 

The  pleading  love-light  dancing. 

In  thy  dark  eye  sadly  glancing. 

Would  melt  my  heart  of  stone; 

And  thy  proud  form  bowed  before  me, 

Asking  only  that  I love  thee. 

Had  its  labor  nearly  done ; 

But  a pale  lace  ever  gleameth. 

And  a blue  eye  ever  streametb. 

With  the  holy  rain  of  tears ; 

And  a low,  sad  voice  is  breathing 
Ever  in  my  ears, 

‘Thou  didst  pledge  thy  love  undying 
Through  all  coming  years;* 

And  that  pale  face  ever  rising 
Between  thyself  and  me. 

And  those  blue  eyes  ever  beaming 
With  their  holy  rain-drops  streaming, 

Draw  away  my  heart  from  thee. 

Go  I thy  love  with  thee  remaining, 

Ask  not  love  of  mel’* 

The  following  article  was  copied  from  a news- 
paper in  1800,  where  it  stood  without  reference  to 
its  author  or  origin.  It  sounds  like  Peter  Pindar, 
or,  perhaps,  more  like  George  Colman ; but  I am  not 
able  to  find  it  in  the  acknowledged  works  of  either. 
Does  the  Drawer  contain  the  author’s  name? 

[The  Drawer  would  not  dare  to  know  what  our 
contributor  does  not.  May  he  live  a thousand 
years,  and  always  remember  the  Drawer!] 

THE  FORCE  OF  HABIT. 

Habits  are  stubborn  things; 

And,  by  the  time  a man  Is  turned  of  forty, 

His  ruling  passion's  grown  so  naughty 
There  is  no  clipping  of  its  wings. 

This  troth  will  best  be  shown 

By  a familiar  instance  of  our  own. 

Dick  Strype 

Was  a dear  friend,  and  lover  of  the  pipe ; 

He  used  to  say,  “One  pipe  of  Kirk  man’s  best 

Gave  life  a seek" 


To  him  ’twai  meat  and  drink,  and  physic, 

To  see  the  friendly  vapor 
Cnrl  round  his  midnight  taper. 

And  the  black  fume 
Clothe  all  the  room 

In  clouds  as  dark  as  science  metaphysic. 

I So  still  he  smoked  and  drank,  and  cracked  his  joke ; 
And,  had  he  single  tarried. 

He  might  have  smoked,  and  still  grown  old  In  smoke. 
But — Richard  married. 

His  wife  was  one  who  carried 
The  cleanly  virtues  almost  to  a vice. 

She  was  so  nice; 

And,  thrice  a week,  above,  below, 

The  house  was  scoured  from  top  to  toe. 

And  all  the  floors  were  rubbed  so  bright 
Tou  dared  not  walk  upright, 

For  fear  of  sliding; 

But  that  she  took  a pride  in. 

Of  all  things  else,  Rebecca  Strype 
Could  least  endure  a pipe; 

She  railed  upon  the  filthy  herb,  tobacco; 

Protested  that  the  noisome  vapor 

Had  spoiled  her  best  chintz  curtains  «and  the  paper, 

And  cost  her  many  a pound  in  stucco: 

And  then  she  quoted  old  King  James,  who  saith 
“Tobacco  is  the  Devil’s  breath.’' 

When  wives  will  govern,  husbands  must  obey; 

For  many  a day 

Dick  mourned,  and  mimed  hia  favorite  tobacco. 

And  cursed  Rebecca. 

At  length  the  day  approached  his  wife  must  die. 
Imagine  now  the  doleful  cry 
Of  female  friends,  and  aunts,  and  cousins, 

Who  to  the  ftmerol  came  by  dozens: 

The  undertakers,  men  and  mutes, 

Stood  at  the  gate  in  sable  suits. 

With  doleful  looks, 

Just  like  so  many  melancholy  rooks. 

Now  cakes  and  wine  are  handed  round : 

Folks  sigh  and  drink,  and  drink  and  sigh. 

For  grief  makes  people  dry : 

But  Dick  is  missing,  nowhere  to  be  found; 

Above,  below,  about 

They  searched  the  house  throughout, 

Each  hall  and  secret  entry, 

Quite  from  the  garret  to  the  pantry, 

In  every  cupboard,  corner,  nook,  and  thel£ 

And  all  concluded  he  had  banged  himself 

At  last  they  found  him— Reader,  guess  you  where  ? 

'Twill  make  you  stare ; — 

Perched  on  Rebecca’s  coffin,  at  hia  rest. 

Smoking  a pipe  of  Kirk  man's  best! 

The  following  morsels  of  wit  have  been  often 
published  in  plain  prose,  but  in  rhyme  they  are  less 
familiar.  If  they  secure  a passage  through  the 
Drawer  they  may  appear  as  good  as  new: 

As  two  Divines,  their  ambling  steeds  bestriding, 

In  merry  mood  o’er  Boston  Neck  were  riding. 

At  length  a simple  structure  met  their  sight. 

From  which  the  felon  takes  his  hempen  flight, 

When,  sailor-like,  he  squares  accounts  with  hope. 

His  all  depending  on  a single  rope. 

“Ah!  where,  my  friend,”  cried  one,  “where  now  were 
you. 

Had  yonder  gallows  been  allowed  its  doer* 

“ Where  r Mid  the  other,  in  sarcastic  tone, 

“ Why  where,  hut  riding  into  town  alone  I” 


OMENS. 

To  Cato  once  a frightened  Roman  flew — 

The  night  before  a rat  had  gnawed  hia  shoe— 
Terrible  omen  by  the  gods  decreed: 

“ Cheer  up,  my  friend,”  said  Cato,  “mind  not  that ; 
Though  if,  instead,  your  shoe  had  gnawed  the  rat. 

It  would  have  been  a fearftil  rign  indeed!” 

Dr.  Wallace  writes  to  the  Drawer  end  relates 
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the  following  as  having  recently  occurred  in  his 
practice  as  a physician,  in  which  of  the  States  we 
do  not  care  to  say : 

44  Not  long  since  I called  to  see  a patient  at  the 
house  of  Mr.  Peter  Johnson.  He  was  absent,  but 
his  wife  was  at  home  and  received  me  kindly ; it 
was  my  first  visit  here,  and  I had  not  been  long  in 
the  region.  4 Dr.  Wallace  f she  said, 4 1 am  mighty 
glad  to  see  you.  Our  fathers  fit  together  in  the 
old  regulater  war,  and  I shall  never  forget  the  son g 
the  poet  writ  on  your  father’s  death.  It  begins, 
you  know, 

414  Scots  who  have  with  Wallace  bled  I 
Scots  whom  Brutus  often  led  I* 

11  Of  course,  I did  not  deny  the  reminiscences, 
and  a model  friendship  has  been  established.” 


A Philadelphia  lawyer  sends  the  following 
capital  thing — an  instance  of  a goose  escaping  a 
plucking,  the  only  instance  of  the  kind  on  record. 
Will  it  become  a precedent  in  the  profession  ? 

“Mr.  Alston,  a rich  old  gentleman  residing  in 
one  of  the  interior  counties  of  this  State,  had  some 
trouble  with  a neighbor  who  lived  in  the  adjoining 
county,  and  having  applied  to  his  lawyer  for  advice 
found  that  he  must  commence  suit  in  the  county 
in  which  his  neighbor  resided.  In  order  to  facili- 
tate his  movements,  his  friend,  the  lawyer,  gave 
him  a letter  of  introduction  to  a brother  chip  prac- 
ticing at  D , the  county  town,  where  the  suit 

had  to  be  brought.  One  fine  morning  Mr.  Alston 
rose  with  the  lark,  and,  mounting  his  horse,  rode 

to  D , which  was  within  an  easy  hour’s  ride. 

He  found  the  attorney  at  his  office  and  handed  him 
the  letter.  While  the  letter  was  being  read  the 
attorney  was  summoned  to  breakfast.  Excusing 
himself  to  Mr.  A.  for  a few  minutes,  he  laid  down 
the  letter  on  his  table  and  retired.  During  his  ab- 
sence, Mr.  A.  felt  curious  to  know  what  his  law- 
yer had  said  about  his  case.  He  approached  the 
table,  picked  up  the  letter,  read  it  through  to  the 
P.S.,  which  was  as  follows : 

44  4 Mr.  A.  is  a fat  goose,  pluck  him  well.’ 

“Mr.  Alston  was  quick  enough  to  seize  a pen 
and  to  add, 

“ 4 P.S.  No.  2.  The  goose  has  down,  feathers 
and  all.’ 

“ And  hastening  from  the  office,  mounted  his 
horse,  rode  home,  settled  the  case,  and  has  never 
troubled  a lawyer  since.” 


The  State  of  Maine*,  and  Bangor,  the  seat  of  a 
school  for  the  education  of  Ministers,  is  responsible 
for  the  following : 

“ Young  Penuel  Gray  was  determined  to  be  a 
minister.  His  father  let  him  go  to  the  Academy 
to  pick  up  some  Latin  and  Greek,  for  the  boy  was 
a man  now,  and  would  go  to  the  Theological  Sem- 
inary, and  skip  College.  At  the  Academy  he  Was 
learning  English  grammar,  and  the  class  were 
parsing  in  Pope’s  Essay  on  Man.  Penuel  refused 
to  touch  the  book  or  parse  in  it.  He  was  very  de- 
cided, and  when  the  reason  for  his  obstinacy  was 
demanded,  he  said,  with  great  spirit,  4 1 guess  I 
know ; that  are  Pope’s  the  biggest  old  tyrant  that 
ever  sot  onto  a throne.’ 

Poor  Penuel  had  got  the  little  man  of  Twicken- 
ham mixed  up  with  the  Pope  of  Rome,  and  wouldn’t 
have  any  thing  to  do  with  him,  not  a bit  of  it. 

Mr.  Braxdttoddy’s  three  reasons  for  not 
drinking  are  very  characteristic  of  that  gentleman. 


44  Take  something  to  drink  ?”  said  his  friend  to 
him  one  day. 

44  No,  thank  you,”  replied  Mr.  B. 

“No!  why  not?”  inquired  his  friend  in  great 
amazement.  * 

44  In  the  first  place,”  returned  Mr.  Brandytoddy, 
“I  am  Secretary  of  a Temperance  Society  that 
meets  to-day,  and  I must  preserve  my  temperance 
character.  In  the  second  place,  this  is  the  anni- 
versary of  my  father’s  death,  and  out  of  respect  to 
him  I have  promised  never  to  drink  on  this  day. 
And  in  the  third  place,  I have  just  taken  some- 
thing.” 

Our  Rhode  Island  friend  tells  a very  amusing 
story  of  a Connecticut  lady  living  just  over  the 
line.  She  is  the  notable  wife  of  Colonel  Wilson, 
a wealthy  farmer,  and  though  the  Colonel  devotes 
a reasonable  share  of  his  time  to  the  farm,  his  wife 
is  the  chief  manager  of  the  stock,  and  is  specially 
enthusiastic  in  the  matter  of  sheep.  She  attends 
to  the  wool,  and  being  a good  judge  of  the  article, 
has  imported  stock  to  improve  the  breed,  and  un- 
derstands all  about  South  Downs  and  Merinos  and 
the  most  choice  varieties.  She  has  also  made  much 
use  of  cotton-wool,  and  had  long  been  annoyed  at 
the  necessity  of  purchasing  it,  as  none  of  her  sheep 
yielded  the  article.  Captain  Hanson  was  going 
to  Europe ; he  was  a friend  of  hers,  and  had  an  eye 
upon  her  daughter  and  the  flocks  w ithal.  He  of- 
fered to  serve  Mrs.  Wilson  in  the  matter  of  stock, 
if  she  wished  him  to  do  so,  while  he  was  abroad. 

44 So  you  can,”  said  Mrs.  Wilson;  44 you  can 
serve  me  greatly.” 

44  And  that  I shall  be  most  happy  to  do,”  said  the 
gallant  Captain. 

44  Well,  Captain,”  continued  the  good  woman, 

44 1 want  you  to  get  me  a cotton-ram,  that  I may 
raise  this  new  wool.” 

44  Certainly,”  said  the  Captain ; 44  have  you  any 
choice  about  the  color  ?” 

44  Well,  I should  prefer  a blue  one,  to  save  the 
trouble  of  dyeing  it.” 

The  Captain  promised  to  do  his  best,  but  was 
obliged  to  write  to  the  Colonel  from  old  England 
that  the  cotton  stock  was  very  nearly  the  same  os 
South  Downs  and  was  plenty  Down  South. 


Some  rogues  broke  into  a store  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Stonington,  Connecticut,  the  keeper  of  which 
was  well  known  for  the  extravagant  prices  he  put 
upon  his  goods.  Having  no  rival  in  the  vicinity,  he 
charged  up  most  abominably.  The  rogues  pitched 
every  thing  about,  but  did  not  appear  to  have  car- 
ried any  goods  away;  and  the  owner  found  the 
following  apologetic  note  on  his  counter  in  the 
morning : 

44  Dear  Sir, — We  entered  your  store  last  night 
for  the  purpose  of  making  a haul,  but  we  find  your 
goods  marked  so  confoundedly  high  we  thought  we 
could  not  afford  to  take  any  thing. 

“Yours,  respectfully, 

“A  few  of  us.” 


44  Your  story,  In  a late  Number,  of  the  ship- 
builder who  was  to  be  considered  in  the  settlement, 
reminds  me  of  an  old  neighbor  of  mine  named 
Smith — you’ve  heard  of  Smith — who  made  a bar- 
gain with  a farmer  in  the  neighborhood  to  do  up 
his  chores  and  small  jobs  pbout  the  farm  when  not 
elsewhere  engaged,  the  farmer  promising  to  pay 
him  what  was  right  at  the  end  of  the  season.  On 
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footing  the  liooks,  and  deducting  the  pork,  pota- 
toes, etc.,  had  by  Smith,  a very  small  balance  in- 
deed was  found  due,  and  he  vented  his  indignation 
in  terms  unusual  among  polite  people,  closing  off 
' by  saying  he  would  be  hanged  if  he  ever  worked 
for  what  was  right  again.” 

A Boston  friend  writes  to  us  that  he  copied  the 
Epitaph  l>elow  from  a stone  in  the  cemetery  at  Rox- 
bury,  Massachusetts,  and  sends  it  as  one  of  the  cu- 
riosities of  “ Old  Mortality”  literature. 

ELISABETIIA 
BALD NCR: 

dead  26tOB  August 

old  1848  3.  F. 

HiNUETTE  BALD 
old  NER:  1 F.  8.  M. 

dead.  30tan  Aug1. 

1848 

“Weep  not  for  her  the  bitter  tear, 

Nor  give  thy  heart  to  vain  regret; 

'Tis  but  the  casket  that  lies  here, 

Tho  gem  that  filled  it  sparkles  yet" 

Ax  Ohio  correspondent  regales  the  Drawer  with 
a last  fall’s  pleasantry  in  that  State  that  eecaped 
our  notice  at  the  time  of  its  occurrence : 

‘‘Governor  Chase  issued  his  proclamation  ap- 
pointing a Thanksgiving  Day.  To  make  sure  of 
being  right  on  the  subject  in  hand,  the  Governor 
composed  his  proclamation  almost  exclusively  of 
passages  from  the  Bible,  which  he  did  not  desig- 
nate as  quotations,  presuming  that  every  one  would 
recognize  them  and  admire  the  fitness  of  the  words 
as  well  as  his  taste  in  their  selection.  A learned 
editor  of  a Democratic  paper  (the  Governor  is  on 
the  other  side)  pounced  upon  the  proclamation — de- 
clared that  he  had  read  it  before — couldn’t  exactly 
say  where — but  he  would  take  his  oath  that  it  was 
a downright  plagiarism  from  beginning  to  end! 
That  would  have  been  joke  enough  for  ono  while, 
at  least,  and  perhaps  longer;  but  the  next  day  the 
Republican  paper  came  out  valiantly  in  defense  of 
the  Governor,  pronounced  the  charge  false  and  li- 
belous, and  challenged  any  man  living  to  produce 
one  single  line  of  the  proclamation  that  had  ever 
been  in  print  before ! ! I A pair  of  them,  don’t  you 
think  so,  Mr.  Drawer  ?” 

We  do,  that’s  a fact. 


Here  is  ono  more  specimen  of  Indian  cunning, 
and  quite  as  good  as  any  instant  in  the  books : 

Mr.  King,  of  Camillus,  Onondaga  County,  New 
York,  had  the  misfortune  to  have  his  harness  sto- 
len; and,  pursuing  his  inquiries,  became  convinced 
that  a certain  drunken  Indian  in  the  neighborhood 
was  the  thief.  He  charged  the  Red  man  with  the 
theft,  and,  finally,  the  Indian  admitted  that  he 
knew  where  it  was.  After  much  persuasion  he 
named  the  place,  but  when  the  owner  looked  where 
it  was,  it  wasn’t  there.  Now  he  had  the  fellow 
arrested,  and  was  taking  him  off  to  jail,  when  he 
promised  to  tell  where  it  was  if  they  would  give 
him  a pint  of  whisky.  Mr.  King  gave  him  the 
liquor,  and  the  stolen  property  was  produced. 

44  Now,”  said  the  owner,  44  you  must  go  to  jail 
for  stealing.” 

44  Whaf  fur?  White  man  got  um  harness !” 

44  Yes,  but  you  stole  it,  and  must  go  to  jail.” 


“Injun  tell  old  chief  white  man  give  Injun 
whisky  ; white  man  pay  fifty  dollar !” 

This  was  a new  wrinkle.  That  was  the  law, 
sure  enough,  and  Mr.  King  had  made  himself  lia- 
ble to  the  fine  by  giving  the  Indian  the  liquor,  and 
he  told  the  fellow  to  go.  But  he  wouldn’t  go. 

“ Give  Injun  money,  he  no  tell !”  And  the  fel- 
low stuck  to  it  that  he  would  inform  ; and,  finally, 
the  white  man  had  to  hire  him  to  hold  his  tongue. 


“ The  ruling  passion  strong  in  death”  had  never 
a more  striking  illustration  than  in  the  following 
incident,  communicated  to  the  Drawer,  and  vouched 
for  by  one  of  the  most  eminent  names  in  this  city : 

“Many  New  Yorkers  remember  Major  Farlie, 
for  many  years  clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  this 
city,  his  kind  heart,  and  his  inexhaustible  fund 
of  humor.  On  his  way  from  the  City  Hall  to  his 
house  in  Dey  Street  he  slipped  on  the  ice,  and, 
falling,  broke  his  thigh.  Mortification  ensued. 
Poultices  of  fresh  yeast  were  plentifully  applied. 
He  was  a member  of  Dr.  Spring’s  church,  and  the 
good  Doctor  called  to  see  him,  and  asked  him  how 
he  felt.  The  Major,  motioning  toward  the  poul- 
ticed part,  with  a look  of  his  old  humor,  answered, 
4 Weil,  Doctor,  I think  I shall  rise  at  last .*  He  died 
six  hours  afterward ; and  no  one  doubts  of  his  an- 
ticipations being  realized.” 


The  following  Inscription  “To  a Happy  Man” 
was  copied  from  a tablet  erected  to  his  memory  in 
St.  Peter’s  Church,  Cheltenham,  England : 

THE  HAPPY  MAN 

was  born  in  the  City  of  Regeneration,  In  the  pariah  of 
Repentance  unto  Life ; was  educated  in  the  School  of 
Perseverance,  worked  at  the  trade  of  diligence,  and  some- 
times performed  acts  of  self-denial ; he  is  clothed  in  the 
plain  garb  of  Humility,  and  has  a better  suit  to  appear  in 
at  Court,  called  the  robe  of  Christ's  righteousness.  He 
breakfasts  every  moniing  on  Spiritual  prayer,  and  sups 
every  evening  on  the  same.  lie  has  meat  to  eut  which 
the  world  knows  nothing  of,  and  his  drink  is  14  the  sin- 
cere milk  of  the  word."  He  has  a large  estate  in  tbe 
Country  of  Christian  contentment,  and  his  delightful 
mansion  is  called  the  Honse  of  God.  Hia  associates  are 
the  excellent  of  the  Earth,  such  as  those  * ho  excel  in  vir- 
tue and  piety ; and  where  truth  inhabits,  there  is  he.  On 
his  life  is  written  the  law  of  kindnem,  on  his  tongue  the 
dictates  of  truth.  His  breast  is  fortified  with  the  armor 
of  Christ's  righteousness,  and  in  Ms  heart  there  is  no 
guile.  Faith  bears  a shield  before  him,  while  Mercy  pre- 
sides at  his  right  hand,  and  Justice  at  his  left.  Should 
darkness  at  any  time  envelop  his  goings,  God's  wordfe 
a lamp  unto  his  path,  and  none  of  his  steps  shall  Blide. 
Thus  he  pursues  the  noiseless  tenor  of  his  way  through 
the  wilderness  of  this  world  to  the  Celestial  Canaan, 
where  only  righteous  men  inhabit,  and  where  the  spirits 
of  just  men  made  perfect  Are  ever  with  tbe  Lord.  In  a 
word,  ho  tps  Sin  under  bis  feet,  the  world  behind  his  back, 
grace  in  his  heart,  neaven  in  his  eyes,  and  a Crown  of 
Glory  for  his  head.  Happy  is  the  life  of  such  a man, 
and  happy  is  his  death. 

To  attain  which  strive  earnestly,  work  diligently,  pray 
fervently,  persevere  to  the  end,  live  holily,  die  daily, 
watch  your  heart,  guard  your  senses,  redeem  your  time. 
Love  Christ. 

44  Mark  the  perfect  man,  and  behold  themprlght,  fer 
the  end  of  that  Man  is  peace.” 


Four  capital  stories  come  from  one  Western 
correspondent,  who  has  more  of  the  same  kind  left 
44  Judge  Moore,  who  many  years  ago  presided  in 
the  courts  of  several  of  the  western  counties  of 
Pennsylvania,  was  frequently  finding  fault  with 
the  lawyers  for  bringing  unimportant  suits  in  his 
courts.  On  one  occasion  he  thud  sharply  addressed 
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the  plaintiff's  counsel,  a young  and  hopeful  limb 
of  the  law : 

44  * Mr.  R , why  did  you  bring  this  suit  to 

court  ? Why  did  you  not  leave  it  out,  to  be  de- 
cided by  three  honest  men  of  the  neighborhood  ?' 

44 1 Yer  Honor,'  replied  R , 4 1 preferred  that 

honest  men  shouldn't  try  it.’ " 

44  Judge  Benjamin  Tappax,  at  one  time  United 
States  Senator  from  Ohio,  was  remarkable  for  two 
piercing  eyes,  whose  line  of  vision  crossed  so  close- 
ly above  the  bridge  of  their  owner's  nose  that  each 
appeared  to  be  endeavoring  to  surmount  that  obsta- 
cle to  have  a combat  with  the  other.  The  Judge 
was  holding  court  in  one  of  the  newly -organized 
counties  of  the  State  in  which  there  was  not,  as  yet, 
an)'  jail,  except  a log  stable  fitted  up  for  that  pur- 
pose. During  the  sessions  of  the  court  a 4 green 
un  from  the  country'  sat,  with  eyes  and  mouth  wide 
open,  listening  intently  to  the  proceedings.  At 
length  two  of  the  attorneys  got  into  a personal  al- 
tercation, at  which  the  Judge  reproved  them  sharp- 
ly, at  the  same  time  giving  them  such  a look  as  no 
one  with  ordinary  optics  could  command.  This 
was  decidedly  a rich  scene  for  4 green  un,'  who  in- 
stantly shouted,  4 That's  right ! give  it  to  'urn, 
gimblet  eyes !'  A burst  of  laughter  succeeded, 
and  the  Judge,  not  yet  perceiving  who  it  was  that 
had  so  offended  the  dignity  of  the  court,  looking 
out  upon  the  crowd,  called  out,  4 Who  was  that  ?* 
At  which  the  same  voice,  in  an  effeminate,  drawl- 
ing tone,  responded, 

44  4 It  was  this  'ere  old  boss.' 

“‘Sheriff,’  exclaimed  the  Judge,  4 take  that 
horse  and  put  him  in  the  stable!'  ” 

44  Hon.  Benjamin  Franklin  Wade  and  Hon. 
Joshua  Reed  Giddings  used  to  be  constant  compet- 
itors at  the  bar  in 4 old,  benighted  Ashtabula,’  their 
present  place  of  residence.  In  the  early  part  of  his 
practice  Wade  was  defending  a man  against  an  ac- 
tion of  slander,  and  after  having  concluded  a tery 
effective  speech  to  the  jury,  sat  awkwardly  leaning 
backward,  his  feet  on  the  counsel-table,  and  facing 
Giddings,  who  was  attempting  to  be  eloquent  in 
behalf  of  his  slandered  client.  Old  Gid,  as  he  was 
familiarly  called,  had  a little  smattering  of  Shak- 
speare,  and  now  determined  to  bring  that  great  au- 
thor to  his  aid.  4 Gentlemen  of  the  jury,’  said  he, 
with  much  ardor, 

4 “ He  that  steals  my  purse,  steals  trash ; 

But  he  that  robs  me  of  my  good  name — * 

Ahem !'  At  this  point,  to  his  great  discomfiture, 
Shakspeare  deserted  him.  lie  repeated— 

* 44  But  he  that  robs  me  of  my  good  name”  * — 

But  the  Bard  of  Avon,  as  if  unwilling  to  aid  either 
him  or  his  client,  proved  treacherous.  Again  he 
repeated — 

* “ But  he  that  robs  mo  of  my  good  name** ' — 
(Another  pause.)  4 Takes  that  I never  had,’  whis- 
pered Wade,  os  if  prompting  him,  and  so  distinct- 
ly as  to  be  heard  by  all  in  the  room. 

44  Amidst  the  laughter,  and  his  own  confusion, 
Giddings  brought  his  speech  to  such  a 4 lame  and 
impotent  conclusion,'  that  his  client  recovered  but 
six-and-a-fourth  cents  for  his  lost  character.” 

The  Drawer  has  the  vouchers  for  the  literal 
truth  of  the  following : 

44  In  the  town  of  T , in  the  goodly  State  of 

Connecticut,  the  legal  voters  of  a School  District 
were,  one  evening,  gathered  in  aimqal  meeting  at 


the  school-house, 4 for  choice  of  officers  for  the  year 
ensuing,  and  to  do  any  other  business  proper  to  be 
done  at  said  meeting.’  The  meeting  having  been 
organized,  and  a new  District  Clerk  duly  elected, 
it  became  a legal  necessity  that  the  clerk  should 
be  sworn  to  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  duty. 
Here  was  a dilemma ; for  no  copy  of  the  statute 
was  at  hand,  with  its  form  of  the  oath,  and  no  one 
present  was  sufficiently  familiar  with  the  science 
of  swearing  to  put  the  newly-chosen  functionary 
through  the  regular  and  requisite  course. 

44  After  much  parleying  and  no  little  persuasion, 
good  old  Deacon  Smith  undertook  the  work,  and 
finished  it  after  this  fashion.  Turning  to  the  clerk, 
who  with  uplifted  right  hand  awaited  his  commis- 
sion, the  Deacon  said : 

4 4 4 You  solemnly  swear  that  you  will  zpeak  the  truth , 
the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  tmthifur  the  year 
to  come  !'  ” 

This  world  is  so  given  to  lying,  it  would  be  a 
good  plan  to  add  tbe  Deacon’s  oath  to  the  44  quali- 
fication’’ of  every  office-holder  in  the  land. 


In  Greenmount  Cemetery  is  a marble  slab  from 
which  is  copied  for  the  Drawer  the  following  in- 
scription. The  Epitaph  tells  its  own  'quaint  but 
tender  story : 

TO  THE  MEMORY  OF 
OUB  DEAR  LITTLE  rOUNDLINO, 

JNO.  VALENTINE  WATCHMAN, 

DIED  AUGUST  1,  1853, 

AGED  7 MONTHS. 

It  was  upon  the  second  month 
Of  Eighteen  Hundrod  and  Fifty  Threo 
This  deareat  little  stranger 
Was  left  alone  with  me. 

We  were  all  sitting  happy 
By  the  cheerful  fire  bright, 

When  all  at  once  the  door-bell  rang. 

At  eight  o'clock  at  night 

We  took  him  in  and  clothed  him  well. 

And  watched  him  day  and  night, 

Until  our  blessed  Lord  thought  fit 
To  take  him  from  our  tight 

By  hla  tender  age,  anxiety,  and  care, 

And  finding  him  upon  onr  step. 

Made  him  to  us  so  dear. 

He  grew  to  us  most  beautUbl; 

But  he  was  only  given, 

As  the  fair  bud  to  Earth, 

But  to  blossom  in  Heaven. 


44  When  I taught  school  in  York  State,  I told 
the  young  ladies  they  might  select  their  own  cop- 
ies and  write  what  they  pleased.  One  of  them 
filled  a page  with  the  repetition  of  these  lines : 
‘“lam  so  unacquainted  with  man, 

His  tameness  is  shocking  to  me.'" 


44  The  late  Judge  David  Daggett,  of  New  Haven, 
though  universally  admired  for  his  legal  knowl- 
edge, logical  acumen,  and  the  mathematically  de- 
monstrative turn  of  his  mind,  had  no  taste  for  po- 
etry, and,  indeed,  affected  to  despise  it,  as  some- 
thing childish. 

44  Man)'  years  since,  on  a fine  May  morning,  he 
and  M4Fingal  Trumbull  and  Parson  Strong  were 
journeying  together,  on  horseback,  on  the  beauti- 
ful banks  of  the  Connecticut  River,  above  Hart- 
ford, when  Strong  and  Trumbull  commenced  rally- 
• A line  Is  wanting  on  the  stone. 
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ing  him  on  his  aversion  to  poetry,  and  attributed  it 
to  his  own  want  of  the  gift  of  poetry.  Daggett,  in 
torn,  ridiculed  them  for  condescending  to  ‘ make 
verses,’  and  averred  that,  if  disposed  thus  to  demean 
himself,  he  could  make  as  good  poetry  as  they. 

“ This  friendly  banter  finally  ended  in  a bet  of  a 
bottle  of  wine  for  that  day’s  dinner,  whereby  each 
was  to  extemporize  a couplet,  and  the  one  who,  by 
the  voices  of  the  other  two,  was  adjudged  to  have 
come  off  4 third  best’  was  to  pay  the  wine. 

“ Strong  and  Trumbull  having  each  4 perpetrated 
his  rhyme,’  Daggett,  in  looking  round  for  a sub- 
ject, espied  a woman  paddling  a canoe  across  the 
river ; and  immediately  checking  his  horse,  rising 
in  his  stirrups,  and  pointing  toward  her  with  his 
whip,  exclaimed,  * 

“ Behold  yonder  nymph,  sailing  on  the  ocean  1 

And  who  knows  how  she'll  come  out  In  the  quotient f' 

“ Speaking  of  Judge  Daggett  reminds  me  of  an 
occurrence  that  took  place  many  years  since,  in  my 
presence,  at  one  of  the  dinners— or,  more  properly, 
suppers— of  our  Yale  Commencement. 

“The  substantials  of  the  feast  were  already  dis- 
cussed, and  the  * dessert’  was  being  served  up,  when 
Professor  Benjamin  Silliman,  then  in  the  full  pos- 
session of  manly  beauty — and  I have  seldom  seen 
a handsomer  man — asked  Daggett  if  he  should  help 
him  to  4 a piece  of  mince-pie  ?’ 

“ 4 A part  of  a piece,  if  you  please,’  said  Daggett. 

“Silliman  immediately  commenced  dividing, 
subdividing,  and  redividing  a bit  of  a pie,  and  con- 
tinued the  operation  so  long,  that  Daggett  at  length 
noticed  it,  and  inquired  what  he  was  doing. 

“ 4 I was  trying,’  said  Silliman, 4 to  get  you  part 
of  a piece  of  pie ; but,  cut  as  I will,  I can  still  find 
nothing  but  a whole  piece.’  ” 


“In  the  early  days  of  the  settlement  of  the  old 
town  of  Whitestown,  which  then  embraced  a larger 
territory  than  is  now  contained  within  the  entire 
County  of  Oneida,  Nathan  Kelsey,  an  inveterate 
stutterer,  or  stammerer,  had  located  himself  on  a 
lot  of  4 wild  land,’  three-fourths  of  a mile  from  the 
then  infant  village  of  New  Hartford.  It  is  a well- 
known  peculiarity  of  the  stammerer  that  if,  on  any 
sadden  impulse,  he  changes  what  he  was  trying  to 
say,  he  speaks  with  perfect  fluency. 

44  Kelsey  was  one  day  busily  engaged  by  the 
roadside  in  cutting  np  a large  tree  which  he  had 
just  cut  down , when  he  was  accosted  by  a passing 
traveler  on  horseback,  who  desired  to  be  informed 
how  for  it  was  to  the  village  of  New  Hartford. 

44  To  this  inquiry  he  received  from  Kelsey  the 
following  response : 

44  4 Th-th-th-th-three  q-q-q-q-q:  go  along!  and 
you’ll  get  there  before  I can  tell  you.’  ” 


44  Elias  Gumaer — commonly  pronounced  Gu- 
maur — descended  from  an  ancient  Dutch  family, 
and  born  and  bred  in  4 the  Valley  of  the  Mohawk,’ 
had,  at  an  early  day,  located  himself  in  the  town 
of  Manlius,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  become 
a ‘well-to-do’  farmer.  During  the  campaign  of 
1814,  when  every  American  heart  throbbed  with 
frequent  changes  of  hope  and  anxiety,  on  account 
of  the  stirring  military  events  then  transpiring  on 
the  ‘Niagara  frontier,*  Mr.  Gumaer  was  one  day 
accosted  by  an  acquaintance  with  the  question, 
4 What  do  you  think  of  the  times  ?’ 

44  4 Wall,  den,*  was  the  reply,  ‘I  raally  don’t 
know  vat  I dinks.  But  I’ll  tell  you  vat  it  is ; I’se 


goin  down  pon  de  Mohawk  Rivers  next  winter,  and 
I shall  find  out  vat  dey  dinks  dere,  and  den  I shall 
know  vat  I dinks.’  ” 

THE  MOSS  ROSE. 

“The  angel  of  flowers  one  day. 

Beneath  a rose-tree  lay 

(That  spirit  to  whose  charge  is  given 

To  bathe  young  buds  in  dews  of  heaven) ; 

Awaking  from  his  slight  repose. 

The  angel  whispered  to  the  rose: 

‘Oh,  choicest  object  of  my  care! 

Still  fairest  found  when  all  is  fair— 

For  the  sweet  shade  thon'st  given  me 
Ask  what  thou  wilt— 'tis  granted  th<  e.* 

'Then,*  said  the  rose,  with  deepened  glow, 

‘On  me  another  grace  bestow.* 

The  spirit  paused  in  silent  thought, 

What  grace  was  there  the  flower  had  net  ? 

*Twas  bat  a moment — o’er  the  rose 
A vail  of  moss  the  angel  throws: 

And,  clothed  in  Nature's  simplest  weed. 

Could  there  a flower  that  rose  exceed? 

Joe  Marsh  is  the  justly-celebrated  proprietor  of 
a hotel  in  the  pleasant  village  of  Binnington,  in 
this  State.  But  while  Joe  provides  a good  table, 
and  acts  the  host  to  universal  satisfaction,  he,  like 
most  others,  has  his  peculiarities — which  peculiari- 
ties, by-the-by,  furnish  frequent  amusement  for  bar- 
room visitors,  though  not  always  to  his  profit. 

Joe  is  not  celebrated  for  a superabundance  of 
either  native  or  acquired  talent , while  his  sharp 
sayings  are  characterized  by  a peculiar  nasal  ac- 
cent, entirely  his  own.  He  was  once  kicked  on  the 
head  by  a horse ; he  says  it  helped  his  eyesight, 
but  hurt  his  business  faculties. 

One  cold  day  Joe  sat  by  his  warm  bar-room 
stove,  indulging  at  once  his  notorious  indolence 
and  literary  taste — the  former  in  the  natural  way, 
and  the  latter  in  reading  a History  of  Napoleon. 

Joe  read  a page  or  two,  when  he  yielded  to  a de- 
sire to  sleep.  One  of  those  roguish  boys  (of  which 
Binnington  has  not  a few)  who  were  making  Joe 
one  of  their  regular  calls,  conceived  the  idea  of 
turning  back  leaves  to  where  he  first  commenced. 
Joe  wakes  up  in  the  process  of  time,  and  renews 
his  reading;  reads  as  far  as  it  continues  interest- 
ing, when  he  again  falls  asleep,  and  the  boys  turn 
back  the  leaves  as  before.  This  is  repeated  /our 
times,  when  a bright  idea  effectually  wakes  Joe  up. 

44  Gosh,  boys!  that  Napoleon’s  the  smartest  fel- 
ler ever  lived;  crossed  the  Alps  four  times  in  one 
day,  and  dragged  a heavy  cannon  after  'em!” 

To  his  bar  he  adds  a store  of  candies,  in  which 
the  boys  invest  all  the  cents  and  eggs,  etc.,  they 
can  hook  for  the  purpose  of  trade.  Joe  winks  at 
their  wickedness,  and  puta  their  pilferings  into  his 
till.  One  evening  a big  boy  brought  in  a hen  and 
sold  it  to  Joe  for  a pound  of  candy.  Joe  gave  him 
the  candy,  and  told  him  to  put  the  hen  in  the  barn, 
which  he  did.  Soon  another  boy,  encouraged  by 
the  success,  brought  in  a hen  and  got  the  same 
price,  and  this  set  the  thing  going — the  boys  al- 
ways carrying  the  hen  to  the  barn  at  Joe’s  direc- 
tion. In  the  morning  he  found  he  had  been  sold 
badly,  having  bought  the  same  hen  six  times,  and 
one  of  his  own  at  that ! 

A touko  lawyer  in  Arkansas  was  arguing  a case 
before  a judge  whose  self-conceit  was  in  inverse 
proportion  to  his  knowledge  of  the  law.  The  coun- 
sel offered  to  quote  Blackstone,  and  proceeded  to 
read  from  him,  when  the  Court  ordered  him  U de- 
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sist,  adding : 44  It  is  presumed,  Sir,  that  this  Coart 
knows  the  law,  and  it  will  not  be  dictated  to  with 
impunity ; if  such  an  infringement  be  made  again 
on  the  dignity  of  the  Court  it  will  immediately 
order  the  offender  to  jail !” 

The  lawyer  quietly  replied,  44  If  it  please  your 
honor,  I was  just  reading  this  to  show  what  a great 
fool  Blackstone  was !” 

“ Ah ! well,  that  alters  the  case ; you  can  pro- 
ceed,’* said  the  judge— and  he  proceeded. 

John sox  was  the  conductor  on  a Western  road, 
a very  pompous  official,  so  much  above  his  busi- 
ness as  to  appear  to  be  a passenger  whenever  he 
could.  Leaving  the  door  open  one  cold  day  as 
he  entered  the  cars,  Mr.  Bangs  cried  out  to  him, 

44  I say,  shut  that  door !” 

The  elegant  Johnson  was  greatly  offended  at 
being  spoken  to  so  rudely,  and  stepping  up  to  him 
aaid,  44 1 am  the  conductor  of  the  train.” 

44  That’s  the  very  reason,”  roared  out  Mr.  Bangs, 
44  why  I told  you  to  shut  that  door!” 

The  man  shut  the  door. 


The  only  point  to  the  following,  from  a corre- 
spondent in  Tennessee,  is  the  truth  of  it,  though  it 
is  very  well,  as  showing  how  a man  may  be  learn- 
ed in  the  law  and  innocent  as  a babe  of  everyday 
lore : 

44  Judge  Benson  had  long  presided  with  great 
dignity  and  ability  on  one  of  the  chief  circuits  of 
the  State.  In  one  of  the  cases  that  came  before 
him  from  a lower  court,  a flock  of  geese  made  a 
considerable  figure  as  trespassers  on  the  premises 
of  one  of  the  parties.  One  of  the  lawyers,  a wag, 
and  now  in  fine  feather,  spoke  of  the  pranks  of  a 
gander , and  always  called  it  he , until  the  Judge 
corrected  him,  by  saying  that  the  gander  is  the  fe- 
male goose  that  lays  the  eggs,  and  should  be  spo- 
ken of  as  she.  The  lawyer  submitted  to  the  cor- 
rection until  the  Court  adjourned,  when  he  pro- 
posed to  the  Judge,  and  the  Judge  agreed,  to  re- 
fer the  gender  of  the  gander  to  the  landlady  of  the 
house  where  they  were  to  dine.  Mrs.  M4  Queen 
was  as  fond  of  fun  as  the  rest,  and  was  willing  also 
to  please  the  Judge ; and  when  the  case  was  stated 
to  her  she  put  on  her  gravest  face,  but  with  a 
roguish  laugh  in  the  corner  of  her  eye,  she  said, 

44  4 Why,  yes ; every  goose  knows  that  the  gan- 
der is  the  female,  and  lays  the  eggs !’ 

44  4 There ! there  1’  shouted  the  Judge.  4 1 told 
you  so ; you  think  you  can  teach  me,  do  you  ? I 
knew  the  gander  lays  the  eggs !’  ” 


When  James  C.  Jones  was  canvassing  the  State 
of  Tennessee  in  the  exciting  campaign  of  1839,  in 
which  he  finally  beat  James  K.  Polk,  after  a very 
successful  effort  in  one  of  the  counties  of  the  West- 
ern District,  his  friends  gathered  round  him  as  he 
was  about  to  leave  town,  among  whom  was  Squire 
Grover,  who,  though  indifferently  dressed,  could 
yet  control  lit  least  fifty  votes  in  his  neighborhood. 
As  the  colored  boy  who  drove  the  Governor’s  bug- 
gy was  about  to*  start,  he  recollected  having  left 
something  in  the  hotel,  and  stepping  out  of  the 
buggy  to  return  for  it,  he  looked  round  for  a serv- 
ant to  hold  the  reins,  but  none  was  at  hand. 

Squire  Grover,  however,  only  too  happy  to  render 

assistance,  immediately  took  the  reins.  Dr.  L , 

a most  inveterate  wag  and  Democrat,  watching  his 
chance  for  a joke,  followed  the  boy  into  the  hotel, 
and  informed  him  that  the  man  who  was  holding 


the  horse  made  his  living  by  little  jobs  about  town, 
and  would  expect  a dime,  at  the  same  time  hand- 
ing the  boy  a dime  to  give  him.  The  Doctor  gave 
the  wink  of  mischief  to  a squad  of  his  political 
friends,  who  crowded  up.  The  colored  boy  soon 
returned,  dropped  the  dime,  into  Squire  Grover’s 
hand  as  he  took  the  reins,  stepped  nimbly  into  the 
buggy,  and  the  restive  horse  was  off  in  a jiffy, 
amidst  the  roars  of  the  Democrats  and  the  dumb- 
foundered  looks  of  Squire  Grover,  who  stood  gaz- 
ing at  the  dime  which  had  been  given  him  by  Gov- 
ernor Jones’s  nigger ! 


A Texas  gentleman  writes : 44 1 am  no  lawyer, 
but  a few  days  ago  I had  a suit  before  Squire  Good- 
win, of  this  place,  which  I undertook  to  manage 
without  the  aid  of  counsel.  In  the  course  of  the 
examination  I asked  a witness  an  out-of-the-way 
question,  when  Mr.  Jones,  the  lawyer  on  the  other 
side,  objected  to  the  question;  and,  rising,  ad- 
dressed the  Court  as  follows : 4 If  it  please  your 
Honor,  that  question  is  altogether  out  of  place.  I 
have  heard  lawyers  ask  such  questions  in  court,  but 
this  is  the  first  time  I ever  heard  such  a question 
from  a gentleman  V ” 

The  schoolmaster  has  more  work  to  do  before 
the  merchants  of  the  country  will  be  posted  up  in 
the  art  of  writing.  Here  is  a genuine  letter  from 
one  in  the  country  to  his  mercantile  correspondent 
in  the  city.  We  copy  literally,  verbally,  and 
punctuatedly : 

“Mr  B H I will  state  to  you  a few  lines 

About  some  tobacer  that  you  sent  mee  hit  is  to  Bad  for 
mee  to  youse  or  to  sell  I think  I ‘had  best  send  hit  back 
to  you  thar  was  lTlbe  pounds  of  hit  by  the  Utica  waits  I 
will  send  hit  back  by  the  first  opertunity  Never  re- 
ceived any  bill  for  hit  would  like  you  to  send  mee  Abill 
for  hit  all — whischa  tobacer  and  coffey  the  whischa  you 
send  1b  VURY  Good  the  coffey  waid  251bs  pounds  all 
you  have  sent  me  has  been  Good  but  the  tobacer  I am 
much  pleased  with  your  kindness  all— but  the  tobacer  I 
would  be  much  obligd  to  you  if  you  would  send  mee  the 
prisses  of  Cottin  and  every  of  every  current  prisses  of  the 
day  every  week 

right  to  Utica  H County  Miss  yours.  &c 

“I  septembur  IT,  1856 

**  to  Mr  B H and 

Company” 

44 1 sexd  yon  a couple  of  anecdotes,  illustrating 
the  ready  wit  of  the  late  Chief  Justice  Daggett,  of 
Connecticut,  who  has  often  been  in  the  Drawer : 

“Soon  after  the  war  of  1812,  and  when  party 
politics  ran  very  high  between  the  Federalists  and 

Democrats,  the  Rev.  Mr.  H published,  in  a 

newspaper  edited  by  him,  a libelous  article  on  a 
Democrat  who  stood  high  with  his  party. 

44  An  action  was  brought  against  Mr.  H— - by 
Lawyer  Smith  noted  for  his  coarseness  and  vulgar 
abuse  of  parties  against  whom  he  was  employed. 

44  Mr.  Daggett  was  retained  to  defend  the  action. 
In  the  course  of  his  argument  to  the  jury  Smith 
went  off  into  a harangue  against  the  defendant,  and 
clergymen  generally;  remarking  that  the  latter 
were  continually  fomenting  quarrels,  and  were, 
upon  the  whole  a very  powerful  and  dangerous 
class.  4 Gentlemen,’  said  he,  4 they  are  corrupt 
now,  and  always  have  been ; we  find,  as  far  back 
as  the  Sacred  records  extend,  that  the  priest  Ba- 
laam was  so  corrupt  that  even  his  own  ass  rebuked 
him.’ 

44  Mr.  Daggett,  in  reply,  after  alluding  to  the 
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character  of  his  client,  and  presenting  the  clergy 
in  a different  light  from  his  antagonist,  in  referring 
to  the  remarks  of  the  latter  about  clergymen,  told 
the  jury  that  the  learned  counsel  had  traveled  out 
of  the  record  and  inveighed  against  the  corruptions 
of  the  clergy.  4 Why,  gentlemen/  said  he, 4 he  has 
searched  among  the  records  of  Scriptural  history, 
and  adduced  the  case  of  Balaam  and  his  ass ; but, 
gentlemen,  the  counsel  need  not  have  gone  back  so 
far,  for  even  in  our  own  day’  (turning  to  Smith) 
4 there  are  plenty  of  asses  to  rebuke  the  clergy ; but, 
unlike  Balaam's  ass , they  don't  seem  to  be  very  much 
inspired!' " 

44  It  seemed  to  have  been  the  delight,  as  well  as 
the  fortune,  of  Mr.  Daggett,  rarhile  at  the  bar,  to 
come  in  conflict  with  his  brother  Smith.  The  lat- 
ter was  not  without  talent,  but  it  run  in  low  chan- 
nels, and  Mr.  Daggett  loved  to  pester  him.  On 
one  occasion,  during  an  argument  to  the  Court 
upon  a point  of  law  involving  nice  questions,  Mr. 
Smith  attempted  to  draw  distinctions  which  did  not 
exist ; and,  in  allusion  to  his  subtlety,  Mr.  Daggett, 
in  reply,  addressed  the  Court  as  follows : 4 The  op- 
posing counsel  has  been  very  nice  in  his  points  of 
law,  and  has  assumed  differences  where  none  exist. 
As  for  myself,  I am  not  disposed  to  follow  the  gen- 
tleman into  the  refinements  of  his  argument,  but  I 
can  assure  him  I will  split  hairs  with  him,  if  need 
be  ;f  whereupon  Mr.  Smith,  who  sat  near  (and  who, 
by-the-way,  was,  in  his  personal  appearance,  rath- 
er porcine),  drew  from  his  head  a hair,  and  hand- 
ing it  toward  Mr.  Daggett,  said  4 Split  this,  Brother 
Daggett.’ 

44  The  latter  turned  upon  him  with  a keen  look, 
and  replied : 4 1 said  hairs , not  bristles!'  ” 

There  is  no  poetry,  but  there  is  much  sense — 
which  is  much  better — in  these  lines : 

A youth,  well-known,  in  triumph  lately  said, 

“No  'mount  of  liquor  can  affect  my  head; 

I’ve  drank  from  night  'til  morn,  from  morn  'til  noon. 
And  yet  as  sober  as  the  placid  moon; 

Who,  though  she's  sometimes  said  to  fill  her  hom, 
Was  never  known  by  any  to  be  corn. 

Myself  under  a ‘quart*  I can  command: 

The  more  I drink  the  firmer  do  I stand." 

44 Are  you  a man?*’  cried  I,  in  much  amaxe. 

44 1 have  the  honor  to  come  in  that  phrase," 

Said  ho.  “Methinks  your  query  strange,  Sir;  say, 

Do  I look  like  a cow  or  beast  of  preyf* 

“No:  rather  like  a jug,  which,  empty,  placed 
Upon  tho  floor,  is  easily  displaced; 

But  once  let  liquor  (bmndy,  if  you  please) 

Be  pour'd  within  it,  and  it  stands  at  ease. 

But  could  this  jug,  if  it  had  brains  and  blood. 

Or  e'en  was  any  thing  besides  baked  mud, 

Could  it  receive  this  mass  of  liqnld  fire. 

And  yet  not  falter,  or  at  once  expire? 

Therefore  consider,  when  you  fill  the  mug,  • 

The  more  yon  hold  the  more  you're  like  a Jug." 


. There  is  a moral,  as  good  as  preaching,  to  this 
story,  which  comes  from  a new  hand : 

44  Aunt  Jenny  was  a very  exemplary  colored 
woman,  and  always  felt  and  showed  much  concern 
for  the  future  welfare  of  her  numerous  children. 
But  little  Nicholas  had  so  much  of  the  4 Old  Nick’ 
in  him,  that,  with  all  her  persuasions  and  threats, 
she  could  not  bring  him  into  the  good  way  of  say- 
ing his  prayers.  One  afternoon  Aunt  Jenny  was 
startled  by  hearing  loud  cries  from  the  barn-yard — 
4 0 Lord ! O Lord !’  and,  hastening  ont,  she  saw 
yonng  Nick  pinned  to  the  fence  with  the  horns  of 


a cow,  one  on  each  side  of  him,  and  now  and  then 
she  would  let  him  out,  bat  only  to  4 bant’  him  back 
again.  Nick  kept  up  his  cries — 4 O Lord !’  and  all 
the  louder  when  he  saw  his  mother  coming.  But 
she  didn’t  interfere.  She  stopped,  took  a good  look, 
set  her  arms  a-kimbo,  and  sang  out,  4 Oh  yes! 
you’s  mighty  willin’  to  call  on  de  Lord  now  yon’s 
got  into  trubul ; but  you  couldn’t  pray  wid  your 
mndur  like  a ’spectable  chile !’  And  turning  to 
the  kitchen  she  left  Nick  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
the  cow,  being  quite  sure,  however,  that  no  serious 
harm  would  come  to  him." 

There  lived  in  Smith  County,  Mississippi,  a 
man  by  the  name  of  Cole,  who  had  employed  an 
old,  one-eyed,  knock-kneed  Irishman,  by  the  name 
of  Lockridge,  as  a school-teacher.  Lockridge  waa 
bat  a very  limited  scholar,  and  a loose  disciplina- 
rian, and  withal  had  the  weakness  of  his  nation — 
admiration  of  woman  generally.  Cole,  with  whom 
he  boarded,  had  two  daughters,  and  Lockridge 
could  not  allow  so  favorable  an  opportunity  to  pass 
unimproved,  bo  he  began  to  breathe  soft  and  witch- 
ing words  into  the  ears  of  the  elder,  and  wished  to 
marry  her.  Cede  soon  found  out  what  was  going 
on,  and  became  exceedingly  indignant.  He  told 
Lockridge  he  must  leave  his  house,  as  he  had  of- 
fered an  insult  to  his  family.  Lockridge  saw  that 
remonstrance  was  vain,  so  he  began  to  speak  to 
Cole  in  the  calmest  manner,  rather  denying,  as  de- 
cently as  he  could,  the  imputation : 44  Misther  Cole, 
I have  thought  well  of  ye ; and,  Misther  Cole,  as  to 
yer  biggest  girl,  she  is,  to  bo  sure,  a very  large, 
stout,  and  good-looking  wench,  but  she  isn’t  quite 
as  nate  a woman  as  meself  would  like  to  call  Mis- 
thress  Lockridge.  As  for  the  youngest,  Misther 
Cole,  she  is  a slatternly,  empty-headed,  ill-man- 
nered, and  lazy  thing,  that  nobody,  Misther  Cole, 
could  think  well  of.  And,  Misther  Cole,  ef  it  was 
not  that  I’ve  always  liked  you  as  a gintleman,  and 
would  not  hurt  yer  feelins,  I’d  tell  you  how  mighty 
mane  yer  wife  was!” 

Lockridge  left  the  neighborhood ; bat  Cole  al- 
ways thought  he  came  very  nigh  insulting  him  the 
way  he  talked. 


Colonel  Jones  is  a gentleman  and  a wit.  The 
other  day  he  was  showing  the  town  to  some  ladies 
from  the  steeple  of  the  Court-house.  One  of  them 
asking  him  why  the  lightning-rod,  where  it  was 
attached  to  the  building  for  support,  was  incased 
in  a piece  of  horn,  the  Colonel  replied  that  horn 
was  a non-conductor. 

44 Oh,  indeed!”  says  the  lady;  44 1 never  knew 
that  before.” 

44 To  be  sure,”  says  the  Colonel.  44  Have  you 
never  observed  that  when  the  boys  have  had  a 
horn  or  two  they  can't  conduct  themselves  proper- 
ly?” 

The  great  height  from  the  ground  prevented  the 
lady  from  fainting. 

On  another  occasion  the  Colonel  was  asked  by 
some  ladies  if  it  was  not  worse  for  the  gentlemen  to 
drink  than  for  the  ladies  to  use  snuff?  The  Col- 
onel replied  that  both  were  very  bad ; and  that  if 
his  wife  should  ever  take  to  snuff,  he’d  liker,  cer- 
tain! 


Years  ago,  when  Cherry  Valley  waa  still  a city 
of  refuge  from  the  incensed  Red  man,  Judge  Cooper, 
the  father  of  our  great  novelist,  entered,  and  be- 
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came  in  process  of  time  “ seised  and  possessed,"  of 
certain  tracts  of  land  lying  about  Otsego  Lake,  par- 
cels of  which  he,  from  time  to  time,  leased  at  low 
rates  to  good  occupants. 

Among  other  applicants  appeared  one  Johnson, 
rather  a wag  in  his  way,  who  wished  a well-known 
farm  bordering  on  the  lake.  The  Judge  proposed 
that  fresh  fish,  in  certain  amounts  and  at  stated 
times,  should  constitute  the  rent  of  the  farm. 

To  this  proposition  Johnson,  who  had  a seine, 
was  willing  to  accede ; but  stated  a repugnance, 
shared  by  every  member  of  his  family,  toward  eat- 
ing fish  from  which  the  best  had  been  selected. 
“ But,  Judge,"  continued  he,  with  great  apparent 
candor,  u I’ll  tell  you  what  it  is ; if  you  will  agree 
to  take  the  fish  just  as  they  run,  you  may  bring  on 
your  documents." 

The  Judge  assented,  remarking  that  a seine 
would  not  catch  the  small  fry';  and  the  lease  was 
duly  drawn  up  and  signed  by  the  parties.  No- 
thing further  was  heard  from  Johnson,  and  some 
months  elapsed,  when  the  Judge,  feeling  a little 
“ fishy,"  proceeded  to  hunt  him  upw 

“ 1 am  after  my  fish !"  shouted  he,  as  he  saw 
Johnson  busy  at  a log  pier. 

“Ah,  yes;  just  help  yourself,  Judge,"  was  the 
reply;  “there  they  all  are  in  the  lake,  and  you 
know  you  agreed  to  take  them  just  as  they  run/" 

The  Judge  was  fairly  “sold;"  and  it  is  said 
Johnson  kept  the  premises  some  time  rent  free, 
simply  agreeing  that  he  would  not  “ let  on." 

A Minister,  not  long  ago,  delivered  a sermon 
in  which  he  charged  some  of  his  hearers  with  steal- 
ing preaching.  In  answer  to  this  declaration  the 
following  was  penned : 

A frugal  minister,  while  teaching. 

Rebuked  the  sin  of  stealing  preaching  I 
And  coolly,  without  hesitation, 

Charged  certain  of  the  congregation 
With  this  base  act  But  the  accused. 

To  steal  had,  all  their  life,  refused — 

True,  they  had  naught  this  preacher  paid— 
(Perhaps  for  that  the  charge  was  made!—) 

They  took  advice  in  proper  time, 

To  learn  If  they  had  done  the  crime. 

There  must  he  with  the  taking  Joined 
Some  value  in  the  thing  purloined; 

Or,  common  law  and  common  sense 
Will  make  no  theft  of  the  offense. 

The  Drawer  acknowledges  the  receipt  of  a 
monody  on  the  death  of  the  distinguished  Captain 

O , who  was  killed  on  the  rail  track.  We  can 

make  room  for  two  verses  only : 

“That  cast-steel  sword  once  sportive  play’d 
In  our  dear  Captain's  hand ; 

But  he  no  more  that  sword  shall  see, 

For  he’s  gone  to  a far-off  land. 

• * • • • 

“The  Captain  was  walking  on  the  track. 
Regardless  of  the  foo; 

When  the  engine  bit  him  in  his  back. 

And  knock’d  him  into  eternity.” 

Some  time  since,  being  in  “The  Dundee  Coun- 
try," a region  not  a thousand  miles  from  Seneca 
Lake,  we  found  ourselves  drawn  with  the  crowd 
into  a Court-room,  where  a civil  suit  was  progress- 
ing. 

It  seems  the  defendant  had  hired  a boggy,  which, 
the  plaintiff  alleged,  had  met  its  fate  rather  prema- 
turely through  carelessness  and  unusual  hard  driv-  | 


ing.  We  were  not  acquainted  with  the  parties,  and, 
of  course,  not  as  interested  as  the  “natives;"  but 
an  axiom  which  the  judge  laid  down  we  shall  long 
remember — as  Yellowplush  says — “ whiz." 

“ Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  in  sifting  this  evidence 
yon  will  bear  in  mind,  and  in  no  case  forget,  that 
the  greater  the  circumstance  of  the  wheel,  the  greater 
the  felicity  of  the  motion ." 

Biddy  was  bad  with  the  colic.  She  was  sure 
she  was  going  to  die,  and  that  she  was.  Various 
remedies  were  suggested  to  her,  and  among  them 
oil,  which  she  was  asked  if  she  would  take.  “ In- 
dade,”  said  she,  “ I would  take  any  thing  to  make 
me  well,  if  I knew  it  would  kill  me." 

The  correspondent  in  Boston  who  favors  ns  with 
this  splendid  burst  of  Eastern  eloquence  will  be 
expected  to  communicate  with  this  Drawer,  when 
any  thing  half  as  rich  comes  in  his  way  again. 
This  is  true  to  the  letter : 

“ We  dropped  into  the  Middlesex  County  Court 
a few  days  ago,  and  found  a cause  pending  before 
a jury  which  was  brought  by  a party  against  the 

town  of  W , for  damage  sustained  by  loss  of  a 

cow  impounded  in  the  said  town  pound.  There 
was  a sharp  rock,  it  appeared  from  the  evidence, 
which  jutted  out  from  the  pound  on  the  inside, 
against  which  the  cow  ran  and  killed  herself.  Cow 
worth  $14  25.  Third  day  of  trial,  evidence  all  in, 
and  the  town  argument  had  been  made.  The  clos- 
ing argument  for  the  plaintiff  was  nearly  conclud- 
ed ; in  fact,  the  peroration  was  just  reached  as  we 
dropped  in ; and  in  all  candor,  and  what  is  more, 
seriousness,  and  an  inflexible  confidence  in  the 
plaintiff’s  recovery  of  damages,  onr  learned  Bel- 
lario  actually  delivered  himself  as  follows — re- 
member, that  it  was  done  in  sober  earnest : 

“ ‘Gentlemen,’  said  he,  ‘gentlemen,  the  parish 
pound  should  bo  a safe  asylum  alike  for  the  roar- 
ing boll  and  the  gentle  heifer.  ...  I appeal  for  no 
inflated  damages.  If  I asked  for  them,  or  tried  to 
hurry  you  beyond  the  evidence  and  the  law , I should 
prove  a traitor  to  my  own  home.  I live  in  the 

town  of  W , and  it  has  my  unqualified  respect. 

So  the  love  of  country  conspires  with  my  love  of 
justice  to  demand,  that  for  this  injur}'  to  this  cow, 
whereby,  to  be  sure,  her  tender  bowels  were  lei 
out,  no  vindictive  damages  should  be  assessed. 
But,  gentlemen,  let  the  majesty  of  the  law  bo  vin- 
dicated. Let  Nemesis,  who  holds  the  scales  on  the 
top  of  this  court-house  alike  through  the  long  days 
of  summer  and  throughout  the  cold  night-watches 
of  mid-winter,  smile  with  satisfaction  cm  your  ver- 
dict. Gentlemen,  the  blood  of  that  cow  cries  out 
from  that  pound  to  be  avenged.’ 

“ He  so  delivered  himself,  and  retiring  to  an  ad- 
joining lobby,  threw  himself  on  a lounge  in  com- 
plete exhaustion.’' 

A Down-East  friend  of  ours  was  weather-bound 
at  Lockport  a few  days  ago,  and  improved  his  time 
by  writing  to  the  Drawer.  A sensible  man  our  friend 
U,  with  the  root  of  the  matter  in  him.  Hear  him : 

“Some  time  ago  I had  charge  of  a department 
in  one  of  the  Eastern  custom-houses.  Holmes  waa 
an  officer  in  tbe  same  room  with  me.  On  the 
monthly  pay-day  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  make 
oath  to  two  pay-rolls — one,  the  account  of  the  offi- 
cer himself,  and.  the  other  of  the  sum  due  to  his  as- 
sistant. One  day  Holmes  signed  his  own  pay-roll, 
received  his  money,  after  making  oath  to  its  cor- 
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rectneas  and  walked  out,  without  signing  that  of 
his  assistant.  When  the  omission  was  discovered, 
I sent  for  him,  and  he  bustled  in  with  a 
44  4 What  do  you  want  of  me  ?’ 

14  4 To  sign  the  pay-rolls.* 

*• 4 But  I have  already.’ 

44  4 You  signed  and  swore  to  one,  but  not  to  the 
other.* 

44  4 Well,*  said  Holmes, 4 1 knew  I swore  to  some- 
thing, I didn’t  know  exactly  what.’  ** 

Such  swearing  is  said  to  be  quite  custom-ary  in 
the  custom-house.  ’ 


44  When  the  present  auditor  came  to  his  office, 
in  the  same  custom-house,  several  years  ago,  he 
found  considerable  looseness  in  the  machinery  by 
which  the  fishing  bounties  were  paid.  He  determ- 
ined to  correct  the  proceedings,  and  then  return 
with  joy  to  the  original  and  honest  state  of  things. 
The  oath  required  of  an  applicant  for  bounty  is  a 
long,  rude,  complication  of  solemnities,  and  had 
usually  been  sputtered  over  with  indelicate  and 
unmanly  haste. 

“One  day  a blustering  and  confident -looking 
skipper  came  to  the  desk  with  his  bundle  of  papers, 
looking  as  if  he  had  robbed  the  circumlocution  of- 
fice, and  wanted  some  bounty.  The  auditor  rose 
to  a tall  majesty,  took  the  great  book  of  oath  in  his 
hand,  fixed  his  keen  eye  on  Mr.  Skipper,  requested 
him  to  uncover  his  head,  hold  up  his  right  hand, 
and  repeat  .after  him  the  oath  as  he  read  it.  They 
had  not  travekd  more  than  half-way  through  the 
serious  businew,  when  the  hand  of  the  skipper  fell 
as  quick  as  if  his  aWn  had  been  struck  by  a chain- 
shot.  4 You  may  stop  there,*  he  exclaimed ; 4 1 
can’t  swear  to  any  more  of  that.  Give  me  back 
the  papers.’  He  nervously  grasped  the  package, 
hurried  out  of  the  office,  and  to  this  day  his  fate  is  j 
unknown.” 


The  little  ones  have  a fine  chance  in  the  Drawer 
this  month.  This  is  very  neat : 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Greatwind  has  a remarkable  gift 
of  continuance.  He  was  holding  forth  for  a friend 
the  other  evening,  and  drawing  out  the  argument 
after  his  usual  manner.  A little  bright-ej'ed  ur- 
chin in  the  congregation  watched  the  good  old  doc- 
tor for  a while,  but  at  last  keeled  over  and  went  to 
sleep.  A quiet  pinch  from  his  mother  brought  the 
little  fellow  up  14  wide  awake.”  The  same  thing 
was  again  repeated;  but  to  no  purpose,  the  lad 
was  soon  asleep  again.  This  time  his  mother  let 
him  sleep  on.  Some  time  later  in  the  exercises, 
the  little  fellow  awoke  suddenly  and  exclaimed,  in 
a tone  loud  enough  to  be  heard  by  more  than  were 
altogether  pleased  at  it,  44  Ma,  Ma!  is  it  this  Sun- 
day night  or  next  Sunday  night  ?** 


Aim  here  comes  a little  one  all  the  way  from 
Illinois.  If  the  Western  children  are  as  smart  as 
little  Toa  when  she  is  only  six,  what  will  young 
America  get  to  be  when  foil  grown  ? Toa’s  mother 
writes: 

44  Permit  me  to  offer  for  your  Drawer  some  of 
the  sayings  and  doings  of  our  daughter,  six  years 
of  age.  Being  an  only  child,  she  is  very  remark- 
able, at  least  in  her  parents'  opinion.  About  two 
years  ago,  when  she  was  four  years  old,  her  father 
bought  a yoke  of  oxen,  and  as  she  had  never  seen 
them  in  use  before,  she  was  amused  in  hearing  her 
father  cry  4 Whoa,  whoa!’  to  them  when  midring 
them  work.  Turning  to  me,  she  asked, 


44  4 TYhich  did  God  make  first,  oxen  or  men  ?' 

44 1 answered,  4 Oxen.’ 

44  4 Well,  then,’  she  added,  4 who  whoad  'em  till 
he  got  men  made  ?’ 

44  Since  she  has  been  six  years  old  she  has  been 
quite  ambitious  to  write  something  for  publication. 
Her  mother  has  tried  to  repress  the  fond  desire ; 
but  the  poet  is  born,  and  who  can  stay  the  fiery 
tide  within  the  burning  soul  ? Cora — her  nickname 
is  Toa — was  out  playing  with  the  chickens,  and 
came  running  into  the  house  with  sparkling  eyes, 
and  hopping  and  dancing,  said,  4 Now,  Ma,  Toa 
guesses  Toa’s  thought  of  something  good  enough 
to  put  in  the  paper ; see  if  it  ain’t ! It's  to  Toa’s 
little  white  chicky : 

44  4 Good  morning,  my  dearest,  laid  down  beneath  a tree, 

A-trimming  your  feathers  and  looking  at  me ; 

How  soft  and  plumy  yonr  feathers  do  lie !' 

And  here  she  came  to  a full  stop.  Mamma  told  her 
it  was  very  good,  but  that  she  needed  another  line, 
the  last  word  of  which  should  rhyme  with  ‘lie.* 
Toa  looked  thoughtful.  Mamma  suggested  4 eye.’ 
Upon  that  hint  she  made  several  attempts,  but 
the  measure  wouldn’t  come  right.  Finally,  mam- 
ma proposed 

44  ‘ How  merrily  twinkles  your  little  red  eye  !’ 
which  she  joyfully  accepted,  and  ran  back  to  the 
chickens  to  seek  further  inspiration,  I suppose,  for 
she  soon  came  dancing  in  again,  saying  she  had 
thought  of  some  more.  So  mamma  stopped  to  lis- 
ten, and  Toa  opened  her  mouth  to  begin,  but  it 
wouldn't  come.  Her  face  began  to  look  thought- 
fol,  and  her  fingers  to  twine  more  nervously  around 
each  other.  Mamma  advised  her  to  run  out  till 
she  could  recall  it.  She  obeyed;  and  when  she 
came  in  again,  it  was  with  a sedater  step  and 
graver  face ; and  her  voice  faltered  slightly  as  she 
repeated, 

41  * The  half  of  your  mates  are  running  around, 

And  picking  their  living  off  of  the  ground ; 

And  we’ve  a nice  little  kitten  np  to  the  house. 

Who  runs  all  around  after  a spool  tied  to  a string 
and  thinks  it’s  a rati* 

44  Her  confidence  returning  as  she  approached 
the  end  of  the  stanza,  the  last  line  was  uttered 
with  gleeful  impetuosity,  and  closed  with  a peal 
of  triumphant  laughter.  Of  course,  mamma  join- 
ed the  chorus,  bnt,  after  a little,  suggested  that 
the  last  line  would  be  improved  by  making  it 
read, 

“‘Who  runs  after  a spool  and  thinks  it’s  a mouse,' 

44  4 Oh,  Toa  meant  mouse'  she  cried.  And 
thus  amended,  yon  have  Toa’s  first  attempt  at 
poetry.” 

N.B.  We  expect  to  hear  from  Toa  again. 

Charlie  was  five  years  old,  full  of  fun  and  mis- 
chief, and  so  much  of  the  latter  that  he  had  to  be 
whipped  for  it  sometimes.  44  Oh,  Charlie,  dear!” 
said  his  mother,  when  giving  him  a dose  of  Solo- 
mon's oil,  44  you  must  not  do  so  again,  it  makes  me 
sick  to  whip  you.”  Charlie  promised  to  be  good; 
but  the  next  day  he  was  in  hands  again  for  anoth- 
er dose  of  the  same  medicine,  to  be  applied  out- 
wardly, and  well  beaten  in.  As  his  mother  was 
laying  it  on,  Charlie  remonstrated ; 44  Don't  do  it, 
mother,  don’t ; it  will  make  you  sick,  yon  said  it 
would.” 

“Well,  will  yon  remember  and  not  do  so 
again  ?” 

44  Yef,  I will,”  said  Charlie,  44  if  I con  think  of 
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Study  of  a Pieijfc  of  CfioJk.— 

[A  GhAfattvri^tiC  of -UK!  Alti/l.) 


I.  Model  of  a Brick.— Michael  Angelo. 

(Prom  the  PitU  Palace.  Undoubtedly  genuine.) 


478.  Moonlight  on  die  Alps, — Rlmbranoy. 

w«  tf  fife  Ttiruer's  Ma&terpiec#-,  So.  4*7.’ 


. Storm  St;  Sea.- — Turner, 

(Painted  In  his  second  Style.) 


508.  Childhood* — Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 

(The  Dog  is  the  ArtlfPs  Mt*torpiec«.) 


)o.  Innocence. — Millais, 

(Wonderfully  true  to  Nature.) 


Battle  of  New  Orleans. — Leutze. 


728.  Battle  of  Stony  Point. — Trumbull, 
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Figure  4.— -Walking  l>Rtm 


WE  anticipate  the  season  of  oar  Northern  lati- 
tudes, and  present  a series  of  out-door  cos- 
tumes adapted  to  the  more  genial  climate  of  the 
South.  In  illustration  of  the  plate  on  the  preced- 
ing page,  it  is  necessary  only  to  say  that  the  style* 
there  given  are  all  en  appliquk  For  children  or 
for  traveling  the  white  Marseilles  Talma  chal- 
lenges especial  favor. 

The  Walking  Prf.ss  above  given  is  decidedly 
unique.  The  jacket  is  high  in  the  neck,  buttoning 
in  fronton  one  side,  forming  a breast-piece,  which 
crosses  from  right  to  left.  The  waist  is  long,  and 
very  much  drawn  in.  The  sleeves  have  elbows, 
are  wide,  with  Louis  XV.  cuffs.  The  pockets  are 
at  the  sides,  with  flaps  waved  at  the  edge,  and 
wider  at  the  bottom  than  at  the  top. 


skirt,  which  reaches  to  the  knee,  opens  all  the  tray 
behind  as  well  as  in  front,  the  left  side  lapping  » 
little  over  the  right.  In  the  hollow  at  the  bottom 
of  the  back  are  two  galloon  cockades,  with  tassels. 
The  skirt  is  very  full  behind,  the  stuff  being  laid 
on  in  three  plaits,  which  are  united  below  the 
cockade.  A rich  figured  galloon  is  sewed  flat  all 
around  the  upper  garment,  which  is  likewise  orna- 
mented with  galloon  points  running  up  the  back, 
and  upon  th*  corners  of  the  jacket,  which  also  ha* 
cockades,  rn  suite  with  those  at  the  back.  The 
material  of  this  jacket  and  dress  is  a Louts  XV. 
matda&se,  a colored  ground  with  medallions  worked 
in  black. 

Bonnets,  which  are  still  small,  reach  a little 
more  forw  ard  at  top — a /<*  Mums  Stuart. 


The  upper 


Figure  6.— Under-Sleeve. 
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AWS&lEH'Ttf  THE  SOUTH.  Ifrom  the  famitvvttffc  «f  mjr 

Fifth  r*v«y  see  ihb'  frq$j  n design  hyl^wttfhg 

•4t>»>)  of  * P^opje  In  mtrforw*  «*«&  W VftUX.  Bcnn&h  r.Dntm*i«g  wH!t  ths  *lm- 

TVairwki  up  to  ha nty  <fee4*~r»  ia»atjr  pic  fip*b  and  -rir&ftf&f  of  the  olden  tumy.  he  peels 

of  vu3ubthUtiu^^iiit,  wCB^uud  bPivc/*,  every  where  the  hix«ryau<l  po{  inh  of  modern 

Tnosteo*.  I'ttftn&n&nh  Than>  are  ^lieges,  rpUroad^Vi- 

EA8T  TESSDSSEIE  i*  bno  a/  the  most  de-  amr-Jbrta^  ttdettrojrii*,  and  fancy  stores, 

ftghtfiil  watric?: -1i»  ilie  ^orkl.  J?$sXe5>g-  Old  folk*  have  already  begufi  k>  fchake  their 
ing  agimbl  clhimte,  iq  beads  At  the**  thing*,  but  old  folks  iin>  always 

all  those  natural  tvyopiteefr  :who*o  development  shttJtig  dteir  heads  at  somethings  Whether 
atvd  use  consul  (tie  the  ime ■ wealth  of a MulK  or  rot  vWi  he  of  any  adv&tttfigc  to  the 
her  virgin  fwrepis,  lovsdy  rm-rs,  and  majsktic  8ta^>  w?  can't  preantna  to  Kay;  yet,  after  a 
maim  tains,  ufTer,  at  tbo  sam*  time,  a rich  and  r wmfeKn#  vUij  h»  the  soft*  **h]  ti  rwwry glarm© 
varied  feast  to  the  roman  tic  to  nx&u  He  ran-  - at  the  teeotdHof  onr'nwni  baiiSe-tudds,  we  can 
hftUt  although  they  iWght  «tW  1*  ddmytevhctirK j flof  j|f4^rr'&ivb ' .tVe  .^frU^sai-Oflin  of  the  pres* 
cd  within  the  memo cy  arid  experkmrax  of  & lent  day  b m any  way  unworthy  of  his  gallant 
single  life  ex  tended  , tun  4 lUt-te  l^yor.d  ths  rth  ancestry 
lotted  ^enn  of  threescore  $0  0 *&%$  «df*  . **»  v.nuc,  ^ 

*4  wnth  mon>  a p«ge  *rfc*«W  : ilio  j p**ia  Wed,  h(»pit»hfe,>i6«i; 

and  philosopher  rm?v  find  food  for  thoiurb*  and  j Vet,  Kk<r  tn»r  axtAteiiug  tho»$**v  *h*n  pr*vrjk*a— 
theum  J®*  fejieetitaifom  They  fairish  na  the  ,.^t»  ef  trrjnts  and  the  *«r*  re«ntrc« 
reewko (A  who,  having  ^ * M **«i«**m~**  ?*«•  ’ 

it  age  by  their  courage,  have  etiUri  ated  U with  Driven  by  the  storms  of  fate  to  seek  a refuge 
iddtistn  and  gwvsrned It  with  o '-arrour  sbtirea,  the  exiletl  Mitchell'  was  chamb.^l 

pie  Mrlm  W$  fought  theft  ow  rt  hattfcs,  .{ilow'eii  * hy  the  appearance  of  this  fair  and  peaceful  laud, 
their  own  land,  and  made  tlieir  own  law*.  We  ahil  found  a temporary  home  In  one  of  its  most 
rmu  ttlwi  find- there  nexnes,  . familiar  a»  fcou«t>  !>5ciuded  districts.  The  advent  of  such  a man 
hcihl  words,  of  men,,  of  thgir  rtieg,  who,  j naturally  excited  the.  ruricnity  of  bis  u n inform^ 

sustain^  by  native  f^ca  ^ne;  havb  led  jn  war  | ed  and  tml^tUired  neighbors,  and  numerous 
and  peace,  and  attained r he.  Idgh^i.d^tincti^fls  I speculurions  as  to  the  why  and  wherefore  of  his 
ht  the  cutup  and  in  the  <c$blno^  who*;  fame;  foming  Here  indulged  in.  It  was  suggested 
too  lurg^,  for  the  narrow  limits  of  h Ktate,  now  that  he  might,  ‘be  a land-jobber,  “one  o the  u 
belongs-  to  mir  u/itionel  hktorv  kxfkdattu  (idlers  in  Siuch  of  metals m«  vt,o  a 

these  drty%  (>ne  rnuy  see  u gn^Rt  many  queer  tmioterfmfer-  Hut  the  life  of  the  stranger 
sights  in  Tenhe^eg.  Hermay;^ ^diKeerq  the  prints^  eeemed  to  justify  pone  nf  tljcsu  qmiimt&t  and 
of  tiie  dse^skin  ond  the  Etvneh  kid  ! the;  wise«m^  T^mnincd  f»>r  a lung  fimv  v<»m- 

slipper  sidtf  by  side  Ovcr!m#khigf:  rhe  mud-)  pletofy  mysiiftcd-  At  length  one  of  ‘them, 
chinked  cabin  of  the  pton'enr, I'mitated  i who.se  bumm^s  had^ ^'inrried  him  as  far  ,hs  Knox* 

^ntm^  sccunUng  to  MA  >n  tim  yw  Vy  Ibiptf  to  thr.  clerks  Onic*:t5ritwf  k-iV 

frfcf  C*»nt  firr  ih*  ^<uuhi*ir«sr  -ih«tnifk  #f  %prk+  ' t * 1 \ / 
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10  KusaellviUe 


shy  tiling  irkh  whegla  Will  au- 
awe*,  fcj  en  though  at  v' ere  an  %>%*«3in.  * 

Their  friend,  Tom  Jhss^Tr  again  appeal- 
ed to,  and,  through  hi*  they;  wort  pres- 

ently prodded  with  * vehicle  &f  the  im  can 
species  for  the  pjtitjen^era,  &ftd  a dismantled 
buggy  to  curry  the  baggstgi*.  With  this  sub- 
strmtral  but  nol  partiruliicrjv*  elcgxtnt  equipage, 
they  took  the  road  next  mwiiu^  hopiug,  as  they 
bade  udimt  to  JoaestKirtiugli,  tb«t  they  had  left 
behind  su»  ^^eabb  impmssions  as  they  earned 


villa*  lobtabied  the  clew  th  the  myntexy.  At 
the  nzx%  ]o%<ny\Yw&  -U  -'**#  dulr  j>ro«JwIgsted. 
“ Their  quart?  neighbor  had  find  & quarrel  with 
the  British  Government,  &tul  li*ti  i im%  to  Ttm- 
hessee  to  git-  nhM  of  Am  M 

*'  Well,  fcterftfV'  «jt  cl  aimed  ah  oW  banting 
shirt ; u British  Guvetiimamt*  diil  you  say? 
Why,  is  that  b) a*h4  old  concern  siHstandiif  fit? 
Well,  may  l nevsH;  British  Gdven>tn«ml  Now 
I thought  old  Jack  SeVlg*  and  Ginoral  Jackson 
hud  busted  hit  up  long  *£<>*' 


^;{d^rj0ttmcy  fcrGnwmnlK 

Wes  #bV  signal i«ed  by  any  event  worthy 
of  irM\»ld,  siti'ept  fftAt  the  younger  folk*  got 
thciv  tnohths  puckered  up  eating  persiiiimcma, 


ad  country  tavern.  As  EusftcllviiJe,  the  point 
where  they  trxpeeted  to  lake  the  caw?*  waa  obit 
twenty -tiYc-  mile* further,  they  m&de  thtrmsclre^ 
easy,  end  did  not  resume  their  journey  aexv 
morn i«g  natt)  mftor  ton  o'clock. 

: K o t vvithstmiclrng  their  previous  experience 
in  inud^  titdy.  had  tmido  no  calculations  for 
such  a ilpy  as  this  pwod  th  be,  Long  befora 
ihbir  juurhey  tva$  necoinp%hui|  night  ovencw&fc 
them,  and  With  >t  5^  Cdlcli  driving  rain.  In  spite 


them,  and  With  it  n cold,  driving  rain.  In  spue 
of  this  and  l&i  .pitchy  dm  they  worried  on 

until  at  length  their  vehicle  was  stuck  so  fast 
in  a in  hd-frole  that  every  effort  of  xheir  iiottte* 
to  extncivtn  it  was  unavailing. 

Larkin,  who  lias  A noble  yojc%  now  com- 
menced  hallooing:  it  a veatare.  and,  to  their 
joyful  surprise,  the  signal  was  presently  anmer- 
ed  by  thy  barking  of  dogs  and  the  appearance 
of  » light  peer  at  hand.  Bob  immediaudr 
started  off  through  the  mud  And  darkr*A*s  to 
com  m uni  cate  With  the  fign&V  and  i n ,<v  shot? 
time  TGCitinf?4  actuutipa^lpd  a geittiemaTi 
bearing  a light*  tblliny ed:  by  a : notipie  uf 

ftegroc*?. 

With  tiuH  timely  j^istaaen  they  were  dfcttvr 
eivjd  from  the  mmldude,  and,  following  tlic  in- 
tern, they  presently  halted  before  thudoordf  a 
comfortable  country  mansion^  The  neeesti ry 
of  the  ease  was  $b  evident  th&r  ceremony  wak 
entirely  forgotten.  Without  question  or  tex- 


■}.y:::Z£$y  w*Llv  raiwtaaf 

Bill  m1  in  vise  turn  again  to  our  legitimate 
ba d)he^  and  look  after  the  welfare  of  our  ad- 
veTitUT<>ns  tTandcra. 

Immediately  on  the  retijni  of  the  gentlemen 
from  the  raouht&ma,  the  whole  patty  *<*t  about 
}rre[>anngfurthcirdnpannrefr<ih»JonesboriiUgh, 
The  trunks  tvere  all  packed,  shew  la  and  bon- 
ootM  ou,  and  the  ladies  had  even  gOoe  through 
their  preUminaty  leave-taking,  when  the  ijqiieli 
which  they  had  expected  to  corivcy  them  drove 
up  hopelessly  and  lihigtistingly  crowded.  Those 
who  have  been  placed  in  similar  circuiiifttances 
will  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that  Squire  Broad- 
acre  left,  the  room  where  the  ladies  were  dis- 
cussing their  disappointment,  himself  looking 
red  and  vexed,  and  that  u few  moments  there- 
after he  foil  upon  Jim  Bug,  loading  him  with 
abusive  epithets,  and  flourishing  his  curre  over 
his  head  In  an  awtplly  tlirem^qing  manner. 

To  this  Jim  ^uhmiited  iivfttv  respectlu.l  defer- 
eiice,  looking  n^  uia'on^cioiu  of  tht-  cano  as  an 
1 taliau  dog  wltviri  mdhkcpd  with  a §fpxn^  When 
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easy  bearing,  which  indicated  at  once  acquaint- 
ance with  the  world  and  a position  of  superi- 
ority among  those  by  whom  he  was  habitually 
surrounded.  His  family  consisted  of  an  amia- 
ble and  comely  wife  and  four  children,  the  eld- 
est a boy  about  thirteen  years  old.  At  the  sup- 
per-table our  friends  ascertained  that  they  had 
wandered  several  miles  from  their  road,  and 
were  still  a considerable  distance  from  their  jour- 
ney's end ; but  beguiled  by  the  hospitable  atten- 
tions of  their  entertainers,  they  soon  ceased  to 
regret  the  accident,  and  at  length  went  to  bed 
forgetting  that  they  were  under  the  roof  of 
a stranger.  As  the  next  day  was  cold  and 
rainy  and  Mrs.  Broadacre  slightly  indisposed, 
the  Squire  easily  yielded  to  the  warm  solicita- 
tions of  his  host,  to  tarry  with  him  for  several 
days. 


As  the  travelers  were  recently  come  from  the 
realms  of  fashion,  the  ladies  were  soon  immersed 
up  to  their  eyes  in  the  discussion  of  modes  and 
patterns  ; while  the  gentlemen,  with  lighted 
cigars,  retired  to  another  room  discoursing  on 
the  weather,  the  roads,  crops,  and  public  im- 
provements. Then  as  these  themes  (hackneyed, 
indeed,  but  both  convenient  and  necessary  in 
the  incipiency  of  social  acquaintance)  were  dis- 
posed of,  and  as  each  began  more  properly  to 
estimate  the  character  and  capacities  of  the 
other,  the  conversation  between  the  Squire  and 
his  host  became  more  genial  and  interesting. 
The  discussion  of  temperance  societies  and  pub- 
lic education  drew  from  the  Colonel  some  rem- 
iniscences of  his  school-boy  days  so  pleasant 
and  instructive  that  we  can  not  refrain  from 
giving  them  at  length. 
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VI  learned  to  read  and  writ*/'  aaidlj^  Via 
*n  old  gribool-liotiflo  oh  Indian  Creek  hinder  the 
shadow  of  tho  Bald  Mmtnuin.  You  hava  no 
liouht  seen  similar  ones  in  your  travels — -a  rude 
iog-pm,  floored  witVpimcheona,  with  * single 
opbtiiug,  which  served  as  a door,  hut  entirely 
without  windows  or  chimneys.  To  the  centre 
of  the  room  ws?  a hearth  formed  of  stones  and 
earth*  when?,  in  winter,  a hugs  log-fire  biased 
and  famed*  the  smoke  (wbetitc  was  not  Mowuia 
our  eyes)  rising  end  gathering  in  a dense  cloud 
under  the  High  pjteh«d  roof*  and  escaping 
through  the  with?  crevice*  JBhtOgvd 

iit  a hollow  Mound  ih to  Hr*  the  flcholora 

sat  oxi  niugh-hrwu  b<nndtea  eofnrifcg  their  well- 
th  amhed  primes,  c»r  htiic^bs^h^  filing-hooka, 
with  vociferous  diligence. 

* *Our  school  wm  divided  into  throe  classes — 
big  boy#,  iiiufe  hoy*<  and  girls — and  pmudod 
over  by  a pig-mtt-fec&d  professor,  who  main- 
tained Ids  state  on  a sp&bottntftM  throne, 
fcnd  with  at  itwpxre  vf  hitkvxj,  toggh,  limber* 
and  far-reaching.  In  tMs  wigwam  of  scmuce, 
deep-hiddjeti  in  the  stiado  of  primeval  forests 
did  I acquire  the  rudiments  of  learning,  and 


.frxpjft ifctiuG;  the  incipient  somw*  of  &&>*!-. 

- 

4 "When  I grew  older  I was  eeot  ta  the  aejiti. 
emy  in  the  town  of  wlitrftf  I boardedfor 

scvaral  years  with  an  aftecrioriate  ar/d  crcdukia* 
relative,  and  chiefly  dj&VngaiRhad  myself  for 
idleness  and  audaerntm  misehiefv  vWhen  t wa* 
about  sixteen  the  araderoy  hoys  organized  a 
literary  society  ot which  X hecaroa  a member.' 
The  idea  w&«  a capital  <*b«.  We  were  required 
to  read*  deliver  seloct  oration*,  write  original 
compositions  and  lake  part  in  debating  such 
queathn^a  us  were  selected  by  the  society,  Wh*X 
though -our  speeches  were  not  models  of  elocu- 
tion nor  oar  essays  of  composition  ? our  effort# 
sverc  sincere.  What  though  often  ditcusaed 
questions  which  we  vroro  about  a*  capable  of 
understanding  as  a litter  of  Wrnd  puppies  might 
be  ? in  that  we  did  not  greatly  differ  from  most 
of  our  grown-up  public  assemblies.  Yet  it 
xvas  surprising  to  see  with  what  superior  zeal 
those  who  hail  bicen  most  idle  and  derelict  io 
the  school  set  about  the  accomplishment  of 
these  self-imposed  auric*:,  and  what  meek  and 
ready  fusHmiitfrion  the  roost  rebellions  sch<xd- 
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• ' ' ' 

boy  accorded  to  | c^l  yotmg  gontfemeu 

helped  to  make,  Of  this  107  w case;  perhaps, 
fiinsijsSS^d  the  roost  sinking  example  i 
*v » Tha  genu  lor  o&iprte :g  of^cv«HV 
Stubborn  and  sturdy  Aft  & wU4<«a<f  *&IW*.. 

^ From  fearliost  boyhood  k tart  loader 
in  misdhief,  jnaratidin#,  *«d  n)NUk?nT  i^  mj 
jolaas  an  habitual  buogitr  and  defaulter,  I at itef* 
ed  tht  society  with  hue  m htimbte  of  my 

w c&p$d&&*  and  no  r&ry  et&jaJ w*<I  reputation 
among  the  move  orderly  and  studious  of  my 
fall***  • To  the  surpriwi  of  ail,  however*  f 
iffewftfi  myswdf  jrawliHoas  m the  observance 
of  order,  unit  exhibited  in  the  performance  of 
tny  allotted  e^erdniff  a aprighitisuMsof  mind  fat 


gnished  nur  Wiy  pn  Umt  day,  Tlieix^foTtii 
tbn  title  io  nurmbeiship  of/hc  liitemry  Club 
*rm  h <U&tuictftM  not  so  easily  -obtained,  and 
tha  adopted  badge  (a  bine  rihhoh  ld  the  Upper 
button-hole  of  the  left  lapel)  was  worn  with  a 
becoming  pride  which  effectually  refutes  the  ig- 
norant philosophy  of  those  wit*  affect  io  fepiw* 
the  potnp  of  dress  and  ceremony;  ; >v% ; ‘ .} 

is;At  tho  next  roe^in&ltr^^^  end 

which  mrhmi  friends  had  not  given  me  credit*  warmly  urged,  that  the  Indies  should  be  admit- 
and  f had  the  Bsmfo^tibn  tig  pefppivhng  Ut»t  ted  j&.our  sitting*  m listeners  and  spectators, 
fern  week  to  treefe  1 w?vb  ^yowing  tnigbi%  in  Notwithstanding  the  j$MU  effusion  of  feeling 
the  eetimatidn  of  *uy  Pbiupmw#**  and  *mt«-  tin  the  blue  rosettes,  iht motion  was 

him  for  distinction  in  my  new  tno^er  w-s# grad-  laid  dri.  the  table.  This  failure  exdted  much 
nitty $ wakened Tb  astonish  where  ifidignmion  among  the  girls  and  some  feeling  in 
l had  fonnevly  laaghed  at,  to  lend  where  .the  bosom  of  oar  society,  but  the  highpredomi- 
it  wa*  believed  t ermbi  not  &Uo  w?  to  jadam  the  mmee  of  law  .stilted  all  mmmnm  there, 
jealousy  hr  conquer  she  admiration  of  fchwse  “At  length  l was  nominated  for  the  prosi- 
who,  in  the  good-natured  confident**  of  super  i-  detveyy  and  next  week  tho  election  was  to  com* 
erity*  had  pitied  was  stimulus  enough,  off.  My  opponent  was  Jack  Loring,  a keen* 

X forsook  my  idlene*»  and  rowdyinm,  and  la-  pragmatical  Rule  fellow,  older  than  1;  a better 
bored  night  and  day,  I labored  successfully  ; scholar,  and  a favorite  with  the  teachers,  but  too 
far  in  a short  rime  l began  to  ho  spoken  of  for  conceited  to  be  popular  among  the  hoys.  Jack 
president;  of  ihs  mnevy.  Eyed:  in  the  country  and  brought  apples  to 

“la  the  mean  time  the  society  ***  going  on  school ; bow  ho  must  Itaro  sweated  ututej  tlm 
mosr  pn^pfcrdusfy : i wyna«.t&g^ wtiroopmlmied  te&da  h*  X^ught'Ib^t  wqekl  :lpf  tmild  also 
with  the  greatest  •order  «*»$  it*  eon-  Rutter  tUU  fclqvor  atid  tSfe-dbll  in  tlieir 

fttiiation  stud  I^-Uws  were  dbt^imd  with  ' X ^ht^Sttaw  lpw  b>  cle^bh%^f  Utid, 

A n?verencev  and  ware-  tr^immUy  the  tbctuc>  Under  ibd  ■vittitiiMtmc***  pride  made  me  more 
of*anvmatcd  diBcussKm.  ihi  preeld^ug  ofhjw,  miervfcd  Umh  nnaat  Ft*ri.unuteiy  1 wan  mot 
eloc^etl  every  hut vyeeferwa>  t^mtcd  witli  phnu-  heftre*  a community  of  The 

liltous  deference,  nod  wra^ on  hifc  purl  jehhmsly  boy«  appirticiateti  my  manbueh^  anil  rewarded 
e*ac*  in  requiring  the  obeervance  of  parliament^  it.  X was  elected  by  a handsome  majority,  I 
ary  forms,  and  stem  in  rebuking  crccy  thing  rncelVr.d  the,  honor  with  a calmness  of  manner 
that  savored  t>f  ievitr  or  disrespect.  (h^t  betted  the  tumultuous  pleasure  of  my  soul. 

,v  Tht  rk^ult  of  these  electing  tniliierieos  1 did  wot  sleep  that  night  for  thinking  of  it,  and 
could  not  fail  to  be  obsemd  in  the  conduct  cd  the  preparation  of  my  inaugural  address  Tabbed 
the  boy*  both  ic  and  out  of  sthooL  Parents  me  of  roy  usual  rest  during  the  whole  iteck 
and  eldm  twwarktd  and  approred  of  it ; *ay-  A aensc  of  niy  prominetice  look  such  complete 
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possession  of  me  that  I could  nei- 
ther eat  nor  study. 

44  When  the  evening  of  my 
inauguration  arrived,  the  older 
boys  were  forced  to  smile  as  they 
entered  the  room.  The  two  tal- 
low dips,  stuck  in  wooden  blocks, 
which  had  hitherto  illuminated 
the  President’s  desk,  were  re- 
placed by  tall  spermacetis  in  pol- 
ished brass  candlesticks.  The 
desk  itself  was  raised  a foot  above 
its  usual  level,  on  a sort  of  dais 
made  of  a flat  dry-goods  box  cov- 
ered with  a strip  of  carpet  I had 
on  a clean  shirt  and  a new  neck  \\W\\\ 
ribbon,  a bit  of  foppery  that  I sel-  _ ' ! 
dom  indulged  in.  The  address 
went  off  charmingly.  I had  prac- 
ticed carefully  on  the  coarse  tones 
of  my  voice,  and  got  through  with- 
out a squeak.  The  glory  and 
usefulness  of  our  society  were  set 
forth  in  a manner  to  excite  en- 
thusiasm; certain  improvements 
were  hinted  at  There  was  a dispo- 
sition to  disregard  forms,  an  unbe-  , 

coming  familiarity  in  the  speech  and  manner  of 
some  members  toward  the  society : those  from 
the  country  generally  erred  in  that  way.  They 
were  reminded  of  how  much  4 the  divinity  that 
doth  hedge  about  a king’  depended  on  ceremony, 
and  how  the  dignity  and  permanent  greatness  of 
all  associations  were  based  on  the  respect  yield- 
ed to  their  chosen  leaders.  As  all  the  other  in- 
augurals had  been  composed  of  pretty  much  the 
same  materials,  no  particular  significance  was  at- 
tached to  mine ; but  as  it  was  smoothly  worded, 
and  delivered  with  spirit,  it  was  considered  a 
handsome  and  creditable  effort  Thereafter 
there  was  more  of  pomp  and  gravity  in  our  pro- 
ceedings than  ever,  and  I had  the  satisfaction 
of  hearing  it  admitted  on  all  sides  that  the»| 
chair  had  never  been  so  admirably  filled.  For 
my  part  I was  indefatigable  in  devising  schemes 
for  the  aggrandizement  and  glorification  of  the 
body  over  which  I presided.  A flourishing  no- 
tice of  it  appeared  in  the  village  newspaper,  and 
the  question  of  admitting  the  ladies  was  again 
revived. 

44  I was  deeply  interested  in  the  success  of 
this  movement.  The  presence  of  the  fair  sex 
would  add  lustre  to  my  reign.  Then  I had  a 
private  reason — Molly  Mominglory — but  this 
is  not  pertinent  to  my  story.  The  proposition 
was  put  to  the  vote  and  rejected.  I was  vexed, 
and  under  the  irritation  dignity  swelled  into 
arrogance.  I fined  right  and  left,  and  stretched 
the  prerogative  of  my  place  to  the  utmost  limit. 
There  was  some  rebellious  murmuring,  but  in 
the  main  the  meeting  passed  quietly.  To  me 
it  was  any  thing  but  satisfactory.  I was  out- 
raged to  perceive  that  my  elevation  had  not  in- 
creased my  influence;  that  position  had  not 
brought  with  it  corresponding  authority.  My 
nature  was  aroused  on  the  girl  question ; while 
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pride  forbade  electioneering  in  my  own  behalf, 
as  the  champion  of  the  ladies  I found  no  diffi- 
culty in  playing  the  demagogue.  Many  of  the 
younger  members  had  been  my  companions  in 
mischief;  and,  recognizing  my  leadership  in 
good  as  well  as  evil,  had  followed  me  into  the 
society.  These  I could  command,  but  it  was 
necessary  to  gain  other  interests.  I knew  the 
sweet-hearts  of  several  of  the  elder  boys,  and 
found  means  to  engage  their  influence.  In 
short,  by  the  next  Saturday  night  I had  worked 
my  wires  so  well  that  I felt  assured  of  the  suc- 
cess of  my  measure. 

After  the  regular  exercises  ohe  of  my  parti- 
sans, whom  I had  previously  stuffed,  rose,  and 
in  a set  speech  again  introduced  the  question. 
It  was  debated  with  a fury  worthy  of  the  an- 
cient factions  of  Guelf  and  Ghibelline.  Its  sup- 
porters appealed  to  the  well-known  chivalry  of 
East  Tennessee ; no  society  was  complete  with- 
out the  presence  of  the  fair ; her  companionship 
banished  rudeness ; her  approbation  stimulated 
to  higher  efforts,  and  was  the.  noblest  reward  of 
success.  In  fine,  the  society  was  assured,  on 
undoubted  authority,  that 
44  4 The  earth  was  sad,  the  garden  was  a wild. 

And  man  a hermit  sighed  till  woman  smiled.* 

“The  opponents  of  the  motion  professed  to 
yield  to  none  in  their  admiration  of  the  4 fair 
sect,’  but  they  had  joined  the  society  with  the 
honest  intent  of  improving  themselves  in  speak- 
ing and  writing ; and  while  they  were  willing 
to  submit  to  the  criticisms  of  their  school-fel- 
lows, they  had  no  idea  of  being  snickered  at  by 
a parcel  of  girls,  nor  of  having  their  blunders 
tattled  all  over  the  country.  4 They  went  agin 
it  tooth  and  toe-nail.’ 

44  The  question  was  at  length  called,  and  on 
counting  the  votes  there  was  a tie.  The  consti- 
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tuttUA  provided  ^th&t,  in  esses  of  a the  pre- 

siding officer  #halJ  hare  the  casting  void/ 

‘ ^ Biitk’  said  Jack  Loring,  ‘ thtf  chair  voted 
on  the  questum  hi  the  first  place,  and  the  oou- 
shturiohdoo*  hatgiriQ. 

**  With  A nod  to  the  ap^foyy  j 

replied*  vTho.eitafrdoes  not  need  to  b?  instmtr 
; e « nil  duties. 
tuuvh»  tlecuhjd  in.  the  affirmative.4 

4 M4^8 ;;:  u4&hi#tUiujoiittl  ir  cried  Jt\ckr  villi 
SfiiriU  ' "’-/y.  S‘,t  ' . . 4 V;/'  ;' V « ‘ 5 >/. 

>> ' Si;  Aom*  Sir  ! the  question  ia  4^ided‘~ 
-ii  4 1 Wjq*t  fit down!’  retorted :,  V1  know 
my  rights  here,  and  intend  to  stand  np  for  them. 
I appeal  to  the  society/ 

“My  &c*  rnd^ieoed.  4 Tm*r  manner,  Sir,  t* 
disrespectful  to  (he  t^^:oV6ir';v1dcii.  I pm- 
sole;  J^crbt*ryt  record  a tine  of/ one  dime 
against  Mr.  loping:  * 

A‘ 4 1%  ml  pay  hr  'persisted  dock ; * 1*11  ap- 
peal." 

“Now  several  members  rose  i 
h 1 Mr,  P resident,  l would  beg  leave  to  »ug- 

gesf— T',  ‘ ’ , y',. ’ f\  ’ ' . ’ < ; 

“ vMr.  President,  please  to  ronm<je/ — 5 

u * Take  rout  seats  P X cnetl.  Ijatigbtily  j 

4 the  question  fa  settled,  and  ill  bear  no  more/ 
4<  * W(it,  Mr.  President,''  persisted  a big,  chap 
of  the  anli-putiaic  faction,,  and  the  son  of  «.  noted 
Whig,  4 this  conduct  is  mther  t yrannkal.  Ir 
reminds  rue  of  General  Jackin/ 

44 The  allusion  to  this  gn* at.  name  overthrew 
the  little' of  self -command  and  comtnon-genfte 
that  passion  Had  left.  With  an  imperial  frown 
and  voice  of  thunder  I mmnnnded  silence. 

**  taring  gave  a contemptuous  whistle:  4 Gen  - 
th?menr  the  elevation  is  too  much  for  him.  That 
store-box  i*  unconstitutional,  anyhow.  I move 
i.t  lie  carried  out—-* 

**  4 You  mutinous  econndrel  !*  X cried,  halfc 
choking  with  passion,  4 111  pay  you  for  filial* 


OPPOSES  TO  IT. 

’‘Jack  haw^hftwed.  - Go  it,  Rex  1 He's 
practicing  now  to  show  off  before  Maty  Mora- 
mglhry  next  Sotiaday  ertnip^r  ' ■; 1 

•"The  next  moment  Jsui .Lotinganfl- inyanlf 
wore  roping  over  the  floor,  spattering,  scratch- 
ing and  bearing  like.  $ pair  of  teni-cat*  Across 
tk  pii Ic  .&*'  noon  practicable  vy*  we:re/*ej»fe- 
riTU^ul  C5L»ycred  with  dost,  -ilittfe  fhnt,  VHkvlddbd 
iWfcing  ff*m  wverai  ^rHtidto>c  m,  my  laec;  bpeath- 
■cssand  pule  w ith  'tidt&t  mechmsicaliy  learned 
nxy  nf&c^'ae&t,  while;  my  ntttaitvrtiu''  **$»  led 
off  tp  the  do&r.  idocf*iy  no*e. 


a ovrAaiurn. 

17  As  the  oxeitcmicmT  and  confusion  subsided 
there  w«m>  an  inter ral  of  silence,  and  I con  id 
pcicelve  in  the  fqcasi-  .m’ntind  a pri^t^Urig  ex- 
' pressKioo  of  regitot  and  mortification  that-  cut  me 
I to  the  heart.  Presently  a leading  member  *f o*e 
{ and  proposed  a commitwsc^  to  report  on  the  *»f- 
[ fuirf  and  adnse  wb»t  4teps  should  be  taken  to 
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vindicate  in  a proper  manner  the  outraged  peace 
and  dignity  of  the  assembly.  Upon  this,  with 
as  much  calmness  as  I could  command,  I ten- 
dered my  resignation;  but  the  leaders  shook 
their  heads,  and  I was  politely  requested  to 
await  the  action  of  the  committee.  While  that 
body  was  deliberating  in  an  adjoining  room,  I 
had  full  leisure  to  give  heed  to  the  proceedings 
of  a tumultuous  assembly  Jn  my  own  breast. 
The  fiercer  passions  were  all  there,  aroused  and 
clamorous,  and  it  was  long  before  the  modera- 
tor Reason  could  obtain  a hearing,  or  bring  the 
house  to  tolerable  order.  Should  I seize  the 
poker  and  run  a-muck,  lathering  indiscrim- 
inately at  friend  and  foe  ? Should  I take  my 
hat  and  leave  the  society,  whizzing  a few  stones 
through  the  windows  by  way  of  a parting  salu- 
tation? Though  fallen  from  my  high  estate, 
could  I descend  to  such  boyish  and  vulgar  re- 
sentment? Would  not  the  exhibition  of  angry 
defiance  be  an  acknowledgment  of  my  mortifica- 
tion, and  resigning  my  membership  an  adver- 
tisement of  my  disgrace  ? After  all,  was  my 
reputation  so  hopelessly  wrecked  that  it  might 
not  be  retrieved  ? Would  not  a frank  acknowl- 
edgment of  my  error,  and  a manly  submission 
to  the  penalties,  whatever  they  might  be,  win 
back,  at  least  in  part,  the  esteem  I had  lost  ? 

“The  committee  at  length  returned,  and  its 
chairman  proceeded  to  read  a formal  bill  of  im- 
peachment against  me.  I was  charged  with 
high  misdemeanors  in  office — arrogance,  abuse 
of  prerogative,  tyranny,  and,  finally,  a violent 
and  disgraceful  assault  upon  a member.  It  was 
admitted  that  his  conduct  had  been  improper, 
offensive,  meriting  rebuke ; but  while  it  might 
palliate,  it  could  not  in  any  manner  justify  my 
greater  oftense.  It  was  then  proposed  that  I 
should  be  deposed  from  office,  and  receive  a 
reprimand  from  my  successor ; or,  in  carif  I re- 
fused to  submit  to  these  penalties,  that  I should 
be  expelled  from  the  society,  and  resign  my 
blue-ribbon  badge  before  leaving  the  room. 

“This  was  harder  to  bear  than  I had  antici- 
pated. The  extra  circumstance  of  humiliation 
attached  to  either  penalty  seemed  to  me  wanton 
and  uncalled-for ; and  I fancied  I could  trace 
the  motive  which  prompted  it  in  the  triumph 
and  gratified  malice  which  shone  in  the  faces 
of  some,  despite  their  efforts  at  concealment. 
The  desire  to  disappoint  them  as  much  as  pos- 
sible nerved  me  to  a still  greater  show  of  mag- 
nanimity. In  a lively,  good-humored  speech, 
I acknowledged  the  propriety  of  the  proceed- 
ings in  my  case,  lauded  the  firmness  and  de- 
cency of  the  committee’s  report,  expressed  my 
entire  willingness  to  submit  to  laws  which  I had 
assisted  in  making,  determined  to  continue  an 
orderly  and  interested  member  of  the  society, 
and  so  to  deport  myself  in  the  future  as  to  re- 
gain the  position  which,  in  an  unguarded  mo- 
ment, I had  forfeited.  I wound  up  by  making 
a formal  apology  to  the  house,  and  offering  my 
hand  to  Jack  Losing.  Such  magnanimity  took 
every  body  by  surprise,  and  almost  disarmed  my 
enemies. 
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“The  society,  howevar,  proceeded  to  exe- 
cute sentence.  I was  regularly  deposed  by  vote, 
and  a successor  elected  (the  chairman  of  the 
committee).  I was  then  called  upon  to  rise 
and  receive  the  reprimand,  which  I did  with  as 
much  nonchalance  as  I could  assume.  It  was 
administered  with  such  mildness  that  it  might 
have  been  mistaken  for  a compliment. 

“Now  all  this  seemed  very  pretty  while  it 
was  passing,  but  after  I went  home  that  night 
the  enthusiasm  of  magnanimity  cooled  0$  and 
a sense  of  my  humiliation  returned  upon  me, 
burning  and  rankling  like  the  sting  of  a venom- 
ous reptile.  Instead  of  yielding  to  time,  this  feel- 
ing increased  from  day  to  day  until  it  obtained 
entire  possession  of  me.  The  society  became 
hateful ; every  allusion  to  it  revived  the  drama 
of  my  disgrace.  The  very  attempts  of  my  com- 
panions to  ignore  the  events  of  that  unlucky 
night  tinged  my  cheek  with  the  blush  of  min- 
gled shame  and  anger.  I had  no  individual 
enemies  upon  whom  I might  wreak  my  venge- 
ance, nor  could  I now  recall  my  submission  or 
withdraw  from  the  society  without  exposing  my- 
self to  justifiable  ridicule  and  contempt ; yet,  in 
its  prosperous  and  orderly  existence,  it  stood  a 
monument  to  perpetuate  my  ignominy.  From 
suffering  I was  at  length  relieved  by  the  sug- 
gestions of  subtlety.  I do  not  know  whether  a 
snake  is  conscious  of  its  power,  or  whether  it  is 
moved  to  use  its  venom  solely  by  a blind  in- 
stinct. Even  as  a boy  I was  endowed  with  a 
stinging  wit,  £ power  of  ridicule,  a shrewd  in- 
sight into  character  and  motive  that  was  hardly 
boyish ; yet  I was  then  scarce  conscious  of  its 
power,  and  in  bringing  it  to  bear  upon  my  mor- 
tal enemy  was  certainly  led  more  by  instinct 
than  reflection.  Thenceforth  I became  uncom- 
monly busy  and  officious  in  the  affairs  of  our 
society.  My  essays  took  a humorous  turn ; I 
was  continually  poking  fun  into  the  gravest  de- 
bates, and  our  pompous  observance  of  parlia- 
mentary forms  furnished  me  with  an  unfailing 
theme  for  ridicule.  The  older  members  bit 
their  lips,  the  president  would  rebuke  me  with 
a smile,  but  the  boys  generally  received  my 
sallies  with  uproarious  mirth,  pleased  with  any 
apology  to  escape  the  restraints  of  dignity  too 
rigidly  enforced.  As  the  fun  was  good-hu- 
mored and  spicy,  I soon  had  imitators  who 
could  not  discriminate  between  wit  and  buf- 
foonery, nor  fairly  draw  the  line  between  liber- 
ty and  license. 

“One  stormy  night,  immediately  after  our 
adjournment,  I visited  my  overcoat  pocket  and 
exhibited  a bottle  of  whisky,  with  a package  of 
sugar  and  lemons.  Their  appearance  was  hailed 
with  applause.  It  was  a capital  idea.  Water 
was  heated  in  the  tin  bucket,  and  we  brewed 
punch  enough  to  make  us  all  sociably  boosy. 

At  the  close  of  the  next  meeting  the  punch  was 
repeated ; and,  at  length,  it  came  to  be  #onsid- 
ered  one  of  the  regular  exercises  pother  bus- 
iness  was  hurried  over  that  we  migm  getjit  it; 
and  our  proceedings  gradually  degenerated  into 
broad  farce.  Committees  were  appointed  to  heat 
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the  water  Arid  squeeze  the  lemons  while  the  m-  gross  l had  evtm  pretended  to  lament  it*,  and 
>i&ye  were  read  ; another  committee  brewed  \\w  aometmies  rubu&ud  the  tno*t  forward v burt*<w\ 
drink  while  the  debate  *#&*  gying  im.  Itt  the  aware  <jf  th*  Iwtd  nepme  our  society  «mem- 
midst  of  a disewssCow-  a waggish  lad  w«M  fi<*~  ally,  Arid  the  tecbkrtcr'y  of  the  deemwy  party 
sent  adi j»p«>)pfril  to. hi* pmiitauV  v^jthia*  I determined  to  strike  a decisive  blow, 
asking  liitf  ttfdonHiofUa  flavor;  roiotker  wriald  *4The  town,  like  most  ethers,  W*ta  minted 
laaist  that  3r>  Was  laiconstlmtioaal  lbt  tbe  pre-  by  a gang  afddk,  lawless  bong'  m&vim*  for 
.siding  oflicec  to  take  a drink  daring  the  time  of  rowdyi&m  arid  itofiaiky.  Of  this  troop  I had 
meeting”- -Arid  HO  we  went  ou  from  had  to  tbmeriy  been  the  acknowledged  and  admired 

s‘At  our  meeti  pg  during  Christmas  week,  Black  chief.  Since  the  rise  of  the  Debating  Society 
i i Bnb  brought  m u Toasted  turkey  and  a bucket  wy  myraidoms,  bcadless  and  jrpindess.  had  d»v- 
i hf  9g^iia^ypj^>dtTid  at  tuy  Instance^  Ills  on-  banded*  and  wore  fot^otteri.  Ctee  Saturday  aft* 

: trance  w s.y  phidnd  with  trimrdtnottt  applause  ; emoon  1 called  upon  my  iold  Lieutenant,  whom 
‘tlic  iharik^  of  dte  $0omty  were  formally  ten-  I found  up  a narrow  alley  sawing  boards. 

And.  the  treasurer  ordered-  .t«»  pay  him  44  * Tud,’  said  I,  * what  are  the  boys  about 
half  w dollar  m the  spot.  Budnes*  wa*  sus-  flour?* 

pended  imtit  egg^ijog  was  curved  wuiuL  .£*  * Cap'en,*  ritfplie*!  Tad*  *<  tfren*  fallen  oftes*. 

resumed*  l-waid  a fttnny  emyi  Thri  hpVk  telfci  -bout  ton  but  they  think*  yriu’^  desett- 
laughed,  JVfute.m^  wa«  handed- routed  Norite  ad *fcih*  o»d  they 

of  the  members  began  to  exhibit  signs*  of  obi' u>*>  %t  m^mUIu  i yem  parade  tliexo  for  m$  tew 

eatlum  ...This  name  of  Black  Bob  was  pihposed  night,  J*ieaMf»awt  V /*y’x,  ; 
for  membership,  to  he  api^iuted  a ^muliop  4,4  T*uL$  face  frightened,  4 Vfhat  frirv  Cap- 
committee  *>n  tgg-uog,  Vwf  f1 

44  More  bog.  ^>'5§5er«$Ht  Tint  con  Id  n’t 

u During  the  debate  ofts  asiod  leave  to  Irian  yon  tbeto  but  behind  fhe  atone  wall  near 

again;**.  'the  • wan.  jvluli.  ..vAnoAejh  the  A^ade/riyr 

.sropprd  short  in  his  hamri^jmr  ^nd,  with  ovrlmh  w 4 Bitet  op  that  dtmied  'Bating  Slot?  t*  ex* 
fpxf'&yi- asked  perimfesioii-  to  go  i?uf.and  puke,  churned  the  Taentehtant*  with'  prophetic  eager- 
in  Abort,  it  w&s  evident  fern  that  rii^ht  that  ness,  ‘ Them  teUfcre>  i&  in  fer  that  job,  ccr- 
.cjta  mrafc  ^:dcu^i.nct.  Its  rep*  tain.1 

utetiou  soon  followed;  FriOplc  iiudriuated  that  n ‘Perhaps  tltero  will  be  some  finu1  **ld  h 

Acre  wiw  sQUt&hw#  mote  than  yp^eclMfying  with  a knowing  witife. ' * Wien  J.  wt  you 

C&r^  at  ^ te  ; there  I’ll  ull  you  tnonc  about  it,1 

and  tdkhDQgti  were  kept  arrtet^  ' • ‘^Tad  winked  in  rctara,  4 All  right;  Uripre« 

ly  secret,  parfentA  began  to  feol  auspiicions,  arid  —honor  bright  V 

come  wen;  <a  jW  u*  to  jrrohibit  tbeir  boys  from  :‘‘  4 And  my  old  uniform  md  -sword  V 

bn.  Tbev4ll  be 


’ Up  in  the  shop-loft^  Cap*! 
uiflsi  * 

1 All  right — all  right/ 

My  friend  and  myself  fcfc^ri  hboited  Uttlc 
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fingers,  and,  after  half  a dozen 
terious  wags,  we  parted, 

44  In  arranging  vnv  plans  I wished 
to  avoid  a resort  to  extremities  if  pos- 
sible* I expected  to  have  n majority 
of  my  friends  in  the  meeting  to  dis- 
solve the  society  by  a formal  vote,  de- 
stroy the  records,  and  then  satisfy  the 
outside  band  by  tending  it  off  to  a husk- 
ing that  I was  aware  of  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. When  wo  convened  1 was 
startled  and  disappointed.  The  de- 
cency party  was  in  full  force,  and  wore 
a resolute,  defiant  air,  as  if  it  had  been 
advised  of  the  meditated  blow,  I did 
bethink  me  then  of  an  indiscretion — a 
weakness  that  I had  been  guilty  of. 

Ah ! Molly  Morniuglory,  who  would 
have  thought  it  ? But  it  was  too  lato 
for  vain  regrets.  My  partisans,  who 
had  been  fierce  enough  in  caucus,  I 
thought  looked  cowed  and  undecided. 

We  were  short  in  numbers,  too;  sev- 
eral on  whom  I counted  snrely  having 
purposely  absented  themselves.  These 
things  made  me  savage  ; and  while  the 
exercises  were  progressing  I slipped 
out  to  look  after  my  banditti.  At  the 
appointed  place,  behind  the  stone  wall, 

I found  the  faithful  Tad,  with  full  five- 
and^twenty  ragamuffins  at  his  back. 

They  were  diversely  accoutred  in  re- 
versed jackets,  woolen  shirts,  and  mil- 
itary coats  belonging  to  fathers  or  el- 
der brothers,  and  armed  as  variously — 
with  clubs,  old  swords,  rusty  bayonets  fixed  on 
broom-sticks,  and  several  iocklcsa  guns.  As  I 
passed  along  the  line,  saluting  my  old  com- 
rades, I observed  that  some  had  their  faces 
painted,  and  wore  other  disguises.  Among 
these  t recognized  several  whom  I was  surprised 
to  see  there — boys  of  a better  class,  some  of 
whom  had  formerly  belonged  to  the  society, 
and  had  been  expelled ; and  others,  whose  ap- 
plication for  membership  had,  for  some  cause, 
been  unsuccessful.  As  I reviewed  this  formi- 
dable host,  burning  for  action,  and  odI#v  waiting 
my  orders  to  begin,  all  qualms  of  conscience 
and  sickening  indecision  vanished.  The  Cap- 
tain of  the  Forty  Thieves  was  not  prouder  of 
his  band  than  was  I at  that  moment. 

“ *Cap’cn,*  whispered  my  Lieutenant,  1 Fve 
brung  your  muster  coat  and  sword.* 

41  ‘Well  done,  old  fellow  ; but  keep  the  boys 
quiet  till  you  hear  me  whistle.’ 

44  4 That  I will,  Cap.  But  hit’s  mighty  cold 
out  here ; hurry  ’em  up !’ 

44  With  a promise  to  do  so,  I quickly  return- 
ed to  my  scat  in  the  society.  My  old  rival, 
Jack  Loring,  occupied  tho  chair,  and  during 
my  absence  the  question  of  abolishing  refresh- 
ments and  reforming  our  morals  was  again  in- 
troduced. A member  wa*  in  the  midst  of  an 
harangue*  depicting  with  great  feeling  the  dif- 
ference between  our  present  rather  equivocal 
position  aud  our  past  glory — 
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14  4 Oh,  blast  such  stuff*’  cried  I.  4 Let's  ad- 
journ.* 

44  Tho  president  flashed  np  like  gunpowder, 
4 Your  motion  is  an  outrageous  breach  of  order. 
I fine  you  one  dollar.4 

il  * Will  you  take  an  order  on  your  granny 
for  the  money  ?’  I asked,  contemptuously. 

“Jack  attempted  to  reply,  but  his  wrath 
choked  him. 

44 1 continued,  ‘There's  a husking  out  at 
Slowman’a  to-night.  The  majority,  I am  *tire, 
want  to  go ; and  as  this  society  has  got  to  be 
rather  a disreputable  concern,  it’s  time  we  had 
smashed  it  up.  So  I again  move  we  adjourn 
sine  die.1 

4 1 The  president  recovered  his  power  of 
speech  at  length-  ‘This  is  a gToss  contempt 
of  tho  society,*  he  exclaimed— 4 a premeditated 
insult  I know  that  man  now;  he’s  been  at 
the  bottom  of  all  this  disorder  and  indecency 
from  the  beginning.  Ever  since  a certain  even- 
ing which  ho  well  remembers  he  has  Wen 
scheming  to  ruin  us.  He  ought  to  be  expelled 
instantly. 

“I  put  my  thumb  against  my  nose  and  fa- 
cetiously waggled  my  fingers  at  the  excited 
speaker. 

44  Ho  screamed  with  rage.  4 Gentlemen, 
shall  we  put  up  any  longer  with  the  insults  of 
this  monkeyfied  blackguard  V 

“ I answered,  with  provoking  merriment. 
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M > those  i»  favor  of  hi*  expulriori  will  rise/1 
j^ulteiC  $ / , 'i  ‘ / c t -j 

.f’ ;!*;  fcfb*t ;pf .tliO-^ifwbors  bad  already  risen/ in 
^nt  W’ipf?.Mon 

* 1 4 Expelled-  unanimously —expelled  with 
contempt  arid  vonaantU . rettffd 

'it';  Go  out  of  the  houSe/you  diMpf.ftCati  bt/f- 
fbon;  Foil  are  no  longer.  **  member  w that  so- 
Hetyr 

* With  ar  bow  of  rripdk  kA^ility  i took 
hat  find  went,  ter  the  door..  There  ixm 
far  the  ktgmd*  No  AfRmer  had  I thr 

threshold  than  .Tad  hAnded  M }8y<ftstt  Ma 
sword,  ai^  fibrin  g abtfitf'/t'  m*fyhdk;  tn  at  ihz 
head  »r  my  niOtari*.  Aftipr  ifcri  wnimand, 

* iialt  * Front  &<&!*&&*  waa  % dead  silence, 

.Ttpp^rjtJAij.  #d  sud* 

den  *rid  ttnckpecmdj  attuefc  the  enuR^y^tives 
dumb.  />  -r  . * , ’•  V*  -v;  i 

Waviug  tn r mfore  above  my  head,  1 cried 
out  ‘Thftfie  groans  for  the  diftscduthin  of  the 
lAusw?-  ijnmbng:  td\X— ~f  A yeii  followed, 
as  if  yoonp  ^^4^onrut»  lind  hrokfcp  loose. 
In  the  nn^an  ti me  the  society  > Adherents  had 
rallied  nroumi  the  prusUiienf,  and  moa  n ting  on 
bermhe*  and  %m8f  armed  ftonsatveK  with 
)v>okA  hUlci*  of  wood/inkfjtatjd^  cw  whatever 
nriwifofiTst  tame  under  their  band*. 

u At  the  command  to 


mern  ti&Me. 

the  tiseless  und  euml^rsmne  guns  Mid  sword*, 
sei’htal  p&rtb>*r  clenched  and  Went  tumbling  over 
the  Hoot  ovmfirotvtv.g  desks  and  benches  wool- 
Ahd  ftxifasifftnz  in  &d$i^ 

TJielr  aimnnnitioii  fpent,  and  giving  rip 
.the  .sockfcyy'k#*  began  to  escape  by 
the  window* • but  the  iireyldenr  *md  some  of  hi?* 
adherents  whipped  oat  thdr  apple-peelers,  and 
tbfetttoning  death  to  ail  wht*  appKmdmd,  hero- 
ically stood  their  gromuL 

Believing  that  I had  fully  accomplished 
my  object,  and  wishing  to  prevent  tnotv.  -serious 
naisyhi^l  hu^tnanaged  by  * of 

nij  Sword  to  put  out  ail  the  lights  hut  one, 
Which  stood  nphp  the  president a>  dust,  With 
aiiotber.  bfdW  1 brought  down  twenty  feet  of 
hot  %u\y&“pip&x  whichy  uu  it  fed,  e^dngriisbtd 
the  last  eandle,  nod  left  the  combatants  ru 
total  ikrines*.  libia.  with  the  slitting  Smoke 
that  present y Sited  the  room/ put  an  end  to 
thn  battle.  ■' 

1 * My  company,  swelled  i«  numbers  by  the 
addition  from  the  society,  was  aprum  paraded 
on  the  0rmt<  ' .' gAYA; thr^ninMp . fyt^tiCr 
lory,  and  thm  niatriicd  off  m the  hiftking, 
singing^  4Qh,  wba  4‘id  ^ff  f;oii7e  from  V m 
full  chorus.  Ab  wo  whhdrisw^  a.  bt’ftAS  candle- 
stick sttUck  me  Vn  lhe  Wck,  find  we  were  fob* 
lowed  for’'  abrhri'  '4kt»neri  suo nek  and  curse* 
from  tho  Indomitable  Jock  Loring. v’ 


ewoep  the  room  a 
spiteful  volley  tviL?  hailed  npfih  my  troops.  My 
licuteonni  was  Loured  by  a thump  from  Aina- 
;J8rst  pang,  Hi  -wurrant, 
that  Seaming  hm!>  cv^r  cost  him.  Anothcf 
sunk  ttiuler  the  blows  of  a while  Jtlm 

Mtblc  ttivemi  frota  4 iiewter  htksiand  mingled 
with,  the  blood  that  spun  from  the  noHe  of  a 


omn»  vtrsi  nmifiTiTAt 


ing  through  rite  boards*  and  thus  addressed 
him — 

“We!V  TmmgBier,  what  do  you  think  of 
these  fellow#?*  \‘  ‘ i-  ; / v ^ ..'  ■*  ^ 1 

The  yomigstor  gyinnod  admiring]/.  “ We 
gwine  to  kUi  . ..  • 


Whm,  the  rsuo  ceased,  the  gentiemen,  es- 
corted by  the  proprietor,  walked  around  the 
farm,  where  every  thing  that  met  their  eyes 
b*t%^ed  plenty  and  fatness.  While  they 
:;satcKaKj?.. *;  :p*n  of  pfaihom  grunters, 
IrArkin  observed  a grea»y-faeed negroling  peep- 
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ie  that  it  will  dia  of  * imrfeit  btforu  killing 
tin rio. 


iodfeed ! and  what  good  iriil  that  do  you  ?*’ 
I alters  gifet  do  blathers,  Sir.” 


■ 44 Ali!--  Robert,”  sighed  Sqaifc  Rroaducre, 
i ! l ^11  rcmoinhnr  tile  tin^  ^ a 

source  of  Uapputebs  to  .we-^iute  as  real,  ifSiti* 
*s  substantial  as  the  more  babbie*  l 

lm«  blown  *iucerr 

'I  ve  no  doubt  of  iy*  feplted  Rsvb,  remem- 
bering same  of  the  Spire’s  Western  tend  spec- 
ntterioua ; B bat  X should  never  have  thought  of 
irvoraU/Jug  tt.'poa  .pig;  bladders,*  7 ' ' \ \ : 

Rut  wlrnt  dotefui  *QUAd  te  that  *0  bear? 
That's  Aunt  CTamyV  bog.  The  creature  hft* 
been  so  ororteii  aud  .that  it  can't  tiaed 

up,  afcd  Xji^  U&b  i$uj  of  looofliotion  art* 

tirelv;.  Xftdeed.  it  fe  tpo  iwy  to  gruby  bat  lie* 
j^nii  vyhbtoa  wsy  ly  the  how.  The 


'77  V~  -\  .•:  M’**  - 

‘ V.^  Pre  ■ ti&ttif  bwi  nbte  to  *coonrnt  for -rite 
£m%"  *a lid  ?iy  ‘iibar  tbe  negroes*  hens 

Atdfe  u$g*  &nd  hateh  more  cbtefcinws 
and  ih?te  bogs  bre  fatter  than  thet^e : of 

ilteir  w&&&rn.  vEa*  hs  hog*  haute- 

eotn«  ft  JHWfcfti  tvith  us  in  Yirr 
vv giute~*  ' ■' 


On  the  third  day  it  cleared  off, 
aisdy  taking  Ioutu  of  their  kind 
hosts,  our  friends  made  their  way 
to  RossfcUriite,  where.  they  took 
the  Care  for  RnoxvUk\  Mr  mite* 
distant.;  te  dUc  time  they  ttrriu^d 
at  their  d&stirrntkm,  with  bag  and 
baggage  ate  t*a%  ’ :fI1tiit  iH  the 
world  has  not  beta  Wiwttr'fcri'n- 
n ate,  the  following  authonrie  a^d 
touching  epieite  will  show  * 

; :.  , ; ■ 

!Mr  Tu  Kotok  Af*nl 

■ ■ nimkgi&  kt  ilibj 

: ' i.i',  K<US liitefllfr 

' ■;:'  ©F  TmrnffiW** 

Mf  tit  t hive  duo  To  oiiii  A 
tete  Vnvr  trunk  And jfoii  not  AntaKiai 
myifc!  at  f ic*  to  jpre*i  jh1*^  vf  tvy  ti\\vpi 
An*  atn  X g>}k«K  fcrhw*  ihntn  cr?  IU»y 

STittJ  stoop  Um  a. 
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substantially  built  with  handsome  store-houses, 
hotels,  and  private  residences,  while,  among  its 
public  edifices,  the  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  is  especially  worthy  of  note. 

The  University  of  East  Tennessee,  more  re- 
markable for  its  beautiful  location  than  archi- 
tectural elegance,  stands  on  an  eminence  com- 
manding an  extensive  view  in  every  direction. 
Although  the  political  sceptre  1ms  departed 
from  Knoxville,  it  is  still  regarded  in  East  Ten- 
nessee as  the  great  centre  of  commerce,  learn- 
ing, and  the  arts,  and  when  the  system  of  rail- 
roads, now  in  progress,  connecting  it  with  the 
Atlantic  and  the  Mississippi,  shall  have  been 
completed,  and  the  capacities  of  the  country 
around  it  fully  developed,  the  most  sanguine 
hopes  of  those  now  interested  in  its  prosperity 
will  doubtless  bo  fulfilled. 

In  conclusion,  wc  will  insert  some  extracts 
from  a letter  written  by  Bob  Larkin  to  his  friend 
«T Ii I 

“Mr  i>eab  R : I gave  you  an  account 


line  if  I b*v  To  come  To  rusilville  l Wwill  could  I B 
sheure  you  ort  To  Uk  pitea  on  mee  And  send  bit  To  tuee 
A poare  disilut  Woman  you  ort  mind  yoor  mexny  wws  A 
Womin  1 Am  penning;  for  thay  nead  of  my  cloths  this 
co aid  Wenthr  I Aru  » going  to  sue  for  that  trunk  if  i 
cant  git  hit  Any  other  veay  i caried  hit  so  fare  And  lost 
hit  at  home  i met  say  that  negro  i think  sot  hit  down  or 

Mr  S ware  tnislak  my  things  I nead  i cant  say  my 

prearcs  out  of  my  book  til  1 git  my  Blak  Trank  that 
trunk  of  mine  you  hav  of  mine  tn  tbay  deapo  or  Wear 

leaft  in  tbef  cars*  i Ast  8 to  cheak  my  trunks  And 

hce  Woald  not  doe  hit  And  then  l Woald  haw  bean 
eheurc  of  them  1 Am  gitiug  mad  And  that  will  in  Jure 
caiis 

In  hast 

your  Trebled  freand 

Sary  ann  Locks. 

Knoxville  was  laid  off  in  the  year  1792,  and 
named  in  honor  of  General  Henry  Knox,  thert 
Secretary  of  War  at  Washington.  It  was  fixed 
upon  by  Governor  Blount  aa  the  seat  of  the  ter- 
ritorial government ; and  after  the  admission 
of  Tennessee  into  the  Union,  in  1796,  it  con- 
tinued to  be  recognized  aa  the  capital  of  the 
State,  until  1817,  when  the  seat  of  government 
was  finally  removed  to  Nashville,  The  town  is 
beautifully  situated  on  several  high  bluffs,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Holstoa,  and  contains 
some  five  or  eix  thousand  inhabitants.  It  is 
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main  some  time  longer.  Oa  our  arrival  here, 
as  an  especial  honor,  we  were  received  and  es- 
corted to  our  hotel  by  the  celebrated  General 
Roberts,  a gentleman  whose  amiable  notoriety 
extends  all  over  the  Southern  country.  Not- 
withstanding his  formidable  title,  I am  not 
aware  that  our  General  ever  wore  a chapeau  in 
the  tented  field,  hut  believe  ho  has  earned  the 
sounding  prefix  in  a service  equally  arduous 
and  not  less  glorious — the  service  of  the  ladies, 
who,  in  gratitude,  have  dubbed  him  Beau  Gen- 
eral. But  our  Republican  Beau  must  not  be 
confounded  with  those  who  have  made  the 
dainty  appellation  notorious  in  other  countries 
and  other  times.  Bean  Bmmmcl,  for  exam- 
ple, only  invented  the  commonplace  art  of 
starching  shirt-collars ; Beau  Roberts  has  ac- 
quired the  more  difficult  and  recherche  art  of 
doing  without  them  entirely.  Brummci  was 
the  slave  of  his  washer-women,  and  ended  by 
bilking  and  cheating  them  ; superior  to  such 
meanness,  Roberts,  having  once  been  wronged, 
has  turned  his  back  on  the  whole  class  forever. 
Brumtnel  wasted  his  estate  on  perfumers,  tai- 
lors, and  gluttony;  Lycurgus  himself  never  in- 
culcated more  sublimo  contempt  for  aoap,  tog- 


gery, and  victuals  than  is  daily  manifested  in 
the  austere  life  of  General  Roberta. 

“ If  these  external  peculiarities  do  not  win 
our  admiration  at  first  sight,  a better  acquaint- 
ance with  the  General  develops  qualities  which 
make  ample  amends  for  all  apparent  deficien- 
cies. His  life  is  merged  in  the  love  of  the  beau- 
tiful. Scorning  the  rile  pursuits  of  muck-rakes 
and  place-mongers,  his  time  is  occupied  in  the 
Che8terfieldian  accomplishment  of  elegant  let- 
ter-writing, and  his  income  absorbed  in  fancy 
stationery  and  post-office  stamps.  He  prick* 
his  fingers  in  gathering  roses  for  the  fair,  and 
wears  out  his  boots  in  running  useful  errands. 
Yet  not,  like  Jacob,  docs  he  sene  for  one  fair 
Rachel,  nor,  like  some  besotted  knight  of  chiv- 
alry, does  he  insult  the  whole  sex  to  flatter  the 
pampered  vanity  of  one  Bulcinea ; but  rather 
like  the  beneficent  sun,  his  admiration  shines 
equally  on  all ; and  for  his  devotion  he  seems 
to  claim  no  other  reward  than  an  occasional 
smile  of  recognition,  or  the  consciousness  of 
having  rendered  agreeable  sendee. 

u In  this  selfish,  gouging,  money-making 
world,  it  is  pleasant  to  meet  with  such  a char- 
acter. 
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and  even  onr  ladioe,  yielding  to  \\iz  prevailing 
sentiment.  ii sttfi  feweited  tb&ffotuxtitif&hM  of 
their  skirt*  l.y  a foot  or  sot  and  figure  only  ia 
reels  and  cotillions. 

4,4  The  city  is  lighted  with  ga&>  and  well  wa- 
tered, although  but  scantily  aujqilied  with  oth- 
er liquids.  Wliil a the  water- work? '/of  ’Philip • 


so  Tiotable  an  acquaint- 
ance. we  cotiJ^'tiwiPdly  fatiffc  find  a t^poza  here 
very  agreeable.  I have  idre&dy  attended  two 
balk,  and  hud  the  ladies  eminently  handsome 
and  intelligent,  and  pretty  good  dancers  in  die 
retd.  They  entirely  ignore  hoops  and  the  po!- 
fe,  to  the  great  delight  of  Unde  Broadacro ; 
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delphia  have  long  challenged  the  admiration 
of  the  world,  it  most  be  acknowledged  that 
their  machinery  is  complicated,  and  maintain* 
ed  at  vast  expense.  At  Knoxville,  although 
the  quantity  of  water  required  is  less,  it  must 
be  raised  to  a greater  height  than  at  Fairmount ; 
and  the  plan  adopted  reflects  infinite  credit  on 
its  originator,  as  being  equally  remarkable  for 
its  ingenuity,  economy,  and  simplicity.  I send 
an  imperfect  diagram  of  the  machinery,  which 
your  knowledge  of  hydraulics  will,  doubtless, 
enable  you  to  comprehend. 

“Although  there  is  no  Opera-house  here, 
they  expect  to  have  a custom-house  very  soon ; 
and  in  the  mean  time  the  city  is  not  wanting  in 
public  amusements,  especially  during  the  win- 
ter. That  most  fashionable  at  present  is  the 
same  that  is  so  much  in  vogue  at  St.  Peters- 
burg and  Paris,  known  as  Les  Montagnes  Rus- 
ses. Nature  here  has  furnished  facilities  for 
this  elegant  amusement  on  the  grandest  scale ; 
and  the  citizens  lose  no  opportunity  of  improv- 
ing their  advantages.  But  the  artificial  slides 
of  Paris  are  mere  child’s  play,  when  compared 
to  these  ; while  danger  and  broken  bones  only 
give  additional  zest  to  the  sport  — for,  whether 
in  a fight  or  a frolic,  a Tennesseean,  yon  know, 
does  not  stop  for  trifles. 

44  And  now,  my  dear  fellow,  I have  a great 
deal  to  tell  you  about  myself,  and  what  a quan- 
dary I am  in.  But  I can’t  trust  that  to  paper, 
and  must  wait  until  we  meet ” 


FROM  SINAI  TO  WADY  MOUSA. 

THE  morning  was  high  up  before  the  party 
who  slept  in  the  Bedouin  tents  awoke,  so  late 
had  been  their  talk  the  evening  previous.  Ach- 
raed,  the  son  of  Houssein,  was  not  astir  as  usual. 
He  lay  rolled  up  in  his  boumouse,  dreaming 
of  fat  sheep  and  long  stories — the  Bedouin’s 
ideal  of  the  employments  and  enjoyments  of 
Paradise.  Strong  was  sleeping  with  sonorous 
voice,  and  the  others  were  apparently  lulled  to 
profounder  slumber  by  his  steady  refrain. 

As  the  sun  came  up  in  the  east  they  were 
roused  from  their  sleep  by  a sudden  outcry 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  tent.  The  sheik 
sprang  to  his  feet,  and  all  the  party  followed, 
shaking  slumber  from  their  stiff  limbs,  and  dash- 
ing it  out  of  their  eyes  with  their  knuckles,  as 
they  stumbled  out  of  the  black  tents  and  stood 
in  the  sunshine,  which  contrasted  forcibly  with 
the  gloom  and  storm  of  the  previous  night. 

A boy  was  visible  crossing  a ridge  of  the  hill 
a full  half  mile  off,  and  his  shouts  came  faintly 
to  the  ears  of  our  friends.  But  the  Arabs  heard 
and  understood  all  that  he  said,  so  keen  is  their 
sense  of  hearing  at  incredible  distances. 

“What  is  he  saying,  Ali?” 

44  He  says  that  the  Oulad-Said  have  attacked 
the  men  who  were  taking  care  of  the  camels, 
and  have  stolen  seven  of  the  delluls.” 

44  Yes.  Well,  now,  make  yourself  intelligible, 
and  let  me  understand  who  are  the  Oulad-Said, 
and  what  are  the  delluls  ?” 

“The  delluls  are  the  fast  camels;  the  Ou- 


lad-Said are  the  Sons  of  £aid,  a tribe  that  live 
mostly  here  near  Jebel  Monsa.  I don’t  know 
what  has  induced  this  attack,  for  they  are  usu- 
ally at  peace  with  these  people.” 

The  camp  was  instantly  in  commotion,  and 
in  a few  minutes  thirty  men  were  in  the  saddle. 
The  Franks  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  see 
the  coming  fray ; and,  sending  first  a messen- 
ger to  the  valley  in  which  their  own  camels  were 
probably  to  be  found,  and  directing  their  people 
to  wait  there  over  the  day,  they  accepted  horses 
which  were  readily  offered  them,  and  accompa- 
nied the  Bedouins  down  the  valley  toward  the 
eastern  branch  of  the  Red  Sea,  the  Gulf  of 
Akabah. 

Their  entertainers  were  very  willing  to  accept 
their  company.  The  presence  of  four  well- 
armed  Franks  was  no  small  addition  to  their 
party,  and  indeed  the  moral  force  which  that 
presence  exerted  was  vastly  greater  than  the  nu- 
merical addition  would  seem  to  justify.  But 
the  Bedouins  have  great  respect  for  the  anus 
and  ability  of  Christian  nations. 

They  rode  swiftly  down  the  ravine,  turned 
short  to  the  left  through  a cross-valley,  and  then 
wound,  now  up,  now  down — now  east,  north, 
west,  south — until  they  came  to  a deep,  narrow 
wady,  where  the  sheik  said  the  enemy  would 
pass  within  an  hour. 

Posted  in  safety  behind  a rock  where  he  could 
overlook  the  fray,  Strong  waited  impatiently  for 
the  appearance  of  the  enemy.  He  had  not  long 
to  wait.  They  came,  hastening  down  the  val- 
ley, driving  furiously  their  stolen  camels,  and 
shouting  as  if  no  enemies  were  in  the  Sinaitic 
peninsula.  But  when  they  eaught  sight  of  the 
band  of  Arabs  awaiting  them,  their  shouts  sud- 
denly ceased,  and  every  man,  swinging  his  long 
gun  from  his  back,  or  shaking  his  spear,  made 
ready  for  the  battle,  into  which  they  rushed  with 
all  the  willingness  of  boys  into  a mock  combat. 

The  first  charge  was  like  the  ancient  charges 
of  which  we  read  in  histories  of  battles  of  the 
cross.  Gallantly  did  the  red  riders  come  down 
on  the  foe,  brandishing  their  lances  in  the  air, 
and  shouting  their  cries  of  defiance.  The 
camels  fell  in  the  rear — only  the  horsemen 
charged. 

Magnificent  riders  are  those  Bedouins.  They 
sit  on  their  saddles  with  short  stirrups,  which 
raise  their  knees  too  high  for  our  ideas  of  grace- 
ful horsemanship ; but  when  they  rise  in  their 
stirrups  and  swing  their  lances  over  their  heads, 
plunging  forward  at  full  speed,  their  coofeas 
streaming  on  the  wind,  they  look  like  desert 
princes,  verily. 

The  Franks  looked  to  sec  a dozen  men  roll 
from  their  saddles,  and  held  their  breath,  stretch- 
ing eagerly  forward  from  their  safe  retreat  be- 
hind the  rocks.  Probably  the  Oulad-Said  saw 
the  Franks,  for  before  they  reached  the  ranks 
of  the  enemy,  by  a hundred  yards  or  so,  they 
wheeled  like  hawks  and  fled  back  to  the  spot 
where  their  captured  camels  stood  waiting  the 
result  of  the  battle. 

Pierre  Laroche  had  with  difficulty  restrained 
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himself  before.  Pierre  was  a valorous  French- 
man. He  had  fought  at  the  barriers  in  1848; 
but  the  least  said  of  that  the  better  for  his  repu- 
tation just  now.  Nevertheless,  he  was  no  child  in 
a fight,  and  now  with  a shout  he  drove  the  shov- 
el-stirrup into  the  side  of  his  horse,  and  sprang 
after  the  enemy.  Of  course,  the  American  and 
Englishman  followed,  each  man  carrying  a re- 
volver at  arm’s  length,  and  of  course  their  Arab 
allies  followed  in  the  rear.  The  scene  was 
changed  in  a twinkling,  and  the  Oulad-Said, 
looking  but  one  moment  at  the  coming  storm, 
fled  ingloriously  from  the  field,  leaving  their 
prey  to  be  retaken  by  the  rightful  owners  with- 
out a blow. 

It  was  a sad  disappointment  to  Laroche.  He 
declared  that  he  had  been  traveling  in  the  East 
for  three  months,  with  the  constant  desire  to 
get  into  a row  with  the  Bedouins,  and  have  a 
shot  at  one  of  the  dogs,  in  a good  cause.  He 
couldn’t  resist  the  temptation  to  send  one  ball 
up  the  wady  at  the  fast-flying  Sons  of  Said, 
but  it  produced  no  other  effect  than  to  quicken 
their  pace,  Bnd  in  a moment  more  they  were 
gone  around  a bend  in  the  valley.  So  ended 
Vor,.  XVI.— No.  3 A 


the  skirmish  between  the  Sons  of  Said,  the  son 
of  ] ah  mac),  and  the  sons  of — who  can  say  who 
is  the  father  of  the  Frank*? 

“I  say,  Strong,  isn't  it  jolly  ?”  sai  I Hall,  as 
he  pulled  up,  out  of  breath,  among  the  recaj>- 
tured  camels. 

The  owners  of  the  capture  were  now  loud  in 
their  vociferations  of  gratitude  to  the  Christians, 
and  expressed  their  willingness  to  repay  them 
by  service,  even  unto  death,  for  the  valorous  aid 
they  had  afforded.  The  poor  wretches  had 
indeed  anticipated  no  such  bloodless  victory. 
Their  entire  fortunes  were  in  these  camels,  and 
the  loss  of  them  would  have  been  like  the  loss 
of  a navy  to  England,  leaving  them  to  be  the 
prey  of  all  the  wandering  tribes. 

A brief  consultation  resulted  in  determining 
that  it  was  necessary  for  some  of  the  Bedouins 
to  accompany  rite  party  until  they  should  find 
their  own  people,  and,  without  retracing  their 
steps  to  the  camp,  they  now  followed  the  track 
of  the  retreating  Arabs  for  an  hour  or  more, 
until  they  came  out  suddenly  on  a ridge  of  the 
hills  which  commanded  a view  of  the  Mount- 
ain of  the  Law,  the  convent,  and  the  great 
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plain  on  which  the  children  of  Israel  were  en-  * moan  of  its  waters  on  the  shell-covered  shore 
camped.  Coming  thus  unexpectedly  on  the ; has  a more  mournful  sound  than  any  surf  on 
view,  it  startled  them  even  more  than  it  did  be- ; other  shores, 
fore,  and  they  paused,  long  and  earnestly  gaz- 
ing on  the  holy  ground;  for  if  there  he  any 
on  earth,  surely  that  which  the  voice  of  God 
hallowed  is  holy  still ; and  then  they  tnmed  j JSinaitjc  Desert, 
off  and  rode  rapidly  to  the  northeast  until  they 
reached  the  camp  where  their  men  were  await- 
ing them. 

Without  further  adventure  the  party  reached 
the  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Akabah,  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Peninsula  of  Sinai,  and  followed 
this  up  to  the  fortress  of  Akahah,  which  stands 
at  the  head  of  the  Gulf,  on  the  eastern  shore, 
a lonesome  fortress  with  a few  palms  to  break 
the  sultry  sunshine. 

All  along  the  way  their  camel’s  hoofs  crashed 
in  the  masses  of  sheila  that  covered  the  shore 
of  the  lonesome  sea.  Perhaps  no  water  of  the 
salt  ocean  is  so  desolate  as  this  arm  of  the  Red 
Seft,  that  runs  up  among  the  hills  of  Arabia, 

The  ships  of  Ezion  Ghaher  are  gone.  No  sail  is 
seen  on  the  wave;  no  white  wings  of  commerce 
fan  the  air.  A stillness,  like  that  of  the  Sea 
of  Death  itself,  rests  on  the  Gulf,  while  tho 


The  track  of  the  travelers,  for  the  principal 
part  of  a day,  lay  up  the  coast,  on  the  gravel 
plain  that  separates  it  from  the  lofty  hills  of  the 
Toward  evening  they  passed 
an  island,  lying  a short  distance  from  the  shore, 
known  to  the  natives  as  El  Ghuria,  on  which 
there  were  visible  ruins  of  on  ancient  fortress 
and  castle, 

Romance  has  not  as  yet  made  famous  the 
Castle  of  Ghuria,  but  there  are  stories  of  it  that 
tvould  furnish  material  for  bard  or  novelist,  and 
that  may,  perhaps,  one  day  be  written.  It  was 
famous  in  the  days  of  the  Crusades  for  some  of 
the  most  valiant  deeds  of  Reginald  of  Chatillon. 
that  fierce  knight,  the  story  of  whose  last  battle 
is  related  in  “Tent-Life  in  the  Holy  Land,”  and 


are  sung  and  told.  But  Ghuria  has  older  in- 
terests than  this,  if  it  be.  its  has  been,  supposed, 
the  Ezion  Ghaher  of  the  days  of  the  Israelites. 
It  is  more  likely  that  this  was  the  case  than  that 
either  Elath  or  Ezion  Ghaber  was  farther  up 
the  Gulf.  The  water  shoals  rapidly  above  here. 
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and  little  commerce  could  have  been  carried  on 
with  safety  farther  north. 

Passing  the  island  in  the  lhst  rays  of  the  set- 
ting sun,  the  travelers  pushed  on  as  the  day 
closed.  The  weary  camels  groaned  and  grunt- 
ed their  satisfaction  at  the  approach  to  Akabah, 
for  they  knew  well  the  places  of  rest  and  food. 
Nevertheless  Laroche  was  destined,  as  usual, 
to  a mishap,  and  “ Mashallah,”  as  Achmed 
expressed  it,  or  “unfortunately,”  as  a Chris- 
tian would  say,  his  oatnel  stumbled  on  a mass 
of  conglomerate  shell  and  sand  close  by  the 
shore,  and  threw  the  unlucky  Gaul  into  the 
depths  of  the  Gulf  of  Ailah ; not  very  deep,  in- 
deed, for  there  was  but  six  inches  of  water  on 
th4  pebbly  bottom,  and  he  was  nearly  killed  by 
the  fall.  They  were  in  sorry  plight,  therefore, 
an  hour  later,  when  they  presented  themselves 
at  the  entrance  of  the  fortress  of  Akabah,  bear- 
ing their  wounded  friend. 

• The  reader  hereof  will  remember  that  in  a 
former  article  I described  my  accompanying  the 
party  as  far  as  Suez,  and  parting  from  them 
there,  with  a promise  to  meet  them  in  Rome. 
It  so  happened  that,  on  my  return  to  Cairo,  I 
met  with  a friend  from  America,  who  demand- 
ed my  company  to  the  Holy  Land  in  terms  so 
peremptory  that  I could  not  say  him  nay,  and 
I yielded. 

But  I made  it  a condition  of  the  consent  that 
we  should  go  directly  across  the  desert  by  the 
great  Pilgrim  Road  to  Akabah,  and  there  meet 
Strong  and  his  friends,  who  would  arrive  there 
about  the  same  time  that  we  could. 

We  accordingly  arranged  our  plans  without 
delay,  and  left  Cairo  on  horseback,  in  the  de- 
lightful company  of  a party  of  Mograbbin  pil- 
grims (Moors  from  Northern  Africa),  who  had 
fast  camels,  and  were  as  anxious  as  we  to  trav- 
el rapidly.  We  distributed  our  little  baggage 
and  horse-feed  among  them,  and  made,  on  the 
whole,  a cheap  bargain  for  the  ride  as  far  as 
Akabah,  where  we  proposed  to  join  the  other 
party. 

We  reached  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Ailah, 
and  entered  the  old  fortress  of  Akabah,  on  the 
sixth  day  from  Cairo,  which  we  thought  doing 
pretty  well,  under  the  circumstances. 

The  Governor  in  charge  of  the  station,  who 
is  an  appointee  of  the  Egyptian  Viceroy,  was 
remarkably  civil ; the  more  so,  as  we  were  able 
to  furnish  him  with  some  fresh  fruits  and 
other  dainties . that  we  brought  with  us.  He 
gave  us  a good  room,  in  which  we  found  only 
two  scorpions  the  first  night,  and  one  the  sec- 
ond ; but  as  to  the  fleas  and  lice,  we  did  not 
count  them,  and  said  little  about  them.  Aka- 
bah is  one  of*  the  stations  of  the  armies  of  the 
King  of  Fleas,  whose  residence,  I believe,  is  un- 
derstood to  be  fixed  at  Tiberias,  on  the  Sea  of 
Galilee.  We  broiled  ourselves  in  the  sunshine 
of  the  first  day,  doing  nothing.  The  second 
day  we  drifted  down  to  the  island  of  Ghuria, 
and  wandered  among  the  ruins  of  its  old  fort- 
ress and  castle.  The  third  day  we  looked  at 
mounds  that  indicate  an  ancient  city — perhaps 


Elath — a little  way  down  the  western  shore  of 
the  Gulf,  but  not  as  far  as  Ghuria.  We  discov- 
ered nothing  of  interest ; and  the  fourth  day  we 
were  nearly  worn  out  with  the  stupidity  of  Ak- 
abah. 

What  a governor  or  a soldier  lives  upon  here 
I can  not  imagine.  A fortress,  with  a few  palm- 
trees,  in  the  desolation  of  the  desert,  offers  no 
inducement  to  an  active  military  man.  The 
annual  passage  and  return  of  the  Hadj  from 
Cairo  to  Mecca  is  the  sole  interruption  tp  the 
monotony  of  life  where  Elath  and  Ezion  Gha- 
ber  once  sent  forth  their  ships. 

By  a most  fortunate  accident  we  found  a fish- 
hook on  the  fifth  morning.  It  was  rusty,  but  a 
stone  cured  that  Lines  were  scarce,  but  we 
found  twine  and  pack-thread ; and  the  fish  of 
the  bay  of  Akabah  are  foolish  animals,  as  they 
soon  learned  to  their  cost  We  caught  a boat- 
load of  them ; and  in  the  afternoon  we  got  up 
a small  landing-net,  and  went  crabbing  — on 
my  honor  we  did ! Where  the  bones  of  Joseph 
once  rested,  where  the  camp  of  Moses  was  pitch- 
ed, we  modem  sinners  caught  crabs.  They 
were  abundant  and  lively,  and  the  sport  was 
not  bad ; and  in  the  twilight,  pulling  our  heavy 
boat  up  the  Gulf,  we  saw  a slow  procession  of 
travelers  winding  around  the  head  of  the  sea, 
and  approaching  the  door  of  the  fortress,  which 
turned  out  to  be  our  expected  friends,  bearing 
their  wounded  companion. 

Laroche  was  in  condition  to  travel  the  next 
day  but  one.  I think  I know  Akabah  tolerably 
well,  and  that  hereafter  there  will  be  no  danger 
of  my  pausing  there  on  any  journey  I may  take. 
I have  seen  enopgh  of  it. 

The  caravan  was  now  increased  by  our  horses 
and  two  camels  that  we  hired  at  Akabah  to 
carry  our  traps.  Altogether  we  presented  a 
grand  front  to  any  enemy.  Six  Franks,  every 
man  carrying  a revolver,  and  some  of  us  carry- 
ing two  or  three  rifles,  and  sundry  other  anps, 
besides  those  carried  by  our  Bedouins,  made  us 
a formidable  army. 

But  we  had  no  reason  to  apprehend  danger 
now. 

Petra  was,  of  course,  our  destination  after 
leaving  Akabah.  Of  late  years  the  enormous 
demands  of  the  Alaween  guardians  of  Petra 
have  operated  to  almost  exclude  travelers  from 
the  Rock  City.  But  Sheik  Achmed  was  the 
very  man  for  our  purposes.  He  was  at  home 
in  Wady  Mousa,  and  his  presence  insured  our 
admission  to  the  valley  without  any  of  the  usual 
chaffer  with  its  guardians  for  the  amount  of 
bucksheesh. 

A day  before  we  reached  it  we  met  the  first 
party  of  Alaween  from  the  valley,  who,  on  re- 
cognizing Achmed,  were  loud  in  their  welcome, 
shouting  their  guttural  “ Salamee”  as  they  rode 
past  us,  and  left  us  to  pursue  our  journey.  The 
wildness  of  the  mountain  country  into  which 
our  march  now  advanced  exceeded  all  descrip- 
tion. Vast  precipices,  lofty  and  terrible  in  their 
aspect,  overhung  the  narrow  passes  through 
which  the  route  lay.  Occasionally  there  were 
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open  places,  where  a few  palms  grew  around 
feeble  springs,  and  sometimes  groves  of  the  aca- 
cia, from  which  the  gum-arabic  is  obtained,  of- 
fered for  a little  a grateful  shelter  under  their 
thorny  branches. 

In  the  evenings,  when  the  camp  was  pitched, 
the  scene  around  us  was  always  exceedingly  im- 
pressive. At  such  times  our  Arabs  gathered  in 
(t  group  close  to  the  tent  in  which  our  dinner- 
table  was  set,  and  listened,  wondering,  to  the 
lire  of  talk  which  wo  carried  on  in  English  or 
in  French,  until  the  coffee  came  on,  and  our 
pipes  were  alight.  Then,  in  the  fragrant  air, 
wc  turned  to  our  swarthy  followers,  who  lay  on 
the  sand  outside,  and  one  or  another  would  re- 
count a story  of  the  old  times,  a crusade  legem!, 
or  a history  of  love  and  war,  which  Ali  would 
again  repeat  to  the  sons  of  the  desert.  This 
love  of  story-listening  is  one  of  the  remarkable 
traits  of  Bedouin  character.  But  it  is  no  com- 
mon story  that  tickles  their  literary  palates.  It 
must  be  garnished  with  abundance  of  rhetorical 
figure,  loadod  with  imagery,  and  sonorous  with 
words.  Therefore  more  depends  on  the  inter- 
preter than  on  the  relate r in  such  a case. 

The  Bibb  furnished  material  for  many  of  I 


these  tales ; and  the  stories  of  the  patriarchs 
given  in  the  Jewish  version  of  them  differ  so 
entirely  from  the  Mohammedan  version,  that 
they  had  to  the  listeners  the  freshness  of  new 
relations.  Sbeik  Achraed  would  lie  on  the 
sand  for  hours  listening  to  Strong’s  relation  of 
the  events  in  the  life  of  Joseph  ; and  I could 
see  his  keen  eye  light  with  the  story  at  its  sali- 
ent points,  and  show  his  full  appreciation  of  it, 

44  I’ll  try  Achmed  this  evening  on  a story  otn 
of  the.  New  Testament,”  said  Strong,  one  day 
as  he  rode  by  my  side ; and  in  the  evening, 
when  the  stars  were  looking  down  on  us  in  a 
deep  gorge  between  two  lofty  rocks,  Stephen 
told  the  story  of  the  Fall  of  Man  and  the  Passion 
of  the  Son  of  God. 

It  was  a weird  scene,  that  group  of  Bedouin 
listeners,  with  flashing  eyes  hearing  the  history 
of  thp  King  of  a far  country,  who  ransomed  bis 
subjects  at  such  cost.  They  understood  the 
story  well.  Every  point  told  on  their  keen  in- 
tellect*, and  they  exchanged  glances  of  intelli- 
gence at  every  new  passage  in  the  history. 

The  next  morning,  as  we  were  riding  slowly 
up  n valley  toward  the  northeast,  Achmed  closed 
up  by  my  side,  and  begun  a conversation. 
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ff  story  tlmt  ltovrp|ji  Stephan^  told  last 

night—-**  x ',  * ■*  , ' t •,  • */./,*-  *. ’-Vv.  A ,»  ■ >.  •.  ■ v 

4 Yea,  Sheik  Athmed/V 
V i>o  mu  tliiaJfe.it  a true  story  a*  ws^ll  ns  the 
II ow  ayji  Srephftim  •?  ’ ’ 

u r?  Why,.  how  know  you  that  he  thinks  it 
true?” 

* 1 By  his  eya  anil;  his  voice*  Beside^  I hgve 
huard  it  before/' 


of  the  rocky  hill  on  which  his  fie  erood.  The 
latter  eodliy  swung  hi#  gun  from  hia  shoulder, 
arid  covered  fpf  approaching  enemy.  In  vain 
we  shouted;  m AehmedL  In  vein  we  sent  a vol- 
ley of  balls  from  onr  revolver^  which  curried  not 
liivlf-  wav  to  rbc  lull.  A puff  of  smoko  against 
the  blue  sky,  a rattliug  echo  down  the  ravine, 
and  Achmed  i*ele4  m hiK  saddle. 

If  was  oil  over  in  an  instant  The  enemy 
vanished  os  if  in  the  smoke  of  bi»  gait.  amt  our 
leader  lay  on  the  rocky  hi  11 -side,  In*  faithful 
snare  Rtaoding  over  hint  We  were  M his  sdde 
m a few  moment*.  He ■ W<w?  badly  wmuidcdv 
hut  already  endeavoring  to  .stanch  the  laat-flow- 
ing  blood.  Lifting  him  carefulh-  from  hi*  had 
position  among  rho  rock*,  tnrriexf  him  down, 
to  the  *apdy  pJuira  and  luidf  him  oa  hi»  own 
Roil,  the.  fcanh  >ti>  which  It  Was  soon  evident  J«> 
must  return. 

There  no  jjnod  material  with  which  ih 
form  it,  htn*  Achmed  iitsisfed  thnt  a ntde  eiitu- 
cfat  litter  should  he  made,  and  with  the  aid  pf 
ftotuc  of  the  a son  of  hftlf-itammocjk* 

hiftlf-Tuk  turn  waif  was  made,  in  which  for  four 
hours  of  the  dll'-  he  •ewupg.tn  gftsdt  pain, . and 
yet, •with  the ■iim.msffc  of v Rorimn*  dlUermunuI 


Wh ere,  an d w-he n ?** 

At  tte  Pm vent  at  Jebel 
'hipi$$  roe  one  evening  when  he 

.¥&$■ *hnt imt,  for  he  haif  been  to  sec  a sick  man 
in  the  tent*  will#  ftalad-Suid.  He  found  the 
eorivw  doged*  uml  he.  slept  that  night,  hi  my 
tone,  Ifa  was  a gowf  man,  and  he  believed  the 
Vtainc 


I Homctimos  wish  ( knew  more  about 
Im,  the  son  of  Mary/* . • /,; , - ‘ //Jy  ; -'•[■  • v 

Our  conversation  wa*  interrupted  by  the  stid- 
<leri  appearance,  im  a hiUcoromamliug  pur  route, 
at  a party  of  hostile  Bedouins,  whom  Aehmetl 
recognized  oti  the  iip&toftt,  but  who  fled  as  we 
advanced,  Oiu?  of  their  nmuherj  however,  stood 
for  a long  lime  defosr/d  iy  on  the  brow  of  the  lull, 
and  the  sheifc,  lifting  his  man?  ro  hm' full  speed, 
Vftm&t  tin:  mm  and  commenced  the  ascent 
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as  the  circumstances  of  the  case  would  permit, 
we  sat  down  around  him,  resting  ou  our  baggage 
here  and  there,  to  await  the  change  which  we 
knew  was  fast  coming  over  the  Bedouin. 

PI are  I,  or  hare  I not,  said  that  Hall,  the  En- 
glishman, was  a surgeon  in  the  navy  ? He  had 
pronounced  the  sheijk’s  wound  incurable  from 
the  beginning,  and  now  said  that  he  had  but  a 
few  hours  to  live. 

As  the  gray  dawn  began  to  coarse  up  tlie 
eastern  sky  he  was  manifestly  dying.  His 
dark  countenance,  thin  and  hollow -faced  at 
the  best,  was  now  almost  spiritual  in  appear- 
ance. Think  it  not  strange  that  I apply  to  a 
Bedouin  this  phrase,  which  is  more  frequently 
applicable  to  the  dying  features  of  Christian 
girls  iu  Western  homes. 

His  countenance  was  noble  always.  There 
is  a head  of  Christ,  by  Titian,  in  the  Pifti  Gal- 
lery at  Florence,  which,  mayhap,  you  have  seen. 
The  features  are  delicately  outlined ; the  col- 
oring not  Titianesque  at  all,  but  rather  uncer- 
tain and  undecided.  The  face  of  Acbmed  re- 
minded me  of  that  picture  when  I met  him  first 
iu  Cairo,  and  on  this  morning  it  was  unearthly 
in  its  serene  splendor. 


that  he  would  bear  all  to  reach  Wady  Mousa 
aud  the  Rock  City  before  he  should  die. 

When  the  evening  came  on  we  were  still  six 

But  it  was 


hours  from  the  Valley  of  Petra, 
agreed  on  all  hands  that  the  sheik’s  wishes 
should  be  strictly  observed  even  at  any  sacri- 
fice, and  we  rested  only  half  an  hour  to  eat  and 
to  let  the  camels  rest,  then  pushed  on  in  the 
twilight.  The  moon  rose,  and  shone  on  our 
strange  procession,  and  by  her  light  we  reached 
ut  length  the  narrow  entrance  of  the  far-famed 
Valley  of  Potra.  We  had  sent  messengers  in  ad- 
vance, and  our  coming  was  expected.  A swarthy 
group  were  waiting  for  us  at  the  door  of  a cham- 
ber in  the  rock  which  had  once  been,  perhaps, 
the  hall  of  a palace,  or  mayhap  the  tomb  of  a 
prince ; for  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  was  tomb 
or  what  was  habitation  of  the  living  in  this  city 
of  the  ancient  mighty.  Houasein,  the  father  of 
the  wounded  sheik,  with  the  old  men  of  his  tribe, 
were  gathered  here  to  await  our  arrival,  and  re- 
ceived us  in  silence  but  with  perfect  cordiality, 
and  gave  us  the  words  of  welcome  so  seldom 
pronounced  to  strangers  in  Wady  Mousa. 

Lifting  the  wounded  man  into  the  place  pre- 
pared for  him,  and  making  him  as  comfortable 
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One  might  have  thought  him  his  father  Ish- 
mael,  dying  on  the  desert  that  was  his  sole  in- 
heritance. No  trappings  of  royalty  were  aronnd 
him,  such  as  surround  the  couches  of  princes 
of  more  wealthy  lands.  The  lands  of  this  Duke 
of  Edom  were  the  barren  desert,  stretching  away 
in  its  wastes  of  rock  and  sand.  His  palace  was 
the  ruined  palace  of  a Roman  governor,  down 
through  the  shattered  front  of  which  the  blue 
sky  reflected  the  light  of  the  coming  day  before 
the  sun  came  up  to  shine  in  Wady  Mousa.  The 
poor  bournouse — the  rough  camel’s-hair  cloak 
that  inswathed  his  form — was  the  substitute  for 
the  purple  of  a kingly  death-bed;  but  more 
miyestic  countenance  never  shone  on  living  men 
than  was  his  as  the  dawn  lit  its  thin  features, 
and  his  father  bent  over  him  to  say  that  he  was 
dying. 

I know  not  what  thoughts  had  possession  of 
his  mind,  or  whether  his  countenance  were  in- 
deed a fair  indication  of  his  soul ; for  his  words 
were  simple  enough,  but  sublime  enough  with- 
al to  express  a consciousness  of  his  noble  ori- 
gin, and  the  splendor  of  his  exit  from  the  land 
of  his  fathers  on  a sunny  morning  in  the  Valley 
of  Petra. 

“The  Hakim  saith  you  are  not  to  live  lon- 
ger, my  son  Achmed.” 

“ It  is  well.  The  will  of  God  and  his  proph- 
ets be  obeyed.” 

“ What  shall  I do  for  you  before  you  depart  ? 
for  it  is  written,  * Let  him  order  his  afiairs  be- 
fore he  die,  lest  his  children  have  trouble  in 
their  tents.*  ” 

“ I have  no  children  to  be  troubled,  and  no- 
thing to  cause  them  trouble  if  I had.  I give 
Houssein  my  spear,  and  Khalifa  my  gun.  The 
mare  is  yours,  O my  father!  She  will  bear 
you  well  until  you  and  I are  together  again. 
Howajji,  you  are  going  to  El-Khuds.  I wo&ld 
have  gone  with  yeu  to  the  Holy  City  myself, 
but  since  I can  not,  here,  is  my  shawl ; there  is 
in  the  folds  of  it  a sum  of  money,  and  the  shawl 
itself  is  worth  ten  thousand  piastres.  Take  the 
money  to  the  priests  that  guard  the  tomb  of 
Isa  Ben  Mariam,  and  give  the  shawl  to  Mo- 
hammed Dhunnouf,  sheik  of  the  Mesjid  el 
Aksa.  Do  this  for  me,  Howajji  Stcphano,  and 
add  to  the  money  you  give  the  priests  so  much 
as  you  owe  me  for  this  journey,  making  it  as 
large  an  amount  as  your  love  for  me  will  war- 
rant. I trust  you  fully,  for  you  have  been 
kind.” 

“ Why  divide  the  money  and  the  cashmere, 
Sheik  Achmed?  Were  it  not  better  to  give 
both  to  the  sheik  of  the  Dome  of  the  Rock  ?” 

“Not  so.  We  Bedouins  have  little  knowl- 
edge of  religion,  though  we  call  our  faith  the 
faith  of  Islam.  But  I know  not  whether,  after 
all,  ‘there  may  not  be  some  error  in  all  this,  and 
some  truth  in  your  faith  in  Isa,  the  son  of  Mary. 
My  possessions  are  small.  I am  of  the  Beni- 
Ismahil ; but  our  father  had  no  lands  other  than 
the  desert,  and  we  had  nothing  from  his  father 
Ibrahim.  That  which  I have  is  the  gift  of 
God.  I would  give  it  back  to  him  directly. 


I know  no  better  way  than  this.  Deny  me  not, 

OEffendir 

“Nay,  nay,  Sheik  Achmed — I will  do  as  you 
wish.” 

“ It  is  well.  I am  content” 

The  conversation  had  wearied  him.  The  eyes 
that  had  been  fixed  with  imploring  gaze  on 
those  of  the  American  closed  for  a few  mo- 
ments. The  older  sheik  was  silent,  and  now 
several  of  the  tribe  came  to  the  door,  and  look- 
ing in,  asked  if  he  were  yet  at  peace.  All  their 
questions  were  put  in  the  poetic  language  of 
the  desert.  It  was  remarkable  that  no  man 
asked  in  simple  words,  “Is  he  better?”  or  “Is 
he  worse?”  but  every  one  inquired  in  meta- 
phoric phrases,  the  most  frequent  of  which  was 
that  touching  inquiry,  “ Is  it  peace  ?” 

No  shudder  or  convulsion  marked  the  instant 
when  Achmed  Ben  Houssein  passed  into  the 
presence  of  Ishmael  his  ancestor.  The  sun 
came  up  over  the  eastern  hill,  and  the  soft  light 
fell  on  the  front  of  the  ruin  in  which  he  lay, 
and  a single  beam  of  light  coming  through  the 
door-way  at  the  side  of  the  curtain  touched  his 
countenance.  That  mild  touch  awoke  him. 

. He  had  known  the  sunshine  on  his  coun- 
tenance better  than  we  know  it  in  cold  west- 
ern countries.  He  and  the  sunshine  were  old 
friends,  and  the  morning  light  on  his  forehead 
was  like  the  familiar  caress  of  a mother. 

He  raised  his  heavy  eyelids  and  met  the  gaze 
of  the  old  man  who  stood  over  him,  looking  in- 
tently on  his  face,  and  a smile,  I verily  believe 
the  first  smile  that  had  crossed  his  countenance 
in  years,  took  complete  possession  of  it  as  he 
murmured,  “La  lllah  il  Allah”  (There  is  no 
Deity  but  God);  and  then  he  hesitated,  and 
the  smile  became  almost  a laugh  of  delight  as 
he  added,  “Isa  Ben  Mariam  rasoul  Allah !” 

! (Jesus  the  son  of  Mary  is  the  prophet  of  God !) 

Sheik  Houssein  did  not  indicate,  by  look  or 
sign,  that  he  approved  or  disapproved  the  creed 
in  which  his  son  was  dying,  thus  announced  in 
his  last  breath.  Achmed  gazed  into  his  father’s 
eyes  longingly  and  steadfastly,  as  if  seeking 
some  approval  or  dissent ; but  finding  neither, 
the  smile  on  his  countenance  changed  to  a look 
of  anxiety,  even  of  pain,  and  then  he  stretched 
his  tall  form  on  the  floor,  and  without  sigh,  or 
moan,  or  utterance  of  any  kind,  the  son  of  tho 
desert  was  dust  like  the  old  dust  around  him. 

In  the  afternoon  the  Alawccn  dug  a grave 
for  their  dead  brother  in  the  burial-place  of  his 
people,  and,  wrapping  around  him  the  clothes  in 
which  he  died,  they  carried  him  out  to  burial. 
The  procession  was  not  large.  The  women 
rent  the  air  with  their  occasional  shrill  cries,  but 
, this  was  only  formality.  He  had  left  no  wife 
or  children,  and  his  father  was  too  old  to  mourn 
for  such  events.  Seven  tall  sons  had  he  buried 
like  this  one,  and  the  eighth  grave  was  filled  up 
in  the  afternoon  sunlight. 

As  might  be  supposed,  the  Alaween  Arabs, 
especially  those  in  the  neighborhood  of  Petra, 
became  in  no  small  degree  attached  to  our  party 
by  reason  of  the  incidents  we  have  related,  and 
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w?  remained  some  days  among  them  before 
taking  our  departure  for  Holy  Land.  We  had 
thus  a more  full  and  complete  opportunity  of 
examining  the  mins  of  the  ancient  city  than 
perhaps  any  traveler  has  had  of  late  years. 

The  valley  in  which  Petra  lies  has  been  so 
often  described  that  I shall  not  take  the  space 
allowed  here  for  minute  accounts  of  it.  Cotuiug 
from  the  south,  travelers  are  accustomed  to  enter 
i ho  valley  by  crossing  a ridge  to  the  southward 
of  Mount  lior.  Our  guides  had  preferred  to 
lead  us  by  a more  eastern  route.  The  Wady 
Arabah  is  the  great  valley  which  extends  from 
the  Dead  Sea  to  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Aka- 
bah,  and  along  which  some  have  supposed  that 
a river  once  flowed.  At  present  it  would  he 
difficult  to  effect  such  a flow,  since  the  general 
inclination  of  the  ground  slopes  both  ways  from 
a point  intermediate  between  the  two  seas. 
The i Red  Sea  is,  of  course,  much  above  the  level 
of  the  Dead  Sea.  The  difference  in  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  water-surface  must  be  some  1250 
feet,  if  I correctly  remember  Lynch's  level  run 
from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Dead  Sea. 

We  had  loft  the  Wady  Arabah  before  we 


came  in  sight  of  Mount  Hor,  and  our  first  view 
of  that  hill  was  on  the  morning  after  our  arrival 
at  Petra.  By  the  diversion  thus  made  from 
the  usual  route  we  had  entered  Petra  through 
the  grand  gorge  which  forms  the  eastern  ap- 
proach. Nowhere  on  earth  is  there  a more 
wild  and  imposing  mountain-gorge  than  this. 
The  perpendicular  rucks  that  overhang  it  ap- 
proach in  one  place  within  thirteen  feet  of  each 
other,  and  for  a long  distance  there  seems 
scarcely  room  to  pass  by  the  side  of  the  stream 
of  water  that  finds  its  way  through  the  passage. 

An  ancient  arch,  springing  across  tfce  chasm, 
^indicates  the  position  of  an  ancient  gateway 
which  once  defended  the  approach.  In  the 
night,  as  we  entered  the  ravine,  this  arch  had  a 
remarkable  beauty,  but  there  pan  hardly  im- 
agined so  splendid  a sight  as  that  which  we  paw 
a little  farther  in.  There  is  a point  where  the 
ravine  turns  short  to  the  right.  At  the  angle 
of  the  passage,  and  facing  directly  up  the  path 
by  which  the  visitor  approaches,  is  the  splendid 
ruin  knowu  to  the  natives  as  El  Khusnc,  the 
Treasure. 

A treasure  it  is  of  superb  beauty,  though 
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such  is  not  their  meaning  in  the  name.  They 
imagine  a golden  treasure  to  be  contained  in 
the  large  urn  which  surmounts  tho  pediment, 
and  which  is  a hundred  feet  or  more  from  the 
ground.  This  urn  is  battered  and  blackened 
with  the  marks  of  bullets  sent  up  to  it  by  treas- 
ure hunters. 

In  the  moonshine  that  stole  up  the  valley 
almost  as  if  it  were  afraid  to  enter,  we  paused 
an  instant  before  the  glorious  front  of  this  tem- 
ple, and  looked  to  see  robed  priests  come  out 
and  demand  our  names  and  nationality.  The 
night  covered  imperfections  and  hid  decay. 
But  in  the  day.  when  l revisited  it,  there  was  a 
sad  difference,  for  the  glory  of  Petra  has  de- 
parted, and  the-  “ line  of  confusion  and  the 
stones  of  emptiness ' arc  here. 

The  ravine  by  which  we  have  thus  entered  is 
perforated  on  both  sides  with  tombs  more  or 
less  elaborately  carved  and  ornamented.  It 
must,  in  tho  days  of  its  splendor,  have  been 
like  the  grand  hall  of  statuary  in  the  Vatican 
at  Rome-*— an  avenue  of  works  of  aft. 

A little  farther  in  the  heart  of  the  mountains 
is  the  ruin  of  the  Theatre,  the  seats  remaining 
hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock.  Directly  after  pass- 


ing this  the  valley  begins  to  widen,  and  at  length 
the  visitor  is  in  a basin  some  two  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, which  is  filled  with  the  ruins  of 
the  ancient  city.  The  cliffs,  to  the  height  of  a 
thousand  feet,  are  honey -combed  with  tombs,  or 
u dwellings  in  the  clefts  of  the  rocks for  to 
this  day  men  dispute  whether  the  excavations 
at  Petra  were  for  the  occupation  of  the  living 
or  the  dead.  It  has  even  been  suggested  that 
they  were  for  neither,  but  were  only  ornamental 
decorations  of  the  rude  hills  to  make  them  bet- 
ter fitted  for  the  eyes  of  the  luxurious  Petraans 
to  rest  on. 

Doubtless  the  splendor  of  Petra  surpassed  all 
the  rest  of  the  Eastern  world.  Hero  lu  xury  had 
her  abode.  In  this  wild  valley  humanity  lived 
and  was  human  even  as  now. 

“It  in  vain,  O Howajji  StrongJ’Vsaid  I,  in 
the  morning,  sitting  on  the  ruins  of  a triumphal 
arch  that  ooce  dashed  back  the  sunlight ; M it  U 
vain  to  resist  the  force  of  these  old  trite  thoughts 
that  will  come  over  one  among  sneh  ruins  as 
these.  Why,  Stephen,  there  were  people  here 
that  counted  the  days  of  the  years  of  their  lives 
as  you  and  I count  them,  and  marked  them  off 
by  the  music  of  the  hour-balls  dropping  in  sil- 
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ver  basins.  There  were  mornings  like  this,  O 
Etfendi!  when  young  maidens  leaned  on  the 
easements  of  their  windows,  and  looked  tip  at 
yonder  sky  hanging  over  that  cliff  in  the  same 
blue  beauty  as  now,  and  sighed  over  the  mem- 
ories of  the  last  night’s  revel.  There  were 
houses  here,  my  friend,  and  the  houses  had 
chambers,  and  the  chambers  had  firesides,  aud 
there  were  little  thoughts  and  great  thoughts* 
trembles  and  pleasnre,  jealousies  aud  loves, 
stolen  kisses  and  open  frank  affection,  and  all 
sorts  of  human  employments  going  on  here. 

What  of  all  that,  yon  say  ? Why,  nothing ; only 
— only — I can’t  tell  you  exactly  what  it  is,  but 
there  is  a feeling  which  comes  over  me  sitting 
here  when  I remember  all  this — a feeling  I can't 
precisely  describe,  a sort  of  consciousness  that 
I am  living  in  the  middle  of  the  ages — that 
many  have  gone  before  me  and  many  are  to 
come  after  me,  and  that  l may  some  day  yet 
meet  these  people  face  to  face  among  the  races  j pose,  for  he  is  drunk  on  arrakkeo  every  night, 
of  eternity.  Who  knows  t Bo  you  know  that  and  she  takes  care  of  him.” 
i slept  last  night  in  the  chamber  of  a Roman  “You  astonish  rne,  Stephen t Where  did 


believed  in  ghosts,  and  I believe  in  them  now 
more  than  I ever  did.  The  moon  was  shining 
full  into  the  door- way.  It  was  open,  for  the  air 
was  fine,  and  I love  to  sleep  with  plenty  of  it. 
I went  to  sleep  at  eight  o'clock.  At  twelve  1 
woke.  Standing  in  the  door-way  I saw  the  im- 
personation of  Terpsichore  herself.  She  was  a 
tall,  finely  formed  girl,  with  a loose  robe  thrown 
over  her,  leaving  one  shoulder  and  one  koee 
exposed.  The  moonlight  glanced  on  the  round 
arm,  and  it  gleamed  like  ivory.  The  night- 
wind  threw  back  the  robe  from  her  leg,  and  J 
saw  the  dimpled  knee,  the  firm  tread  of  the 
sandaled  foot,  the  high  instep,  and  all  that  be- 
spoke the  noble  Roman  girl.  I tell  you,  Stephen, 
she  had  come  to  know  who  was  sleeping  in  her 
chamber.” 

i;  Nonsense,  Peter ! It  was  Bosharah’s 
Georgian  wife.  I have  seen  her  by  daylight 
myself.  She  was  looking  for  the  dog,  1 sup- 
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moonlight;  I would  like  to  see  her  in  sun- 
shine.>f 

“ You  will  have  the  chance.  She  is  coming 
yonder.** 

I can’t  say  that  my  expectations  were  fully 
realized.  Still  she  was  a very  fine-looking  wo- 
man ; and  her  presence  in  a Bedouin  tent  was 
a matter  of  no  small  surprise.  She  was,  in  the 
daylight,  less  like  Terpsichore  and  more  like 
Hagar.  Nobly  formed  and  finely  developed, 
she  walked  along  with  a queenly  step,  though 
she  was  in  rags,  and  carried  a sick  child  in  her 
arms,  which  she  was  bringing  to  have  cured  of 
incipient  blindness. 

Hall  prescribed  and  gave  her  medicines,  and 
we  heard  her  story.  It  was  the  foundation  of 
a romance,  the  history  of  that  poor  girl,  and  her 
fate  had  been  as  various  as  the  most  discontent- 
ed citizen  of  one  place  could  desire. 

Seated  on  one  of  the  fallen  pieces  of  the 
ancient  arch,  the  sunshine  falling  on  us  as 
we  listened  to  her  story,  that  story  had  a force 
and  a pathos  that  I can  not  attempt  to  give  it 
here. 

She  was  born  in  Georgia,  and  early  carried 
to  Constantinople  and  sold.  She  became  the 
property  of  a pasha  of  considerable  wealth,  and 
in  his  harem  she  grew  up  to  womanhood.  He 
was  sent  over  to  the  Euphrates  Valley,  and  car- 
ried his  harem  with  him,  as  usual.  She  was 
presented  to  a favorite  of  the  pasha,  but  never 
became  his  wife.  He  fell  in  a skirmish  with 
some  Persians  on  the  frontier,  and  she  was  cap- 
tured and  taken  to  Ispahan,  where  she  lived 
royally  with  her  captor  for  two  years,  when  his 
wives  drove  her  out  of  the  harem  during  the  ab- 
sence of  their  lord,  and  she  escaped  to  Bushiro 
and  the  coast.  Alone  in  the  world — having  no 
relatives  and  no  affections  drawing  her  in  any 
particular  direction — she  turned  her  jewelry  into 
money,  and  found  her  way  by  vessel  to  Aden, 
and  thence  to  Mecca,  where  she  was  taken  un- 
der the  protection  of  a Turkish  gentleman  from 
Damascus,  who,  having  made  a pilgrimage,  felt 
that  he  could  afford  to  sin. 

On  the  route  northward  the  small  caravan  in 
which  they  traveled  was  attacked  and  robbed. 
She,  chief  prize  of  the  whole,  fell  to  the  lot  of 
one  Besharah,  a Bedouin  of  the  Alaween,  a 
petty  sheik,  and  a very  decent  fellow  when 
sober,  but  of  late  he  had  begun  to  behave  badly. 

She  smiled  sadly  when  her  story  was  told,  and 
I know  of  no  picture  of  desolation  so  complete 
in  all  the  earth  as  she  presented  to  me  at  that 
moment.  A woman  without  an  affection,  un- 
loving and  unloved,  alone  in  God's  great  world, 
who  never  knew  father,  mother,  sister,  or  hus- 
band— who  loved  no  one  on  the  face  of  the 
world,  and  who  was  never  loved  by  human  be- 
ing— such  a woman,  beautiful,  noble  in  her  sad 
beauty,  sitting  on  the  stones  of  a fallen  arch  in 
Petra,  with  her  blind  and  dying  baby  on  her  lap, 
and  looking  calmly  into  the  deep  sky  over  her 
head,  hopeless  — by  the  creed  she  had  been 
taught — utterly  hopeless  of  any  life  beyond  this, 
which  to  her  was  bounded  by  the  cold,  barren 


cliffs  of  Petra  and  the  brassy  heavens  over  her  1 
Can  more  utter  desolation  be  conceived  ? . 

When  our  examination  of  the  Rock  City  was 
satisfactorily  concluded,  we  announced  to  our 
hosts  that  we  Bhould  depart  in  the  morning. 

Our  treatment  had  been  cordial  and  kind  in  the 
extreme.  The  influence  of  Sheik  Achmed  lived 
after  him,  and,  as  we  were  regarded  as  his  guests 
and  friends,  our  wishes  were  laws  to  our  rude 
entertainers.  I venture  to  say  that  such  hos- 
pitality was  never  known  in  Wady  Mousa  since 
the  Roman  days. 

In  the  afternoon  we  bought  of  the  shepherds 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  valley  four  sheep  and 
two  kids,  wherewith  to  have  a feast  with  our 
friends  in  the  evening.  They  honored  it  in 
the  most  hearty  manner,  and  ate  to  suffocation. 
They  sang  strange,  quaint,  monotonous  songs, 
droning  them  out  with  the  most  melancholy 
gayety.  They  listened  silently  while  Pierre 
Laroche  chanted  the  “Marseillaise,”  and  ap- 
plauded it  with  guttural  utterances  of  “Tieb, 
tieb!*’  at  the  end.  And  then  all  was  silent; 
and  the  moon  lay  on  the  cliffs  and  in  the  open 
tombs,  and  moon  and  sky,  and  Bedouin  and 
Englishman,  listened  while  Stephen  Strong’s 
rich  voice  trolled  that  old,  worn  song,  “ Oft  in 
the  stilly  night.**  I shall  never  hear  it  sung 
again  without  remembering  that  moony  night  in 
the  City  of  Rock. 

The  next  morning,  before  day  fairly  broke,  we 
were  off  for  Mount  Hor,  on  our  way  to  Hebron. 

It  can  not  be  necessary  to  remind  a reader  in 
Christian  countries  that  Mount  Hor  is  a sacred 
hill,  as  being  the  burial-place  of  Aaron.  Few 
spots  are  more  definitely  located,  and  there  re- 
mains no  room  for  doubt  that  this  is  the  hill  up 
which  the  two  old  prophets  climbed,  and  on 
which  they  -parted,  but  only  for  a little,  till 
Moses  should  ascend  Mount  Nebo,  and  thence 
rejoin  his  brother. 

Of  the  sublime  scene  which  here  took  place 
we  have  no  record  save  the  brief  account  of 
Moses,  nor  can  the  pen  of  man,  aided  by  his 
imagination,  convey  any  adequate  idea  of  the 
occurrence. 

The  caravan  rested  in  the  valley  while  Strong 

and  myself,  with  my  special  comrade,  S , 

climbed  the  lofty  hill,  and  reached  the  ruined 
wely,  or  dome,  on  the  round  summit,  which 
marks  the  resting-place  of  Aaron.  The  ascent 
was  jiot  only  difficult  but  exceedingly  danger- 
ous. In  many  places  we  had  to  climb  on  our 
hands  and  knees,  clinging  for  life  to  the  barren 

rock.  Once  I thought  S was  gone,  for  ho 

slipped  slowly  along  to  the  edge  of  a precipi- 
tous fall  of  two  hundred  feet. 

“Hold  on  for  your  life,  John!*’ 

“Throw  me  your  shawl,  Peter— quick,  or 
I’m  a dead  man  l” 

His  fingers  were  sliding  along,  though  ho 
buried  the  nails  in  every  crevice  of  the  stone. 
He  caught  the  end  of  my  silk  shawl  just  in  time, 
and  with  its  help  crept  back  to  safe  footing. 

On  the  summit  we  found  the  so-called  tomb 
in  ruins,  and  could  without  obstruction  slide 
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44  Holy  Prophet,  what  a woman  she  is,  How- 
ajji !”  said  the  Sheik  Abd-el-Kerim,  her  princi- 
pal guide,  as  he  recognized  me  for  a person  he 
had  seen  in  the  bazars  at  Cairo,  and  forthwith 
begah  to  unburden  himself  of  his  load  of  sor- 
row. 

44  She  is  Ayesha,  the  wife  of  the  Prophet, 
herself.  Verily  she  is  that  daughter  of  Sheitan, 
returned  to  be  my  curse.  I have  vowed,  and  I 
will  perform  it,  O Effendi ! I will  go  to  Mecca 
in  the  next  Hadj ; I will  take  seven  pounds  of 
gold  to  the  Kaaba  with  my  own  hands.  She 
has  starved  me.  See,  I am  a shadow.  The  wind 
of  the  desert  howls  through  my  bones.  Not  a 
sheep,  not  a kid  have  we  eaten  since  we  left 
Musr.  She  slept  in  her  tent  at  Jebel  Mousa, 
and  went  up  the  mountain  by  the  Pasha’s  new 
road  that  she  might  not  pay  the  priests  for  a 
guide.  And  she  failed  half-way  up,  and  I 
brought  her  to  the  tent  on  my  back.  Bistnil- 
Jah,  she  is  heavy,  and  her  bones  are  sharp 
and  so  he  ran  on  while  I shouted  with  laughter 
at  his  lugubrious  story. 

44  Where  are  you  going  now  ? Will  you  try 
to  get  into  Wady  Mousa?” 

44  So  she  orders.” 

There  was  a twinkle  in  his  eye  that  I didn’t 
half  like,  and  I demanded  again  what  he  meant 
to  do. 

“Where  does  the  Howajji  make  his  camp 
to-night  ?” 

“Four  hours  hence  in  the  Wady  Arabah  on 
the  way  toward  El  Khalil.” 

44  It  is  well ; we  will  be  there.” 

“You!” 

44  Even  so.  Know  you  whether  Sheik  IIous- 
scin  is  in  Wady  Mousa?” 

“I  left  him  there  this  morning.” 

41  Then  my  people  may  not  think  of  seeing 
the  city  in  the  rocks.  He  will  demand  a buck- 
sheesh  that  they  will  not  pay,  and  we  shall  be 
driven  off.” 

While  I was  talking  with  the  sheik  the  others 
of  the  party  had  ridden  up  to  the  travelers,  and 
a general  interchange  of  notes  was  going  on. 
I perhaps  ought  to  confess  that  my  reasons  for 
knowing  the  character  of  the  lady  had  some- 
what more  foundation  than  this  afternoon  meet- 
ing and  greeting  on  the  desert.  We  had  met 
in  the  City  of  Victory  and  exchanged  acquaint- 
ance. It  happened  this  way. 

I had  been  at  the  palace  of  Achmed  Pasha 
one  evening  with  a party  of  gentlemen,  who  were 
accustomed  to  pass  an  occasional  evening  to- 
gether, in  a convivial  way,  in  that  same  city  of 
Cairo.  For  be  it  known  to  you  that  there  are 
in  Cairo  many  gentlemen  of  wit,  wisdom,  and 
hilarity,  both  native  and  foreign  gentlemen, 
who  make  occasional  parties  fpr  each  other,  to 
which  strangers  are  introduced,  and  in  which 
they  are  astonished  at  the  mingling  of  Oriental 
magnificence  with  Western  ways. 

I had  come  home  — that  is,  to  my  room  in 
the  English  hotel — an  hour  earlier  than  usual, 
for  I had  letters  to  write ; but  I was  missed  soon 
after  I left  the  house,  and  Achmcd,  my  host  (I 


need  not  tell  you  that  now  I give  a false  name), 
not  willing  to  trust  a messenger,  followed  me 
himself,  intent  to  bring  me  back,  that  1 might 
be  present  at  the  opening  of  a case  of  Cham- 
pagne, which  he  swore  would  have  made  a 
Christian  of  the  Prophet  himself. 

But  Achmed  had  been  tasting  the  forbidden 
juice  already,  and  so  had  Hamilton,  who  had 
volunteered  to  accompany  him.  It  was  but  a 
step  across  the  Ezbekiyeh  Square  from  his  palace 
to  the  hotel,  but  they  plunged  into  the  canal  on 
the  way,  and  nearly  broke  their  necks.  A vil- 
lainous trap  that  canal  is,  devised  by  the  Egyp- 
tian Government  for  the  express  benefit  of  Dr. 
Abbott,  and  the  other  surgical  gentlemen  of 
Cairo,  who  set  a dozen  broken  legs  a month — 
all  the  work  of  the  canal,  into  which  the  un- 
lucky or  the  unknowing  plunge  headlong  at 
low  Nile,  breaking  their  bones  in  the  dusty  bot- 
tom. 

When  the  two  reached  the  hotel  they  were  in 
curious  plight.  But  they  rushed  headlong  up 
the  broad  stair-case  and  along  the  hall  to  the 
passage  where  my  room-door  opened.  Now 
be  it  known  that  adjoining  my  rooms  were  oth- 
ers, opening  into  mine  by  a door  that  I sup- 
posed was  locked.  My  friends  plunged  at  the 
outer  door  of  these  rooms,  and  finding  it  closed 
proceeded  to  wake  me  to  a sense  of  their  pres- 
ence. 

They  pounded,  and  shouted,  and  kicked  the 
oak  or  the  pine  until  the  hotel  rang  again,  and 
at  last — for  locks  will  yield  to  persevering  ef- 
forts— the  door  gave  way,  and  the  two  went 
rolling  into  the  room,  their  tarbouches  flying 
off,  and  leaving  their  shaven  bullet-heads  ex- 
posed as  they  endeavored  to  regain  their  feet. 

Imagine  the  horror,  all  this  time,  of  a lady 
who  had  recently  arrived  from  England,  knew 
nothing  of  the  natives,  imagined  them  all  as 
44  savage  as  Turks,”  and  whose  mind  was  made 
up  that  she  was  to  be  captured  for  the  harem  of 
the  Viceroy  long  before  the  door  yielded. 

Achmed  Pasha  describes  her  appearance  when 
he  did  regain  his  feet,  and  his  description  would 
make  my  fortune  as  a writer  could  I but  give 
it  It  was  irresistible.  I shall  not  attempt  it. 
There  were  half  a dozen  shrieks,  and  then  she 
rushed  for  my  door,  and-^-judge  of  my  surprise 
when  she  sprang  into  my  room,  for  the  door  was 
not  fastened ! 

I had  heard  the  row  in  the  hall ; but  it  was  a 
common  affair  there,  and  I supposed  I had  no- 
thing to  do  with  it  The  lady’s  exclamation 
was  sufficient  to  tell  me  what  had  happened, 
and  I hastened  into  her  room  to  expel  the  in- 
truders, who,  to  my  astonishment,  proved  to  be 
my  friends,  whom  I found  in  the  hall,  half  so- 
bered by  the  occurrence,  and  intent  on  a plan 
of  escape  from  the  vengeance  to  be  inflicted  by 
the  lady’s  protector,  whoever  he  might  be. 

It  was,  of  course,  all  over  in  an  instant,  and 
I apologized  to  the  lady  for  my  friends.  But 
the  indignant  female,  when  she  discovered  that 
after  all  the  attack  was  not  meant  for  her,  not 
only  would  not  forgive  my  friends,  but  included 
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me  in  her  list  of  offenders,  and  next  morning ' tents,  and  camp  w*itb  you  to-night,  have  a con 
demanded  that  I should  leave  the  hotel.  This  j ference  here  with  the  Wady  Mousa  people,  and 
I was  not  disposed  to  do.  Having  a jolly  friend  doubtless  procure  you  admission  by  to-morrow 
who  would  come  to  my  room,  on  fun  intent,  when  at  a moderate  price.’1 

I was  writing  quiet  letters,  wa9  not  such  a terri-  Words  can  not  express  the  frigidity  of  the 
bio  offense  in  Cairo  that  I must  bo  banished  to  smile  which  assured  me  that  they  were  in  no 
that  intolerable  Oriental  Hotel  for  it,  where  Ma-  need  of  our  assistance.  They  had  means  of 
dame  Rachel  and  her  crowd  of  lacqueys  and  procuring  access  to  Petra,  which  rendered  it 
biackies  made  the  atmosphere  intolerable.  So  quite  unnecessary  that  we  should  trouble  our- 
I staid  at  the  English  house ; and  she  circa-  selves.  So  I rode  off  at  a gallop,  and  waited 
latcd  my  name  and  deeds  among  all  uew-com-  on  the  desert  for  my  friends, 
ers  that  were  within  reach  of  her  tongue.  u What’s  the  matter  with  the  lady?”  asked 

Such  is  the  history  of  my  acquaintance  with  Strong,  as  he  joined  me.  “ She  is  telling  Hail 
the  lady  whom  I have  left  standing  in  the  sun-  a horrible  story  of  your  heading  an  attack  on  her 
shine  while  I have  gone  hack  to  tell  this  story,  room  in  the  hotel  at  Cairo.” 

I thought  it  now  a fair  chance  for  a rccon-  I laughed,  and  related  the  history.  But  1 
filiation,  and  I advanced  to  offer  her  what  I felt  anxious  for  the  safety  of  the  party,  and  I 
was  certainly  tinder  no  obligation  to  do — a pass  therefore  advised  a bivouac  on  the  desert  where 
into  Petra  under  favor  of  our  acquaintance  with  we  then  were  till  we  learned  the  result  of  the 
the  guardians.  I bowed  as  I rode  up,  but  she  attempt  to  enter  WAdy  Mousa.  Accordingly  we 
did  not  recognize  me.  Scorn  sat  resplendent  sent  one  of  the  men  on.  to  bring  back  the  camp 
on  her  lip  l equipage,  which  was  now  an  hour  or  so  distant 

tl  If  you  think  of  going  into  Petra,  we  can  from  us,  and  we  remained  at  the  foot  of  the 
perhaps  aid  you.  It  is  doubtful  whether  you  mountain. 

will  obtain  access  without  paying  enormously.  The  afternoon  passed  slowly  on,  and  we 
But  if  you  will  wait  here,  we  will  send  for  our  watched  the  sun  go  down  over  the  western 
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hills.  A soft  flood  of  light  followed — a glory 
that  can  not  be  described — that  is  never  seen 
except  on  the  desert.  An  atmosphere  of  heav- 
en seemed  to  have  escaped  to  the  earth. 

Night  was  falling  before  we  had  any  intelli- 
gence from  the  party  who  had  attempted  the 
pass  of  Wady  Mousa,  and  we  began  to  think  it 
possible  that,  after  all,  they  had  succeeded  in 
bringing  the  old  sheik  down  to  their  terms,  or 
that  he  had  brought  them  up  to  his  ideas  of  the 
fair  price  of  admission  to  the  desolate  Rock 
City.  The  stillness  of  the  desert  was  inde- 
scribable. No  voice  of  insect,  nor  of  man, 
broke  the  silence  that  seemed  to  befit  the  at- 
mosphere around  the  burial-place  of  the  great 
Priest  and  Prophet. 

I lay  at  the  door  of  my  tent  op  the  sand,  with 
my  eyes  fixed  on  the  double  peak  of  the  hill 
where  the  Lawgiver  parted  from  his  brother, 
and  I endeavored  to  recall  the  scene  to  my  im- 
agination. 

That  last  longing  gaze  toward  the  Land  pf 
Promise  must  have  been  sad  and  solemn  beyond 
imagination.  To  Moses  it  was  permitted  to  look 
over  the  Jordan,  and  behold  the  valleys  and 
the  hill-sides  which  his  people  were  to  possess. 
The  great  priest  saw  not  the  Land  of  Promise. 
He  knelt  on  the  summit  of  Hor,  and  looked 
northward,  straining  his  dim  old  eyes  to  catch 
some  distant  view  of  the  hills  of  Holy  Land. 
He  bared  his  forehead,  and  threw  back  the  white 
hair,  and  felt  on  his  cheek  the  soft  breeze  that 
came  down  from  the  land  of  his  adoring  wish- 
es, and  in  that  breeze  from  Canaan  he  felt  the 
air  of  heaven.  He  heard  the  voices  of  Abra- 
ham, and  Isaac,  and  Israel  from  the  cave  of 
their  solemn  companionship  at  Hebron.  He 
knew  not  the  music  of  Galilee — he  knew  not 
the  perfume  of  Sharon — he  knew  not  the  glory 
of  Moriah,  and  Zion,  and  Olivet.  But  the  old 
man  felt  all  these  in  the  wind  that  kissed  his 
forehead  before  he  died. 

My  reverie  was  interrupted. 

44  Stephen,  my  friend,  was  not  that  a cry  in 
the  valley?” 

44 1 think  not.” 

44  It  was.  And  there  again  ! By  Jove,  there 
is  a row  in  the  glen ! To  horse ! to  horse  I let 
us  ride  up.” 

We  could  pow  hear  the  voices  of  contending 
parties  not  less  than  a mile  away,  and  in  a few 
moments  we  met  the  party  hurrying  along  in  a 
confused  mass,  bag  and  baggage,  surrounded 
rather  than  followed  by  the  inhabitants  of  Wady 
Mousa.  The  sheik  of  the  traveling  party  was 
especially  valorous  to  all  appearances,  and  vo- 
ciferous beyond  all  the  rest.  But  the  same  sly 
twinkle  in  his  eye  showed  me  that  he  was  en- 
joying the  defeat  of  his  charge,  and  they  were 
in  the  utmost  horrof  of  mind.  In  point  of 
fact  they  were  thoroughly  frightened ; and  if 

my  excellent  acquaintance,  Mrs. , imagined 

herself  in  danger  of  becoming  the  captive  of  a 
Turk  on  the  occasion  when  I became  acquaint- 
ed with  her  in  Cairo,  it  was  quite  plain,  when  j 
I now  met  her,  that  she  believed  herself  already  I 


captured  and  sacrificed.  More  profound  terror 
could  not  be  expressed  by  human  or  by  woman 
features. 

When  we  met  them  they  halted  around  us, 
and  the  din  that  rent  the  very  Bky  was  a con- 
trast to  the  silence  which  had  a few  moments 
before  reigned  around  the  foot  of  Mount  Hor. 
A few  words  restored  comparative  quiet,  and 
we  then  adjourned  to  the  tents  for  a more  form- 
al council. 

The  tents  of  the  other  party  were  pitched 
with  ours,  as  we  had  before  proposed,  and  tho 
lady  was  glad  to  find  her  canvas  between  mine 
and  that  of  her  companions.  The  camp-firo 
was  kindled;  three  sheep  from  Wady  Mousa 
were  sacrificed  to  mutual  amity ; we  reduced 
the  demands  of  the  guardians  of  Petra  fully 
seven-eighths ; and  so  the  evening  went  by 
merrily  to  all  parties.  The  Arabs  grew  some- 
what uproarious  as  the  feast  advanced.  They 
danced,  they  shouted,  they  made  the  rocks  echo 
with  their  insane  music. 

I strolled  away  from  the  camp,  and,  at  a lit- 
tle distance,  watched  the  strange  scene.  For, 
let  me  tell  you,  it  was  a strange  scene,  that  view 
of  the  descendants  of  Ishmael  on  the  plains  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  Hor,  singing  wild  songs, 
dancing  furiously  around  the  fire,  rending  the 
sky  with  their  fierce  shouts,  while,  stem  and 
magnificent,  the  mountain  of  the  Prophet’s 
death  stood  in  the  air  above  them,  and  his  buri- 
al-place, lonesome,  silent,  and  solemn,  was  far 
up  among  the  stars. 

TIGER-HUNTING  QN  FOOT  IN  INDIA. 

THE  Royal  Bengal  tiger  1 His  very  name 
has  a ferocious  sound,  and  creates  expecta- 
tion, interest,  curiosity.  To  penetrate  the  jun- 
gles of  India,  and  track  the  magnificent  brute 
to  his  lair,  is  a most  exciting,  because  it  is  a 
most  perilous,  undertaking.  The  natives  sel- 
dom attempt  it,  and  the  Government  reward  of 
ten  rupees  for  every  tiger  slain  can  not  over- 
come the  fear  in  which  they  stand  of  their  he- 
reditary enemy. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  an  elephant  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  take  the  field  against 
tigers;  but  Lieutenant  Rice,  of  the  Bombay 
Army,  who  was  engaged  for  several  years  in 
the  chase  of  these  44  large  game,”  gives  practi- 
cal evidence  to  the  contrary.  His  “Hunting 
Experiences  on  Foot  in  Rajpootana,”  one  of  the 
northeast  provinces  of  India,  are  filled  with  in- 
cident, and  his  information  regarding  the  hab- 
its of  the  tiger  is  often  new,  and  always  enter- 
taining. 

It  is  only  during  the  hot  season  — from  the 
beginning  of  March  to  the  end  of  June  — that 
tiger-hunting  can  be  carried  on  with  any  hopes 
of  success.  The  heavy  rains  that  commence 
early  in  July,  and  last  for  four  months,  com- 
pletely swamp  the  land  ; and  the  dense  foliage 
and  grass  that  afterward  spring  up  prevent  all 
progress  through  the  forests  and  jungles.  In 
tho  hot  season  the  great  scarcity  of  water,  the 
comparatively  open  appearance  of  the  country, 
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and  the  intense  heat,  which  drives  the  beasts, 
during  the  daytime,  to  the  shadiest  and  most 
secluded  retreats,  arc  all  so  many  chances  in 
favor  of  the  sportsman. 

In  1850  the  native  regiment  to  which  Lieu- 
tenant Rice  belonged  was  stationed  at  Camp 
Neeraueh,  Rajpootuna,  within  reach  of  a hunt- 
ing-ground abounding  in  large  game.  Our  ad- 
venturer's first  expedition  nearly  cost  him  his 
life  at  the  outset.  He  arrived  at  the  hills,  proj>- 
erly  equipped,  and  accompanied  by  some  twen- 
ty native  attendants,  known  as  B heels ; but  aft- 
er a week1  s work,  though  sundry  bears  were 
u bagged M no  tiger  had  been  found  One  day, 
however,  white  riding  across  the  country,  the 
hopes  of  the  disappointed  hunters  were  revived 
by  the  reports  of  two  travelers,  who  stated,  in 
tones  of  genuine  alarm,  that  they  had  just  seen 
a tiger  lying  near  the  road-side.  Lieutenant 
Rice  quickly  dismounted,  and  gave  chase.  As 
he  was  approaching  a large  bush,  about  sixty 
yards  off,  the  tiger,  to  hia  surprise,  jumped  out 
from  the  opposite  side,  and,  in  a few  bounds, 
crossed  the  dry  bed  of  the  river  which  was  close 
by.  Directly  the  Lieutenant’s  dog,  “Wull/’ 
saw  the  tiger,  which  he  probably  mistook  for 


some  new  species  of  deer  j ho  set  off  after  him. 
barking  all  the  while,  and  keeping  within  two 
or  three  yards  only  of  the  brute’s  heels.  On- 
ward the  two  animals  rushed  through  the  reeds 
and  tmshes,  and  were  soon  lost  to  sight.  Pres- 
ently one  of  the  Bheels  called  out  that  the  tiger 
was  coming  back.  His  brother  Bheels  did  not 
require  to  be  informed  twice  of  the  fact,  but 
vanished  on  the  instant.  Sure  enough  the  ti- 
ger was  coming  back,  and,  worse  than  that,  was 
making  directly  for  the  spot  where  Lieutenant 
Rice  stood.  There  was  no  chance  to  escape ; 
so  when  the  beast  had  nearly  rocrosscd  the  riv- 
er, and  was  within  thirty  yards  of  the  hunter. 
Rice  pitched  up  his  rifle,  And,  in  the  excitement 
of  the  moment,  fired  without  any  particular  aim. 
Then  flinging  down  his  gun,  he  dived  among 
the  dense  thorn  -bushes,  convinced  that  the 
wounded  tiger  was  after  him.  His  fancy,  on 
this  occasion,  was  more  terriblo  than  reality; 
for  finding,  after  a while,  that  he  was  not  really 
pursued,  ho  crept  cautiously  back  to  recover  his 
rifle  that  had  been  thrown  down,  and  saw,  to 
his  astonishment  and  delight,  ou  reaching  the 
spot,  that  the  tiger  was  quite  dead.  It  had 
been  killed  by  the  merest  accident ; the  bullet. 
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without  cutering  his  skull,  had  grazed  the  stir-  J should  be  rushing  through  the  bushc9.  This  is 
face,  leaving  a long  wound,  more  like  a cut  j easily  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  they  are 
from  an  axe  than  a ball.  This  tiger  measured  j chiefly  preyed  upon  by  the  cut  tribe.  Pea- 
eleven  feet  six  inches,  and  was  very  Stout.  cocks,  during  the  day,  are  in  the  habit  of  bid- 
Upon  beating  the  jungles  where  large  game  ing  themselves  under  coot,  shady  boshes  and 
are  found,  hares,  partridges,  and  peacocks  are  rocks,  where  they  are  often  caught  by  wildcats 
started  in  swarms.  The  peacock  is  the  most  and  very  young  tigers. 

valuable  guide  to  the  hunter,  from  the  peculiar  The  hunter  has  also  n valuable  friend  in  tlic 
note  of  alarm  it  invariably  utters  if  there  is  a common  monkey.  Troops  of  these  creature* 
tiger  or  panther  moving  in  the  vicinity.  Per-  abound  in  every  forest  or  jungle  in  .the  country 
haps,  when  the  noise  of  the  beaters  commences,  Being  considered  sacred  by  the  natives  of  India, 
a single  warning  sort  of  call  of  ‘'h-a-u-k — they  are  never  molested.  A crowd  of  monkey* 
h-a-u-k”  (like  a note  from  a trumpet)  is  heard,  arc  frequently  seen  perched  upon  trees  above  u 
at  intervals,  from  one  or  more  peacocks,  an-  cover.  When  this  occurs,  the  tiger,  if  there  be 
swering  each  other  from  different  parts  of  the  one  in  the  jungle,  is  probably  asleep  under  some 
cover.  At  this  sound  the  heart  of  tho  sports-  shady  bush — resting  after  the  fat  igue  of  the  pro  - 
man  beats  high,  for  he  has  then  good  reason  to  vidua  night’s  foraging.  The  monkeys  then  are 
expect  that  he  will  soon  sight  his  game.  If  the  silent  enough  ; but  directly  the  beast  stirs  they 
call  is  followed  by  the  rapid  rising  of  peacocks  commence  making  a peculiarly  harsh  kind  of 
in  succession,  each  uttering  its  loud  cry  of  noise,  very  different  from  their  ordinary  chat- 
,4  tok-tok,  tok-tok  V as  it  flies  otT,  evidently  in  ter  j and  this  they  repeat  with  great  ve  heme  ncr 
the  greatest  fright,  the  hunter’s  hopes  amount  as  long  as  the  tiger  is  in  sight.  Monkeys  will 
to  a certainty — sometimes,  however,  to  be  dash-  only  give  their  preparatory  warning  at  the  ap- 
ed by  the  appearance  of  a sneaking  wild-cat  proaeh  of  a tiger  or  a panther. 

But  the  peacock  will  rarely  sound  the  alarm  if  Soon  after  his  first  successful  adventure, 
merely  a bear,  nr  any  number  of  hogs  or  deer,  Lieutenant  Bice,  while  passing  through  tin* 
Vot.  XVI. — No.  3 B 
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small  Tillage  of  Rnjghur,  was  told  that  a tiger 
lived  in  a cover  of  korinda  bushes,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  a largo  tank,  or  lake,  in  the  vicinity. 
The  korinda  is  a very  thick  evergreen  bush, 
which  attains  a great  size,  and  offers  a cool, 
shady  retreat  to  tue  tiger.  After  collecting 
about  twenty  men  from  the  village — all  of  whom 
seemed  eager  enough  for  tho  sport — Lieutenant 
Rice,  upon  arriving  at  the  ground,  ascended  a 
tree  that  overlooked  the  path  down  which  the 
tiger  would  probably  pass.  The  men  then  went 
round  to  the  otli *?r  side  of  the  cover,  and  began 
making  as  much  noise  as  possible  — beating 
drums  and  firing  pistols ; for  with  these  imple- 
ments of  the  tiger-hunt  a good  sportsman  will 
always  be  provided.  Presently  the  tiger  came 
bounding  by  the  tree  in  which  his  enemy  was 
concealed.  Rice  quickly  discharged  two  bar- 
rels, and  both  balls  entered  the  animal's  side. 
Nevertheless  the  brute  sprang  into  the  bushes, 
and  was  out  of  sight  before  the  hunter  could 
exchange  his  empty  for  a loaded  gun.  The  ti- 
ger had  now  to  be  followed  up,  and  the  task 
was  commenced  and  carried  on  with  spirit,  but 
without  success.  At  nightfall  it  was,  of  course, 
impossible  to  track  the  wounded  animal,  and 


the  search  was  reluctantly  abandoned.  Sever- 
»1  days  afterward  some  one,  passing  that  way, 
discovered  the  corpse  of  this  tiger  by  the  putrid 
smell.  It  had  fallen  down  a deep  hole,  half 
tilled  with  dead  leaves,  and  was  thus  oyer* 
looked. 

A singular  incident  is  recorded  hr  Lieuten- 
ant Rice  m having  occurred  during  this  cam- 
paign. While  passing  by  an  old*  ruined  fort, 
near  the  village  of  Fanghur,  be  heard  a tiger 
roar*  and,  advancing  with  his  men  to  the  spot, 
ho  soon  discovered  whence  the  roars  proceed- 
ed. The  tiger  lay  in  some  thick  patches  of 
high  grass  and  bushes  scattered  around  tho  top 
of  a steep  hill.  The  scouts  tried  hard  to  turn 
him  out,  so  that  tho  Lieutenant  might  get  a 
clear  shot  at  him,  but  nothing  would  move  the 
beast.  He  only  roared  the  louder  as  each  vol- 
ley of  stones  was  flung  into  the  thicket  by  the 
Bhcels.  Lieutenant  Rice  at  length  crept  cau- 
tiously round,  find  climbed  up  a tree  overlook- 
ing tho  patch  of  jungle  in  which  the  tiger  was 
lying.  From  this  eminence  he  saw  the  animal 
crouching  under  a thorn-bush.  A shot,  rapid- 
ly fired,  struc  k him  somewhere  in  the  face,  upon 
which  ho  bolted  off*  with  loud  roars.  An  at- 
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tempt  was  at  once  made  to  follow  him  up. 
The  Bheels  tracked  him  to  a deep  ravine,  and 
then  made  a circuit,  with  the  view  of  driving 
him  toward  the  Lieutenant.  But  as  soon  as 
they  reached  the  opposite  bank  they  saw  the 
tiger  stretched  out  at  full  length,  and  seeming- 
ly dead,  on  the  bank  they  had  just  left.  Upon 
a small  tree,  immediately  overhead,  were  perch- 
ed about  twenty  vultures,  and  others  were  ar- 
riving every  moment.  This  certainly  was  con- 
vincing evidence  that  the  tiger  was  dead  ; and 
the  spectators,  therefore,  were  not  a little  aston- 
ished when  the  beast  suddenly  jumped  up,  and, 
roaring  hideously,  made  off.  He  was  still  with- 
in rifle-shot  of  Lieutenant  Rice  when  that  en- 
thusiastic sportsman  fired,  but  surprise  at  the  in- 
cident unsteadied  his  aim;  both  balls  missed, 
and  the  tiger  escaped.  This  gathering  of  vul- 
tures over  a merely  wounded  animal  was  a very 
extraordinary  fact.  Next  morning  the  same  ti- 
ger was  again  started  from  the  cover,  but  did 
not  again  escape.  The  marks  of  the  previous 
day’s  bullets  were  found  on  his  body. 

During  this  his  first  campaign  in  tiger-shoot- 
ing, Lieutenant  Rice  4 4 bagged”  a fair  quantity 
of  game.  Much  time,  however,  was  occupied 
in  searching  out  the  particular  districts  where 
wild  animals  most  abounded.  Lieutenant  Rice 
was  only  absent  from  his  regiment  about  ten 
weeks ; yet  his  “ bag”  consisted  of  four  tigers 
killed,  and  one  wounded ; six  bears  killed,  and 
one  wounded — a result  sufficiently  successful  to 
induce  an  enthusiastic  hunter  to  start  again  as 
soon  as  the  proper  season  reappeared. 

During  his  campaign  of  the  following  year 
Lieutenant  Rice  made  Jaat  his  head-quarters. 
Upon  his  arrival  there  he  learned  that  an  un- 
fortunate woman  had  just  been  carried  off  by  a 
celebrated  tiger  known  as  the  4 ‘ Jaat  man-eater.  ” 
The  woman,  at  the  time,  was  cutting  grass,  in 
company  with  several  other  people,  close  to  the 
town.  The  whole  place  was  very  much  excited 
by  the  intelligence,  and  a large  crowd  volun- 
teered to  accompany  Lieutenant  Rice  in  pursuit 
of  the  tiger.  It  was  no  difficult  work  to  follow 
the  course  the  brute  had  taken  with  his  victim, 
for  bits  of  clothing  and  hair  and  stains  of  blood 
were  plentiful  enough  on  the  bushes  through 
which  he  had  dragged  his  prey.  Every  one 
was  nervous  with  expectation,  hoping,  and  yet 
dreading,  to  catch  sight  of  the  tiger  among  the 
high  grass.  At  ftngth,  after  following  the  tracks 
for  nearly  two  miles,  the  party  came  upon  the 
body  of  the  poor  woman,  which  the  animal  had 
dropped  at  the  entrance  of  a long,  deep  cave, 
or  rather  of  one  of  the  abandoned  iron-pits  that 
were  scattered  around.  She  was  quite  dead, 
and  must  have  been  killed  instantly,  as  her  skull 
was  completely  flattened.  But  the  people,  now 
that  the  woman’s  body  was  found,  insisted  on 
returning  with  it  to  town/and  would  not  pros- 
ecute the  search,  which  had,  in  consequence,  to 
be  given  up.  It  was  not  till  the  following  sea- 
son that  the  “man-eater  of  Jaat”  was  killed. 
Lieutenant  Rice  organized  a company  for  the 
express  purpose  of  hunting  the  murderer ; and 


one  morning  they  all  started  from  camp  at  break 
of  day,  in  order  to  cut  off  the  tiger  from  its 
stronghold  among  the  iron-pits  before  it  return- 
ed from  the  night’s  foraging  on  the  adjacent 
plain.  Having  arrived  at  the  place,  the  men 
spread  themselves  over  a large  extent  of  ground, 
and  commenced  beating  toward  the  tiger’s  dgn, 
the  precise  position  of  which  had  been  tolera- 
bly ascertained.  It  was  hoped  that  the  tiger, 
upon  hearing  the  noise,  would  make  for  his  re- 
treat, and  this  hope,  as  the  sequel  showed,  was 
well  founded.  Lieutenant  Rice  stood  at  a point 
which  the  animal  would  be  compelled  to  pass ; 
and  scarcely  was  the  first  sound  of  drums  and 
pistol-shots  heard,  when,  at  a long  distance,  he 
recognized  the  tiger  making  directly  toward 
him.  He  allowed  the  brute  to  come  within  ten 
yards,  and  then,  with  two  well-directed  shots, 
dispatched  it  The  people  were  oveijoyed  at 
such  good  fortune.  Runners  started  off  with 
the  news  that  the  terrible  man-eater  was  slain, 
and  the  whole  population  of  Jaat  turned  out  to 
meet  the  hunters  on  their  return.  The  body 
was  carried  in  triumph  on  small  trees  hastily 
cut  down  for  the  purpose.  At  their  tent  the 
hunters  were  received  by  a bevy  of  females,  the 
youngest  and  fairest  of  whom  advanced  and 
presented  them  with  bunches  of  gay  flowers, 
while  the  rest  sung  verses  in  praise  of  tiger- 
killers  in  general  and  the  heroes  of  the  hour  in 
particular,  a custom,  by-the-way,  that  seems  to 
be  commonly  practiced  in  Indian  villages. 

Before  the  process  of  skinning  this  tiger  was 
undertaken  the  people  desired  that  the  cere- 
mony might  be  delayed  until  a Bheel,  who  lived 
at  a distance,  and  whom  they  hod  sent  for,  should 
arrive.  It  appeared,  upon  inquiry,  that  some 
months  before,  while  this  man  was  cutting  grass 
in  company  with  his  brother,  a tiger  suddenly 
appeared,  sprang  upon  the  latter,  and  carried 
him  off — though  not  before  the  poor  fellow  had 
given  the  brute  a severe  cut  over  the  face  with 
his  small  sickle.  The  incident  was  distinctly 
seen  by  the  surviving  brother,  who,  on  his  ar- 
rival at  Jaat,  pointed  out  a scar,  now  healed 
up,  across  the  tiger’s  forehead.  This  removed 
all  doubt  as  to  the  identity  of  the  noted  “ man- 
eater  and  if  further  confirmation  were  need- 
ed, it  might  be  derived  from  the  fact  that,  for 
three  years  after  the  death  of  the  “man-eater,” 
no  person  was  killed  in  the  neighborhood.  Dur- 
ing the  two  preceding  years  forty  inhabitants  of 
Jaat  alone  had  been  murdered  by  this  single 
tiger.  Thus,  then,  ended  the  reign  of  terror. 

The  petty  chiefs,  who  are  thick  as  blackber- 
ries in  India,  are  very  jealous  of  the  Europeans 
who  hunt  over  their  districts,  and  use  their  in- 
fluence to  prevent  them  from  obtaining  assist- 
ance, or  even  the  commonest  supplies.  This 
difficulty,  however,  can  be  surmounted  with 
money.  TJie  chiefs  sometimes  hunt  themselves 
after  they  have  obtained  the  most  certain  in- 
formation of  a tiger’s  whereabouts.  Their 
method  of  tiger -shooting  is  rather  amusing. 
In  the  first  place,  several  stands  are  built  high 
up  in  the  loftiest  trees  that  command  a view  of 
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unfortunate  men  who  have  not  had  time  to  get 
out  of  his  way.  Should  the  tiger,  however,  pre- 
fer to  run  the  gauntlet  of  the  fire  from  his  foe* 
in  the  trees,  he  generally  escapes,  though  he  ia 
always  pronounced  to  have  been  riddled  with 
halls.  To  ascertain  the  fact,  however}  no  steps 
are  taken.  “ Following  up”  the  prints  or  blood 
of  a wounded  tiger  is  a proceeding  utterly  un- 
known among  the  native  princes.  Occasionally 
they  manage  to  kill  their  game,  but  he  rarely 
dies  unavenged.  According  tdfche  accounts  of 
the  natives,  at  least  “one  man  killed  and  sev- 
eral wounded”  is  the  rule,  and  not  the  excep- 
tion, at  each  day's  sport.  Snch  “ accidents" 
arc  so  common  that  no  one  expresses  surprise 
at  them.  The  native  grandees  have  a horror 
of  a blank  day;  and  to  insure  sport,  at  short 
distances  from  their  palaces,  the  tigers  are,  iu 
many  places,  actually  preserved,  as  game  are  in 
England,  no  one  but  “princes”  being  allowed 


the  cover  below.  Upon  these  stands  the  chief 
and  his  principal  follower!,  armed  with  double- 
guns  and  match-locks,  perch  themselves.  The 
whole  party  i9  very  conspicuous,  being  dressed 
iu  white  or  gaudy-colored  clothes.  Further- 
more, they  are  great  talkers,  and  keep  up  a con- 
tinued conversation  at  the  top  of  their  voices. 
At  length  the  beating  commences.  For  this 
purpose  a number  of  men — pressed  most  un- 
willingly into  the  service — instoad  of  being  kept 
together,  in  which  alone  their  safety  lies,  are 
spread  out  in  a long,  single  line,  as  if  they 
were  merely  going  to  beat  tip  a hare  or  a doer. 
Thus  they  continue  to  advance,  beating  drums, 
blowing  horns,  and  firing  off  match-locks,  in 
order  to  drive  the  tiger  past  the  position  taken 
up  by  the  chief  and  bis  followers  on  the  high 
tree.  The  tiger,  of  course,  is  soon  roused,  and 
at  first,  perhaps,  allows  himself  to  be  driven  in 
the  proper  direction ; but  soon  catching  sight 
of  his  enemies  above,  he  halts,  and,  perceiving 
the  trap  laid  for  his  destruction,  turns  round 
and  dashes  back,  with  loud  roars,  through  the 
thin  line  of  beaters  in  his  rear,  often  knocking 
down  and  mangling,  if  not  killing,  one  or  two 
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of  inspection  in  the  immediate  neighborhood, 
lie  had  scarcely  gone  four  hundred  yards  from 
the  village*  when*  walking  through  a grove  of 
dates,  he  came  upon  a tigress  reclining  in  the 
shade  of  a palm-tree  not  a dozen  paces  off. 
She  appeared  to  bo  dozing  during  the  great 
heat  of  the  day,  and  lazily  turned  her  head  to 
look  at  the  hunter.  This  gave  him  an  oppor- 
tunity to  take  good  aim,  and  a couple  of  shots 
through  the  skull  quickly  finished  her.  The 
Bhocl.%  who  had  also  seen  the  tigress,  had 
sprung  into  the  nearest  trees  in  their  terror; 
nor  could  they  be  persuaded  to  descend  until 
thoroughly  satisfied  that  the  animal  was  dead. 

The  tenacity  of  life  which  a tiger  will  some- 
times possess  is  extraordinary.  An  illustration 
is  given  in  the  following  narrative:  Having  ar- 
rived at  the  village  of  Dej-poora,  Lieutenant  Rice 
was  there  told  that  a tiger  had  lately  killed  very 
many  bullocks  in  the  vicinity.  He  immediate- 
Iv  started  with  several  men  to  hunt  him  up. 
The  animal  was  discovered  in  a ravine  on  the 
plains.  As  tha  hunters,  who  had  cautiously 
advanced,  were  looking  over  the  steep  bank  in 
search  of  their  game,  they  caught  sight  of  him 
stretched  out  at  full  length  and  not  more  than 


three  yards  below.  The  brute  turned  up  his 
eyes  and  grinned  horribly,  and  on  receiving  a 
couple  of  bullets  sprang  into  the  cover  with  a 
fierce  roar.  Upon  descending  the  bank  the 
hunters  discovered  drops  of  blood  and  tracked 
them  a long  distance  down  the  ravine,  when 
all  at  once  they  were  no  longer  visible.  The 
ground  was  formed  of  bare  sheet  rock  or  slabs 
of  flat  stones,  so  no  foot-prints  could  be  dis- 
cerned, After  a prolonged  examination,  atten- 
tion was  directed  to  a cave  formed  by  a large 
ledge  of  rock  that  had  fallen  from  above.  One 
of  the  men  declared  that  the  animal  was  con- 
cealed there.  Lieutenant  Rice  and  a friend 
who  was  with  him  knelt  down  at  an  unpleasant- 
ly close  distance,  and  having  placed  their  spare 
guns  before  them  in  readiness  for  a sccund  shot, 
if  necessary,  prepared  to  fire.  After  steadily 
gazing  into  the  cavo  for  a few  moments,  they 
at  last  saw  the  tiger’s  two  eyes  shining  in  the 
dark,  and  were  able  to  make  out  an  indistinct 
outiiuc  of  his  head.  At  this  mark  they  fired, 
and  when  the  smoke  cleared  away  they  were 
delighted  to  see  their  foe  stretched  out  stiff  on 
his  back — the  white  of  his  belly  being  upper- 
most and  very  visible.  The  hunters  now  ap- 
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proachcd,  and  found  two  holes  in  the  skull  of 
the  tiger,  one  over  ea^h  eyebrow,  from  which 
copious  streams  of  blood  were  flowing. 

There  was  every  indication  that  the  animal 
was  dead,  but  to  the  surprise  and  no  little  alarm 
of  those  standing  around  it  presently  moved  one 
of  its  legs.  This  was  merely  regarded  as  a 
muscular  action;  nevertheless,  to  remove  all 
doubt,  Lieutenant  Rice  placed  the  muzzle  of 
his  rifle  against  the  brute's  chest  and  fired.  He 
had  no  sooner  done  so  than  up  jumped  the 
tiger,  with  a terrific  roar,  as  lively  as  ever  I 
A panic  seized  all  present,  and  every  man  made 
a dash  for  the  nearest  tree.  Some  ran  clear 
oat  of  sight  without  stopping  to  look  behind. 
In  the  mean  time  the  tiger  was  roaring  awful- 
ly, and  from  the  noise  he  made  every  listen- 
er thought  ho  must  bo  mangling  some  one  of 
the  party.  Luckily,  however,  the  animal  was 
so  confused  that  ho  only  kept  walking  round 
and  round  his  den,  apparently  unable  to  find 
his  way  out.  Finally  Lieutenant  Rice  haring 
regained  possession  of  his  gun,  which  he  had 
thrown  down  in  his  flight,  climbed  up  a small 
tree  just  in  front  of  the  don.  From  this  [>oint, 
at  a distance  of  only  twelve  yards,  he  fired  as 


many  shots  into  the  tiger  before  he  was  effect  - 
unily  quieted.  Then  he  lay  still,  and  this  time 
was  really  dead,  being  riddled  with  balls. 

The  escape  was  a lucky  one  for  the  whole 
party.  The  tiger,  when  he  lay  in  the  cave,  was 
merely  stunned ; for  it  was  afterward  discovered 
that  the  shots  had  not  entered  his  brain.  If 
the  hunters,  supposing  him  dead,  had  dragged 
him  out,  and  had  commenced  taking  off  his 
skm,  as  they  intended,  the  operation  would 
have  revived  him,  and  probably  the  loss  of  more 
than  one  life  would  have  been  the  consequence. 

In  tiger  shooting  on  foot  there  appeals  to 
be,  comparatively  speaking,  but  little  danger 
to  any  oue.  if  all  are  kept  in  a compact  body. 
Lieutenant  Rice  invariably  insisted  on  the  ob- 
servance of  this  rule,  liis  hunting  procession, 
as  described  by  himselt  presented  a singular 
spectacle : In  front,  and  stooping  down  beside 
him,  is  the  head  s/rikaret,  or  chief  huntsman, 
who,  by  carefully  observing  each  foot-print  or 
slightest  drop  of  blood,  points  out  the  direction 
in  which  the  wounded  game  has  gone.  Keep- 
ing guard  over  the  shikaree,  with  full-cocked 
rifles,  the  Lieutenant  himself  leads  the  wedge- 
shaped  procession.  Immediately  behind  follow 
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the  best  and  steadiest  men  carrying  the  spare 
loaded  guns.  Then  comes  the  band,  consisting 
of  four  or  fire  kettle-drums  and  one  big  drum, 
a man  ringing  a tremendous  bell,  with  perhaps 
others,  cither  blowing  horns,  beating  cymbals, 
firing  pistols,  or  doing  any  thing  else  to  make 
the  most  horrible  din  that  they  can.  On  either 
side  of  the  band  are  men  with  halberds,  or  for- 
midable looking  spears ; their  duty  is  to  keep 
the  beaters  well  together  while  passing  through 
grass  that  is  often  high  over  head.  Last  of  all 
come  a number  of  men  who  are  constantly 
engaged  in  throwing  large  stones,  which  fall 
just  in  front  and  on  all  sides  of  the  party,  and 
which  will  start  a wounded  tiger  when  he  would 
not  otherwise  move  from  his  place  of  conceal- 
ment Generally,  however,  the  noise  is  suffi- 
cient to  rouse  the  animal.  Overlooking  the 
whole  procession  is  a man  in  a tree,  which  he 
climbs  from  time  to  time  in  the  progress  of  the 
march,  and  keeps  a good  look-out  on  all  sides 
for  any  large  game.  The  whole  party  move  at 
a snail’s  pace  and  yell  with  all  their  might 
No  tiger  will  face  such  a mass  of  men  and 
noise.  Sometimes  one  will  charge  to  within 
a few  yards  of  the  procession,  but  he  then  in- 
variably turns  off  and  is  wounded  or  shot  dead 
before  he  can  escape. 

Under  this  system  of  tiger-shooting  there  is 
perfect  safety  to  every  one.  Not  so,  however, 
to  stragglers  who  lag  behind,  or  who  are  impru- 
dent enough  on  any  pretense  to  separate  them- 
selves from  their  comrades.  Thus,  during  one 
of  these  marches,  a Bheel,  whose  bullocks  had 
been  destroyed  by  a particular  tiger,  vowed  he 
would  alone  turn  him  out  of  the  jungle  where 
he  lay  concealed,  and  with  this  object  he  rushed 
into  the  dense  bushes  sword  in  hand.  The 
poor  fellow  was  immediately  seized  by  the  tiger, 
and  though  he  was  saved  by  his  companions 
from  death,  he  was,  nevertheless,  severely 
mauled. 

Two  tigers  in. the  same  bush  are  sometimes 
dangerous  customers  even  to  such  a strong 
party  as  the  one  we  have  just  described.  One 
day  a report  was  brought  to  Lieutenant  Rice, 
then  in  camp  near  Doraee,  that  the  prints  of 
two  large  game  had  been  seen  in  the  bed  of  a 
river  where  there  were  dense  covers  of  corinda 
bushes,  willow-trees,  and  reeds.  He  tried,  and 
for  a long  time  without  success,  to  discover 
these  beasts.  At  length  one  of  the  men  sug- 
gested that  the  tigers  might  be  in  a dark,  sus- 
picious-looking mass  of  corindas  which  it  was 
found  impossible  to  penetrate,  and  so,  to  test 
the  matter,  a volley  was  fired  into  the  bush. 
A dead  silence  followed;  presently  a slight 
movement  was  observed  among  the  trees ; the 
firing  was  continued,  and  the  tiger  finding  his 
retreat  becoming  uncomfortably  hot,  made  his 
appearance  and  was  easily  secured. 

The  men,  thinking  that  the  sport  was  over, 
were  standing  round  the  body  of  their  fallen 
foe,  when  all  of  a sudden  an  appalling  roar  was 
heard,  proceeding,  as  it  were,  from  the  very 
midst  of  the  party.  The  effect  was  ludicrous 


in  the  extreme — with  one  accord  they  precipi- 
tated themselves  into  the  river,  and  gained  the 
opposite  bank  in  the  utmost  terror.  Lieutenant 
Rice,  who  had  taken  off  his  clothes  in  order  to 
diy  them,  made  a dash  for  the  nearest  tree, 
and,  in  his  hurried  ascent,  got  tolerably  well 
scratched.  When  the  excitement  had  some- 
what subsided,  a man  was  reported  killed,  but, 
on  examination,  it  was  found  that  he  was  only 
severely  clawed.  This  man,  after  the  first  ti- 
ger had  been  slain,  had  gone  to  examine  the 
bush  in  which,  as  he  little  expected  then,  an- 
other brute  still  lay  concealed.  On  seeing  him 
approach  alone,  the  beast  rushed  upon  him  with 
load  roars,  knocked  him  down,  and  actually  ran 
off  with  his  turban,  which,  fortunately,  was  a 
very  large  one,  and  no  doubt  saved  his  head 
from  the  tiger’s  blows.  The  animal  then  gal- 
loped away  at  a racing  pace  and  was  not  again 
seen. 

Bull  buffaloes  are  rarely  killed  by  tigers. 
These  animals  are  almost  tiger-proof^  unless 
it  be  some  solitary  straggler  that  is  attacked. 
When  a buffalo  is  seized  by  a tiger  all  the 
others  immediately  hasten  to  the  rescue,  and 
either  drive  off  the  tiger,  or  trample  and  gore 
him  with  their  hoofs  and  horns.  The  men 
and  boys  who  herd  buffaloes  are  well  aware  of 
this ; and  fearlessly  seated  on  the  backs  of  these 
enormous  creatures,  they  do  not  hesitate  to 
drive  them  for  pasture  into  any  swamp  or  dense 
cover,  though  well  aware  that  tigers  are  lying 
in  the  same  spot.  It  i9  the  habit  of  buffaloes 
to  lie  for  hours  together  in  the  water,  during  the 
intense  heat  of  the  Indian  summer,  soaking  and 
chewing  the  cud — their  eyes  and  noses  alone 
visible,  and  their  bodies  perfectly  free  from 
the  annoyance  of  flies.  They  get  rabidly  ex- 
cited on  smelling  the  blood  or  hearing  the  roar 
of  a tiger,  and,  with  loud  bellowings,  will  rush 
into  the  dense  cover,  crushing  down  the  bushes 
on  all  sides,  and  madly  butting  with  their  horns 
at  every  thing  in  their  way. 

The  cows,  on  the  other  hand,  directly  they 
hear  the  first  roar  of  a tiger,  will  scamper  off  in 
the  greatest  alarm  with  tails  in  air  and  heads 
down;  nor  will  they  stop  in  their  precipitate 
flight  until  they  are  far  from  the  scene  of  their 
panic.  Unlike  the  bulls,  they  will  not  assist 
any  member  of  their  herd  that  has  been  seized. 
The  tiger,  who  watches  closely,  and  well  knows 
where  the  cattle  are  daily  driven  out  to  graze, 
will  secrete  himself  in  some  patch  of  grass  hard 
by,  and  wait  until  a herd  passes  his  hiding- 
place.  Then,  with  a roar,  he  springs  out, 
strikes  the  unlucky  bullock  with  his  fore-paws 
about  the  head,  neck,  or  shoulder,  and  at  once 
fells  it  to  the  earth.  Next,  tearing  open  the 
animal’s  throat,  he  sucks  the  blood  that  flows 
fast  from  the  wound.  This  finished,  he  retires 
to  some  shady  bush  and  waits  until  the  cool  of 
the  evening,  when  he  creeps  out  to  dine  on  the 
beef.  Hair,  skin,  bones,  entrails,  and  meat  are 
all  swallowed  in  turn.  He  only  stops  eating  to 
visit  some  piece  of  water  near  at  hand,  and  then 
returns  to  his  meal.  While  dining  he  in- 
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dulges  in  low  grumblings,  and  after  he  has 
finished  his  repast  he  will  probably  lie  up  in 
some  secluded  spot  for  the  next  three  days 
without  stirring  abroad  except  to  drink  water. 
At  the  end  of  that  time,  having  thoroughly 
digested  the  food,  his  appetite  returns,  and  he 
is  on  the  look-out  for  another  meal. 

The  cow-herds  have  an  ingenious  method  of 
revenging  themselves  upon  the  tiger.  Directly 
he  leaves  his  victim,  the  herdsman,  who  per- 
haps has  been  watching  the  proceeding  from 
some  tree  close  by,  quietly  descends,  and  with 
his  knife  cuts  several  long  gashes  in  the  dead 
bullock’s  hind-quarters.  In  these  wounds  he 
rubs  a quantity  of  powdered  arsenic,  and  when 
the  tiger  returns  at  dusk  to  dine  he  swallows 
the  poison.  This  creates  such  excessive  thirst 
that  he  soon  betakes  himself  to  the  nearest 
stream,  which  he  seldom  leaves,  and  drinks  till 
he  dies. 

Lieutenant  Rice  relates  an  anecdote  of  an 
extraordinary  leap  made  by  a tigress.  He  hap- 
pened to  be  near  the  city  Bhampoora,  and  was 
preparing  to  examine  a large  ravine  in  the  vicin- 
ity, when  word  was  brought  that  a tigress  had 
been  seen  creeping  out  of  a thick  patch  of  cover 
that  had  been  already  beaten.  The  beast  had 
cunningly  remained  hidden  in  spite  of  the  noise 
made  by  the  men;  and,  thinking  the  danger 
over,  was  attempting  to  sneak  off  unobserved  to 
some  distant  jungle,  when  she  was  espied  by  a 
man  who  had  been  stationed  near  the  spot  as  a 
look-out  Lieutenant  Rice  and  his  companion 
took  up  their  position  on  the  slope  of  a hill,  and 
sent  the  beaters  round  to  the  opposite  side  for 
the  purpose  of  driving  out  the  game.  Present- 
ly the  animal  came  bounding  along  at  a tearing 
pace.  At  a distance  of  seventy  yards  she  re- 
ceived a couple  of  shots,  but,  seemingly  unin- 
jured, continued  her  rapid  course  for  about  a 
hundred  yards  farther,  when  she  suddenly  made 
a tremendous  spring  iu  the  air,  clearing  a small 
tree  in  her  path  seven  feet  high,  and  fell  dead 
on  the  other  side.  The  leap,  according  to  meas- 
urement^ was  over  eight  yards,  and  blood  was 
found  on  the  topmost  boughs  of  the  tree.  She 
seemed  to  drop  dead  in  the  air.  She  was  very 
old,  and  had  one  tusk  broken.  When  her  skin 
was  removed  some  small  pieces  of  lead  were  dis- 
covered beneath  it.  The  experience  of  these 
old  wounds  had  taught  her  to  behave  so  cun- 
ningly. 

According  to  Lieutenant  Rice’s  observations 
the  proportion  of  sexes  in  these  animals  is 
about  two  tigresses  to  every  tiger.  The  Bheels 
account  for  the  scarcity  of  males  by  asserting 
that  an  old  one  will  always  kill  a young  one  of 
his  own  sex  whenever  he  can  catch  him  una- 
wares. There  is  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that 
these  animals  often  have  most  desperate  en- 
counters. One  night  the  whole  population  of 
Nundwass  were  kept  awake  by  the  roaring  of 
two  tigers  who  were  fighting  over  the  body  of  a 
bullock.  None  of  the  inhabitants  had  courage 
enough  to  go  out  and  witness  the  combat ; but 
the  next  morning  a tiger  was  found  dead  at  the 


bullock's  side,  and  a little  farther  off  another 
one,  also  dead.  Their  bodies  were  covered  with 
marks  from  each  other’s  claws  and  teeth. 

The  only  method  of  ascertaining  the  age  of 
tigers  is  by  their  size,  discolored  appearance  of 
their  teeth,  or  faintness  of  their  stripes ; and 
these  by  no  means  give  accurate  information. 
The  tusks  are  not  much  of  a criterion.  They 
are  sometimes  solid  ivory  and  sometimes  quite 
hollow,  without  any  regard  to  the  size  of  the 
animal.  Twenty  years  appear  to  be  the  great- 
est age  that  a tiger  reaches.  The  cubs  live  with 
their  mother  till  quite  half-grown.  They  are 
first  seen  by  the  hunter  who  happens  to  be  beat- 
ing a jungle ; and  it  would  seem  as  though  the 
mother  sent  them  out  to  draw  the  fire  of  her 
foes,  and  then  make  her  own  escape.  But  this 
unnatural  conduct  of  the  parent  may  be  ex- 
plained on  the  supposition  that  the  cubs  rush 
out  in  alarm  at  the  strange  noises  of  the  men, 
while  the  tigress,  more  cunning,  waits  to  see 
whether  the  coast  is  clear  before  leaving  her 
strong-hold. 

Lieutenant  Rice’s  third  campaign  in  tiger- 
shooting was  commenced  under  unfavorable 
auspices.  A serious  and  well-nigh  fatal  acci- 
dent happened  to  Mr.  Elliott,  one  of  his  party. 
They  were  beating  at  the  time  a ravine  in  the 
vicinity  of  Dowlutpoora,  and  to  overlook  the 
high  grass  around,  both  Elliott  and  Rice  had 
mounted  a small  thorn-tree.  Presently  a fine 
tiger  appeared,  walking  straight  toward  them. 
As  ill  luck  would  have  it,  a man  who  had  climb- 
ed another  tree  called  out  at  the  moment,  and 
the  noise  alarmed  the  tiger,  who  at  once  stop- 
ped, and  then,  like  lightning,  bounded  off  in  an- 
other direction.  Rice  and  Elliott  both  fired, 
and  wounded  the  brute  before  he  escaped,  but 
not  very  severely,  as  the  distance  was  too  great 
for  an  effective  shot.  They  immediately  began 
to  follow  him  up.  After  making  their  way 
through  a dense  patch  of  thorn  bushes  and 
high  grass  they  arrived  at  an  open  space,  where 
all  traces  of  the  tiger  abruptly  ceased.  The 
two  hunters  had  advanced  a few  steps  in  front 
of  the  men  to  examine  the  ground  more  mi- 
nutely, and  while  thus*  engaged  they  were  start- 
led by  a loud  roar,  which  proceeded  from  a 
small  ditch  some  two  or  three  yards  to  their 
right.  The  roar  was  instantly  followed  by  the 
tiger,  who  came  charging  down  upon  the  party. 
Rice  had  barely  time  to  discharge  the  contents 
of  both  barrels  of  his  rifle  into  the  animal’s 
chest ; these  shots  made  him  swerve  from  his 
course  and  spring  upon  Elliott,  who  had  no  op- 
portunity to  get  his  weapon  ready,  and  who  was 
irresistibly  borne  back  by  the  shock.  The  shik- 
arees quickly  handed  Lieutenant  Rice  his  spare 
guns,  and  he  as  quickly  fired  two  shots  into  the 
beast’s  shoulder  as  he  stood  over  Elliott,  but  the 
wounds  had  little  effect.  The  tiger  commenced 
dragging  its  prey  backward  by  the  upper  part 
of  his  left  arm,  which  it  had  seized  in  its  jaws. 
The  ground  was  uneven,  and  covered  with  bro- 
ken pieces  of  rock,  and  Lieutenant  Rice  was 
nervous  about  firing,  lest  he  should  hit  his 
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friend,  whose  face  was  touching  the  brute's 
head.  Elliott,  in  the  mean  time,  bad  fainted. 
At  last,  after  aiming  two  or  three  times  in  vain, 
Lieutenant  Bice  took  advantage  of  a favorable 
cluuice  that  was  luckily  presented;  his  ball 
struck  the  tiger  on  the  top  of  the  skull,  where- 
upon it  dropped  its  victim  and  rolled  over  dead. 
Another  shot  was  fired  to  make  certain,  and  El- 
Holt  was  then  pulled  out  from  under  the  tiger, 
lie  was  quite  sensible,  and  asked  for  water, 
which  was  at  once  given  him.  His  arm  was 
frightfully  bitten,  but  beyond  this  he  had  suf- 
fered no  serious  injury.  When  first  seized,  lie 
had  narrowly  escaped  a blow  which  the  tiger 
had  aimed  at  him  with  its  paw,  but  which  he 
had  fortunately  warded  oil  with  his  uplifted 
rifle.  The  stock  of  the  weapon  was  marked 
with  the  animal's  claws,  and  the  triggers  aud 
guard  were  completely  flattened. 

The  tiger-hunter  on  foot  should  under  no 
circumstances  advance  alone  into  a cover  after 
lie  has  wounded  his  game,  even  though  be  has 
every  reason  to  believe  that  it  has  boon  killed. 
Appearances  are  often  very  deceptive.  In  one 
^f  his  explorations,  near  Janodeep,  Lieutenant 


Rice  discovered  a beautiful  cover,  with  plenty 
of  fresh  tiger-prints  in  its  neighborhood.  From 
this  spot  a tiger  was  started,  but,  being  wound- 
ed in  the  chest,  the  animal,  instead  of  making 
for  the  open  country,  retreated  to  the  densest 
part  of  the  jungle.  Every  effort  to  discover  him 
proved  ineffectual,  and,  as  a last  resort,  the  long 
dry  grass  of  which  the  cover  was  composed  was 
set  on  fire  at  both  cuds.  The  flames  raged  vi- 
olently, and  had  almost  met,  when  Lieutenant 
Rice,  thinking  the  tiger  must  be  dead,  or  lie 
would  never  have  lain  so  close,  walked  forward 
in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  save  bis  skin.  He 
had  only  advanced  a few  paces  when  the  brute, 
with  an  awful  roar,  sprang  from  his  conceal- 
ment, dashed  through  the  flames,  and  made  off. 
Our  hunter  was  too  much  staggered  to  take  a 
very  successful  aim,  and  the  smoke  soon  con- 
cealed the  tiger  from  his  view.  Nevertheless, 
the  fright  gave  him  a sufficient  warning  never 
to  advance  alone  into  a jungle  under  an  impres- 
sion, however  well  founded,  that  his  game  was 
dead. 

In  these  districts  of  India  panthers  of  great 
boldness,  ferocity,  and  strength  are  frequently 
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Lieutenant  Rice  states  that  one  ! The  jwmther  is  both  btld  and  cunning.  Being 
r visited  his  camp  while  all  the  able  to  see  in  the  dark,  it  will  venture  even 
sleep,  and  after  killing  a goat  in  among  sleeping  men,  and  creeps  so  stealthily 
of  the  tents  and  servants,  carried  and  so  noiselessly  that  his  movements  could  not 
greyhounds  that  lay  coupled  to-  be  heard  by  persons  awake  and  on  the  watch, 
ide  of  the  cot  in  which  he  him-  Lieutenant  Rice  records  a carious  illustra- 
ug.  The  panther  dragged  both  tion  of  the  number  of  bullets  which  a tiger  will 
r about  three  hundred  yards,  carry  about  his  body  before  he  finally  sue- 
rory  dense  jungle  of  high  thorn-  cumbs,  The  hunters  were  beating  a small, 
ed  by  their  loud  cries  and  bark-  rocky  ravine  close  to  the  village*  of  Oomurchee, 
hastily  followed  in  pursuit,  and  when  they  started  the  tiger  in  question  from  bis 
the  spot  where  the  panther  had  den.  He  was  pursued  and  overtaken.  Lieu- 
jy.  One  of  the  dogs,  whose,  skull  tenant  Rice  fired  twice,  and  I»ofh  shots  took  ef- 
hed  by  a blow  of  the  panther's  feet.  Ilis  two  companions  also  discharged  their 
; the  other  was  uninjured.  To  weapons,  though  at  a greater  distance  from  the 
\ of  this  panther’*  strength,  it  is  game.  The  tiger  made  off,  and,  after  a while, 
ese  greyhounds  had,  on  more  was  again  started.  Two  more  shots  were  now 
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Again  the  animal  was  seen,  and  again  be  re- 
ceived the  contents  of  a formidable  battery ; but 
this  time,  instead  of  flying,  he  wheeled  round 
and  charged  his  enemies.  Their  guns  being 
empty,  it  was  now  their  turn  to  run,  and  they 
hastily  ascended  the  nearest  trees.  The  wound- 
ed animal  having  reached  the  trees,  walked 
round  and  round  them,  looking  up  at  his  tor- 
mentors, growling  terribly,  and  lashing  his  tail 
with  fury.  Luckily  he  was  too  much  hurt  to 
make  a spring,  and,  thinking  prudence  the  bet- 
ter part  of  valor,  he  walked  slowly  back  to  the 
jungle.  Efforts  were  once  more  made  to  rouse 
him ; but  it  was  getting  dark,  and  the  chase  had 
to  be  postponed.  The  hunt  was,  however,  re- 
sumed on  the  next  day,  and  upon  the  first  start 
the  tiger  received  a well-directed  volley  which 
completely  finished  him.  No  less  than  twelve 
of  the  bullets  fired  on  the  day  previous  were 
lodged  in  his  body.  They  were  known  by  the 
marks  the  animal  had  made  in  licking  them 
with  his  tongue;  he  had  thoroughly  cleared 
away  the  hair  round  each  shot-hole.  A tiger's 
' tongue  is  remarkably  rough ; it  is  covered  with 
innumerable  short,  stout  points  of  hard  flesh, 
resembling  thorns,  and  closely  packed  together. 
With  these  he  easily  scrapes  off  every  atom  of 
flesh  adhering  to  the  bones  of  his  prey. 

Lieutenant  Rice  spent  five  seasons  hunting  in 
Rqjpootana ; and  during  that  period  he  killed 
sixty-eight  tigers,  three  panthers,  and  twenty- 
five  bears,  besides  wounding  .thirty  tigers  and 
twenty-six  bears. 

NANCY  BLYNN’S  LOVERS.  v 
ILLIAM  TANSLEY,  familiarly  called  Tip, 
having  finished  his  afternoon's  work  in 
Judge  Boxton's  garden,  milked  the  cows,  and 
given  the  calves  and  pigs  their  supper — not  for- 
getting to  make  sure  of  his  own  — stole  out  of 
« the  house  with  his  Sunday  jacket,  and  the  se- 
cret intention  of  going  “a  sparking."  Tip’s 
manner  of  setting  about  this  delicate  business 
was  characteristic  of  his  native  shrewdness.  He 
usually  went  well  provided  with  gifts ; and  on 
the  present  occasion,  before  quitting  the  Judge’s 
premises,  he  “ drew  upon"  a certain  barrel  in 
the  barn,  which  was  his  bank,  where  he  had 
made,  during  the  day,  frequent  deposits  of  green 
corn,  of  the  diminutive  species  called  tucket — 
smuggled  in  from  the  garden,  and  designed  for 
roasting  and  eating  with  the  widow  Blynn’s 
pretty  daughter.  Stealthily,  in  the  dusk,  stop- 
ping now  and  then  to  listen,  Tip  brought  out 
the  little  milky  ears  from  beneath  the  straw, 
crammed  his  pockets  with  them,  and  packed 
full  the  crown  of  his  old  straw  hat ; then,  with 
the  sides  of  his  jacket  distended,  his  trowsers 
bulged,  and  a toppling  weight  on  his  head,  he 
peeped  cautiously  from  the  door  to  see  that  the 
way  was  clear  for  an  escape  to  the  orchard,  and 
thence, 44  cross  lots,"  to  the  widow  Blynn’s  house. 

lip  was  creeping  furtively  behind  a wall, 
stooping,  with  one  hand  steadying  his  hat,  and 
the  other  his  pockets,  when  a voice  called  his 
name. 


It  was  the  voice  of  Cephas  Boxton.  Now  if 
there  was  a person  in  the  world  whom  Tip  fear- 
ed and  hated,  it  was  4 4 that  Cephe ,”  and  this 
for  many  reasons,  the  chief  of  which  was  that 
the  Judge’s  son  did,  upon  occasions,  flirt  with 
Miss  Nancy  Blynn,  who,  sharing  the  popular 
prejudice  in  favor  of  fine  clothes  and  riches, 
preferred,  apparently,  a single  passing  glance 
from  Cephas  to  all  Tip’s  gifts  and  attentions. 

lip  dropped  down  behind  the  wall. 

44  Tip  Tansley !’’  again  called  the  hated  voice. 

But  the  proprietor  of  that  euphonious  name 
not  choosing  to  answer  to  it,  remained  quiet, 
one  hand  still  supporting  his  hat,  the  other  his 
pockets,  while  young  Boxton,  to  whom  glimpses 
of  the  aforesaid  hat,  appearing  over  the  edge  of 
the  wall,  had  previously  been  visible,  stepped 
quickly  and  noiselessly  to  the  spot.  Tip  crouch- 
ed, with  his  unconscious  eyes  in  the  grass ; Ce- 
phas watched  him  good-humoredly,  leaning  over 
the  wall. 

44  If  it  isn’t  Tip,  what  is  it  ?’’  And  Cephas 
struck  one  side  of  the  distended  jacket  with  his 
cane.  An  ear  of  com  dropped  out.  He  struck 
the  other  side,  and  out  dropped  another  ear.  A 
couple  of  smart  blows  across  the  back  succeed- 
ed, followed  by  more  com,  and  at  the  same 
time  Tip,  getting  up,  and  endeavoring  to  pro- 
tect his  pockets,  let  go  his  hat,  which  fell  off, 
spilling  its  contents  in  the  grass. 

“Did  you  call?"  gasped  the  panic-stricken 
Tip. 

The  rivals  Btdod  with  the  wall  between  them 
— as  ludicrous  a contrast,  I dare  assert,  as  ever 
two  lovers  of  one  woman  presented. 

Tip,  abashed  and  afraidi,  brushed  the  hair  out 
of  his  eyes,  and  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  look  the  handsome  and  smiling  Cephas  in  the 
face. 

“Do  you  pretend  you  did  not  hear,  with  all 
these  ears  ?’’  said  the  Judge’s  son. 

44 1 — I was  huntin’  fur  a shoe-string,"  mur- 
mured Tip,  casting  dismayed  glances  along  the 
ground.  44 1 lost  one  hero  som’eres." 

44  Tip,"  said  Cephas,  putting  his  cane  under 
Master  Tajisley’s  chin  to  assist  him  in  holding 
up  his  head,  44  look  me  in  the  eye,  and  tell  mo 
—what  is  the  difference  'twixt  you  and  that 
com?" 

“I  d’n’  know — what?"  And  liberating  bis 
chin.  Tip  dropped  his  head  again,  and  began 
kicking  in  the  grass  in  search  of  the  imaginary 
shoe-string. 

44  That  is  lying  on  the  ground,  and  you  are 
lying— on  your  feet,"  said  Cephas. 

Tip  replied  that  he  was  going  to  the  woods 
for  bean-poles,  and  that  he  took  the  com  to  feed 
the  cattle  in  the  44  back  pastur',  ’cause  they 
hooked." 

“ I wish  you  were  as  innocent  of  hooking  as 
tha^ttle  are!"  said  the  incredulous  Cephas, 
put  the  saddle  on  Pericles.” 

Tip  proceeded  in  a straight  line  to  the  lia- 
ble, his  pockets  dropping  corn  by  the  way,  while 
Cephas,  laughing  quietly,  walked  up  and  down 
under  the  trees. 
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“Hoss  ’s  ready,”  muttered  Tip,  from  the 
barn-door. 

Instead  of  leading  Pericles  out,  he  left  him 
in  the  stall,  and  climbed'  up  into  the  hay-loft  to 
hide,  and  brood  over  his  misfortune  until  his  ri- 
val was  gone.  It  was  not  alone  the  affair  of 
the  stolen  corn  that  troubled  Tip ; but  from  the 
fact  that  Pericles  was  ordered,  he  suspected  that 
Cephas  likewise  purposed  paying  a visit  to  Nan- 
cy Blynn.  Resolved  to  wait  and  watch  his  de- 
parture, he  lay  under  the  dusty  roof,  chewing 
the  bitter  cud  of  envy,  and  now  and  then  a stem 
of  new-mown  Timothy,  till  Cephas  entered  the 
stalls  beneath,  and  said,  “ Be  still  I”  in  his  clear, 
resonant  tones,  to  Pericles. 

Pericles  uttered  a quick,  low  whinny  of  re- 
cognition, and  ceased  pawing  the  floor. 

“Are  you  there,  Cephas  ?”  presently  said  an- 
other voice. 

It  was  that  of  the  Judge,  who  had  followed 
his  son  into  the  barn.  Tip  lay  with  his  elbows 
on  the  hay,  and  listened. 

“ Going  to  ride,  are  you  ? Who  saddled  this 
hone  ?” 

“ Tip,”  replied  Cephas. 

“ He  didn't  half  curry  him.  Wait  a minute. 
Pin  ashamed  to  let  a horse  go  out  looking  so.” 

And  the  Judge  began  to  polish  off  Pericles 
with  wisps  of  straw. 

“ Darned  ef  I care !”  muttered  Tip. 

“ Cephas,”  said  the  Judge,  “ I don’t  want  to 
make  you  vain,  but  I must  My  you  ride  the- 
handsomest  colt  in  the  countjf.  I’m  proud  of 
Pericles.  Does  his  shoe  pinch  him  lately  ?” 

“ Not  since  ’twas  set.  He  looks  well  enough, 
father.  Your  eyes  are  better  than  mine,”  said 
Cephas,  “if  you  can  see  any  dust  on  his 
coat.” 

“ I luf  to  rub  a colt.  It  does  ’em  so  much 
good,”  rejoined  the  Judge.  “ Cephas,  if  you’re 
going  by  ’Squire  Stedman’s,  Td  like  to  have  you 
call  and  get  that  mortgage.” 

“I  don’t  think  I shall  ride  that  way,  father. 
HI  go  for  it  in  the  morning,  however.” 

“ Never  mind,  unless  you  happen  that  way. 
Just  hand  me  a wisp  of  that  straw,  Cephas.” 

Cephas  handed  his  father  the  straw.  The 
Judge  rubbed  away  some  seconds  longer,  then 
said,  carelessly, 

“If  you  are  going  up  the  mountain,  I wish 
you  would  stop  and  tell  Colby  I’ll  take  these 
lambs,  and  send  for  ’em  next  week.” 

“ I’m  not  sure  that  I shall  go  as  far  as  Col- 
by’s,1’ replied  Cephas. 

“People  say”  — the  Judge’s  voice  changed 
slightly — “ you  don’t  often  get  further  than  the 
widow  Blynn’s  when  yog  travel  that  road, 
llow  is  it  ?”  , - 

“Ask  the  widow,”  said  Cephas. 

“ Ask  her  daughter,  more  like,”  rejoined  the 
Judge.  “ Cephas,  J&m  kind  o’  felt  as ihoMfl)  I 
ought  to  have  a little  talk  with  you*4M^feit 
Hotter.  I hope  you  ain’t  fooling  the  girl,  Ce- 
phas.” 

And  the  Judge,  having  bftaohed  the  subject 
to  which  all  his  rubbing  had  been  introductory, 


and  his  remarks  a prologue,  waited  anxiously 
for  his  son’s  reply. 

* Cephas  assured  'him  that  he  could  never  be 
guilty  of  fooling  any  girL-much  less  one  so 
worthy  as  Miss  Nancy  Blynn. 

“ I’m  glad  to  hear  it  2”  exclaimed  the  judge. 

“ Of  course  I never  believed  you  could  do  such 
a thing.  But  we  should  be  careful  of  appear- 
ances, Cephas.  (Just  another  little  handful 
of  straw ; that  will  do.)  People  have  already 
got  up  the  absurd  story  that  yon  are  going  to 
marry  Nancy.” 

Tip’s  ears  tingled.  There  was  a brief  silence, 
broken  only  by  the  rustling  of  the  straw.  Then 
Cephas  said, 

“ Why  absurd,  father  ?” 

“Absurd — because — why,  of  course,  it  isn’t 
true,  is  it?” 

“I  must  confess,  father,”  replied  Cephas, 

“ the  idea  has  occurred  to  me  that  Nancy — would 
make  me — a good  wife.” 

It  is  impossible  to  say  which  was  most  as- 
tonished by  this  candid  avowal,  the  Judge  or 
Master  William  Tansley.  The  latter  had  never  * 
once  imagined  that  Cephas’s  intentions  respect- 
ing Nancy  were  so  serious ; and  now  the  inevita- 
ble conviction  forced  upon  him,  that,  if  his  rich 
rival  really  wished  to  marry  her,  there  was  no 
possible  chance  left  for  him,  smote  his  heart 
with  qualms  of  despair. 

“ Cephas,  you  stagger  me!”  said  the  Judge. 
“A  young  man  of  your  education  and  pros- 
pects— ” 

“Nancy  is  not  without  some  edncation,  fa- 
ther,” interposed  Cephas,  as  the  Judge  hesitated. 
“Better  than  that,  she  has  heart  and  soul. 
She  is  worthy  to  be  any  man’s  wife !” 

Although  Tip  entertained  precisely  the  same 
opinions,  he  was  greatly  dismayed  to  hear  them 
expressed  so  generously  by  Cephas. 

The  Judge  rubbed  away  again  at  Pericles’s  « 
flanks  and  shoulders  with  wisps  of  straw. 

“ No  doubt,  Cephas,  you  think  so — and  sartin 
I haven’t  any  thing  agin’  Nancy — she’s  a good 
girl  enough,  fur’s  I know.  But  just  reflect  on’t 
— you’re  of  age,  and  in  one  sense  you  can  do 
as  you  please,  but  you  ain’t  too  old  to  hear  to 
reason.  You  know  you  might  marry  ’most  any 
girl  you  choose.” 

“So  I thought,  and  I choose  Nancy,”  an- 
swered Cephas,  preparing  to  lead  out  Pericles. 

“ I wish  the  boss ’d  fling  him,  and  break  his 
neck  !”  whispered  the  devil  in  Tip’s  heart. 

“Don’t  be  hasty;  wait  a minute,  Cephas,” 
said  the  Judge.  “You  know  what  I mean — 
you  could  marry  rich.  Take  a practical  view 
of  the  matter.  Get  rid  of  these  boyish  notions. 
Just  think  how  it  will  look  for  a yonng  man  of 
your  cloth — worth  twenty  thousand  dollars  any 
day  I’m  a mind  to  give  it  to  yon — to  go  and 
marry  the  widow  Blynn’s  daughter!  a girl  that 
takes  in  sewing!  What  are  ye  thinking  of, 
Cephas?” 

“ I hear,”  replied  Cephas,  quietly,  “she  does 
her  sewing  well.” 

“Well,  suppose  she  does?  She’d  make  n 
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good  enough  wife  for  some  each  fellow  as  Tip, 
no  doubt ; bat  I thought  a son  of  mine  would 
ha'  looked  higher.  Think  of  you  and  Tip  after 
the  same  girl.  Come,  if  you’ve  any  pride  about 
you,  you’ll  pull  the  saddle  off  the  colt  and  stay 
at  home.” 

Although  the  Judge’s  speech,  as  weperceive, 
was  not  quite  free  from  provincialisms,  his  ar- 
guments were  none  the  less  powerful  on  that 
account.  He  said  a good  deal  more  in  the 
same  strain,  holding  out  threats  of  unforgive- 
ness and  disinheritance  on  the  one  hand,  and 
praise  and  promises  on  the  other;  Cephas  stand- 
ing with  the  bridle  in  his  hand,  and  poor  Tip’s 
anxious  heart  beating  like  a pendulum  between 
the  hope  that  his  rival  would  be  convinced  and 
the  fear  that  he  would  not. 

4 4 The  question  is  simply  this,  father,”  said 
Cephas,  growing  impatient:  44  Which  to  choose, 
love  or  money  ? And  I assure  you  I'd  much 
rather  please  you  than  displease  you.” 

44 That's  the  way  to  talk,  Cephas!  That 
sounds  -like  /”  exclaimed  the  Judge. 

44 But  if  I choose  money,"  Cephas  hastened 
to  say,  44  money  it  shall  be.  I ought  to  make 
a good  thing  out  of  it.  What  will  you  give  to 
make  it  an  object?” 

“Give? — Give  you  all  I've  got,  of  course. 
What's  mine  is  yours— or  will  be,  some  day.” 

44  Some  day  isn't  the  thing.  I prefer  one 
good  bird  in  the  hand  to  any  number  of  fine 
songsters  in  the  bush.  Give  me  five  thousand 
dollars,  and  it’s  a bargain." 

44 Pooh!  pooh!"  said  the  Judge.  - 

44  Very  well;  then  stand  aside  and  let  me 
and  Pericles  pass.”  t 

44 Don’t  be  unreasonable,  Cephas!  Let  the 
colt  stand.  What  do  you  want  of  five  thousand 
dollars?" 

44  Never  mind ; if  you  don't  see  fit  to  give  it, 
I’ll  go  and  see  Nancy.” 

44 No,  no,  you  sha'n't!  Let  go  the  bridle! 
I'd  rather  give  ten  thousand.” 

44  Very  well;  give  me  ten,  then !" 

44 1 mean,  don't  go  to  being  wild  and  head- 
strong now ! I’ll  give  you  a thousand  dollars, 
if  nothing  else  will  satisfy  you." 

44  I’ll  divide  the  difference  with  you,”  said 
Cephas.  44  You  shall  give  me  three  thousand, 
and  that,  you  must  confess,  is  very  little.” 

44  It’s  a bargain ! " exclaimed  the  Judge.  And 
Tip  was  thrilled  with  joy. 

44  I'm  sorry  I didn’t  stick  to  five  thousand  1” 
said  Cephe.  “But  I wish  to  ask,  can  I,  for 
instance,  marry  Melissa  More  ? Next  to  Nan- 
cy, she  is  the  prettiest  girl  in  town.” 

4 4 But  she  has  no  position ; there  is  the  same 
oljection  to  her  there  is  to  Nancy.  The  bar- 
gain is,  you  are  not  to  marry  any  poor  girl ; 
and  I mean  to  have  it  in  writing.  So  pull  off 
the  saddle  and  come  into  the  house.” 

44  If  I had  been  shrewd  I might  just  as  well 
have  got  five  thousand,”  said  Cephas. 

Tip  Tansley,  more  excited  than  he  had  ever 
been  in  his  life,  waited  until  the  two  had  left 
the  bam  ; then,  creeping  over  the  hay,  hitting 
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his  head  in  the  dark  against  the  low  rafters,  he 
slid  down  from  his  hiding-place,  carefully  de- 
scended the  stairs,  gathered  up  what  he  could 
find  of  the  scattered  ears  of  tucket , and  set  out 
to  run  through  the  orchard  and  across  the  fields 
to  the  widow  Blynn's  cottage.  The  evening 
was  starry,  and  the  glittering  edges  of  the  few 
dark  clouds  that  lay  low  in  the  east  predicted 
the  rising  moon.  Halting  only  to  climb  fences, 
or  to  pick  up  now  and  then  the  com  that  per- 
sisted in  dropping  from  his  pockets*  or  to  scru- 
tinize some  object  that  he  thought  looked  44pok- 
erish"  in  the  dark ; prudently  shunning  the  dis- 
mal woods  on  one  side,  and  the  pasture  where 
| the  44  hooking”  cattle  were  on  the  other,  Tip 
kept  on,  and  arrived,  all  palpitating  and  per- 
spiring, at  the  widow's  house,  just  as  the  big, 
red  moon  was  coming  up  amidst  the  clouds  over 
the  hill.  He  had  left  a good  deal  of  his  corn 
and  all  his  courage  behind  him  in  his  flight ; 
for  Tip,  ardently  as  he  loved  the  beautiful 
Nancy,  could  lay  no  claim  to  her  on  the1  poet- 
ical ground  that 44  Only  the  brave  deserve  the 
fair.” 

With  uncertain  knuckles  Tip  rapped  on  the 
humble  door,  having  first  looked  through  the 
kitchen  window,  and  seen  the  widow  sitting 
there,  sewing  by  the  light  of  a tallow  candle. 

44  Good-evening,  William,”  said  Mrs.  Blynn, 
opening  the  door,  with  her  spectacles  on  her 
forehead,  and  her  work  gathered  up  in  her  lap 
under  her  bent  figure.  “Come  in;  take  a 
chair.” 

44  Guess  I can't  Itop,”  replied  Tip*  sidling  into 
the  room  with  his  hat  on.  “Haw's  all  the 
folks?  Nancy  to  hum?” 

44  Nancy's  up  stairs ; Til  speak  to  her:  Nan-  * 
cy,”  called  the  widow  at  the  chamber-door, 

44  Tip  is  here  1 Better  take  a chair  while  you 
stop,”  she  added,  smiling  upon  the  visitor,  who 
always  on  arriving  44 guessed  he  couldn't  stop,” 
and  usually  ended  by  remaining  until  he  was 
sent  away. 

44  Wal,  may  as  well ; jest  as  cheap<  sittin'  as 
standin',”  said  Tip,  depositing  the  burden  of  his 
personality — weight,  146  lbs. — upon  one -of  the 
creaky,  splint-bottomed  chairs. 

44  Booty  warm  night,  kind  o’,vr  raising  his 
arm  to  wipe  his  face  with  his  sleeve,  upon  which 
an  ear  of  that  discontented  tucket  took  occasion 
to  tumble  upon  the  floor.  44 Hello!  what's 
that  l By  gracious  if  'tain't  green  corn ! Got 
any  fire  ? Guess  we'U  have  a roast.” 

And  Tip,  taking  off  his  hat,  began  to  empty 
his  stuffed  pockets  into  it.  «■ 

44 Law  me!"  said  the  widow,  squinting  over 
heir  work,  44 1 thought  your  pockets  stuck  out 
amazin' ! I ha’n't  had  the  first  taste  of  green 
com  this  year.  It's  real  kind  o'  thoughtful  in 
you,  Tip;  but  the  fire's  all  out,  and' we  can’t 
think  of  roastin'  on’t  to-night,  as  I see.” 

4 4 Mfbby  Nancy  will,  ” chuckled  Tip.  44  Ain’t 
she  cornin' 'down?  Any  time  to-night,  Nan- 
cy!" cried  Tip,  raising  his  voice,  to  be  heard  by  + 
his  beloved  in  her  retreat.  44  Yon  do'no  what  I 
brought  ye!” 
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Now,  sad  as  the  truth  may  sound  to  the  read- 
er sympathizing  with  Tip,  Nancy  cared  little 
what  he  had  brought,  and  experienced  no  very 
ardent  desire  to  come  down  and  meet  him. 
She  sat  at  her  window,  looking  at  the  stars, 
and  thinking  of  somebody  who  she  had  hoped 
would  visit  her  that  night ; but  that  somebody 
was  not  Tip ; and  although  the  first  sound  of 
his  footsteps  had  set  her  heart  fluttering  with 
expectation,  his  near  approach,  breathing  fast 
and  loud,  had  given  her  a chill  of  disappoint- 
ment— almost  of  disgust;  and  she  now  much 
preferred  her  own  thoughts,  and  the  moonrise 
through  the  trees  in  the  direction  of  Judge 
Boxton's  house,  to  all  the  green  com,  and  all 
the  green  lovers,  in  New  England.  Her  mo- 
ther, however,  who  commiserated  Tip,  and  be- 
lieved as  much  in  being  civil  to  neighbors  as 
she  did  in  keeping  the  Sabbath,  called  again, 
and  gave  her  no  peace  until  she  had  left  the 
window,  the  moonrise,  and  her  romantic  dreams, 
and  descended  into  the  prosaic  atmosphere  of 
the  kitchen,  and  of  Tip  and  his  com. 

Tip’s  mouth,  which  had  been  watering  in  an- 
ticipation of  the  roasted  tucket , watered  more 
than  ever  at  sight  of  Nancy’s  exquisite  eyes  and 
lips.  Her  plain,  neat  calico  gown,  enfolding  a 
wonderful  little  rounded  embodiment  of  grace 
and  beauty,  seemed  to  him  an  attire  fit  for  any 
queen  or  faiiy  that  ever  lived.  But  it  was  the 
same  old  tragic  story  over  again — although  Tip 
loved  Nancy,  Nancy  loved  not  Tip.  Well  for 
him  had  his  mouth  watered  only  for  the  com ! 
However  he  might  flatter  himself,  her  regard 
for  him  was  on  the  cool  side  of  sisterly — simply 
the  toleration  of  a kindly  heart  for  one  who  was 
not  to  blame  for  being  less  bright  than  other 
people. 

She  took  her  sewing,  and  sat  by  the  table. 
Oh,  so  beautiful ! Tip  thought;  and  enveloped 
in  a charmed  atmosphere  which  seemed  to  touch 
and  transfigure  every  object  except  himself. 
The  humble  apartment,  the  splint-bottomed 
chain,  the  stockings  drying  on  the  pole,  even 
the  widow’s  cap  and  gown,  and  the  old  black 
snuffers  on  the  table — all,  save  poor,  homely 
Tip,  stole  a ray  of  grace  from  the  halo  of  her 
loveliness. 

Nancy  discouraged  the  proposition  of  roast- 
ing com,  and  otherwise  deeply  grieved  her  vis- 
itor by  intently  working  and  thinking,  instead 
of  taking  part  in  the  conversation.  At  length 
a bright  idea  occurred  to  him. 

“Got  a slate  and  pencil?” 

The  widow  furnished  the  required  articles. 
He  then  found  a book,  which  happened  to  be  a 
Testament,  and  using  the  cover  as  a rule,  mark- 
ed out  the  plan  of  a game. 

“Fox  and  geese,  Nancy;  ye  play?”  And 
having  picked  off  a sufficient  number  of  ker- 
nels from  one  of  the  ears  of  com,  and  placed 
them  upon  the  slate  for  geese,  he  selected  the 
largest  he  could  find  for  a fox,  stuck  it  upon  a 
• pin,  and  proceeded  to  roast  it  in  the  candle. 

“WhichTl  ye  have,  Nancy?” — pushing  the 
slate  toward  her;  “take  your  choice,  and  give 


me  the  geese ; then  beat  me  if  you  can ! Come, 
won’t  ye  play?” 

“Oh  dear,  Tip,  what  a tease  you  are!”  said 
Nancy.  “ I don’t  want  to  play.  I must  woik. 
Get  mother  to  play  with  you,  Tip.” 

44  She  don’t  wanter ! ” exclaimed  Tip.  “Come, 
Nancy;  then  Til  tell  ye  suthin'  I heard  jist 
’fore  I come  away — suthin’  ’bout  you!” 

And  Tip,  assuming  a careless  air,  proceeded 
to  pile  up  the  ears  of  corn,  log-house  fashion, 
upon  the  table,  while  Nancy  was  finishing  her 
seam. 

44  About  me?”  she  echoed. 

44  You’d  ha’  thought  so  1”  said  Tip,  slyly  glanc- 
ing over  the  com  as  he  spoke  to  watch  the  ef- 
fect on  Nancy.  44  Cephe  and  the  old  man  had 
the  all-firedest  row — tell  you  /”  . 

He  hitched  aronnd  in  his  chair,  and  resting 
his  elbows  on  his  knees,  looked  up,  shrewd  and 
grinning,  into  her  face. 

“William  Tansley,  what  do  yon  mean  ?” 

44  As  if  you  couldn’t  guess ! Cephe  was  corn- 
in’ to  see  you  to-night — but  I guess  he  won’t,” 
chuckled  Tip.  “Say!  ye  ready  for  fox  and 
geese?” 

44  How  do  yon  know  that  ?”  demanded  Nancy. 

44 ’Cause  I heard!  The  old  man  stopped 
him,  and  Cephe  was  goin’  to  ride  over  him; 
bat  the  old  man  was  too  much  for  him;  he 
jerked  him  off  the  boss,  and  there  they  had  it, 
lickety-switch,  rough-and-tumble,  till  Cephe 
give  in,  and  told  the  old  man,  rather’n  have 
any  words  he’d  promise  never  to  come  and  see 
yon  agin  if  he’d  give  him  three  thousand  dol- 
lars ; and  the  old  man  said  'twas  a bargain  1” 

44 Is  that  true,  Tip?”  cried  the  widow,  drop- 
ping her  work  and  raising  her  hands. 

“Trae  as  I live  and  breathe,  and  draw  the 
breath  of  life,  and  have  a livin’  bein’ !”  Tip  sol- 
emnly affirmed. 

“Just  as  I always  told  you,  Nancy!”  ex- 
claimed the  widow.  44 1 knew  how  it  would 
be.  I felt  sartin  Cephas  couldn't  be  depended 
upon.  His  father  never’d  hear  a*  word  to  it, 
I always  said.  Now  don’t  feel  bad,  Nancy; 
don’t  mind  it.  It’ll  be  all  for  the  best,  I hope. 
Now  don’t,  Nancy ; don’t,  I beg  and  beseech.” 

She  saw  plainly  by  the  convulsive  movement 
of  the  girl’s  bosom  and  the  quivering  of  her  lip 
that  some  passionate  demonstration  was  threat- 
ened. Tip  meanwhile  had  advanced  his  chair 
still  nearer,  contorting  his  neck  and  looking  up 
with  leering  malice  into  her  face  until  his  nose 
almost  touched  her  cheek. 

44  What  do  ye  think  now  of  Cephe  Boxton?” 
he  asked,  tauntingly ; “hey?” 

A stinging  blow  upon  the  ear  rewarded  his 
impertinence,  and  he  recoiled  with  such  sudden 
impetuosity  that  his  chair  went  over  and  threw 
him  sprawling  upon  the  floor. 

“Gosh  all  hemlock!”  he  muttered,  scram- 
] bling  to  his  feet,  rubbing  first  his  elbow,  then 
his  ear.  “What’s  that  fur,  I'd  like  to  know — 
: knockin’  a feller  down?” 

44  What  do  I think  of  Cephas  Boxton?”  cried 
Nancy.  41 1 think  the  same  I did  before— 
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why  shouldn’t  I?  Your  slander  is  no  slander. 
Now  sit  down  and  behave  yourself,  and  don't 
pnt  yonr  face  too  near  mine,  if  yon  don’t  want 
yonr  ears  boxed  1” 

44  Why,  Nancy,  how  could  you  ?H  groaned  the 
widow. 

Nancy  made  no  reply,  but  resumed  her  work 
very  much  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 

44  Hurt  you  much,  William  ?” 

44 Not  much;  only  it  made  my  elbow  sing 
like  all  Jerewsalem ! Never  mind ; shell  find 
out ! Where’s  my  hat  ?” 

44  You  ain’t  going,  be  ye  ?”  said  Mrs.  Blynn, 
with  an  air  of  solicitude. 

44 1 guess  I ain’t  wanted  here,”  mumbled  Tip, 
pulling  his  hat  over  his  ears.  He  struck  the 
slate,  scattering  the  fox  and  geese,  and  demol- 
ished the  house  of  green  corn.  44  You  can 
keep  that ; I don’t  want  it.  Good-night,  Miss 
Blynn.” 

Tip  placed  peculiar  emphasis  upon  the  name, 
and  fumbled  a good  while  with  the  latch,  ex- 
pecting Nancy  would  say  something ; but  she 
maintained  a cool  and  dignified  silence ; and  as 
nobody  urged  him  to  stay,  he  reluctantly  de- 
parted, his  heart  full  of  injury,  and  his  hopes 
collapsed  like  his  pockets. 

For  some  minutes  Nancy  continued  to  sew 
intent  and  fast,  her  flushed  face  bowed  over  the 
seam ; then  suddenly  her  eyes  flamed,  her  fin- 
gers forgot  their  cunning,  the  needle  shot  blind- 
ly hither  and  thither,  and  the  quickly-drawn 
thread  snapped  in  twain. 

44  Nancy  I Nancy!  don't  1”  pleaded  Mrs. 
Blynn ; 44 1 beg  of  ye,  now  don’t  1” 

44  Oh  mother,”  burst  forth  the  young  girl, 
with  sobs,  44 1 am  so  unhappy!  What  did  I 
strike  poor  Tip  for  ? He  did  not  know  any  bet- 
ter. I am  always  doing  something  so  wrong ! 
He  could  not  have  made  up  the  story.  Cephas 
would  have  come  here  to-night — I know  he 
would !” 

44 Poor  child!  poor  child  !**  said  Mrs.  Blynn. 
44 Why  couldn’t  you  hear  to  me?  I always 
told  you  to  be  careful  and  not  like  Cephas  too 
well.  But  maybe  Tip  didn’t  understand.  May- 
be Cephas  will  come  to-morrow,  and  then  all 
will  be  explained.” 

44 Cephas  is  true,  I know*— I know!”  wept 
Nancy,  44  but  his  father—” 

The  morrow  came  and  passed,  and  no  Cephas. 
The  next  day  was  Sunday,  and  Nancy  went  to 
church,  not  with  an  undivided  heart,  but  with  hu- 
man love,  and  hope,  and  grief  mingling  strange- 
ly with  her  prayers.  She  knew  Cephas  would 
be  there,  and  felt  that  a glance  of  his  eye  would 
tell  her  all.  But — for  the  first  time  in  many 
months  it  happened — they  sat  m the  same  house 
of  worship,  she  with  her  mother  in  their  hum- 
ble corner,  he  in  the  Judge’s  conspicuous  pew, 
and  no  word  or  look  passed  between  them.  She 
went  home,  still  to  wait;  tortured  with  the 
wasting  anguish  known  only  to  those  who  love 
and  doubt.  Day  after  day  of  leaden  loneliness, 
night  after  night  of  watching  and  despair,  suc- 
ceeded, and  still  no  Cephas.  Tip  also  had  dis- 


continued his  visits.  Mrs.  Blynn  saw  a slow, 
certain  change  come  over  her  child ; her  joyous 
laugh  rang  no  more ; neither  were  her  tears  oft- 
en seen  or  her  sighs  heard;  but  she  seemed 
disciplining  herself  to  bear  with  patience  and 
serenity  the  desolateness  of  her  lot. 

One  evening  it  was  stormy,  and  Nancy  and 
her  mother  were  together  in  the  plain,  tidy  kitch- 
en, both  sewing  and  both  silent ; gusts  and  rain 
lashing  the  windows,  and  the  cat  purring  in  a 
chair.  Nancy’s  heart  was  more  quiet  than  usu- 
al ; for,  albeit  expectation  was  not  quite  extinct, 
no  visitor  surely  could  be  looked  for  on  such  a 
night.  But  is  it  not  true  that  the  spirit  loves 
surprise ; and  that,  when  least  expected,  grace 
arrives  ? This  truth  applies  alike  to  the  seam- 
ing trifles  of  life  and  to  matters  of  the  greatest 
moment ; and  it  was  made  manifest  to  Nancy 
that  night ; first  when,  amidst  the  sounds  of  the 
storm,  she  heard  footsteps  and  a knock  at  the 
door.  She  need  not  have  started  and  changed 
color  so  tumultuously,  however,  for  the  visitor 
was  only  Tip. 

4 4 Good-evenin’,  ” said  young  Master  Tansley, 
stamping,  pulling  off  his  dripping  hat,  and  shak- 
ing it  44  I’d  no  idee  it  rained  so ! I was  go- 
in*  by,  and  thought  I'd  stop  in.  Ye  mad,  Nan- 
cy ?”  and  he  peered  at  the  young  girl  from  be- 
neath his  wet  hair  with  a bashful  grin. 

Nancy’s  heart  was  too  much  softened  to  cher- 
ish any  resentment,  and  with  suffused  eyes  she 
begged  Tip  to  forgive  the  blow. 

44  Wal ! I do’no’  what  I’d  done  to  be  knocked 
down  fur,”  began  Tip,  with  a pouting  and  ag- 
grieved air ; 44  though  I s’pose  I deu,  tew.  But 
I guess  what  I told  ye  turned  out  about  so,  after 
all;  didn’t  it,  hey?” 

At  Nancy’s  look  of  distress  Mn.  Blynn  made 
signs  for  Tip  to  forbear.  But  he  had  come  too 
far  through  the  darkness  and  rain  with  an  excit- 
ing piece  of  news  to  be  thus  easily  silenced. 

44 1 han’t  brought  ye  no  corn  this  time,  for  I 
didn’t  know  as  you’d  roast  it  if  I did.  Say, 
Nancy ! Cephe  and  the  old  man  had  it  agin  to- 
day; and  the  Judge  forked  over  the  three  thou- 
sand dollars ; I seen  him ! He  was  only  wait- 
in’ to  raise  it.  It’s  real  mean  in  Cephe,  I s'pose 
you  think — mebby  ’tis ; but,  by  gracious!  three 
thousand  dollars  is  a ’tarnal  slue  of  money !” 

Hugely  satisfied  with  the  effect  this  announce- 
ment produced,  Tip  sprawled  upon  a chair  and 
chewed  a stick,  like  one  resolved  to  make  him- 
self comfortable  for  the  evening. 

44  Saxafrax — ye  want  some?”  he  said,  break- 
ing off  with  his  teeth  a liberal  piece  of  the  stick. 
44  Say,  Nancy ! ye  needn’t  look  so  mad.  Cephe 
has  sold  out,  I tell  ye;  and  when  I offer  ye 
saxafrax,  ye  may  as  well  take  some.” 

Not  without  effort  Nancy  held  her  peace ; and 
Tip,  extending  the  fragment  of  the  sassafras-root 
which  his  teeth  had  split  off,  was  complacently 
urging  her  to  accept  it — 44’Twas  real  good” — 
when  the  sound  of  hoofs  was  heard ; a halt  at 
the  gate;  a horseman  dismounting,  leading  his 
animal  to  the  shed ; a voice  saying,  44  Be  still, 
Pericles!”  and  footsteps  approaching  the  door. 
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“Nancy!  Nancy  I”  articulated  Mrs.  Blynn, 
scarcely  leu  agitated  than  her  daughter,  “he 
has  come !" 

“It’s  Cephe !”  whispered  Tip,  hoarsely.  “If 
he  should  ketch  me  here ! I — I gueu  1*11  go ! 
Confound  that  Cephe,  anyhow  !** 

Bap,  rap!  two  light,  decisive  strokes  of  a 
riding-whip  on  the  kitchen  door. 

Mrs.  Blynn  glanced  around  to  see  if  every 
thing  was  tidy ; and  Tip,  dropping  bis  sassa- 
fras, whirled  about  and  wheeled  about  like  Jim 
Crow  in  the  excitement  of  the  moment. 

“Mother — go!"  uttered  Nancy,  pale  with 
emotion,  hurriedly  pointing  to  the  door;  “I 
can’t.” 

She  made  her  escape  by  the  stair-way;  observ- 
ing which,  the  bewildered  Tip,  who  had  indulged 
a frantic  thought  of  leaping  from  the  window  to 
avoid  meeting  his  dread  rival,  changed  his  mind 
and  rushed  after  her.  Unadvised  of  his  inten- 
tion, and  thinking  only  of  shutting  herself  from 
the  sight  of  Cephas,  Nancy  closed  the  kitchen 
door  rather  severely  upon  Tip’s  fingers ; but  his 
fear  rendered  him  insensible  to  pain,  and  he 
followed  her,  scrambling  up  on  to  the  dark 
stair-case  just  as  Mrs.  Blynn  admitted  Cephas. 

Nancy  did  not  immediately  perceive  what  had 
occurred,  but  presently,  amidst  the  sounds  of 
’ the  rain  on  the  roof  and  of  the  wind  about  the 
gables,  she  heard  the  unmistakable  perturbed 
breathing  of  her  luckless  lover. 

“Nancy,”  whispered  Tip,  “where  be  ye? 
I’ve  ’most  broke  my  head  agin  this  blasted 
beam!” 

“ What  are  you  here  for?”  demanded  Nancy. 

“ ’Cause  I didn't  want  him  to  see  me.  He 
won’t  stop  but  a minute ; then  I'll  go  down.  I 
did  give  my  head  the  all-firedest  tunk !”  said 
Tip. 

Mrs.  Blynn  opened  the  door  to  inform  Nancy 
of  the  arrival  of  a visitor,  and  the  light  from  be- 
low, partially  illuminating  the  fugitives’  retreat, 
showed  Tip  in  a sitting  posture  on  one  of  the 
upper  stairs,  diligently  rubbing  that  portion  of 
his  cranium  which  had  come  in  collision  with 
the  beam. 

“Say,  Nancy,  don’t  go!”  whispered  Tip; 
“don’t  leave  me  here  in  the  dark!”  For  the 
widow  had  closed  the  door,  and  Tip  was  suspi- 
cious of  bugbears. 

Nancy  had  too  many  tumultuous  thoughts  of 
her  own.  to  give  much  heed  to  his  distress ; and 
having  hastily  arranged  her  hair  and  dress  by 
the  sense  of  touch,  she  glided  by  him,  bidding 
him  keep  quiet,  and  descended  the  stairs  to  the 
door,  which  she  opened  and  closed  again,  leav- 
ing him  to  the  wretched  solitude  of  the  place, 
which  appeared  to  him  a hundred-fold  more 
dark  and  dreadful  than  before. 

Cephas  in  the  mean  time  had  divested  him- 
self of  his  oil-cloth  capote,  and  entered  the  neat 
little  sitting-room,  to  which  he  was  civilly  shown 
by  the  widow.  “Nancy’ll  be  down  in  a min- 
ute.” And  placing  a candle  upon  the  mantle- 
piece,  Mrs.  Blynn  withdrew. 

Nancy,  having  regained  her  self-possession, 


appeared  mighty  dignified  before  her  lover; 
gave  him  a passive  hand ; declined,  with  avert- 
ed bead,  his  proffered  kiss ; and  seated  herself 
at  a cool  and  respectable  distance. 

“Nancy,  what  is  the  matter?”  said  Cephas, 
in  mingled  amazement  and  ahum.  “ Ton  act 
as  though  I was  a peddler,  and  you  didn’t  care 
to  trade.” 

“You  can  trade,  Sir — you  can  make  what  bar- 
gains you  please  with  others ; but — " Nancy’s 
aching  and  swelling  heart  came  up  and  choked 
her. 

“Dear  Nancy!  what  have  I done?  What 
has  changed  you  so  ? Have  you  forgotten — die 
last  time  I was  here  ?” 

“ ’Twould  not  be  strange  if  I had,  it  was  so 
long  ago!” 

Poor  Nancy  spoke  cuttingly;  but  her  sarcasm 
was  as  a sword  with  two  points,  which  pierced 
her  own  heart  quite  as  much  as  it  wounded  her 
lover’s. 

“ Nancy,  ” said  Cephas,  and  he  took  her  hand 
again  so  tenderly  that  it  was  like  putting  heav- 
en away  to  withdraw  it,  “if  we  love  each  other, 
let  ns  be  true  with  each  other.  Can  yon  not 
trust  me  ? Has  not  your  heart  assured  you  that 
I could  never  stay  away  from  yon  so  without 
good  reasons?” 

“Oh,  I don’t  doubt  but  you  had  reasons!” 
replied  Nancy,  with  a bursting  anguish  in  her 
tones.  “ Bnt  such  reasons !” 

“Such  reasons?”  repeated  Cephas,  grieved 
and  repelled.  “Will  you  please  inform  me 
what  you  mean  ? For,  as  I live,  I am  igno- 
rant!” 

“Ah,  Cephas!  it  is  not  true,  then,”  cried 
Nancy,  with  sadden  hope,  4 4 that — your  father—” 

44  What  of  my  father?” 

“That  he  opposes  us;  that  ha  has  offered 
you  money — ” 

A vivid  amotion  flashed  across  the  young 
man's  face. 

“ How — what  have  you  heard,  Nancy?” 

44  Is’t  true  ?”  said  Nancy ; her  rigid  features, 
her  intense  look,  her  unnatural  tone  of  voice, 
all  betraying  the  painful  and  dangerous  tension 
of  feeling  with  which  she  awaited  his  reply, 
44 tell  me!  tell  me  quick!” 

44 1 would  have  preferred  to  tell  you  without 
being  questioned  so  sharply,”  replied  Cephas. 
44  But  since  hearsay  has  got  the  start  of  me,  and 
bronght  you  the  news,  I can  only 'answer — he 
has  offered  me  money.” 

44  To  buy  you — to  hire  you — ” 

“Not  to  many  any  poor  girl — that’s  the  bar- 
gain, Nancy,”  said  Cephas,  with  the  tenderest 
of  smiles. 

44 And  yon  have  accepted?”  cried  Nanoy, 
quickly. 

44 1 have  accepted,”  responded  Cephas. 

Nancy  uttered  not  a word,  bnt  she  sat  like 
one  frozen  by  despair,  her  eyes,  fall  of  hopeless 
passion,  fixed  intent  and  tearless  upon  her  lover. 

44 1 came  to  tell  you  all  this;  but  I should 
have  told  you  in  a different  way,  could  I have 
had  my  choice,”  said  Cephas,  with  profound 
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pity  and  affection.  44  What  I hare  done  is  for 
your  happiness  as  much  as  my  own.  My  father 
threatened  to  disinherit  me  if  I married  a poor 
girl ; and  how  could  I bear  the  thought  of  sub- 
jecting yon  to  such  a lot?  He  has  given  me 
three  thousand  dollars — I only  received  it  to-day 
or  I should  have  come  to  you  before — for  Nancy 
—dear  Nancy ! do  not  look  so  strange ! it  is  for 
you,  for  you,  this  money— do  yon  hear?" 

He  attempted  to  draw  her  toward  him,  bat 
she  sprang  indignantly  to  her  feet. 

44 Base!  base!"  she  exclaimed,  trembling 
with  emotion.  44  Cephas,  had  yon  struck  me 
dead  it  would  have  been  less  cruel  than  this! 
To  offer  me  money !"  And  she  covered  her  burn- 
ing face  with  her  hands. 

“Dearest,  dearest  Nancy!" — Cephas  caught 
her  and  folded  her  in  his  arms — 44  do  you  not 
understand  ? It  is  your  dowry ! You  are  no 
longer  a poor  girl.  I promised  not  to  marry 
any  poor  girl,  but  I never  promised  not  to  marry 
you.  Accept  the  dowry,  then  you  will  be  a rich 
girl,  and — my  wife,  my  wife,  Nancy  1" 

44  Oh,  Cephas ! is  it  true  ? Let  me  look  at 
you !"  She  held  him  firm,  and  looked  into  bis 
face,  and  into  his  deep,  truthful  eyes.  44It  in 
true ! Forgive  me ! forgive  me !" 

What  more  was  said  or  done  I am  unable 
to  relate ; for  about  this  time  there  came  from 
another  part  of  the  house  a dull,  reverberating 
sound,  succeeded  by  a rapid  series  of  concus- 
sions, as  of  some  ponderous  body  descending  in 
a swift  and  irregular  manner  from  the  top  to 
the  bottom  of  the  stairs.  It  was  Master  William 
Tansley,  who,  groping  about  in  the  dark  with 
intent  to  find  a stove-pipe  hole  at  which  to 
listen,  had  lost  his  latitude  and  his  balance,  and 
tumbled  from  landing  to  landing,  in  obedience 
to  the  dangerous  laws  of  gravitation.  Mrs.  Blynn 
flew  to  open  the  door;  found  him  helplessly 
kicking  on  his  back,  with  his  head  in  the  rag- 
bag ; drew  him  forth  by  one  arm ; ascertained 
that  he  had  met  with  no  injuries  which  a little 
salve  would  not  heal ; patched  him  up  almost 
as  good  as  new ; gave  him  bar  sympathy  and  a 
lantern  to  go  home  with,  and  kindly  bade  him 
good-night. 

So  ended  Tip  Tansley’s  unfortunate  love-af- 
fair; and  I am  pleased  to  relate  that  his  broken 
heart  recovered  from  its  hurts  almost  as  speedily 
as  his  broken  head. 

A month  later  the  village  clergyman  was 
called  to  administer  the  vows  of  wedlock  to  a 
pair  of  happy  lovers  in  the  widow  Blynn’s  cot- 
tage; and  die  next  morning  there  went  abroad 
the  report  of  a marriage  which  surprised  the 
good  people  of  the  parish  generally,  and  Judge 
Boston  more  particularly. 

In  the  afternoon  of  that  day  Cephas  rode 
home  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  old  gentleman, 
and  ask  him  if  he  would  like  an  introduction  to 
the  bride. 

44  Cephas !"  cried  the  Judge,  filled  with  wrath, 
smiting  his  son's  written  agreement  with  his 
angry  hand,  “look  here ! your  promise ! Have 
you  forgotten?” 


44  Read  it,  please,"  said  Cephas. 

44  In  consideration ..."  began  the  Judge,  run- 
ning his  troubled  eye  over  the  paper,  44 1 do 
hereby  pledge  myself,  never,  at  any  time,  or  in 
any  place,  to  marry  any  poor  girl." 

“You  will  find,"  said  Cephas,  “that I have 
acted  according  to  the  strict  terms  of  our  agree- 
ment. And  I have  the  honor  to  inform  you, 
Sir,  that  I have  married  a person  who,  with 
other  attractions,  possesses  the  handsome  trifle 
of  three  thousand  dollars." 

The  Judge  fumed,  made  use  of  an  oath  or 
two,  and  talked  loudly  of  disinheritance  and 
cutting  off  with  a shilling. 

44 1 should  be  very  sorry  to  have  you  do  such 
a thing,"  rejoined  Cephas,  respectfully ; 44  but, 
after  all,  it  isn’t  as  though  I had  not  received  a 
neat  little  fortune  by  the  way  of  my  wife." 

A retort  so  happy,  that  the  Judge  ended  with 
a hearty  acknowledgment  of  his  son’s  superior 
wit,  and  an  invitation  to  come  home  and  lodge 
his  lovely  encumbrance  beneath  the  parental 
roof. 

Thereupon  Cephas  took  a roll  of  notes  from 
his  pocket.  44  All  jesting  aside,"  said  he,  44 1 
must  first  square  a little  matter  of  business  with 
which  my  wife  has  commissioned  me.  She  is 
more  scrupulous  than  the  son  of  my  father,  and 
she  refused  to  receive  the  money  until  I had 
promised  to  return  it  to  you  as  soon  as  we  were 
married.  And  here  it  is !" 

44 Fie,  fie!"  cried  the  Judge.  44 Keep  the 
money.  She’s  a noble  girl  after  all — too  good 
for  a rogue  like  you !’’ 

44 1 know  it!"  said  Cephas,  humbly,  with 
many  tears  in  his  eyes ; for  recollections  of  a 
somewhat  wild  and  wayward  youth,  mingling 
with  the  conscious  possession  of  so  much  love 
and  happiness,  melted  his  heart  with  unspeak- 
able contrition  and  gratitude. 


AN  EDITORIAL  AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
HERE  has  been  but  one  Boswell.  Biogra- 
phers do  not  often  succeed  in  placing  before 
us  their  subject  just  as  he  lived  and  moved  in 
his  own  day  and  generation.  They  place  their 
figure  on  the  canvas  fairly  enough  ; the  outlines 
are  generally  correct ; the  colors  are  sufficiently 
glowing;  but  touch  it  as  they  may,  they  can 
not  communicate  to  the  sketch  that  vital  spark 
which  shall  make  it  live  again  for  us ; and  it  is 
only  an  icy  ideal  that  is  presented  for  the  in- 
spection and  admiration  of  posterity.  The  hero 
lives : the  man  dies. 

The  story  of  the  battle  from  the  lips  of  the 
old  veteran  who  bore  his  part  in  the  charge  in- 
terests us  more  than  the  most  brilliant  account 
of  the  greatest  historian.  The  rude  yarn  of 
shipwreck  and  disaster  spun  by  forecastle  Jack 
lives  longer  in  our  memory  than  the  finest  page 
of  Cooper.  And  the  most  trivial  anecdote  of 
Washington  told  us  by  one  who  has  seen  him 
affords  more  subject  for  lasting  thought,  and  is 
more  keenly  relished  than  the  best  half  dozen 
pages  in  any  volume  of  his  numberless  Lives. 
Hence  it  is  that  the  philosopher,  as  well  as  the 
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general  reader,  pounces  with  peculiar  aridity 
upon  the  volumes  of  reminiscence  which  from 
time  to  time  drop  from  the  pens  of  the  old  wor- 
thies who  remain  to  us  from  another  day,  hop- 
ing here  to  find  that  which  the  biographer's  pic- 
ture lacks. 

In  the  year  in  which  Nelson,  Pitt,  and  Foot 
were  buried  Mr.  Cyrus  Redding  left  his  peace- 
ful homo  in  Cornwall,*  and  came  up  to  enter  on 
the  battle  of  life  in  London.  He  had  been  in 
infancy  dandled  on  the  knee  of  Howard,  the 
philanthropist ; was  in  early  youth  the  school- 
fellow of  Henry  Martyn,  the  devoted  missionary, 
then  “a  meek,  studious,  delicate  youth;”  re- 
members Sir  Humphrey  Davy  (whose  father  was 
a carpenter  at  Penzance)  going  as  assistant  to  a 
school  kept  by  a relative  of  Mr.  Redding ; and 
when  a child,  heard  John  Wesley  preach  on  a 
heap  of  Norway  timber  on  the  quay  at  Fal- 
mouth. On  his  way  to  London  Mr.  Redding 
stopped  at  Bath,  and  there  saw  William  Pitt,  a 
tall,  thin,  prematurely  old  man,  sour-looking, 
walking  with  his  nose  in  the  air,  speaking  to  no 
one,  drinking  great  quantities  of  wine,  and  tak- 
ing laudanum  to  excess.  “D— n him,”  said 
Tierney,  when  raising  his  pistol  to  fire  at  him, 
in  the  duel  on  Wimbledon  Common,  “ it  is  as 
well  to  fire  at  a devil's  darning-needle  1”  It  is 
related  that  an  official  in  attendance  at  the 
House  of  Commons  used  to  be  ready  with  a full 
beaker  of  port  wine  when  Pitt  arrived.  Of  this 
he  drank  off  nearly  a pint  before  entering ; re- 
peating the  draught  in  the  course  of  the  even- 
ing. 

The  great  man’s  legs  were  cased  in  brown 
top-boots — then  the  fashion — the  boots  sustain- 
ed by  a strap  behind  from  the  knee-band  of  the 
greenish-colored  cloth  breeches ; and  the  breech- 
es secured  to  the  boot-tops  by  buckles,  the  white 
cotton  stocking  showing  conspicuously  between 
the  two.  He  wore  powder,  and  showed  marks 
of  feebleness. 

At  Pitt’s  funeral  attended,  as  nearest  relative* 
his  brother,  the  incapable  commander  of  the  ill- 
fated  Walcheren  expedition,  who  earned  him- 
self the  sobriquet  of  the  late  Earl  of  Chatham, 
by  a habit  be  had  of  coming  to  his  office  when 
half  the  business  of  the  day  was  over,  his  nights 
being  spent  in  play. 

In  our  days  William  Pitt  would  scarce  have 
been  a great  man.  He  was  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  at  twenty-three,  had  read  little  but 
the  classics  before  that  time,  and  afterward  had 
leisure  only  to  raise  coalitions  and  taxes  to  pay 
them.  It  is  related  that  he  once  answered  a 
speech  of  Sheridan’s,  speaking  for  an  hour  and 
a half,  and  then  asked  Sheridan  what  his  speech 
was  about;  the  fact  being  that  he  had  been 
speaking  against  time — and  for  Buncombe.  So 
Sheridan,  when  Fox  once  quoted  Greek  in  a 
speech,  after  complimenting  the  honorable  mem- 
ber on  his  quotation,  remarked  that  he  should 
hare  added  the  remainder,  and  thereupon  him- 
self gave  a pretended  quotation  of  the  passage 
said  to  hare  been  omitted,  but  in  fact  a jargon 
of  his  own  invention ; the  House  taking  it,  with 


wonderful  simplicity,  for  the  genuine  thing. 
After  the  battle  of  the  Nile,  Dr.  Rennels,  of 
Winchester,  who  was  to  preach  the  congratula- 
tory sermon  after  the  victory  of  the  Nile,  anx- 
ious to  please  the  donors  of  his  loaves  and  fish- 
es, asked  Pitt  to  select  a text  for  him.  44  And 
the  Lord  smote  the  Egyptians  in  the  hinder 
parts,”  quoted  the  Minister;  and  the  Doctor 
really  preached  from  this  verse,  to  the  intense 
amusement  of  all  who  heard  him. 

Rowland  Hill  was  at  this  time  preaching  in 
London,  and  his  eccentricities  drew  houses  only 
to  be  compared  to  those  of  Mr.  Spurgeon,  in  our 
day.  The  two  men  seem  to  have  been  not  un- 
like— in  the  quaintness  of  their  comparisons,  at 
least.  Hill  compared  a sinner  to  an  oyster, 
which  opened  its  shell,  all  mouth,  to  take  in  the 
water ; just  as  the  sinner,  with  his  mouth  at  full 
stretch,  took  in  the  tide  of  iniquity.  “Heaven- 
ly grace,  ” he  said,  was  “ like  a rump  of  beef- 
cut  and  come  again— no  meagre  fare,  my  dear 
brethren.” 

Mr.  Redding  shortly  attached  himself  to  sev- 
eral literary  circles,  and  became  a contributor 
to  various  of  the  newspapers  and  periodicals  of 
the  day ; and  hence  so  many  pleasant  reminis- 
cences of  ministers,  lawyers,  and  literary  men. 

The  Sun  about  this  time  was  edited  by  John 
Taylor,  poet,  punster,  and  play-goer.  John 
was  possessed  of  a fair  share  of  information,  but 
had  most  absurdly  incorrect  ideas  about  geog- 
raphy. His  wife  was  on  a visit  to  Edinburgh, 
and  daring  her  absence  the  worthy  man  desired 
to  gratify  her  by  a poetical  apostrophe  in  his  pa- 
per. He  accordingly  wrote,  commencing 
* “limit,  Caledonia!  sister  ide  I" 
whereat  the  wits  were  in  ecstasies. 

Judge  Best,  another  oddity,  was  presiding  in 
a trial  wherein  one  of  the  lawyers  for  the  de- 
fense impugned  some  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
Church.  Best’s  piety  was  outraged,  and  he  si- 
lenced the  barrister  with  “I'll  be  d — d if  I will 
sit  here  and  hear  rite  Christian  religion  reviled 
in  this  way!” 

Mr.  Jekyl,  a banister,  was  also  a wit.  An 
apothecary  had  a suit  in  court.  He  kept  a villa 
near  the  town  where  he  practiced.  Jekyl,  who 
was  on  the  ether  side,  contended  that  he  should 
have  lived  near  his  business.  “ Methinks,  gen- 
tlemen of  the  jury,”  said  he,  44 1 see  this  mod- 
em A&sculapius  retired  to  his  Sabine  farm,  cul- 
tivating his  plants  with  his  spatula,  watering 
them  with  his  syringe,  and  reclining  under  the 
shade  of  his  Peruvian  bark!” 

Some  years  before  the  war  of  1812  Mr.  Red- 
ding went  down  to  Plymouth.  Those  were  the 
days  when  men  were  pressed  into  the  naval 
service ; and  it  is  curious  to  read  the  statement 
of  a British  captain  that  “he  had  not  a good 
man  in  his  ship  that  was  not  a Yankee.”  Yan- 
kee sailors  are  not  so  plenty  nowadays.  They 
do  not  man  even  our  own  navy.  Dueling  was 
the  mode  then.  Dining  one  day  in  company 
with  some  officers,  a peppery  little  marine  offi- 
oer  took  offense  at  some  joke  of  a tall,  stout, 
brawny,  good-tempered  Lieutenant.  The  little 
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man  me  from  the  table,  evidently  intent  upon 
■ending  a challenge. 

4 4 Don’t  go— don't  go,"  laid  the  Lieutenant, 
coolly;  44 1 am  your  commanding  officer.  Ill 
put  you  under  arrest  if  you  do.  I won’t  con- 
sent to  be  murdered.” 

“I  am  not  in  a jesting  mood,  Sir,”  replied 
the  marine. 

44 Nor  I,”  said  the  Lieutenant.  44I  have 
more  at  stake  than  you  can  have.  Ill  be  chalk- 
ed, if  you  must  have  satisfaction." 

44  Chalked?” 

44 Yes;  you  shall  be  chalked  out  full  size 
upon  my  body,  and  if  you  hit  outside  it  will  be 
murder.” 

This  plan  raised  a laugh,  and  the  matter  was 
hushed  up.  • 

There  were  men  in  those  days  who  contend- 
ed that  Nelson  was  no  sailor;  by  which  they 
meant,  however,  only  that  he  was  no  martinet. 
His  ship  was  never  in  crack  order.  He  permitted 
ropes  to  hang  around,  and  things  were  slovenly 
on  board.  But  then  he  knew  how  to  fight  the 
enemy ; and  probably  his  .men  fought  all  the 
better  for  not  being  worked  up. 

In  Plymouth  lived  Sir  Massey  Lopes,  a Jew 
millionaire  baronet,  once  money  shaver,  then 
half  politician,  half  miser,  of  whom  some  good 
stories  are  current  to  this  day.  He  was  pur- 
chasing land  around  his  seat,  Mansion,  and  had 
concluded  a bargain,  after  much  higgling.  Sir 
Massey  professed  to  have  no  ready  money,  and 
the  seller  consented  to  take  the  Baronet's  notes 
at  four  months. 

44  Now  you  will  want  these  bills  discounted  ?” 

44  Yes.” 

44  Well,  I will  discount  them  for  you.*  How 
will  you  have  the  money  ?" 

A stationer  had  been  burned  out.  A sub- 
scription was  opened  in  the  town  to  reimburse 
him.  One  day  the  Baronet  entered  the  new 
■hop,  saying, 

44 1 have  not  subscribed  any  thing  for  you, 
Mr.  Rogers.  Give  me  a stamp  to  draw  a bill 
for  thirty  pounds.” 

The  stamp  was  given,  the  bill  drawn,  signed, 
and  presented  to  the  grateful  stationer,  and  the 
Baronet  said  good-day.  Presently  he  returned, 
breathless. 

“But,  Mr.  Rogers,  you  did  not  pay  me  for 
the  stamp.” 

The  money,  about  eighteen  pence,  was  hand- 
ed over  to  him,  and  Sir  Massey  was  satisfied. 

Of  a piece  with  this  was  his  taking  a pine-ap- 
ple, worth  a guinea,  as  a gift  for  dessert  to  a pub- 
lic dinner,  and  exchanging  it  on  the  way  for  a 
smaller  one,  pocketing  half  a guinea  by  the  op- 
eration. With  all  his  quaint  niggardliness, 
however,  his  word  was  his  bond.  He  had  prom- 
ised to  vote,  in  the  India  House,  for  the  friend 
of  a half-pay  lieutenant  who  sometimes  dined 
with  him.  When  the  time  came  Sir  Massey 
was  two  hundred  miles  from  London ; yet  he 
actually  rode  down  post-haste,  cast  his  votes  for 
a man  he  had  never  seen,  and  quietly  returned 
without  informing  any  one  of  the  act 


To  Plymouth  and  its  neighborhood,  too,  re- 
sorted occasionally  Haydon  and  Wilkie,  the 
painters.  There  is  a comical  story  of  Wilkie, 
who  was  very  desirous  of  learning  to  swim,  and 
one  day,  at  dinner,  asked  Haydon  to  teach  him. 

44 Can't  I learn  a little  now?”  said  he,  and 
immediately  began  sprawling  upon  the  draw- 
ing-room carpet.  A table  was  procured  for 
him,  and  he  got  upon  it,  with  his  face  down- 
ward, moving  his  limbs  like  an  awkward  frog. 
He  was  very  much  afraid  of  the  water. 

And  here  comes  in  a bit  of  American  ro- 
mance. A young  American  named  Graham, 
born  at  Catakill,  the  son  of  a New  York  mer- 
chant, was  detained  in  England  by  the  war  of 
1812.  He  became  destitute  in  Plymouth,  and, 
after  various  struggles,  went  np  to  London, 
where  he  formed  the  acquaintance  of  Mr. 
Burdon,  a gentleman  of  wealth  and  standing. 
Graham  was  well  read  and  talented,  and  Mr. 
Burdon  sent  him  to  Cambridge  to  complete  his 
studies,  with  a view  to  entering  the  bar.  Here 
Graham  became  dissipated,  and,  on  leaving,  took 
to  gambling.  He  wrote  for  various  of  the  pe- 
riodicals of  the  day,  was  the  intimate  friend  and 
—so  says  Mr.  Redding — the  forensic  rival  of 
Talfourd,  44  whom  he  far  surpassed  in  natural 
talent,”  but  was  totally  untrustworthy.  He  went 
to  France,  dipped  deeper  into  play,  and  came 
back  more  than  ever  confirmed  in  his  gambling 
propensity;  For  a while  he  made  a living  by 
translations,  then  acted  as  amanuensis  to  Ugo 
Foscolo,  whom  he  insulted  and  drew  into  a blood- 
less duel ; Graham,  who  had  the  first  shot,  firing 
wide,  from  a sentiment  of  honor,  he  being  the 
aggressor,  and  Foscolo  refusing  to  fire,  and  in- 
sisting on  arguing  the  point.  After  this  he  was 
editor  of  the  Literary  Museum ; lost  this  connec- 
tion, and  finally,  in  desperation,  forged  a check, 
and  succeeded  in  getting  off  to  New  York.  Here 
he  became  editorially  connected  with  the  New 
York  Enquirer , and  bade  fair  to  retrieve  his  ca- 
reer; but,  finally,  lost  his  life  in  a duel  with  a 
Mr.  Barton,  whom  he  struck  in  return  for  some 
personal  observations.  Mr.  Barton,  we  believe, 
is  living  still.  In  a letter  to  the  editor  of  the 
Evening  Post,  written  the  evening  before  the 
duel,  Graham  said : 44 1 admit  that  I am  in  the 
wrong ; that,  by  giving  him  (Mr.  Barton)  a blow, 
I have  forced  him  into  the  position  of  a chal- 
lenger. * * * I will  not  hear  of  any  settlement 
short  of  some  abject  and  craven  submission  from 
him.  * * * After  hd  is  perfectly  satisfied,  I may, 
perhaps,  apologize — that  is,  in  case  I am  fatally 
wounded.” 

Thus  ended  the  life  of  one  who,  had  he  pos- 
sessed homely  virtues  equal  to  his  talents,  might 
have  attained  almost  any  eminent  position  he 
had  chosen.  The  intimate  friend  and  rival  of 
the  great  Talfourd  lived  and  died  a castaway. 

The  blind  Dr.  Wolcott  (Peter  Pindar)  was 
one  of  the  noted  men  of  those  days.  The  Doc- 
tor— under  his  nom  de  plume — bitterly  satirized 
the  second  and  third  of  England's  Georges.  Aa 
old  lady  once  asked  him  if  he  did  not  think  he 
was  44  a very  bad  subject  of  our  pious  King?” 
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“ I do  not  know  any  thing  about  that,  Ma- 
dame,” was  the  reply ; “but  I do  know  that  the 
King  has  been  a devilish  good  subject  for  me.’* 

Of  the  Earl  of  Liverpool's  writings  he  said, 
but  too  truly,  that  they  never  showed  a spark 
of  fire  till  they  were  put  into  the  grate. 

He  had  a curious  trick  of  mnemonics.  When 
he  wished  to  recall  the  name  of  a person  or 
place,  he  would  begin  to  repeat  the  alphabet 
till  he  came  to  the  first  letter  of  the  required 
word,  when  the  whole  name  invariably  came  to 
him. 

In  his  youth  the  Doctor  had  been  jilted  by  a 
country  belle.  He  told  the  story  himself. 

“ ‘Betsy,’  said  I,  ‘will  you  take  me  for  bet- 
ter for  worse  V 

“ ‘ Impossible,  Doctor,  unless  you  will  wait ; 
I am  in  six  deep  already.’  ” 

Which  he  called  “ the  most  comfortable  as- 
surance a man  in  love  ever  received.”  • 

In  his  youth  he  had  met  Johnson — the  great 
Samuel.  He  determined  to  try  what  Johnson 
would  say  in  the  way  of  contradiction;  and  look- 
ing, with  him,  at  one  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's 
finest  paintings,  observed,  “I  think,  Doctor,  that 
picture  of  Sir  Joshua’s  is  one  of  the  best  he  ever 
painted.” 

“I  differ  from  you,  Sir,”  answered  the  great 
man ; “ I think  it  one  of  his  worst.” 

There  the  conversation  dropped. 

Wolcott  admired  a Miss  Dickenson,  and  has 
handed  down  her  name  in  this  neat  epigram : 

“In  ancient  days,  great  Jove,  to  show 
To  gaalng  mortals  here  below 
The  loves,  the  virtues,  and  the  graces, 

Was  forced  to  form  thru  female  faces. 

Bnt  (so  improved  bis  art  divine) 

In  one  fair  female  now  they  shine. 

Aloud  I hear  the  reader  cry, 

* Heavens  (to  the  poet)  I what  a lie  1* 

Now,  as  I hate  the  name  of  liar, 

Sweet  Dickenson,  I do  desire 
YouTl  see  this  unbelieving  Jew, 

And  prove  that  all  I've  said  Is  true  P 

He  told  a characteristic  story  of  a sailor  in 
church.  The  divine  was  readinggthe  passage, 
“Then,  fearing  lest  we  should  have  fallen  upon 
the  rocks,  they  cast  four  anchors  into  the  sea.” 
A fisherman  cried  oat,  to  the  astonishment  of 
the  congregation,  “All  wrong — all  wrong!  pat 
abont — put  about ! lubberly  fellows ! d — n me, 
if  I would  not  have  saved  ship  and  cargo !” 

There  came  sometimes  to  Wolcott  a Colonel 
Thornton — a Munchausen  rtdivivus.  Among 
other  tough  stories — all  whi£h  he  believed  him- 
self-—he  declared  that  once,  when  hunting,  he 
fell  with  his  head  on  the  edge  of  a scythe,  which 
cat  it  smoothly  in  two,  the  halves  falling  over 
his  shoulders  like  a pair  of  epaulets. 

“And  what  then,  Colonel?” 

“Why,  fortunately  enough,  the  huntsman 
came  up,  and  in  a quarter  of  a second  clapped 
the  halves  together  before  the  blood  was  chill- 
ed. It  all  depended  upon  the  nick  of  time; 
any  body  might  then  do  it  with  the  same  suc- 
cess.” 

At  Paris,  whither  the  English  flocked  in  mass- 
es upon  Napoleon's  abdication,  a curious  trans- 


action in  the  war  came  oat.  It  was  proven  that 
the  British  Government  had  entered  largely  upon 
the  forging  of  French  assignats,  as  a means  of 
depreciating  the  currency  of  their  enemies— a 
mode  of  warfare  not  particularly  honorable. 
One  Obadiah  Westwood  was  employed  in  this 
nefarious  business,  and  received  a pension  for 
the  service.  The  agent  who  negotiated  with 
Westwood,  in  order  to  secure  his  lasting  silence, 
induced  his  unsuspecting  tool  to  forge  a fifty- 
pound  note  of  the  Bank  of  England.  West- 
wood  foolishly  gave  this  into  the  agent's  hands, 
and  from  that  moment  his  life  was  in  the  power 
of  the  Government,  forgery  being,  at  that  time, 
punishable  with  death.  It  is  stated  that  a pro- 
posal was  now  made  by  the  agent  to  prosecute 
the  man,  and  at  Once  have  him  legally  put  out 
of  the  way ; but  to  this  perfidy  his  horrified  part- 
ner declared  that,  if  it  were  attempted,  he  would 
proclaim  the  whole  facts  to  the  world.  There- 
upon Westwood  was  pensioned. 

In  1821  Mr.  Redding  became  associated  with 
the  poet  Campbell  in  the  editing  of  a monthly 
magazine  owned  by  Colburn  the  publisher.  We 
learn  little  of  Campbell  from  these  reminis- 
cences, except  that  he  was  a first-class  incapa- 
ble, groaning  at  the  idea  of  any  continuous  Li- 
bor, absurdly  absent-minded,  inserting  as  an 
article^  on  one  occasion,  a paper  of  instructions 
sent  him  as  a guide  in  the  preparation  of  a po- 
litical article ; inviting  his  contributors  to  din- 
ner to-day,  and  expecting  them  to-morrow ; or, 
worse  yet,  writing  to  take  back  the  invitation 
on  the  plea  that  “his  table  was  fall and,  al- 
together, doing  as  little  as  possible  of  the  woTk 
of  the  periodical  to  which  his  name  gave  pres- 
tige. It  is  curious  to  know  that  he  could  never 
be  got  to  admit  the  merit  of  his  “ Hohenlinden," 
ofdling  it  “ damned  drum-and-trampet  verses,” 
and  admitting  it  reluctantly  into  his  collected 
works. 

Magazine  writers  were  at  this  time  paid  at 
the  rate  of  twelve  guineas  (sixty  dollars)  per 
sheet  of  sixteen  pages — the  page  holding  some- 
what less  matter  than  that  of  this  magazine. 
Miss  Mitford,  who  contributed  largely,  in  prose 
and  verse,  to  the  magazines,  was  almost  the  sole 
exception  to  this  rule.  She  insisted  upon  be- 
ing paid  six  guineas  per  article — prose  or  verse, 
short  or  long — herself  retaining  the  copyright, 
or  privilege  to  republish,  and  refusing  to  write 
for  less.  To  which  Mr.  Redding  says,  “The 
lady  knew  how  to  bargain.” 

Dramatic  criticisms  were  then  a leading  feat- 
ure; and  a Frenchman  was  employed  to  pre- 
pare, in  French,  critiques  on  the  theatrical  re- 
presentations in  Paris.  These  were  afterward 
translated.  Finally  the  French  correspondent 
declared  his  ability  to  prepare  his  matter  in  En- 
glish, and  submitted  a specimen  of  delicious 
Gallic-English,  commencing, 

“ If  the  tragedy  of  ‘ Andromaqne'  was  play- 
ed to-day  for  the  first  time,  I donbt  that  the 
character  of  Pyrrhos  and  his  languishing  sighs 
was  suffered ; but  the  rich  character  of  the  pre- 
destinated Orestes,  of  the  furious  Hermione,  and 
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the  immense  beauties  of  style,  hangs  up  again 
in  this  work,  place  him  in  the  first  order  of  the 
better  tragedies.  Talma,  who  is  upon  his  de- 
parture for  the  departements,  has  played  Sun- 
day the  character  of  Orestes  with  a great  per- 
fection, the  three  latter  act  an  uppercoat,  with 
a despairing  superiority  for  his  followers.  Nev- 
er the  tragic  art  had  not  a so  worthy  interpret- 
er; the  expression  of  his  face,  his  gesture,  his 
position,  and  the  expressive  and  dreadful  tune 
of  his  voice,  incite  the  terror  in  the  mind  of  the 
spectator.  * * * Mademoiselle  Volnais  yet  had 
a great  understanding,  but  the  physic  means 
want  to  him,  and  this  defaults  are  not  compen- 
sated by  cries  and  contortions.  The  voice  of 
the  truth  can  wound  Mademoiselle  Volnais,  but 
the  interest  of  the  art  is  always  that  conduct  my 
pen,  and  it  is  true  to  be  said  that  Mademoiselle 
Volnais  can  not  play  the  young  princess  in  the 
tragedy,  because  his  physic  and  his  age  defend 
it  imperiously  to  her.” 

Among  the  magazine  writers  and  ultrama- 
rines of  those  days  was  Miss  Lydia  White,  an 
invalid,  who  fancied  herself  continually  at 
death’s  door,  and  used  to  invite  people  to  see 
her  die.  A friend,  who  had  gone  several  times 
by  special  invitation,  and  come  away  disap- 
pointed, at  last  refused  to  attend,  pleading  that 
he  44  could  not  afford  to  waste  so  much  time 
on  a mortuary  uncertainty.” 

After  some  interval,  Hood  succeeded  Camp- 
bell in  the  editorship.  Mr.  Redding  bears  wit- 
ness to  his  writing  his  most  44  facetious  things” 
in  the  midst  of  pain.  In  a private  note  Hood 
complains,  44  There  never  was  such  an  in-keep- 
er.  Wherefore,  if  yon  will  favor  me  with  a call 
any  day,  364  to  1 I shall  be  at  home.” 

The  first  Sir  Robert  Peel,  it  seems,  was  an 
acute,  money-loving  man.  His  son,  the  late  bar- 
onet, kept  race-horses,  much  to  his  father’s  an- 
noyance. After  frequent  remonstrance,  he  said 
to  the  son,  44  Yon  can  not  afford  to  keep  them. 
What  a heavy  expense  they  must  be!  Why 
don’t  you  torn  them  into  my  park  ? The  grass 
is  going  to  waste  there.  The  man  to  whom  I 
let  it  has  gone  off  without  paying  me.”  The 
horses  were  accordingly  turned  in ; whereupon 
the  old  man  seized  them,  and  sold  them  for  the 
rent  dne  from  the  previous  occupant. 

Then  there  was  Lady  Cork,  of  whom  Sydney 
told  that  she  was  so  deeply  moved  at  a charity 
sermon  that  she  borrowed  a guinea  of  her  neigh- 
bor to  put  into  the  plate.  She  had  a constitu- 
tional proclivity  to  appropriate  trifles  in  the 
houses  of  her  friends.  44  Don't  leave  those 
things  about  so,  my  dear,”  she  used  to  say, 44  or 
I shall  steal  them.” 

And  Rogers,  of  whom,  for  a wonder,  we  have 
a new  anecdote.  At  dinner,  one  day,  some  one 
spoke  of  the  necessity  of  employing  attorneys 
in  every  thing  that  was  done.  Rogers  replied, 
44 Not  in  doing  every  thing,  my  dear  Sir;  the 
bottle  is  with  yon;  we  can  not  drink  by  at- 
torney.” 

His  friends  used  to  say  that  the  best  wfey  to 
be  on  good  terms  with  Rogers  was  to  barrow 


money  of  him.  It  was  noticed  that  when  paid 
he  did  not  seem  to  think  half  so  much  as  before 
of  his  quondam  debtor. 

MY  STORY:  THE  STORY  OF  FLOR- 
ENCE FAY.  7, 

IT  was  Christmas  eve,  sixteen  years  ago  this 
night,  when  I was  one  of  a stage-load  of  pas- 
sengers approaching,  through  a blinding  snow- 
storm, the  little  village  of  F , thirty  miles 

from  New  York.  The  wind,  as  night  drew  near, 
increased,  and  tossed  the  wildly-flying  snow 
into  huge  drifts  across  the  road,  and  each  mo- 
ment rendered  our  progress  more  and  more  em- 
barrassing. 

44  We  shall  hardly  reach  the  tavern,”  said  the 
driver  to  me,  as  I sat  by  his  side  upon  the  box, 
44  if  the  snow  piles  up  this  way ; and  besides, 
we  are  on  wheels,  and  they  clog  up  so  that  the 
J cattle  can  hardly  make  ’em  turn  round.  Then 
' it’s  coming  on  pesky  dark,  and  I sha’n’t  be  able 
to  keep  in  the  road,  for  all  is  white  alike !” 

Here  the  driver  shook  from  his  cap  and 
shaggy  coat  masses  of  snow,  which  made  him 
look  like  an  Arctic  bear,  and  laid  on  the  whip 
to  force  the  coach  through  a drift  ahead  full 
breast  high  to  the  smoking  and  panting  horses. 
But  the  loud  cries  of  the  man,  who  shouted  as 
if  he  were  mad,  and  the  combined  efforts  of  the 
straining  animals  could  not  overcome  the  mass. 
The  wheels  stuck  fast  and  buried  to  the  axle  out 
of  sight,  and  the  floor  of  the  coach  was  level 
with  the  surface  of  the  snow. 

44 It’s  no  use,  gentlemen!”  said  the  driver, 
laying  back  his  whip  along  the  top  of  the  stage ; 
44  the  coach  ’ll  have  to  remain  here  till  morn- 
ing, and  then  it’ll  take  twenty  yoke  of  oxen  to 
poll  it  out  I must  unhitch  the  cattle,  and  let 
’em  flounder  through  it  into  the  village  as  they 
can.  It’s  all  up  with  us  to-night ! Besides,  if 
it  blows  and  snows  on  at  this  rate,  I sha’n’t  see 
the  top  o’  my  coach  in  six  hours!  You  must 
foot  it,  and  wade  as  you  can,  gentlemen ; there 
is  no  help  for  it” 

And  there  w*s  no  help  for  it  The  44  in- 
sides” crawled  out,  and  sank  to  the  arms  iu  the 
yielding  drift.  Many  were  the  sounds  of  dis- 
content, and  not  a few  were  words  of  fear,  lest, 
if  they  left  the  side  of  the  coach,  they  should  be 
lost  in  the  drifts  which  lay  between  us  and  the 
town,  which  was  full  a mile  distant.  Darkness 
was  coming  on ; and  our  situation  was  far  from 
agreeable,  and,  indeed,  not  wholly  unattended 
with  peril ; for  it  was  a fearful  storm,  the  wild 
and  eddying  winds  driving  the  sharp  crystals  of 
snow  into  our  faces,  and  rendering  it  impossible 
to  see,  except,  at  intervals, through  crevices  be- 
tween the  visor  of  onr  caps  and  mufflers. 

The  delay  to  me  was  more  annoying  than 
dangerous,  as  I was  young  and  vigorous,  and 
was  not  born  amidst  northern  snows  to  tremble 
at  a scene  like  this.  It  was  the  wedding-night 
of  my  sister ! My  father’s  residence  was  a mile 
beyond  the  village,  and  two  miles  from  where 
we  were  snow-bound  in  the  road ! I had  re- 
turned from  Europe,  after  a year’s  absence,  only 
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two  days  before,  after  a long  passage  on  the  sea, 
and  my  sister's  marriage  had  been  pat  off  three 
weeks — from  the  fifth  of  December,  at  which 
time  I should  have  reached  home  if  I had  had 
a favorable  passage,  to  this  eve  of  Christmas. 
I was  now  hastening  to  be  present  at  an  event 
(Louise  being  my  only  sister,  and  as  beautiful 
as  she  was  dear  to  me)  as  important  to  me  as 
my  own  marriage  would  have  been. 

The  driver  of  the  coach,  a sensible,  generous- 
spirited  fellow,  by  whose  side  I had  ridden  all 
day,  and  who  knew  me  well  from  a boy,  said, 

“ If  you  will  follow  the  horses  close,  they  will 
break  a path  for  you  as  they  flounder  along.  It 
will  take  you  full  three  hours,  anyhow,  to  get 
to  your  father's  place  through  these  drifts.  Be 
so  good,  Sir,  as  to  help  me  unhitch.” 

In  a few  moments  the  wheel-horses  were 
clear  from  the  coach,  and  were  encouraged  to 
proceed.  They  breasted  the  bank  of  snow,  and 
forced  a deep  path,  slowly  but  surely,  through  it. 
They  would  sometimes  rear  high  in  the  air,  and 
plunge  forward  with  frenzied  efforts,  to  make  pro- 
gress. I followed  them  closely,  and  the  driver 
with  his  whip  urged  them  on.  The  passengers 
struggled  on  in  the  rear,  some  shouting  with 
dismay,  fearing  to  be  left,  while  others  manfully 
tramped  along,  breasting  the  storm  like  brave 
hearts,  resolutely  and  in  silence. 

After  incredible  exertions,  with  the  night 
upon  us,  and  the  wind  carrying  the  snow  wild- 
ly through  the  air,  and  howling  around  the 
dwellings,  we  ali  reached  the  inn,  thanks  to  the 
strong  and  patient  horses !— for  their  strength  at 
such  a time  was  stronger  than  man's  will — so 
dependent  are  we  often  upon  brute  endurance 
for  our  safety  in  this  world.  The  cheery  lights 
from  the  inn  windows,  the  welcoming  voices  that 
met  us  from  the  expecting  and  wondering  peo- 
ple, soon  made  us  forget  our  late  perils;  but 
before  me  was  yet  a mile  of  storm,  and  snow, 
and  open  country.  I resolved  to  proceed  forth- 
with to  my  father's.  A resolute  purpose  soon 
accomplishes  its  end.  In  a quarter  of  an  hour 
after  reaching  the  inn  I was  mounted  upon  a 
strong  horse,  and  ,on  my  way  to  Oak  Hill,  the 
home  of  my  childhood.  I started  from  the  inn 
with  many  cautious  words  of  warning  from 
mine  host. 

“If  you  find  you  are  like  to  lose  your  way, 
Sir,”  he  said,  as  I rode  away  into  the  storm  and 
darkness,  “you  had  best  turn  back  at  once.  I 
will  keep  a light  aloft,  to  show  you  the  way  here 
again.” 

“I  shall  see  the  lights  of  the  Hall  as  soon  as 
I rise  the  hill,”  I answered,  u and  I shall  make 
only  for  those.  Good-night,  Sir.” 

The  next  moment  I was  pressing  along 
through  the  village  street.  The  snow  drove 
thick  and  fiercely  in  my  face.  In  a few  min- 
utes I had  left  the  village  behind,  and  had  gain- 
ed the  hill  over  which  the  road  wound.  It  was 
bare  of  snow,  as  the  wind  swept  over  it  without 
obstacle.  I caught  sight  of  my  home  — of  the 
distant  lights  faintly  glimmering  through  the 
mists  of  snow.  It  was  a fearful  ride,  but  it  was 


accomplished  by  dint  of  animal  strength  and 
human  will.  I reached  the  gate,  white  with 
snow,  and  my  horse  as  white  with  foam.  The 
bare  old  oak  that  stood  by  it  swung  its  iron 
branches  in  the  storm,  and  flung  them  up  and 
down  like  a crazed  Briareus.  The  sight  of  the 
mansion,  with  a dozen  lighted  windows,  was  the 
most  cheerful  contrast  to  the  darkness  and  tem- 
pest. I was  soon  at  the  door,  but  ere  I reached 
it  I heard  the  sounds  of  laughter  and  of  hap- 
piness from  within,  rising  joyfully  above  the 
storm. 

There  were  several  carriages  standing  under 
shelter  of  a shed  near,  and  to  one  of  the  coach- 
men I gave  in  charge  my  horse.  The  next 
moment  I was  in  the  side  hall  of  the  wing  re- 
motest from  the  festivities.  Here  I was  re- 
cognized by  one  of  the  servants,  who,  with  a joy- 
ful ciy,  hastened  to  inform  my  mother  of  my 
arrival.  While  he  was  gone  I was  shaking  the 
snow  from  my  apparel ; but  I was  still  half  en- 
veloped with  it  when  my  mother  caught  me  in 
her  arms,  and,  with  a mother’s  glad  cry  of  joy, 
welcomed  me  home. 

“ We  had  given  you  up,”  she  said,  surveying 
me,  “ after  the  storm  set  in  ; and  you  are  too 
late.  We  waited  an  hour,  and  your  sister  is 
just  married.  What  a disappointment  to  her ! ” 

“And  to  me,  also,”  I said,  sorrowfully. 
u But  I am  not  too  late,  at  least,  to  join  in  the 
gayeties  of  the  evening.” 

Guided  by  my  mother  I was  shown  into  a 
room  where  the  young  ladies,  who  were  now  in 
the  hall  below,  had  cast  aside  their  bonnets  and 
wrappers,  and  arranged  their  toilet. 

“Here,”  said  my  dear  mother,  “you  can 
make  yourself  look  a little  tidier.  How  tall 
you  have  grown,  and  how  much  manlier !”  she 
added,  with  maternal  pride.  “ I will  leave  you 
to  your  toilet.  No  one  will  come  in,  and  I will 
let  your  sister  know  you  are  here.” 

My  happy  mother  then  left  me.  I was  alone 
iu  this  boudoir  so  recently  thronged  with  lovely 
girls.  It  was  a sort  of  Paradise  without  its 
Eve.  What  bewitching  bonnets  were  thrown 
upon  the  ottomans  and  chairs;  what  graceful 
shawls,  yet  retaining  the  undulating  shape  of 
the  fair  forms  which  they  had  warmly  enfolded, 
were  lying  around  1 The  whole  room  wore  an 
air  of  enchantment.  It  was  like  a vase  once 
filled  with  fragrant  flowers,  now  gone,  bat 
“ The  scent  of  the  roots  remained  there  stilL" 

I drew  near  to  the  mirror.  It  was  suspended 
above  a marble  toilet-table.  I glanced  into  it 
with  a sort  of  half-hesitation,  for  it  seemed  to 
me  that  I ought  to  behold  it  full  of  the  sweet 
faces,  and  lovely  shoulders,  and  snowy  necks 
and  arms  that  I knew  had  not  long  ago  been  re- 
flected in  it.  Bnt  all  were  gone.  I need  not 
have  hesitated;  I beheld  only  my  own  sea- 
browned  features,  and  my  dark -brown  locks, 
much  disordered  by  my  contest  with  the  storm. 
I soon  made  myself  look  a little  more  presenta- 
ble, and  was  regarding  the  improvement  in  my 
aspect  with  some  satisfaction,  when  my  glance 
fall  upon  a little  flesh-tinted  glove,  which  lay 
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upon  the  white  marble  under  the  glass.  It  was 
an  exquisite  object— so  small,  so  shapely,  and 
jet  plump  with  the  rounded  form  which  the 
hand  from  which  it  had  been  drawn  had  lent 
to  it.  It  was,  without  question,  the  sweetest 
and  dearest  little  witch  of  a gauntlet  in  the 
world.  It  seemed  to  have  been  cast  down  there 
bj  its  fair  owner  to  challenge  all  the  world  to 
find  a hand  to  fit  it ; as  once  the  Prince,  who 
had  found  Cinderella's  slipper,  called  for  the  foot 
that  could  wear  so  tiny  a shoe. 

4 ‘The  challenge  I accept,"  I said,  mentally. 
“ I will  take  up  this  lovely  casket,  and  wear  it 
on  my  heart  till  I find  the  jewel  1” 

I did  not  intend  a petty  larceny.  A gallant 
deed  is  not  a theft,  even  though  it  go  so  far  as 
to  steal  a lock  of  a lady’s  hair,  or  a glove  care- 
lessly dropped — nay,  even  a kerchief,  broider- 
ed  and  scented  as  from  blest  Araby.  It  is  not 
a crime  for  notice  of  book  and  statute,  else  were 
swains  and  lovers  arrant  rogues,  and  deserving  of 
the  pillory ; for,  beshrew  us  1 more  gloves,  and 
tresses,  and  kerchiefs  have  been  stolen  from  la- 
dies fair  than  would  fill  a show-table  at  (he  Ex- 
position de  Paris. 

No,  I did  not  intend  to  pilfer  the  tweet  little 
glove,  only  possess  myself  d t amour.  I took 
it  up  with  the  delicatest  touch  in  the  world.  It 
was  as  soft  as  a rose-leaf,  and  smelled  of  roses 
and  violets.  I carefully  preserved  the  hand- 
shape  of  it,  and  imagined  how  lovely  and  per- 
fect must  have  been  the  member  that  had  filled 
it,  and  being  now  withdrawn  left  it  a mould  of 
beauty. 

“ The  owner  of  this  glove,  if  she  be  heart 
free,1'  I said,  as  I stole  it  to  my  lips,  “ shall  be 
my  bride,  or  I never  wed." 

I heard  a light  step  at  the  door.  It  was  my 
sister,  glorious  and  queenly  in  her  bridal  array. 
I held  her  in  my  arms,  and  then  released  her  to 
put  her  at  arm's-length,  to  regard  her  superb 
beauty. 

“I  am  so  sorry  that  you  were  not  here  in 
time,  dearest  brother.  Trusting  to  your  letter, 
which  reached  us  two  days  ago,  we  chose  to- 
night, as  Edward — " 

“ Your  husband  Edward,"  I said,  smiling. 

41  Yes,”  she  answered,  deeply  and  beautifully 
blushing ; 44  it  is  a new  and  strange  word,  and  I 
do  not  realise  it  all.  Edward  was  desirous  of 
leaving  for  the  South  at  once,  where  his  duty 
calls  him,  and  he  could  not  delay." 

44 1 am  not  too  late  to  congratulate  you  both  l 
And  here  is  my  noble  brother-in-law  to  receive 
my  embrace,"  I exclaimed,  as  one  of  the  hand- 
somest of  men  advanced  and  shook  me  cordially 
by  the  hand. 

44  Friends  once — brothers  now,"  I said,  warm- 
ly, as  I returned  his  greeting. 

44  We  little  anticipated  this  morning  a storm 
like  this,"  he  said;  4<I  feared  it  would  detain 
you." 

44  It  was  almost  insurmountable.  It  still  con- 
tinues, and  there  will  be  no  leaving  here  for 
man  or  horse  before  to-morrow  noon  at  least," 
I said. 


44 1 have  ordered,"  said  my  mother,  44  all  the 
horses  to  be  unharnessed  and  sheltered,  and  all 
the  coachmen  and  servants  to  remain  in  the 
kitchen,  where  the  blazing  fire  of  a huge  Yule 
log  will  make  them  forget  the  storm  abroad." 

I now  followed  my  beauteous  sister  into  the 
dancing-rooms.  It  .was  an  old-fashioned  house, 
once  the  residence  of  my  great-uncle,  a colonial 
governor,  and  still  retained  its  respectable  and 
baronial  air.  What  with  its  paneled  walls,  its 
carved  cornices,  its  deep  chimneys,  wide  stair- 
case, and  numerous  arched  alcoves  and  seated 
recesses,  it  was  a stately  specimen  of  the  archi- 
tectural opulence  of  the  luxurious  age  of  the 
First  George,  in  whose  reign  it  was  built. 

The  large  apartments  glittered  with  wax  lights 
reflected  from  gorgeous  costumes,  jewels,  and 
bright  eyes.  I stood  for  a moment  at  the  door 
gazing  upon  the  scene  with  admiration . Three- 
score dancers  were  upon  the  floor,  and  flying 
feet  and  waving  arms  and  forms  entwining  made 
me  dizzy  with  the  sight ; while  above  the  heavy 
tread  of  manly  feet  and  graceful  glancing  of  lit- 
tle feminine  ones,  swelled  the  wild  and  joyous 
tide  of  instrumental  music,  making  my  heart 
bound  again. 

That  little  glove  ? 

I had  hidden  it  in  the  bosom  of  my  vest  as 
my  sister  entered  the  toilet-room ; and  it  now 
lay  there  against  my  heart. 

44 No,  I will  not  dance,"  I said  in  reply  to 
my  sister,  44 at  least  not  now:  I will  look  on;" 
and  while  she  and  a young  man  went  flying 
down  the  hall  I stood  interchanging  saluta- 
tions and  words  of  return  with  some  of  the 
youths  and  young  women  of  my  acquaintance. 
But  soon  all  were  absorbed  in  dancing,  and  I 
stood  watching  the  dancers,  and  trying  to  dis- 
cover by  her  symmetry  of  form,  or  by  her  su- 
perior beauty,  the  owner  of  the  lost  glove.  I 
passed  from  room  to  room  and  all  the  dancers 
passed  before  me,  yet  I saw  none  who  could  be 
the  Cinderella  for  that  petite  gauntlet,  save  my 
sister  1 But  her  gloves  were  both  worn,  and  in- 
stead of  being  pink  were  as  white  as  the  breast 
of  a snow-white  dove.  It  could  not  belong  to 
my  sister,  therefore ! Every  lady  in  the  room 
was  full-gloved  save  two ; and  these  I felt  could 
not  have  worn  the  toy  I had  found. 

My  curiosity  was  now  piqued.  A mystery 
seemed  to  envelop  the  affair.  I resolved  to  pur- 
sue the  search  systematically.  But  first  I re- 
turned to  the  toilet-room  to  see  if  there  was  not 
possibly  a mate  to  be  found  to  it ! and  to  exam- 
ine it  more  closely  for  some  mark  or  name. 
The  room  was  empty.  I drew  the  glove  from 
my  vest  when  I detected  some  hard  substance 
within  one  of  the  fingers.  I shook  it,  when  lo ! 
there  fell  upon  the  marble  table  a ring,  all  light 
and  splendor,  and  flashing  with  the  profusion 
of  diamonds  which  enriched  it ! With  an  ex- 
clamation of  surprise  I caught  it  up  and  gazed 
upon  it  with  admiration.  It  was  superb  and 
costly,  and  as  heavy  with  gold  as  gorgeous  with 
gems. 

44The  fair  owner  of  the  glove,"  thought  I, 
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“in  removing  it  has  drawn  off,  unknowingly, 
this  ring.” 

I was  now  deeply  interested  in  this  discovery. 
The  light  of  romance  was  kindling  about  the 
glove.  The  periphery  of  the  ring  was  very  lit- 
tle. It  could  not  pass  beyond  the  first  joint  of 
my  little  finger.  How  small  and  shapely  the 
finger  that  it  had  encircled ! 

While  I was  gazing  upon  these  treasures,  the 
sweet  glove  and  sparkling  annulet,  and  lost  in 
a sort  of  love-reverie  thereupon,  I was  startled 
by  the  entrance  of  a group  of  laughing  and 
flushed  girls,  who  had  come  into  the  toilet-room 
to  rearrange  their  hair  disheveled  by  the  wild 
abandon  and  rapid  motions  of  the  dance.  They 
were  all  talking  merrily  and  were  upon  me 
before  I could  retreat  into  my  mother’s  room 
adjoining.  But  before  I escaped  I caught  a 
glimpse  of  a face  and  form  of  glory  and  beauty 
that  nor  Peri,  nor  Sappho,  nor  Niobe  could  have 
gazed  upon  without  envy.  Her  face  was  radi- 
ant with  joy,  and  her  symmetrical  form  was  the 
mould  of  womanly  perfection.  She  was  the 
centre  of  the  group,  and  seemed  to  be  honored 
and  loved  by  them  all,  for  two  of  them  enfolded 
her  with  entwining  arms,  one  on  each  side,  con- 
fessing her  the  central  Grace  of  their  lovely 
triad. 

“ Florence  has  left  her  glove  and  her  ring  in 
it,”  said  one  of  the  maidens  to  my  mothey,  whom 
I now  saw  behind  me  coming  in. 

“ But  I think  she  has  let  some  fine  cavalier 
have  it,”  said  another. 

At  this  moment  they  caught  sight  of  me. 
Their  voices  were  hashed,  like  choral  music, 
suddenly  ceasing ; and  I was  the  centre  of  four- 
teen beautiful  inquiring  and  rather  surprised 
looking  eyes.  I doubtless  stood  like  a culprit, 
for  at  their  first  appearance  I had  concealed 
glove  and  ring  together  in  my  bosom.  “This 
is  my  son,  girls  1 some  of  you  know  him,  ” said 
my  mother;  “I  told  him  to  come  in  here  and 
make  himself  look  a little  nice  before  seeing  the 
ladies ; for  he  has  been  out  in  all  the  storm !” 

“He  must  like  this  room  vastly,”  said  a 
wicked  minx,  a sort  of  half  cousin  of  mine  with 
sloe-black  eyes,  and  a figure  no  bigger  than 
Queen  Mab’s;  44  for  this  is  the  second  time  he 
has  been  in  here !”  Here  the  mignonne  gave  me 
a very  naughty  look,  and  laughed  in  my  face  so 
splendidly  that  I was  half  a mind  to  slap  her 
cheek ; hut  she  came  up,  and  putting  her  hand 
in  mine,  said, 

41  You  are  very  stately  since  you  have  been  to 
Europe,  cousin  Jonathan.  Was  I so  little  you 
couldn't  see  me  to  speak  to  me  in  the  hall,  when 
every  body  else  was  receiving  your  shake  of  the 
hand?  Have  you  seen  Florence’s  glove  and 
ring?” 

This  point-blank  interrogatory  took  me  so  by 
surprise  that  I was  speechless.  Conscious  of 
having  the  missing  treasures  lying  so  near  my 
heart  that  they  felt  its  warmth  and  moved  with 
ita  undulations — conscious  of  my  guilt,  I should 
have  been  compelled  to  confess  upon  the  spot 
and  produce  them  before  all  eyes— thus  betray- 


ing that  I had  half  fallen  in  love  with  their  in- 
visible owner — when  the  attention  of  all  was 
drawn  to  an  exclamation  from  the  sweetest  voice 
ever  heard  out  of  paradise,  which  said,  in  a tone 
half  of  disappointment, 

“The  glove  is  not  here — nor  the  ring!” 

4 4 Look  upon  the  floor,  Florence!” 

44  Search  in  the  drawer  I” 

44  It  was  her  birthday  gift— eighteen  years  old 
to-day!” 

“ It  was  so  very  beautiful !” 

41  And  to  valuable !” 

44 1 do  not  mind  the  value,”  said  the  same 
charming  voice,  which  when  heard  before  had 
made  ray  blood  thrill  as  if  electricity  were  shoot- 
ing its  golden  arrows  through  my  nerves.  “It 
was  my  father’s  gift !” 

44  Let  us  look  under  the  ottomans  and  table,” 
said  others ; and  all  the  girls,  bending  like  so 
many  lilies,  searched  on  the  carpet  for  the  lost 
diamonds  with  their  diamond  eyes.  The  way 
they  searched  showed  me  how  she  who  lost  them 
was  loved ; and  upon  her  I fixed  my  gaze  as  she 
stood  by  the  toilet-table,  her  forefinger  pressed 
against  her  sweet,  rosy  month,  and  her  whole  air 
and  attitude  that  of  recollection.  She  seemed 
to  ask  herself, 

44  Did  I really  leave  my  glove  here  ? Did  I 
really  take  my  ring  off  with  it,  if  I did  ? or  did  I 
lose  the  ring  from  my  finger  in  dancing  ?”  She 
then  shook  her  pretty  head  with  a hesitating  and 
doubtful  movement,  and  turning  to  the  bevy  of 
fair  searchers  at  her  feet,  said, 

44  Don’t  look  any  more.  I perhaps  did  not 
leave  it  in  my  glove  when  I took  the  glove  off 
to  fasten  my  bracelet.  I am  quite  certain  I laid 
the  glove  down  on  this  table ; but  I will  not  be 
so  certain  that  I removed  the  ring  with  it.  I 
only  missed  it  a few  moments  ago.  It  is  gone ; 
but  I feel  very  sorry,  and  I know  it  is  ominous, 
Nelly.”  These  last  words  were  spoken  in  an 
under-tone  with  a soft,  sad  look  to  one  of  her 
companions. 

After  a thorough  search  of  die  floor  and  chairs, 
with  many  exclamations  of  wonder,  sympathy, 
regrets,  and  hopes  that  it  would  yet  be  found, 
the  girls  began  to  approach  the  glass,  yet  look- 
ing upon  me  as  if  I were  an  intruder ; and 
doubtless  I was,  for  there  I stood  like  a statue, 
my  gaze  fixed  upon  the  beautiful  stranger.  Yet 
within  all  was  wild  and  throbbing  excitement. 
The  face  of  the  lovely  loser  of  the  glove  had 
completed  the  work  of  romantic  love  which  the 
finding  of  the  latter  had  begun  to  light  np  in  my 
heart. 

I was  recalled  to  myself  by  an  earnest  look 
from  her  eyes,  as  if  she  had  for  the  first  time 
taken  any  notice  of  me.  She  had  been  so  ab- 
sorbed in  her  loss  that  my  presence  was  quite 
disregarded.  But  perhaps  it  was  the  mesmeric 
concentration  of  my  gaze  upon  her  which  caused 
her  to  lift  her  glorious  eyes  and  fix  them  upon 
me  from  beneath  the  twilight  shadows  of  her 
long  curved  eyelashes.  As  our  eyes  met,  I 
felt  mine  flash  fire  and  my  pulse  leap,  while  my 
heart  bounded  as  if  it  would  fly,  like  a caged 
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bird,  from  its  prison.  She  dropped  her  eyes 
beneath  the  intense  warmth  and  love  of  mine, 
and  coloripg  deeply,  turned  away,  as  one  of  her 
friends  said,  laughingly, 

44  Dear  Florence  1 yon  will  have  to  offer  a re- 
ward for  your  ring.  What  shall  it  be,  girls?" 
sbe  asked,  looking  round  her. 

. One  said,  44  Her  heart,  if  it  be  a gentleman 
who  finds  it.’1 

Another  said,  44  A kiss!" 

A third  said,  44 The  ring  itself!" 

4 4 No, M said  the  little  minx  I have  called  Queen 
Mab,  4 4 The  glove  is  enoogh  for  finding  both. 
Dear  me,  I have  a lover  who  would  go  into  ec- 
stasies for  my  boot-lace ; to  say  nothing  of  my 
glove  I"  , 

Here  there  was  a general  outburst  of  musical 
laughter,  under  cover  of  which  I made  my  es- 
cape ; and,  thief  as  I was,  carrying  off  with  me 
the  ring  and  glove  for  which  such  a persevering 
and  kindly  search  had  been  made.  I confess  it 
cost  me  a great  effort  to  stand  by  quietly  and  let 
this  search  proceed ; and  the  anxiety  and  dis- 
appointment so  apparent  on  the  features  of  the 
fair  Florence  so  appealed  to  my  generous  nature 
that  I was  more  than  once  on  the  eve  of  telling 
her  I had  found  it,  and,  placing  it  in  her  hands. 
But  it  had  gone  too  far.  They  were  concealed 
in  my  bosom,  and  to  draw  them  forth  before  all 
those  laughing  Hebes  and  Euphrosynes,  and  so 
betray  the  value  I had  placed  on  them,  I had 
not  courage  to  do.  So  I said  to  myself,  44 1 
will  embrace  the  first  moment  after  she  leaves 
the  boudoir  to  place  them  in  her  possession,  and 
frankly  tell  her  why  I did  not  do  it  when  so 
many  were  searching  for  them."  . 

It  was  about  a quarter  of  an  hour  after  I had 
left  the  toilet-room  when  I discovered  the  lovely 
owner  of  the  glove,  whom  I had  in  vain  been 
diligently  seeking  through  nil  the  rooms,  stand- 
ing alone  in  an  alcove  of  the  conservatory.  Her 
face  was  turned  from  me ; but  what  eye  could 
mistake  the  Grecian  fall  of  those  superb  shoul- 
ders, or  fail  to  recognize  (once  seen)  the  un- 
dulating line  of  beauty  iu  her  moulded  form, 
every  motion  of  which  created  new  lines  of  beau- 
ty ravishing  to  the  eye  and  captivating  to  the 
heart 1 The  moon  had  risen  and  poured  a silvery 
flood  of  radiance  through  the  window.  Its  beams 
were  half  intercepted  by  the  shining  dark  leaves 
of  an  orange-tree,  and  fell  upon  her  exquisite 
profile  in  flakes  of  soft,  pure  light,  and  over  her 
snow-white  robes.  She  was  gazing  thoughtful- 
ly out  of  the  window  upon  the  driving  clouds 
and  the  deep-blue  sky,  revealing  here  and  there 
a star  coldly  shining.  The  storm  had  been  over 
for  more  than  an  hour,  and  the  earth  lay  calm 
and  still  in  her  shroud  of  sparkling  snow,  which, 
far  as  the  horizon,  mantled  her  surface.  All 
was  white  below,  all  blue  above,  aave  the  fleecy 
clouds  borne  back  to  the  north  by  the  warm 
south  wind  whicfi  within  the  hour  bad  taken 
the  place  of  the  cold  northern  blast. 

The  spectacle  of  the  bright,  crisp  snow  glit- 
tering in  the  moonlight  was  one  which  possessed 
a charm  peculiarly  its  own. 


I stopped  with  an  emotion  of  delight  on  see- 
ing the  object  I was  in  search  of  so  near  me. 
She  had  not  heard  my  steps,  for  the  music  and 
the  feet  of  the  dancers  rendered  them  inaudible 
even  to  ears  not  sealed  by  the  retreat  of  the  soul 
to  its  own  world  within.  I could  see  that  she 
was  wholly  absorbed  in  thought,  and  thoughts 
evidently  suggested  by  the  scene  before  her,  for 
her  eyes  were  looking  forth  upon  it,  bat  had  lost 
their  speculation.  How  exquisitely  beautiful 
she  was!  I feared  to  breathe  lest  I should 
alarm  her.  But  with  my  eyes  I drank  in  her 
beauty  till  my  soul  was  intoxicated  with  love. 
And  was  it  love  ? Was  I indeed  in  love  with 
one  to  whom  I had  never  spoken  ? If  love  be 
secret  joy — if  love  be  a delight  of  the  sonl  inex- 
pressible by  words — if  love  be  sweet  raptnre  and 
holy  emotion — if  love  open  new  fountains  in  the 
depths  of  our  existence — if  it  unfold  new  capa- 
bilities of  bliss,  if  it  create  a world  all  glory 
and  beauty  with  stars  and  moon  and  sun  and 
skies  to  which  the  skies  and  sun  and  moon 
and  stars  of  the  outer  world  seem  but  shadows — 
if  love,  as  by  a stroke  of  lightning,  transforms 
the  whole  man,  and  converts  what  was  rough, 
and  fieroe,  and  proud,  and  cold  in  the  nature, 
into  the  soft,  and  gentle,  and  patient,  and  ten- 
der— if  love  beholds  in  its  object  the  unfallen 
Eve  of  a new  Paradise,  and  is  ready  to  take  even 
the  apple  of  death  from  her  hand  if  she  offer  it 
to  him — if  love  is  ready  to  pour  out  all  the  treas- 
ures of  its  heart  at  the  feet  of  its  object,  then  was 
I in  love — in  love  with  Florence  Fay — for  such 
was  the  sweet  alliteration  by  which  I heard  her 
companions  call  her. 

And  loved  she  met 

Can  love  be  without  an  answering  heart? 
Do  the  arrows  of  any  passion  fly  at  fault,  and 
spend  their  swiftness  on  the  resistless  air?  Is 
love  born  in  man’s  solitary  heart  without  the 
wedlock  of  a kindred  heart  ? Or  is  love’s  ge- 
nial seed  not  first  cast  into  the  heart  by  wo- 
man’s eye  or  by  woman’s  voice?  Yes.  Man 
never  loves  alone.  His  heart  is  like  the  rocky 
soiL  W oman  scatters  seed  by  the  wayside,  and 
some  fall  thereon ; andlo!  flowers  spring  up,  and 
roses  and  violets  cover  the  rock,  and  a garden 
is  where  all  before  was  sterile.  So  love  first  is 
kindled  in  the  heart  of  man  by  woman's  eye  or 
by  woman’s  voice,  or  by  her  beauty  ‘flashing  on 
the  sohl. 

I did  not  love  Florenoe  Fay  for  her  glove’s 
sake,  nor  for  the  jeweled  ring ; all  the  emotion 
these  awakened  was  of  a romantic  and  adven- 
turous character— -curiosity  to  see  the  fair  wearer 
of  such  exquisite  toys.  I might  have  worn  that 
ring  and  glove  next  my  heart  forever,  and  yet 
never  known  the  passion  aroused  by  the  brief, 
half  eyelid-vailed,  yet  thrilling  glance,  which 
met  mine  from  her  sweet,  brilliant  eyes  in  the 
toilet-room.  A romantic  attachment  based  on 
a flower,  a glove,  or  a jewel,  or  a little  estray 
slipper  even,  is  not  love,  and  never  can  reach 
love.  The  difference  between  it  and  true  pas- 
sion is  that  which  exists  between  the  glove  and 
the  fair,  soft,  warm,  blue-veined,  palpitating 
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handy  all  life  and  beauty  to  the  touch,  and  the 
cast-off  glove  that  once  covered  it. 

Before  the  eyes  of  Florence,  when  they  look- 
ed into  mine,  all  my  glove-love  vanished ; and 
deep,  holy,  living  heart-passion  succeeded.  As 
a glove-lover  I could  have  returned  the  glove  to 
her  with  a set  and  graceful  speech,  but  as  a cap- 
tive to  her  splendid  eyes  I was  fastened  with 
riveted  chains  to  her  feet,  and  felt  that  I could 
not  utter  a syllable  before  her.  Love  strikes 
dumb,  while  false  love  is  garrulous  and  com- 
plimentary. Love  compliments  only  with  the 
eyes,  worshiping  afar  off.  It  loves  silence  and 
twilight,  and  to  look  in  loving  eyes  and  feel  the 
consciousness  of  being  loved  again.  True  love 
never  asks  if  it  be  loved,  nor  says  to  its  object, 
“I  love  thee.”  As  the  blind  man  need  not 
be  told  but  knoweth  that  the  sun  shines  by  its 
warmth,  so  the  lover  (for  love  is  blind)  knows 
.that  he  is  loved ; he  feels  it  in  the  touch  of  the 
warm  hand  he  holds  softly  and  unresisting  in 
his  hand,  by  the  warmth  of  the  sweet  glances 
that  turn  upon  him.  No.  Love  never  says 
“ I love.”  Love  exchanges  hearts.  A heart  is 
lost  and  a heart  is  gained  on  both  sides.  This 
is  why  they  love  one  another,  these  lovers ; for 
they  have  one  another's  hearts . 

Therefore,  as  I loved  Florence  in  the  instant 
that  our  eyes  met,  I knew  that  in  the  same 
glance  she  must  have  lost  the  key  of  her  heart, 
and  unconsciously  left  it  open ; for  I seemed  to 
look  straight  into  it  through  her  eyes,  which  did 
not  repel  mine. 

So  instantaneous  are  our  emotions  that  elec- 
tricity is  not  more  rapid  than  our  volitions. 
While  the  eye  of  a maiden  is  receiving  the 
briefest  glance  of  a passing  youth,  she  has  time 
in  that  fraction  of  a second  to  decide  whether 
it  shall  be  repelled  or  barred  out,  or  answered 
kindly ; and  so  wonderful  is  the  varied  power 
of  expression  in  the  eye  of  woman,  that  the 
least  shadow  of  indecision  is  discoverable  in 
those  brilliant  mirrors,  those  duplex  shields  of 
Cupid,  and  the  eye  of  the  gazer  instinctively 
knows  whether  his  advances  of  the  eye  ought  to 
be  repeated  or  abandoned ; for  if  they  are  re- 
peated in  spite  of  the  repellent  look,  not  quicker 
nor  more  certainly  would  a mad  knight's  lance 
be  shivered  in  pieces  against  a berg  of  ice  than 
felling  upon  her  cold  eye  would  these  daring 
glances  be  annihilated. 

It  was  with  diffidence,  yet  with  a certain  in- 
stinctive confidence,  that  I ventured  softly  to 
draw  nearer  the  maiden,  whose  eyes  not  only 
had  met  mine  but  received  their  looks  kindly,  and 
answered  them  with  the  golden  arrows  of  her 
own — arrows  pointed  with  smiles,  and  feathered 
from  the  wings  of  Cupidon.  I know  I shall  be 
considered  by  some  very  vain ; but  I must  risk 
this  judgment,  for  I wish  to  write  candidly  and 
truthfully,  and  conceal  neither  the  good  nor 
evil.  Besides,  it  is  my  theoxy,  not  I,  which  is 
answerable  for  any  inferences  that  may  bring  in 
question  the  character  and  degree  of  my  mod- 
' esty.  All  true  lovers  will  understand  me,  and 
render  me  fair  justice.  Confident,  then,  that  I 


should  be  kindly  answered  if  I were  so  bold  as 
to  speak  to  her,  I said,  softly, 

44  Florence!” 

I was  not  heard.  My  voice,  in  my  desire 
not  to  startle  her,  was  too  low.  Why  did  I Call 
her  44 Florence?”  None  but  those  allied  by 
blood  or  friendship  can  thus  address  by  her  vir- 
gin name  a fair  young  girl,  spoken  to  for  the 
first  time. 

It  was  the  sweet  assurance  of  love — an  unde- 
finable  feeling,  as  if  I had  known  and  loved  her 
from  eternity,  as  we  love  angels  whom  we  have 
never  seen  I 

44  Florence  1” 

At  die  moment  her  eyes  were  up-raised  to- 
ward tye  stare.  Her  hands  gently  coming  to- 
gether, were  clasped  above  her  heart.  Her  coun- 
tenance wore  an  elevated  and  spiritual  expres- 
sion. She  seemed  the  incarnation  of  Prayer. 
Her  lips  moved,  and  I knew  she  prayed.  Tears, 
too,  ran  shining  down  her  cheeks,  and  broke 
like  fragile  crystals  upon  her  enfolded  hands, 
which  shone  with  no  jewels  but  these  tears. 
As  the  devout  young  anchorite,  partly  with  hu- 
man passion,  partly  with  heavenly  adoration, 
falls  upon  his  knees  before  the  beauteous  Ma- 
donna of  Raphael  or  Correggio,  so  I was  prompt- 
ed to  kneel  in  her  chastening  presence.  The 
name  I had  half  spoken  fell  mutely  upon  my 
parted  lip.  She  spoke  audibly : 

44 It  was  thy  gift,  my  sainted  father!  left  by 
thee  to  be  mine  when  I should  reach  this  eight- 
eenth birth-day.  I know  not  what  evil  it  fore- 
bodes ! Pray  God  it  befell  me  not!" 

“Florence!” 

She  heard  me,  and  turned  her  head  toward 
me,  yet  not  in  a startled  manner,  but  exactly 
as  if  she  knew  I was  present  and  near  her. 
But  she  no  sooner  recognized  me  as  the  stran- 
ger of  the  boudoir  than  her  pale  features  were 
richly  mantled  with  the  splendor  of  a thousand 
rosea.  44  Pardon  me,”  she  said,  in  a kindly 
and  natural  manner,  44 1 thought  I was  quits 
alone.” 

44 1 have  been  so  daring  as  to  interrupt  you 
to  assure  you  that  all  your  fears  of  evil  omen 
are  groundless.” 

44 Then  you  heard  my  words!  I was  quite 
forgetful,  Sir,  that  I could  not  be  alone  in  the 
midst  of  festivities.  You  are,  I believe,  Mr. 
Beckford?” 

“Yes.” 

44 1 knew  you  were  expected.  Your  like- 
ness to  your  sister  is  wonderful,  and  I recog- 
nized you  at  once.  With  her  brother  I can 
speak  freely,  especially  as  you  have  heard  me 
mention  an  omen.  But  I shall  weary  you  with 
what  you  will  regard  as  very  foolish,”  she  add- 
ed, looking  into  my  face  with  a smile,  and  with 
all  the  frankness  and  ease  of  a sister. 

4 4 'What  interests  you,  Florence — I mean  to 
say.  Miss  Fay — ” 

“No,  Florence;  that  is  better.  By  that 
you  called  me  when  first  I knew  your  voice.” 
She  dropped  her  eyelids  as  if  she  felt  she  had 
said  or  betrayed  too  much ; but  immediately 
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went  on : “ The  loss  of  my  ring  has  deeply  af- 1 
fected  me.  It  was  my  father’s  gift,  which  on 
his  death-bed,  seven  years  ago,  he  directed 
should  be  presented  to  me  on  my  eighteenth 
birthday  by  my  mother,  which  request  was 
complied  with  this  morning.  Bat  I have  now, 
what  I fear  yon  will  call  a very  senseless  thing, 
to  add.  My  father  died  in  Louisiana,  where  I 
was  born.  After  his  death  I was  sent  North 
for  my  education.  The  night  before  I left,  be- 
ing then  in  my  eleventh  year,  an  African  wo- 
man, a slave  of  the  family,  who  bore  the  repu- 
tation of  a fortune-teller,  came  to  see  me,  and 
bid  me  good-by.  As  she  released  my  hand, 
after  carefully  scanning  its  lines,  she  repeat- 
ed to  me  a wild,  terrible  stanza,  which  I shall 
never  be  able  to  forget,  so  deep  was  the  impres- 
sion it  made  on  my  young  mind.  Your  sister, 
whose  bridesmaid  I am  to-night,  and  who  was 
my  schoolmate,  will  tell  you  how  I have  awaked 
at  night,  repeating  in  alarm  the  fearful  gibber- 
ish of  the  Fetich  woman.  The  words  are  rude 
and  broken,,  but  they  imply  that  if,  on  my 
eighteenth  birthday,  there  is  also 
On  the  lamt  eve  a bride, 

The  nine  night  a enow-storm, 

At  midnight  a ring  lost, 

there  will  be 

On  the  morrow  a corpse.” 

“And  do  you  credit  all  this,  Florence?”  I 
asked,  smiling,  not  wholly  unimpressed  with 
the  trembling  tones  and  pale  cheek  of  the  lover 
ly  Southron. 

44  I do  not  know  what  to  say.  Bat  since  I 
have  lost  the  ring,  I have  caught  myself  repeat- 
ing the  lines,  and  I am  overwhelmed  with  su- 
perstitious fear  and  dread,  for  all  but  the  last 
awful  line  is  fulfilled ! The  4 bride*  is  your  sis- 
ter ; the  4 snow-storm*  has  swept  over  us ; 4 a 
ring’  is  lost  s and  now — ” 

44  Do  not  repeat  more,  dear  Florence,  ” I said, 
taking  her  hand,  which  did  not  withdraw  itself. 
44  To  show  yon  how  groundless  are  all  your 
fears,  behold  your  rijiy ! and  also  your  lost 
glove l” 

With  these  words  I took  the  glove*  from  my 
bosom,  and  displayed  it  before  her  eyes;  and 
well  was  I rewarded  by  the  instantaneous  flush 
of  joy  which  lighted  up  her  face.  44 1 found 
them,”  I added ; 44  and  when  the  party  of  girls 
came  in  I concealed  them,  but  intending  alone 
to  return  them  to  the  owner ; and  for  this  pur- 
pose I have  bfeen  searching  for  you  until  I was 
so  fortunate  as  to  discover  you  in  this  moonlit 
alcove.  Keep  the  ring,  Florence ; but  reward 
me,  as  the  finder,  with  permission  to  retain  this 
little  glove.” 

44  The  glove  is  yours,”  she  said,  smiting,  with 
happiness  beaming  in  her  lovely  face ; 44  so  long 
as  the  ring  is  found,  I will  fear  nothing  from — ” 

Hero  she  stopped  abruptly,  and  hurriedly  ex- 
amined each  finger  of  the  glove  which  I had 
placed  (with  the  ring  in  it,  as  I supposed)  in 
her  hand. 

44  It  is  not  here !”  and  her  face  became  dead- 
ly pale. 


I snatched  tbe  glove  from  her,  and  a mo- 
ment’s examination  showed  me  that  it  was 
empty.  I began,  in  my  turn,  to  grow  pale, 
and  searched  my  vest  and  bosom,  but  could  not 
feel  it.  She  stood  transfixed  with  expectation, 
her  cheeks  white  as  pearls,  the  glove  held  be- 
tween her  fingers,  her  lips  parted,  and  her  eyes 
fastened  upon  me  with  hope  struggling  with 
fear. 

44 1 must  have  dropped  it  in  the  hall  or — ” 

I did  not  complete  my  broken  sentence,  which 
I uttered  with  conflicting  emotions,  caused  by 
a half-defined  participation  in  her  superstitious 
fears,  for  she  threw  her  arms  above  her  head, 
and  clasping  them  convulsively  with  a sort  of 
despair,  uttered  a shriek  and  felL  But  my  arm 
arrested  and  broke  her  fall.  Her  shriek  was 
unheard  amidst  the  noise  of  the  music  and  danc- 
ing, for  no  one  came.  Gently  I laid  her  life- 
less form  upon  the  ottoman  in  the  alcove,  and 
opening  the  window,  took  snow,  and  sprinkled 
it  over  her  face  and  forced  it  between  her  lips. 

It  had  the  effect  of  recalling  her  to  sensibility, 
and  with  an  effort  she  sat  np  and  said,  44 1 am 
better — now — better .”  She  then  added,  with  a 
shudder,  44  Not  snow — not  snow — not  snow.  Oh, 
not — not  snow!”  Attributing  this  strong  re- 
pugnance to  the  sudden  chilliness  which  it 
caused,  I apologized,  but  she  answered : 

44 1 know  it.  You  were  right.  I was  very 
foolish.  I have  given  yon  a great  deal  of  trou- 
ble. But  not  snow.” 

44 1 am  glad  you  are  better.  Shall  I go  and 
call  my  sister  ? or  will  you  let  me  conduct  you 
to  my  mother’s  room  ? We  can  reach  it  through 
the  library  without  encountering  the  dancers.” 

44  No,  no ; not  yet,  I shall  be  well  in  a mo- 
ment. Yon  are  very  good.  But  the  lost  ring ! 

It  is  fated ! That  fearful  prophecy  will  all  be 
accomplished!” 

44 Nay,  Florence,”  I remonstrated  in  gentle 
tones,  as,  seated  by  her,  I supported  her  lovely 
person  unreproved,  for  she  was  far  from  being 
yet  herself.  44  The  ring  I shall  find  again  as 
soon  as  you  are  recovered  enough  for  mo  to 
leave  you.  It  has  been  very  carelessly  dropped 
from  my  vest.  I will  retrace  every  step  I took 
in  looking  for  yon.  Fear  not,  it  will  be  found ! 
As  for  this  Ethiopian  sorceress,  heed  not  her 
words.  It  required  no  prophet  to  say  that  on 
your  eighteenth  birthday  there  would  be  a 
bride;  for  on  Christmas  eve  many  a bridal 
takes  place,  and  doubtless  to-night  there  are 
scores  of  brides ! Nor  did  it  demand  a prophet 
to  foretell  a snow-storm  on  the  24th  of  Decem- 
ber. Neither  did  it  require  the  sou  of  a 
prophet  to  predict  a ring  lost  on  Christmas  eve ; 
for  it  is  a season  of  rough  festivities,  and  per- 
haps of  the  thousand  happy  gatherings  to-night 
there  is  many  a fair  girl  who  is,  with  you,  la- 
menting the  loss  of  a ring.  As  for  the  last  line 
of  these  predictions,  many  will  be  the  house  in 
the  broad  land  where  there  will  lie  a corpse  ere 
to-morrow  night.” 

Florence  faintly  smiled,  gently  thanked  me, 
but  slowly  shook  her  head.  I gazed  upon  her 
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in  silence.  I wot  not  what  to  say.  Her  eyes 
were  closed,  and,  half  recumbent,  she  suffered 
herself  to  be  supported  by  my  arm.  How  love- 
ly— how  beautiful  she  appeared  1 Not  Palmer's 
Sleeping  Peri  was  more  exquisitely  fair  and 
pure.  What  a moment  of  bliss  was  this  to  my 
worshiping  heart!  Within  the  gentle  circuit 
of  my  arm's  deferential  support  I held  all  that 
I ever  had  beheld  on  earth  that  I could  love. 
This  sweet,  dear  child  of  beauty  and  innocence, 
this  fairest  flower  among  the  daughters  of  men, 
had  unfolded  to  me  a new  inner  life  of  love  and 
peace.  She  had  taught  me  love,  and  her  bright 
eyes  were  become  to  that  inner  world’s  horizon 
the  morning  and  evening  star.  My  soul  had 
found  its  mate,  and  had  not  hers  also?  What 
but  consciousness  of  being  loved,  of  finding  a 
soul  in  sympathy  with  her  own,  could  have  led 
her,  all  at  once,  to  put  such  childlike  and  un- 
reserved confidence  in  me?  Without  doubt 
we  were  made  one  for  the  other,  as  all  true 
lovers  are.  Without  doubt  souls  are  paired 
in  heaven  ere  they  come  on  earth ; for  He  who 
ordained  marriage  from  the  beginning  left  not 
the  fulfillment  of  his  command  to  chance.  He 
who  commanded  men  to  love  their  wives,  cre- 
ated, in  the  beginning,  the  wife  for  the  husband. 
Love  is  the  attraction  which,  after  a time,  draws 
these  paired  souls  each  to  the  other ; and  when 
such  souls  meet  on  earth  they  need  no  artificial 
introduction.  They  know  each  other  intui- 
tively. Their  eyes  meet,  or  their  hands  touch, 
or  their  voices  are  heard  one  by  the  other,  and 
instantly  the  pulse  bounds,  and  the  heart  springs 
forward  as  if  to  embrace  and  reunite  itself  with 
its  other  heart — and  so  one  heart,  double  in  all 
its  joys  and  woes,  in  its  smiles  and  tears,  is  made 
of  the  twain.  They  both  become  one  flesh. 
This  is  the  mystery  of  love  at  first  sight.  All 
other  love  is  friendship  intensified,  and,  like 
friendship,  may  grow  cold,  and  even,  by-and-b y, 
sever  itself  from  its  object ; but  true  love  is  born 
in  heaven,  hearts  are  made  in  pairs  there,  and 
'tis  the  bliss  of  earth  to  search  each  other  out 
and  reunite  again  forever. 

The  sweet  abandon , or,  rather,  the  holy  con- 
fidence with  which  Florence  Fay  reposed  upon 
my  arm,  and  unhesitatingly  recognized  the  sym- 
pathies in  each  other's  souls,  will  therefore  de- 
fend her  from  all  censure,  unless  love  in  its 
heavenly  purity  bo  censurable.  Love  and  in- 
nocence are  inseparable.  Childhood,  love,  and 
innocence  are  the  moral  graces ; and  next  to 
the  unsuspecting  confidence  of  a child,  is  the 
trusting  confidence  of  a virgin  heart  when  it 
leans  upon  the  heart  heaven  formed  and  gave 
to  it  for  its  support. 

I am  writing  a story  of  love ; therefore  do  I 
not  withhold  any  light  which  can  be  thrown  upon 
the  sweet  theme.  I must  fain  subject  it  to  a 
close  analysis ; but,  like  all  deep  passions,  it  is 
far  easier  to  experience  than  to  be  portrayed. 

For  a few  moments  Florence  reposed  with 
closed  eyelids,  and  I carefully  avoided  every 
movement  that  would  disturb  her.  I was  hap- 
py in  gazing  upon  her  sweet  countenance  in  si- 


lent and  worehipful  love.  At  length  she  raised 
her  head,  and  opening  her  eyes,  said, 

“ I am  now  strong.  I have  pnt  my  trust  in 
God.  I will  not  speak  of  the  ring  any  more. 
I dare  say  yon  have  thought  me  very  weak  and 
simple." 

Here  she  smiled  and  gently  withdrew  herself 
from  my  reluctantly  unclosing  arm,  and  looking 
me  fall  in  the  face,  said,  with  a sweet  smile, 

“ Po  you  know  that  I once  dreamed  all  this  ? 
that  I lost  my  father's  ring,  but  on  my  own  wed- 
ding night ; and  that  you  found  it  in  the  snow, 
and  brought  it  to  me  more  thickly  covered  with 
crystals  of  snow  than  with  diamonds.  I dreamed 
your  face  and  person  as  yon  now  look ; and  I 
at  once  recognized  you  in  the  toilet-room ; and 
when  you  came  and  spoke  to  me  here,  and  said 
you  had  my  ring,  I doubted,  at  first,  if  it  were 
not  a repetition  of  the  dream." 

“The  dream  shall  be  realized,  Florence,"  I 
said;  “I  will  find  the  ring,  though  I have  to 
search  in  the  snow  for  it ; yet,  it  must  be  in  the 
house." 

“No,  go  not  out  of  the  house!  Let  it  re- 
main lost!  I have  already  overcome  the  su- 
perstition. Yet  it  is  very  singular  I should  have 
lost  it.  Remain  here  till  I feel  quite  well." 

I know  not  how  the  next  hour  passed.  It 
was  all  one  sweet  joy  ! The  consciousness  of 
being  loved  by  one  so  lovely,  of  being  the  /object 
of  interest  in  a heart  so  pure  and  good,  was  it- 
self bliss.  But  that  hour's  sweet  converse — that 
interpouring  of  heart  into  heart — that  precious 
interchange  of  thought — that  surprised  discovery 
of  complete  unity  and  sympathy  of  one  another’s 
souls — it  was  an  hour  such  as  earth  seldom  be- 
stows upon  its  children ! 

This  sweet  dream  was  broken  by  the  entrance 
of  my  sister,  beautiful  in  her  bridal  glory. 

“ Ah,  truants ! So  I have  found  you  both. 
We  have  missed  yon,  and  looked  every  where  for 
yon.  Don't  blush  so  charmingly,  dear  Flor- 
ence !"  she  said,  with  an  arch  smile.  “ Did  I 
not  tell  you  you  would  ffU  in  love  with  one  an- 
other at  sight.  Nay,  don't  deny  it.  I see  both 
of  you  are  ready  to  fib !"  • 

“But — but — you  had  told  me  so  much  about 
him,  that — that — " 

“I  knew  you  loved  him  before  you  saw 
him !" 

“And  taught  roe  to  lore  her  in  return,"  I 
said,  feeling  I most  say  something,  however 
awkwardly. 

“ I am  delighted  1 Yon  were  made  for  one 
another.  But  the  guests  await  you,  brother. 
They  resolve  to  depart  to-night.  Several  sleighs 
from  their  various  homes  have  arrived,  to  take 
the  place  of  the  wheeled  carriages;  and  the 
whole  party  is  in  high  spirits  at  the  idea  of  tak- 
ing the  first  sleigh-ride  of  the  season.  Your 
uncle,  Florence,  has  come  for  yon  in  bis  fonr- 
horse  sleigh,  shaped  like  a swan  ; and  he  is  now 
in  the  hall,  in  fine  spirits,  and  calling  for  you. 
He  says  he  will  carry  a dozen  of  the  girls,  and 
leave  them  at  their  homes." 

“ In  one  moment,  sister,"  I said,  with  a look 
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and  in  a tone  that  her  womanly  tact  compre- 
hended, and  immediately  left  us  alone — not 
without  a roguish  and  gratified  glance  at  Flo- 
rence, whom  1 kept  prisoner,  as  it  were,  in  the 
alcove  when  she  tried  to  pass  me  and  follow  her. 

44  One  moment,  dear  Florence  !*' 

44 One!”  she  answered,  timidly. 

44  Promise  to  think  of  me !” 

44  Such  a promise  is  not  necessary,”  she  an- 
swered, bending  her  head  with  an  air  of  tender 
confusion. 

44 1 may  be  permitted  to  love  yon,  then?” 

44  Yes.” 

44  Are  we  to  be  united  forever  ?” 

“Forever.” 

44  On  earth  and  in  heaven?” 

44 In  heaven!” 

Here  her  voice  faltered,  and  its  sad,  touching 
tonesdeeply  moved  me ; and  as  I gazed  upon  her, 
I painfully  guessed  that  she  was  still  haunted  by 
' that  fearful  and  foolish  prophecy.  Impulsively 
I drew  her  to  my  heart ! 

As  we  parted  in  the  alcove  I promised  to  see 
her  the  next  day.  The  moment  afterward  we 
were  mingling  in  the  throng  of  departing  guests, 
who  were  robing  in  the  hall  in  furs,  and  caps, 
and  hoods.  Our  secret  was  hidden  from  all  eyes 
— locked  up  in  our  hearts.  Sweet  secret  1 to 
have  and  to  keep  which  from  all  the  world  was  in 
itself  a strange  joy,  not  to  be  shared  by  others ! 

At  length  the  departures  took  place.  Sleigh 
after  sleigh,  with  its  merry  load  of  young  men 
and  maidens,  dashed  away  from  the  door  at'fnll 
speed  with  huzzas.  It  was  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  The  air  was  calm  and  cold.  The 
fixed  stars  glittered,  and  the  planets  fairly  blazed 
like  lamps  seen  through  the  crisp  and  refined  at- 
mosphere. Only  here  and  there  a white  cloud 
could  be  discovered  sailing  away  north  on  the 
blue  deep  like  canvased  argosies  steering  for 
the  pole.  The  earth  was  white — all  white  and 
bright— every  snow  crystal  resplendent  with  the 
moon-rays.  The  sleighs  flew  hissing  over  the 
crepiculous  surface,  and  the  tintinabulum  of  the 
bells  upon  the  horses  w as  heard  receding  in  the 
distance.  At  intervals  a shout  came  back  to 
our  ears,  as  we  stood  by  the  door,  from  some 
careless  party  having  lodged  in  a snow-drift; 
for  over  the  country,  at  intervals,  the  snow  had 
piled  itself  deep  enough  to  cover  in  a man  erect 
The  piercing  air  of  the  early  morning  was  sharp- 
ened by  a steady  wind,  which  at  intervals  lifted 
the  light  snow  crystals,  and  bore  them,  like  a 
shower  of  diamonds,  far  over  field  and  forest. 

4 4 It  will  be  a cold  ride,  girls,”  said  Colonel 
Langdon,  the  uncle  of  Florence,  with  whom  she 
had  lived  as  an  adopted  daughter  sinoe  she  left 
school.  44  You  must  wrap  up  to  your  eyes,  for 
we  ride  dead  against  the  wind.” 

Florence  entered  the  sleigh  last ; for  while  I 
was  arranging  her  furs  I delayed  her  to  breathe 
into  her  ear  soft  words  of  tenderness  and  devo- 
tion. At  length,  at  the  call  of  her  uncle — 

44 Come,  Flora,  you  loiterer!  The  sleigh 
waits,  and  the  horses  are  ready  to  fly  I” 

44  Think  no  more  of  the  ring.  I shall  search 
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the  house  till  I find  it,  and  you  will  allow  me 
the  happiness  of  placing  it  upon  your  finger  to- 
morrow.” 

44  I mil  try  and  not  think  of  it ; but  my  heart 
is  very  heavy.” 

I pressed  her  little  hand  beneath  the  white 
ermine  cloak  she  wore,  and  she  returned  the 
pressure  with  a nervous,  clinging  grasp,  which 
caused  me  to  look  fixedly  in  her  face,  to  see  if 
it  betrayed  equal  emotion  with  her  hand.  But 
her  eyes  were  concealed  by  her  hood.  The 
next  moment  she  was  seated  with  three  other 
girls  (there  were  sixteen  in  all  in  the  sleigh — a 
right  merry  party)  in  the  cutter,  and  with  a 
bound  the  spirited  horses,  impatient  of  the  cold, 
sprung  away. 

Shouting  back  parting  words  of  44  Happiness 
to  the  bride!”  the  joyous  company  were  soon 
out  of  sight ; but  ere  they  disappeared,  Florence, 
leaning  back,  waved  her  hand  to  me  in  acknowl- 
edgment of  my  gesture  of  farewell.  I stood  on 
the  portico  and  listened  until  the  last  note  of  the 
silvery  bells  had  died  away. 

44 1 wish,”  said  I,  as  I turned  to  enter  the 
house,  addressing  my  pis  ter — 44 1 wish  I had 
gone  with  them,  for  I feel  a sad  foreboding  of 
some  undefined  evil.” 

44  It  would  not  have  been  kind  in  you  to  have 
left  us  on  the  very  night  of  your  return,  brother.” 

44  And  for  this  cause  I remain.  But  I fear 
some  evil  will  happen  to  Florence.” 

44  So  love  is  ever  foreboding,”  she  said,  smil- 
ing. 

44 1 need  not  this  proof  of  my  deep  and  ten- 
derest  love  for  this  sweet  and  charming  girl.  I 
love  her  with  all  my  heart,  and  I am  sure  my 
love  is  requited.  I can  never  love  another  wo- 
man. But  this  lost  ring  1 You  know  the  old 
African's  prophecy  ?’•' 

44 Yes;  and  I have  to-night  been  painfully 
impressed  with  it.  After  she  lost  her  ring,  she 
came  to  me  with  swelling  heart  and  tears  trem- 
ulously floating  in  her  eyes,  and  said : 

44  4 This  is  an  omen  of  ill. 

Eighteenth  birthday; 

And  a bridal  eve, 

A storm  of  snow. 

And  a cold  corpse 
In  the  morning.* 

. 44  These  words  she  repeated  to  me  with  pain- 
ful and  touching  emphasis.  I attempted  to  com- 
fort her  and  to  ridicule  her  fears ; but  she  soon 
left  me,  and  probably  sought  the  conservatory 
to  prey  alone  upon  her  dreadful  thoughts.” 

44  'Tis  strange ! ” I said,  impressively.  44  There 
is  something  wonderful  in  the  coincidences  so 
far.  But  is  an  African  slave  to  be  a true  proph- 
et? But  Heaven  sometimes  takes  the  weak 
things  of  this  world,  and  the  foolish  things,  to 
confound  the  wise.*  I am  lost  in  amazement, 
and  am  filled  with  fear.  I wish  I had  gone  in 
the  sleigh.” 

That  night  I slept  but  ill.  Frequently  I would 
start  from  my  sleep,  believing  I heard  a ciy  for 
aid.  But  the  stillness  reassured  me.  I dream- 
ed of  Florence  always ; sometimes  happily,  but 
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oftener  in  some  great  peril.  One  dream  I dis- 
tinctly remember. 

I thought  I was  in  a vast  temple  of  ice.  The 
altar  was  a block  of  amethystine-tinted  ice  be- 
neath a lofty  dome  transparent  as  glass.  Col- 
umns of  light  translucid  green,  arches  of  pale 
emerald,  fretted  work  of  spotless  snow,  and 
arches  pure  os  alabaster,  gave  splendor,  and 
grandeur,  and  a chaste  magnificence  to  the 
whole.  I thought  I was  walking  around  this 
temple,  gazing  upon  its  frosted  tracery,  repre- 
senting every  form  of  beauty  and  grace,  when 
I heard  music  of  the  most  delightful  descrip- 
tion. I looked,  and  beheld  a procession  of 
maidens,  all,  as  it  seemed,  in  pure  white  linen, 
but  which,  as  they  drew  near,  I perceived  was 
snow,  covered  with  the  most  beautiful  lace,  all 
of  frost-work.  Their  faces  were  colorless,  but 
lovely  all.  As  they  moved  they  chanted,  in 
wondrously  melodious  voices,  a hymn  to  win- 
ter. They  scattered  as  they  moved  what  at 
first  I thought  were  leaves  of  lilies,  but  which 
I saw  were  glittering  flakes  of  snow.  I follow- 
ed their  march  with  my  eyes,  and  saw  them  ap- 
proach a shrine  near  the  altar.  In  front  there 
seemed  to  be  a bier.  They  surrounded  it,  chant- 
ing ; and  as  they  chanted  they  cast  upon  a body 
lying  upon  it,  arrayed  in  white,  showers  of  glit- 
tering snow-crystals,  which  flashed  in  the  light 
of  the  moon,  which  alone  was  the  light  of  this 
temple  of  snow,  like  falling  diamonds.  Im- 
pelled by  an  irresistible  curiosity,  I advanced  to 
a position  near  the  bier.  No  one  of  the  maid- 
ens seemed  to  notice  me.  Emboldened,  I drew 
nearer,  and  lo ! upon  the  bier  lay  the  shrouded 
form  of  Florence  Far — shrouded  in  an  immac- 
ulate robe  of  snow.  She  was  dead ! How  beau- 
tiful is  death,  thought  I,  that  can  add  loveliness 
to  the  living  I Her  face  was  colorless  and  like 
marble,  as  if  chiseled  from  frozen  snow.  As  I 
gazed,  bound  to  the  spot,  and  unable  to  obey 
the  impulse  of  my  heart  to  fly  and  embrace  her 
lifeless  form,  the  maidens,  in  their  robes  of  snow, 
with  faces  beautiful  but  icy  cold,  with  hands  of 
snow  cast  snow-flakes  from  baskets  of  frost-work 
upon  the  dead  Florence.  Gradually  they  cov- 
ered her  face  and  arms  and  bosom,  and  slowly 
the  outlines  of  the  silent  form  were  lost  in  the 
falling  flakes,  which,  as  they  marched  around 
and  around  the  bier,  they  cast  in  showers  upon 
it  A loud  outburst  of  wild  and  triumphant 
music  from  the  dome  followed,  and  looking  up, 
I beheld  a glorious  company  of  angelic  beings 
in  robes  of  purple  and  gold,  and  with  crowns 
of  flowers  and  harps  of  gold  in  their  hands,  ris- 
ing in  the  air,  and  encircling  a lovely  spirit,  up- 
holding it  on  their  shining  wings,  and  conduct- 
ing it  toward  the  skies,  which  were  visible 
through  the  opening  of  the  illimitable  dome. 
I recognized  in  the  central  figure  Florence. 
How  gloriously  was  she  appareled!  I saw 
them  crown  her  with  flowers,  and  place  a harp 
in  her  hand ; and  I saw,  as  she  ascended  with 
these  blessed  ones,  that  she  looked  once  down 
to  earth,  and  waved  her  hand,  with  a smile, 
toward  me,  and  then  pointing  upward,  with  a 


look  of  hope  and  love  disappeared  from  my 
sight  in  the  halo  of  light  which  shone  around 
her  from  the  celestial  features  of  her  new  com- 
panions. I sank  on  my  knees,  stretching  out 
my  hands,  and  my  heart,  and  my  whole  being 
toward  her,  and  when  I saw  her  no  more  I 
awakened,  and,  lo,  it  was  a dream ! 

But  it  made  a deep  and  painful  impression 
upon  me.  I could  close  my  eyes  no  more.  The 
dream  confirmed  my  fears,  and  foreboded  sud- 
den death.  I could  not  entertain  the  thought 
that  Florence  should  die,  even  though  she  went 
straight  to  heaven.  Love  is  too  selfish  to  yield 
up  its  object,  even  though  it  exchange  earth 
presently  for  the  immortality  of  the  skies. 

As  soon  as  it  was  dawn  I ordered  a sleigh,  and 
a pair  of  strong  and  fleet  horses  to  be  harnessed 
to  it,  and  taking  some  slight  refreshment,  I start- 
ed for  the  country-house  of  Colonel  Langdou. 
I was  resolved  to  relieve  my  anxieties,  and  to 
assure  myself  of  her  safety.  Moreover,  I de- 
sired to  bear  to  her  the  ring,  which,  after  a long 
search,  I had  found  upon  the  floor,  half  its  dia- 
monds crashed  out,  and  the  gold  bent  and 
broken  by  the  tread  of  6ome  heavy  foot.  The 
son  was  not  yet  up  when  I drove  from  the  door, 
but  the  eastern  skies  were  ruddy  with  a crim- 
son flush  which  was  reflected  upon  the  wide  ex- 
panse of  snow. 

The  residence  of  Florence  was  seven  miles 
distant,  in  a valley,  lovely  in  summer  with 
woodland,  brook,  cascade,  rocks,  and  glens,  with 
pleasant  intervales  for  pastures  and  wheat  fields. 
The  road  was  here  and  there  bordered  by  sub- 
stantial homesteads,  but  there  was  a mile  and  a 
half  of  open  country  across  a bleak  plain  with- 
out a habitation. 

I followed  the  pathway  of  the  cutters  and 
sleighs,  and  found  that,  although  they  had 
broken  down  the  drifts,  yet  they  must  have 
been  greatly  delayed  by  the  resistance  which 
some  of  the  deep  ones  presented. 

“ It  must  have  been  daybreak,”  said  I,  as  I 
with  difficulty  got  through  some  of  these  drifts, 
which  the  wind  had  in  some  places  heaped  over 
again  after  the  sleighs  had  gone  on — “it  must 
have  been  full  daybreak  when  the  Colonel  and 
Florence  reached  home.” 

A mile  from  my  own  house  I saw  where  a 
cutter  had  upset,  and  a muff  of  fur  and  a glove, 
which  had  been  lost,  were  left  behind.  At  an- 
other place  were  impressions  in  the  snow  where 
two  or  more  of  the  party  had  been  thrown  out, 
and  the  tracks  which  their  feet  had  made  in  re- 
gaining the  sleigh.  Her^  also  was  a book  which 
some  one  hod  let  fall.  Altogether,  there  were 
proofs  that  the  night  drive  was  a merry  and  ad- 
venturous one,  for  an  overturn  in  a moonlight 
sleigh-ride  every  one  knows  is  but  a frolic  which 
adds  enjoyment  to  the  ride.  • 

I at  length  came  to  the  forks  of  the  road 
where  the  Colonel  would  turn  off  toward  his 
own  residence.  I had  scarcely  entered  this  road 
when  I perceived — the  first  human  being  I had 
seen  that  morning — a man  on  horseback  floun- 
dering toward  me  through  the  snow  from  the 
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opposite  direction.  As  he  drew  near  I saw  that 
he  was  deadly  pale,  and  that  his  face  wore  an 
expression  of  terror,  or  rather  of  horror . As 
he  drew  nearer  I recognized  an  old  servant  of 
Colonel  Langdon.  He  could  scarcely  articulate 
as  he  came  np. 

“Sir,  I was  going  to  Oak  Hill  to  tell  yon! 
Such  dreadful  newB ! I have  called  up  the  coun- 
try side  as  I came  along ! Oh,  Sir,  master  is 
nearly  crazed ! He  is  searching  every  where, 
and  he  sent  me  to  tell  you  to  come.'’ 

“ What  has  happened?”  I shrieked,  almost 
beside  my  reason,  and  now  certain  that  some 
dreadful  calamity  had  befallen  Florence.  4 4 Who 
is  in  danger  ?" 

44 Miss  Florence,  Sir!  When  the  Colonel 
got  to  the  door,  and  went  to  help  her  out,  she 
was  not  in  the  sleigh.  She  fell  out,  he  thinks, 
somewhere  on  the  road.  There  was  so  many 
of  ’em,  and  some  of  ’em  asleep,  they  didn't  miss 
her.  Oh,  Sir,  it  is  awful  to  think  she  was  left 
to  be  frozen  to  death  in  the  snow  1” 

I sat  in  my  sleigh  with  my  face  buried  in 
my  hands.  I held  my  temples  hard  to  keep 
my  brain  from  going  mad.  I was  stricken  im- 
movable. My  heart  was  paralyzed,  and  ceased 
to  beat.  I nearly  lost  my  consciousness.  The 
news  was  too  terrible  for  me  to  bear.  I burst 
into  tears,  and  wept  for  a moment  with  the 
abandon  of  a child.  This  burst  of  emotion  re- 
lieved my  heart.  Hoarsely  and  with  a great 
effort  I said : 

44  Have  they  found  her?" 

44 Oh  no,  Sir!  Master  and  all  are  coming 
back  this  way  step  by  step,  looking  on  both 
sides !” 

44  Go  on,  rouse  the  country  side  I”  I said, 
fiercely,  and  in  tones  so  terrible  that  I was  my- 
self startled  by  them.  44 But — stay!  When 
was  she  known  to  be  in  the  sleigh  last  ?” 

44  At  Doctor  Shapleigh's,  Sir,  when  they  left 
Mias  Mary  at  his  gate.” 

44  Enough ! Haste  and  send  all  yon  meet  to 
join  in  this  search.” 

Dr.  Shapleigh's  was  half  a mile  before  me, 
and  two  miles  from  Mr.  Langdon ’s,  on  this  side 
of  his  house.  With  a wild  cry  I rose  to  my 
foot,  and  made  my  horses,  from  very  fear  of  my 
maddened  voice,  fiy  forward  like  the  wind. 
My  brain  was  in  a blaze.  Without  question  I 
was  for  a few  moments  bereft  of  reason.  Over 
drifts  and  through  deep  gorges  in  the  snow  we 
went  at  runaway  speed.  In  a few  moments  I 
was  at  Dr.  Shapleigh's  house.  It  was  on  an 
eminence,  and  commanded  the  road  beyond  it 
for  a mile,  including  a portion  of  that  barren 
heath,  now  covered  deeply  with  a league-broad 
sheet  of  snow,  unbroken  only  by  the  road  to 
Colonel  Langdon' s,  which  was  traceable  by  the 
tops  of  the  fences  and  hedge  which  bordered  it. 

I could  see  before  me,  far  down  the  road, 
dark  figures  moving — a score  of  people — men 
and  women,  and  even  children.  At  the  gate 
of  Dr.  Shapleigh's  a large  brown  Newfoundland 
dog  sprang  ont  as  I dashed  np,  and  flew  at  the 
horses.  I recognized  him,  and  at  my  voice  he 


bounded  toward  me.  At  a word  from  me  he 
jumped  into  the  cutter  and  fawned  upon  me. 

44  Come  with  me,  Nero.  Your  aid  may  be  of 
use,”  I said;  and  seeing  no  one  at  the  house, 
I pressed  forward  to  where  I beheld  the  search- 
ers. Oh  my  heart,  how  it  lay  dead  in  my 
bosom  as  I came  near  them  ! All  along  their 
foot-marks  had  disturbed  the  snow  where  they 
had  examined  every  little  protuberance  under 
the  surface  to  see  if  they  could  discover  the  dead 
body  of  poor,  poor  Florence.  I saw  her  uncle 
feeling  in  the  snow  alongside  of  the  road.  I 
drew  near,  and  the  next  moment  we  were  min- 
gling onr  tears  upon  each  other's  mournful  em- 
brace. 

44  Oh,  my  dear  young  friend,  what  a fearful 
thing  has  happened ! I shall  never  lift  my  head 
again !” 

44  Tell  me,  Sir,  oh ! tell  me  how  it  has  hap- 
pened?” I cried,  gasping  for  breath,  rather  than 
Bpeaking  coherently. 

44  She  was  in  her  seat  at  the  Doctor's ; for 
there  she  bade  his  daughter  good-night.  We 
all  knew  she  was  with  us  then.  But  when  we  got 
home  she  was  not  there.  Her  seat  was  vacant. 
She  sat  on  the  outside,  and  no  doubt,  falling 
asleep,  was  thrown  out  into  one  of  the  snow- 
drifts. We  turned  back  at  once,  hoping  to  find 
her  near  the  house ; bat  as  we  went  farther,  and 
still  saw  nothing  of  her,  I ordered  a general 
search  to  be  made  by  all  my  household,  and 
so  we  have  been  coming  step  by  step,  examining 
every  drift  to  this  spot.  The  wind  has  blown 
so  hard  that  the  snow  has  drifted  over  even 
the  deep  rum  our  sleigh  made  in  it ; and  how 
easy  it  would  have  been  for  the  poor  little  Flor- 
ence to  be  buried  up  with  the  icy  winds  casting 
showers  of  snow  over  her  body  J” 

As  Colonel  Langdon  said  this  I thought  of 
my  strange  dream. 

44  She  is  dead,”  said  I,  with  the  calmness  of 
despair!  44 Sir,  Florence  is  dead,  and  heaven 
has  her  gentle  spirit.  She  is  no  more  on  earth 
to  behold  us  or  speak  to  us.  We  shall  hear  her 
voice  no  more ; no  more  see  her  angelic  face ; 
no  more  caress  her;  no  more  Bee  her  this  side 
the  blessed  homes  of  the  pure  and  holy ! But 
to  our  task.  Our  duty  is  to  search  for  her  fair 
corpse  and  look  to  seeing  her  alive  in  a better 
world.” 

The  Colonel  bowed  hjs  gray  head  upon  my 
hands,  and  his  wholo  frame  convulsively  shook 
as  he  said, 

44 1 fear  she  is  dead.” 

44  Let  us  not  hope  to  find  her  alive.  Let  us, 
like  humble  men  whom  God  has  afflicted,  bear 
np  like  brave  Christian  men  against  this  calam- 
ity. Sir,  I saw  her  to  love  her,  to  know  that  I 
was  beloved,  and  now  she  is  taken  to  that  world 
where  love  awaiteth  the  faithful  with  assurances 
of  immortal  joys.  Let  U9,”  I added,  with  the 
same  calm,  stem  repose  which  had  stunned 
every  emotion  in  my  stricken  heart,  44  let  us 
think  of  Florence  in  heaven,  bnt  seek  for  her 
body  on  earth.” 

44  Perhaps  she  may  be  fonnd  alive  ?”  said  her 
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uncle,  who  was  gazing  all  around  with  restless 
searching  glances. 

“ No— she  is  dead !”  I answered,  firmly.  “It 
was  foretold,  and  I have  seen  her  dead  in  a 
vision,  covered  with  a shroud  of  snow  by  the 
white  spirits  of  the  icy  North.  We  shall  find 
her  dead!” 

How  shall  I describe  the  scenes  of  that  dread- 
ful search  for  the  missing  virgin  ? By  noon  an 
army  of  men,  a thousand  people,  young  and 
old,  girls  and  youths,  were  searching  the  road- 
side step  by  step,  even  with  the  fences  on  either 
side.  At  length  Colonel  Langdon  sank  in  the 
road  weary  with  his  toils,  and  overcome  with 
grief.  I alone,  with  features  as  fixed  with  de- 
spair as  if  the  flesh  of  my  face  had  become  stone, 
directed  the  dreadful  search.  Twice  had  the 
whole  way  been  traversed  and  every  drift  been 
examined.  At  length  a thought  flashed  across 
my  mind.  The  dog  Nero,  whom  I had  brought 
with  me  hoping  he  could  be  of  service,  after 
catching  the  excitement  of  the  searchers  and 
running  about  restlessly  and  without  aim,  had 
finally  crouched  on  the  snow  and  seemed  to  re- 
pose as  if  he  did  not  comprehend  how  he  could 
be  of  service. 

I still  had  the  hapless  girl’s  glove,  now  sacred 
a hundred  fold.  I hesitated,  but  felt  that  it 
was  necessary  to  make  the  sacrifice  even  of  this 
dear  gift  of  her  love,  if  I hoped  to  recover  the 
loved  body.  Ah ! that  beautiful  hand  which 
once  filled  it!  doubtless  it  was  now  cold  in 
death — icy  as  the  hand  of  the  corpse  on  the 
bier  in  the  temple  of  snow  which  I had  seen  in 
my  wonderful  dream.  Kissing  the  dear  treas- 
ure, I called  Nero  to  me.  The  noble  creature 
bounded  to  my  side  and  gazed  up  into  my  sor- 
rowful face,  as  if  he  felt  for  my  grief  which  he 
could  not  comprehend. 

“Nero,”  I said,  showing  him  the  delicate 
glove,  “brave,  good  Nero,  take  this,  and  search 
beneath  the  snow  for  the  hand  which  wore  it.” 

As  I spoke  I placed  the  glove  in  his  mouth, 
and  stooping  down  dug  in  the  snow  and  pointed 
along  the  road.  • The  dog,  after  stepping  round 
in  circles  which  widened  constantly,  bounded 
forward  with  a loud  bark.  I followed  him  on 
horseback  with  feelings  indescribable.  W e went 
past  the  numerous  country-people  who  were 
searching  the  snow,  and  who  as  they  saw  the 
dog’s  movements  stopped  and  cried, 

“ He  is  on  the  track  1 She  will  be  found  by 
him.” 

With  the  glove  in  his  mouth,  the  sagacious 
animal  galloped  steadily  forward.  He  soon 
came  upon  the  open  heath,  yet  turned  neither  to 
the  right  nor  to  the  left.  All  along  the  road 
the  people  ceased  their  exertions  in  the  snow ; 
for  a pointer  and  a fine  hound,  belonging  to  gen- 
tlemen who  were  engaged  in  this  sad  search,  had 
come  up  with  the  Newfoundlander,  and  smelling 
at  the  glove,  went  ahead  with  long  leaps,  yelp- 
ing and  giving  voice.  Every  moment  the  in- 
tense excitement  increased ; and  hundreds  leav- 
ing their  search  followed  on  to  see  what  the 
dogs  would  discover.  Ear  as  the  eye  could  see 


over  the  heath  and  along  the  hedge-road  people 
were  running  in  one  direction. 

At  length  the  hound  suddenly  darted  aside 
from  the  road  and  entered  a wood,  the  branches 
of  which  were  laden  with  snow.  After  a mo- 
ment’s hesitation  the  other  dogs  followed  at  un- 
slackened pace.  With  a heart  like  lead,  and 
hoping,  yet  fearing  to  make  the  fatal  discovery 
that  I felt  was  ready  to  be  revealed,  I spurred 
on  after  them.  A quarter  of  a mile  from  the 
main  road,  in  a little  glen  beside  which  flowed 
in  summer  a babbling  brook,  the  foremost  of  the 
dogs  stopped  and  began  to  howl  in  a most  lam- 
entable and  heart-rending  manner.  His  voice 
fell  like  a knell  upon  my  ears!  The  other 
dogs  came  up  and  also  stopped ; but  after  a mo- 
ment Nero  returned  to  meet  me,  and  looking 
up  in  my  face  with  an  expression  of  almost  hu- 
man sorrow,  whined  as  he  dropped  the  glove  at 
my  feet.  I dismounted  and  took  it  up,  feeling 
that  its  errand  was  accomplished,  and  reverent- 
ly, as  if  I trode  on  holy  ground,  I advanced  to 
the  place.  I saw  footsteps  in  the  snow  before 
me,  and  close  by  a copse  of  trees  I discovered 
an  ermine  cloak.  In  a moment  it  was  in  my 
hands,  and  I recognized  it  as  Florence’s.  The 
bow  which  my  own  hands  had  tied  under  her 
beauteous  chin  remained  still  tied,  but  the  string 
was  broken  as  if  it  had  fallen  from  her — perhaps 
in  her  extraordinary  exertions  to  move  along 
through  the  deep  snow.  This  discovery  made 
my  heart  bleed,  and  assured  me  of  the  worst. 
But  I had  nerved  my  soul  to  bear  all  that  should 
come — to  gaze  even  upon  her  cold  corpse  un- 
moved. The  steps  were  traced  around  a rock, 
and  thqre,  in  front  of  a cavernous  shelf  in  the 
| cliff,  the  hound  and  pointer  lay,  looking  in  as 
if  keeping  guard.  I feared  to  raise  my  eyes  to 
look  within.  A young  man  bounded  before  me, 

I as  I hesitated,  and  cried, 

“ She  is  here  I but  she  is  dead !” 

I I called  on  Heaven  for  strength,  and  raised 
my  tearful  eyes.  Before  me,  within  the  cold 
shelter  of  a shallow  cave,  the  sides  of  which 
were  glassy  with  ice,  and  the  opening  of  which 
was  hung  with  enormous  stalactites  of  glittering 
icicles,  there  lay,  upon  a pure  white  drift  of 
snow  which  the  wind  had  cast  into  the  hollow 
rock,  and  as  if  sleeping,  the  lovely  form  of  the 
lost  maiden — all  that  was  mortal  of  Florence 
Fay ! The  scene  of  my  dream  was  before  me. 
Pale  as  marble,  with  a cheek  half  buried  in 
snow,  and  her  ungloved  hand  beneath  it,  her 
snow-white  drapery  gathered  about  her  .form 
with  maidenly  propriety,  the  beautiful  dead  lay 
— a sight  to  bring  tears  into  angels’  eyes.  Snow 
for  her  couch,  snow  for  her  pillow,  snow  for  her 
covering,  all  buried  in  snow  save  her  calm  and> 
holy  face,  rivaling  the  snow  in  purity  and  in 
coldness,  she  lay  there  as  if  sweetly  asleep,  with 
a smile  of  ineffable  glory  upon  her  mouth,  and 
the  impress  of  heavenly  peace  upon  her  brow. 

I sunk  upon  my  knees  by  her  side,  and  rev* 
erently  bared  my  head  as  if  I were  at  the  very 
gate  of  heaven.  It  were  vain  for  me  to  lay  my 
fingers  upon  her  pulse.  I pressed  my  lips  to 
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her  cold,  cold,  cold  forehead,  and — I recol- 
lect no  more,  save  that  I became  blind  and  be- 
lieved and  hoped  I was  dying  also. 

I say,  I remember  no  more. 

Many  days,  weeks  passed,  fend  still  my  rea- 
son returned  not  to  her  rightful  throne.  But 
sorrow  has  its  limit  by  the  decree  of  a compas- 
sionate God.  After  seven  weeks  I recollected 
all  that  had  passed  up  to  the  last  moment  in 
that  icy  cave. 

It  was  many  days  before  those  I loved,  and 
who  watched  over  me  with  the  tenderest  devo- 
tion, were  permitted  to  tell  me  all,  or  that  I 
could  hear  all. 

From  my  dear  sister  I learned  that  the  corpse 
of  the  beautiful  wanderer  had  been  borne  to  her 
uncle’s,  followed  by  a sad  procession  of  weeping 
people.  The  fourth  day  her  funeral  obsequies 
took  place.  Her  body  was  borne  to  the  village 
church-yard,  attended  by  a train  of  maidens, 
who  chanted  a touching  requiem  around  her 
tomb,  and  cast  flowers  upon  her  coffin.  But  I 
can  not  dwell  upon  this. 

It  was  thought  that  the  hapless  girl,  after 
having  been  cast  into  the  snow,  had  recovered 
her  feet,  but  too  late  for  her  cries  to  be  heard 
above  the  clangor  of  the  sleigh-bells ; that, 
finding  herself  alone  on  the  heath  in  that  dread- 
ful situation,  she  had  resolution  to  try  and  make 
her  way  toward  the  house,  which  was  a mile 
distant ; but  losing  her  way,  and  bewildered  by 
the  snow,  she  w'andered  to  the  wood,  and  final- 
ly reached  the  shelter  of  the  cave,  where,  find- 
ing that  she  must  die,  she  calmly,  like  a child 
going  to  sleep,  surrendered  herself  to  death, 
while  the  winds  wailed  above  her,  or,  whirling 
in  circles  about  the  hollow  rock,  cast  upon  her 
wreaths  of  snow-crystals,  shrouding  her  for  her 
wintry  grave. 

I have  now  done.  My  story  of  lore  is  ended ! 


AUTHORS. 

u High  is  our  calling,  friend  1 Creative  Art, 

Whether  the  instrument  of  words  she  use, 

Or  pencil  pregnant  with  ethereal  hues, 

Demands  the  service  of  a mind  and  heart. 

Though  sensitive,  yet  in  their  weakest  part 
Heroically  fashioned— to  infuse 
Faith  in  the  whispers  of  the  lonely  muse. 

While  the  whole  world  seems  adverse  to  desert" 

WoapswoBrtL 

“All  things  whose  life  Is  sure 
Their  life  is  calm ; silent  the  light  that  moulds 
And  colors  all  things;  and,  without  debate. 

The  stan  which  are  forever  to  endure. 

Assume  their  thrones  and  their  unquestioned  state." 

Tbsmob. 

SOME  of  my  first  castles  in  the  air  were  based 
upon  literary  fame.  The  only  individuals, 
of  the  male  gender,  who  then  seemed  to  me 
worthy  of  admiration  or  sympathy  were  authors. 
To  make  a book  that  survived  the  term  of  hu- 
man life  I considered  the  best  pledge  of  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul.  My  ideal  of  felicity  was 
the  consciousness  of  distributing  ideas  of  vital 
significance,  and  causing  multitudes  to  share  a 
sentiment  born  in  a lonely  heart.  The  most 
real  and  permanent  sway  of  which  man  is  capa- 


ble I imagined  that  of  ruling  and  cheering  the 
minds  of  others  through  the  medium  of  litera- 
ture. My  herbal  was  made  up  of  flowers  from 
the  graves  of  authors ; their  signatures  were  my 
only  autographs.  The  visions  that  haunted  me 
were  little  else  than  a boundless  panorama  that 
displayed  scenes  in  their  lives.  I used  continual- 
ly to  see,  in  fancy,  Petrarch  beside  a fountain, 
under  a laurel,  with  the  sweet  penseroso  look 
visible  in  his  portraits ; Dante  in  the  corridor 
of  a monastery,  his  palm  laid  on  a friar's  breast, 
and  his  stem  features  softened  as  he  craved  the 
only  blessing  life  retained  for  him — peace ; 
rustic  Bums,  with  his  dark  eye  proudly  meet- 
ing the  curious  stare  of  an  Edinburgh  coterie ; 
Camocns  breasting  the  waves  with  the  Lusiad  in 
his  mouth ; Johnson  appalling  Boswell  with  his 
emphatic  “Sir;"  Milton — his  head  like  that  of  a 
saint  encircled  with  rays — seated  at  the  organ  ; 
Shakspeare  walking  serenely,  and  with  a be- 
nign and  majestic  countenance,  beside  the  Avon; 
Steele  jocosely  presiding  at  table  with  liveried 
bailiffs  to  pass  the  dishes ; the  bright  face  of  Pope 
looming  up  from  his  deformed  body  in  the  cool 
twilight  of  a grotto ; Voltaire’s  sneer  withering 
an  auditor  through  a cloud  of  snuff ; Molifcrc 
reading  his  new  comedy  to  the  old  woman; 
Landor  standing  in  the  ilex  path  of  a Tus- 
can villa;  Savage  asleep  on  a bulk  at  mid- 
night in  one  of  the  London  parks;  Drydcn 
seated  in  oracular  dignity  in  his  coffee-house 
arm-chair ; Metastasio  comparing  notes  with  a 
handsome  prana  donna  at  Vienna ; A1  fieri  with 
a magnificent  steed  in  the  midst  of  the  Alps ; 
Swift  stealing  an  interview  with  Miss  Johnson, 
or  chuckling  over  a chapter  of  Gulliver;  the 
funeral  pyre  of  Shelley  lighting  up  a solitaiy 
crag  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean ; and 
Byron,  with  marble  brow  and  rolling  eye,  guid- 
ing the  helm  of  a storm-tossed  boat  on  the  Lake 
of  Geneva  I Such  were  a few  only  of  the  tab- 
leaux that  haunted  my  imagination. 

In  my  passion  for  native  authors  I used  to 
linger  complacently  even  over  the  ponderous 
epic  of  Barlow,  and  to  admire  the  patriotic  zeal 
of  Fnlton,  who  paid  for  the  engravings.  I 
revered  the  memory  of  Brockden  Brown,  and 
detected  in  his  romantic  studies  the  germs  of 
the  supernatural  school  of  fiction ; I nearly  suf- 
focated myself  in  the  crowded  gallery  of  the 
old  church  at  Cambridge,  listening  to  Sprague's 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  poem ; and  often  watched  the 
spiritual  figure  of  the  “Idle  Man,"  and  gazed 
on  the  white  locks  of  our  venerable  painter, 
with  his  “Monaldi”  and  “Paint  King"  vivid- 
ly remembered.  I wearied  an  old  friend  of 
Brainard’s  by  making  him  repeat  anecdotes  of 
the  poet ; and  have  spent  hours  in  the  French 
coffee-house  which  Halleck  once  frequented, 
eliciting  from  him  criticisms,  anecdotes,  or  re- 
citations of  Campbell.  New  Haven  people  that 
came  in  my  way  were  obliged  to  tell  all  they 
could  remember  of  the  vagaries  of  Percival,  and 
the  elegant  hospitality  of  Hillhouse.  I have 
followed  Judge  Hopkinson  through  the  rectan- 
gular streets  of  his 'native  metropolis,  with  the 
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tune  of “ Hail  Columbia"  humming  in  my  ears ; ! 
and  kept  a curious  eye  on  Howard  Payne  through  j 
a whole  evening  party,  fondly  cognizant  of 
“ Sweet  Home."  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  were 
my  Damon  and  Pythias.  The  memorable  oc- 
currence of  my  childhood  was  the  advent  of  a 
new  Waverley  novel,  and  of  my  youth  a fresh 
Edinburgh  Review.  I loved  plum  color  because 
poor  Goldy  was  vain  of  his  coat  of  that  hue ; and 
Champagne,  partly  because  Schiller  used  to  drink 
it  when  writing ; I saved  orange-peel  because  the 
author  of  the  Rambler  liked  it ; and  put  myself 
on  a course  of  tar-water,  in  imitation  of  Berkeley. 
Roast-pig  had  a double  relish  for  me  after  I had 
read  Elia's  dissertation  thereon.  I associated 
gold-fish  and  china  jars  with  Gray,  skulls  with 
Dr.  Young,  the  leap  of  a sturgeon  in  the  Hudson 
with  Drake’s  “Culprit  Fay, " pine-trees  with  Os- 
sian,  stained-glass  windows  with  Keats  (who  set 
one  in  an  immortal  verse),  fortifications  with 
Uncle  Toby,  literary  breakfasts  with  Rogers,  wa- 
ter-fowl with  Bryant,  foundlings  with  Rousseau, 
letter-writing  with  Madame  de  Sdvignd,  bread 
and  butter  with  the  author  of  Werther,  daisies 
with  Burns,  and  primroses  with  Wordsworth. 
Mrs.  Thrale’s  acceptance  of  Piozzi  was  a serious 
trouble  to  my  mind ; and  whether  “ little  Bur- 
ney” would  be  happy  after  her  marriage  with 
the  noble  emigri  was  a problem  that  made  me 
really  anxious  until  the  second  part  of  her 
Diary  was  procurable  and  relieved  my  solici- 
tude. An  unpatriotic  antipathy  to  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers  was  quelled  by  the  melodious  pscan  of 
Mrs.  Hemans  ; and  I kept  vigils  before  a por- 
trait of  Mrs.  Norton,  at  an  artist's  studio*  with 
a chivalric  desire  in  my  heart  to  avenge  her 
wrongs. 

This  enthusiasm  for  authors  was  not  altogeth- 
er the  result  of  a literary  idiosyncrasy ; it  grew 
out  of  a consciousness  of  personal  obligation. 
Mrs.  Radcliffe,  Miss  Porter,  and  Maturin  were 
the  clandestine  intimates  of  childhood ; the  En- 
glish poets  became  the  confidants  of  youthful 
sentiment,  which  met  but  a cool  reception  from 
those  by  whom  I was  surrounded ; and  when 
judgment  was  enough  matured  to  discriminate 
the  charms  of  style,  a now  world  opened  under 
the  guidance  of  Mackenzie  and  Sterne,  Lady 
Montagu  and  Sir  Thomas  Browne.  Books  are 
endeared,  like  people,  by  the  force  of  circum- 
stances ; ideal  tendencies,  a spirit  of  inquiry,  a 
thirst  for  sympathy  will  often  drive  minds  whose 
environment  is  uncongenial  to  seek  therein  what 
is  elsewhere  denied ; and  when,  in  early  life, 
this  resource  becomes  habitual,  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  a deep  personal  feeling  shonld  be  grad- 
ually engendered ; and  that  we  should  come  to 
regard  favorite  authors  as  the  most  reliable  and 
dearest  of  our  companions ; and  this  without  an 
inkling  of  pedantry,  or  a title  to  scholarship, 
but  from  a thoroughly  human  impulse  intellect- 
ually 'vindicating  itself.  To  such  a pitch  did 
the  feeling  once  possess  me  that  I resented  any 
imputation  cast  upon  my  chosen  authors  as  if 
they  were  actual  Mends.  I honored  the  critic 
that  defended  Bacon  from  the  charge  of  mean- 


ness, and  longed  to  applaud  his  prowess ; I dis- 
liked to  admit  the  evidence  that  Johnson  was  dog- 
matic, and  ascribed  his  arrogance  to  a kind  of 
excusable  horse-play ; I contended  that  Thom- 
son was  not  lazy,  but  encouraged  ease  to  escape 
ambition ; I grew  very  warm  if  any  one  really 
believed  Shelley  an  atheist,  and  argued  that  his 
faith  transcended  that  of  the  majority  of  so  called 
Christians;  I never  would  admit  that  Sterne 
was  heartless,  or  Moore  a toady.  I could  have 
embraced  Dr.  Madden  after  reading  his  “ In- 
firmities of  Genius,"  and  thought  the  most  brave 
of  Sidney's  deeds  his  ‘ * Defense  of  Poesy.”  How 
I longed  to  go  a-fishing  with  Walton,  to  walk 
in  Cowley's  garden,  to  see  Roscoe's  library,  to 
hear  Coleridge  talk,  to  feel  the  grasp  of  Burns’s 
hand,  to  drink  whisky  with  John  Wilson,  to  pat 
Scott's  dogs,  to  go  to  the  theatre  with  Lamb,  to 
listen  to  Disraeli  the  elder’s  anecdotes,  to  look 
on  the  lakes  of  Westmoreland  at  the  side  of 
Wordsworth,  and  to  ride  through  " our  village” 
in  Miss  Mitford's  pony  chaise  I 

The  first  time  I saw  an  author  was  an  epoch. 
It  was  in  a church.  Some  one  whispered,  just 
as  the  sermon  began,  that  a lady  in  the  next 
pew  was  the  writer  of  a moral  tale  then  rated 
high  in  my  little  circle.  I did  nothing  the  rest 
of  the  service  but  watch  and  speculate  upon 
this,  to  me,  wonderful  personage.  I was  dis- 
appointed at  her  everyday  look  and  attire ; 
there  was  no  fine  frenzy  in  eye  or  gesture ; 
there  she  sat,  for  all  the  world  like  any  other 
lady — mild,  quiet,  and  attentive.  I was  some- 
what consoled  by  noting  the  extreme  paleness 
of  her  complexion,  and  a kind  of  abstraction  in 
her  gaze.  Her  habiliments  were  dark  and  fad- 
ed ; in  fact,  as  I afterward  discovered,  she  was 
poor,  and  her  book  had  been  printed  by  sub- 
scription. Thenceforth,  for  a long  time,  I im- 
agined all  female  authors  were  dressed  in  black, 
looked  pensive,  and  had  no  color.  This  illu- 
sion, however,  was  banished,  some  years  later, 
when  I was  taken  to  a literary  soirte  where  all 
the  female  authors  were  fat,  dressed  in  a vari- 
ety of  colors,  and,  instead  of  being  melancholy, 
had  an  overwhelming  vivacity  that  made  me 
realize ‘how  the  type  had  changed.  By  degrees 
I became  enlightened,  and  my  authormania 
cooled.  In  the  first  place,  I was  shocked  by  see- 
ing a pathetic  writer,  whose  universal  tribute 
was  tears,  in  a flashy  vest ; then  I encountered 
a psychologist,  whose  forte  was  sublimity,  en- 
acting the  part  of  a mendicant ; it  was  my  mis- 
fortune to  conduct  a bard,  whose  highly  imag- 
inative strain  had  often  roused  my  aspirations, 
home  from  a party  in  a state  of  inebriety ; one 
author  I was  prepared  to  love  turned  out  a dis- 
agreeable egotist ; another  wearied  me  by  the 
exactions  of  his  vanity ; a third  repelled  by  in- 
tense affectation,  and  a fourth  by  the  bitter- 
ness of  his  comments;  one,  who  had  written 
only  the  most  refined  sentiment,  proved,  upon 
acquaintance,  an  acute  Yankee ; one  who  had 
sung  the  beauty  of  nature  I found  to  be  an 
inveterate  dandy;  and  another,  whose  ex- 
pressed ideas  betokened  excess  of  delicacy, 
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grossly  violated  the  ordinary  instincts  of  gentle 
blood.  . 

On  one  of  my  earliest  visits  to the 

illusive  charm  attached  to  the  idea  of  a female 
author  became,  indeed,  changed  to  a horror 
from  which  I have  never  wholly  recovered.  I 
was  requested  to  escort  a lady  to  what  I under- 
stood was  an  ordinary  social  gathering.  After 
entering  a rather  small  and  somewhat  obscure 
drawing-room,  salnting  the  hostess  and  taking 
the  proffered  seat,  I was  s track  with  the  formal 
arrangement  of  the  company.  They  formed 
an  unbroken  row  along  the  walls  of  the  room, 
except  at  one  end,  at  which  stood  a table  sur- 
mounted by  an  astral  lamp ; and  in  an  arm- 
chair beside  it,  in  a studied  attitude  like  one 
postd  for  a daguerreotype,  sat  a woman  of  mas- 
culine proportions,  coarse  features,  and  hair  be- 
tween yellow  and  red,  which  fell  in  unkempt 
masses  down  each  side  of  her  broad  face.  She 
was  clad  in  white  muslin  of  an  antiquated  fash- 
ion. I noticed  that  the  guests  cast  looks,  part- 
ly of  curiosity,  partly  of  uneasiness,  upon  this 
Herculean  female,  who  rolled  her  eyes  occasion- 
ally, and  smiled  on  ns  all  with  a kind  of  com- 
placent pity.  I ventured,  amidst  the  silence,  to 
ask  my  neighbor  the  name  of  the  gigantic  un- 
known. She  appeared  extremely  surprised  at 
the  very  natural  question.  “Why,  don’t  you 
know?  We’re  invited  here  to  meet  her,  and, 
I assure  you,  it  is  a rare  privilege.  That  is 
Mrs.  Jones,  the  celebrated  author  of  the  Affi- 
anced One  1* ” At  this  moment  a brisk  little 
woman  in  the  corner,  with  accents  slightly  trem- 
ulous, and  a manner  intended  to  be  very  non- 
chalant, broke  the  uncomfortable  hush  of  the 
room.  “My  dear  Mrs.  Jones,”  said  she,  “as 
one  of  your  earliest  and  most  fervent  admirers, 
allow  me  to  inquire  if  your  health  does  not  Buf- 
fer from  the  intense  state  of  feeling  in  which 
you  evidently  write  ?”  The  Amazonian  novel- 
ist sighed — it  was  funny  to  see  that  operation 
on  so  large  a scale — and  then,  in  a voice  so  like 
the  rougher  sex  that  I began  to  think  she  was 
a man  in  disguise,  replied:  “When  I reach 
the  catastrophe  of  my  stories  it  is  not  uncom- 
mon for  me  to  faint  dead  away ; and,  as  I al- 
ways write  in  a room  by  myself,  it  has  happened 
more  than  once  that  I have  been  found  stretched, 
miserable  And  cold,  on  the  door,  with  a pen 
grasped  in  my  fingers  and  the  carpet  littered 
with  manuscript  blotted  with  tears !”  The  Sid- 
donian  pathos  of  this  announcement  sent  a thrill 
round  the  circle ; glances  of  admiration  and  pity 
were  thrown  upon  the  self-immolated  victim  at 
the  shrine  of  letters,  and  other  inquiries  were 
adventured,  which  elicited  equally  impressive 
replies,  until  the  psychological  throes  of  author- 
ship—particularly  in  the  female  gender — as- 
sumed the  aspect  of  an  experience  combined  of 
epilepsy  and  nightmare.  The  tragic  egotism 
of  these  revelations  at  length  overcame  my  pa- 
tience ; and,  leaving  my  fair  companion  to  ai» 
other’s  escort,  1 slipped  out  of  the  room.  A 
thunder-storm  had  arisen ; the  rain  was  pouring 
down  in  torrents;  upon  the  door-stepe  I en- 


countered a very  pale,  thin,  little  man,  with  an 
umbrella  under  his  arm  and  a pair  of  overshoes 
in  his  hands.  As  I passed  he  addressed  me  in 
a very  meek  and  frightened  voice — “Please, 
Sir,  is  there  a party  here  ?”  M Yes.”  “ Please, 
Sir,  is  the  celebrated  Mrs.  Jones  here  ?”  “ Yes.” 
“Please,  Sir,  do  you  think  I could  step  into  the 
entry?  Pm  Mr.  Jones!” 

Hastening  to  my  lodgings  in  another  metrop- 
olis at  twilight,  I passed  a dwarf  standing  on  a 
threshold,  who  leaped  down  and  caught  me  by 
the  arm,  eagerly  pronouncing  my  name,  and 
requesting  a moment's  interview.  He  led  the 
way  to  a little  room  lighted  by  a single  candle, 
closed  the  door,  and,  with  a quivering  impa- 
tience of  gesture,  introduced  himself.  I remem- 
bered his  name  at  once.  He  was  the  author 
of  a feeble  imitation  of  Pope.  I never  beheld 
such  an  ogre.  His  little  green  eyes,  ape-like 
limbs,  and  expression  indicative  of  sensitiveness 
and  conceit,  in  that  lone  and  dusky  cabinet 
were  appalling.  From  a cupboard  he  took  down 
what  I supposed  to  be  a ledger,  and,  placing  it 
on  the  table,  gave  an  emphatic  slap  to  the  worn 
brown  cover.  “There,”  said  he,  “is  garnered 
the  labor  of  years.  I have  heard  of  your  en- 
thnsiasm  for  authors,  and  I will  read  you  spec- 
imens of  a poem  destined  to  see  the  light  a 
twelve-month  hence.  Listen!”  It  was  an  epic 
in  blank-verse— dreary,  monotonous,  and  ver- 
bose. His  recitation  was  like  the  refrain  of  a 
ball-frog ; it  grated  on  the  ear  and  made  the 
nerves  shrink.  The  candle  burned  thick ; the 
air  Beemed  mephitic,  and,  in  a little  while,  I was 
oppressed  and  fevered  as  by  a glamour  cast  over 
my  brain ; I looked  toward  the  door  and  moved 
uneasily;  the  green  eye  was  cast  fiercely  up 
from  the  page,  and  thq  tone  of  the  deformed 
became  malicious.  I had  heard  of  his  vindic- 
tive spirit,  and  felt  as  if  in  the  cave  of  an  imp, 
spell-bound  and  helpless.  The  complacent 
hardihood  with  which  he  read  on  made  me  in- 
wardly frantic.  I thought  of  the  fair  being  who 
waited  for  me  at  a neighboring  fireside,  of  the 
free  air  I had  quitted,  and  I writhed  under  the 
infliction.  * Hours  passed ; a numb,  half-un- 
conscious sense  of  misery  stole  over  me,  and 
still  the  little  demon  glared  and  spouted. 
“ Words,  words,  words” — how  detestable  seem- 
ed they  then  1 At  last,  in  a fit  of  desperation, 
I clapped  my  hand  to  my  forehead,  and  mur- 
muring something  abont  a congestive  tendency, 
sprang  up,  ran  through  the  hall  and  oat  the 
door,  and  looking  back,  after  hurrying  on  a few 
yards,  beheld  the  dwarf,  with  his  enormous- book 
clasped  to  his  heart,  gazing  after  me  with  the 
implacable  look  of  a disappointed  savage. 

Literature  is  no  more  regulated  by  accident 
than  nature ; lucky  hits  and  the  tricks  of  pen- 
craft are  as  temporary  as  all  other  artificial  ex- 
pedients. The  authors  truly  remembered  and 
loved  are  men  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term ; the 
human,  the  individual  informs  and  stamps  their 
books  with  an  image  or  an  effluence  not  bora, 
of  will  or  mere  ingenuity,  but  emanating  from 
the  soul ; and  this  is  the  quality  that  endears- 
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and  perpetuates  their  fame.  Hence  Goldsmith 
is  beloved,  Milton  reverenced,  and  the  grave  of 
Bums  a “Mecca  of  the  mind.”  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  last  century  there  appeared 
in  the  London  Gazette  the  offer  of  a reward  of 
fifty  pounds  for  the  discovery  of  a certain  person 
thus  described : “A  middle-sized,  spare  man, 
about  forty  years  of  age,  of  a brown  complexion 
and  dark  brown  hair,  though  he  wears  a wig, 
having  a hooked  nose,  a sharp  chin,  gray  eyes, 
and  a large  mole  near  his  mouth.”  This  was 
Daniel  De  Foe,  the  victim  of  partisan  injustice, 
for  whose  rights  every  school-boy  would  fight 
now,  out  of  sheer  gratitude  to  the  author  of 
“Robinson  Crusoe.”  Let  the  writers  who  de- 
base authorship  into  a perversion  of  history,  a 
sickly  medium  for  egotistical  rhetoric,  a gross 
theft  of  antecedent  labors,  a base  vehicle  for 
spite,  or  a mechanical  knack  of  book-making, 
realize  that  they  are  foredoomed  to  contempt, 
and  that  character  is  as  little  disguised  by  types 
as  by  costume.  The  genuine  author  is  recog- 
nized at  once ; his  integrity  is  self-evident. 

It  was  sunset  on  the  Amo ; far  down  the  river, 
over  mountain  ranges  where  snow  yet  lingered, 
a warm  tint,  half  rose  and  half  amethyst,  glowed 
along  the  horizon ; beside  the  low  parapet  that 
bordered  the  street,  people  were  loitering  back 
from  their  afternoon  promenade  at  the  Cascine ; 
here  a priest,  there  a soldier,  now  an  English- 
man on  horseback  and  then  a bearded  artist, 
sometimes  an  oval-faced  contadina,  the  broad 
brim  of  whose  finely-woven  straw  hat  flapped 
over  eyes  of  mellow  jet,  and  again  a trig  nurse 
with  Saxon  ringlets  dragging  a petulant  urchin 
along ; and  over  all  these  groups  and  figures  was 
shed  the  beautiful  smile  of  parting  day,  and  by 
them,  under  graceful  bridges,  flowed  the  turbid 
stream,  its  volume  doubled  by  the  spring  fresh- 
ets. I surveyed  the  panorama  from  an  over- 
hanging balcony,  where  I stood  awaiting  the  ap- 
pearance of  a friend  upon  whom  I had  called. 
Hearing  a movement  behind,  I stepped  back  into 
the  salon , and  found  a middle-aged  gentleman 
seated  on  a divan  near  the  window.  We  ex- 
changed salutations  and  began  to  converse.  He 
alluded  in  unexceptionable  English  to  the  beauty 
of  the  hour.  “ I come  here  from  Geneva,”  he 
said.  “ There  I work ; in  Italy  I recreate ; and 
it  is  wonderful  how  this  country  ministers  to  in- 
tellectual repose,  even  by  the  very  associations 
it  excites.  We  feel  a dream-like  relation  with 
the  past,  and  enter  readily,  for  a time,  into  the 
doles  far  niente  spirit  of  the  people ; and  then  re- 
turn to  task-work  invigorated  and  with  new  zest” 
There  was  a bland,  self-possessed,  and  paternal 
look  about  this  chance  acquaintance  that  in- 
sensibly won  my  confidence  and  respect.  He 
was  the  image  of  a wise  and  serene  maturity. 
His  ample  brow,  his  strong  physique,  his  affable 
manner  and  kindly  eye,  suggested  experience, 
intelligence,  and  benignity.  I was  certain  that 
he  was  a philosopher  of  some  kind,  and  fancied 
him  an  optimist ; but  the  utter  absence  of  pre- 
tension and  the  simple  candor  of  his  address 
gave  no  hint  of  a man  of  renown.  Accordingly 


I soon  found  myself  engaged  in  a most  pleasant, 
and,  to  me,  instructive  colloquy.  Following  up 
the  hint  he  had  thrown  out,  I spoke  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  combining  mental  toil  with  health — re- 
verting in  my  own  mind  to  our  American  race 
of  scholars,  a majority  of  whom  are  confirmed 
invalids.  “ Ah !”  said  he,  “there  is  vast  error 
on  this  subject.  Be  assured  that  we  were  in- 
tended for  intellectual  labor,  and  that  there  is  a 
way  of  making  it  subservient  to  health.  I will 
tell  you  a few  rules  founded  on  experience : Vary 
the  kind  of  work — let  it  be  research  one  hour, 
meditation  another,  collation  to-day  and  revision 
to-morrow ; do  this  on  system ; give  the  first  part 
of  the  day  to  the  hardest  study,  the  afternoon  to 
exercise,  and  the  evening  to  social  intercourse ; 
let  the  mind  be  tasked  when  the  brain  is  most 
vigorous,  that  is  after  sleep,  and  woo  the  latter 
blessing  not  in  the  feverish  hour  of  thought  and 
emotion,  but  after  the  gentle  exercise  of  the 
mind  which  comes  from  pastime  and  friendli- 
ness.” I looked  at  the  hale,  contented  face  of 
the  speaker,  about  whom  no  sign  of  nervous  ir- 
ritability or  exhaustion  was  discoverable,  and 
asked  myself  what  experience  of  mental  toil 
could  have  led  him  to  such  inferences.  He 
looked  like  a temperate  country  gentleman,  or 
unambitious  and  well-to-do  citizen.  He  then 
spoke  of  the  changes  he  observed  upon  each 
successive  visit  to  Italy,  of  the  climate  of  Switz- 
erland, and  the  society  of  Geneva ; then  he  re- 
ferred to  America,  divining  at  once  that  it  was 
my  country,  and  exhibiting  entire  familiarity 
with  all  that  had  been  accomplished  there  in 
literature.  He  betrayed  a keen  sense  of  enjoy- 
ment, recognized  a genial  influence  in  the  scene 
before  us,  and  gradually  infected  me  with  that 
agreeable  feeling  only  to  be  derived  from  what 
poor  Cowper  used  to  call  “comfortable  people.” 
I led  him  to  speak  of  his  own  method  of  life, 
which  was  one  of  the  most  philosophical  order. 
He  considered  occasional  travel  and  prudent 
habits  the  best  hygiene  for  a man  of  sedentary 
pursuits ; and  the  great  secret  both  of  health 
and  successful  industry  the  absolute  yielding 
up  of  one's  consciousness  to  the  business  and 
the  diversion  of  the  hour — never  permitting  the 
one  to  infringe,  in  the  least  degree,  upon  the 
other.  I felt  an  instinctive  respect  toward  him, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  entirely  at  home  in  his 
company ; the  gentleman  and  the  scholar  ap- 
peared to  me  admirably  fused  in,  without  over- 
laying the  man.  'Presently  the  friend  we  mu- 
tually expected  came  in  and  introduced  me  to 
Sismondi.  I was  fresh  from  his  “Italian  Re- 
publics” and  “Literature  of  the  South  of  Eu- 
rope,” and  he  realized  my  ideal  of  a humane 
and  earnest  historian. 

Quite  in  contrast  with  this  tranquil  and  ro- 
bust votary  of  letters  was  the  appearance  and 
manner  of  Silvio  Pellico.  No  one  who  has  ever 
read  the  chronicle  of  his  imprisonments  can  for- 
get the  gentle  and  aspiring  nature  just  bloom- 
ing into  poetic  development  which,  by  the  re- 
lentless fiat  of  Austrian  tyranny,  was  cut  off  in 
a moment  from  home,  intelligent  Companion- 
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ship,  and  graceful  activity,  and  subjected  to  the 
loneliness,  privation,  and  torments  of  long  and 
solitary  confinement ; nor  is  the  spirit  in  which 
he  met  the  bitter  reverse  less  memorable  than 
its  tragic  detail,  recorded  with  so  much  simplic- 
ity, and  borne  with  such  loving  faith.  When  I 
arrived  in  Turin  he  was  still  an  object  of  espi- 
onage,and  it  was  needful  to  seek  him  with  cau- 
tion. Agreeably  to  instructions  previously  re- 
ceived, I went  to  a cafe  near  the  Strada  Al- 
fieri,  just  at  nightfall,  and  watched  for  the  ar- 
rival of  an  abbe  remarkable  for  his  manly  beau- 
ty. I handed  him  the  card  of  a mutual  friend, 
and  made  known  my  wishes.  The  next  day 
he  conducted  me  through  several  arcades,  and 
by  many  a group  of  noble-looking  Piedmont- 
ese soldiers,  to  a gateway,  thence  up  a long 
flight  of  steps  to  a door,  at  which  he  gave  a 
significant  knock.  In  a few  moments  it  was 
quietly  opened ; he  whispered  to  the  old  servo, 
and  we  tarried  in  an  ante-chamber  until  a di- 
minutive figure  in  black  appeared,  who  received 
me  awith  a pensive  kindliness  that,  to  one  ac- 
quainted with  Le  Mie  Prigioni , was  fraught  with 
pathos.  I beheld  in  the  pallor  of  that  mild  face 
and  expanded  brow,  and  the  purblind  eyes,  the 
blight  of  a dungeon.  His  manner  was  subdued 
and  nervous,  and  his  very  tones  melancholy.  I 
was  unprepared  to  find,  after  years  of  liberty, 
the  effects  of  his  experience  so  visible,  and  felt 
almost  guilty  of  profane  curiosity  in  having  thus 
intruded  upon  his  cherished  seclusion.  I had 
known  other  victims  of  the  same  infernal  tyr- 
anny, but  they  were  men  of  sterner  mould,  who 
had  resisted  their  cruel  fate  by  the  force  of  will 
rather  than  the  patience  of  resignation.  Pelli- 
co’s  very  delicacy  of  organization  barbed  the  ar- 
rows of  persecution ; and  when  at  length  he  was 
released,  loneliness,  hope  deferred,  and  mental 
torture  had  crushed  the  energy  of  his  nature. 
The  sweetness  of  his  autobiography  was  but  the 
fragrance  of  the  trampled  flower — too  unelastic 
ever  again  to  rise  up  in  its  early  beauty.  A 
smile  lighted  up  his  brooding  expression  when 
I told  him  of  the  deep  sympathy  his  book  had 
excited  in  America,  and  he  grasped  my  hand 
with  momentary  ardor ; but  the  man  too  plain- 
ly reflected  the  martyr.  The  stifling  air  he 
breathed  under  the  leads  of  Venice,  and  the 
damps  of  his  Spielberg  cell,  seemed  yet  to  weigh 
upon  his  soul ; no  glimmer  of  the  patriotic  fire 
which  beams  from  Francesca  de  Rimini,  no  ray 
of  the  vivacious  observation  that  beguiled  his 
solitude  and  quickened  his  pen,  redeemed  the 
hopeless  air  of  the  captive  poet ; the  shadow  of 
the  power  he  had  braved  yet  lay  on  his  form 
and  face ; and  only  the  solace  of  filial  love  and 
the  consolations  of  religion  gave  hope  to  his  ex- 
istence. 

That  is  but  a vulgar  idea  of  authorship  which 
estimates  its  worth  by  the  caprices  of  fashion 
or  the  prestige  of  immediate  success.  Like  art 
its  value  is  intrinsic.  There  are  books,  as  there 
are  pictures,  which  do  not  catch  the  thoughtless 
eye  and  yet  are  the  gems  of  the  virtuoso,  the 
oracles  of  the  philosopher,  and  the  consolations 


of  the  poet.  We  love  authors,  as  we  love  in- 
dividuals, according  to  our  latent  affinities ; and 
the  extent  of  the  popular  appreciation  is  no 
more  a standard  to  us  than  the  world’s  estimate 
of  our  friend,  whose  nature  we  have  tested  by 
faithful  companionship  and  sympathetic  inter- 
course. He  who  has  not  the  mental  independ- 
ence to  be  loyal  to  his  own  intellectual  bene- 
factors, is  as  much  a heathen  as  one  who  re- 
pudiates his  natural  kin.  Indeed,  an  honest 
soul  clings  more  tenaciously  to  neglected  merit 
in  authors  as  in  men ; there  is  a chivalry  of 
taste  as  of  manners.  Doubtless  Lamb’s  zest  for 
the  old  English  dramatists,  Addison’s  admira- 
tion of  Milton's  poetry,  and  Carlyle’s  devotion 
to  Goethe  were  all  the  more  earnest  and  keen 
because  they  were  ignored  by  their  neighbors. 
In  the  library  an  original  mind  is  conscious  of 
special  and  comparatively  obscure  friends,  as 
the  lover  of  nature  has  his  pet  flower  and  the 
lover  of  art  his  favorite  old  master.  It  is  well 
to  obey  these  decided  idiosyncrasies.  They 
point,  like  the  divining  rod,  to  hidden  streams 
peculiarly  adapted  to  our  refreshment.  Napo- 
leon was  fond  of  Ossian,  Paul  Jones  of  Thom- 
son’s Seasons;  I knew  an  old  merchant  that 
read  no  book  except  Boswell’s  Johnson,  and  a 
black  and  humpbacked  cook  whose  only  imag- 
inative feast  was  the  Arabian  Nights. 

Yet  no  one  really  can  love  authors  as  a class, 
without  a catholic  taste.  If  thus  equipped,  how 
inexhaustible  the  field ! He  is  independent  of 
the  world.  Is  he  retrospective  in  mood  ? Plu- 
tarch will  array  before  him  a procession  of  heroes 
and  sages.  Does  he  yearn  for  conviviality? 
Fielding  will  take  him  to  a jolly  tavern.  Is  he 
eager  for  intellectual  communion?  Landor  is 
at  hand  with  a choice  of  “imaginary  conversa- 
tions.” Would  he  exercise  causality  ? Bishop 
Butler  will  put  to  the  test  his  power  of  reason- 
ing. Is  he  in  need  of  a little  gossip  by  way  of 
recreation?  Horace  Walpole  will  amuse  by  the 
hour.  Is  the  society  of  a sensible  woman 
wanted?  Call  in  Maria  Edgeworth  or  Jane 
Austin.  Is  the  bitterness  of  a jilted  lover  in 
his  heart?  “Locksley  HaH”  will  relieve  it. 
Would  he  stroll  in  the  forest?  Evelyn  or  Bryant 
will  take  him  there  in  a moment.  By  the 
sea-shore?  Crabbe.and  Byron  are  sympathetic 
guides.  Are  his  thoughts  comprehensive  and 
inclined  for  the  generalities  of  literature  ? Open 
De  Stael  or  Hallam. 

It  is  a new  and  glorious  era  in  our  experience 
of  books  when  the  vital  significance  of  author- 
ship is  heartily  realized ; dilletantism,  excusa- 
ble to  the  novitiate,  gives  place  to  the  worship 
of  truth ; to  write  for  the  mere  sake  of  writing, 
to  amuse  with  the  pen,  becomes  in  our  estima- 
tion what  it  is — a thing  of  less  interest  than  the 
most  simple  and  familiar  phenomena  of  nature ; 
as  life  reveals  itself,  and  character  matures,  we 
long  above  all  for  reality,  we  perceive  that 
growth  is  our  welfare,  and  that  earnestness, 
faith,  and  new  truth  the  only  joy  of  a manly 
intellect.  Then  we  read  to  nerve  our  moral 
energies,  to  extend  the  scope  of  perception,  and 
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to  deepen  the  experience  of  the  soul : the  but* 
terflies  of  literature  allure  no  longer,  the  imita- 
tors we  pass  by,  but  the  deep  thinkers,  the 
original,  the  brave,  lead  us  on  to  explore,  ana* 
lyze,  and  conquer.  “ Literature,”  says  Schle* 
gel,  “ according  to  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  pur- 
sued, is  an  infamy,  a pastime,  a dry  labor,  a 
handicraft,  an  art,  a science,  a virtue;”  and 
this  diversity  is  true,  not  only  of  authors  in 
general,  but  sometimes  of  the  same  individual. 
Many  a poet  whose  early  utterance  was  inspired, 
has  degenerated  into  a hack,  a trucks  ter,  and  a 
mercenary  penman ; and  many  a youthful  dab- 
bler in  letters  by  some  deep  experience  has 
been  matured  into  the  bold  advocate  or  heroic 
pioneer  in  the  world  of  thought. 

At  this  moment  our  vernacular  is  the  only 
tongue  in  which  men  can  express  themselves 
fearlessly;  it  appropriately  enshrines  the  litera- 
ture of  freedom.  We  seldom  realize  this  noble 
distinction  of  the  English  language.  I was 
half-asleep,  one  afternoon,  in  the  cabin  of  a 
steamer  in  the  Bay  of  Naples,  when  suddenly 
the  violent  pitching  of  the  vessel  ceased,  and  I 
hastened  on  deck  to  learn  the  reason  of  the 
change,  and  found,  to  my  surprise,  that  we 
were  returning  into  the  harbor,  the  captain 
having  decided  that  it  was  too  great  a risk  to 
venture  to  sea  in  such  a gale.  Pleasant  as  was 
the  transition  from  tossing  waves  to  smooth 
water,  every  traveler  in  that  region  who  has 
gone  through  the  business  of  a departure — the 
passport  signatures,  the  tussle  with  porters, 
drivers,  and  boatmen,  the  leave-takings,  pack- 
in  gs-up,  disections  at  post-office  and  banker’s, 
an  embarkation  in  the  midBt  of  cries,  rushings 
to  and  fro,  disputes  for  gratuities,  beggars, 
missing  baggage,  attempts  to  secure  a berth, 
wringing  of  hands,  waving  of  handkerchiefs, 
and,  it  may  be,  embraces  at  parting — every 
traveler  cognizant  of  this  experience,  will  un- 
derstand how  vexatious  it  was,  within  an  hour 
after  this  tantalizing  process,  to  find  one’s  self, 
in  traveling  costume,  once  more  in  the  city,  for 
the  afternoon,  with  no  lodging,  no  appointment, 
and  no  sight-seeing  to  do.  I was  not  long  in 
resolving  to  visit  once  more  my  old  dining- 
place  the  Corona  d i Ferro . At  the  opposite 
table  to  that  at  which  I was  seated  appeared  a 
handsome  young  man  with  a dark,  intelligent 
eye,  and  a bearing  indicative  of  spirit  and 
courtesy.  Seeing  me  hesitate  over  the  carte, 
he  suggested  & dish  which  had  proved  molto 
buono  that  day,  and  having  followed  the  kindly 
counsel  we  engaged  in  a desultory  chat  about 
the  weather,  the  Opera,  the  last  news  from 
France,  etc.,  and  by  the  time  dessert  came  on, 
had  established  quite  a pleasant  understanding ; 
at  length  he  made  an  inquiry  based  upon  the 
idea  that  he  was  addressing  an  Englishman. 
I corrected  the  error,  and  his  politeness  at  once 
warmed  into  enthusiasm  at  the  discovery  that 
he  was  talking  with  an  American.  After  din- 
ner he  invited  me  to  his  apartments.  I found 
the  sitting-room  adorned  with  pictures  and  lit- 
tered with  books.  Having  ordered  coffee,  we 


were  soon  engaged  in  a serious  discussion  of 
literary  subjects,  in  which  my  new  friend  proved 
a tasteful  votary.  He  wished  for  a definite 
statement  as  to  the  extent  of  the  liberty  of 
the  press  in  the  United  States.  I explained 
it;  and  he  became  highly  excited,  paced  the 
room,  quoted  Alfieri,  sighed,  pressed  his  brow, 
and  at  length  flung  himself  into  a chair,  de- 
claring that,  if  it  were  not  for  kindred  who  had 
claims  upon  him,  he  would  emigrate  at  once  to 
America.  To  account  for  his  feelings  he  showed 
me  a pile  of  MSS.  the  publication  of  which 
had  been  prohibited  by  the  government  censors 
on  account  of  their  liberal  sentiment.  He  then 
exhibited  several  beautiful  poems  founded  on 
scientific  truths,  yet  mystically  involving  great 
and  humane  principles — a ruse  he  had  been 
compelled  to  resort  to  in  order  to  express  pub- 
licly his  opinions.  As  I recognized  the  evi- 
dences of  genius,  watched  his  chafed  mood,  and 
noted  his  manly  spirit,  I felt  deeply  the  crush- 
ing influence  of  despotism  upon  authorship,  and 
realized  the  natural  antagonism  between  foots 
and  kings. 

There  is  no  greater  fallacy  than  that  involved 
in  the  notion  of  an  essential  diversity  between 
an  author  and  his  books : professed  opinions  do 
not  reveal  the  truth  of  character,  but  uncon- 
scious phases  of  style,  habits  of  thought,  and 
tones  of  expression,  like  what  is  called  natural 
language,  make  us  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  man.  Is  not  Jeremy  Taylor’s  religious  sen- 
timent manifest  in  the  very  method  of  his  utter- 
ance? Can  we  not  see  at  a glance  the  improvi- 
dence and  the  fascination  of  Sheridan  in  the 
tenor  of  his  plays  ? Who  would  not  avouch  the 
honesty  of  John  L.  Stephens  after  reading  his 
travels?  What  reverent  heart  is  not  magnet- 
ized by  the  genuineness  of  devotion  in  Watts, 
however  crudely  expressed  ? Is  not  prudence 
signified  in  the  very  style  of  Franklin  ? Are 
we  not  braced  with  the  self-confident  frankness 
of  Cooper  in  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  characters 
of  his  nautical  and  forest  tales  ? Critics  betray 
their  arrogant  temper  under  the  most  courteous 
phrases ; a gentleman  is  still  a gentleman,  and 
a puppy  a puppy  on  paper  as  in  life ; the  sham 
and  the  true  are  equally  discernible  in  print  and 
in  society.  Montaigne  exhibits  his  worldly  wis- 
dom as  plainly  in  his  essays  as  he  ever  did  in 
his  acts.  It  is  not,  therefore,  the  insidious  but 
the  obvious  perils  of  authorship  that  threaten 
the  novice.  Lamentable  is  it  to  see  mediocre 
men  take  up  as  a vocation  either  literature  or 
art,  for  in  both  a certain  amount  of  character 
alone  insures  respectability;  and  this  is  less 
requisite  in  pursuits  that  do  not  so  openly  chal- 
lenge observation. 

One  day  I was  told  a gentleman  had  called 
and  waited  for  me  in  the  drawing-room.  As  I 
entered,  he  was  gazing  from  the  window  in  the 
shadow  of  a damask  curtain,  which  threw  a warm 
tint  upon  as  6trongly  moulded  a face  as  I re- 
membered to  have  seen  in  one  so  young.  His 
forehead  was  compactly  rounded,  his  hair  curly 
and  raven,  and  his  eye  dark  and  luminous.  As 
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1 approached,  he  handed  me  a note  of  introduc- 
tion from  a friend,  refused  the  proffered  seat, 
and  wore  so  earnest  and  grave  an  expression 
that  1 almost  thought  he  was  the  bearer  of  a 
challenge.  “ Sir,1*  he  began,  “I  have  come  to 
you  for  sympathy  in  a great  undertaking.  I 
wish  to  be  cheered  in  a mission,  encouraged  in 
a career,  advised  in  an  experiment  1”  There 
was  a certain  wildness  in  the  manner  of  this 
sententious  address  which  breathed  of  an  ex- 
cited fancy.  1 expressed  a willingness  to  aid 
him  to  the  extent  of  my  humble  ability.  He 
drew  a thick  packet  from  his  coat,  and  pro- 
ceeded: “I  am  a native  of  a little  village  in  a 
neighboring  State.  My  father  is  an  agricultur- 
ist, and  has  endeavored  to  render  me  content 
with  that  lot ; but  there  is  something  here" — and 
he  kid  a large  red  hand  on  his  capacious  breast 
— “ that  rebels  against  the  decree.  I aspire  to 
the  honors  of  literature.  I long  to  ntter  myself 
to  the  world.  Here  is  a tragedy  and  some 
lyrics ; and  I have  come  to  town  to  test  my  for- 
tune as  an  author.**  I saw  that  he  was  an  en- 
thusiast, and  calmly  pointed  out  the  obstacles  to 
success.  He  became  impatient.  1 enkrged  on 
the  healthfulness  and  wisdom  of  a country  life, 
on  the  precarious  subsistence  incident^  pen- 
craft. His  eye  flashed  with  anger.  I urged 
him  to  consider  well  the  risk  he  incurred,  the 
danger  of  failure,  the  advantages  of  a reliable 
vocation,  the  comfort  of  an  independent  though 
secluded  existence.  He  advanced  toward  me 
with  an  indignant  stride.  “ Sir,**  he  exclaimed, 
“I  have  been  misinformed;  you  are  not  the 
man  I took  you  for;  farewell,*  forever!*’  and  he 
rushed  from  the  house.  Six  months  had  elapsed, 
and  I was  sitting  over  a book  in  my  quiet  room 
one  day,  when  a terrific  knock  at  the  door  aroused 
me,  and  an  instant  after  the  stranger  entered 
and  impetuously  grasped  my  hand.  “ Sir,  my 
dear  friend,  I mean,  ” he  said,  “ I have  done 
you  injustice,  and  I have  come  to  apologize. 
For  a month  after  my  former  interview  I passed 
a feverish  novitiate,  hawking  my  manuscripts 
around,  deceived  by  pkusible  members  of  the 
trade,  snubbed  by  managers,  frozen  out  of  the 
sanctums  of  editors,  yawned  at  by  casual  audi- 
ences, baffled  at  every  turn,  until  worn  out, 
mortified  and  despairing,  I went  home.  The 
feel  of  the  turf,  the  breath  of  the  wind,  the 
lowing  of  the  kine,  the  very  scent  of  hay  was 
refreshing.  I thought  over  your  counsel  and 
found  it  true.  I now  farm  the  paternal  acres 
on  shares,  write  verses  during  the  long  winter 
evenings,  lead  the  choir  on  Sundays,  am  to 
marry  the  pride  of  the  village  next  week,  and 
am  here  to  beg  your  pardon,  and  invite  you  to 
my  wedding.” 

The  delectable  quality  of  authorship  is  its 
impersonality.  Consider  a moment  the  privi-  i 
lege  and  the  immunity.  If  we  address  a mul-  j 
titude  or  an  individual,  the  impression  may  be  | 
pleasing  or  wearisome,  but  courtesy  requires 
that  it  be  endured  with  equanimity.  A book  is 
unobtrusive,  silent,  objective.  It  can  be  taken 
up  or  let  alone.  In  it,  if  genuine,  there  is  a 


thought  that  craves  hospitality  to  be  caught  in 
a favorable  mood  as  the  fallow  hillock  receives 
the  seed  borne  on  the  vagrant  wind.  It  may 
take  root,  and  the  originator  thereof  has  uncon- 
scously  given  birth  to  an  undying  impulse  or 
yielded  spiritual  refreshment.  The  whole  pro- 
cess is  like  that  of  nature,  unostentatious,  be- 
nign, and  of  inestimable  benefit ; and  yet  how 
latent,  beyond  observation,  secreted  in  con- 
sciousness ! All  power  of  expression,  whether 
by  means  of  pen,  color,  or  chisel — all  artistic 
development  is  but  a new  vocabulary  that  re- 
veals character.  The  author  and  the  artist 
differ  from  their  less  gifted  fellows  simply  in 
this — that  they  have  more  language ; the  en- 
dowment does  not  change  their  natures;  if 
come,  artificial,  vain — if  bravo,  truthful,  or  shal- 
low, they  thus  appear  in  books  and  marble  or 
on  canvas,  and  hence  it  is  that  character  is  the 
true  gauge  of  authorship,  and  wins  or  repels  con- 
fidence, respect,  and  love,  in  the  same  propor- 
tion as  do  living  men : u by  their  fruit  shall  ye 
know  them.**  Therefore  authors  themselves 
most  effectually  disenchant  readers.  They  are 
disloyal  to  their  high  mission ; they  compromise 
their  own  ideal,  write  gossip  instead  of  truth, 
describe  themselves  instead  of  nature,  dip  their 
pens  in  the  venom  of  malevolence,  corrupt  their 
style  with  vulgarity,  keep  no  faith  with  aspira- 
tion, truckle  to  power  and  interest,  and  so  bring 
their  vocation  itself  into  merited  disdain. 

How  charming,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  spon- 
taneous bard,  who  sings  from  an  overflowing 
and  musical  nature ! There  is  a court  in  one 
of  the  most  populous  quarters  of  London  which 
rejoices  in  the  name  of  Spring  Gardens  ; doubt- 
less the  spot,  at  one  time,  was  a rural  domain ; 
at  present,  a few  trees  peering  over  a wall,  and 
a retired  and  quaint  look  about  some  of  the 
brick  domiciles  that  line  the  street,  alone  justify 
the  pleasant  name  it  bears.  In  one  of  these 
houses  is  the  office  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Lunacy ; and  there,  one  winter  morning,  I had 
the  satisfaction  of  a brief  tete-a-tite  with  Proc- 
ter. His  plainly  cut  frock-coat,  long  and  black, 
his  white  hair  and  quiet  bearing,  made  him 
appear  a curate  such  as  Goldsmith  portrayed. 
It  is  a curious  vocation  for  a poet — that  of  test- 
ing the  wits  of  people  suspected  of  being  out  of 
their  mind,  and  a painful  one  for  a sensitive 
nature  to  inspect  the  asylums  devoted  to  their 
use.  But  I remembered  that  Procter’s  early 
taste  drew  him  into  intimate  love  and  recogni- 
tion of  the  old  English  dramatists,  whose  natu- 
ral element  was  the  terrible  in  human  passion 
and  woe ; I considered  the  profound  tenderness 
of  his  muse,  and  I felt  that  even  the  tragic 
scenes  it  was  his  duty  to  witness  and  to  study 
were  not  without  a certain  sad  affinity  with 
genius.  Kean  visited  mad-houses  to  perfect 
his  conception  of  Lear,  and  he  who  sings  of 
human  weal  and  sorrow  is  taught  to  deepen 
and  hallow  his  strain  by  the  misery  as  well  as 
the  amenities  of  his  life.  The  heart  of  courtesy, 
the  mood  of  aspiration,  have  not  been  quelled 
in  Procter  by  the  stem  professional  business 
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which  is  his  daily  task.  They  loomed  tip  even 
in  that  dusky  office  and  kept  faith  with  my 
previous  ideal;  but  it  was  especially  in  the 
poet’s  eye  that  I read  the  spirit  of  his  muse; 
ineffably  mild  and  tender  is  its  expression, 
deepening  under  the  influence  of  emotion  like 
the  tremulous  cadence  of  music  that  is  bom  of 
sentiment.  I saw  there  the  soul  that  dictated 
“How  many  summers,  love,  host  thou  been 
mine  ?”  “ Send  down  thy  pitying  angel,  God  !” 
and  so  many  other  lays  of  affection  endeared  to 
all  who  can  appreciate  the  genuine  lyrics  of  the 
heart  identified  with  the  name  of  Barry  Corn- 
wall. 

With  all  its  occasional  disenchantment,  my 
love  of  authors  imparted  a singular  charm  to 
the  experience  of  travel ; the  lapse  of  time  and 
new  localities  united  then  to  revive  the  dreams 
of  youth.  What  a new  grace  the  first  view  of 
the  hills  of  Spain  derived  from  the  memory  of 
Cervantes  and  the  gleanings  in  that  romantic 
field  of  Lockhart  and  Irving ; how  rife  with 
associations  was  the  dreary  night-ride  beyond 
Terracina,  in  the  vicinity  of  Cicero’s  murder ; 
and  what  an  intense  life  awoke  in  desolate 
Ravenna  at  the  sight  of  Dante’s  tomb  1 The 
rustling  of  dry  reeds  in  the  gardens  of  Sallust 
had  an  eloquent  significance;  the  figures  on 
Alfieri's  monument,  in  Santa  Croce,  seemed  to 
breathe  in  the  twilight ; the  rosemary  plucked 
in  Rousseau's  old  garden  at  Montmorency,  had 
a scent  of  fragrant  memory;  in  the  cafes  at 
Yenice,  Goldoni’s  characters  appeared  to  be  talk- 
ing, and  Byron’s  image  floated  on  her  waters 
like  a sculptor’s  dream  ; in  the  Florentine  villa 
Boccacio’s  spirit  lingered;  in  the  Cenci  palace 
Shelley’s  deep  eyes  glistened ; in  the  shade  of 
the  pyramid  of  Cestus  the  muse  of  Keats  scat- 
tered flowers ; on  the  shores  of  Como  hovered 
the  creations  of  Manzoni,  and  a cliff  in  Brittany 
rose  like  a cenotaph  to  Chateaubriand ; while 
the  cadence  of  Virgil’s  line  chimed  with  the 
lapsing  wave  on  the  beach  at  Naples.  I thought 
at  Lausanne  of  Gibbon’s  last  touch  to  the  u Rise 
and  Fall"  and  his  reverie  that  night,  sought 
the  tablet  that  covers  Famel’s  dust  at  Ches- 
ter, craved  Montgomery’s  blessing  at  Sheffield, 
looked  for  Sterne’s  monk  at  Calais,  and  beheld 
the  crown  on  Tasso’s  cold  temples  beneath  the 
cypresses  of  St,  Onofrio.  De  Foe  lighted  up 
gloomy  Cripplegate,  Addison  walked  in  the 
groves  of  Oxford,  Johnson  threaded  the  crowd 
in  Fleet  Street,  and  Milton’s  touch  seemed  to 
wake  the  organ-keys  of  St  Giles.  But  it  is  not 
requisite  to  wander  from  home  for  such  experi- 
ences. 

It  was  a delicious  morning  in  June.  I had 
passed  the  previous  night  at  a village  on  the 
Hudson;  a violent  thunder-storm  just  before 
dawn  had  laid  the  dust,  freshened  the  leaves, 
and  purified  as  well  as  cooled  the  sultry  air. 
Attracted  by  the  sweet  breath  and  vivid  tints  of 
the  landscape,  I determined  to  walk  to  a steam- 
boat-landing four  miles  off,  and  on  my  way  make 
a long-meditated  visit  to  Sunnyside.  Taking 
an  umbrageous  path  that  wound  through  a 


shady  lane,  I sauntered  along,  sometimes  in 
view  of  the  crystal  expanse  of  Tappan  Zee, 
sometimes  catching  a glimpse  of  the  hoaiy  and 
tufted  Palisades,  and  again  pausing  under  a 
majestic  elm  on  whose  pendent  spray  a yellow- 
bird  chirped  and  swung,  or  from  whose  dense 
green  canopy  a locust  trilled  its  drowsy  note. 
The  breeze  was  scented  with  clover  and  wood- 
bine ; sleek  cattle  grazed  in  the  meadows ; am- 
ber clouds  flecked  a heaven  of  azure ; fields  of 
grain  waved  like  a shoreless  lake  of  plumes ; the 
maize  stood  thick  and  tasseled ; the  lofty  chest- 
nuts shook  their  feathery  bloom  ; now  and  then 
a solitary  crow  hovered  above  or  a brown  robin 
hopped  cheerily  by  the  wayside.  It  was  one  of 
those  clear,  serene,  luxurious  days  of  early  sum- 
mer which,  in  our  capricious  climate,  occasion- 
ally unite  the  gorgeous  hues  of  the  Orient  with 
the  balm  and  the  softness  of  Italy;  pearly  out- 
lines stretched  along  the  hills,  the  broad  river 
gleamed  in  sunshine,  and  every  shade  of  emerald 
flashed  or  deepened  over  the  wide  groves  and 
teeming  farms.  As  I drew  near  to  Irving’s 
cottage  the  bees  were  contentedly  humming 
round  the  locusts,  and  the  ivy-leaves  that  clus- 
tered thickly  about  the  old  gables  were  dripping 
with  the  tears  of  night;  every  bugle  of  the 
honey-suckle  was  a delicate  censer,  and  the  turf 
and  hedge  wore  their  brightest  colors ; even  the 
old  weather-cock,  trophy  of  an  ancient  colonial 
Stadt-house,  dazzled  the  eye  as  it  caught  the 
lateral  rays  of  the  6un ; the  fowls  strutted  about 
with  unwonted  complacency,  and  the  house-dog 
bounded  through  the  beaded  grass  as  if  exhila- 
rated by  the  scene.  On  the  veranda  that  over- 
looks the  river,  from  which  it  is  divided  by  a 
little  grove,  sat  our  favorite  author,  with  a book 
on  his  knee,  the  embodiment  of  thoughtful  con- 
tent. His  home  looked  the  symbol  of  his  genius, 
and  his  expression  the  reflex  of  his  life.  They 
harmonized  with  a rare  completeness,  and  ful- 
filled to  the  heart  the  picture  which  imagination 
had  drawn.  Here  was  no  castle  in  the  air,  but 
a realized  day-dream.  Sleepy  Hollow  was  at 
hand;  an  English  cottage  like  that  to  which 
poor  Leslie  brought  his  angel  wife,  a Dutch 
roof  such  as  covered  Van  Tassell’s  memorable 
feast,  the  stream  up  which  floated  the  incorrigi- 
ble Dolph,  the  mountain  range  whose  echoes 
resounded  with  the  mysterious  bowls,  and  where 
Rip  took  his  long  nap — all  identified  with  the 
author’s  virgin  fame — gave  the  vital  interest  of 
charming  association  to  the  silent  grace  of  na- 
ture ; and,  above  all,  the  originator  of  the  spell 
was  there,  as  genial,  humorous,  and  imaginative 
as  if  he  had  never  wandered  from  the  primal 
haunts  of  his  childhood  and  his  fame.  That  he 
had  done  so,  and  to  good  purpose,  however,  was 
evident  in  his  conversation.  News  had  just  ar- 
rived of  a new  French  4me ute,  and  that  led  us 
to  speak  of  the  first  Revolution ; and  Irving  gave 
some  impressive  reminiscences  of  his  visits  to 
the  localities  of  Paris  which  are  identified  with 
those  scenes  of  violence  and  blood.  He  re- 
curred to  them  with  keen  sensibility  and  in 
graphic  details.  It  was  a delightfhl  surprise 
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thus  to  commune  with  & man  whose  name  was 
associated  with  my  first  conscious  relish  of  na- 
tive authorship,  and  detect  the  same  moral  zest 
and  picturesque  insight  in  his  talk  which  so  long 
ago  had  endeared  his  writings.  I felt  anew  the 
conservative  power  of  a love  of  nature  and  an 
artistic  organization ; they  had  kept  thus  fresh 
the  sympathies  and  thus  enjoyable  the  mind. 
Retirement  was  as  grateful  now  as  when  he 
sought  it  as  a juvenile  dreamer ; the  noble  river 


won  as  fond  a glance  as  when  first  explored  as 
a truant  urchin ; and  the  kindly  spirit  beamed 
as  truly  in  his  smile  as  when  he  mused  in  the 
Alhambra  or  walked  to  Melrose  with  Scott  for 
a cicerone.  My  authormania  revived  in  all  its 
original  fervor;  here  were  the  mellow  hues  on 
the  picture  that  beguiled  my  boyhood ; and  the 
man,  the  scene,  and  the  author  blended  in  a 
graceful  unity  of  effect,  without  a single  incon- 
gruity. 


AMAZON. 

I BURN  to  tell  my  love;  to  call  her  mine; 

To  pour  upon  her  heart  the  fiery  tide 
TJiat  fills  my  own;  to  open  my  sours  shrine 
And  show  her  her  own  image  deified! 

But  vain  the  web  my  brain  untiring  weaves ; 

For  hours  I school  in  vain  my  spell-bound  tongue. 
My  passion  hangs,  un  uttered,  on  the  eaves 
Of  my  soul’s  portal.  Of  a love  unsung 
I am  the  minstrel,  for  I sing  alone. 

My  own  heart  is  my  hermitage,  and  there 
I chant  impassioned  hymns,  and  weep,  and  groan, 
And  to  Love’s  phantom  dedicate  my  prayer. 

When  on  a lonely  couch  my  head  I lay, 

What  mystic  eloquence  comes  to  me  unsought! 

In  fervent  litanies  to  her  I pray, 

And  tell  my  love  in  rosaries  of  thought. 

A bold  and  reckless  suitor  in  the  night — 

A weak  and  silent  coward  in  the  day; 

When  all  is  dark  I long  to  greet  the  light, 

But  dazzled  when  light  comes,  I turn  away! 

Oh!  you  should  see  her!  She  is  of  all  queens 
That  drive  their  chariots  over  bleeding  hearts, 

The  loveliest  one!  Not  by  her  sex’s  means 
She  won  her  throne.  She  has  no  need  of  arts. 
Born  to  enslave,  she  conquers  with  a glance; 

All  blandishments  and  subtle  wiles  disdains; 

A heretic  to  the  antique  romance, 

To  know  she  is,  is  knowing  that  she  reigns. 

Like  the  phosphoric  trees  in-  forests  dark 
She  lights  all  hearts,  and  yet  herself  is  cold ; 

And  woe  to  him  who,  dazzled  by  the  spark, 

Hopes  for  a heat  her  heart  can  never  hold! 

But  she  is  beautiful!  No  vocal  dream 
Warbled  in  slumber  by  the  nightingale, 

Can  match  her  voice’s  music.  Sculptors  seem. 

When  most  inspired,  to  copy  her— and  fail! 

To  gaze  on  her  is  song  unto  the  sight; 

A harmony  of  vision,  Heaven-sent, 

Where  all  the  tones  of  human  charms  unite, 

And  are  in  one  majestic  woman  blent! 

But  once  I thought  she  loved  me.  Bitter  hour, 
Whose  mingled  joy  and  torment  haunt  me  still ! 
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Her  eyes  look  out  from  every  starry  flower; 

I hear  her  mocking  laugh  in  every  rilL 
Tet  on  this  grief  I love  to  muse  alone. 

It  is  a key  that  hath  my  nature  tuned. 

Upon  my  riven  heart  I gaze  as  one 

Grows  to  companionship  with  even  his  wound. 

’Twas  in  the  autumn  woods  we  rode  one  mom 
To  hunt  the  deer  with  wild  and  willing  steeds. 

The  young  wind  gayly  blew  his  mellow  horn, 

And  beat  the  tangled  coverts  of  the  reeds. 

The  golden  elms  tossed  high  their  lucent  leaves, 

While  on  their  giant  boles,  so  rough  in  form. 

The  rugged  bark  stood  out  in  corded  sheaves, 

Like  muscles  swoln  in  wrestling  with  the  storm  1 

A sudden  wayward  fancy  seized  us  here 
To  pause,  and  act  a leafy  masquerade. 

No  idle  tongues  nor  curious  eyes  were  near, 

And  silent  splendor  filled  the  sunlit  glade. 

So  gathering  armsful  of  the  autumn  vines 
I wove  their  red  ropes  round  the  passive  girl, 

Looping  the  tendrils  of  the  blushing  bines 

Bound  arms,  and  head,  and  each  escaping  curl. 

Then  through  her  horse’s  mane  that  blackly  shone, 

I plaited  mosses  long  and  leaden-hued, 

Until  she  seemed  like  some  young  Amazon 
Chained  by  the  mighty  monarch  of  the  wood. 

Oh  mockery  of  conquest  I Hidden  sting  1 
Oh  triumph  treacherous  as  the  sleeping  seas! 

She  played  the  captive — I the  victor-king, 

Threading  triumphal  arches  through  the  trees! 

Sudden,  with  one  wild  burst  of  regal  might 
She  flung  her  fluttering  fetters  to  the  wind; 

She  and  her  steed  with  bound  of  fierce  delight 

Dashed  through  the  crashing  boughs  that  closed  behind — 
And  so  she  vanished.  From  the  distance  dim 
Her  scornful  laughter  floated  to  mine  ear; 

A jest  for  her — for  me  a funeral  hymn 
Sung  o’er  a love  that  stiffened  on  its  bier! 

How  shall  I conquer  her?  Since  that  curst  day 
Her  image  stands  between  me  and  the  world! 

Around  my  cup  of  life  where  flowers  should  lay, 
Forbidding  me,  a poisoned  snake  is  curled. 

As  heron  chased  by  hawk  I soar  through  space, 

The  fatal  shafts  of  her  disdain  to  shun. 

And  seek  the  clouds;  but  vain  the  dizzy  race — 

I find  her  still  between  me  and  the  sun! 

Oh  queen,  enthroned  upon  an  icy  height 

What  holocaust  does  thy  proud  heart  desire? 

When  will  it  flame  like  beacon  through  the  night 
With  fiery  answer  to  another's  fire? 

Ah!  why  so  cold — so  ever  cold  to  me? 

I chafe— -I  chafe  all  day  from  dawn  to  dark, 

As  chafes  the  wave  of  Adria’s  glowing  sea 
Against  the  pulseless  marble  of  Saint  Mark ! 
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EXPERIENCES  OF  A GAMBLER.  ~ 

THE  London  season  of  1849  was  drawing  rap- 
idly to  a close.  Already  many  a sated  vo- 
tary of  fashion,  and  many  a jaded  member  of 
Parliament,  had  escaped  from  the  heated  town, 
to  seek,  in  the  repose  of  an  English  country 
home,  a renewal  of  that  stock  of  health  and 
strength  upon  which  London  draws,  annually, 
such  remorseless  drafts.  Happily  for  them- 
selves, the  English  well  understand  how  these 
drafts  are  to  be  honored  when  presented  for 
payment;  and,  instead  of  transferring. London, 
with  its  habits  and  fashions,  to  the  sea-coast, 
and  migrating  thither  in  a body,  they  spread 
themselves  through  the  length  and  breadth  of 
their  fair  island ; and  in  the  privacy  of  a thou- 
sand happy  homes  they  seek — not  in  vain — for 
those  refreshing  influences  which  contribute  so 
largely  to  their  longevity  both  of  mind  and 
body,  and  mould,  in  no  slight  degree,  their  na- 
tional character. 

“Now  don’t  forget,  Edward  dear,  that  you 
have  faithfully  promised  to  take  me  into  the 
country  on  next  Saturday,”  said  my  young  wife 
to  me,  as  we  sat  at  breakfast  in  Belgravia,  one 
bright  July  morning.  44  What  between  those 
horrid  Law  Courts  and  the  House  of  Commons, 
I declare  I might  as  well  have  been  a widow, 
for  all  that  I have  seen  of  my  husband  these 
last  few  months !” 

44  No,  darling,  I won’t  forget,”  said  I,  with- 
out lifting  my  eyes  from  the.  columns  of  the 
Times,  which  I was  devouring  with  the  keen 
appetite  of  a business  man.  44  But,  merciful 
Heaven ! what  do  I see  here  ?” 

This  exclamation,  and  the  look  of  horror 
which  accompanied  it,  soon  brought  my  wife 
scampering  round  the  breakfast-table,  and  look- 
ing over  my  shoulder. 

44  What  is  it?” 

44  There,”  said  I,  pointing  mechanically  to 
the  announcement  which  had  so  much  disturb- 
ed me.  44  Read!” 

She  snatched  the  paper  from  my  bond,  and 
read  aloud,  in  a tone  wherein  surprise  and  mor- 
tification struggled  faintly  for  the  mastery : 

“ On  the  20th  of  Jane,  at  Perth,  In  Hungary,  from  ex- 
haustion consequent  upon  wounds  reodred  at  the  storm- 
ing of  Buda,  Major  Arthur  Leslie,  of  the  Hungarian 
Army,  aged  twenty-eight" 

44  And  pray,  Edward,”  asked  my  wife,  gen- 
tly, 44  who  is  this  Arthur  Leslie,  whose  death  af- 
fects you  so  deeply,  but  whose  very  name  is 
unknown  to  me  ? Has  he  any  thing  to  do  with 
that  dear  old  Mrs.  Leslie  who  is  so  fond  of  yon, 
but  about  whom  you  are  always  so  reserved  and 
mysterious  ?” 

44  He  was  her  only  child— be  was  my  great- 
est benefactor,”  I answered,  solemnly.  44  An- 
nie, dearest,  forgive  me  for  having  had  a secret 
to  the  knowledge  of  which  I could  not  admit 
even  you.  This  evening  you  shall  know  the 
whole  of  poor  Arthur’s  story.  It  is  too  long  to 
tell  you  now ; and  my  first  and  most  pressing 
duty  is  to  see  Mrs.  Leslie  without  a moment's 


delay.  Heaven  grant  that  she  may  already 
have  heard  this  dreadful  news,  and  that  I may 
bo  spared  the  misery  of  having  to  break  it  to 
her!” 

****** 

It  was  past  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  when 
I returned  to  my  snug  home.  The  bright  July 
morning  had,  with  the  proverbial  fickleness  of 
the  English  summer  climate,  changed  into  a 
rainy  and  chilly  evening.  A ray  of  comfort — 
the  first  I had  that  day  experienced— shot  into 
my  heart  as  I opened  the  door  of  my  library, 
and  was  saluted  by  the  bright  light  of  a fire 
burning  cheerfully  on  the  hearth,  and  by  the 
still  brighter  light  of  my  wife’s  welcoming  smile 
ps  she  ran  forward  to  greet  me.  She  was  anx- 
iously expecting  me.  But  I saw  that  she  en- 
deavored, with  the  tact  and  innate  delicacy  of  a 
woman,  to  conceal  frpm  me  the  curiosity  which 
the  event  of  the  morning  had  so  powerfully 
awakened  in  her.  She  remembered  only  the 
deep  emotion  which  I had  betrayed,  and  she 
left  it  to  me  to  approach  the  subject  of  that 
emotion  at  the  time  and  in  the  manner  least 
painful  to  myself.  I did  not  keep  her  long  in 
suspense. 

We  hurried  with  American  rapidity  through 
that  meal  which  in  London  is  called  44  dinner,” 
but  to  which  the  wisdom  of  every  other  country 
has  given  the  more  appropriate  name  of  “sup- 
per.” Quickly  escaping  from  the  dining-room, 
we  drew  our  chairs  dose  to  the  fire  in  my  cheer- 
ful library,  our  favorite  haunt ; and  I proceed- 
ed at  once  with  my  tale. 

44  It  is  now  more  than  seven  years  since  I 
made  Arthur  Leslie’s  acquaintance.  Before  I 
tell  you  how  and  where  I first  met  him,  I must 
detain  yon  for  a while  among  some  scenes  of 
my  own  early  life  and  history,  to  a knowledge 
of  which  I have  never  before  admitted  you,  and 
to  which  I never  revert  in  my  own  thoughts 
without  pain  and  humiliation. 

44  You  are  aware  that  I was  educated  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  that  I graduated  there  not  without 
distinction.  Shortly  afterward  I was  called  to 
the  bar,  and  immured  myself  in  some  dingy 
chambers  in  the  Temple.  Like  many  a young 
lawyer,  I flattered  myself  that  I was  in  love 
with  my  profession,  and  that  it  would  cost  me 
little  4 to  scorn  delights,  and  live  laborious 
days and  I absolutely  terrified  my  poor  dear 
mother  with  the  picture  which  I drew  of  the 
savage  ferocity  of  my  intended  studies.  My 
old  Cambridge  friends  laughed  at  my  threats ; 
for  they  knew  that  I had  a competency,  than 
which  nothing  is  supposed  to  be  more  fatal  to 
success  at  the  bar ; and  they  recollected  that  at 
college  I had  always  been  famous  for  loving 
whist  better  than  conic  sections,  and  that  I had 
astonished  the  world,  and  no  one  more  than 
myself,  by  the  position  which  I gained  upon  the 
list  of  wranglers. 

44  However,  I began  pretty  well,  and  avoided 
many  of  the  snares  to  which  yonng  lawyers  in 
London  are  exposed— not  from  any  merit  of  my 
own,  but  chiefly  because  they  were  not  tempta- 
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tions  to  me.  How  little  strength  I had  in  the 
presence  of  real  temptations  I shall  soon  be 
compelled  to  confess. 

44 1 stuck  closely  to  law-calf  during  one  win- 
ter, and  during  the  whole  London  season  which 
followed ; but  when  the  dreary  autumn  set  in  I 
began  occasionally  to  look  round  my  lonesome 
chambers,  and  to  ask  myself  whether  I should 
ever  get  a brief,  and  if  so,  whether  I should  do 
justice  to  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion.  Before 
long  I became  less  and  less  constant  to  my  un- ' 
inviting  chambers,  and  more  and  more  alive  to 
the  charms  of  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Club, 
where  I met  the  cheerful  faces  of  old  college 
friends  and  of  pleasant  men  of  the  world. 

44 1 have  already  hinted  that  I had  been  a keen 
whist-player  in  my  Cambridge  days.  I had 
that  natural  liking  and  aptitude  for  the  game 
without  which  no  man  ever  becomes  a first-class 
player ; and  long  before  I left  college  I had  the 
reputation  (which  I own  that  I deserved)  of 
playing  a better  hand  at  whist  than  any  of  my 
contemporaries.  Such  a fascination  did  the 
game  possess  for  me,  that  many  a time  have  I 
sat  for  hours  in  my  room,  with  mathematical 
books  and  instruments  lying  neglected  before 
me,  while  I played  over  in  fancy  the  rubbers  of 
the  night  before,  and  recalled  hand  after  hand 
which  had  been  dealt  to  me.  In  short,  at  college 
I had  a craving  for  whist,  which  many  a wast- 
ed hour  and  many  a broken  night’s  rest  did  not 
suffice  to  satisfy. 

44 1 was,  as  I have  told  you,  wavering  in  my 
allegiance  to  the  law  when  autumn  declined 
into  winter.  The  long  evenings,  so  dear  to  the 
professional  whist-player,  had  now  commenced. 
I well  remember  that,  for  many  days  during  the 
latter  half  of  that  November,  the  town  was  op- 
pressed by  incessant  fogs.  The  streets  were 
unendurable,  my  Temple  chambers  still  more 
so ; and  in  self-defense  I became  an  4 habitue ’ of 
the  club.  Daily  I saw  two  or  three  rubbers  go- 
ing on  around  me;  daily  I found  myself  ex- 
posed to  the  solicitations  of  one  or  other  of  my 
old  friends,  who,  remembering  my  college  profi- 
ciency, urged  me  to  take  a hand.  I made  some 
faint  show  of  resistance  at  first ; but,  4 nous  re- 
tenons  toujour s a nos  premieres  amours ,’  and  be 
fore  Christmas-day  came  I needed  no  pressing 
to  induce  me  to  cut  in. 

44 1 soon  became  an  habitual  whist-player.  For 
two  months  and  more  I devoted  myself  almost 
day  and  night  to  this  pursuit,  which  had  such 
strange  attractions  for  me.  We  played  always 
for  small  stakes ; but  this  did  not  at  that  time 
diminish  my  interest  in  the  game.  I played  for 
the  love  of  whist  only,  not  from  any  thought  or 
wish  for  gain. 

44  Matters  went  on  thus  until  the  third  month, 
toward  the  end  of  which  I began  to  get  some- 
what weary  of  my  mistress,  and  there  seemed 
for  a moment  a chance  of  my  escaping  from  her 
fatal  influence.  I still  loved  her  dearly,  but  the 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  was  not  at  that  time  re- 
nowned as  a whist-club ; and  most  of  those  with 
whom  I had  wasted  so  many  hours  were  young 


and  inexperienced,  and  played  very  indifferent- 
ly. I may  without  vanity  say  that  I understood 
the  game  far  better  than  my  companions,  with 
one  single  exception.  It  went  to  my  heart  to 
see  so  noble  a science  (as  I deemed  it)  insulted 
and  outraged  by  the  ignorance  and  unskillful- 
ness  of  its  disciples,  and  I began  to  take  less 
and  less  interest,  not  in  the  game,  but  in  their 
method  of  playing  it. 

44  You  will  remember  that  I made  one  excep- 
tion when  denouncing  the  bad  play  of  my  com- 
panions. B , the  individual  in  question, 

was  a banister  of  some  eminence,  my  senior  by 
some  ten  years.  We  were  only  occasionally 
honored  by  his  presence  at  the  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge ; but  whenever  he  came  I made  a point 
of  playing  in  the  same  rubber  with  him,  if  pos- 
sible, or  at  any  rate  of  looking  on  and  watch- 
ing his  play.  He  was  an  admirable  player  in 
every  respect.  He  soon  discovered  my  passion 
for  the  game,  and  complimented  me  on  my  su- 
periority to  the  others  among  whom  he  found 
me.  With  that  free-masomy  which  attachment 
to  the  same  pursuit  inspires  in  two  men,  we  soon 
grew  intimate ; and  from  him  I gained  many  a 
valuable  lesson  in  the  art  of  which  he  was  so 
accomplished  a master.  The  pleasure  of  seeing 
him  play,  or  of  cutting  in,  either  with  or  against 
him,  soon  dispelled  all  sense  of  weariness  on 
my  part,  and  I became  more  and  more  devoted 
to  whist. 

44  One  night,  after  I had  played  several  hands 
with  him,  and  had  been  praised  by  him  for  the 
improvement  I had  made,  he  called  me  aside 
before  leaving  the  room,  and  asked  me  whether 
I should  not  like  to  belong  to  a regular  whist- 
club,  where  I should  meet  what  he  called  4 foe- 
men  worthy  of  my  steel.* 

44  4 You  will  have  observed,*  he  said,  in  his 
easy,  off-hand  manner,  4 that  I am  not  a fre- 
quent attendant  here,  and,  44  sons  compliment,*1 
my  visits  would  be  still  fewer  were  it  not  for 
yourself.  You  have  in  you  the  makings  of  a 
first-rate  artist,’  (how  well  I remember  his 
words  1)  4 and  it  will  give  me  great  pleasure  to 
propose  you  as  a candidate  at  Graham’s  Club, 
where  I think  I can  insure  your  election,  and 
where  you  will  meet  not  only  the  best  whist- 
players,  but  perhaps  also  the  best  society  that 
London  can  afford.  What  say  you  ?’ 

44  Need  I say  what  my  answer  was  ? 

4 4 In  about  three  weeks*  time  I received  a note 

from  my  friend  B , congratulating  me  upon 

having  been  elected  on  the  preceding  evening  to 
Graham’s,  and  intimating,  with  the  considerate 
kindness  of  a real  gentleman,  that  upon  the  aft- 
ernoon of  such  and  such  a day  I should  find  him 
in  the  club. 

4 4 It  was  early  in  April  when  I was  elected. 
Well  do  I recollect  the  mingled  feelings  of 
awe  and  curiosity  with  which  I drew  near  to 
Graham’s  far-famed  club  on  the  afternoon  which 

B had  indicated.  You  laugh  at  the  idea 

of  my  being  awe-struck  upon  approaching  what 
you  call  a 4 nest  of  gamblers.’  But  among 
these  4 gamblers’  were  men  who  deserve  more 
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than  the  passing  notice  I can  now  bestow  upon 
them,  and  whose  company  a young  man  might 
well  enter  for  the  first  time  with  such  feelings. 
Here  might  be  found  members  of  either  Honse  of 
Parliament,  some  of  them  leading  politicians  of 
both  parties,  who  (knit  together  within  the  walls 
of  this  club  by  their  common  love  of  whist)  here 
laid  aside,  and  here  only,  the  political  animosi- 
ties which  elsewhere  divided  them.  Hither  came 
— attracted  by  the  presiding  genius  of  the  place 
— men  distinguished  in  many  different  walks 
and  professions ; diplomatists,  who  had  settled 
the  boundaries  of  empires;  Queen's  Counsel, 
and  barristers  known  and  unknown  to  fame; 
authors  and  travelers,  whose  names  have  be- 
come ‘household  words.’  Here,  also,  was  a 
goodly  array  of  the  leading  men  of  fashion,  and 
idle  men  about  town,  some  of  them  heavy  spec- 
ulators upon  the  Turf  and  Stock  Exchange — in 
short,  professional  gamblers ; others  who,  hav- 
ing more  money  than  brains,  played  whist  be- 
cause it  was  the  fashion,  and,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, paid  pretty  dear  for  their  amusement. 
A motley  assemblage,  in  truth ; but  perhaps  as 
dangerous  a company  os  any  into  which  a young 
man  could  by  possibility  have  found  his  way. 
How  could  it  be  otherwise,  when  rank,  wealth, 
and  intellect  here  combined  to  gild  Vice  and 
Avarice  with  the  illusive  glare  of  Fashion  ? 

“The  club  was  crowded  upon  the  memorable 
afternoon  when  I entered  it  for  the  first  time. 
I glanced  somewhat  timidly  round  the  room, 

and  presently  descried  my  friend  B standing 

with  his  bock  to  the  fire-place,  and  talking  with 
animation  to  a young  man  who  seemed  to  be  jun- 
ior even  to  me.  No  sooner  did  B observe 

me  than  he  advanced,  And  shaking  me  warmly 
by  the  hand,  put  me  at  once  perfectly  at  my  ease. 
Turniug  to  the  young  man  with  whom  he  had 
just  been  speaking,  he  said  to  us  both : ‘ Gen- 
tlemen, you  ought  to  know  each  other ; for  out 
of  sixteen  candidates  balloted  for  here  on  Tues- 
day last,  you  are  the  only  two  admitted  to  tho 
club.  Let  me  introduce  you — Mr.  Arthur  Les- 
lie, Mr.  Edward 

“We  bowed  and  entered  into  conversation. 
I wish  I could  give  you  any  thing  like  a correct 
idea  of  Arthur  Leslie,  as  he  appeared  to  me  on 
that  day.  He  was  tall  and  well  formed,  and 
upon  his  whole  mien  and  carriage  the  ‘ air  no- 
ble’ was  unmistakably  stamped.  He  was  bare- 
ly twenty-one,  and  was  therefore  some  four 
years  my  junior;  although  to  a close  observer 
his  face  when  in  repose  showed  lines  of  thought, 
and  traces  of  care,  which  gave  him  a worn  and 
older  look.  But  when  the  face  lighted  up,  in- 
telligence, frankness,  and  good-humor  beamed 
in  his  smile,  and  before  its  influence  these  tell- 
tale evidences  of  care  vanished,  ‘like  clouds 
before  a Biscay  gale.*  Never  before  or  since 
have  I seen  such  a smile.  It  taught  me  for  tho 
first  time  what  the  Italian  poet  means  by  the 
‘ lampeggiar  dell*  angelico  riso, ’ the  ‘lightning 
of  the  heavenly  smile  1’  To  theso  advantages 
of  face  and  person  he  added  that  indescribable 
charm  of  manner  which  is  bom  with  some  men, 
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and  is  one  of  Nature's  choicest  gifts.  To  see 
Arthur  Leslie  was  to  like  him ; but  to  talk  with 
him  was  to  be  bewitched  by  him.  No  wonder 
that  he  was  popular,  and  that  even  the  cynics 
of  the  clnbs  dealt  less  mercilessly  with  him  than 
was  their  wont.  As  for  me,  I loved  him  from 
the  first  hour  of  our  acquaintance. 

“Bat  the  truth  remains  to  be  told.  Arthur 
Leslie  was,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word,  a 
gambler.  At  seventeen  he  had  commenced  life 
in  one  of  the  regiments  of  Guards.  Launched 
upon  the  town  at  this  early  age  he  quickly  ex- 
hausted the  pleasures  to  which  duller  men  de- 
vote their  best  years,  nay,  to  which  some  men 
offer  the  costly  oblation  of  an  entire  life.  For 
him  the  tame,  insipid  routine  of  London  fashion- 
able life,  with  its  frivolous  heartlessness,  had 
little  charm.  With  that  passionate  craving  for 
excitement  which  seldom  fails  to  accompany 
high  intellectual  powers,  he  yearned  for  some- 
thing real  and  tangible  even  in  his  pursuit  of 
pleasure.  At. this  eventful  moment  of  his  life, 
any  accidental  circumstance  might  have  mould- 
ed the  noble  materials  of  his  character  into  a 
vessel  framed  for  honor. 

“ The  authoiity  of  a judicious  father,  the  en- 
nobling influence  of  an  honest  woman's  love, 
even  the  stimulus  of  the  pursuit  of  academic 
distinction,  would  have  sufficed  to  make  Arthur 
Leslie  into  a man  whose  name  would  have 
lived  in  the  histoxy  of  his  country.  Alas4  no 
hand  was  stretched  forth  to  rescue  him  from 
himself.  His  father  had  long  been  dead ; wo- 
man's love  he  sought  not,  or  how  could  he  have 
failed  to  win  it  ? Fate  had  placed  him  in  a po- 
sition more  dangerous  to  one  of  his  mercurial 
temperament  than  the  deadliest  chances  of  war. 
He  became  what  many  a noble  and  ardent  na- 
ture, for  want  of  the  healthy  excitement  of  active 
life,  hag  degenerated  into — an  inveterate  gam- 
bler! 

“ But  to  return.  In  this  my  first  conversa- 
tion with  Arthur  Leslie  I was  startled,  albeit  I 
dearly  loved  whist  myself  at  the  strange  and 
vehement  earnestness  with  which  he  spoke  of 
his  own  passion  for  the  game.  ‘ As  for  whist,’ 
he  exclaimed,  ‘ she  is  tho  goddess  of  my  heart ! 
I positively  adore  her,  and  to-day  I consider 
myself  publicly  enrolled  as  a votary  dedicated 
to  her  service.’  He  then  added  that  he  was 
well  aware  how  inferior  his  powers  as  a whist- 
player  were  to  those  of  the  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  Graham's  Club ; but  with  his  zeal  and 
attachment  to  the  gome,  he  doubted  not  that  he* 
should  improve  quickly. 

“I  may  ns  well  here  mention  that  a very 
short  time  served  to  convince  me  that  Arthur 
Leslie  loved  whist  better  as  a vehicle  for  gam- 
bling than  as  a science  ‘ pure  et  simple .’  The 
habitual  stakes  at  Graham's  were  at  that  time 
fearfully  high ; and  he  had  been  in  reality  at- 
tracted by  the  fame  of  the  sums  of  money  won 
and  lost  there,  rather  than  by  any  inherent  love 
for  the  game  which  occasioned  such  gain  and  loss. 

“ After  we  had  talked  together  for  some  min- 
utes, our  friend  B joined  us  again,  and  in- 
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troduced  ns  to  several  of  oar  new  associates. 
Among  them  were  some,  conspicuous  in  many 
different  walks  of  life,  with  whoso  names  I was 
familiar,  and  at  whom  I looked  upon  that  occa- 
sion with  feelings  of  no  slight  respect.  Alas ! 
with  what  feelings  do  I regard  them  now  t My 
answer  is,  With  regret  and  pity ; regret,  that  the 
powers  and  gifts  which  many  of  them  possess 
should  be  degraded  into  the  polished  weapons 
of  finished  gamblers ; pity,  that  poor  weak  hu- 
man nature  should  be  unable  to  emancipate  it- 
self from  the  perilous  thralldom  of  play,  to  which 
some  of  them  are  at  this  hour  as  fondly  addicted 
as  ever. 

“ I shall  have  to  speak  hereafter  of  two  of  the 
men  whose  acquaintance  I made  that  day,  and, 
as  their  names  will  be  interwoven  with  my  tale, 

I will  pause  for  a moment  to  describe  them  now. 

Colonel  D was  at  that  time  about  fifty  years 

old.  He  was  then  (and  is,  I believe,  still)  re- 
puted to  be  the  first  whist-player  of  Europe. 

“He  possessed,  in  an  unrivaled  degree,  all 
the  attributes  essential  to  success  in  any  worldly  | 
pursuit.  Cold,  unimpassioned,  persevering,  of 
tenacious  memory,  possessing  an  iron  constitu-  ! 
tion,  fortified  by  temperate  and  abstemious  hab- 
its, handsome  in  person,  exquisitely  refined  and 
courteous  in  his  manners,  he  is  well  entitled  to 
all  the  fame  (if  fame  it  can  be  called),  which  he 
has  achieved,  not  only  as  a whist-player  but 
also  as  the  most  finished  gentleman  whom  Lon- 
don can  produce. 

“ Scarcely  inferior  to  Colonel  D as  a suc- 

cessful whist-player  (although  in  a different 

style),  W , the  4 Irish  Veteran,*  as  he  is 

commonly  called,  remains  to  be  briefly  de- 
scribed. He  numbered  some  ten  years  or  so 
more  than  the  Colonel;  and  by  this  time  he 
must,  by-the-by,  have  played  cards  profession- 
ally for  almost  half  a century.  I suppose  he 
finds  his  reward  in  a very  comfortable  income, 
which  he  is  said  to  net  thereby.  Originally 
called  to  the  Irish  Bar,  he  relinquished  good 
prospects  and  the  certainty  of  success  as  an  ad- 
vocate for  the  profession  which  he  adopted. 
Under  the  apparent  warmth  and  frothy  hearti- 
ness of  an  Irishman’s  manner  he  concealed  the 
selfishness  of  an  old  man  of  the  world ; and  al- 
though, in  style  and  conception,  his  game  was 

far  inferior  to  that  played  by  Colonel  D , he 

was  thought,  by  many  good  judges,  to  be  the 
most  winning  player  of  the  two. 

44  Such  were  two  of  the  men  against  whom 
Arthur  Leslie  was  about  to  tiy  his  ’prentice 
hand! 

44  But  I must  push  on  with  my  tale.  So  far 
as  an  unwearied  devotion  to  whist  was  con- 
cerned, Arthur  Leslie  and  I proved  to  be  no 
ordinary  recruits  to  the  service  of  Graham’s. 
Before  a month  had  passed,  we  might  have 
been  found,  day  after  day,  and  night  after  night, 
seated  at  the  green-cloth  tables,  devoting  hour 
upon  hour  to  this  absorbing  pursuit.  My  life 
was  very  much  on  this  wise : whist  from  3 or  4 
p.m.  until  7 p.m.  ; dinner  from  7 till  10 ; whist 
again  from  10  r.M.  till  4 or  5 the  next  morning ; 


sleep  from  5 or  6 a.m.  till  noon.  This  is  a faith- 
ful sketch  of  the  ordinary  life  of  a professional 
whist-player  in  London  during  the  season.  You 
may  easily  imagine  that  law  and  every  other 
useful  pursuit  were  banished  from  my  thoughts 
almost  as  effectually  as  they  were  from  my 
practice. 

44  As  a general  rule,  I endeavored  to  avoid 
the  table  at  which  the  highest  stakes  were  play- 
ed, and  as  there  were  usually  three  or  four  rub- 
bers going  on  simultaneously  in  the  club,  I sel- 
dom found  myself  seated  at  the  same  table  with 
Colonel  D — — or  the  Irish  Veteran.  Arthur 
Leslie,  on  the  contrary,  took  his  place  from  the 
very  outset  at  the  highest  table ; and  thereby 
not  only  risked  much  more  than  I did,  but  in- 
variably had  for  his  opponents  the  most  formi- 
dable customers  that  the  club  could  furnish. 

“It  so  happened  that  Arthur  and  I generally 
walked  home  together,  when  we  left  Graham’s, 
after  devoting  three-quarters  of  the  night  to 
whist  Not  long  after  my  election  to  that  fatal 
club,  I had  found  my  Temple  chambers  incon- 
veniently distant  froth  the  scene  of  action,  and, 
without  giving  them  up,  I had  engaged  rooms 
in  the  Albany,  wherein  I passed  the  small  resi- 
due of  my  time  which  was  not  given  to  whist. 
Mrs.  Leslie’s  house,  at  which  Arthur  lived,  is, 
as  you  know,  in  a street  close  to  the  Albany ; 
and  thus  we  were  companions  not  only  by 
choice  and  *con  owore,*  but  also  necessarily, 
from  the  proximity  of  our  homes  to  each  other. 

44  Many  and  many  a time  have  we  walked 
home  together,  in  the  bright  fresh  light  of 
morning ; I,  jaded  and  worn  out,  and  in  my 
inmost  heart  thoroughly  ashamed  of  myself — 
Arthur,  fall  of  vivacity  and  life,  and  forcing 
laughter  from  me  by  his  brilliant  sallies  and 
quaint  remarks.  He  never  seemed  to  know, 
or  at  any  rate  to  acknowledge,  fatigue ; and 
although  I sometimes  suspected  that  his  spirits 
were  forced,  and  his  gayety  assumed,  especially 
when  I knew  that  he  had  been  a heavy  loser, 
I never  could  withstand  their  influence,  or  stem 
the  current  in  which  they  flowed.  Often  and 
often  did  I attempt  to  engage  him  in  conversa- 
tion about  his  losses,  and  to  reason  with  him 
on  the  subject  of  his  own  inexperience  and  in- 
feriority to  the  players  against  whom  he  was 
pitted.  Often  did  I urge  him  not  to  risk  such 
high  stakes,  and  to  be  less  ambitious  in  his 
notions.  He  would  either  evade  the  subject 
altogether,  or  when  I pressed  him  too  closely 
he  would  answer  that  it  was  not  worth  while 
to  waste  so  much  time  for  paltry  stakes,  or  be 
would  deny  that  his  losses  were  material,  or  he 
would  turn  my  remonstrances  into  a joke.  I 
remember  one  morning  rending  him  a long  lec- 
ture upon  his  folly,  and  flattering  myself  that 
I had  made  some  impression  upon  him.  He 
waited  until  I had  finished,  and  then  replied: 
‘I  fully  appreciate  the  kindness  of  your  inten- 
tions toward  me;  but  the  idea  of  sitting  up 
night  after  night,  and  going  to  bed  without 
having  lost  or  won  something  worth  having,  re- 
minds me  always  of  the  stoiy  of  Sheridan,  who, 
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when  the  servant  threw  down  the  plate-warmer 
without  damage  to  its  contents,  ekclaimed, 
“Why,  d — n it,  Sir,  have  yon  made  all  that 
noise  for  nothing  ?”’  At  last,  even  I began  to 
be  taken  in  by  his  well-sustained  gayety ; and 
to  imagine  that  one  who  was  always  so  light- 
hearted and  cheerfnl  could  not  be  forever  play- 
ing a part. 

“ Matters  went  on  for  some  time  in  this  man- 
ner. You  will  remember  that  Arthur  and  I 
were  elected  to  the  club  in  April.  During  the 
months  of  May,  June,  and  July  our  lives  were 
very  much  what  I have  described.  Toward  the 
end  of  July,  London  began  to  empty  itself  into 
the  country ; the  ranks  of  Graham’s  began  to 
be  thinned,  and  the  three  or  four  nightly  rub- 
bers dwindled  into  two,  and  occasionally  into 
one.  By  this  exhaustive  process  I found  my- 
self frequently  forced  into  the  alternative  of 
cutting  in  at  the  highest  table,  or  of  forswear- 
ing my  rubber  altogether.  The  former  seemed 
to  me  a far  less  evil  than  the  latter ; and,  to 
say  the  truth,  an  appetite  for  gain  had  begun 
to  develop  itself  in  me,  and  I now  thought  no- 
thing of  risking  my  twenty  or  thirty  pounds 
upon  a rubber.  So  insidious  are  the  encroach- 
ments of  vice  upon  our  prudence  and  self-con- 
trol! It  is  true  that  I still  shrunk  from  the 
wholesale  and  reckless  gambling  in  which  Ar- 
thur, no  less  than  Colonel  D and  some  of  the 

old  hands,  indulged.  I ought  to  mention  that, 
in  addition  to  the  players  seated  every  evening 
at  the  whist-table,  there  were  always  plenty  of 
lookers  on,  willing  to  bet  on  the  rubber  to  any 
amount.  Thus,  in  addition  to  the  stakes  of 
the  table,  amounting  to  not  less  than  twenty 
pounds  a rubber,  Arthur  would  frequently  bet 
fifty  or  even  a hundred  pounds  extra  upon  the 
result,  with  one  of  the  by-standers.  You  may 
imagine  that  at  this  rate  he  had  no  difficulty 
every  night,  in  winning  or  losing  ‘ something 
worth  having,’  to  use  his  own  words. 

“As  August  advanced,  the  attendance  at 
Graham’s  became  more  and  more  scanty  ; but 
Arthur  and  I still  played  on ; as  also  did  Col- 
onel D and  a few  others.  Gladly  would  I 

pass  over  the  narrative  of  that  fatal  August ! But 
I promised  that  I would  tell  you  the  tale ; and  I 
will  not  shrink  from  it,  painful  as  the  recollec- 
tions are  which,  leaping  over  the  gulf  of  seven 
years,  rush  to  my  mind. 

“In  proportion  as  I played  more  at  the  same 
table  with  Arthur,  so  did  my  conviction  increase 
that  certain  ruin  to  him  must  result,  if  he  con- 
tinued to  play  much  longer  against  men  who 
were  too  strong  for  him.  He  generally  rose 
from  the  table  a loser ; and  it  was  impossible 
for  him  to  conceal  altogether,  from  one  who 
watched  him  as  closely  os  I did,  the  haggard 
and  care-worn  look  which  at  times  sat  upon  his 
features.  Still  he  would  struggle  manfully  and 
successfully  against  all  evidences  of  dejection 
when  we  walked  home  together;  and,  as  he 
more  than  once  showed  symptoms  of  touchiness 
when  I spoke  to  him  about  his  losses,  I had  no 
choice  but  to  abandon  the  topic. 


“ The  20th  of  August  arrived,  and  midnight 

found  Colonel  D -,  the  Irish  Veteran,  Arthur, 

and  myself  seated  at  the  solitary  whist-table,  to 
which  Graham’s  was  now  reduced.  We  had 
begun  to  play  about  ten  o’clock  in  the  evening ; 
Arthur  had  been  betting  heavily,  as  usual,  with 
some  of  the  by-standera ; luck  was  running  fear- 
fully against  him ; and  I shuddered  as  I re- 
marked a wildness  in  his  glance  and  a tremu- 
lous hollowness  in  his  voice,  which  I had  never 
noticed  before.  One  o’clock — two  o’clock — 
three  o’clock  came : still  we  played  on : still 
upon  the  balance  of  the  night’s  play  Arthur  was 
a fearful  loser.  Four  o’clock  struck.  4 This  must 

be  our  last  rubber,’  said  Colonel  D ■,  who 

had  won  largely,  and  had  played  on  for  some 
time  against  his  will,  in  order  to  give  poor  Ar- 
thur a chance  of  retrieving  some  of  his  losses. 
We  cut  for  partners — the  Colonel  and  I against 
Arthur  and  the  Irish  Veteran.  The  first  game 
was  won  by  them  in  one  hand.  Arthur,  fevered 
and  overwrought,  screamed  out,*  ‘I  will  bet 
five  hundred  to  two  hundred  that  we  win  the 
rubber  1’  The  bet  was  so  much  larger  than, 
even  in  that  atmosphere  of  high  play,  it  was 
customary  to  offer,  that  for  a few  seconds  there 
was  no  response.  My  anxiety  was  sickening. 
I glanced  across  the  table  at  my  partner,  Col- 
onel D ; I marked  his  cold  gray  eye,  and  felt 

that  he  was  about  to  accept  the  offer.  My  re- 
solve was  made  in  an  instant:  ‘Done!*  I ex- 
claimed, ‘ I will  take  the  bet!’  Arthur  looked 
at  me  in  astonishment,  and  said,  ‘ Are  you  in 
earnest?*  4 Perfectly,’  I replied,  and  that  was 
all  that  passed. 

I “The  second  game  ended  in  fayor  of  my 
partner  and  me ; the  chances  of  the  issue  were 
now  evenly  balanced.  The  cards  were  cut  for 
the  third  and  decisive  game.  Slowly  and  anx- 
iously we  fought  it  out.  Oh ! how  fervently  I 
prayed  in  my  heart  that  Arthur  might  win ! 
4 Four  all !’  The  cards  were  dealt  for  the  de- 
cisive hand.  Neither  party  could  now  count 
honors ; we  were  playing  for  the  odd  trick.  As 
if  to  increase  our  suspense,  hands  more  evenly 
balanced  were  perhaps  never  dealt.  The  Col- 
onel and  I had  six  tricks  turned — our  adversa- 
ries had  four.  The  trumps  (spades)  were  all 
out  with  the  exception  of  three,  of  which  two 
were  in  Arthur’s  hand,  the  third  and  highest 
in  his  partner’s ; the  game  was  theirs,  if  they 
could  make  their  trumps  separately.  Their 
fourth  trick  had  been  won  by  Arthur;  three 
cards  remained  in  his  hand — two  small  trumps 
and  the  nine  of  hearts.  In  an  evil  hour,  he 
led  one  of  the  small  trumps,  thereby  drawing 
his  partner’s  last  tooth,  and  in  no  degree  weak- 
ening his  adversaries.  I saw,  by  the  faint 
smile  which  rippled  across  my  partner’s  face, 
and  which  smote  my  heart  as  though  it  had 
been  my  own  death-warrant,  that  Arthur  had 
lost  the  game.  The  lead  remained  with  the 

• The  reader  must  bear  la  mind  that  in  England  thort 
whist  (or  five  points  to  the  game)  is  uniformly  played. 
The  odds  are  five  to  two  that  the  players  who  win  the 
first  ga mt  will  win  the  lubber. 
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Irish  Veteran.  He  had  nothing  but  two  small 
clubs  left,  of  which  he  led  one ; the  Colonel, 
being  second  player,  put  the  queen  of  clubs 
upon  it ; Arthur,  playing  third  hand,  took  the 
trick  with  his  thirteenth  trump,  and  triumph- 
antly led  out  the  nine  of  hearts,  fancying  that 
it  was  the  best.  Alas ! my  partner’s  face  and 
my  own  memory  told  me  a different  stoiy. 
‘Game,’  said  the  Colonel,  in  his  quiet,  court- 
eous tone,  taking  the  trick  with  the  knave  of 
hearts!  Then  followed  objurgations  and  ex- 
planations— the  Irishman  pointing  out  to  poor 
Arthur  how  4 he  could  not  have  lost  the  game, 
{/J*  etc.,  etc.,  etc.  As  for  me,  the  whole  Toom 
seemed  to  be  swimming  round  ; and  I recollect 
nothing  more  until  I found  myself  in  the  street, 
walking  home  with  Arthur. 

^4 1 roused  myself  by  a strong  effort  from  the 
trance  which  seemed  to  overwhelm  me.  Arthur 
walked  silently  by  my  side : I dared  not  look 
at  him,  for  I knew  that  thoughts  were  busy  at 
his  heart  to  which  he  had  before  been  a stran- 
ger. It  was  a lovely  morning.  Even  the  hot, 
close  streets  seemed  gladdened  and  refreshed 
by  something  of  the  fragrance  which  reached 
them,  wafted  from  the  distant  fields  on  the  wings 
of  the  morning  breeze.  Here  and  there  a me- 
chanic, ‘going  forth  unto  his  work,  and  to* his 
labor  until  the  evening,’  passed,  with  the  quick, 
active  step  .of  industry.  Wagons  laden  with 
fruit  and  vegetables,  the  daily  offerings  of  the 
country  to  the  commissariat  of  the  mighty  town, 
passed  slowly  along  the  deserted  streets.  In 
one  of  these  wagons  I noticed  a large  basket  of 
newly-cut  flowers,  with  the  morning  dew  still 
fresh  upon  them.  Their  grateful  perfume  sa- 
luted us  as  we  passed.  4 See,  my  dear  Arthur,’ 
I exclaimed,  pointing  to  them,  ‘does  not  the 
country  woo  us  to  fly  from  these  reeking  haunts 
of  men,  and  to  seek  health  of  mind  and  body  in 
a purer  atmosphere,  and  worthier  pursuits?  Let 
us  accept  the  invitation  this  very  day !’  I turn- 
ed to  him  as  I spoke.  Never,  never,  shall  I for- 
get the  look  which  met  my  anxious  glance. 
Deep,  stony,  settled,  hopeless  despair  reigned  in 
his  face.  A single  tear  had  fallen  upon  his 
cheek.  ‘Great  God!’  he  murmured,  in  hol- 
low, broken  accents,  4 what  is  to  become  of  me  ? 
How  will  my  poor,  poor  mother  survive  that 
which  must  follow?’ 

‘‘These  words,  wrung  forth  from  the  agony  of 
his  soul,  were  muttered  to  himself  rather  than 
spoken  to  me.  There  was  in  them  that  terrible 
significance  which  so  startles  and  appalls  the 
hearer  who  is  conscious  that  more  is  meant  than 
meets  the  car.  My  heart  beat  thick  and  loud. 
I knew  that  there  was  a fiend  busy  at  his  heart, 
prompting  thoughts  for  which  his  overstrained 
and  debilitated  powers  of  mind  and  body  were 
now  no  match.  A dreadful  sense  of  responsi- 
bility seetned  to  crush  me.  With  me  it  rested 
to  watch  this  noble  mind  which  was  trembling 
in  the  balance,  and  to  restore  to  it  the  calmness 
and  soberness  of  reason.  Fearful  and  distinct 
the  gloomy  picture,  word-painted  by  Gray,  rose 
before  me : 


'Keen  Remorse  with  blood  defiled. 

Or  moody  Madness  laughing  wild 
^nid  severest  Wo#!' 

There  was  something  in  his  look,  his  walk,  his 
unnatural  silence,  which  was  eloquent  to  me, 
and  told  me  that  the  dread  alternative  suggest- 
ed in  the  poet’s  lines  was  not  merely  a hideous 
phantom,  conjured  up  by  my  own  fears,  but  a 
living,  actual,  present  danger. 

‘‘We  had  now  approached  his  home.  To 
leave  him  by  himself  was  not  to  be  thought  of. 
I stopped,  and  seized  him  by  the  hand.  4 Ar- 
thur, have  you  ever  had  cause  to  doubt  my 
friendship — my  love  for  you  ? But  how  have 
you  responded  to  them  ? For  weeks  past  you 
have  been  playing  a part  before  me ; yon  have 
tried  to  conceal  your  troubles,  your  difficulties 
from  me.  The  events  of  to-night  have  fearful- 
ly aggravated  those  difficulties.  Will  you  still 
be  deaf  to  the  better  instincts  of  your  heart,  and 
refuse  to  lean  upon  the  breast  of  a friend  who 
loves,  and  will  never  desert  you?’  Here  I 
broke  down,  overcome  by  my  own  emotion* 
He  tnrned  and  leaned  his  head  upon  my  shoul- 
der. His  heart  was  touched,  and  half  the  vic- 
tory was  won.  Tears  flowed  freely  through  the 
fingers  clenched  before  his  eyes — ‘tears  from 
the  depth  of  some  divine  despair* — the  safety- 
valves  of  the  bursting  heart,  the  flood-gates  of 
the  seething  brain.  We  entered  his  home  to- 
gether ; he  flung  himself  on  the  sofa ; I seated 
myself  at  his  side.  In  broken,  hurried  tones  he 
told  me  the  outline  of  his  position.  He  had 
succeeded  to  some  ten  thousand  pounds  upon 
his  coming  of  age  a few  months  before.  This 
sum  barely  sufficed  to  pay  the  debts  he  had  in- 
curred up  to  that  time ; which  debts  he  had  paid 
without  telling  his  mother  or  any  one  else  of 
their  existence.  Since  that  time,  in  order  to 
meet  his  losses  at  whist,  he  had  had  recourse  to 
the  Jews,  and  had  borrowed  largely  and  secret- 
ly from  them.  He  had  heavy  engagements  about 
to  become  due  ; he  had  lost  more  than  a thou- 
sand pounds  at  Graham’s  that  night ; his  credit 
with  the  Hebrew  blood-suckers  was  exhausted ; 
disgrace,  infamy,  shame  — portrayed  in  such 
colors  as  are  suggested  only  by  imaginative 
minds  like  his — stared  him  in  the  face. 

“ My  task  was  difficult  on  account  of  his 
pride  and  sensitive  delicacy,  but  my  obvious 
duty  was  to  relieve  his  mind  from  the  galling 
pressure  of  his  debts  of  honor  at  Graham’s.  Oh 
how  thankful  I was  that  I had  snapped  np  that 
reckless  bet  which  he  had  offered  upon  the  last 
rubber,  and  that  his  losses  to  others  amounted 
to  not  more  than  a sum  with  which  I could  easi- 
ly grapple!  The  laws  regulating  the  prompt 
payment  of  debts  of  honor  at  Graham’s  were 
like  those  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  which  al- 
ter not.  No  one  was  more  scrupulously  punctu- 
al in  the  payment  of  his  losses  than  poor  Arthur 
had  been  up  to  that  time.  I gently  led  him  to 
dismiss  from  his  mind  the  incubus  which  most 
oppressed  it.  I pointed  out  to  him  that  I had 
been,  upon  the  whole,  a winner  at  Graham’s 
(which  was  true,  although  the  amount  was  in- 
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considerable),  and,  by  the  sacred  ties  of  friend- 
ship, I adjured  him  to  think  no  more  of  his  losses 
that  night,  bat  to  let  me  represent  him  on  the 
ensuing  afternoon  at  Graham’s.  Slowly  and 
gradually  I restored  something  like  tranquillity 
to  his  mind;  and  before  long  I remarked,  to  my 
intense  relief,  that  bodily  exhaustion  hod  well- 
nigh  overcome  him,  and  that  sleep  was  at  hand. 
I sat  down  at  the  table,  pretending  that  I want- 
ed to  write  some  letters  for  the  early  post  (it  was 
now  nearly  seven  o’clock),  and  presently  he  fell 
asleep  on  the  sofa  where  he  lay. 

“ For  some  time  I watched  by  his  side,  and  for 
the  first  time  I observed  the  full  extent  of  the 
ravages  which  late  hours,  feverish  excitement, 
and  harassing  care  had  committed  upon  the 
freshness  of  his  youth.  Yet  he  slept  calmly  and 
serenely ; and  as  he  lay  before  me,  I thought  of 
Milton’s  beautiful  lines : 

“ 4 His  form  had  not  yst  lost 
AU  her  original  brightness,  nor  appeared 
Less  than  archangel  ruin'd,  and  th*  excess 
Of  glory  obscured — * 

“Before  long  his  servant  softly  entered  the 
room,  and  started  to  6ee  his  master  stretched  on 
the  sofa  and  me  seated  by  his  side.  Beckoning 
to  the  servant  to  be  silent,  and  to  follow  me  out 
of  the  room,  I gave  him  strict  orders  to  take  my 
place  by  Arthur’s  side,  and  to  send  round  a mes- 
sage to  my  rooms  immediately  that  his  master 
woke.  This  he  promised  to  do,  and  I hurried 
home,  pretty  well  exhausted  by  a night  of  such 
care  and  anxiety. 

“ I could  not  sleep  long  myself,  and  soon  aft- 
er eleven  o’clock  I wa$  again  in  Arthur’s  room, 
for  I was  anxious  to  be  there  when  he  awoke, 
knowing  that  to  the  miserable  the  return  of  con- 
sciousness after  sleep  is  accompanied  by  a sense 
of  terror  and  depression,  which  they  alone  who 
have  experienced  it  can  fully  realize.  11  is  sleep 
was  now  broken  and  uneasy,  and  about  noon  he 
awoke. 

“ I will  not  dwell  longer  on  these  painful  de- 
tails. His  waking  was  fearful,  but  I would  not 
give  him  time  to  think,  for  I occupied  his  atten- 
tion incessantly  by  suggesting  plans  and  over- 
ruling his  objections  to  them.  I settled  that  we 
would  go  down  that  evening  by  the  train  to 
Brighton,  where  his  mother  was  then  staying, 
and  that  her  mind  should  be  prepared,  ‘ en  temps 
et  en  Ueuf ’ for  the  necessity  of  his  leaving  the 
army  and  going  abroad  until  I could  settle  his 
affairs. 

“In  the  afternoon  I went  to  Graham’s. 

There  I found  Colonel  D and  a few  others. 

They  were  talking  of  Arthur  and  his  losses  when 
I joined  them.  I entered  into  conversation  with 
the  Colonel,  and,  carelessly  mentioning  that  Ar- 
thur was  going  into  tl\p  country,  and  had  asked 
me  to  settle  his  account  for  the  previous  night’s 
play,  I paid  his  debt  to  the  Colonel ; also  his 
debts  to  one  or  two  others  who  happened  to  be 
present.  In  this  manner  I paid  away  nearly 
six  hundred  pounds ; and  after  passing  half  an 
hour,  chatting  carelessly  with  them  upon  indif- 
ferent subjects,  I excused  myself  from  joining 


in  the  afternoon  rubber  by  pleading  an  engage- 
ment, and  left  the  club,  never  again  to  enter 
within  its  hateful  precincts. 

“I  have  dwelt  so  long  upon  the  early  part 
of  poor  Arthur’s  history  that  I must  compress 
what  remains  to  be  told  into  as  brief  a space  as 
possible. 

“We  went  to  Brighton  that  evening,  and  upon 
the  following  day  I saw  Mrs.  Leslie,  and  broke 
to  her,  as  gently  as  1 could,  the  position  of 
Arthur’s  affairs,  without,  however,  letting  her 
know  the  full  extent  of  the  mischief — with 
which,  indeed,  I was  not  at  that  time  myself 
acquainted. 

“I  will  pass  over  the  parting  between  the 
mother  and  the  son ; which,  however,  lost  much 
of  its  bitterness  from  the  belief,  entertained  by 
both,  that  his  absence  would  not  exceed  a year. 
I accompanied  him  to  Germany,  and  at  Dres- 
den we  parted — never  again  to  meet  on  this 
earth! 

“I  returned  to  London  in  order  to  ascertain 
the  extent  of  his  debts,  and  to  devote  myself  to 
the  adjustment  of  his  affairs.  The  sale  of  his 
commission  in  the  Grenadier  Guards  gave  me 
something  in  hand  to  start  with ; but  I found 
myself  no  match  in  diplomacy  for  the  griping 
Shylocks  in  whose  meshes  he  was  entangled. 
His  debts  were  larger  than  I expected,  or  than 
he  himself  was  aware  of ; but  the  chief  difficulty 
in  dealing  with  them  was  that  the  Jews  knew 
the  position  of  his  affairs  just  as  well  as  I did, 
and  laughed  at  the  idea  of  accepting  the  com- 
promise for  his  debts  which  I was  able  to  offer. 
They  were  perfectly  well  aware  that  at  Mrs. 
Leslie’s  death  ho  would  succeed  to  a considera- 
ble sum,  of  which  she  enjoyed  the  interest  dur- 
ing her  lifetime  without  being  able  to  touch  the 
principal.  ‘They  would  abide  patiently,’  said 
they,  with  that  keen  insight  into  human  nature 
which  is  the  distinguishing  feature  of  their  race, 
‘ until  Mr.  Leslie  got  tired  of  living  abroad,  or 
until  Mrs.  Leslie  got  w'earied  of  his  absence.’ 

“Under  these  circumstances  there  was  no- 
thing for  it  but  to  preach  patience  to  Arthur, 
with  whom  I was  in  constant  correspondence. 
It  was  at  this  crisis  that,  after  having  traveled 
for  some  time  in  Hungary,  he  chanced  to  make 
the  acquaintance  of  General  Guyon.  They 
seem  to  have  taken  & fancy  to  each  other  at 
first  sight;  and  no  wonder,  for,  according  to 
Arthur’s  report,  Guyon  must  be  a glorious  fel- 
low. He  is,  as  you  know,  an  Englishman  by 
birth ; but  he  entered  the  Austrian  army,  after 
having  served  with  the  British  Legion  in  Portu- 
gal, and  ended  by  marrying  the  daughter  of  a 
noble  Hungarian  family.  By  Guy  on’s  advice 
and  assistance,  Arthur,  who  pined  for  employ- 
ment, entered  the  service  of  Austria,  and  attach- 
ed himself  to  a Hungarian  hussar  regiment,  in 
which  Guyon  then  held  the  rank  of  m^jor.” 

Here  I paused  for  a moment  in  my  narrative, 
and  unlocked  my  private  drawer — the  recepta- 
cle of  all  my  choicest  treasures.  From  it  I 
drew  forth  a large  packet  of  letters,  which  I 
placed  in  my  wife’s  hand. 
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“These,”  I continued,  “are  poor  Arthur’s 
letters,  commencing  at  the  date  of  his  entering 
the  Austrian  service,  and  continued  until  with- 
in two  months  of  the  present  time.  Read  them, 
and  see  whether  I have  exaggerated  the  intel- 
lectual gifts  of  the  writer,  and  judge  for  your- 
self whether  they  are  the  productions  of  an  or- 
dinary man.  You  will  sec  with  what  earnest- 
ness he  takes  up  the  wrongs  of  Hungary;  in 
what  words  of  fire  he  denounces  the  oppression 
and  duplicity  of  Austria.  When  the  revolution- 
ary war  broke  out  he  flung  off  his  allegiance  to 
Austria,  and,  following  the  example  of  Guyon, 
threw  himself  heart  and  soul  into  the  ranks  of 
the  patriots.  His  long  residence  in  Hungary 
had  made  him  familiar  with  the  Magyar  tongue 
— his  personal  qualities  endeared  him  to  all  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact — his  bravery  in  action 
made  him  conspicuous  even  in  that  army  of  he- 
roes and  patriots,  whose  gallant  feats  of  arms 
have  awakened  a proud  sympathy  in  the  hearts 
of  brave  and  true  men  all  over  the  world. 

“ I have  little  heart,  dearest  Annie,  to  dwell 
longer  on  these  memories,  or  to  narrate  to  you 
at  present  the  details  of  my  long  interview  with 
poor  Mrs.  Leslie  this  day.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
I found  her  calmer  and  stronger  than  I dared  to 
hope.  Before  her,  as  I entered,  lay  the  letter 
in  which  General  Guyon  announced  to  the  now 
childless  widow  that  the  last  link  which  bound 
her  to  earth  was  broken. 

“ You  will  remember  my  reading  to  you  from 
the  newspapers,  not  long  ago,  the  bloody  details 
of  Ihc  storming  of  Buda  by  the  Hungarians,  un- 
der General  Gdrgey,  on  the  21st  of  May.  You 
can  now  understand  the  deep  interest  which  that 
story  possessed  for  me.  In  all  History  I have 
read  no  passage  of  arms  exhibiting  valor  more 
heroic,  and  enthusiasm  more  devoted,  than  those 
which  the  narrative  of  the  storming  of  Buda 
supplies ; nor  is  it  too  much  to  say  that  tq  Ar- 
thur Leslie,  more  than  to  any  other  individual, 
Guyon,  in  his  letter,  represents  the  success  of 
the  final  onslaught  to  have  been  attributable. 
After  many  repulses  and  desperate  loss  upon 
both  sides,  Arthur  led  on,  with  resistless  impet- 
uosity, a band  of  the  Honveds,*  with  whom  he 
had  acted  in  concert  since  the  beginning  of  the 
war.  Animated  by  his  voice  and  gesture,  the 
Honveds  ascended  the  ladders  with  such  head- 
long fury  that  the  ramparts  were  carried  in  a 
rush,  and  a terrible  hand-to-hand  fight  ensued 
in  the  streets.  In  the  thickest  of  the  smoke — 
wherever  the  din  of  battle  rose  loudest — Arthur 
was  to  be  seen ; until,  on  a sudden,  they  who 
had  so  nobly  supported  him  missed  his  inspirit- 
ing cheer,  and  lost  sight  of  that  tall  form  which 
had  so  long  towered  over  the  closing  throng. 
Buda  was  won,  but  at  how  fearful  a cost ! 

“ Just  within  the  breach,  where  the  piles  of 
mangled  dead  lay  thickest,  Arthur  was  found. 
His  right  arm  was  shattered  by  a musket-ball, 

* The  Honveds,  or  “ Home  Defenders,”  are  the  militia 
•f  Hungary.  Their  devoted  bravery  in  the  Revolution- 
ary War  of  1848-'49  will  bear  not  unfavorable  comparison 
with  the  heroism  of  the  American  militia  of  lT7&-'83. 


and  he  had  been  bayoneted  in  several  places  as 
he  lay  on  the  ground.  Life  was  not  extinct ; 
ho  might,  they  thought,  recover  if  the  hemor- 
rhage from  a bayonet-stab,  which  had  pierced  the 
lungs,  could  be  arrested;  but  the  exhaustion 
from  the  loss  of  blood  was  fearful.  They  car- 
ried him  across  the  Danube  to  Pesth ; and,  at 
his  request,  a letter  to  Guyon  was  at  once  dis- 
patched. Guyon,  with  difficulty  absenting  him- 
self from  his  division  in  another  part  of  Hun- 
gary, hurried  to  the  bedside  of  his  friend ; and 
it  was  in  his  arms  that,  after  a month’s  alterna- 
tions of  hope  and  fear — of  rallying  and  dedin- 
ing strength  — poor  dear  Arthur  peacefully  ex- 
pired, on  the  20th  of  June ; his  mother’s  name, 
mingled  with  occasional  mention  of  Guyon’s 
and  my  own,  being  gently  breathed  forth  from 
his  dying  lips.  It  was  from  Guyon’s  pen  that 
Mrs.  Leslie  learned  the  particulars  of  her  ex- 
iled son’s  heroism  in  a distant  land,  of  the  love 
and  attachment  which  there  attended  him  when 
living,  and  followed  him  to  the  grave  of  honor 
in  which  he  now  sleeps. 

“ My  story  is  almost  told.  It  remains  only 
for  me  to  notice  two  circumstances  which  con- 
cern me  more  than  the  friend  whom  I have  lost. 
From  one  of  those  letters  which  I have  just 
given  you,  you  will  learn  that,  upon  the  event- 
ful morning  when  Arthur  and  I walked  home 
together,  for  the  last  time,  from  Graham’s  Club, 
I was  not  mistaken  in  thinking  that  his  mind 
was  for  the  moment  unhinged,  and  that  he  was 
scarcely  accountable  for  his  actions.  In  that 
letter  he  speaks,  in  words  of  gratitude  and  affec- 
tion, dearly  precious  to  me  at  this  moment,  of 
my  having  protected  him  from  the  commission 
of  the  rash  and  bloody  deed  suggested  to  him 
in  that  dreadful  hour  by  his  own  gloomy  and 
desperate  thoughts. 

“ You  will  recollect  that  at  the  outset  of  my 
tale  I spoke  of  Arthur  as  1 my  greatest  bene- 
factor.’ These  words  require  no  further  com- 
mentary than  has  been  supplied  by  my  narra- 
tive. What  I was  during  those  fatal  months 
which  followed  my  introduction  to  him  I have 
endeavored  to  describe  to  you.  What  I was 
then  I should  have  been  now  had  it  not  been 
for  Arthur  Leslie ! 

“ Alas  1 there  are  at  this  moment — there  will 
be  always,  not  only  here  in  London,  but  in  ev- 
ery large  town  throughout  the  civilized  world — 
many  Arthur  Leslies ; few,  very  few,  perhaps, 
combining  all  the  rare  gifts  of  mind  and  body 
which  were  bestowed  upon  him,  but  many  who 
are  devoting  the  faculties  and  gifts  which  God 
has  given  them,  in  greater  or  less  abundance, 
to  one  of  the  most  debasing  and  enslaving  of 
His  enemy’s  snares.  Would  to  Heaven  that 
the  fate  of  poor  Arthur,  revealed  in  bis  wasted 
youth,  his  exiled  manhood,  his  premature  death, 
might  awaken  in  some  df  them,  ere  it  be  too 
late,  the  struggling  pangs  of  a stifled  conscience ! 
If  there  be  one  precept,  one  axiom  in  life,  of 
which  experience,  in  all  countries,  daily  and  in- 
creasingly confirms  the  truth,  it  is  that 1 he  who 
gambles  is  lost.’ 
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44  To  each  and  all  each  I would  fain  say, 
‘Therefore,  whosoever  thou  art  that  gamblest, 
be  not  deceived!  Thon  hast  sown  the  wind, 
and  thou  shalt  reap  the  whirlwind.  If  thou 
bringest  to  this  hateful  vocation  no  more  than 
ordinary  faculties  and  commonplace  energies, 
thou  wilt  but  serve  to  fatten  and  enrich  the 
sharks  that  live  upon  such  as  thee ; if  thou 
shouldst  enter  this  ignoble  arena  armed  in  the 
confident  panoply  of  superior  capacities  and  at- 
tainments, full  soon  shalt  thou  learn  that  the 
right  weapons  for  thee  to  wield  are  knavery  and 
cunniug;  that  the  companions  of  thy  success 
are  remorse  and  self-contempt ; that  thy  boast- 
ed powers  are  enlisted  in  a service  which,  if 
long  continued,  will  not  fail  to  make  4 knowl- 
edge useless,  wit  ridiculous,  and  genius  con- 
temptible P * 

> HE  ALWAYS  CAME  IN  SUNSHINE. 

THEBE  are  men  who  always  come  to  you  in 
sunshine ; and  there  are  men  whose  pres- 
ence you  feel  as  a shadow.  It  is  ever  so,  meet 
them  when  and  where  you  will — at  home,  in  the 
street,  on  ’Change,  in  the  store,  office,  or  count- 
ing-room— there  is  ever  the  radiant  sunshine  or 
the  projected  shadow. 

As  men  are,  so,  in  the  main,  will  you  find 
their  homes.  The  man  who  turns  his  face  al- 
ways to  the  light  brings  his  warm  and  genial 
sphere  into  his  home-circle ; while  the  man 
whose  back  is  to  the  sun  never  enters  the  door 
of  his  dwelling  without  throwing  a shadow  over 
the  household. 

My  Uncle  Florian  was  a man  whose  spirit 
seemed  to  know  perpetual  sunshine.  I never 
saw  a cloud  in  his  face ; I never  knew  his  com- 
ing to  shadow  the  heart  of  even  a little  child. 
Dear  Uncle  Florian ! WThat  a rare  pleasure  it 
was  when,  leave  obtained,  I turned  my  steps 
lightly  from  the  shadowed  house  where  my 
early  years  were  spent,  and  came,  for  a brief 
season,  into  the  brightness  of  thy  beloved  pres- 
ence! 

44  Ah ! Hattie  dear,  is  this  you  ?”  Memory 
will  never  lose  the  echo  of  his  pleasant  voice  as 
he  greeted  my  coming ; nor  do  I feel  the  press- 
ure of  his  hand  lighter  now  upon  my  head  than 
it  was  thirty  years  ago,  when  it  buried  itself 
among  the  golden  curls  of  childhood. 

My  aunt  was  not  so  cheerful  in  spirit  as  Un- 
cle Florian.  She  was  more  inclined  to  look 
upon  the  dark  side  of  things,  and  to  prophecy 
evil  instead  of  good.  But  Uncle  Florian  never 
permitted  the  clouds  to  darken  the  whole  sweep 
of  her  horizon.  If  he  could  not  always  scatter 
the  leaden  moss  of  vapor  he  would  break  it  into 
rifts,  and  let  in,  here  and  there,  broad  strips  of 
sunshine. 

Children  are  always  children — thoughtless, 
given  to  fits  of  passion,  disobedient  in  little 
things,  inclined  to  selfishness.  I give  the  pic- 
ture's shadowed  side.  My  cousins  were  no  ex- 
ception. Children  are  not  born  angels ; they 
come  to  us  in  the  natural  plane  of  life,  and  re- 
ceive by  inheritance  natural  inclinations,  which, 


unhappily,  ever  show  a downward  proclivity. 
But  the  germs  of  angelic  life  are  in  the  inmosts 
of  their  being,  and  the  wise  parent  gives  loving 
yet  earnest  heed  to  the  insemination  of  these, 
which  is  done  by  the  awakening  of  gentle,  ten- 
der, unselfish  affections,  and  the  storing  up  of 
true  and  good  principles  in  the  mind. 

My  cousins  were  like  other  children;  and 
their  mother,  like  too  many  mothers,  weakly  in- 
dulgent at  times,  and  passionate,  unreasonable, 
and  exacting  at  other  times.  Ill  health  — the 
curse  of  American  mothers  — made  her  often 
fretful,  and  dimmed  her  vision  when  she  looked 
oat  upon  life. 

I remember  one  June  day  that  I spent,  as  a 
great  privilege,  at  Uncle  Florian’s.  I did  not 
ask  of  my  father  the  privilege,  for  I feared  his 
universal 44  No."  Bnt  after  he  had  gone  forth, 
I enticed,  with  childish  art,  my  weak,  unhappy 
mother  into  consent.  Quietly,  almost  demurely, 
fearing  to  show  any  exuberant  feelings,  I stole 
ont  from  my  shadowed  home ; and  when  once  fair- 
ly beyond  the  gate,  and  across  the  road  into  the 
green  fields,  I flew  over  the  intervening  distance 
with  the  tremulous  joy  of  an  uncaged  bird. 

44  Ah,  Hattie,  dear!"  It  was  the  kind  voice 
of  Uncle  Florian.  I met  him  at  the  gate,  sur- 
rounded  by  my  cousins.  He  laid  his  hand  upon 
my  head  as  usual,  and  stooped  to  receive  my 
kiss. 

“ How  are  father  and  mother?" 

44  Well,  I thank  you." 

Ah,  but  it  was  not  well  with  them.  Why, 
in  my  childish  ignorance,  I knew  not.  But, 
somehow,  my  father  always  came  to  us  in  shad- 
ow. His  presence  hushed  the  sports  of  his  chil- 
dren. Our  home  rarely  knew  the  blessing  of 
cheerful  sunshine. 

44Take  good  care  of  Hattie,  dears,”  said  Un- 
cle Florian,  with  a beaming  countenance,  as  he 
turned  from  the  gate  ; 44  and  make  this  day  in 
her  life’s  calendar  a golden  one.” 

And  it  was  a golden  one,  as  were  all  the 
days  I ever  spent  at  Uncle  Florian’s.  Yet  was 
not  the  day  all  cloudless.  It  was  more  shad- 
owed, perhaps,  than  any  day  I had  ever  spent 
with  my  cousins,  who  were,  as  I have  said,  like 
other  children,  given  to  fits  of  passion,  and 
swayed  by  the  sudden  impulse  of  selfish  feel- 
ings. Several  times  Aubry,  the  oldest  of  my 
cousins,  who  seemed  for  a ^hile  possessed  with 
a teasing  spirit,  worried  his  gentle  sister  Marion 
into  tears,  and  sadly  marred  our  pleasure.  He 
would  not  go  away  and  find  his  own  enjoyment, 
but  kept  with  us  nearly  all  the  morning,  for 
no  other  reason,  it  seemed,  than  to  gratify  an 
unamiable  temper. 

At  dinner-time — Uncle  Florian  had  gone  to 
the  city,  and  would  not  return  until  toward 
evening  — Marion  complained  bitterly  of  Au- 
bry’a  conduct,  and  my  aunt  scolded  sharply. 
The  boy  did  not  receive  his  mother’s  intemper- 
ately-spoken  reproof  in  a very  good  spirit;  and 
was  sent  from  the  table  in  consequence  of  a dis- 
respectful word  dropped  thoughtlessly  from  his 
lips — a word  repented  of  as  soon  ps  uttered,  and 
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which  a wiser  reproof  on  his  mother’s  part  would 
not  have  provoked. 

I tasted  no  more  food  after  Aubry  was  sent 
from  the  table. 

“Your  father  shall  hear  of  this!”  said  my 
aunt,  sternly,  as  Aubry  left  the  room. 

My  cousin  did  not  trouble  us  again  during 
the  remainder  of  the  day.  I met  him  several 
times,  but  he  did  not  look  cheerful.  His  own 
thoughts  were,  I saw,  punishing  him  severely. 
A restless  spirit  kept  him  wandering  about,  and 
doing  all  kinds  of  out  of  the  way  things.  Now 
you  would  see  him  turning  the  grindstone  vig- 
orously, though  no  one  held  axe  or  knife-blade 
upon  the  swiftly-revolving  periphery;  now  ho 
was  on  the  top  of  a haymow ; now  climbing  the 
long,  straight  pole  that  bore  up  the  painted  bird- 
box,  to  see  if  the  twittering  swallow  had  laid  an 
egg ; and  now  lying  upon  the  grass  in  restless 
indolence. 

Crash  I What  is  that  ? The  boy  had  found 
his  way  out  upon  the  branch  of  one  of  his  fa- 
ther’s choice  plum-trees,  which  had  only  this 
year  come  into  bearing,  and  was  laden  with  its 
first  offerings  of  half-ripe  fruit.  His  weight 
proved  too  heavy  for  the  slender  limb,  and  now, 
tom  from  its  hold  upon  the  tree,  it  lay  in  ruin 
upon  the  ground. 

Aubry  was  unhurt.  In  falling  he  had  alight- 
ed upon  his  feet.  Bat  if  his  body  had  escaped 
without  harm,  not  so  his  mind ; for  he  compre- 
hended in  an  instant  the  extent  of  injury  sus- 
tained by  his  father’s  favorite  tree — a tree  to 
which  two  years  of  careful  attention  had  been 
given,  and  to  the  ripening  of  whoso  choicely-fla- 
vored fruit  that  father  had  looked  with  so  much 
pleasure.  The  shape  of  the  tree  was  also  a 
matter  of  pride  with  Uncle  Florian.  Ho  had 
pruned  it  for  two  seasons  with  a careful  atten- 
tion to  symmetry  as  well  as  fruit-bearing,  and 
I had  more  than  once  heard  him  speak  of  its 
almost  perfect  form. 

Tears  were  in  the  eyes  of  my  Cousin  Aubry 
as  we  came  up  to  where  he  stood,  gazing  sadly 
upon  the  broken  limb.  My  aunt  had  heard  the 
crash  and  fall,  and  came  running  out  from  the 
house  with  a frightened  air.  The  moment  she 
comprehended  the  nature  of  what  had  occurred 
she  Btruck  her  hands  together  passionately,  and 
stung  the  already  suffering  mind  of  tho  boy  with 
sharp,  reproving  words.  Aubry  made  no  an- 
swer. The  pain  he  felt  was  too  severe  to  find 
much  accession  from  this  cause ; though  any 
added  pang  was  cruelty,  no  matter  from  what 
source  it  came. 

44  If  it  had  been  any  other  tree,”  said  Aubry. 
I was  sitting  by  his  side,  trying  to  comfort  him, 
an  hour  after  the  accident.  44  If  it  had  been 
any  other  tree  I would  not  have  cared  so  much. 
But  father  valued  this  one  so  highly.  It  was 
his  favorite  tree.” 

4 1 He  will  not  be  angry.”  I was  thinking 
how  very  angry  my  own  father  would  have 
been  under  like  circumstances,  and  how  se- 
verely he  would  have  punished  my  brother 
had  ho  been  guilty  of  a similar  fault.  44  He 


is  always  so  cheerful — always  so  ready  to  for- 
give.” 

44 It  isn’t  that,  Cousin  Hattie — it  isn’t  that,” 
answered  the  boy,  in  a troubled  voice.  It  is 
not  his  anger  I fear.” 

44  What,  then,  have  you  to  fear?”  I inquired. 

44  His  sorrow,  Cousin.  Ah,  Hattie  l that  is 
worse  than  his  anger.  He  took  so  much  pride 
.in  this  tree ; and  now  it  is  ruined  forever!” 

“Only  a single  limb  is  broken.  The  tree  is 
! not  destroyed.  There  is  much  fruit  on  i$  still,” 
I said,  trying  to  comfort  him. 

44  It’s  beauty  is  gone,  ” replied  Aubry.  44  That 
beauty  which  father  produced  by  stich  careful 
pruning.  No,  Hattie ; there  is  no  bright  side 
to  the  picture.  All  is  dark.” 

It  was  in  vain ; we  could  not  comfort  the  un- 
happy boy,  who  spent  the  rest  of  the  day  alone, 
brooding  over  the  event  which  had  so  troubled 
his  peace. 

“There’s  your  father  now,”  I heard  my  aunt 
say,  a little  before  sundown.  She  was  speak- 
ing to  Aubry,  and  her  voice  had  in  it  neither 
encouragement  nor  comfort.  The  breaking  of 
the  tree  had  excited  her  anger,  and  she  still 
felt  something  of  unkindness.  I looked  from 
the  window  and  saw  Uncle  Florian  alighting 
from  his  horse.  His  face  was  turned  toward 
us — his  kind,  good  face,  that  always  looked  as 
if  the  sun  were  shining  upon  it.  Aubry  arose 
— he  had  been  sitting  by  a table,  with  a deject- 
ed air,  his  head  resting  upon  his  hand — and 
went  out  hastily  to  meet  his  father. 

“I  hope,”  said  my  aunt,  “that  he  will  give 
him  a good  scolding;  he  richly  deserves  it! 
What  business  had  he  to  climb  into  that  tree, 
and  out  upon  so  slender  a limb?” 

I felt  an  almost  breathless  interest  in  the 
meeting  between  my  cousin  and  Uncle  Florian. 
I had  never  seen  that  mild  face  clouded,  but  I 
was  sure  it  would  be  clouded  now.  How  conld 
it  help  being  ? His  countenance,  as  he  stood 
with  his  hand  resting  upon  the  neck  of  his 
horse,  was  still  turned  toward  us,  and  I could 
see  every  varying  expression.  My  breathing 
was  nearly  suspended  as  I saw  Aubry  reach  his 
father  and  look  up  into  his  face.  A little  while 
he  talked  to  him,  while  Uncle  Florian  listened 
attentively.  Every  instant  I expected  to  see 
the  cloud,  but  it  came  not  to  dim  the  light  of 
cheerful  kindness  in  that  almost  angelic  coun- 
tenance. While  Aubry  yet  talked,  earnestly, 
to  his  father,  one  of  the  farm  hands  came  out 
from  the  stable  and  took  the  horse.  Then  the 
two— father  and  son — came  toward  the  house; 
and  as  the  former  commenced  shaking,  in  an- 
swer to  the  communication  which  he  had  re- 
ceived, I noticed  that  he  laid  his  hand  upon  the 
shoulder  of  Aubry  in  an  affectionate  way,  and 
drew  him  close  to  his  6ide.  They  passed  near 
the  broken  plum-tree,  but  neither  looked  at  it. 
I think  Uncle  Florian  avoided  a sight  which, 
just  then,  could  hardly  have  been  met  without 
an  unpleasant  shock  to  his  feelings. 

Now,  as  ever,  dear  Uncle  Florian  came  in 
sunshine ; and  it  was  warm  enough  and  bright 
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enough  to  chase  away  coldness  and  shadow 
even  from  the  heart  and  brow  of  my  aunt,  who 
eould  not  forgive  the  offense  of  her  boy. 

For  every  one  my  good  uncle  had  a smile  or 
a pleasant  word.  If  in  degree  there  was  a dif- 
ference, it  was  in  favor  of  Aubry,  who  seemed 
held  to  his  father’s  side  by  some  irresistible  at- 
traction. Instead  of  separating  between  him 
and  his  father,  I think  that  little  unpleasant 
event  drew  them  nearer  together,  and  bound 
their  hearts  closer  by  the  magic  tie  of  love. 

As  I turned  my  face  homeward  that  evening 
I felt  that  I had  turned  it  away  from  the  sun- 
shine ; and  so  it  was.  A trifiing  fault  of  one 
of  my  brothers  had  been  visited  by  excessive 
punishment,  given  in  anger,  and  there  was  gloom 
in  the  household— and  not  only  gloom,  but  alien- 
ation, the  germ  of  separation. 

We  were  sitting,  on  the  next  morning,  at  oar 
late,  silent,  moody  breakfast — silent  and  moody 
after  rebuking  words  from  my  father,  who  seem- 
ed only  half-satisfled  with  the  punishment  al- 
ready meted  out  to  my  brother — when  the  door 
opened,  and  a cheerful  voice  sent  a chord  of 
pleasant  music  vibrating  throngh  the  room,  and 
a face  that  always  came  in  Bnnshine  scattered, 
with  its  golden  beams,  the  clouds  which  cur- 
tained all  our  feelings.  Smiles  warmed  over 
the  sober  face  of  my  mother,  and  light  sparkled 
in  her  eyes,  while  the  whole  aspect  of  my  fa- 
ther's countenance  underwent  a change. 

44 Ah,  Harry!”  Uncle  Florian  spoke  to  my 
brother,  who  was  in  disgrace  for  a fault  light 
in  every  way  compared  to  the  fault  of  Aubry 
on  tire  day  previous,  44  how  finely  you  are  grow- 
ing ! Really,  you  are  the  handsomest  boy  in  the 
neighborhood.” 

44  If  he  were  only  as  good  as  he  is  good-look- 
ing,” said  my  mother. 

4 4 Tat!  tut!”  replied  Uncle  Florian,  half- 
aside, to  my  mother.  44  Never  say  that  to  a 
boy’s  face.”  Then  aloud  and  cheerfully,  “I’ll 
stand  sponsor  for  Harry,  and  put  his  good  con- 
duct against  his  good  looks  any  day.”  What  a 
grateful  expression  my  brother  cast  upon  him ! 

For  each  and  all  Uncle  Florian  had  a kind 
word,  and  upon  each  and  all  fell  the  warm  sun- 
light of  his  cheerful  spirit.  When  he  left  us, 
after  his  brief  visit,  we  were  all  happier.  Even 
my  father’s  brows  were  less  contracted,  and  his 
voice  was  kinder  when  he  spoke;  and  as  for 
my  mother,  her  heart  was  warmer  and  her 
countenance  brighter  through  all  the  day  that 
followed. 

Blessings  on  Uncle  Florian,  and  on  all  men 
who,  like  him,  come  to  ns  in  sunshine ! They 
carry  their  own  heaven  with  them,  and  give  to 
every  one  they  meet  a glimpse  of  its  sweet  beat- 
itudes. Ever  more  ready  to  praise  than  blame 
— to  sec  good  mther  than  evil — to  find  the  sun- 
ny instead  of  the  cloudy  side — they  are  like  the 
angels  of  whom  it  has  been  said,  that  when  they 
come  to  a man  they  search  only  for  what  is  good 
in  him,  that  they  may  warm  the  celestial  seed 
into  germination,  knowing  that  if  the  forces  of 
life  are  directed  into  the  good  seed  the  evil  most 


lie  dormant.  Long  years  since  he  went  to  his 
rest — his  days  declining,  like  the  last  warm  days 
of  the  later  autumn,  and  his  western  sky  radi- 
ant with  the  passing  glories  of  a spirit  that  al- 
ways clothed  itself  iu  sunbeams. 

MY  ACQUAINTANCE  WITH  RACHEL. 

ALL  who  ever  saw/Rachel,  all  who  love  the  true 
and  beautiful  in  Art,  must  have  received  the 
news  of  her  loss  with  emotions  such  as  stirred  tho 
scholars  of  the  early  Christian  ages  on  seeing  the 
most  exquisite  statues  of  antiquity  shattered  by 
the  unsparing  hands  of  tho  image-breakers.  The 
pedestal  on  which  she  so  long  stood  is  now  va- 
cant, and  there  is  none  to  succeed  her.  Iiistori 
has  been  mentioned ; but  Ristori,  though  en- 
dowed with  splendid  natural  powers,  is  deficient 
in  that  grace  of  conception  and  refinement  of 
culture  which  Rachel  superadded  to  the  quali- 
ties of  her  Italian  rival.  Ristori  (whom  I ri ev- 
er saw  but  once)  impressed  me  as  a woman  who 
may  bo  met  with  among  the  Southern  nations 
oneo  in  a generation.  Rachel’s  equal  we  may 
not  hope  to  find  more  than  ouce  in  the  coarse 
of  centuries.  We  might  as  readily  expect  to 
see  another  Phidias  or  Apelles,  as  look  for  a 
repetition  of  that  wondrous  combination  of  no- 
bleness, nature,  and  perfect  delicacy  of  finish 
which  characterized  the  performances  of  this 
matchless  woman.  Wo  must  treasure  deeply 
within  our  hearts  the  recollection  of  her  tri- 
umphs ; for  that  glorious  star  is  now  set  forever, 
and  the  space  she  filled  is  known  only  by  the 
trail  of  light  she  has  left  behind  her.  Bat  this 
trace  of  her  will  endure  as  long  as  the  lost  lega- 
cies of  the  mighty  Past — the  statues  and  paint- 
ings of  the  Parthenon,  the  beauty  of  Cleopatra, 
the  genius  of  Roscius,  mere  shadows  though 
they  have  'become— continue  to  command  tho 
reverence  of  mankind. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  here  to  enter  into  an 
analytical  appreciation  of  this  great  artist.  Oth- 
er and  far  abler  hands  will  undertake  the  task, 
and  do  her  fitter  justice.  But  I may  be  per- 
mitted passingly  to  allude  to  the  peculiarly 
Grecian  cast  of  her  genius.  More  than  any 
other  artist  of  modem  times,  she  seems  to  have 
succeeded  in  uniting  the  purity,  the  delicacy, 
and  tho  grandeur  6f  tho  classic  ideal.  Her  act- 
ing, her  temperament,  her  appearance,  were 
pre-eminently  impassioned,  intellectual,  and, 
if  I may  be  allowed  the  expression,  statuesque. 
Her  passions  were  vehement  and  genuine,  but 
they  were  chastened  by  an  intellect  which,  in 
matters  of  art,  was  almost  faultless;  and  her 
richly-endowed  physique,  spare  os  it  was,  was 
admirably  obedient  and  complementary  to  both, 
giving  intensity  to  her  passions  and  symmetry 
to  her  taste.  In  all  her  movements  her  air  was 
thoroughly  patrician ; and  in  the  classic  drama, 
where  the  costume  favored  it,  her  appearance 
was  that  of  an  antique  statue.  And  so  fault- 
lessly beautiful,  so  suggestive  of  high  emotion 
in  their  very  repose,  were  all  her  attitudes,  that, 
had  the  art  of  sculpture  only  dated  from  her 
time,  one  might  justly  have  doubted  whether 
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she  had  been  more  indebted  to  the  statuary  for 
her  attitudes,  or  he  to  her  acting  for  his  inspi- 
rations. For  this  reason  I have  always  fancied 
that,  admirably  as  she  would  appear  in  English 
tragedy  had  she  succeeded  in  mastering  the  lan- 
guage, in  no  part  would  Bhe  have  been  more  at 
home  than  in  Talfourd’s  beautiful  play  of  Ion, 
in  which  the  pure  spirit  of  the  classics  is  prob- 
ably more  visible  than  in  any  other  English  dra- 
matic composition. 

Those  who  were  so  fortunate  os  to  witness  her 
performances  will  need  only  an  enumeration  of 
her  great  parts:  Camille,  with  its  famous  im- 
precation ; Phedre,  with  its  long-sustained  dis- 
play of  supernatural  emotion ; Hermione,  with 
its  fierce  jealousy  and  revenge ; Pauline , in  Po- 
lyeucte , where  the  beautiful  heathen  girl,  chang- 
ing her  faith,  exclaims,  through  her  gifted 
Jewish  interpretress,  with  a fervor  of  inspiration 
which  no  Christian  ever  surpassed,  uJe  vois,  jc 
sais,je  crois  I Je  suis  Chretienne  enjin /” — (I  see, 
I know,  I believe ! At  last  I am  a Christian !) 
Le  Moineau  de  Lcsbie,  where  with  the  charm  of  a 
siren  she  asks,  4 1 Suis-je  belief 9 Marie  Stuart,  in 
which  she  exhibits  so  much  majesty,  beauty, 
and  sorrow  that  it  is  hard  to  believe  the  great 
prototype  herself  could  have  been  more  queen- 
like, more  beautiful,  or  more  unfortunate ; La 
Tisbe,  where  she  tells  her  lover  Rodolfo  so  be- 
witchingly,  uJe  reviens  settlement  pour  te  dire  vn 
mot,  je  t'aime  /" — (I  come  back  to  say  only  one 
word — I love  you  /)  bursting  out  at  another  time 
so  generously  in  behalf  of  her  unhappy  rival, 
Catarina,  44  Je  la  crois , wot/”  Lady  Tartu ffe, 
whom  you  can  not  avoid  hating,  so  perfectly 
does  she  portray  this  Iago-like  character ; and, 
finally,  Adrienne  Lecouvreur , in  which,  resplen- 
dent with  jewels,  beautiful,  spirituelle,  after  fas- 
cinating us  through  five  acts,  she  dies,  exclaim- 
ing with  deepest  pathos  these  words,  now  so  ap- 
plicable to  her  own  story,  44  Je  suis  si  jeune,  et 
la  vie  s'ouvrait  pour  moi  si  belief ’ — (I  am  so 
young,  and  life  is  so  fair  before  me  I)  To  those 
that  saw  her  this  mere  mention  of  her  great 
characters  will  suffice  to  revive  the  impressions 
of  her  powers,  in  their  varied  scope  and  highest 
development.  To  those  that  never  saw  her,  no 
words  can  succeed  in  conveying  an  idea  of  what 
she  was ; no  description  depict  the  clear,  intel- 
lectual light,  so  full  of  intensity  and  motion, 
which  played  like  a halo  about  her  features. 
Neither  can  I aspire  to  add  to  her  fame  either  as 
artist  or  as  woman.  But  it  having  been  my  good 
fortune  to  enjoy  a brief  personal  acquaintance 
with  the  great  tragedienne,  I believe  that  they 
who  are  ever  inclined  to  cling  to  the  most  tri- 
fling associations  with  gifted  natures ; and  who, 
like  the  artist  herself,  are  ever  more  disposed  to 
admire  those  qualities  in  which  they  rise  above 
their  fcllow'-creatures  than  to  linger  over  those 
shortcomings  which  they  possess  in  common  with 
the  rest  of  humanity,  will  be  pleased  to  welcome 
a few  simple  reminiscences  of  Rachel  as  she 
appeared  in  private  life. 

The  first  time  I had  the  pleasure  of  meet- 
ing the  tragedienne  off  the  stage  was  on  the  night  i 


of  her  second  performance  of  Marie  Stuart  in  this 
city,  at  the  Metropolitan,  now  Burton’s,  Theatre. 
In  accordance  with  a previous  arrangement,  the 
presentation  took  place  at  the  close  of  the  third 
act.  As  Marie  Stuart  does  not  appear  on  tbe 
stage  throughout  the  fourth  act,  and  as  the  en- 
tr'actes were  somewhat  long,  it  gave  me  an  op- 
portunity of  making  quite  an  extended  visit. 

Rachel  was  alone  in  a small  apartment  under 
the  stage  which  had  been  specially  fitted  np 
for  her  use.  The  room  was  lined  on  each  side 
with  red  drapery,  and  as  it  was  quite  small,  with 
a low  ceiling,  it  bore  a decided  resemblance  to 
a prison-cell.  Dressed  in  the  w ell-known  cos- 
tume of  the  Queen  of  Scots — a most  queen-like 
attire,  and  one  peculiarly  becoming  to  the  person 
of  its  present  wearer — she  was  reading  a book 
as  I was  ushered  in,  her  left  arm  resting  on 
the  table.  Close  to  her,  and  as  a continuous 
part  of  the  tableau  which  I could  not  help  ad- 
miring, stood  that  exquisite  diadem,  scintillating 
with  diamonds,  and  so  gracefully  fashioned  that 
every  man,  and  particularly  every  woman,  that 
ever  saw  it,  remembers  it  as  distinctly  as  one 
does  the  crown-jewels  in  the  Tower  of  London. 
What  with  the  contemplative  aspect  of  Rachel, 
her  distinguished  air,  her  royal  costume,  the 
crown,  the  small  low  room,  and  her  loneliness, 
the  illusion  of  the  imprisoned  queen  was  com- 
plete— more  60  even  than  in  the  play  itself.  Her 
appearance  lost  nothing  by  being  submitted  to 
a close  inspection.  Her  features  were  most 
delicately  chiseled,  bespeaking  a refined  intel- 
lect and  a temperament  of  rare  sensibility ; her 
complexion  was  of  a uniform  pallor ; her  eyes 
of  almost  supernatural  brilliancy,  and  her  hair 
of  raven  hue,  almost  always  worn  a la  Grecque, 
and  displaying  a faultlessly  shaped  head.  She 
was  then  in  the  enjoyment  of  full  health,  with 
no  visible  premonitions  of  the  insidious  malady 
that  was  so  soon  to  terminate  her  career.  There 
was  no  rouge  on  her  cheeks,  and  none  of  those 
coarser  artificial  effects,  which,  favored  by  the 
enchanting  powers  of  distance,  have  so  large  a 
share  in  the  illusions  that  hedge  the  divinity  of 
most  stage  goddesses.  Her  classic  training  had 
communicated  a corresponding  severity  to  her 
taste,  and  in  every  thing  she  was  classical,  down 
to  the  least  ornament  of  dress — detesting  false 
sentiment,  false  art,  false  ornament,  and  partic- 
ularly— false  jewelry.  She  used  to  pride  her- 
self on  not  wearing  rouge,  and  frequently  de- 
clared that,  except  where  the  powdered  head- 
dresses required  it,  she  never  resorted  to  its  aid. 
Magnificent  as  she  was  in  jewelry  at  night,  in 
the  morning  she  scrupulously  avoided  every 
thing  of  the  kind — bracelets,  ear-rings,  brooches, 
rings,  all  were  proscribed,  and  neither  on  her 
dress  nor  on  her  arms,  nor  any  of  her  fingers, 
could  a single  ornament  be  found.  A striking 
contrast,  in  this  respect,  to  many  of  our  quasi- 
elegant ladies  at  Newport  and  Saratoga,  who 
seem  to  think  that,  by  making  Golcondas  of 
themselves  in  the  morning,  they  may  win  the 
affections  of  some  Potosi  before  night.  Bat  to 
return  to  the  presentation.  On  hearing  the 
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door  open  Rachel  raised  her  eyes ; then,  rising 
with  slow  dignity,  with  queen-like  stateliness  she 
gave  me  welcome.  She  spoke  in  a measured 
voice — in  which  I recognized,  with  a slight 
tonch  of  awe,  the  same  solemn  tones  that  struck 
me  so  forcibly  the  first  time  I heard  her  in 
Camille,  when  she  comes  on  the  stage  exclaim* 
ing : “ Qp'elle  a tort  de  vouloir  queje  vous  entre - 
tienne  / (How  unreasonable  she  is,  in  wishing 
me  to  talk  with  you !) — words  which  recurred  to 
me  at  the  time,  and  which  I felt,  had  not  the  in- 
troduction been  prearranged,  she  might  possibly 
now  apply  to  me.  After  listening  to  my  reply,  she 
invited  me  to  be  seated.  The  introduction  once 
over,  her  stately  demeanor  was  discarded,  and 
she  soon  passed  to  that  bright,  easy,  playful 
manner,  typical  of  the  genuine  Parisienne, 
which  she  possessed  to  an  extraordinary  degree. 
It  were  idle  to  attempt  to  repeat  her  conversa- 
tions, even  if  I could  now  recall  them  literal- 
ly ; for  the  mere  words  disconnected  from  the 
woman  and  the  manner,  could  give  no  better 
idea  of  them  than  would  the  loose  particles  de- 
tached from  a specimen  of  mosaic  convey  an 
impression  of  the  beauty  of  the  original  work. 
But  perhaps  some  estimate  of  her  powers  may 
be  derived  by  stating  the  impressions  they  pro- 
duced upon  her  listeners.  One  always  went 
away  from  her,  feeling  unable  to  draw  a distinc- 
tion between  her  own  ordinary  conversations 
and  her  most  brilliant  passages  in  such  plays  as 
Adrienne  Lecouvreur,  Lady  Tar  tuff e,  and  the 
like.  The  same  finished  flow  of  words,  the 
same  vivacity,  ease,  and  grace  pervaded  them 
— and  she  was  so  singularly  sensitive,  so  open  to 
impressions  of  every  kind,  so  childlike  in  many 
things,  that  her  conversation  was  always  stamped 
with  freshness  and  originality. 

Having  inadvertently  addressed  her  once  as 
Madame  and  the  next  time  as  Mademoiselle,  I 
asked  for  light  on  the  subject.  She  replied, 
with  her  customary  esprit , that  either  was  ac- 
ceptable, but  Mademoiselle  was  rather  her  pro- 
fessional title,  Madame  her  social  one  ; the  art- 
ist was  Mademoiselle , but  the  woman  decidedly 
Madame . After  informing  her  that  I had 
lost  the  control  of  my  movements  under  the  in- 
fluence of  that  royal  prison,  and,  like  a loyal 
subject,  could  only  move  when  she  commanded, 
but  not  before,  and  after  receiving  her  assur- 
ance that  I need  be  under  no  apprehension  as 
she  would  give  me  timely  notice  when  to  leave, 
the  interview  concluded  somewhat  thus.  Select- 
ing a flower  from  a basket  in  the  corner  of  the 
room,  she  informed  me  with  a gracious  air  of 
apology  that  the  fifth  act  was  about  to  com- 
mence and  she  must  dismiss  me;  but  lest  I 
should  think  ill  of  her  hospitality,  she  hoped  I 
would  renew  my  visit  at  her  apartments  in 
Clinton  Place,  and  meantime  “ accept  this  lit- 
tle flower  de  la  part  de  Rachel.”  With  thanks 
I placed  it  in  my  button-hole,  observing,  play- 
fully, that  I should  proudly  bear  it  back  to  my 
seat,  and  if  asked  whence  it  came  would  say 
from  La  grande  Tragedienne . To  which  she 
replied  with  an  arch  expression : “ Prenez  garde 
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de  me  compromettre — remember  to  say  it  comes 
from  Rachel  the  artist,  and  not  from  Rachel 
the  woman.”  I departed  dazzled  and  charm- 
ed, and  resumed  my  seat  in  the  parquette,  fan- 
cying if  the  enthusiasts  around  me  only  knew 
the  history  of  the  rose-bud,  how  quickly  it  would 
be  plucked  from  its  button-hole.  But  fortu- 
nately it  was  not  molested ; no  infernal  machine 
burst  under  my  boots  as  I left  the  house — the 
garroters  left  me  in  peace — and  my  good  star 
(it  was  not  on  a policeman's  breast)  conducted 
me  safely  home.  The  flower,  received  with  grat- 
itude, was  guarded  with  devotion  ; and  later  in 
the  evening  committed  with  reverence  to  the 
recesses  of  a large  volume,  where  it  remains 
to  this  day,  no  doubt  in  a state  of  beautiful 
preservation,  opposite  to  some  impossible- to-re- 
member  page. 

A few  days  after,  about  two  o'clock,  as  I was 
returning  from  a wedding  reception,  I rang  the 
bell  of  a three-story  house  in  Clinton  Place,  and 
here,  for  the  first  time,  I had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  Phedre  chez  elle  en  robe  de  matin . To  get 
in  was  no  easy  matter.  Great  precautions  were 
taken  at  the  door  to  guard  against  intrusion. 
After  sending  in  my  card,  and  making  it  appear 
that  I neither  claimed  a performance  in  behalf 
of  the  Nena  Sahib  Reform  Tract  Society,  nor  a 
donation  of  five  hundred  dollars  for  the  desti- 
tute members  of  the  New  York  Common  Coun- 
cil, nor  an  autograph  letter  for  some  recluse  lit- 
erary old  maid,  who  would  never  show  it  to  any 
body,  I was  allowed  to  pass  in.  Phedre  was  ar- 
rayed in  a simplo  but  superb  white  cashmere 
robe  de  matin , sparsely  scattered  over  with  palm 
leaves,  and  fastened  with  a cord  and  tassels. 
Iler  hair  was  dressed  very  chastely,  the  same  as 
in  Camille  (without  the  red  fillets).  She  was 
reposing  languidly  on  cushions,  and  appeared 
utterly  prostrated.  She  complained  of  great  fa- 
tigue, and  begged  to  be  excused  for  not  rising. 
Her  sisters  were  in  the  room  with  her : Lia,  who 
used  to  play  Catarina  in  Angelo , and  Dinah, 
who  produced  such  a sensation  as  Jeanne  in 
Lady  Tar  tuff e.  They  were  both  busy  with  their 
needles.  Having  seen  Catarina  and  La  Tisbe 
a few  hours  before  ready  to  kill  each  other,  I 
began  by  expressing  satisfaction  at  the  restora- 
tion of  harmony  between  two  such  fierce  rivals. 
Though  a mere  banalite , Rachel  was  in  the  hu- 
mor for  retort,  and  replied  in  the  same  spirit. 
In  a few  minutes,  with  that  strange  elasticity 
and  mobility  of  hers,  she  had  thrown  off  the  air 
of  fatigue  and  was  all  vivacity.  Anxious  to 
initiate  this  “ distinguished  foreigner”  into  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  country,  I pro- 
duced from  my  pocket  a small  white  box  of 
wedding  cake  which,  according  to  good  time- 
honored  Knickerbocker  usage,  I had  carried  off 
from  the  reception  that  morning.  The  thing 
was  an  entire  novelty.  A knife  was  imme- 
diately called  for,  and  Phedre  with  the  eager- 
ness of  a school-girl,  made  a destructive  attack 
upon  the  cake,  relishing  it  greatly.  The  cus- 
tom of  dreaming  on  it,  under  the  pillow,  was 
explained,  and  received  with  great  success — 
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Rachel  promising  to  follow  the  fashion.  The 
cake  was  in  a bad  way,  when  the  door-bell  rang 
— it  was  ringing  all  the  time — and  in  came  a 
polite  note  requesting  an  autograph.  The  ap- 
plication was  set  aside,  to  be  replied  to  next 
morning  by  the  Secretary.  The  next  time 
the  bell  rang  it  brought  a present  done  up  in 
brown  paper.  It  was  a scientific  treatise  in 
English,  on  some  of  the  ologies  or  anomies, 
which  some  publisher,  with  more  admiration 
than  tact,  had  been  unable  to  restrain  himself 
from  laying  at  Tragedy's  feet  The  object  of 
his  admiration  was  too  much  of  a Frenchwoman 
not  to  be  struck  with  the  ridiculous  side  of  the 
riling,  and  the  only  circumstance  that  saved  her 
admirer  from  being  embalmed  in  her  fund  of 
anecdotes  was,  that  his  name  was  so  utterly 
Anglo-Saxon  that  it  defied  all  her  attempts  to 
make  it  take  root  in  the  soil  of  her  memory. 
She  spoke  with  evident  delight  and  gratitude 
of  her  kind  reception  here,  find  was  agreeably 
surprised  to  meet,  both  in  the  press  and  the 
auditorium,  that  peculiar  kind  of  appreciation 
(appreciation  nuancee')  which  is  at  once  encour- 
aging to  the  feelings  and  stimulating  to  the  ef- 
forts of  an  artist.  She  confessed,  however,  that 
it  had  required  some  time,  as  well  as  some  phi- 
losophy, to  recover  from  the  shock  she  had  ex- 
perienced on  the  night  of  her  ddbut,  when,  in 
the  midst  of  her  finest  bursts  of  passion,  just  as 
she  thought  every  eye  was  riveted  upon  her  and 
she  was  carrying  all  before  her,  her  ears  were 
assailed  with  a strange  sound,  like  the  patter  of 
rain  on  the  roof.  Amazed  at  the  circumstance, 
she  ran  her  glance  over  the  audience,  and  found, 
to  her  dismay,  scarcely  an  eye  resting  on  her, 
but  every  one  intently  reading  the  translated 
libretto ! And  the  noise  which  had  so  startled 
her  came  simply  from  the  turning  over  so  many 
leaves  all  at  once.  They  are  at  least  good 
listeners,  said  she,  consoling  herself,  else  they 
would  not  all  turn  the  leaves  so  precisely  to- 
gether. She  declared,  with  a smile,  if  the 
books  had  not  already  been  in  print,  she  would 
have  had  them  arranged  so  os  to  bring  all  the 
fine  passages  into  the  middle  of  the  page.  She 
was  in  transports  with  our  climate — it  was  then 
Ihdinn  summer — and  said  she  had  never  felt 
better  any  where.  She  was  strongly  impressed 
with  the  beauty  of  American  women,  and  was 
astonished  at  the  number  of  lt figures  fines  et 
aristocratigues '*  she  met  in  Broadway.  Of  the 
men  I do  not  remember  hearing  her  express  any 
general  opinion,  but  presume  she  found  little  in 
our  dyspeptic  temperaments  likely  to  remind  her 
of  the  athletic  heroes  of  the  Olympic  games, 
with  whom  her  classic  studies  had  made  her 
familiar;  neither  could  she  find  in  our  “two- 
forty  young  men”  much  to  recall  those  brilliant 
and  seductive  gallants  and  courtly  chevaliers, 
ever  ready,  in  the  cause  of  love,  “to  break  a 
lance  or  scale  a lady's  bower,”  whose  acquaint- 
ance she  had  made  under  the  auspices  of  Scribe, 
Victor  Hugo,  and  others  of  the  modern  school. 

In  the  house  where  she  resided  there  lived  a 
middle-aged  French  gentleman,  who,  though 


very  enthusiastically  disposed  toward  La  grande 
Tragedienne,  had  never  succeeded  in  obtaining 
an  introduction — not  even  a glimpse  of  her  or 
her  sisters.  The  only  consciousness  he  had  of 
their  presence  in  the  house  he  derived  while 
passing  through  the  hall  in  the  morning.  At 
the  door  of  each  of  the  divinities  stood  the  neat- 
est possible  pair  of  French  gaiter-boots — small, 
trim,  and,  as  he  expressed  it,  fall  of  esprit — and 
he  declared  nothing  he  had  ever  heard,  seen,  or 
read  about  these  ladies  had  produced  a deep- 
er impression  or  excited  a livelier  admiration 
than  these  silent  but  eloquent  little  pedestals, 
temporarily  detached  from  his  revered  but  un- 
attainable idols. 

On  another  occasion  I found  her  entertain- 
ing her  friends  with  an  article  in  Figaro , or 
some  other  paper  which  she  had  just  received 
from  France.  As  might  be  supposed,  even  a 
newspaper  article  assumed  the  air  of  a master- 
piece when  conveyed  through  such  a medium. 
The  paragraph,  at  which  she  seemed  vastly 
amused,  was  nothing  less  than  the  well-known 
malicious  bon-mot  which  Augustine  Broban,  “At 
reine  des  soubrettesfi  had  perpetrated,  on  hearing 
that  Rachel  had  opened  her  American  campaign 
by  making  a charitable  donation  to  the  Norfolk 
sufferers  by  the  yellow  fever:  li  Fourquoi  Ref 
chel,  est-elle  comme  le  vin  de  Maderhf”  “I^arce* 
qu'elle  s' amtliort  en  voyageant  /” — (Why  is  Rach- 
el like  Maderia  wine  ? Because  she  improves 
by  travel.)  She  laughed  heartily  over  it,  re- 
marking, with  much  good-nature,  that  when  she 
refused  she  was  abused,  and  when  she  gave  she 
was  ridiculed. 

She  had  been  the  evening  previous  to  Bur- 
ton's, in  Chambers  Street,  to  see  that  comedian 
in  the  Serious  Family  and  the  Teodles . No 
one  ever  relished  Burton's  performances  more 
keenly  than  she  did,  and  she  laughed  till  the 
tears  rolled  down  her  cheeks,  asserting  she  had 
never  seen  a comic  actor  equal  to  him.  The 
unfortunate  Mr.  Toodles  was  aware  of  Hermi- 
one's  presence  in  the  stage-box,  and,  stimulated 
by  the  tears  he  drew  from  her,  he  of  course  sur- 
passed himself.  Her  desire  to  see  him  again 
was  great,  and  when  she  remembered  that  her 
own  professional  engagements  prevented  she 
seemed  quite  disappointed. 

She  had  also  an  extraordinary  curiosity  to  see 
the  great  American  tragedian,  Forrest,  whom  she 
had  hoard  frequently  mentioned — but  her  wish 
was  never  gratified.  She  was  especially  anx- 
ious to  hear  him  iu  the  plays  in  which  he  seems 
to  take  the  strongest  hold  on  the  popular  heart, 
such  as  Metamora,  the  Gladiator , and  the  like. 
She  seemed  to  have  an  instinctive  respect  for  the 
great  heart  of  humanity,  believing  that  the  test 
of  an  actor's  genius  lies  in  his  power  over  his 
fellow-creatures,  and  he  that  would  permanent- 
ly sway  the  masses,  no  matter  how  untutored, 
must  strike  a chord  which  can  be  stirred  by  the 
voice  of  genius  alone.  In  fact,  while  no  one 
was  better  aware  than  she  of  what  was  due  to 
the  critics,  and  to  incessant  self-culture,  she 
never  lost  sight  of  Molifere's  rule,  that  the  true 
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way  to  judge  of  his  plays  was  to  study  their 
offset,  not  upon  some  learned  critic,  but  upon 
the  illiterate  old  woman  who  lived  in  the  same 
house  with  him.  It  was  this  favorite  theory  of 
hers,  quite  as  much  as  her  fondness  for  wealth 
— the  sole  motive  usually  ascribed — which  made 
her  so  anxious  to  subdue  all  nations  and  to  try 
all  climes.  While  she  felt  that  the  measure  of 
her  reputation  as  a finished  and  classic  artist 
must  be  determined  by  the  completeness  and 
permanency  of  her  success  in  France  alone,  she 
also  believed  that  the  power  of  her  genius  would 
be  proportionate  to  the  universality  of  her  do- 
minion over  the  human  family,  regardless  of 
language,  race,  climate,  or  educational  condi- 
tion. 

For  this  reason  she  turned  with  especial  pride 
from  her  successes  in  France  to  her  triumphs  in 
the  far-off  lands  of  Russia  and  America,  linked 
together  as  they  were  by  her  brilliant  achieve- 
ments in  England,  Germany,  and  Prussia.  As 
eveiy  one  knows,  she  had  intended  to  extend 
her  conquests  over  the  West  Indies  and  Mexico, 
thence  along  the  shores  of  the  Pacific;  and 
when  she  hod  satisfied  herself  here,  who  knows 
but  she  had  gone  on  farther  and  farther,  until, 
like  the  Macedonian,  she  had  wept  because 
there  were  no  more  worlds  left  to  conquer.  As 
it  is,  Rachel  is  the  only  woman  in  the  dramat- 
ic worldj  from  the  earliest  ages  to  the  present 
day,  known  to  have  laid  so  large  a portion 
of  the  human  family  at  her  feet;  and  this, 
too,  without  resorting  to  meretricious  accesso- 
ries, or  to  charlatanry  of  any  kind,  never  once 
stooping  from  the  proud  dignity  of  a classic 
queen — but  producing  her  effects  attired  in  the 
simple  garb  of  a Roman  maiden,  by  the  sole 
force  of  her  genius  united  to  peculiar  personal 
gifts.  The  votaries  of  music  and  the  dance 
may  perhaps  rival  Rachel  in  the  mere  extent 
of  their  success ; but  the  language  of  melody  as 
well  as  of  motion,  is  one  that  needs  no  inter- 
preter, and  appeals  more  or  less  exclusively  to 
the  senses.  But  Rachel  appealed  solely  to  the 
highest  powers  of  the  intellect,  and  this,  too, 
while  having  to  contend  with  the  disadvantage 
of  expressing  herself  iu  a tongue  foreign  to  her 
auditors,  and  frequently  unknown  to  them.  It 
was  this  same  broad  catholic  democracy  of  gen- 
ius that  made  her  almost  as  sensitive  to  the 
applause  or  indifference  of  our  audiences,  even 
during  her  last  fortnight  here  (when  mercenary 
motives  could  no  longer  be  reasonably  imputed 
to  her),  as  she  would  have  been  before  the 
assembled  wisdom  of  the  Theatre  Fran^ais.  If 
any  thing  went  wrong  she  would  never  dispar- 
age her  audience,  but  would  attribute  any  appar- 
ent coldness  of  theirs  to  other  reasons,  some- 
times inquiring  if  she  had  played  with  less  than 
wonted  fire,  at  others  complaining  of  the  defect- 
ive construction  of  the  house.  The  only  time 
she  had  reason  to  notice  any  such  coldness  was 
during  her  brief  engagement  at  the  Academy 
of  Music — a house  which,  we  all  know,  from  its 
size  and  peculiar  conformation,  seems  to  stifle 
all  enthusiasm,  and  to  forbid  all  applause,  isolat- 


ing the  actors  from  the  public,  and  cutting  off 
that  secret  flow  of  mutual  sympathy  so  indis- 
pensable to  their  sensitive  natures.  On  this 
account,  unable  to  withstand  the  chilling  effects 
of  this  house,  she  soon  removed  to  Ni bio’s — a 
theatre  eminently  supplied  with  the  qualities  in 
which  the  Academy  is  wanting.  Here  she  con- 
cluded her  performances  in  this  city,  delighted 
at  the  restoration  of  that  harmony  and  enthusi- 
asm the  least  interruption  to  which  never  failed 
to  make  her  miserable. 

While  ou  this  topic,  I may  mention  she  re- 
peatedly expressed  her  admiration  for  the  Bos- 
ton Theatre,  pronouncing  it  to  be  in  many  re- 
spects, and  particularly  in  the  green-room  ap- 
pointments, unsurpassed  any  where,  even  in 
France. 

She  was  gratified  in  the  highest  degree  at 
her  success  in  this  country,  but  she  could  never 
conceal  her  regret  at  receiving  so  few  flowers 
and  bouquets.  As  an  artist  and  as  a woman, 
she  had  a strong  love  for  flowers,  and  she  could 
not  but  regard  them  as  one  of  the  most  flatter- 
ing and  appropriate  evidences  of  both  public  and 
private  approbation.  On  being  informed  that 
the  public  had  refrained  from  sending  flowers 
solely  because  they  regarded  them  as  beneath 
the  dignity  of  the  Tragic  Muse,  to  whom  laurels 
rather  than  bouquets  seemed  appropriate,  she 
appeared  consoled,  but  not  comforted. 

In  the  course  of  conversation  one  day  a topic 
was  introduced  which  induced  her  to  allude  to 
her  wealth.  She  stated  she  took  great  pride  in 
it,  inasmuch  as  it  was  entirely  due  to  her  own, 
she  might  say,  unaided  efforts,  had  been  accu- 
mulated in  a few  years,  and  would  remain  after 
she  was  gone  as  a record  of  her  successful  ca- 
rter— adding  the  happy  aphorism  so  redolent 
with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  that  for  an  artist, 
44  La  fortune,  e'est  la  mesure  de  {intelligence.” 

About  four  or  five  weeks  after  her  ddbtit  in 
this  city  she  was  induced,  as  all  vividly  remem- 
ber, to  sing  or  rather  declaim  La  Marseillaise . 
The  excitement  it  created,  and  the  numbers 
and  enthusiasm  of  the  audience  on  that  occa- 
sion, inspired  me  with  a strong  curiosity  to  as- 
certain her  impressions  in  regard  to  it.  I ac- 
cordingly called  on  her  a day  or  two  after,  and 
though  it  was  nearly  one  o’clock  she  had  but 
just  risen,  and  was  about  sitting  down  to  break- 
fast. The  fatigue  and  excitement  of  playing 
generally  prevented  her  from  sleeping  for  sev- 
eral hours  after  retiring,  and  she  accordingly 
rose  very  late.  She  was  dressed  as  usnal  with 
great  simplicity  and  taste,  and  was  in  brilliant 
spirits.  She  began  by  expressing  an  enthusiast- 
ic delight  at  a collection  of  our  autumn  leaves, 
which  had  been  presented  to  her  by  a friend  the 
day  before,  and  which,  both  in  their  rich  variety 
of  hue  and  their  arrangement,  were  entirely  new 
to  her.  From  this  the  conversation  took  a gen- 
eral turn,  and  finally  Bhe  touched  upon  her  re- 
cent performance  of  the  great  military  hymn. 
She  said  she  knew  the  Marseillaise  might  justly 
be  denied  a place  in 'the  repertoire  of  the  classic 
| drama,  that  its  success  rested  more  on  extrane- 
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ous  associations  than  on  any  grace  of  interpre- 
tation she  might  have  conferred  upon  it,  and 
that  it  might  to  a certain  extent  be  pronounced 
by  the  severer  standards  of  criticism  a meretri- 
cious performance.  But,  added  she,  in  a tone 
of  apology  which  those  that  were  so  carried 
away  by  this  hymn  may  deem  uncalled  for,  she 
had  yielded  in  consequence  of  the  repeated  so- 
licitations of  the  public,  and  of  her  brother — 
who  had  assured  her  it  would  greatly  enhance 
the  receipts — a consideration,  she  would  not 
deny,  to  which  she  was  not  indifferent,  and 
which  was  quite  in  harmony  with  the  object  of 
her  visit  to  this  country.  But  while  yielding 
to  the  general  request,  she  desired  to  convince 
the  public  that  her  greatest  achievements  were 
connected  with  the  classic  drama,  and  thereon 
mainly  she  wished  to  rest  her  fame.  For  this 
reason,  she  felt  somewhat  piqued,  in  her  artistic 
pride,  on  finding  that  the  Marseillaise  had  drawn 
together  the  largest  audience  she  had  yet  com- 
manded— hundreds  being  turned  away  and  the 
tickets  rising  to  an  extravagant  premium.  There- 
upon, like  a great  artist,  she  resolved  to  have  a 
great  revenge.  The  performances  of  the  even- 
ing comprised  Tjts  Horaces  and  La  Marseillaise ; 
she  would  play  both  parts  as  well  as  she  could, 
but  all  the  fire  of  her  soul,  all  the  strength  of 
her  intellect,  all  the  charm  of  her  person,  she 
was  determined  to  concentrate  upon  her  person- 
ation of  the  classic  part,  Camille ; so  that  the 
public,  who  had  come  to  bestow  their  enthusi- 
asm on  La  Marseillaise,  should  go  away  award- 
ing the  palm  to  Camille,  She  succeeded  thor- 
oughly in  her  design.  And  thus  the  classic  Ro- 
man maiden  took  her  revenge  upon  the  modern 
Goddess  of  War. 

It  was  during  this  visit,  if  I remember  cor- 
rectly, that  Rachel  made  the  only  allusion  I 
ever  heard  her  make  to  her  lost  sister  Rebecca, 
of  whom  she  spoke  in  terms  of  admiration  as 
well  as  great  affection. 

About  the  twentieth  of  October  she  made 
that  fatal  visit  to  Boston,  where,  after  having 
contracted  a severe  cold  in  the  cars,  she  fatigued 
herself  beyond  her  strength  by  playing  every 
night.  She  brought  back  large  profits  and  de- 
lightful impressions,  saying  she  had  rarely  elic- 
ited in  any  country  such  enthusiasm  as  was 
awarded  there  to  her  performance  of  Virginie, 
in  Virginias.  But  she  brought  back  also  a 
hacking  cough,  which,  in  spite  of  her  physicians, 
she  continued  with  strange  carelessness  to  neg- 
lect, attaching  no  importance  to  it. 

Her  last  performances  in  New  York  were  giv- 
en at  Niblo’s ; it  was,  perhaps,  her  most  success- 
ful engagement  in  this  city.  It  was  here  she 
played,  for  the  only  time,  Dumas’s  admirable 
drama  of  Mademoiselle  de  Belle  Isle,  one  of  her 
most  pleasing  parts,  and  one  in  which  she  ap- 
peared unusually  beautiful.  She  expressed 
great  satisfaction  at  being  told  that  she  resem- 
bled, in  this  play,  the  celebrated  picture  of  the 
Princesse  de  Lamballes ; adding  that  the  resem- 
blance had  never  been  detected  before,  although 
she  had  taken  the  picture  for  her  model  in  the 


first  part  of  the  play,  and  the  picture  of  Charlotte 
Corday  in  the  latter  portion  of  it.  She  bade 
farewell  to  the  New  York  public  in  M.  de  Tro- 
briand’s  effective' i4  Ode  to  America,”  beginning 
with  the  words,  now  invested  with  a sadly  om- 
inous import:  ilNe  vertex  j>as  m9a-t-on  dit , et 
moije  sttis  venue," — (Come  not,  they  said ; but  I 
am  here.) 

After  this  farewell  performance,  while  wait- 
ing for  her  carriage,  she  sat  down,  like  a play- 
ful child,  on  a trunk  in  a corner  of  the  green- 
room, amidst  a group  of  friends,  and  amused 
them  by  reading,  in  the  strongest  of  French  ac- 
cents, a poetical  translation  of  the  Ode  into  En- 
glish. Amidst  all  her  fun,  however,  she  cough- 
ed constantly,  and  her  hand  betrayed,  through 
her  glove,  a raging  fever. 

A few  days  afterward  Rachel  left  for  the 
South.  At  Charleston  she  was  prevailed  upon 
to  perform,  for  a single  time,  in  Adrienne  Le- 
couvreur,  little  suspecting  that,  in  this  perform- 
ance, she  was  bidding  an  eternal  farewell  to  her 
professional  career.  Thence  she  went  to  Ha- 
vana, where  she  continued  too  ill  to  fulfill  her  en- 
gagements. Losing  all  hope  here  of  regaining 
her  health,  she  finally  disbanded  her  army,  and, 
like  Napoleon  after  the  disastrous  campaign  of 
Moscow,  leaving  her  troupe  to  find  their  way 
home  as  best  they  could,  6he  suddenly  reap- 
peared in  New  York,  unannounced,  and  with 
no  escort  except  her  bonne.  She  had  left  a 
tropical  sun  to  exchange  it,  in  five  days,  for  a 
Lapland  sky — the  thermometer  ranging,  the 
day  she  landed  here  and  for  a fortnight  after,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  zero.  The  ground  was 
covered  with  nearly  a foot  of  snow,  and  Broad- 
way was  alive  with  sleigh-bells.  The  sky  was 
of  the  deepest  blue,  perfectly  clear,  and  the  at- 
mosphere intensely  exhilarating.  The  contrast 
with  the  languid  climate  of  Cuba,  the  treach- 
erous effect  of  the  bracing  cold,  and  the  merry 
aspect  of  the  city,  produced  a wonderful  effect 
on  her  spirits.  She  imagined  herself  perfectly 
cured,  and  was  exuberant  with  hope — declaring, 
amidst  her  incessant  coughing,  that  she  had  not 
felt  so  well  for  years,  and  that  she  would  like  to 
remain  hero  always.  The  sleigh-bells  gave  her 
great  pleasure  to  hear,  and  reawakened  the  wel- 
come memories  of  her  proud  triumphs  in  the 
land  of  the  Czar.  Strange  infatuation  of  this 
malady — making  its  victims  welcome  as  a bless- 
ing that  which  to  them  is  deadly  poison ! 

Her  cough  continued  to  grow  worse  until  she 
was  absolutely  ordered  to  leave  by  her  physi- 
cian. She  took  her  departure  for  Europe  in 
the  steamer  Fulton ; and  so  weak  was  she  then 
that  she  had  almost  to  be  carried  aboard,  and 
many  of  her  admiring  friends  who  had  come  to 
see  her  off  had  a melancholy  presentiment  that 
they  were  bidding  her  adieu  for  the  last  time. 

The  sea- voyage  was  of  great  benefit  to  her ; 
and  so  much  did  she  recuperate,  that,  on  arriv- 
ing in  France,  she  found  herself  so  nearly  well 
as  to  be  afraid  to  sec  any  of  her  friends  and 
acquaintances,  lest  people  should  say  that  her 
American  e^edition  had  been  a failure,  and 
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the  malady  only  a rust  de  guerre.  Accordingly, 
on  her  arrival  at  her  hotel  in  Paris,  she  gave 
orders  to  admit  no  one.  The  crowd  that  rushed 
to  see  her  she  thus  describes  in  a letter  written 
shortly  after  her  arrival  ont : 

“The  day  after  my  arrival,  the  papers  hav- 
ing announced  my  return  to  Paris,  all  my  friends 
and  acquaintances,  and  curious  people  of  every 
kindy  came  rushing  to  my  door,  and  my  servant 
made  himself  hoarse  by  replying  to  all  inquiries 
that  I had  gone  into  the  country.” 

In  this  same  letter  she  repeats  the  hope  of  soon 
returning  to  America,  and  states  that  she  is  on 
the  look-out  for  that  most  impossible  person — 
some  one  to  make  a good  French  translation 
of  “Lady  Macbeth,”  in  order  that  she  might 
master  it  prior  to  her  return  to  the  United 
States. 

In  the  month  of  July  following,  while  on  a 
visit  to  Paris,  I was  lounging  one  night  in  the 
Jbyer  of  the  Theatre  Fran$ais , when  a servant 
approached  asking  the  ouvreuse  if  she  had  found 
a shawl  which  Mademoiselle  Rachel  had  forgot- 
ten in  her  loge  the  night  before.  On  inquiry, 
I learned  that  Rachel  hod  reached  Paris  the 
previous  day,  on  her  way  to  Ems,  whither  she 
was  ordered  by  her  physicians  to  drink  the  wa- 
ters ; and,  according  to  her  invariable  custom 
on  coming  to  town,  she  had  immediately  gone 
to  her  favorite  theatre.  Anxious  to  see  her,  I 
called  the  next  day  at  her  hotel,  Rue  Trudon, 
No.  4,  a spacious  and  elegant  abode,  fitted  up 
with  great  comfort,  luxury,  and  taste,  contain- 
ing many  valuable  specimens  of  art,  os  well  as 
some  beautiful  testimonials  presented  to  her  in 
the  course  of  her  professional  ovations.  Though 
her  door  was  closed  to  visitors,  an  exception  was 
made  in  favor  of  me  as  an  American ; for  she 
was  rejoiced  to  see  any  one  who  could  recall 
her  dernier s beaux  jours  sur  la  scene . She  was 
in  full  dinner-dress — a beautiful  blue  silk,  fresh 
from  the  dress-maker’s ; in  fact,  the  modiste  was 
giving  it  the  dernier  coup  depingles  as  wo  came 
in.  She  was  going  to  the  Champs  Elysees,  to 
dine  en petit  comite  at  Monsieur  Emile  Girardin’s. 
She  appeared  as  well  as  I had  ever  known  her, 
both  in  point  of  beauty  and  health,  and  I thought 
she  had  fairly  recovered  from  her  American  mis- 
fortunes. Although  it  was  the  Fourth  of  July 
she  complained  of  the  cold,  and  presently  ringing 
the  bell  for  pine-knots,  she  stooped  down  in  her 
rich  toilet  and  kindled  the  fire  herself,  refusing 
to  be  aided.  It  was  a rare  sight  to  see  the  great 
Phedre,  who  had  inspired  terror  in  the  hearts 
of  so  many  multitudes,  bending  over  the  hearth 
with  her  graceful  form  attired  in  this  elegant 
costume,  and,  with  bellows  in  hand,  kindling  a 
wood-fire  on  a Fourth  of  July  morning ; and  all 
for  the  grace  of  the  thing,  as  the  house  was  full 
of  unoccupied  servants  within  call.  It  was  like 
Cinderella  returning  to  the  kitchen-hearth  in 
her  ball-dress  before  the  clock  strikes  twelve. 
Rachel  again  expressed  her  warm  attachment 
to  this  country,  longed  to  return  to  us  soon,  but 
feared  she  could  never  play  again,  as  her  voice 
seemed  hopelessly  gone.  She  spoke  of  her  great 


rival,  Ristori,  with  an  earnestness  and  intensity 
of  interest  which  showed  how  much  she  had 
been  stung  at  the  disparaging  comparisons  made 
between  them.  She  discussed  her  merits  with 
wonderful  tact  and  fairness ; but  it  was  evident 
that  she  longed,  if  it  had  only  been  possible,  for 
a contest  face  to  face  with  her,  in  order  that  the 
world  might  do  her  justice. 

My  last  interview  with  Rachel  was  at  Ems, 
where  I stopped  for  a day  or  two  while  on  a 
Rhine  tour,  in  August  of  the  same  year.  Her 
malady  had  made  great  progress,  and  she  was 
now  forbidden  all  excitement,  and  even  conver- 
sation. One  might  as  well  forbid  fire  not  to  emit 
heat  as  expect  tranquillity  from  such  a nature. 
She  was  too  ill  and  too  weak  to  leave  her  room, 
except  for  special  occasions,  and  was  allowed  to 
receive  but  a very  few  friends.  Ems,  as  every 
traveler  knows,  is  the  favorite  resort  of  the  Rus- 
sian nobility,  a class  in  whom  Rachel  always 
inspired  the  most  devoted  admiration.  When 
it  became  known  that  she  had  arrived,  the  de- 
sire to  see  her  rose  almost  to  enthusiasm ; and 
when,  after  being  perfectly  secluded  for  a fort- 
night, she  finally  appeared  at  the  window,  it 
produced  a great  sensation.  Among  those  who 
had  come  thither  to  try  the  virtue  of  the  waters 
was  a Russian  Princess,  in  the  last  stages  of 
consumption,  a lovely  being  in  the  flower  of  her 
youth — scarcely  nineteen — with  a face  fair  as 
an  angel’s,  dreamy  blue  eyes,  and  auburn  hair, 
and  of  that  refined,  transparent  style  of  beauty 
which  one  is  apt  to  associate  with  American 
women.  She  had  heard  of  Rachel’s  arrival, 
and  of  her  illness.  The  similarity  of  their  com- 
plaints at  once  touched  her  sympathies,  and 
this,  added  to  her  admiration  for  Rachel’s  gen- 
ius, inspired  her  with  an  intense  yearning  to 
know  her.  Being  too  weak  to  walk,  they  roll- 
ed her  chair  every  day  beneath  Rachel’s  window 
(which  opened  on  the  grounds  of  the  Kursaal)  at 
the  hour  when  the  latter  was  in  the  habit  of  ap- 
pearing there.  But  she  was  not  satisfied  with 
merely  seeing  her,  she  wanted  to  know  Rachel. 
And  so  strong  did  this  feeling  become — so  re- 
peatedly was  it  pressed,  day  after  day — that  the 
husband  of  the  Russian  lady  had  finally  to  seek 
Rachel,  and,  after  explaining  the  circumstances, 
referring  to  the  extreme  illness  of  the  beautiful 
sufferer,  and  making  excuses  for  his  request,  to 
ask  the  gifted  tragedienne  to  call  on  his  wife. 
Rachel,  pleased  with  the  romantic  aspect  of  the 
affair,  readily  gave  her  assent.  The  admiration 
proved  mutual. 

In  the  evening  a concert  was  given  at  the 
Kursaal,  at  which  Rachel  was  present.  At  the 
close  of  the  performances  the  Prince  of  Prussia, 
Herz  the  pianist,  and  others  came  up  to  pre- 
sent their  respects  to  her.  She  received  them 
with  great  dignity  and  grace,  and  so  equal  was 
she  in  her  bearing  to  all  that  a stranger  could 
certainly  not  have  detected  from  her  manner 
which  was  the  pianist  and  which  the  Prince. 
Indeed  I felt  half  inclined,  on  being  asked  the 
question,  to  answer  in  the  language  of  the  lib- 
eral proprietor  of  the  portraits  of  General  Wash- 
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ington  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  “Which- 
ever you  please.” 

From  the  concert  room  I followed  Rachel 
to  her  hotel.  Excited  and  gratified  at  her  in- 
terview with  the  Russian  Princess  in  the  after- 
noon, refreshed  with  her  concert  in  the  evening 
(being  the  first  time  she  had  been  allowed  to 
leave  her  room  for  weeks),  she  seemed  to  be  in 
a state  of  exhilaration,  and  was,  without  exag- 
geration, more  brilliant  and  more  fascinating 
than  I had  yet  seen  her.  So  little  did  she 
betray  of  those  fiery  passions  which  underlay 
her  nature,  and  which  were  the  key  to  her  won- 
derfully magnetic  powers  on  the  stage,  that 
any  one  seeing  her  only  on  this,  and  indeed  on 
most  occasions  in  private  life,  would  have  un- 
questionably adopted  the  conclusion  to  which 
Rachel  herself  clung  so  strongly  in  early  life, 
when  she  insisted  that  Comedy  and  not  Trage- 
dy was  her  vocation. 

Much  has  been  said  of  Rachers  offers  of  mar- 
riage ; but  I question  whether  any  more  inter- 
esting chapter  could  be  found  on  the  subject 
than  the  one  she  revealed  on  this  occasion, 
and  to  which  thus  far  I have  seen  only  an  in- 
direct allusion  made  in  print  on  this  side  the 
water.  It  is,  however,  a matter  sufficiently 
well  known  to  the  French  public  to  justify  re- 
ferring to  it  here.  A distinguished  man  of  let- 
ters, of  world-wide  fame,  and  withal  an  accom- 
plished man  of  the  world,  too  blase  to  have  any 
remnant  of  romance,  and  of  too  much  tact  to 
pretend  to  it,  had  resolved  to  propose  a fusion 
i>etween  his  talent  and  her  genius,  between  his 
devotion  and  her  fascinations,  and  especially 
between  his  ill-supplied  extravagance  and  her 
well-supplied  opulence.  With  this  view,  instead 
of  proceeding  to  Eras,  as  the  devoted  lovers  of 
other  lands  would  naturally  be  expected  to  do, 
he  sits  down  calmly  in  Paris,  and  proceeds  to 
lay  siege  to  the  lady  through  the  agency  of 
pen  and  paper,  in  a manner  very  much  resem- 
bling the  first  move  in  those  games  of  chess  in 
which  one  party  sits  in  London  and  the  other 
in  Paris.  Bnt  his  move  is  a model  of  esprit , 
and  will  certainly  be  produced  by  some  future 
Disraeli  in  a later  edition  of  the  Curiosities  of 
Literature.  Sentiment  is  not  pretended  to, 
ambition  is  not  allowed  to  be  suspected,  and 
wit,  wit,  has  therefore  to  do  ail — to  fascinate 
and  to  persuade — to  serve  as  a substitute  for 
feeling  and  as  a mask  for  ambition.  To  a wo- 
man of  ordinary  understanding  this  letter  might 
have  proved  fatal ; but  to  Rachel  it  was  as  trans- 
parent as  glass,  and  was  only  a stimulant  for 
her  counter-wit,  and  she  therefore  welcomed  it 
as  giving  her  an  opportunity  of  inditing  a reply 
in  which  the  skill  of  the  pen  and  the  tact  of  the 
woman  would  have  the  most  exacting  chance  of 
development.  She  wrote,  and  he  rejoined  — 
and  so  admirable  did  she  think  his  letters,  and 
so  satisfied  was  she  with  her  share  in  the  corre- 
spondence, that  she  could  not  resist  reading 
them  aloud.  Of  course  she  declined  to  enter 
into  the  treaty  of  alliance ; ‘ and  his  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  refusal  was  deliciously  French. 


I regret  deeply  not  having  a copy  of  these  in- 
teresting letters,  which  I would  willingly  hare 
remained  a day  longer  at  Ems  to  transcribe,  had 
I been  authorized  so  to  do. 

From  this  scene  of  brightness  I reluctantly 
rose  and  bade  farewell  to  Rachel  for  the  last 
time.  Passing  thence  into  the  street,  I found 
myself  in  the  midst  of  utter  darkness,  not  a light 
to  be  seen  any  where,  a dense  pall  of  black 
clonds  overhead,  frequent  thnnder,  and  at  every 
turn  flashes  of  fierce  lightning — a gloomy  and 
dismal  scene — all  the  gloomier  from  its  contrast 
to  the  brightness  I had  just  left.  But  it  was 
not  an  unfit  occasion  on  which  to  break  away 
from  the  Goddess  of  Tragedy,  in  whom,  too,  as 
in  this  checkered  evening,  in-doors  and  out,  so 
many  contrasts,  so  many  shades  of  light  and 
darkness,  were  so  mysteriously  blended.  With 
her  darker  shades  it  was  not  my  lot  to  be  per- 
sonally acquainted ; and,  therefore,  with  me,  in- 
clination and  memory  can,  with  the  best  grace, 
unite  in  saying,  let  the  good  alone  survive. 

Rachel  had  a mission  to  perform  which  few 
are  called  upon  to  fulfill.  She  had  gifts  rare  in 
all  ages  and  in  all  countries.  She  had  a miqd 
exquisitely  alive  to  the  perceptions  of  the  beau- 
tiful, and  a wondrous  power  in  her  genius  to 
transfer  and  awaken  these  perceptions  in  others. 
The  emotions  which  she  was  engaged  in  arous- 
ing were  mainly  addressed  to  the  noblest,  most 
heroic,  and  most  intellectual  instincts  of  our 
nature.  She  was  a Priestess  of  the  Beautiful, 
offering  up  incense  on  its  altars,  and  converting 
mnltitudes  to  its  creed ; and,  if  the  truly  beauti- 
ful be  but  an  emanation  from  the  truly  good,  if 
it  be  true  that  evpry  strong  sensation  of  beauty 
but  leaves  the  soul  purer  and  more  exalted, 
then,  surely,  Rachel  has  not  lived  in  vain. 


A FEW  IDLE  WORDS. 

SO,  I must  believe  that  I loved  you  once! 
These  letters  say  so; 

And  here  is  your  picture— how  you  have  changed ! 
It  was  long  ago. 

The  gloss  is  worn  from  this  lock  of  black  hair; 

You  can  have  them  all, 

And  with  these  treasures  a few  idle  words, 

That  you  need  not  recall. 

What  a child  I was  when  you  met  me  first! 

Was  I handsome  then? 

I think  you  remember  the  very  night, 

It  was  half  past  ten, 

When  you  came  up  stairs,  so  tired  of  the  men. 
And  tired  of  the  wine ; 

You  said  you  loved  lilies  (my  dress  was  white), 
And  hated  to  dine. 

The  dowagers  nodded  behind  their  fans; 

I played  an  old  song; 

You  told  an  old  tale,  I thought  it  was  new, 
“Did  you  think  so  long?” 

True,  I had  read  the  Arabian  Nights, 

And  Amadis  de  Gaul; 

But  I never  had  found  a modem  knight 
In  our  books  at  the  Hall. 
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Vwp  tone  your  Hand  with  tha  thorns  of  the  fasti 
my  ilwt^ 

And  a jSr&jb  of  reel  Mood  fell  On  iny  arm — 
uJLiid  si  irjAfei*  ^oti  grio^v?  ’* 

That.  dftfjx  of  your  Mood  set  mine  on  tiro; 

V ; , Bat  yim  sipped  your  xm 
SJfiU t a nourluiAnl  tnr,  a ad  balanced  line  epoon, 
Aod  balanced  poor  too* 

In  the  scale  with  ray  stocks,  and  faraia,  ami  mines, 
jfrid  it  mimiii*  or  *U> 

TTlujh  mv  .oouiln,  the  heir,  turn  ad  4{i  one*  day v 


tU4  already  for  ono  ot  onr  Virginian^  vr*M>  ha* 
come  to  $rief  m Ameriib*  ;;>*ije1y:-  we  .dan-'  nbfc 
kill  off  the  other  in  England?  No,  no.  lldjoes 
are  not  dispatched  with  such  Ap&*MfciJee 
unless  thote  h % cage tip  mao#  it)  V MuJdn  g aw ay 
with  thorn , Were  oljpfcHa&msii  to  porteh  every 
time  a hor*e  came  down  mtU  him,  net  oitjt  the 
hero,  but  the  hittfaor  of  this  ohKmiele.  would 
have  gun* muier  ground;  whereas  tb^  iormet  is 
hut  sprawling  outride  it,  and  wtfi  be  htoiight,  to 
life  again As  sc>on  a*  he  has  hoem  carried  into 

t serv-. 


both  bad  a' fall  ( 

Well : w ^ (tyiri  t tigain,  and  I look  at  yep 
/■■..'  With  ji  quiet ' fcarptl**;  -•;' ; l ". ; r ;•  . ' ';. 

! think  your  pb^**;g6.*  m bow< 
l\Xm  Were*-  nlvrtya 

!«/  me  it  tya«  only  a dream  of  love, 

A dsfest  in  you  r 

1 1 was  not  y nor  ‘h'sf.  i fear  not  your  JUh — 
lirjr^  t^kc  thorn— Adieu  1 


the  bou*e  Vfhcxh  Mdtkimh  ife  Bern^teinV 
ants  have  rang  the  bell. 

And  to  ronmce  yort  that  at  least  this  ypitth 
gbst-of  "tlie.  yir^iniati5  if  atill  alive,  here  is  mi 
nuth emir  copy  of  n defier  from  tho  lady  info 
who**  house  he  was  token  after  kla  fall  from 
Mr,  Will*  brute  of  a braken-kneed  horse,  ami 
ip  whom  ho  appears  to  have  found  a kind 
iTiCII-l. 

3.  ESMOND  WAftlUKGTU5i4  OP  CASTLfc- 
YVirW, 

t.Y  met  irotrsE  at  aronxoNiy,  is  TnioiviA. 

Lp  ifo.  Esmond  Wamngtoxi  of  Virginia  ean 
call  to  mind  tweaty~?hre$ $&&£$  Pgvy  whoii  Miss 
Itagftirf  $%}##&€}■  Bbajdjng 

School* 


J;  it  K V I R GIN  IANS, 
. BY  W.  «.  TfUCKEILVY 


cn  apt  lift  xxl 

fc*#UP«T4Jt*; 

LEST  any  tenderdi  cartel  rc&dor  shoald  he  in 
alarm  for  Mr.  Harry  WatringumV  mfcty, 
and  fancy  that  his  hroken-knecd  horse  had  car- 
ried him  altogether  oat  ot  this  life  and  history, 
b?t  m set  her  ttnmi  easy  at  the  fcginuiitgdf  this 
chapter,  by  her  ituat  nothing  wry  seri- 

ous has  happened*  How  cam  we  afford  to  kill 
off  otur  heroes  wtaw  they  ore  scarcely  out  of 
tlmir  teens,  and  vro  have  not  reached  the  age 
of  manhood  of  tlie  story?.  We  ore  in  mourn- 


Benaon , iib'r  cif^^matb,  WIao  Iisii^  all 

the  lirrlc  rpiurrel)  which  they  ujsed  to’  hayec  to- 
gether (iu/ vvhieh  M^lly  was  vepy  <iCnm  i» 

the  wrong),  ami  only 

fay/wpirttHi, '.  tiiriyktftj  Mis.*  Esmond,  the  Ih*irv- 
cess  Pocahontas,  u»  whom  «o  munyof  (jur  ^ihooh 
fellows  jwd  couf  u, 

Dtar  M|Ul am  1 l m dcy^  forest  that  you 
were  dwr  Ractoi  once  xtpfH l ft  time  na  A way 
your  dearest  Molly.  Though  vu>  purled  not 
rety^lifen44tii 
you  went  home  to  Vir- 
ciru a,  yctybh  tnow  him 
fond  we  ooco  were.  I 
iflfl,  Sayhcl^  Uie 
jpjii\&mpy\ST  pspli  gave 
me  wherv  he  came  to  mir 
y»^:A-<fhf//  nt  fen  King- 
t nnt  and  wo  p»ir- 
i bt^hfj  tho  ^driffo!  of 
yiruroi  bnd  Comm  out 
•T*f^b.iils#|H^re;  iindltra^ 

tho*  #0 
iidrh  chiiod  up  ig 
If;  vay  oitr  i<^nn  hM'oitJ  ifc 
|||/  *ufiil ' Jkfist  Hnrfiicood, 
S.^'brni  that  I did  not  know 
ivt,  and  that  as  usual 
’ Hiss-  Hochcl  ’Esnjond 
vVirnt  above  me.  How 
ircll  remembered  those 
rid  days  are!  How 
yxBqfiift:  ^«?.  'grow'  twi  we 
Mf  ifathjt  of  i%m  ! 1 rc- 

meapfeor  our  walks  nud 

HP  tmr  a^rbl^a,  our  good 
|P  King  dud.  Qufron  ca 
® :hcy  walked  in  Ein*- 
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ington  Gardens,  and  their  court  following  them, 
while  we  of  Miss  Hardwood’s  school  courte- 
sied  in  a row.  I can  tell  still  what  we  had 
for  dinner  on  each  day  of  the  week,  and  point 
to  the  place  where  your  garden  was,  which  was 
always  so  much  better  kept  than  mine.  So  was 
Miss  Esmond’s  chest  of  drawers  a model  of  neat- 
ness, while  mine  were  in  a sad  condition.  Do 
yon  remember  how  we  used  to  tell  stories  in  the 
dormitory,  and  Madame  Hibou,  the  French  gov- 
erness, would  come  out  of  bed  and  interrupt  us 
with  her  hooting  T Have  you  forgot  the  poor 
dancing-master,  who  told  us  he  had  been  way-  j 
laid  by  assassins,  but  who  was  beaten,  it  ap- 
pears, by  my  lord  your  brother’s  footmen  ? My 
dear,  your  cousin,  the  lady  Maria  Esmond  (her 
papa  was,  I think,  but  Viscount  Castle  wood  in 
those  times),  has  just  been  on  a visit  to  this 
house,  where  you  may  be  sure  I did  not  recall 
those  sad  times  to  her  remembrance,  about  which 
I am  now  chattering  to  Mrs.  Esmond. 

Her  ladyship  has  been  staying  here,  and  an- 
other relative  of  yours,  the  Baroness  of  Bern- 
stein, and  the  two  ladies  are  both  gone  on  to 
Tunbridge  Wells ; but  another  and  dearer  rela- 
tive still  remains  in  my  house,  and  is  sound 
asleep,  I trust,  in  the  very  next  room,  and  the 
name  of  this  gentleman  is  Mr.  Henry  Esmond 
Warrington.  Now,  do  you  understand  how  you 
come  to  hear  from  an  old  friend  ? Do  not  be 
alarmed,  dear  madam  1 I know  you  are  think- 
ing at  this  moment,  “My  boy  is  ill.  That  is 
why  Miss  Molly  Benson  writes  to  me.”  No,  my 
dear;  Mr.  Warrington  was  ill  yesterday,  but 
to-day  he  is  very  comfortable ; and  our  Doctor, 
who  is  no  less  a person  than  my  dear  husband, 
Colonel  Lambert,  has  blooded  him,  has  set  his 
shoulder,  which  was  dislocated,  and  pronounces 
that  in  two  days  more  Mr.  Warrington  will  be 
quite  ready  to  take  the  road. 

I fear,  I and  my  girls  are  sorry  that  he  is  so 
soon  to  be  well.  Yesterday  evening,  as  we  were 
at  tea,  there  came  a great  ringing  at  our  gate, 
which  disturbed  us  all,  as  the  bell  very  seldom 
sounds  in  this  quiet  place,  unless  a passing  beg- 
gar pulls  it  for  charity ; and  the  servants,  run- 
ning out,  returned  with  the  news  that  a young 
gentleman,  who  had  a fall  from  his  horse,  was 
lying  lifeless  on  the  road,  surrounded  by  the 
friends  in  whose  company  he  was  traveling. 
At  this,  my  Colonel  (who  is  sure  the  most  Sa- 
maritan of  men !)  hastens  away  to  sec  how  he  can 
serve  the  fallen  traveler,  and  presently,  with  the 
aid  of  the  servants,  and  followed  by  two  ladies, 
brings  into  the  house  such  a pale,  lifeless,  beau- 
tiful young  man!  Ah,  my  dear,  how  I rejoice 
to  think  that  your  child  has  found  shelter  and 
succor  under  my  roof!  that  my  husband  has 
saved  him  from  pain  and  fever,  and  has  been  the 
means  of  restoring  him  to  you  and  health ! We 
shall  be  friends  again  now,  shall  we  not  ? I was 
very  ill  last  year,  and  ’twas  even  thought  I should 
die.  Do  you  know,  that  I often  thought  of  you 
then,  and  how  you  had  parted  from  me  in  an- 
ger so  many  years  ago  ? I began  then  a fool- 
ish note  to  you,  which  I was  too  sick  to  finish, 


to  tell  you  that  if  I went  the  way  appointed  for 
us  all,  I should  wish  to  leave  the  world  in  char- 
ity with  every  single  being  I had  known  in  it. 

Your  cousin,  the  Right  Honorable  Lady  Ma- 
ria Esmond,  showed  a great  deal  of  maternal 
tenderness  and  concern  for  her  young  kinsman 
after  his  accident.  I am  sure  she  hath  a kind 
heart.  The  Baroness  de  Bernstein,  who  is  of 
an  advanced  age,  could  not  be  expected  to  feel 
so  keenly  as  we  young  people ; but  was,  never- 
theless, very  much  moved  and  interested  until 
Mr.  Warrington  was  restored  to  consciousness, 
when  she  said  she  was  anxious  to  get  on  to- 
ward Tunbridge  whither  she  was  bound,  and 
was  afraid  of  all  things  to  lie  in  a place  where 
there  was  no  doctor  at  hand.  My  Aesculapius 
laughingly  6uid,  he  would  not  offer  to  attend 
upon  a lady  of  quality,  though  he  would  answer 
for  his  young  patient.  Indeed  the  Colonel,  dur- 
ing his  campaigns,  has  had  plenty  of  practice  in 
accidents  of  this  nature,  and  I am  certain,  were 
we  to  call  in  all  the  faculty  for  twenty  miles 
round,  Mr.  Warrington  could  get  no  better 
treatment.  So,  leaving  the  young  gentleman 
to  the  care  of  me  and  my  daughters,  the  Baron- 
ess and  her  ladyship  took  their  leave  of  us,  the 
latter  very  loth  to  go.  When  he  is  well  enough, 
my  Colonel  will  ride  with  him  as  far  as  Wester- 
ham,  but  on  his  own  horses , where  an  old  army- 
comrade  of  Mr.  Lambert’s  resides.  And,  as 
this  letter  will  not  take  the  post  for  Falmouth 
until,  by  God’s  blessing,  your  son  is  well  and 
perfectly  restored,  you  need  be  under  no  sort  of 
alarm  for  him  while  uncler  the  roof  of, 

Madam, 

Your  affectionate  humble  servant, 

Mabt  Lambert. 

P.S.  Thursday.  „ ,,  ? 

I am  glad  to  hear  (Mr.  Warrington’s  colored 
gentleman  hath  informed  our  people  of  the  grat- 
ifying circumstance)  that  Providence  hath  bless- 
ed Mrs.  Esmond  with  such  vast  wealthy  and  w ith 
an  heir  so  likely  to  do  credit  to  it.  Our  pres- 
ent means  are  amply  sufficient,  but  will  be  small 
when  divided  among  our  survivors.  Ah,  dear 
madam  ! I have  heard  of  your  calamity  of  last 
year.  Though  the  Colonel  and  I have  reared 
many  children  (five),  we  have  lost  two,  and  a 
mother's  heart  can  feel  for  yours!  I own  to 
you  mine  yearned  to  your  boy  to-day,  when  (in 
a manner  inexpressibly  affecting  to  me  and  Mr. 
Lambert)  he  mentioned  his  dear  brother.  ’Tis 
impossible  to  see  your  son  and  not  to  love  and 
regard  him.  I am  thankful  that  it  has  been 
our  lot  to  6uccor  him  in  his  trouble,  and  that 
in  receiving  the  stranger  within  our  gates  we 
should  be  giving  hospitality  to  the  son  of  an  old 
friend. 

Nature  has  written  a letter  of  credit  upon 
some  men’s  faces,  which  is  honored  almost 
wherever  presented.  Harry  Warrington’s  coun- 
tenance was  so  stamped  in  his  youth.  His  eyes 
were  so  bright,  his  cheek  so  red  and  healthy, 
his  look  so  frank  and  open,  that  almost  all  who 
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beheld  him,  nay,  even  those  who  cheated  him, 
trusted  him.  Nevertheless,  as  we  have  hinted, 
the  lad  was  by  n:»  means  the  artless  stripling  he 
seemed  to  be.  Ho  was  knowing  enough  with 
all  his  blushing  cheeks ; perhaps  more  wily  and 
wary  than  lie  grow  to  Ik*  in  after  age.  Sure,  a 
shrewd  and  generous  man  (who  has  led  an  hon- 
est life  and  has  no  secret  blushes  for  his  con- 
science) grows  simpler  as  ho  grows  older ; ar- 
rives at  Ids  eura  of  right  by  more?  rapid  process- 


es  of  calculation ; learns  to  eliminate  false  ar- 
guments more  readily,  and  hits  the  mark  of 
truth  with  less  previous  trouble  of  aiming,  and 
disturbance  of  mind.  Or  is  it  only  a senile  de- 
lusion, that  some  of  our  vanities  are  cured  with 
our  growing  years,  and  that  we  become  more 
just  in  our  perceptions  of  our  own  and  our 
neighbor’s  shortcomings?  ...  I would  hum- 
bly suggest  that  young  people,  though  they  look 
prettier,  hare  lar0er  eyes,  and  not  n^or  so  rnuuv 
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wrinkles  about  their  eyelids,  are  often  as  artful 
as  some  of  their  elders.  What  little  monsters 
of  cunning  your  frank  school-boys  are ! How 
they  cheat  mamma!  how  they  hoodwink  papa! 
how  they  humbug  the  housekeeper ! how  they 
cringe  to  the  big  boy  for  whom  they  fag  at 
school ! what  a long  lie  and  five  years*  hypoc- 
risy and  flattery  is  their  conduct  toward  Dr. 
Birch ! And  the  little  boys’  sisters  ? Are 
they  any  better,  and  is  it  only  after  they  come 
out  in  the  world  that  the  little  darlings  learn  a 
trick  or  two? 

You  may  see,  by  the  above  letter  of  Mrs. 
Lambert,  that  she,  like  all  good  women  (and, 
indeed,  almost  all  bad  women),  was  a sentiment- 
al person ; and,  as  she  looked  at  Harry  War- 
rington laid  in  her  best  bed,  after  the  Colonel 
had  bled  him  and  clapped  in  his  shoulder,  as 
holding  by  her  husband’s  hand  she  beheld  the 
lad  in  a sweet  slumber,  murmuring  a faint  in- 
articulate word  or  two  in  his  sleep,  a faint  blush 
quivering  on  his  cheek,  she  owned  he  was  a 
pretty  lad,  indeed,  and  confessed,  with  a sort 
of  compunction,  that  neither  of  her  two  boys — 
Jack  who  was  at  Oxford,  and  Charles  who  was 
just  gone  back  to  school  after  the  Bartlemytide 
holidays — was  half  so  handsome  as  the  Virgin- 
ian. What  a good  figure  the  boy  had,  and, 
when  papa  bled  him,  his  arm  was  as  white  as 
any  lady's ! 

“Yes,  as  you  say,  Jack  might  have  been  as 
handsome  but  for  the  small-pox;  and  as  for 
Charley — ” 44  Always  took  after  his  papa,  my 
dear  Molly,"  said  the  Colonel,  looking  at  his 
own  honest  face  in  a little  looking-glass  with  a 
cut  border  and  a japanned  frame,  by  which  the 
chief  guests  of  the  worthy  gentleman  and  lady 
had  surveyed  their  patches  and  powder,  or 
shaved  their  hospitable  beards. 

44 Did  I say  so,  my  love?”  whispered  Mrs. 
Lambert,  looking  rather  scared. 

“No;  but  you  thought  so,  Mrs.  Lambert” 

“How  can  you  tell  one's  thoughts  so,  Mar- 
tin ?’’  asks  the  lady. 

“ Because  I am  a conjuror,  and  because  you 
tell  them  yourself,  my  dear,"  answered  her  hus- 
band. “ Don’t  be  frightened;  he  won’t  wake 
after  that  draught  I gave  him.  Because  you 
never  see  a young  fellow  but  you  are  comparing 
him  with  your  own.  Because  you  never  hear 
of  one  but  you  are  thinking  which  of  our  girls 
ho  shall  fall  in  love  with  and  marry." 

“Don’t  be  foolish,  Sir,”  says  the  lady,  put- 
ting a hand  up  to  the  Colonel’s  lips.  They 
have  softly  trodden  out  of  their  guest’s  bed- 
chamber by  this  time,  and  are  in  the  adjoining 
dressing-closet,  a snug  little  wainscoted  room 
looking  over  gardens,  with  India  curtains, 
more  Japan  chests  and  cabinets,  a treasure  of 
china,  and  a most  refreshing  odor  of  fresh  lav- 
ender. 

“ You  can’t  deny  it,  Mrs.  Lambert,"  the  Col- 
onel resumes;  “as  you  were  looking  at  the 
young  gentleman  just  now,  you  were  thinking 
to  yourself  which  of  my  girls  will  he  many? 
Shall  it  be  Theo,  or  shall  it  be  Hester?  And 


then  you  thought  of  Lucy  who  was  at  boarding- 
school." 

“ There  is  no  keeping  any  thing  from  you, 
Martin  Lambert,"  sighs  the  wife. 

“There  is  no  keeping  it  out  of  your  eyeay 
my  dear.  What  is  this  burning  desire  all  yon 
women  have  for  selling  and  marrying  your 
daughters?  We  men  don’t  wish  to  part  with 
’em.  I ajn  sure,  for  my  part,  I should  not  like 
yonder  young  fellow  half  as  well  if  I thought  he 
intended  to  carry  one  of  my  darlings  away  with 
him.” 

44  Sure,  Martin,  I have  been  so  happy  my- 
self,” says  the  fond  wife  and  mother,  looking  at 
her  husband  with  her  very  best  eyes,  “that  I 
must  wish  my  girls  to  do  as  I have  done,  and 
be  happy,  too!" 

“Then  you  think  good  husbands  are  com- 
mon, Mrs.  Lambert,  and  that  you  may  walk 
any  day  into  the  road  before  the  house  and 
find  one  shot  out  at  the  gate  like  a sack  of 
I coals  ?" 

“Wasn’t  it  providential,  Sir,  that  this  young 
gentleman  should  be  thrown  over  his  horse's 
head  at  our  very  gate,  and  that  he  should  turn 
out  to  be  the  son  of  my  old  school-fellow  and 
friend  ?"  asked  the  wife.  “ There  is  something 
more  than  accident  in  such  cases,  depend  upon 
that,  Mr.  Lambert!" 

“ And  this  was  the  stranger  you  saw  in  the 
candle  three  nights  running,  I suppose  ?” 

“And  in  the  fire,  too,  Sir;  twice  a coal 
jumped  out  close  by  Theo.  You  may  sneer, 
Sir,  but  these  things  are  not  to  be  despised. 
Did  I not  see  you,  distinctly,  coming  back  from 
Minorca,  and  dream  of  you  at  the  very  day 
and  hour  when  you  were  wounded  in  Scot- 
land ?” 

“ How  many  times  have  you  seen  me  wound- 
ed when  I had  not  a scratch,  my  dear  ? How 
many  times  have  you  seen  me  ill  when  I had 
no  sort  of  hurt  ? You  are  always  prophesying, 
and  'twere  very  hard  on  you  if  you  were  not 
sometimes  right.  Come!  Let  us  leave  our 
guest  asleep  comfortably,  and  go  down  and  give 
the  girls  their  French  lesson." 

So  saying,  the  honest  gentleman  put  his  wife’s 
arm  under  his,  and  they  descended  together  the 
broad  oak  stair-case  of  the  comfortable  old  hall, 
round  which  hung  the  effigies  of  many  foregone 
Lamberts,  worthy  magistrates,  soldiers,  country 
gentlemen,  as  was  the  Colonel  whose  acquaint- 
ance we  have  just  made.  The  Colonel  was  a 
gentleman  of  pleasant,  waggish  humor.  The 
French  lesson  which  he  and  his  daughters 
conned  together  was  a scene  out  of  Monsieur 
Molifere’s  comedy  of  “Tartuffe,"  and  papa  was 
pleased  to  be  very  facetious  with  Miss  Theo,  by 
calling  her  Madam,  and  by  treating  her  with  a 
great  deal  of  mock  respect  and  ceremony.  The 
girls  read  together  with  their  father  a scene  or 
two  of  his  favorite  author  (nor  were  they  less 
modest  in  those  days,  though  their  tongues  were 
a little  more  free),  and  papa  was  particularly 
arch  and  funny  as  he  read  from  Orgon’s  part  is 
that  celebrated  play : 
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Obqoh.  Or  biu,  nous  voil*  Men.  J’aL,  MerUne,  en 
▼one 

Heconnn  de  tout  temps  nn  esprit  asses  dour, 

Et  de  tout  temps  aussi  yous  m’avez  6t6  chore. 
Miiuia  Je  suls  fort  rederable  k oet  amour  de  pere. 

Osoov.  Fort  bleu.  Quo  dltes  tous  de  Tartufe  noire 
hdte? 

Haxianb.  Qui?  Mol? 

Osooir.  Vous.  Voyez  Men  comma  vous  rdpondrez. 
Mimas  H6las!  J’en  dirai,  mol,  tout  ce  que  tous 
voudrcz ! 

(Mademoiselle  Mariane  laughs  and  blushes  in  spite  of  her - 
self,  while  reading  this  line.) 

OmeoN.  C*est  parler  sagement  Dltes  mol  done,  ma 
fille, 

Qu’en  toute  sa  personne  un  haut  merits  brille, 

Qu’il  touche  Totre  coeur,  et  qu*il  vous  seroit 
doux 

Dele  voir  par  mon  choir  derenlr  votre  6pouxl 

“Have  we  not  read  the  scene  prettily,  El- 
mire?”  says  the  Colonel,  laughing,  and  tam- 
ing round  to  his  wife. 

Elmira  prodigiously  admired  Orgon*s  reading, 
and  so  did  his  daughters,  and  almost  every  thing 
besides  which  Mr.  Lambert  said  or  did.  Canst 
thou,  O friendly  reader,  count  upon  the  fidelity 
of  an  artless  and  tender  heart  or  two,  and  reck- 
on among  the  blessings  which  Heaven  hath  be- 
stowed on  thee  the  love  of  faithful  women  ? 
Purify  thine  own  heart,  and  try  to  make  it  wor- 
thy theirs.  On  thy  knees,  on  thy  knees,  give 
thanks  for  the  blessing  awarded  thee ! All  the 
prizes  of  life  are  nothing  compared  to  that  one. 
All  the  rewards  of  ambition,  wealth,  pleasure, 
only  vanity  and  disappointment — grasped  at 
greedily  and  fought  for  fiercely,  and,  over  and 
over  again,  found  worthless  by  the  weary  win- 
ners. But  love  seems  to  survive  life,  and  to 
reach  beyond  it.  I think  we  take  it  with  us 
past  the  grave.  Do  we  not  still  give  it  to  those 
who  have  left  us  ? May  we  not  hope  that  they 
feel  it  for  us,  and  that  we  shall  leave  it  here 
in  one  or  two  fond  bosoms,  when  we  also  are 
gone? 

And  whence,  or  how,  or  why,  pray,  this  ser- 
mon ? You  see  I know  more  about  this  Lam- 
bert family  than  you  do  to  whom  I am  just  pre- 
senting them : as  how  should  you  who  never 
heard  of  them  before  ? You  may  not  like  my 
friends ; very  few  people  do  like  strangers  to 
whom  they  are  presented  with  an  outrageous 
flourish  of  praises  on  the  part  of  the  introducer. 
You  say  (quite  naturally)  what  ? Is  this  all  ? 
Are  these  the  people  he  is  so  fond  of?  Why, 
the  girl’s  not  a beauty — the  mother  is  good-na- 
tured, and  may  have  been  good-looking  once, 
but  she  has  no  trace  of  it  now — and,  as  for  the 
father,  he  is  quite  an  ordinary  man.  Granted : 
but  don’t  you  acknowledge  that  the  sight  of  an 
honest  man,  with  an  honest,  loving  wife  by  his 
side,  and  surrounded  by  loving  and  obedient 
children,  presents  something  very  sweet  and  af- 
fecting to  you  ? If  you  are  made  acquainted 
with  such  a person,  and  see  the  eager  kindness 
of  the  fond  faces  round  about  him,  and  that 
pleasant  confidence  and  affection  which  beams 
from  his  own,  do  you  mean  to  say  you  are  not 
touched  and  gratified  ? If  you  happen  to  stay 
in  such  a man's  house,  and  at  morning  or  even- 


ing see  him  and  his  children  and  domestics 
gathered  together  in  a certain  name,  do  you 
not  join  humbly  in  the  petitions  of  those  serv- 
ants, and  close  them  with  a reverend  Amen  ? 
That  first  night  of  his  stay  at  Oakhurst,  Harry 
Warrington,  who  had  had  a sleeping  potion, 
was  awake  sometynes  rather  feverish,  thought 
he  heard  the  evening  hymn,  and  that  his  dear- 
est brother  George  was  singing  it  at  home,  in 
which  delusion  the  patient  went  off  again  to 
sleep. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

IN  HOSPITAL. 

Sinking  into  a sweet  slumber,  and  lulled  by 
those  harmonious  sounds,  our  young  patient 
passed  a night  of  pleasant  unconsciousness,  and 
awoke  in  the  morning  to  find  a summer  sun 
streaming  in  at  the  window,  and  his  kind  host 
and  hostess  smiling  at  his  bed-curtains.  He 
was  ravenously  hungry,  and  his  doctor  permit- 
ted him  straightway  to  partake  of  a mess  of 
chicken,  which  the  doctor's  wife  told  him  had 
been  prepared  by  the  hands  of  one  of  her  daugh- 
ters. 

One  of  her  daughters  ? A faint  image  of  a 
young  person — of  two  young  persons — with  red 
cheeks  and  black  waving  locks,  smiling  round 
his  couch,  and  suddenly  departing  thence,  soon 
after  he  had  come  to  himself,  arose  in  the  young 
man's  mind.  Then,  then,  there  returned  the 
remembrance  of  a female — lovely,  it  is  true, 
but  more  elderly— certainly  considerably  older — 

and  with  f Oh,  horror  and  remorse ! He 

writhed  with  anguish,  as  a certain  recollection 
crossed  him.  An  immense  gulf  of  time  gaped 
between  him  and  the  past.  How  long  was  it 
since  he  had  heard  that  those  pearls  were  arti- 
ficial— that  those  golden  locks  were  only  pinch- 
beck ? A long,  long  time  ago,  when  he  was  a 
boy — an  innocent  boy.  Now  he  was  a man — 
quite  an  old  man.  He  had  been  bled  copious- 
ly ; he  had  a little  fever ; he  had  had  nothing 
to  eat  for  veiy  many  hours ; he  had  a sleeping- 
draught,  and  a long,  deep  slumber  after. 

“What  is  it,  my  dear  child  ?”  cries  kind  Mrs. 
Lambert,  as  he  started. 

“Nothing,  madam;  a twinge  in  my  shoul- 
der,” said  the  lad.  “I  speak  to  my  host  and 
hostess?  Sure  you  have  been  very  kind  to 
me.” 

“We  are  old  friends,  Mr.  Warrington.  My 
husband,  Colonel  Lambert,  knew  your  father, 
and  I and  your  mamma  were  school-girls  to- 
gether at  Kensington.  You  were  no  stranger 
to  us  when  your  aunt  and  cousin  told  us  who 
you  were.” 

“Are  they  here?”  asked  Harry,  looking  a 
little  blank. 

“They  must  have  lain  at  Tunbridge  Wells 
last  night.  They  Bent  a horseman  from  Reigate 
yesterday  for  news  of  you.” 

“Ah!  I remember,”  says  Harry,  looking  at 
his  bandaged  arm. 

“I  have  made  a good  cure  of  you,  Mr.  War- 
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^c'--'b6jtdih  roicft  dropping* 

--,T~ : -•: •_'*•  It w«d  then^ l'-KtLipjKwcy  that 
/ Mrs.  Lambert  felt  inclintd  to 

g»:r  give  the  hoy  a fctW.  Hid  lit- 

v" ^^BE;  ^ ^ ' tie-  accident*  illness,  and  re- 

[..-ifS-yy/  Jj&fe  ^ corcry,  rhe  Idudn^ee  isf the 

fO  people  rimnd  ebm*  t htot  hind 

V f ; , s.t j-'--."  V softsntfd  fia*ry  -W»trrftgtott4 a 

'v-^-^v / - hjjiiHi  and  ppca^d  it %£  fetter' 

\'y-  fnttohcos  than  those  «iiMv: 

had  been,  brought  to  heir  on 
• - it  for  zQmc  six  wcife  past. 

: Ho  vras  breathing  a purer  Ait 

'■  *'-  if  "'  tfcar*  that  minted  •cmurtpWm 

• v^->>..'.  .?•  vi  vdiishaess,  andworMHmvf,. 

and  oorroptioft  t« to  which. lift 
§?’  ' ■ had  boon  plunged  since  hi*;, 

v arnval 

dy  axtd 

•\  •"/ ' ; " /<;  ;V;«y  Menkes  wqvtiknitfe>i%h- 

And  tmiw  iH*,  Lambert  tipd  ih^  cook  the  iraof  ^hOse  lamps  ht*  terlmiued^ 

charge  of  yooT*  ; . .,J  )f\ . \]  ; and  who**  pirn  hearts  k**p  modest  nf«c W. 

Tfon>  prepared  ihc  #fcheft  dnti^^v  The  |»!^  inatrou  teft  her 

id  the  lady*  *<  WifrSfr, 'War-  ] t1#i$t]iri^  »hd  duiiitn, 


rington  got  up  after  he  hits  Lad  hi?  bmhhisi?  ap*t  tiW  Colorml  seated  by  ihd  lad's  bedside. 
We  will  send  your  to  ybti/\  ■' y^'-  .-;■  Gfutitude  to  to  hPfqntatolo  cmterttttor**  aid; 

41  If  howling1  proves  Fidelity,  your  matt  must  wmtdntment  after  a comfortable  zuw.L  z'&u's&l 
!>o  a most  fond,  attached  creature,'*  sap  Mr.  in  Mr,  Warrington  g very  phn\^V)i  oom]iuoQ  of 
Lumhert.  mind  and  body,  He  w&*  ready  to  talk  now 

“ He  let  your  bo^pago  travel  off  after  nil  i<t  more  fr<?4ly  than  iiHuaUy  yfim  hm  eustam  j for* 
vourauut’s  eirrhip^,” s^id  Mr^*  Lambert,  uV<m  un]es?  eicitod  Uy  'or  ^mouou., 

must  wear  mf  htt»liaud;«  lmon»  ^hlot^  I.- dare-  tho  yonu^  man  l^*^'  coaxnaQti^f-lae'Unrti . and. 
mix?,  h not  so  fino  your*.  * cantious  in  }iig  connu^  fcHV  hi4:  fellows,  fa  ml 

my  dear  l my  eliim  are  good  lihipts  wnf  by  aio  mowl  of  &U  imaginative  thru.  Of 
^r.ongli  for  any  -fr-hmUan/’  cms  the,  Coh>fK*l.  ho«>ks'  oar  youth  Mad  been-  hut  a tv.*y'  yemte 
"/They  am  Th«fs  and  Hester's  work/’  «ay?  suadtmt,  nor  ivnm  ItU  mnrirka  ^>u  rodx  ;u.mpk 
marnTnu.  At  which  her  husband  arnncis  hia  wp?k«  ns  he  had  -i^ad  vH^y  ^ 
cvebraws  and  looks  at  her:  v4  And  Tbc6  hath  able;  bnt  K'g^rding  d^,  hcvr^>5c  and  th^  oidi- 
riti}>ed  and  ^ewrl  vout  sleeve  to  mab?  quite  imry  bftsincsa  he  bettor  cnfic: 

comfortable  for  jmr  ^hcfuldcr,  '*  the,  lady  added,  and,  «itb  unr  pertou  interf^fed  »p  such  subject, 
"*  WTmt  iTC/tndfof  rosc-A  V'  cno*  0»try,  look-  etmvei^d  on  ihem  ir»xdy  vnmziK 
:ihg  at  a Uno  ^hmn  vaso  fait  of  tern  tter  stood  Harry'*  hi**},  who  bod  yoh^def^hic  s-hrewd- 
•m  the.  toiletrta-blcj  under  the  j«(«iii-tramcd  gk?«.  nesa,  and  &n*mww  of  Wife,  t*nd.  atjd 

‘‘My  daught^.Tlieo  cttt  thorn  thWtnofnSd^  men,  wa*  prr.UT  ^Qiu  aldo  to  inky.  tlu>  meAsarr 
Well,  Mr.  ? Sb § &$t ppt  tten  lT  ' of  Ms  itf  ihfey  now 

f 'suppose  the  Oolonel  VrM  thiukmg  tliat  Jur*  tmd  together,  it  was  now,  for  Vhe  fim  time- 
wife  intr6dmi:<1  Tlu?o  too  much  into. the  the  Virginian  learned  that  Mrs.  Lambert  had 

sation,  ?md  trod  on  Mr^.  Luml>vr clipper,  pf  heett  an  early  frieod  of  \m  mother's,  and  that 
polled  her  tnljft,  or  otherwise  uudgctl  li^ hr  into  the  Colonel^  own  father  h**d  serred  with  TTnnryV 
*en$e  of  proprietr.  /randtliiiu'r,  €ol()neI  Ermoml.  in  the  famous 

v>  Ami  I f.mc?edf.beart[  /vmxconciiingin^  of  Qurni  Anne,  Hefottml  hims?elf  io  a 
Hj«  Evening  liyrun  very  sweetly  tot  night— or  Mend's  ^untry.  He  was  mm  ofc  ern*  with  hi« 
was  h only  HihUfm?*  asked  the  young  patient,  honeat  host,  whom ^thnnn^^ -quite  sitnple 


it  only  d asked  the  young  patient 

Theev  ngrivOi, ^Mr.  ;Wamngt^ttd,r’  saul  the  and  cordial,  and  whu  looked  (iml  seomed  .per- 
Colon d,  ianghmg. .'•  c‘My  servants  %oid  your  feetlv  a gentleman-  though :’he- a plain  to- 
negro  man  begot?  to  sing,  it  in  the  kitchen  us  if  tian  coat,  and  a wsii^-coai  widiout  a ]«rticle  <jf 
tie  W»s  a church  organ/'  | lace. 

**  Out  people  sing  it  at  home,  -Sir.  My  grand-  uMy  boys  ure  Wb'pvay,”  woid  narryTsbost 
X^apa  used  to  love  it  yery  much  His  wife’s  I “or  they  would  have  sltow.n  yon  the  country 
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when  you  got  up,  Mr.  Warrington.  Now  you 
can  only  have  the  company  of  my  wife  and  her 
daughters.  Mrs.  Lambert  hath  told  you  already 
about  one  of  them,  Theo,  our  eldest,  who  made 
your  broth,  who  cut  your  roses,  and  who  mended 
your  coat.  She  is  not  such  a wonder  as  her 
mother  imagines  her  to  be ; but  little  Theo  is  a 
smart  little  housekeeper,  and  a very  good  and 
cheerful  Isbs,  though  her  father  says  it” 

“It  is  veiy  kind  of  Miss  Lambert  to  take  so 
much  care  for  me,”  says  the  young  patient. 

“ She  is  no  kinder  to  you  than  to  any  other 
mortal,  and  doth  but  her  duty.”  Here  the  Col- 
onel smiled.  “I  laugh  at  their  mother  for 
praising  our  children,”  he  said,  “and  I think  I 
am  as  foolish  about  them  myself.  The  truth 
is,  God  hath  giren  us  very  good  and  dutiful 
children,  and  I see  no  reason  why  I should  dis- 
guise my  thankfulness  for  such  a blessing.  You 
hare  never  a sister,  I think  ?” 

“No,  Sir,  I am  alone  now,”  Mr.  Warrington 
said. 

“Ay,  truly,  I ask  your  pardon  for  my  thought- 
lessness. Your  man  hath  told  our  people  what 
befell  last  year.  I served  with  Braddock  in 
Scotland ; and  hope  he  mended  before  he  died. 
A wild  fellow,  Sir;  but  there  was  a fund  of  truth 
about  the  man,  and  no  little  kindness  under  his 
rough  swaggering  manner.  Your  black  fellow 
talks  very  freely  about  his  master  and  his  affairs. 
I suppose  you  permit  him  these  freedoms  as  he 
rescued  you — •” 

“ Rescued  me  t ” cries  Mr.  Warrington. 

“From  ever  so  many  Indians  on  that  very 
expedition.  My  Molly  and  I did  not  know  we 
were  going  to  entertain  so  prodigiously  wealthy 
a gentleman.  He  saith  that  half  Virginia  be- 
longs to  you ; but  if  the  whole  of  North  Amer- 
ica were  yours,  we  could  but  give  you  our 
best.” 

“ Those  negro  boys,  Sir,  lie  like  the  father  of 
all  lies.  They  think  it  is  for  our  honor  to  rep- 
resent us  as  ten  times  as  rich  as  we  are.  My 
mother  has  what  would  be  a vast  estate  in  En- 
gland, and  is  a very  good  one  at  home.  We 
are  as  well  off  as  most  of  our  neighbors,  Sir,  but 
no  better ; and  all  our  splendor  is  in  Mr.  Gum- 
bo’s foolish  imagination.  He  never  rescued  me 
from  an  Indian  in  his  life,  and  would  run  away 
at  the  sight  of  one,  as  my  poor  brother's  boy  did 
on  that  fatal  day  when  he  fell.” 

“The  bravest  man  will  do  so  at  unlucky 
times,”  said  the  Colonel;  “I  myself  saw  the 
best  troops  in  the  world  run  at  Preston,  before 
a ragged  mob  of  Highland  savages.” 

“That  was  because  the  Highlanders  fought 
for  a good  cause,  Sir.” 

“Do  you  think,”  asks  Harry’s  host,  “that 
the  French  Indians  had  the  good  cause  in  the 
fight  of  last  year?” 

“The  scoundrels!  I would  have  the  scalp 
of  every  murderous  red-skin  among  ’em  I”  cried 
Harry,  clenching  his  fist.  1 * They  were  robbing 
and  invading  the  British  territories,  too.  But 
the  Highlanders  were  fighting  for  their  king.” 

“ We,  on  our  side,  were  fighting  for  our  king; 


and  we  ended  by  winning  the  battle,”  said  the 
Colonel,  laughing. 

“ Ah  !”  cried  Harry;  “ if  His  Royal  Highness 
the  Prince  had  not  turned  back  at  Derby,  your 
king  and  mine,  now,  would  be  his  Majesty  King 
James  the  Third!” 

“Who  made  such  a Tory  of  you,  Mr.  War- 
rington !”  asked  Lambert. 

“Nay,  Sir,  the  Esmonds  were  always  loyal!** 
answered  the  youth.  “Had  we  lived  at  home, 
and  twenty  years  sooner,  brother  and  I often 
and  often  agreed  that  our  heads  would  have 
been  in  danger.  We  certainly  would  have 
staked  them  for  the  king’s  cause.” 

“ Yours  is  better  on  your  shoulders  than  on  a 
pole  at  Temple  Bar.  I have  seen  them  there, 
and  they  don’t  look  very  pleasant,  Mr.  War- 
rington.” 

“ I shall  take  off  my  hat,  and  salute  them, 
whenever  I pass  the  gate,”  cried  the  young 
man,  “if  the  king  and  the  whole  court  are 
standing  by !” 

“I  doubt  whether  your  relative,  my  Lord 
Castlewood,  is  as  stanch  a supporter  of  the 
king  over  the  water,”  said  Colonel  Lambert, 
smiling : “or  your  aunt,  the  Baroness  of  Bern- 
stein, who  left  you  in  our  charge.  Whatever 
her  old  partialities  may  have  been,  she  has  re- 
pented of  them;  she  has  rallied  to  our  side, 
landed  her  nephews  in  the  Household,  and 
looks  to  find  a suitable  match  for  her  nieces. 
If  you  have  Tory  opinions,  Mr.  Warrington, 
take  an  old  soldier’s  advice,  and  keep  them  to 
yourself.” 

“ Why,  Sir,  I do  not  think  that  you  will  be- 
tray me!”  said  the  boy. 

“ Not  I,  but  others  might.  You  did  not  talk 
in  this  way  at  Castlewood?  I mean  the  old 
Castlewood  which  you  have  just  come  from.” 

“I  might  be  safe  among  my  own  kinsmen, 
surely,  Sir,”  cried  Harry. 

“Doubtless.  I would  not  say  no.  But  a 
man’s  own  kinsmen  can  play  him  slippery  tricks 
at  times,  and  he  finds  himself  none  the  better 
for  trusting  them.  I mean  no  offense  to  you  or 
any  of  your  family ; but  lackeys  have  ears  as 
well  as  their  masters,  and  they  carry  about  all 
sorts  of  stories.  For  instance,  your  black  fel- 
low is  ready  to  tell  all  he  knows  about  you,  and 
a great  deal  more  besides,  as  it  would  appear.” 

“ Hath  he  told  about  the  broken-kneed  horse  ?” 
cried  out  Harry,  turning  very  red. 

“To  say  truth,  my  groom  seemed  to  know 
something  of  the  story,  and  said  it  was  a shame 
a gentleman  should  sell  another  such  a brute ; 
let  alone  a cousin.  I am  not  here  to  play  the 
Mentor  to  you,  or  to  carry  about  servants’  tittle- 
tattle.  When  you  have  seen  more  of  your  cous- 
ins, you  will  form  your  own  opinion  of  them ; 
meanwhile,  take  an  old  soldier’s  advice,  I say 
again,  and  be  cautious  with  whom  you  deal,  and 
what  ypu  say.” 

Very  soon  after  this  little  colloquy  Mr.  Lam- 
bert’s guest  rose,  with  the  assistance  of  Gum- 
bo, his  valet,  to  whom  he,  for  a hundredth 
time  at  least,  promised  a sound  caning  if  ever 
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he  should  hear  that  Gumbo  had  ventured  to 
talk  about  his  affairs  again  in  the  servants’  hall 
— which  prohibition  Gumbo  solemnly  vowed  and 
declared  he  would  forever  obey ; but  I daresay 
he  was  chattering  the  whole  of  the  Castlewood 
secrets  to  his  new  friends  of  Colonel  Lambert’s 
kitchen ; for  Harry’s  hostess  certainly  heard  a 
number  of  stories  concerning  him  which  she 
could  not  prevent  her  housekeeper  from  telling : 
though  of  course  I would  not  accuse  that  worthy 
lady,  or  any  of  her  sex  or  ours,  of  undue  curi- 
osity regarding  their  neighbors’  affairs.  But 
how  can  you  prevent  servants  talking,  or  listen- 
ing when  the  faithful  attached  creatures  talk  to 
you? 

Mr.  Lambert’s  house  stood  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  little  town  of  Oakhurst,  which,  if  he  but 
travels  in  the  right  direction,  the  patient  read- 
er will  find  on  the  road  between  Farnham  and 
Reigate,  and  Madame  Bernstein’s  servants  nat- 
urally pulled  at  the  first  bell  at  hand,  when 
the  young  Virginian  met  with  his  mishap.  A 
few  hundred  yards  farther  was  the  long  street 
of  the  little  old  town,  where  hospitality  might 
have  been  found  under  the  great  swinging  en- 
signs of  a couple  of  guns,  and  medical  relief 
was  to  be  had,  as  a blazing  gilt  pestle  and  mor- 
tar indicated.  But  what  surgeon  could  have 
ministered  more  cleverly  to  a patient  than  Har- 
ry’s host,  who  tended  him  without  a fee,  or  what 
Boniface  could  make  him  mdre  comfortably  wel- 
come ? 

Two  tall  gates,  each  surmounted  by  a couple 
of  heraldic  monsters,  led  from  the  high  road  up 
to  a neat,  broad  stone  terrace,  whereon  stood 
Oakhurst  House — a square  brick  building,  with 
windows  faced  with  stone,  and  many  high  chim- 
neys, and  a tall  roof  surmounted  by  a fair  bal- 
ustrade. Behind  the  house  stretched  a large 
garden,  where  there  was  plenty  of  room  for  cab- 
bages as  well  as  roses  to  grow ; and  before  the 
mansion,  separated  from  it  by  the  high  road, 
was  a field  of  many  acres,  where  the  Colonel’s 
cows  and  horses  were  at  grass.  Over  the  cen- 
tre window  was  a carved  shield  supported  by 
the  same  monsters  who  pranced  or  ramped 
upon  the  entrance-gates;  and  a coronet  over 
the  shield.  The  fact  is,  that  the  house  had 
been  originally  the  jointure-house  of  Oakhurst 
Castle,  which  stood  hard  by — its  chimneys  and 
turrets  appearing  over  the  surrounding  woods, 
now  bronzed  with  the  darkest  foliage  of  sum- 
mer. Mr.  Lambert’s  was  the  greatest  house  in 
Oakhurst  ,town ; but  the  Castle  was  of  more  im- 
portance than  all  the  town  put  together.  The 
Castle  and  the  jointure-house  had  been  friends 
of  many  years’  date.  Their  fathers  had  fought 
side  by  side  in  Queen  Anne’s  wars.  There 
were  two  small  pieces  of  ordnance  on  the  ter- 
race of  the  jointure-honse,  and  six  before  the 
Castle,  which  had  been  taken  out  of  the  same 
privateer,  which  Mr.  Lambert  and  his  kinsman 
and  commander,  Lord  Wrotham,  had  brought 
into  Harwich  in  one  of  their  voyages  home 
from  Flanders  with  dispatches  from  the  great 
Duke. 


His  toilet  completed  with  Mr.  Gumbo’s  aid, 
his  fair  hair  neatly  dressed  by  that  artist,  and 
his  open,  ribboned  sleeve  and  wounded  shoulder 
supported  by  a handkerchief  which  hung  from 
! his  neck,  Harry  Warrington  made  his  way  out 
| of  his  sick  chamber,  preceded  by  his  kind  host, 
who  led  him  first  down  a broad  oak  stair,  round 
which  hung  many  pikes  and  muskets  of  ancient 
shape,  and  so  into  a square  marble-paved  room, 
from  which  the  living-rooms  of  the  house  branch- 
ed off.  There  were  more  arms  in  this  hall — 
pikes  and  halberts  of  ancient  date,  pistols  and 
jack-boots  of  more  than  a century  old,  that  had 
done  service  in  Cromwell’s  wars,  a tattered 
French  guidon  which  had  been  borne  by  a 
French  gendarme  at  Malplaquet,  and  a pair  of 
cumbrous  Highland  broadswords,  which,  having 
been  carried  as  far  as  Derby,  had  been  flung 
away  on  the  fatal  field  of  Culloden.  Here  were 
breast-plates  and  black  morions  of  Oliver’s  troop- 
ers, and  portraits  of  stern  warriors  in  buff  jerk- 
ins and  plain  bands  and  short  hair.  “They 
fought  against  your  grandfathers  and  King 
Charles,  Mr.  Warrington,”  said  Harry's  host. 
“I  don’t  hide  that.  They  rode  to  join  the 
Prince  of  Orange  at  Exeter.  We  were  Whigs, 
young  gentleman,  and  something  more.  John 
Lambert,  the  Major-General,  was  a kinsman  of 
our  house,  and  we  were  all  more  or  less  partial 
to  short  hair  and  long  sermons.  You  do  not 
seem  to  like  either?”  Indeed,  Harry’s  face 
manifested  signs  of  any  thing  but  pleasure 
while  he  examined  the  portraits  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary heroes.  “Be  not  alarmed,  we  are 
very  good  Churchmen  now.  My  eldest  son  will 
be  in  orders  ere  long.  He  is  now  traveling  as 
governor  to  my  Lord  Wroth  am’ s son  in  Italy ; 
and  as  for  our  women,  they  are  all  for  the 
Church,  and  carry  me  with  ’em.  Every  wo- 
man is  a Tory  at  heart ; Mr.  Pope  say3  a rake ; 
but  I think  t’other  is  the  more  charitable  word. 
Come,  let  us  go  see  them;”  and,  flinging  open 
the  dark  oak  door,  Colonel  Lambert  led  his 
young  host  into  the  parlor  where  the  ladies 
were  assembled. 

“Here  is  Miss  Hester,”  said  the  Colonel; 
“ and  this  is  Miss  Theo,  the  soup-maker,  the 
tailoress,  the  harpsichord-player,  and  the  song- 
stress, who  set  you  to  sleep  last  night.  Make  a 
courtesy  to  the  gentleman,  young  ladies  I Oh, 
I forgot— and  Theo  is  the  mistress  of  the  roses 
which  you  admired  a short  while  since  in  your 
bedroom.  I think  she  has  kept  some  of  them 
in  her  cheeks.” 

In  fact,  Miss  Theo  was  making  a profound 
courtesy  and  blushing  most  modestly  as  her 
papa  spoke.  I am  not  going  to  describe  her 
person — though  we  shall  see  a great  deal  of  her 
in  the  course  of  this  history.  She  was  not  a 
particular  beauty.  Harry  Warrington  was  not 
over  head  and  ears  in  love  with  her  at  an  in- 
stant's warning,  and  faithless  to— to  that  other 
individual  with  whom,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
youth  had  lately  been  smitten.  Miss  Theo  had 
kind  eyes  and  a sweet  voice ; a ruddy,  freckled 
cheek  and  a round  white  neck,  on  which,  out 
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of  a little  cap  such  as  misses  wore  in  those 
times,  fell  rich  curling  clusters  of  dark  brown 
hair.  She  was  not  a delicate  or  sentimental- 
looking  person.  Her  arms,  which  were  worn 
1 bare  from  the  elbow,  like  other  ladies’  arms  in 
those  days,  were  very  jolly  and  red.  Her  feet 
were  not  so  miraculously  small  but  that  you 
could  see  them  without  a telescope.  There  was 
nothing  waspish  about  her  waist.  This  young 
person  was  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  looked  old- 
er. I don’t  know  what  call  she  had  to  blush  so 
when  she  made  her  courtesy  to  the  stranger.  It 
was  such  a deep  ceremonial  courtesy  as  you 
never  see  at  present.  She  and  her  sister  both 
made  these  44  cheeses”  in  compliment  to  the 
new-comer,  and  withjnuch  stately  agility. 

As  Miss  Theo  rose  up  out  of  this  salute  her 
papa  tapped  her  under  the  chin  (which  was 
of  the  double  6ort  of  chins),  and  laughingly 
hummed  out  the  line  which  he  had  read  the 
day.  4i  Eh  bien  ! que  ditea  vovs,  ma  Jille,  de 
notre  kdte  f” 

44  Nonsense,  Mr.  Lambert !”  cries  mamma. 

“ Nonsense  is  sometimes  the  best  kind  of 
sense  in  the  world,’1  said  Colonel  Lambert.  His 
guest  looked  puzzled. 

“Are  you  fond  of  nonsense?”  the  Colonel 
continued  to  Harry,  seeing  by  the  boy’s  face 
that  the  latter  had  no  great  love  or  comprehen- 
sion of  his  favorite  humor.  44  We  consume  a 
vast  deal  of  it  in  this  house.  Rabelais  is  my 
favorite  reading.  My  wife  is  all  for  Mr.  Field- 
ing and  Theophrastus.  I think  Theo  prefers 
Tom  Brown,  and  Mrs.  Hetty  here  loves  Dean 
Swift.” 

44  Our  papa  is  talking  what  he  loves,”  says 
Miss  Hetty. 

44  And  what  is  that,  miss  ?”  asks  the  father  of 
his  second  daughter. 

44  Sure,  Sir,  you  said  yourself  it  was  non- 
sense,” answers  the  young  lady,  with  a saucy 
toss  of  her  head. 

44  Which  of  them  do  you  like  best,  Mr.  War- 
rington ?”  asked  the  honest  Colonel. 

. 44  Which  of  whom,  Sir  ?” 

44  The  Curate  of  Meudon,  or  the  Dean  of  St. 
Patrick’s,  or  honest  Tom,  or  Mr.  Fielding  ?” 

44  And  what  were  they,  Sir  ?” 

44  They  I Why,  they  wrote  books.” 

44  Indeed,  Sir.  I never  heard  of  either 
one  of  ’em,”  said  Harry,  hanging  down  his 
head.  44 1 fear  my  book  learning  was  neglect- 
ed at  home,  Sir.  My  brother  had  read  every 
book  that  ever  was  wrote,  I think.  He  could 
have  talked  to  you  about  ’em  for  hours  to- 
gether.” 

With  this  little  speech  Mrs.  Lambert’s  eyes 
turned  to  her  daughter,  and  Miss  Theo  cast 
hers  down  and  blushed. 

“Never  mind,  honesty  is  better  than  books, 
any  day,  Mr.  Warrington  !”  cried  the  jolly  Col- 
onel. 44  You  may  go  through  the  world  very 
honorably  without  reading  any  of  the  books  I 
have  been  talking  of,  and  some  of  them  might 
give  you  more  pleasure  than  profit.” 

44 1 know  more  about  horses  and  dogs  than 


Greek  ahd  Latin,  Sir.  We  most  of  us  do  in 
Virginia,”  said  Mr.  Warrington. 

44  You  are  like  the  Persians:  you  can  ride 
and  speak  the  truth.” 

44  Are  the  Prussians  very  gopd  on  horseback, 
Sir  ? I hope  I shall  see  their  king  and  a cam- 
paign or  two,  either  with  ’em  or  against  ’em,” 
remarked  Colonel  Lambert’s  guest.  Why  did 
Miss  Theo  look  at  her  mother,  and  why  did 
that  good  woman’s  face  assume  a sad  expres- 
sion? 

Why?  Because  young  lasses  are  bred  in 
humdrum  country  towns,  do  you  suppose  they 
never  indulge  romances?  Because  they  are 
modest  and  have  never  quitted  mother’s  apron, 
do  yog.  suppose  they  have  no  thoughts  of  their 
own  ? What  happens  in  spite  of  all  those  pre- 
cautions which  the  King  and  Queen  take  for 
their  darling  princess,  those  dragons,  and  that 
impenetrable  forest,  and  that  castle  of  steel? 
The  fairy  prince  penetrates  the  impenetrable 
forest,  finds  the  weak  point  in  the  dragon’s 
scale-armor,  and  gets  the  better  of  all  the  ogres 
who  guard  the  castle  of  steel.  Away  goes  the 
princess  to  him.  She  knew  him  at  once.  Her 
band-boxes  and  portmanteaux  are  filled  with  her 
best  clothes  and  all  her  jewels.  She  has  been 
ready  ever  so  long. 

That  is  in  fairy  tales,  you  understand — where 
the  blessed  hour  and  youth  always  arrive,  the 
ivory  horn  is  blown  at  the  castle  gate  ; and  far 
off  in  her  beauteous  bower  the  princess  hears 
it,  and  starts  up,  and  knows  that  there  is  the 
right  champion.  He  is  always  ready.  Look  ! 
how  the  giants’  heads  tumble  oft  as,  falchion  in 
hand,  he  gallops  over  the  bridge  on  his  white 
charger ! How  should  that  virgin,  locked  up  in 
that  inaccessible  fortress,  where  she  has  never 
seen  any  man  that  was  not  eighty,  or  hump- 
backed, or  her  father,  know  that  there  were 
such  beings  in  the  world  as  young  men  ? I 
suppose  there’s  an  instinct.  I suppose  there’s  a 
season.  I never  spoke,  for  my  part,  to  a fairy 
princess,  or  heard  as  much  from  any  unenchant- 
ed or  enchanting  maiden.  Ne’er  a one  of  them 
has  ever  whispered  her  pretty  little  secrets  to 
me,  or  perhaps  confessed  them  to  herself,  her 
mamma,  or  her  nearest  and  dearest  confidante. 
But  they  will  fall  in  love.  Their  little  hearts 
are  constantly  throbbing  at  the  window  of  ex- 
pectancy on  the  look-out  for  the  champion. 
They  are  always  hearing  his  horn.  They  are 
forever  on  the  tower  looking  out  for  the  hero. 
Sister  Ann,  Sister  Ann,  do  you  see  him  ? Sure- 
ly ’tis  a knight  with  curling  mustaches,  a flash- 
ing cimeter,  and  a suit  of  silver  armor.  Oh, 
no ! it  is  only  a costermonger  with  his  donkey 
and  a pannier  of  cabbage  ! Sister  Ann,  Sister 
Ann,  what  is  that  cloud  of  dust?  Oh,  it  is 
only  a farmer’s  man  driving  a flock  of  pigs  from 
market.  Sister  Ann,  Sister  Ann,  who  is  that 
splendid  warrior  advancing  in  scarlet  and  gold  ? 
He  nears  the  castle,  he  clears  the  drawbridge, 
he  lifts  the  ponderous  hammer  at  the  gate.  Ah 
me,  he  knocks  twice ! Tis  only  the  postman 
with  a double  letter  from  Northamptonshire ! 
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So  it  is  wc  make  false  starts  in  life.  ' I don’t 
believe  there  is  any  such  tiling  known  as  first 
love — not  within  man’s  or  woman’s  memory. 
No  male  or  female  remembers  his  or  her  first 
inclination  any  more  than  his  or  her  own  chris- 
tening. What  ? You  fancy  that  your  sweet  mis- 
tress, your  spotless  spinster,  your  blank  maiden 
just  out  of  the  school-room,  never  cared  for  any 
but  you  ? And  she  tells  you  so  ? Oh,  you  id- 
iot ! When  she  was  four  years  old  she  had  a 
tender  feeling  toward  the  Buttons  who  brought 
the  coals  up  to  the  nursery,  or  the  little  sweep 
at  the  crossing,  or  the  music-master,  or  never 
mind  whom.  She  had  a secret  longing  toward 
her  brother’s  school-fellow,  or  the  third  charity 
boy  at  church,  and,  if  occasion  had  served,  the 
comedy  enacted  with  you  had  been  performed 
along  with  another.  I do  not  mean  to  say  that 
she  confessed  this  amatory  sentiment,  but  that 
she  had  it.  Lay  down  this  page,  and  think  how 
many  and  many  and  many  a time  you  were  in 
love  before  you  selected  the  present  Mrs.  Jones 
os  the  partner  of  your  name  and  affections  ! 

So,  from  the  way  in  which  Theo  held  her 
head  down,  and  exchanged  looks  with  her  mo- 
ther, when  poor,  unconscious  Harry  called  the 
Persians  the  Prussians,  and  talked  of  serving  a 
campaign  with  them,  I make  no  doubt  she  was 
feeling  ashamed,  and  thinking  within  herself, 
“ Is  this  the  hero  with  whom  my  mamma  and 
I have  been  in  love  for  these  twenty -four  hours, 
and  whom  we  have  endowed  with  every  perfec- 
tion? How  beautiful,  pale,  and  graceful  he 
looked  yesterday  as  he  lay  on  the  ground! 
How  his  curls  fell  over  his  face ! How  sad  it 
was  to  see  his  poor  white  arm,  and  the  blood 
trickling  from  it  when  papa  bled  him ! And 
now  he  is  well  and  among  us,  he  is  handsome 
certainly,  but  oh ! is  it  possible  he  is  — he  is 
stupid  ?”  When  she  lighted  the  lamp  and  look- 
ed at  him,  did  Psyche  find  Cupid  out ; and  is 
that  the  meaning  of  the  old  allegory?  The 
wings  of  love  drop  off  at  this  discovery.  The 
fancy  can  no  more  soar  and  disport  in  skyey  re- 
gions, the  beloved  object  ceases  at  once  to  be  ce- 
lestial, and  remains  plodding  on  earth,  entirely 
nnromantic  and  substantiaL 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

HOLYDATS. 

Mrs.  Lambert’s  little  day-dream  was  over. 
Miss  Theo  and  her  mother  were  obliged  to  con- 
fess, in  their  hearts,  that  their  hero  was  but  an 
ordinary  mortal.  They  uttered  few  words  on  the 
subject,  but  each  knew  the  other’s  thoughts,  as 
people  who  love  each  other  do ; and  mamma, 
by  an  extra  tenderness  and  special  caressing 
manner  toward  her  daughter,  sought  to  console 
her  for  her  disappointment.  “ Never  mind,  my 
dear  * — the  maternal  kiss  whispered  on  the  filial 
cheek — “ our  hero  has  turned  out  to  be  but  an 
ordinary  mortal,  and  none  such  is  good  enough 
for  my  Theo.  Thou  shalt  have  a real  husband 
ere  long,  if  there  be  one  in  England.  Why,  I 
was  scarce  fifteen  when  your  father  saw  me  at 


the  Bury  Assembly,  and  while  I was  yet  at 
school,  I used  to  vow  that  I never  would  have 
any  other  man.  If  Heaven  gave  me  such  a 
husband — the  best  man  in  the  whole  kingdom 
— sure  it  will  bless  my  child  equally,  who  de- 
serves a king,  if  she  fancies  him!”  Indeed,  I 
am  not  sure  that  Mrs.  Lambert — who,  of  course, 
knew  the  age  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  was 
aware  how  handsome  and  good  a young  prince 
he  was — did  not  expect  that  he  too  would  come 
riding  by  her  gate,  and  perhaps  tumble  down 
from  his  horse  there,  and  be  taken  into  the 
house,  and  be  cured,  and  cause  his  royal  grand- 
papa to  give  Martin  Lambert  a regiment,  and 
fall  in  love  with  Theo. 

The  Colonel  for  his  part,  and  his  second 
daughter  Miss  Hetty,  were  on  the  laughing, 
scornful,  unbelieving  side.  Mamma  was  al- 
ways match-making.  Indeed,  Mrs.  Lambert 
was  much  addicted  to  novels,  and  cried  her 
eyes  out  over  them  with  great  assiduity.  No 
coach  ever  passed  the  gate,  but  she  expected  a 
husband  for  her  girls  would  alight  from  it  and 
ring  the  bell.  As  for  Miss  Hetty,  she  allowed 
her  tongue  to  wag  in  a more  than  usually  saucy 
way : she  made  a hundred  sly  allusions  to  their 
guest.  She  introduced  Prussia  and  Persia  into 
their  conversation  with  abominable  pertness  and 
frequency.  She  asked  whether  the  present 
King  of  Prussia  was  called  the  Shaw  or  the 
Sophy,  and  how  far  it  was  from  Ispahan  to 
Saxony,  which  his  Majesty  was  at  present  in- 
vading, and  about  which  war  papa  was  so  busy 
with  his  maps  and  his  newspapers  ? She  brought 
down  the  Persian  Tales  from  her  mamma’s  clos- 
et, and  laid  them  slyly  on  the  table  in  the  par- 
lor where  the  family  sate.  She  would  not  mar- 
ry a Persian  prince  for  her  part;  she  would 
prefer  a gentleman  who  might  not  have  more 
than  one  wife  at  a time.  She  called  our  young 
Virginian  Theo’s  gentleman,  Theo’s  prince. 
She  asked  mamma  if  she  wished  her,  Hetty,  to 
take  the  other  visitor,  the  black  prince,  for  her- 
self? Indeed,  she  rallied  her  sister  and  her 
mother  unceasingly  on  their  sentimentalities, 
and  would  never  stop  until  she  had  made  them 
angl7>  when  she  would  begin  to  cry  herself, 
and  kiss  them  violently  one  after  the  other,  and 
coax  them  back  into  good-humor.  Simple 
Harry  Warrington  meanwhile  knew  nothing  of 
all  the  jokes,  the  tears,  quarrels,  reconciliations, 
hymeneal  plans,  and  so  forth,  of  which  he  was 
the  innocent  occasion.  A hundred  allusions  to 
the  Prussians  and  Persians  were  shot  at  him, 
and  those  Parthian  arrows  did  not  penetrate 
his  hide  at  all.  A Shaw?  A Sophy?  veiy 
likely  he  thought  a Sophy  was  a lady,  and 
would  have  deemed  It  the  height  of  absurdity 
fhat  a man  with  a great  black  beard  should  have 
any  such  name.  We  fall  into  the  midst  of  a 
quiet  family : we  drop  like  a stone,  say,  into  a 
pool — we  are  perfectly  compact  and  cool,  and 
little  know  the  flutter  and  excitement  we  make 
there,  disturbing  the  fish,  frightening  the  ducks, 
and  agitating  the  whole  surface  of  the  water. 
How  should  Harry  know  th^  effect  which  his 
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sudden  appearance  prod  need  jtj  Ors 
little,  qtiietj  sentimental  family  '?  Be 
thought ; rjUiifc-;  well  enonj^ft  of  Irixnwdf 
on  m^ny  points,  Sat  was  diffident  as 
yet  ^afdU^  wdnien,  being  of  that  a«?p 
rfbera  yc&ng;  gesdemfeti  it^alro  £»- 
cmn^mutmi  and  bo  brought  fo/v. 
n^ard;  ^»d  !u»vin^  Ijeer*  hrnugbt  Mp  at  t 
home  tVL  T&rf  mo4e%tao d priadtivo  fo 
lotions  tdwenrd  the  otbyrseti  Miss 
Batty7*  joke*  pfa/vd  round  i&ei&d,  and 
be  mittded  them  rib  tlitiii  bo  many 
samxv^t  guafa.  It  wits  nut  that  ho  w<ta 
Btnpjvlj  asshe  certainly  thought  him  r 
he  yriix  simple,  b»  ntaeh  occupied  uith 
hijn*eif  and  Ma  owtf  boMst  affair*  lo 
thank  of  iftherik  Why,  what  tragedies, 
cumcdtes,  imerhnies,  intrigues,  farces, 
arc  gntog  on  tinder  our  naaes  in  friends* 
drawiii^>»rtKims  whets  wo  risit  every 
day,  and  we.  Main  utterly  ignorant, 
and  blind  t As  these  sla- 
ter* ifitc  arid  mipjy&l  ihcir  flowing  ring- 
lets r^pights,  ^ carh  otHor  in  the 

great  bod  vhero,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the 
day  th«y  lay  bigethhr,  how  shouJd  Barry  know 
that  ha  had  so  great  H share  in  their  thoughts, 
joke*,  ednvpreo-ticm  ? Ihcee  after  his.  an- 
rival,  M*  new  upd  hospitable  fVtcudsfwarfc  walk- 
ing with  bint  in  tny  liom  Wsotham‘9  floe  park, 
wheia  ifey  yrrr®  free  to  wander;  and  here,  oil 
a piece  of  t?Aterv  they  came  to  some  swabs, 
which  the  yon  a#  Mias  wen?  in  the  habit  of 
feeding  with  bread  As  the  birds  approadied 
the  young  w'ome^  Qeay  ^aid,  with  a vjueerlock 
at  her  moihejr  ftbd  sorter,  and  then  a gbtnnu  at 
her  father,  who  stood  by,  honest,  happy.  In  a j 
red  vir&istebfti— Hfetty  «ai<h  4i  Mamma**  swans 
are  i*otnetiiifig  Ukti  thb^  papAr^ 

H Wfmt  swans,  my  d^r?’’  says  mmiDA, 

#i  Something  Lika,  hut  not  <$uikv  They  have 
shorter  hecks  than  these,  aqd  &fe  Kcoveftjuf  them 
on  our  cvmiroon,*  c^ittinuos  u E 

saw  Betty  plucking  on®  m tb£  kitchen  this 
.morning.  Wh  sImJI  liarc  it  to  dinner,  with 
ajb?h^SAuch  &nd^‘f 

f'-pztCi  !kj  a little  goose  P &®jr*  Mfe*  Then* 

4 * And  ikgc  and  unions,  J>o  you  love  swan, 
Mr.  Wftniugtcm?M 

4,4  f sliotd&rbe?  tet  winter  c/n  onr  river,"  said 
the  VirginUn  ^ntlemon.  “Oon*  are  not  such 
whiHf  birds  m t b e y eat  very  well  though,  ° 

The  simple  youth  had  hot  tbo  slightest  idea 
that  he  himmdf  was  am  allegory  ut  that  very 
time,  and  that  Miss  Hetty  wsw  narrating  a fable 
regarding  him.  Xu  some  exceedingly  recondite 
Latin  work  I havo  road  that  long  before  Vir- 
ginia was  discovered,  other  fu\k$  were  equally 
dull  of  comprehension, 

ifo  \t  WHS ;■&  pn:matu^  jentimeut  oh  the  part 

of  >U*A  17ic«>^tfpii  lirtltr  tender  flutter  of 
bosom  wh&h  \r«'  bare,  .acknowledged  she.  felt 
on  first  beYiohHwg  the  V.tT^nian,  so  handsome, 
paler,  Weeding.  'TM*  was  not  the  great 
passion  which  she  knew  her  heart  could  fuel 
Lika  (b®  hirri^s  it  bad  wakened  «nd  begun  to 
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dog,  at  a fa  We  dawn*  B^p  back  to  thy  j$tcbM 
atui  cover  tli y head  with  thy  wing,  thou  mniui- 
Ions  liitle  ff of treat ur?>.  It  is  not  yet 
light,  and  roosting  is  yet  better  than  ^nging. 
Anon  will  cornu  rnoniifigv  and  the  tVhoIe  *kt 
will  redden*  and  yon  shall  soar  op  into  it  and 
salate  tKe .din  wi\h  your  mtisic.  ... .'  ;,  \ 

Om?  Uwlc  phrase,  some  fite-and-ihirty  line* 
te:k,  perhaps  fbc  fait  nj>d  sii^ictouv  reader  ba£ 
remarked : ^ ?7lm  fay*  ki^yr  M*  attivai^  Hnr  * 
ry  was  walking  witb^  «tc..,  otc.  If  be  ccmld 
wdk^ whieh  it  appeared  he  coold  do  perfectly 
well— what  tuiFinr^  had  he  to  he  walking  with 
any  body  l>ui  X.ady  Alaria  Ksm<md  on  the  Pan  - 
tiles, Tunbridge  Wells  '?  His  shoulder yvus  m v. 
his  health  was  ^ntirefr  f estr^d ; jbp  bod  not 
even  a change  <if  ebat:^  jfcs  vie  have  yeen, itnd 
w>x*  nhligcd  to  the  Cok;nc)  (■  ,r  his  vuiinont. 
Surely  & young  Jimfi  in  j*u<h  u condirion  had 
no  right  to  bo  .lingering  <l{*  fjakbfirst,  Atui 
vruw  bound  by  $v&ry  tipAtf  Siiiy-  arid  t^nvchience. 
hr  love,  by  ralifilnnshtp,  by  * gentls?  bed, ft  vra it- 
ing  for UiiWt  by  the  w «5h er- woman  fln ally,  logo 
to  Tunbridge;  Why  did  he  »»Ay  behi  hi  unlew 
ho  was  in  Juvo  with  vithef  the  ^xmng  ladies  ? 
(and  we  aay  hfc  wasn’t.)  Could  ft  he  that  be 
did  not  want  k*  go  ? Hath  Up?  RTatioajj  reader 
undowtocul  the  meaning  tiff  he  t«Y«tic  8 with 
which  the  last  chapter  commBnccs,  imd  it;  which 
the  designer  hm  feebly  endeavored  to  dcpirt.tlta 
notorious  Smbojd  the  Bailor  surrhounted  by  that 
bilious  old  man  of  the  myt  What  if  ilam 
Warrington  should  be  that  smlm\,  and  his  lute 
that -choking,  deadening,  imwi table  oW  mart  ? 
Who  t if  for  two  days  pust  he  ha*  felt  those  .fence* 
throttling  Him  round  the  neck  ? if  his  ’.fell  au  ntV 
jmrpose  i$  answered,  and  if  his  late  love  is  kill- 
ed n&  dead  by  her  poisonous  communications  as 
Fair  Rosamond  was  by  her  royal  and  legitimate 
rival  ? I*  Hem  tlwin  lining  the  lamp  up,  and 
getting  rondy  the  snpper,  while  Lender  is  sii- 
fing  comfortably  with  some  other  party,  and 
never  in  the  1 wist  thinking  of  taking  to  th* 
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water  ? Ever  since  that  coward’s  blow  was 
struck  in  Lady  Maria’s  back  by  her  own  rela- 
tive, surely  kind  hearts  must  pity  her  ladyship. 
I know  she  has  faults — ay,  and  wears  false  hair 
and  false  never  mind  what.  But  a woman  in 
distress,  shall  we  not  pity  her — a lady  of  a cer- 
tain age,  are  we  going  to  laugh  at  her  because 
of  her  years  ? Between  her  old  aunt  and  her 
unhappy  delusion,  be  sure  my  Lady  Maria  Es- 
mond is  having  no  very  pleasant  time  of  it  at 
Tunbridge  Wells.  There  is  no  one  to  protect 
her.  Madam  Beatrix  has  her  all  to  herself. 
Lady  Maria  ia  poor,  and  hopes  for  money  from 
her  aunt.  Lady  Maria  has  a secret  or  two 
which  the  old  woman  knows,  and  brandishes 
over  her.  I for  one  am  quite  melted  and  grow 
soft-hearted  as  I think  of  her.  Imagine  her 
alone,  and  a victim  to  that  old  woman ! Paint 
to  yourself  that  antique  Andromeda  (if  you 
please  we  will  allow  that  rich  flowing  head  of 
hair  to  fall  over  her  shoulders)  chained  to  a 
rock  on  Mount  Ephraim,  and  given  up  to  that 
dragon  of  a Baroness ! Succor,  Perseus ! Come 
quickly  with  thy  winged  feet  and  flashing  fal- 
chion ! Perseus  is  not  in  the  least  hurry.  The 
dragon  has  her  will  of  Andromeda  for  day  after 
day. 

Harry  Warrington,  who  would  not  have  al- 
lowed his  dislocated  and  mended  shoulder  to 
keep  him  from  going  out  hunting,  remained 
day  after  day  contentedly  at  Oakhurst,  with 
each  day  finding  the  kindly  folks  who  welcomed 
him  more  to  his  liking.  Perhaps  he  had  never, 
since  his  grandfather's  death,  been  in  such  good 
company.  His  lot  had  lain  among  fox-hunting 
Virginian  squires,  with  whose  society  he  had 
put  up  very  contentedly,  riding  their  horses,  liv- 
ing their  lives,  and  sharing  their  punch-bowls. 
The  ladies  of  his  own  and  mother’s  acquaint- 
ance were  very  well  bred,  and  decorous  and  pi- 
ous, no  doubt,  but  somewhat  narrow-minded. 
It  was  but  a little  place,  his  home,  with  its  pomp- 
ous ways,  small  etiquettes  and  punctilios,  small 
flatteries,  small  conversations  and  scandals. 
Until  he  had  left  the  place,  some  time  after,  he 
did  not  know  how  narrow  and  confined  his  life 
had  been  there.  He  was  free  enough  person- 
ally. He  had  dogs  and  horses,  and  might  6koot 
and  hunt  for  scores  of  miles  round  about.  But 
the  little  lady  mother  domineered  at  home,  and 
when  there  he  had  to  submit  to  her  influence 
and  breathe  her  air. 

Here  the  lad  found  himself  in  the  midst  of  a 
circle  where  every  thing  about  him  was  incom- 
parably gayer,  brighter,  and  more  free.  He  was 
living  with  a man  and  woman  who  had  seen  the 
world,  though  they  lived  retired  from  it ; who 
had  both  of  them  happened  to  enjoy  from  their 
earliest  times  the  use  not  only  of  good  books, 
but  of  good  company — those  live  books,  which 
are  such  pleasant,  and  sometimes  such  profita- 
ble reading.  Society  has  this  good  at  least — 
that  it  lessens  our  conceit  by  teaching  us  our 
insignificance,  and  making  us  acquainted  with 
our  betters.  If  you  are  a young  person  who 
read  this,  depend  upon  it,  Bir  or  madam,  there 


is  nothing  more  wholesome  for  you  than  to  ac- 
knowledge and  to  associate  with  your  superiors. 
If  I could,  I would  not  have  my  son  Thomas 
first  Greek  and  Latin  prize  boy,  first  oar,  and 
cock  of  the  school.  Better  for  his  soul’s  and 
body’s  welfare  that  he  should  have  a good  place, 
not  the  first — a fair  set  of  competitors  round 
about  him,  and  a good  thrashing  now  and  then, 
with  a hearty  shake  afterward  of  the  hand  which 
administered  the  beating.  What  honest  man 
that  can  choose  his  lot  would  be  a prince,  let 
us  say,  and  have  all  society  walking  backward 
before  him,  only  obsequious  household  gentle- 
men to  talk  to,  and  all  mankind  mum  except 
when  your  High  Mightiness  asks  a question  and 
gives  permission  to  speak?  One  of  the  great 
benefits  which  Harry  Warrington  received  from 
this  family,  before  whose  gate  Fate  had  shot 
him,  was  to  begin  to  learn  that  he  was  a pro- 
foundly ignorant  young  fellow,  and  that  there 
were  many  people  in  the  world  far  better  than 
he  knew  himself  to  be.  Arrogant  a little  with 
some  folks,  in  the  company  of  his  superiors  he 
was  magnanimously  docile.  We  have  seen  how 
faithfully  he  admired  his  brother  at  home,  and 
his  friend,  the  gallant  young  Colonel  of  Mount 
Vernon : of  the  gentlemen,  his  kinsmen  at  Cas- 
tlewood,  he  had  felt  himself  at  least  the  equal. 
In  his  new  acquaintance  at  Oakhurst  ho  found 
a man  who  had  read  far  more  books  than  Harry 
could  pretend  to  judge  of,  who  had  seen  the 
world  and  come  unwounded  out  of  it,  as  he 
had  out  of  the  dangers  and  battles  which  he 
had  confronted,  and  who  had  goodness  and  hon- 
esty written  on  his  face  and  breathing  frdm  his 
lips,  for  which  qualities  our  brave  lad  had  al- 
ways an  instinctive  sympathy  and  predilection. 

As  for  the  women,  they  were  the  kindest, 
merriest,  most  agreeable  he  had  as  yet  known. 
They  were  pleasanter  than  Parson  Broadbent’s 
black-eyed  daughter  at  home,  whose  laugh  car- 
ried as  far  as  a gun.  They  were  quite  as  well 
bred  as  *the  Castlewood  ladies,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Madam  Beatrix  (who,  indeed,  was  as 
grand  as  an  empress  on  some  occasions)  But 
somehow,  after  a talk  with  Madam  Beatrix, 
and  vast  amusement  and  interest  in  her  stories, 
the  lad  would  come  away  as  with  a bitter  taste 
in  his  mouth,  and  fancy  all  the  world  wicked 
round  about  him.  They  were  not  in  the  least 
squeamish ; and  laughed  over  pages  of  Mr. 
Fielding,  and  cried  over  volumes  of  Mr.  Rich- 
ardson, containing  jokes  and  incidents  which 
would  make  Mrs.  Grundy’s  hair  stand  on  end, 
yet  their  merry  prattle  left  no  bitterness  behind 
it.  Their  tales  about  this  neighbor  and  that 
were  droll,  not  malicious;  the  courtesies  and 
salutations  with  which  the  folks  of  the  little 
neighboring  town  received  them,  how  kindly 
and  cheerful ! their  bounties  how  cordial  1 Of 
a truth  it  is  good  to  be  with  good  people  1 How 
good  Harry  Warrington  did  not  know  at  the 
time,  perhaps,  or  until  subsequent  experience 
showed  him  contrasts,  or  caused  him  to  feel  re- 
morse. Here  was  a tranquil  sunshiny  day  of 
a life  that  was  to  be  agitated  and  stormy— a 
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happy  hour  qr  two  tp  remember.  Not  mm>h 
happened  dr/rintf  the  happy  hour  or  t wo.  It 
wins  only  >1^),  pleasant  vakmg;  fn^urlly 
welcome,  serene  pastime.  The  giuss  of  the  bid 
house.  seemed  ( to  ,$mt  the  wicked  world  Out 
aoraohowv  and  the  inhabitants  within  to  tv*  hei~ 
ter,  and  purotY  rmO  kinder  Ifteo  vtlror  people, 
He  W*A  not  in  tor* ; oh,  no  \ not  the  least  el- 
t.her  with  suticy  Betty:  or  generous  Theodosia  : 
bat.  when  the  time  came  for  going  away,  he 
fcwrfened  on  both  their  hand*,  awd.felt  an  im- 
mense refund  fdr  thorip.  lie  thought  he  should 


like  to  know  their  brothers,  and  that  they  mm?' 
he  fine  fellows  ( «nd  »$  fat  Mm.  i^mhoru  l bo 
lie  re  ahe '.vrm  M sentimental  at  hi*  depa«tm>  a« 


v‘fcH<s  y rery  kmd  and  honest:/*  said  Tfaeo, 
gravely,  aa,  (ookidf!  from  the  terraec;  they  saw 
bixri  and  their  father  and  servants  tiding  away 
on  the  road  to  W««?teriiiun. 

*‘I  don't  think  hhn'rtttptd  at- all  now/’  mid 
tittle  Hetty;  v4  and,  mamma,  I think  he  is  very 
like  a swan  indeed.” 
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4 4 It  felt  just  like  one  of  the  boys  going  to 
school,”  said  mamma. 

“Just  like  it,”  said  Theo,  sadly. 

44 1 am  glad  he  has  got  papa  to  ride  with  him 
to  Westerham,”  resumed  Miss  Hetty, 44  and  that 
he  bought  Farmer  Briggs’s  horse.  I don’t  like 
his  going  to  those  Costlewood  people.  I am 
sure  that  Madame  Bernstein  is  a wicked  old 
woman.  I expected  to  see  her  ride  away  on 
her  crooked  stick.” 

44 Hush,  Hetty!” 

44  Do  you  think  she  would  float  if  they  tried 
her  in  the  pond  as  poor  old  Mother  Hely  did  at 
Elmhurst  ? The  other  old  woman  seemed  fond 
of  him — I mean  the  one  with  the  fair  tour . She 
looked  very  melancholy  when  she  went  away; 
but  Madame  Bernstein  whisked  her  off  with  her 
crutch,  and  she  was  obliged  to  go.  I don’t  care, 
Theo.  I know  she  is  a wicked  woman.  You 
think  every  body  good,  you  do,  because  you  never 
do  any  thing  wrong  yourself.” 

44  My  Theo  is  a good  girl,”  says  the  mother, 
looking  fondly  at  both  her  daughters. 

“Then  why  do  we  call  her  a miserable  sin- 
ner?” 

44  We  are  all  so,  myjove,”  said  mamma. 

44 What"!  papa  too?  You  know  you  don’t 
think  so,”  cries  Miss  Hester.  And  to  allow 
this  was  almost  more  than  Mrs.  Lambert  could 
aflbrd. 

44  What  was  that  you  told  John  to  give  to 
Mr.  Warrington’s  black  man  ?” 

Mamma  owned,  with  some  shamefacedness, 
it  was  a bottle  of  her  cordial  water  and  a cake 
which  she  had  bid  Betty  make.  44 1 feel  quite 
like  a mother  to  him,  my  dears,  I can’t  help 
owning  it — and  you  know  both  our  boys  still 
like  one  of  our  cakes  to  take  to  school  or  col- 
lege with  them.” 


CHAPTER  XXIV 

FROM  OAK  IIUR8T  TO  TUNBRIDGE. 

Waving  her  lily  handkerchief  in  token  of 
adieu  to  the  departing  travelers,  Mrs.  Lambert 
and  her  girls  watched  them  pacing  leisurely  on 
the  first  few  hundred  yards  of  their  journey,  and 
until  such  time  as  a tree -clumped  corner  of 
the  road  hid  them  from  the  ladies’  view.  Be- 
hind that  clump  of  limes  the  good  matron  had 
many  a time  watched  those  she  loved  best  dis- 
appear. Husband  departing  to  battle  and  dan- 
ger, sons  to  school,  each  after  the  other,  had 
gone  on  his  way  behind  yonder  green  trees,  re- 
turning as  it  pleased  Heaven’s  will  at  his  good 
time,  and  bringing  pleasure  and  love  back  to 
the  happy  little  family.  Besides  their  own  in- 
stinctive nature  (which,  to  be  sure,  aids  won- 
derfully in  the  matter),  the  leisure  and  contem- 
plation attendant  upon  their  home  life  serve  to 
foster  the  tenderness  and  fidelity  of  our  women. 
The  men  gone,  there  is  all  day  to  think  about 
them,  and  to-morrow  and  to-morrow — when 
there  certainly  will  be  a letter — and  so  on. 
There  is  the  vacant  room  to  go  look  at,  where 
the  boy  slept  last  night,  and  the  impression  of 


his  carpet-bag  is  still  on  the  bed.  There  is  his 
whip  hung  up  in  the  hall,  and  his  fishing-rod 
and  basket — mute  memorials  of  the  brief  by- 
gone pleasures.  At  dinner  there  comes  up 
that  cherry-tart,  half  of  which  our  darling  ate 
at  two  o’clock  in  spite  of  his  melancholy,  and 
with  a choking  little  sister  on  each  side  of  him. 
The  evening  prayer  is  said  without  that  young 
scholar’s  voice  to  utter  the  due  responses.  Mid- 
night and  silence  come,  and  the  good  mother 
lies  wakeful,  thinking  how  one  of  the  dear  ac- 
customed brood  is  away  from  the  nest.  Mom 
breaks,  home  and  holidays  have  passed  away, 
and  toil  and  labor  have  begun  for  him.  Bo 
those  rustling  limes  formed,  as  it  were,  a screen 
between  the  world  and  our  ladies  of  the  house 
at  Oakhurst.  Kind-hearted  Mrs.  Lambert  al- 
ways became  silent  and  thoughtful  if,  by  chance, 
she  and  her  girls  walked  up  to  the  trees  in  the 
absence  of  the  men  of  the  family.  She  said 
she  would  like  to  carve  their  names  up  on  the 
gray  silvered  trunks,  in  the  midst  of  true-lovers’ 
knots,  as  was  then  the  kindly  fashion ; and  Miss 
Theo,  who  had  an  exceeding  elegant  turn  that 
way,  made  some  verses  regarding  the  trees, 
which  her  delighted  parent  transmitted  to  a pe- 
riodical of  those  days. 

44  Now  we  are  out  of  sight  of  the  ladies,”  says 
Colonel  Lambert,  giving  a parting  salute  with 
his  hat,  as  the  pair  of  gentlemen  trotted  past 
the  limes  in  question.  44 1 know  my  wife  al- 
ways watches  at  her  window  until  we  are  round 
this  comer.  I hope  we  shall  have  you  seeing 
the  trees  and  the  house  again,  Mr.  Warrington ; 
and  the  boys  being  at  home,  mayhap  there  will 
be  better  sport  for  you.” 

44 1 never  want  to  be  happier,  Sir,  than  I have 
been,”  replied  Mr.  Warrington;  “and  I hope 
you  will  let  me  say  that  I feel  as  if  I am  1 earing 
quite  old  friends  behind  me.” 

44 The  friend  at  whose  house  we  shall  sup  to- 
night hath  a son,  who  is  an  old  friend  of  our 
family,  too,  and  my  wife,  who  is  an  inveterate 
marriage-monger,  would  have  made  a match 
between  him  and  one  of  my  girls,  but  that  the 
Colonel  hath  chosen  to  fall  in  love  with  some- 
body else.” 

44  Ah!”  sighed  Mr.  Warrington. 

44  Other  folks  have  done  the  same  thing. 
There  were  brave  fellows  before  Agamemnon.” 

4 4 1 beg  your  pardon,  Sir.  Is  the  gentleman’s 
name  Aga — ? I did  not  quite  gather  it,”  meek- 
ly inquired  the  younger  traveler. 

“No,  his  name  is  James  Wolfe,”  cried  the 
Colonel,  smiling.  44  He  is  a young  fellow  still, 
or  what  we  call  so,  being  scarce  thirty  years  old. 
He  is  the  youngest  lieutenant-colonel  in  the 
army,  unless,  to  be  sure,  we  except  a few  scores 
of  our  nobility,  who  take  rank  before  us  common 
folk.” 

4 4 Of  course,  of  course!”  says  the  Colonel’s 
young  companion,  with  true  colonial  notions  of 
aristocratic  precedence. 

44  And  I have  seen  him  commanding  captains, 
and  very  brave  captains,  who  were  thirty  years 
his  seniors,  and  who  had  neither  his  merit  nor 
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, " Kiags^^  was  then 

liis  good  fortune.  But,  lucky  as  be  hath  bc*r&,  j $ wto&ed  ai  'Miustetotje,  whence  tho  Colonel  had 
no  one  envies  las  superiority ; tor,  indeed,  most ; come  o wt  od  a brief  rLiUo  hi*  pnmite.-  Harry 
of  us  acknowledge  that  he  k.  oar  superior;.  0&r  fepfc&4  with  some  mfmily  at  this  .'officery  who, 
is  beloved  l>y  every  rmvn  of  our  old  regiureni,  arpl  'ytauig as  \w  was,  had  so  mat  h service,  and 
knows  every  om*  of  them,  lie  is  a good  scholar  of  Pitied  a character  so  high.  There  woa  little 
as  welt  HrS  a consummate  soldier,  and  ft  of  the  t^autitnl  in  bis  face.  Ilo  was  very  lean 

of  many  languages/’  and  Very  pale  »'  bis  hair  w**  red  ; his  Ttufrft  and 

**  A.hy  Sir  !v  said  Harry  ‘^ayrington*  with  u elieek/bQnes  were  high;  but  lie  had  M hne  cotyrt- 
sigh  of  great  humility,  *\1  feed  that  £ bav$'  fteg-  e*y  toward  his  elders,  ft  cordial  greeting  trwnrd 
lected  my  own  youth  sadly;  aipl  am  »:ome  to  his  IHonds,  aud  ah  ammntioa  in  ctmyer»ftt»ou 
England  but  au  iguonmaii.  Had  toy  duar  whkh  caused  those  who  hc&rd  biro  to  forget, 
brother  beet)  alive,  he  would  .have  tt;pre*firitea  even  tc#  adruirev  Ids  homely  looks- 
our  name*  and  oar  eolony  tcn>f  better  than  I cun  Mr.  Warrington  was  going-  to  Tunbridge  ? 
do,  Gepfge .TpU'  srt  gehpW:;  George  was  a mu-  Their  James  wcmld  befit  him  eonipaaijy  the  iady 
sieiatj ; citukl  talk  with  the  most  1 earn-  of /the  house  *bkL  and  whi*pe**ed  fcoifiatkmg  tr« 

od  people  in  oar.  country,  - ami I tfmkc : no; doubt  Colonel  Lambeii  at  supper,  which  occ.^kmed' 
would  Irdld  his  VWfjn,  heVe.  Do  you  know,  smiles  and  a fcndwdog  wmk  .at  two  fern  that. 
Sir,  I am  'ghid  i<>  have  coma  home.,  and  to  you  officer.  He  ta  tied  for  wine,  and  tdii&1»d  *'  Mlf* 

especially,  if  bat  ia  ibarn  how  ignomnt  I am  * Lowthctv’  **  WStb  all  my  heart/*  cried  the  en* 

“ If  you  know  that,' well,  *iis  a great'  gain  al~  tbmniistie  Cokmcl  James,  and  drained  hi*  gl^s 
readjy*  ^aid  tho  fkkanolr  with  a snxilik  to  the  Very  la»t  drop.  Mamma  wh  ispered  her 

4 ‘At  liome/^sperudlY  of  late,  and  since  we.  friend,  Low  James  and  the  My  were  going  to 

thiftiity;  make  u match,  and  bow  *be  ^amc  of  the  famous 
hue  fellow^  and  iiave  no  doubt  thui  the  folks  Howthcr  fondly  of  tlie-Korfh, 
to  and  about  flattered  two,  I am  wiser  now  - 11  IT  she  was  the  daughter  of  King  Charlf- 

that  is,  I kppe  I nm  — though  perhap*  I tun  mtigncej’  cries  Lambert,  “she  is  ftot  too  good  for 
wrong,  arid  only  bragging  again,  But  yon  see*  James  Wolfe*  or  for  bis  mother  s sou  A 
Sir,  tltc  gentry  in  our  cokmy  JouT  fenw  very  Mr;  Lambert  would  not  say  so  if  be  knew 
nvueb,  zxm*  about  do^.  and  i:<«riC3v  A«d  beT  her/*  ri;o  von. up  Co l-mcl  declared, 
ting,  ami  gome*.  I wi&fc  I Vnc-w  jruue  about  “ Ob,  of  coots**,,  sb*  k tbe  priories  T^xrb  and 
bpokjk  and  less  liWm  j’  -//// " - you-  . " ••  ■ ■ 'I . sim 

I?og»  aud  kot^ea  ari  v^xy  j 

bcibfe  4^;  in  j&cTr  Vftyt  tiud  wc  ^ o^r  tt  |omt?trvs  I ^pld 

deal  yf  traib  uiit  of  'em.  Som^-men  ufrt  j say  It  wus»  by  ,Tamc4if^.V ■/  TU^r  ia  rh^  wuy 
rnadc  to  be  gelujars,  and  may  be  yecy  W'onby'  vritb  krn,  Mr/Wr£Lrr5ng^n.  Wf*  hfr\fi  oUy  chib 
citizens  and  geutleraeti.  fn-  ^pttc-  of  -their  iguo-  drenvthcQiigh  feven?.  su/i  nml  houpiag- 

ranre.  What  call  hard  nl)  ^5  to  be  ^wciftfly  cough/  «wd;  sumll  pox  / we  suad  ihujit  to  the 
ldarned  or  wise,  or  to  tai^  ^ lirKt  plkco  in  the  army*  'and  we 

vfotid  ? His  Boyol  J4^Qhiman^jr> ; and  have: 
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care,  there  comes  a lass  with  a pair  of  bright 
eyes,  and  away  goes  our  boy,  and  never  cares  a 
fig  for  us  afterward.” 

“ And  pray,  my  dear,  how  did  yon  come  to 
marry  James’s  Papa  ?”  said  the  elder  Colonel 
Wolfe.  “And  why  didn’t  you  stay  at  home 
with  your  parents  ?” 

“Because  James’s  Papa  was  gouty,  and 
wanted  somebody  to  take  care  of  him,  I sup- 
pose; not  because  I liked  him  a bit,”  answers 
the  lady ; and  so  with  much  easy  talk  and  kind- 
ness the  evening  passed  away. 

On  the  morrow,  and  with  many  expressions 
of  kindness  and  friendship  for  his  late  guest, 
Colonel  Lambert  gave  over  the  young  Virginian 
to  Mr.  Wolfe’s  charge,  and  turned  his  horse’s 
head  homeward,  while  the  two  gentlemen  sped 
toward  Tunbridge  Wells.  Wolfe  was  in  a hurry 
to  reach  the  place ; Harry  Warrington  was,  per- 
haps, not  quite  so  eager : nay,  when  Lambert 
rode  toward  his  own  home,  Harry’s  thoughts 
followed  him  with  a great  deal  of  longing  desire 
to  the  parlor  at  Oakhurst,  where  he  had  spent 
three  days  in  happy  calm.  Mr.  Wolfe  agreed 
in  all  Harry’s  enthusiastic  praises  of  Mr.  Lam- 
bert, and  of  his  wife,  and  of  his  daughters,  and 
of  all  that  excellent  family.  “ To  have  such  a 
good  name,  and  to  live  such  a life  as  Colonel 
Lambert’s,”  said  Wolfe,  “ seem  to  me  now  the 
height  of  human  ambition.” 

“And  glory  and  honor  ?”  asked  Warrington. 
“Are  those  nothing?  and  would  you  give  up 
the  winning  of  them  ?” 

“ They  were  my  dreams  once,”  answered  the 
Colonel,  who  had  now  different  ideas  of  happi- 
ness, “and  now  my  desires  are  much  more 
tranquil.  I have  followed  arms  ever  since  I 
was  fourteen  years  of  age.  I have  seen  almost 
every  kind  of  duty  connected  with  my  calling. 
I know  all  the  garrison  towns  in  this  country, 
and  have  had  the  honor  to  serve  wherever  there 
has  been  work  to  be  done  during  the  last  ten 
years.  I have  done  pretty  nearly  the  whole  of 
a soldier’s  duty,  except,  indeed,  the  command 
of  an  army,  which  can  hardly  be  hoped  for  by 
one  of  my  years ; and  now,  methinks,  I would 
like  quiet,  books  to  read,  a wife  to  love  me,  and 
some  children  to  dandle  on  my  knee.  I have 
imagined  some  such  Elysium  for  myself,  Mr. 
Warrington.  True  love  is  better  than  gloiy ; 
and  a tranquil  fireside,  with  the  woman  of  your 
heart  seated  by  it,  the  greatest  good  the  Gods 
can  send  to  us.” 

Harry  imagined  to  himself  the  picture  which 
his  comrade  called  up.  He  said  “Yes”  in  an- 
swer to  the  other’s  remark ; but,  no  doubt,  did 
not  give  a very  cheerful  assent,  for  his  compan- 
ion observed  upon  the  expression  of  his  face. 

“ You  say  yes  as  if  a fireside  and  a sweet- 
heart were  not  particularly  to  your  taste.” 

“Why,  look  you,  Colonel;  there  are  other 
things  which  a young  fellow  might  like  to  enjoy. 
You  have  had  sixteen  years  of  the  world,  and 
I am  but  a few  months  away  from  my  mother’s 
apron-strings.  When  I have  seen  a campaign 
or  two,  or  six,  as  you  have — when  I have  dis- 
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tinguished  myself  like  Mr.  Wolfe,  and  made 
the  world  talk  of  me,  I then  may  think  of  retir- 
ing from  it.” 

To  these  remarks,  Mr.  Wolfe,  whose  heart 
was  full  of  a very  different  matter,  replied  by 
breaking  out  in  a farther  encomium  of  the  joys 
of  marriage ; and  a special  rhapsody  upon  the 
beauties  and  merits  of  his  Amelia — a theme  in- 
tensely interesting  to  himself,  though  not  so, 
possibly,  to1  his  hearer,  whose  views  regarding  a 
married  life,  if  he  permitted  himself  to  entertain 
any,  were  somewhat  melancholy  and  despond- 
ent. A pleasant  afternoon  brought  them  to  the 
end  of  their  ride ; nor  did  any  accident  or  inci- 
dent accompany  it,  save,  perhaps,  a mistake 
which  Harry  Warrington  made  at  some  few 
miles’  distance  from  Tunbridge  Wells,  where 
two  horsemen  stopped  them,  whom  Harry  was 
for  charging,  pistol  in  hand,  supposing  them  to 
be  highwaymen.  Colonel  W olfe,  laughing,  bade 
Mr.  Warrington  reserve  his  fire,  for  these  folks 
were  only  innkeeper’s  agents,  and  not  robbers 
(except  in  their  calling).  Gumbo,  whose  horse 
ran  away  with  him  at  this  particular  juncture, 
was  brought  back  after  a great  deal  of  bawling 
on  his  master’s  part,  and  the  two  gentlemen  rode 
into  the  little  town,  alighted  at  their  inn,  and 
then  separated  each  in  quest  of  the  ladies  whom 
he  had  come  to  visit. 

Mr.  Warrington  found  his  aunt  installed  in 
handsome  lodgings,  with  a guard  of  London 
lackeys  in  her  ante-room,  and  to  follow  her 
chair  when  she  went  abroad.  She  received 
him  with  the  utmost  kindness.  His  cousin  my 
Lady  Maria  was  absent  when  he  arrived;  I 
don’t  know  whether  the  young  gentleman  was 
unhappy  at  not  seeing  her,  or  whether  he  dis- 
guised his  feelings,  or  whether  Madame  de 
Bernstein  took  any  note  regarding  them. 

A beau  in  a rich  figured  suit,  the  first  speci- 
men of  the  kind  Harry  had  seen,  and  two  dow- 
agers with  voluminous  hoops  and  plenty  of  rouge, 
were  on  a visit  to  the  Baroness  when  her  nephew 
made  his  bow  to  her.  She  introduced  the  young 
man  to  these  personages  as  her  nephew,  the 
young  Croesus  out  of  Virginia,  of  whom  they 
had  heard.  She  talked  about  the  immensity 
of  his  estate,  which  was  as  large  as  Kent ; and, 
as  she  had  read,  infinitely  more  fruitful.  She 
mentioned  how  her  half-sister,  Madam  Esmond, 
was  called  Princess  Pocahontas  in  her  own 
countiy.  She  never  tired  in  her  praises  of 
mother  and  son,  of  their  riches  and  their  good 
qualities.  The  beau  shook  the  young  man  by 
the  hand,  and  was  delighted  to  have  the  honor 
to  make  his  acquaintance.  The  ladies  praised 
him  to  his  aunt  bo  loudly  that  the  modest  youth 
wasiain  to  blush  at  their  compliments.  They 
went  away  to  inform  the  Tunbridge  society  of 
the  news  of  his  arrival.  The  little  place  was 
soon  buzzing  with  accounts  of  the  wealth,  the 
good  breeding,  and  the  good  looks  of  the  Vir- 
ginian. 

“You  could  not  have  come  at  a better  mo- 
ment, my  dear,”  the  Baroness  said  to  her  nephew, 
as  her  visitors  departed  with  many  courtesies 
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and  congees.  “Those  three  individuals  have 
the  most  active  tongues  in  the  Wells.  They 
will  trumpet  your  good  qualities  in  every  com- 
pany where  they  go.  I have  introduced  you 
to  a hundred  people  already,  and,  Heaven  help 
me ! have  told  all  sorts  of  fibs,  about  the  geog- 
raphy of  Virginia  in  order  to  describe  your  es- 
tate. It  is  a prodigious  large  one,  but  I am 
afraid  I have  magnified  it.  I have  filled  it  with 
all  sorts  of  wonderful  animals,  gold  mines,  spices : 
I am  not  sure  I have  not  said  diamonds.  As 
for  your  negroes,  I have  given  your  mother 
armies  of  them,  and,  in  fact,  represented  her  as 
a sovereign  princess  reigning  over  a magnificent 
dominion.  So  she  has  a magnificent  dominion : 
I can  not  tell  to  a few  hundred  thousand  pounds 
how  much  her  yearly  income  is,  but  I have  no 
doubt  it  is  a very  great  one.  And  you  must 
prepare,  Sir,  to  be  treated  here  as  the  heir-ap- 
parent of  this  royal  lady.  Do  not  let  your  head 
be  turned  1 From  this  day  forth  you  are  going 
to  be  flattered  as  you  have  never  been  flattered 
in  your  life.” 

“ And  to  what  end,  ma’am  ?”  asked  the  young 
gentleman.  “ I see  no  reason  why  I should  be 
reputed  so  rich,  or  get  so  much  flattery.” 

“In  the  first  place,  Sir,  you  must  not  con- 
tradict your  old  aunt,  who  has  no  desire  to  be 
made  a fool  of  before  her  company.  And  as 
for  your  reputation,  you  must  know  we  found 
it  here  almost  ready-made  on  our  arrival.  A 
London  newspaper  has  somehow  heard  of  you, 
and  come  out  with  a story  of  the  immense 
wealth  of  a young  gentleman  from  Virginia 
lately  landed,  and  a nephew  of  roy  Lord  Castle- 
wood.  Immensely  wealthy  you  are,  and  can’t 
help  yourself.  All  the  world  is  eager  to  see 
you.  You  shall  go  to  church  to-morrow  morn- 
ing, and  see  how  the  whole  congregation  will 
turn  away  from  its  books  and  prayers  to  wor- 
ship the  golden  calf  in  your  person.  You  would 
not  have  had  mo  undeceive  them,  would  you, 
and  speak  ill  of  my  own  flesh  and  blood?” 

“ But  how  am  I bettered  by  this  reputation 
for  money  ?”  asked  Harry. 

“You  are  making  your  entry  into  the  world, 
and  the  gold  key  will  open  most  of  its  doors  to 
you.  To  be  thought  rich  is  as  good  as  to  be 
rich.  You  need  not  spend  much  money.  Peo- 
ple will  say  that  you  hoard  it,  and  your  reputa- 
tion for  avarice  will  do  you  good  rather  than 
harm.  Youil  see  how  the  mothers  will’  smile 
upon  you,  and  the  daughters  will  courtesy  1 
Don't  look  surprised  1 When  I was  a young 
woman  myself  I did  as  all  the  rest  of  the  world 
did,  and  tried  to  better  myself  by  more  than  one 
desperate  attempt  at  a good  marriage.  Your 
poor  grandmother,  who  was  a saint  upon  earth 
to  be  sure,  bating  a little  jealousy,  used  to  scold 
me,  and  call  me  worldly.  Worldly,  my  dear! 
So  is  the  world  worldly ; and  we  must  serve  it 
as  it  serves  us,  and  give  it  nothing  for  nothing. 
Mr.  Henry  Esmond  Warrington — I can’t  help 
loving  the  two  first  names,  Sir,  old  woman  as  I 
am,  and  that  I tell  you— on  coming  here  or  to 
London,  would  have  been  nobody.  Our  protec- 
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tion  would  have  helped  him  but  little.  Our  fam- 
ily has  little  credit,  and,  entre  nous,  not  much 
reputation.  I suppose  you  know  that  Castle- 
wood  was  more  than  suspected  in  '45,  and  hath 
since  ruined  himself  by  play  ?” 

Harry  had  never  heard  about  Lord  Castle- 
wood  or  his  reputation. 

“ He  never  had  much  to  lose,  but  he  has  lost 
that  and  more : his  wretched  estate  is  eaten  up 
with  mortgages.  He  has  been  at  all  sorts  of 
schemes  to  raise  money : my  dear,  he  has  been 
so  desperate  at  times,  that  I did  not  think  my 
diamonds  were  safe  with  him ; and  have  trav- 
eled to  and  from  Castlewood  without  them. 
Terrible,  isn't  it,  to  speak  so  of  one's  own 
nephew  ? But  you  are  my  nephew  too,  and  not 
spoiled  by  the  world  yet,  and  I wish  to  warn  you 
of  its  wickedness.  1 heard  of  your  play-doings 
with  Will  and  the  Chaplain,  but  they  could  do 
you  no  harm — nay,  I am  told  you  had  the  bet- 
ter of  them.  Had  you  played  with  Castlewood 
you  would  have  had  no  such  luck:  and  you 
would  have  played,  had  not  an  old  aunt  of  yours 
warned  my  Lord  Castlewood  to  keep  his  hands 
off  you.” 

“ What,  ma’am,  did  you  interfere  to  preserve 
me?” 

“ I kept  his  clutches  off  from  you : be  thank- 
ful that  you  are  come  out  of  that  ogre's  den  with 
any  flesh  on  your  bones ! My  dear,  it  has  been 
the  rage  and  passion  of  all  our  family.  My  poor 
silly  brother  played ; both  his  wives  played,  es- 
pecially the  last  one,  who  has  little  else  to  lire 
upon  now  but  her  nightly  assemblies  in  London, 
and  the  money  for  the  cards.  I would  not  trust 
her  at  Castlewood  alone  with  you : the  passion 
is  too  strong  for  them,  and  they  would  fall  upon 
you,  and  fleece  you;  and  then  fall  upon  each 
other,  and  fight  for  the  plunder.  But  for  his 
place  about  the  Court  my  poor  nephew  hath  no- 
thing, and  that  is  Will's  fortune  too,  Sir,  and 
Maria's,  and  her  sister's.” 

“And  are  they,  too,  fond  of  the  cards?” 

“ No : to  do  poor  Molly  justice,  gaming  is  not 
her  passion ; but  when  she  is  among  them  in 
London,  little  Fanny  will  bet  her  eyes  out  of 
her  head.  I know  what  the  passion  is,  Sir : do 
not  look  so  astonished ; I have  had  it,  as  I had 
the  measles  when  I was  a child.  I am  not  cured 
quite.  For  a poor  old  woman  there  is  nothing 
left  but  that.  You  will  see  some  high  play  at 
my  card-tables  to-night.  Hush,  my  dear!  It 
was  that  I wanted,  and  without  which  I moped 
so  at  Castlewood  I I could  not  win  of  my  nieces 
or  their  mother.  They  would  not  pay  if  they 
lost.  *Tis  best  to  warn  you,  my  dear,  in  time, 
lest  you  should  be  shocked  by  the  discovery. 

I can’t  live  without  the  cards,  there's  the 
truth!” 

A few  days  before,  and  while  staying  with 
his  Castlewood  relatives,  Harry,  who  loved 
cards,  and  cock-fighting,  and  betting,  and  every 
conceivable  sport  himself,  would  have  laughed 
very  likely  at  this  confession.  Among  that  fam- 
ily into  whose  society  he  had  fallen,  many  things 
were  laughed  at  over  which  some  folks  looked 
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grave.  Faith  and  honor  were  langhed  at : pure 
lives  were  disbelieved ; selfishness  was  proclaim- 
ed as  common  practice ; sacred  duties  were  sneer- 
in  gly  spoken  of,  and  vice  flippantly  condoned. 
These  were  no  Pharisees ; they  professed  no  hy- 
pocrisy of  virtue,  they  flung  no  stones  at  discov- 
ered sinners : they  smiled,  shrugged  their  shoul- 
ders, and  passed  on.  The  members  of  this  fam- 
ily did  not  pretend  to  be  a whit  better  than  their 
neighbors,  whom  they  despised  heartily;  they 
lived  quito  familiarly  with  the  folks  about  whom 
and  whose  wives  they  told  such  wicked,  funny 
stories ; they  took  their  share  of  what  pleasure 
or  plunder  came  to  hand,  and  lived  from  day  to 
day  till  their  last  day  came  for  them.  Of  course 
there  are  no  such  people  now ; and  human  na- 
ture is  very  much  changed  in  the  last  hundred 
years.  At  any  rate,  card-playing  is  greatly  out 
of  mode : about  that  there  can  be  no  doubt;  and 
very  likely  there  are  not  six  ladies  of  fashion  in 
London  who  know  the  difference  between  Spa- 
dille  and  Manille. 

“How  dreadfully  dull  you  must  have  found 
those  humdrum  people  at  that  village  where  we 
left  you — but  the  savages  were  very  kind  to  you, 
child !”  said  Madame  de  Bernstein,  patting  the 
young  man's  cheek  with  her  pretty  old  hand. 

“ They  were  very  kind ; and  it  was  not  at  all 
dull,  ma'am,  and  I think  they  are  some  of  the 
best  people  in  the  world,”  said  Harry,  with  his 
face  flushing  up.  His  aunt's  tone  jarred  upon 
him.  He  could  not  bear  that  any  one  should 
speak  or  think  lightly  of  the  new  friends  whom 
he  had  found.  He  did  not  want  them  in  such 
company. 

The  old  lady,  imperious  and  prompt  to  anger, 
was  about  to  resent  the  check  she  had  received, 
but  a second  thought  made  her  pause.  “ Those 
two  girls,”  she  thought,  “ a sick  bed — an  inter- 
esting stranger-— of  course  he  has  been  falling  in 
love  with  one  of  them.”  Madame  Bernstein 
looked  round  with  a mischievous  glance  at  Lady 
Maria,  who  entered  the  room  at  this  juncture. 

WAR  AGAINST  PUBLIC  OPINION. 

THE  tyranny  of  public  opinion  is  a very  con- 
venient phrase  in  the  mouths  of  those  who 
imagine  that  its  demands  are  inconsistent  with 
their  bloated  sense  of  individual  freedom.  Such 
persons,  ever  eager  to  certify  the  world  of  their 
lofty  independence,  take  special  pains  to  assure 
every  body  that  public  opinion  is  no  law  to 
them.  They  affect  to  despise  it.  Indeed,  they 
consider  it  one  of  the  first  and  greatest  elements 
of  manhood  to  take  an  attitude  of  antagonism 
in  respect  to  it;  and  more  particularly  if  it 
happen  to  come  in  conflict  with  any  of  their 
crotchets,  they  are  rabid  in  its  denunciation. 

The  war  on  public  opinion  is  no  new  thing. 
Of  late  years,  however,  it  has  assumed  a more 
decided  and  imposing  aspect.  In  part  this  has 
been  owing  to  the  necessary  stringency  of  pub- 
lic opinion  as  society  advances  in  civilization, 
but  mainly  to  the  modern  growth  of  that  idea 
of  individualism,  which,  though  so  excellent  in 
itself,  has  been  exaggerated  beyond  all  reason- 


able limits.  No  doubt  the  occasional  excesses 
of  public  opinion  have  provoked  a reaction 
against  it,  but  sensible  people  ought  surely  to 
discriminate  between  a power  needful  and  valua- 
ble in  itself  and  its  unauthorized  license  in  ac- 
tion. If  it  go  wrong,  let  us  manfully  resist  it, 
but  let  us  not  be  so  foolish  and  wicked  as  to 
assail  the  principle  on  which  it  is  founded 
merely  because  it  is  sometimes  perverted.  Such 
logic  would  soon  clear  the  world  of  every  good 
thing. 

There  is  a modified  sort  of  fanaticism  grow- 
ing up  among  us  on  this  subject.  It  is  fascina- 
ting to  a certain  order  of  thinkers,  feeding  their 
vanity  and  selfishness  under  cover  of  an  ab- 
stract philosophy.  Men  are  not  as  great  as  they 
desire  to  be ; perhaps  they  feel  that  they  could 
easily  be  greater ; but  this  hard  frame-work  of 
society  stands  in  their  way,  and  their  fast  foot- 
steps can  not  take  the  ambitious  eminence  at  a 
bound.  Public  opinion  w ill  insist  on  this  or 
that  measure  of  conformity.  It  fixes  such  and 
such  terms,  on  which  its  favor  is  suspended. 
It  hinds  all  down  to  an  unvarying  rule  in  many 
things,  and  allows  no  exceptions.  But  these 
iron  restrictions  are  by  no  means  agreeable 
to  our  heroic  brethren.  They  want  the  free- 
dom of  the  age,  forgetting  that  while,  per- 
chance, Mr.  A.  or  Mr.  B.  might  not  abuse  it, 
Mr.  C.  and  many  others  would  inevitably  push 
it  into  the  wildest  latitudinarianism.  Nor  would 
the  evil  end  here,  for  we  should  speedily  have 
a multitude  of  social  freebooters  if  public  opin- 
ion were  to  relax  its  strong  hold  on  the  interests 
and  welfare  of  society.  The  fact  is,  it  is  the 
best  protector  any  community  can  have ; and 
it  executes  this  noble  office  not  only  by  origin- 
ating and  organizing  a system  of  law,  but  still 
more  by  diffusing  a spirit,  of  which  law  is  only 
a palpable  and  direct  form.  The  virtue,  pros- 
perity, and  peace  of  society  depend  quite  as 
much  on  public  opinion,  acting  as  such  through 
its  own  direct  instruments,  as  on  organic  law. 
And  hence  all  thoughtful  men  ought  to  see, 
that  if  it  is  to  be  impaired  or  annulled  by  rea- 
son of  a transcendental  loyalty  to  self  and  self- 
development, we  thereby  strike  at  the  root  of 
all  the  conservative  forces  of  society. 

Americans  have  so  often  been  taunted  by 
foreigners,  as  well  as  by  their  own  writers,  with 
an  excessive  deference  to  public  opinion,  that  we 
begin  to  think  it  an  act  of  bravery — a badge  of 
distinction — to  resist  its  authority.  A few  grains 
of  common-sense  philosophy  would  cure  us  of 
this  folly.  The  activity  and  watchfulness  of 
public  opinion — ay,  its  occasional  officiousness 
— are  simply  the  sagacious  outgrowths  of  our 
natural  instincts,  teaching  us  to  supplement  law 
and  politics,  institutions  and  ordinances,  by  its 
necessary  energy.  Grant  that  it  is  stronger 
here  than  in  England  or  on  the  Continent. 
Grant  that  we  Americans  are  more  sensitive  to 
its  force  than  Frenchmen  or  Germans.  It  is 
only  one  of  those  wise  compensations  which  in- 
telligent and  Christianized  human  nature  sup- 
plies in  the  absence  of  other  restraints.  Had 
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we  the  police  systems  of  Europe,  had  we  its  bay- 
onets and  prisons,  we  should  soon  witness  a de- 
cline in  the  power  and  intensity  of  pnblic  opin- 
ion. But  allowing  the  largest  possible  liberty 
to  all,  our  republicanism  naturally  and  effect- 
ively guards  the  infirmities  of  men  by  creating 
a silent,  earnest,  mighty  sovereignty  outside  of 
constitutions  and  laws,  and  by  requiring  a prompt 
attd  faithful  obedience  to  its  reasonable  claims. 
No  sovereignty  can  be  compared  with  it.  None 
is  so  quick  to  feel,  so  bold  to  resent,  so  fearless 
to  punish.  Its  agents  are  abroad  every  where ; 
its  ministry  is  universal ; its  ear  hears  all,  and 
its  eye  sees  all;  and  no  man  is  too  high,  too 
distant,  too  hidden,  to  be  arraigned  at  its  bar. 
Providence  executes  many  of  its  beneficent  pur- 
poses through  its  agency,  and  the  sublimest  sen- 
timents of  Christianity — sentiments  that  refuse 
to  be  inclosed  in  logical  format  and  only  sym- 
bolize themselves  in  institutions,  that  the  Church 
and  the  World  may  be  reminded  of  the  vast  re- 
sources beyond  them — daily,  hourly,  without 
ceasing  and  without  exhaustion,  breathe,  through 
it  into  the  life  of  men. 

We  have  not,  as  Americans,  too  much  public 
opinion.  No  doubt  there  are  sections  of  coun- 
try where  gossips,  busy-bodies,  and  slanderers 
are  always  on  the  alert  with  their  keen-scenting 
organs.  But  these  are  only  the  gipsies  of  pub- 
lic opinion.  Men,  socially  and  morally,  are  free 


enough  here  to  be  men ; and  if  they  are  sub- 
jected to  a sharp-sighted  scrutiny,  they  need 
not  fear  the  microscope,  provided  they  can  bear 
its  searching  glance.  We  have  no  interest  in 
this  country  equal  in  importance  to  that  of 
knowing  just  precisely  what  people  are.  Our 
institutions  have  pretty  much  put  us  at  the 
mercy  of  every  body.  We  have  enfranchised 
respectability  by  the  wholesale,  and  our  private 
dignities  are  nearly  as  broadcast  as  the  priv- 
ileges of  the  ballot-box.  Public  opinion  comes 
into  this  broad,  open  arena,  and  proposes  to 
erect  its  safeguards.  Its  ideal  is  to  tell  the 
troth,  and  to  act  honorably.  If  it  sometimes 
fail,  let  ns  be  thankful  that  it  is  only  sometimes. 
The  practical  test  of  eUgood  things  is,  not  what 
they  always  are,  but  what  they  generally  prove 
themselves  to  be.  Public  opinion  has  had  a 
proud  history  in  our  country,  and  no  American 
should  try  to  lessen  its  influence.  Like  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  it  keeps  ns  from 
swelling  out  too  easily  and  too  freely.  Like 
that  atmosphere,  it  makes  light  visible,  and  re- 
ceives the  radiated  heat  which  Nature  bounti- 
fully uses.  And,  like  the  atmosphere  again,  it 
may  now  and  then  float  the  poisonous  miasmata 
and  collect  too  large  a store  of  electricity ; but 
Heaven  provides,  in  both  cases,  that  the  rem- 
edy should  quickly  follow  the  evil,  and  the  just 
equilibrium  be  fairly  restored. 


THE 

i. 

1 STAND  on  the  edge  of  the  ice-hole, 
Poising  my  slender  spear; 

The  silver-fish  in  the  sea-green  waters 
Leap  to  the  living  air. 

As  I dart  my  spear  among  them, 

Piercipg  through  scale  and  skin, 

I wish  ’twas  the  blood  of  Skirdar 
That  gushed  from  the  heart  within ! 

n. 

I hate  the  dark-faced  Skirdar — 

There’s  falsehood  in  his  eyes, 

His  blood  is  black  with  falsehood, 

His  lips  are  a nest  of  lies  1 
He  came  betwixt  me  and  Ula — 

Like  a chill  wind  slid  between— 

And  made  a white,  dismal  winter 
Where  summer  before  had  been. 

in. 

Her  eyes  are' os  large  and  qniet 
As  the  vault  of  the  frozen  night, 

In  which  silent  lights  are  shooting 
From  depths  that  outgrow  the  sight. 
When  she  walks  in  the  brittle  snow-drift, 
The  tracks  are  so  small  and  clear 
That  I pause  on  her  trail  and  wonder 
Whether  ’tis  maid  or  deer ! 

I stand  on  the  edge  of  the  ice-hole, 

And  I stand  there  all  alone ! 

But  Something  is  struggling  under — 

And  ’tis  not  the  ice-fields  that  moan ! 


RIVALS. 

IV. 

Whan  the  clang  of  the  rein-deer's  antlers 
Booms  through  the  Lapland  rocks — 

When  the  white  bear  drifts  on  the  drifting  bergs, 
And  red  fur  covers  the  fox — 

I will  hunt  in  the  moist,  green  mountain^ 

I will  trade  with  the  trading  men, 

And  when  I grow  rich,  why,  Ula 
May  smile  upon  me  again. 

v. 

I stand  on  the  edge  of  the  ice-hole, 

And  gaze  o'er  the  frozen  sea ; 

See!  a single  sleigh  slides  hither! 

And  the  driver  ? I swear  ’tis  he ! 

The  ice-fields  crack  and  shiver, 

And  moan  right  under  my  feet; 

The  great  bergs  sing  wild  death-songs — 
They  sing  that  revenge  is  sweet ! 

VL 

Come,  Skirdar,  stand  by  the  ice-hole 
And  spear  the  fish  with  me ! 

You  can  think  of  blue-eyed  Ula 

When  you  look  in  the  dim  bine  sen. 

There's  a nimble  fellow  1 Strike  him ! 
Cleave  through  his  scales  of  grayl 

Ha ! he  writhes  as  I once  writhdd 
When  you  6tole  my  love  away! 
vn. 

A sinking  face  shines  dimly 
Up  through  the  din  blue  sea: 

When  we  gather  the  moss  next  summer 
Ula  may  smile  on  me! 
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UNITED  STATES. 

THE  Kansas  Bill  has  at  length  been  voted  npon 
in  both  Houses  of  Congress.  In  the  Senate 
an  agreement  was  made  by  both  parties,  on  the  16th 
of  March,  that  the  vote  should  be  taken  on  the  23d. 
On  that  day  Mr.  Green,  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee, moved  as  an  amendment  to  the  bill,  “That 
nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  abridge  or 
infringe  any  right  of  the  people  asserted  in  the  Con- 
stitution of  Kansas,  at  all  times  to  alter,  reform, 
or  abolish  their  form  of  Government,  in  such  man- 
ner as  they  may  think  proper — Congress  hereby 
disclaiming  any  authority  to  intervene  or  declare 
the  construction  of  the  Constitution  of  any  State, 
except  to  see  that  it  is  republican  in  form,  and  not 
in  conflict  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States/’  This  amendment  was  passed  by  a vofe 
of  31  to  25.  Mr.  Crittenden,  of  Kentucky,  moved 
an  amendment  providing  that  the  Lecompton  Con- 
stitution be  now  submitted  to  the  people  of  Kansas ; 
and,  if  accepted  by  them,  the  President  shall  issue 
his  proclamation  announcing  the  admission  of  Kan- 
sas into  the  Union ; if  rejected,  the  people  of  Kansas 
are  to  be  authorized  to  call  another  Convention  to 
frame  a new  Constitution.  This  amendment  was  | 
lost  by  a vote  of  34  to  24.  The  bill  was  then  passed 
by  the  following  vote,  the  names  of  Democrats  be- 
ing in  Roman  letters,  Republicans  in  Italics , and 
Americans  in  Small  Capitals  : 

Ates.— Allen,  R.  L ; Thompson,  Wright,  N.  J. ; Big- 
ler, Pa. ; Bayard,  Dei. ; Pearce,  Kennedy,  Md.;  Hunter, 
Mason,  Va. ; Biggs,  N.  C. ; Evans,  Hammond,  8.  C. ; 
Iverson,  Toombs,  Oa. ; Mallory,  Yulee,  Flor. ; Clay, 
Fits patrick,  Ala. ; Brown,  Miss. ; Benjamin,  Slidell,  La. ; 
Henderson,  Houston,  Tex. ; Johnson,  Sebastian,  Ark.  ; 
Johnson,  Tenn. ; Thompson,  Ky. ; Green,  Polk,  Mo.  ; 
Bright,  Fitch,  Ind. ; Jones,  Iowa;  Gwin,  Cal. — 33. 

N a vs  — Fessenden,  Hamlin,  Me. ; Clark,  Hale , N.  II.  ; 
Collamer,  Foote,  Vt ; Sumner,  Wilson,  Mass. ; Simmons, 
R.  I. ; Dixon,  Foster,  Conn. ; King,  Seward,  N.  Y. : Bell, 
Tenn  ; Cbittenden,  Ky. ; Pugh,  Wade,  Ohio ; Chandler , 
Stuart,  Mich. ; Douglas,  Trumbull , 111. ; Doolittle,  Dur~ 
kee.  Win. ; Harlan,  Iowa;  Broderick,  Cal. — 25. 

Absent.— Bates,  Del. ; Cameron,  Pa  ; Keid,  N.  C. ; 

Davis,  Miss. — 4. Mr.  Pngh  voted  Nay,  in  obedience 

to  the  instructions  of  the  Legislature  of  Ohio. 

In  the  House,  the  vote  was  fixed  for  April  1, 
when  it  was  taken  up,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Stephens, 
of  Georgia,  from  the  Special  Committee.  Having 
been  read  once,  Mr.  Giddings,  of  Ohio,  objected  to 
the  second  reading.  The  question,  Shall  the  bill 
be  rejected  ? was  decided  in  the  negative,  by  a vote 
of  137  to  95.  Mr.  Montgomery,  of  Pennsylvania, 
offered  as  a substitute  the  bill  as  proposed  in  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Crittenden,  with  slight  modifica- 
tions. Mr.  Quitman,  of  Mississippi,  offered  a sub- 
stitute, which  was  the  Senate  bill,  with  the  omis- 
sion of  the  clause  declaring  that  the  people  have  a 
right  to  change  their  form  of  Government  in  such 
manner  as  they  may  see  proper.  The  substitute 
of  Mr.  Quitman  was  rejected  by  a vote  of  160  to  72. 
That  of  Mr.  Montgomery  was  adopted  by  a vote  of 
120  to  112.  By  this  substitute  all  of  the  Senate  bill 
after  the  enacting  clause  is  stricken  out.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  important  section  of  this  bill : 

“That  the  State  of  Kansan  be,  and  Is  hereby,  admitted 
into  the  Union  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  original 
States  in  all  respects  whatever;  but  inasmuch  as  it  Is 
greatly  disputed  whether  the  Constitution  with  which 
Kansas  is  now  admitted  was  fairly  made,  or  expresses  the 
will  of  the  people  of  Kansas,  this  admission  of  her  Into 
the  Union  as  a State  is  here  declared  to  be  upon  this  fun- 
damental condition  precedent,  namely;  That  the  said 
constitutional  instrument  shall  be  first  submitted  to  a 
vote  of  the  people  of  Kansas,  and  assented  to  by  them,  or 


a majority  of  the  voters,  at  an  election  to  he  held  for  the 
purpose;  and  as  soon  as  such  assent  shall  be  given,  and 
duly  made  known  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
he  shall  announce  the  same  by  proclamation,  and  there- 
after, and  without  any  further  proceedings  on  the  part  of 
Congress,  the  admission  of  the  said  State  of  Kansas  into 
the  Union  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  original  States,  in 
all  respects  whatever,  shall  be  complete  and  absolute.  At 
the  said  election  the  voting  shall  be  by  ballet,  and  Ly  in- 
dorsing on  his  ballot,  as  each  voter  may  please.  4 for  the 
Constitution,'  or  4 against  the  Constituticn.*  Should  the 
6&id  Constitution  be  rejected  at  the  said  election  by  a 
majority  of  votes  being  cast  against  it,  then,  and  in  that 
event,  the  inhabitants  of  said  Territory  are  hereby  au- 
thorized and  empowered  to  form  for  themselves  a Con- 
stitution and  State  Government  by  the  name  of  the  State 
of  Kansas,  preparatory  to  it*  admission  into  the  Union, 
according  to  the  Federal  Constitution,  and  to  that  end 
may  elect  delegates  to  a Convention  as  hereinafter  pro- 
vided." 

The  remainder  of  the  bill  relates  to  the  usual 
matters,  and  prescribes  the  manner  in  w hich  the 
election  for  the  new  Constitutional  Convention  shall 
be  held.  The  following  is  the  vote  upon  this  sub- 
stitute : 

Yeas.  — Messrs.  Abbott,  Adrain,  Andrews,  Arnold, 
Bennett,  Billinghurst,  Bingham,  Blair,  Bliss,  Brayton, 
Bufflnton,  Burlingame,  Burroughs,  Campbell,  Cate, 
Chaffee,  Chapman,  Clark  (Conn.),  Clark  (N.  Y.).  Claw- 
son, Clark  B.  Cochrane,  Cockeriil,  Colfax,  Comina,  Co- 
vode,  Cox,  Cragin,  Curtis,  Damrell,  Davis,  (Md.),  Davis 
(Ind.),  Davis  (MaBs.),  Davii*  (Iowa),  Dawes.  I can.  Dick, 
Dodd,  Durfce,  Eddy,  Englith,  Farnsworth,  F f n ton, 
Foley,  Foster,  Giddings,  Gilman,  Gilmer,  Gooch,  Good- 
win,Granger,  Gr<  eKbeck,  Grow,  Hall  (Ohio),  Hall  (Mas*.), 
Harlan,  Harris  (Md.),  Harris  (111.),  Harkin.  Hickman, 
Hoard,  llorton,  Howard,  Owen  Jones,  Kellogg,  Kelsey, 
Kilgore,  Knapp,  Kunkel  (Pa.),  Lawrence,  Leach,  Loiter, 
Lovejoy,  M Kibbcn,  Marshall  (Kv.),  Marshall  (111.), 
Matteeon,  Montgomery,  Morgan,  Morrill,  Morris  (Pa.), 
Morris  (111.),  Morse  (Ma.),  Morse  (N.  Y.),  Mott.  Murray, 
Nichols,  Olin,  Palmer,  Parker,  Pendleton,  Pettit,  Pike, 
Potter,  Tottle,  Purviance,  Kicaud,  Ritchie,  Robbins, 
Roberts,  Koyce,  Shaw  (111.),  Sherman  (Ohio),  Sherman 
(N.  Y.),  Smith  (111.),  Spinner,  Stanton,  Stewart  (Penn.), 
Tappan,  Thayer,  Thompson,  Tompkins,  Unfit  iwood, 
Wade,  Walbridge,  Waldron,  Walton,  Washbnme  (Wis.), 
Washburne (Me.),  Washbume (111.),  Wilson,  Wood— 120. 

Nats.— Mewrs.  Ahl,  Anderson,  Arnold,  Atkins,  Avery, 
Barksdale,  Bishop,  Bocock,  Bonham,  Bowie,  Boyce, 
Branch,  Bryan,  Burnett,  Bums,  Caskic,  Clark  (Mo.), 
Clay,  Clemens,  dingman,  Cobb,  John  Cochrane,  Craig 
(Mo.),  Craige  (N.  C.),  Ciawford,  Curry,  Davidson,  Davis 
(Miss.),  Dewart,  Dim mick, Dowdell,  Edmundson,  Elliott, 
Kustis,  Faulkner,  Florence,  Furactt,  Gartrcll,  Gillis, 
Goode,  Greenwood,  Gregg,  Hatch,  Hawkins,  Hill.  Hop- 
kins, Houston,  Hughes,  lluyler,  Jackson,  Jenkins.  Jew- 
ett, Jones  (Tenn.),  J.  Glancy  Jones,  Keitt,  Kelly,  Kun- 
kel  (Md.),  Lamar,  Lnndy,  Lcldy,  Letcher,  Maclay, 
M ‘Queen,  Mason,  Maynard,  Miles,  Miller,  Mill  tor.  Moore, 
Niblack.  Peyton,  Phelps,  Phillips,  Powell,  Quitman, 
Ready,  Reagan,  Reilly,  Ruffin,  Russell,  Sandidge,  Savage, 
Scales,  Scott,  Searing,  Shaw  (N.  C.),  Shorter,  Sickles, 
Singleton,  Smith  (Tenn.),  Smith  (Va.),  Stallworth.  Ste- 
phens, Stevenson,  Stewart  (Md.),  Talbot,  Taylor  (N.  Y.), 
Taylor  (La.),  Trippe,  Ward,  Warren,  Watkins,  White, 
Whiteley,  Winslow,  Woodson,  Wortendyke,  Wright 
(Ga.),  right  (Tenn.),  ZolJicoffer— 112. 

Of  those  who  voted  Aye,  92  arc  Republicans,  22 
Democrats,  and  6 Americans.  Of  those  * ho  voted 
Nay,  104  are  Democrats,  and  8 Americans.  The 
substituted  bill  was  then  sent  to  the  Senate  for  con- 
currence ; Senator  Green  moved  that  the  Senate 
disagree,  and  the  motion  passed  by  a vote  of  32  to 
23.  The  House  subsequently  voted  to  adhere  to  its 
bill. Mr.  Calhoun,  the  President  of  the  late  Kan- 

sas Constitutional  Convention,  has  at  length  an- 
nounced that  he  has  received  information  which 
leaves  no  doubt  that  the  returned  vote  from  the 
Delaware  Crossing  Precinct  shonld  be  rejected,  and 
he  shall  therefore  issue  the  certificates  of  election 
to  the  persons  having  the  highest  number  of  votes, 
irrespective  of  the  vote  from  this  precinct.  “ I re- 
gret to  add,”  he  says,  “ that  this  decision  will  give 
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the  control  of  Kansas  to  the  party  which  I view  as 
the  enemy  of  peace  and  good  order,  the  Constitu- 
tion and  laws  of  the  Union.” 

An  Army  Bill  has  passed  both  Houses,  authoriz- 
ing the  President  to  accept  the  services  of  volun- 
teers, not  to  exceed  the  number  of  three  regiments, 
for  the  defense  of  the  frontier,  quelling  disturbances 
in  Utah,  protecting  supply  and  emigrant  trains, 
and  suppressing  Indian  hostilities.  The  volun- 
teers are  not  to  be  accepted  in  bodies  less  than  a 
regiment,  whose  officers  shall  be  appointed  in  the 
manner  prescribed  by  law  in  the  States  and  Terri- 
tories where  they  belong. — The  Committee  ap- 
pointed to  consider  the  case  of  Mr.  Matteson,  of 
New  York,  who,  having  resigned  his  seat  in  the 
last  Congress  in  consequence  of  resolutions  from  an 
investigating  Committeer  charging  him  with  brib- 
ery, was  re-elected  to  the  present  Congress,  re- 
ported that  it  was  inexpedient  to  take  any  further 
measures  for  the  expulsion  of  Mr.  Matteson.  The 
report  was  accepted,  by  a vote  of  96  to  69. — In  the 
Senate  the  bill  for  the  admission  of  Minnesota  has 
been  acted  upon.  After  much  discussion  and  sev- 
eral amendments,  it  was  decided  that  the  State 
should  be  allowed  two  Representatives  in  Congress 
until  the  next  census.  The  House  have  not  yet 
acted  upon  the  bill. 

From  the  army  in  Utah  we  have  intelligence  to 
the  1st  of  March.  The  health  of  the  troops  remain- 
ed excellent,  and  they  were  unremittingly  engaged 
in  preparations  for  an  advance,  which  was  expect- 
ed to  be  made  about  the  20th  of  May.  The  grass 
on  the  plains  was  as  for  advanced  as  it  usually  is 
two  months  later  in  the  season.  Colonel  Johnston 
proposes  to  make  a detour  to  tho  north,  instead  of 
advancing  upon  Salt  Lake  City  by  the  usual  route 
of  Echo  Cafton.  The  chief  difficulty  apprehended 
relates  to  the  supplies.  Those  now  at  Fort  Bridger 
will  last  only  to  the  1st  of  May.  It  is  proposed  to 
forward  a supply  train  from  Fort  Laramie  as  early 

as  possible. The  Legislative  Assembly  of  Utah 

have  addressed  a memorial  to  the  President  and  to 
Congress,  in  which  they  set  forth  their  grievances, 
and  deny  the  truth  of  the  charges  brought  against 
the  Mormons.  They  ask  redress  for  the  wrongs 
suffered  by  them  in  Missouri  and  other  States  ; de- 
mand that  the  murderers  of  Joseph  and  llyrum 
Smith  and  Parley  Pratt  should  be  brought  to  jus- 
tice ; that  the  troops  be  withdrawn  from  the  Terri- 
tory ; and  that  they  should  have  the  privilege  to 
choose  their  own  rulers  and  make  their  own  laws, 
without  let  or  hindrance. 

Hon.  Thomas  H.  Benton  died  at  Washington 
April  10,  aged  76  years.  He  was  bom  at  Hills- 
borough, N.  C. ; emigrated  to  Tennessee,  where  he 
studied  law,  rose  to  eminence  in  his  profession,  and 
was  elected  to  the  State  Legislature.  In  1814  he 
removed  to  Missouri,  and  when,  in  1820,  that  Ter- 
ritory became  a State,  he  was  elected  to  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States,  retaining  his  seat  until  1851, 
a period  of  thirty  years.  He  subsequently  served 
one  term  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  at  the 
conclusion  of  which  he  retired  from  public  life. 
Apart  from  his  long  and  conspicuous  political 
labors,  Mr.  Benton  will  be  remembered  for  his 
“Thirty  Years  in  the  Senate,”  and  bis  “Abridg- 
ment of  the  Debates  in  Congress,”  the  last  pages 
of  which  were  completed  only  a few  hours  before 
his  death.  One  of  his  last  acts  was  to  address  a 
note  to  his  friends  in  Congress,  requesting  that  in 
case  of  his  dying  at  Washington,  the  event  should 
not  be  noticed  in  Congress. 


A religious  movement,  which  has  had  no  parallel 
since  the  time  of  the  “Great  Awakening”  in  the 
days  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  has  been  for  some  weeks 
in  progress  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  It  has 
been  felt  more  decidedly  in  New  York  than  else- 
where. The  apparent  converts  are  numbered  by 
tens  of  thousands,  many  of  them  from  classes  usu- 
ally considered  the  least  accessible  to  religious  influ- 
ences.— The  three  remaining  steamers  of  the  Col- 
lins line — the  Adriatic , Baltic , and  Atlantic — have 
been  sold  by  order  of  the  sheriff.  They  brought 
only  $657,000,  hardly  one-fourth  of  their  estimated 
value. 

SOUTHERN  AMERICA 

Mexico  remains  in  a state  of  civil  war.  By  the 
Constitution,  the  resignation  of  Comonfort  placed 
the  executive  power  in  the  hands  of  Sefior  Juarez, 
the  Chief-Justice,  who  collected  troops  to  oppose  Zu- 
loaga,  recently  appointed  President  in  virtue  of  “the 
amended  Plan  of  Tacubaya.”  Several  encounters 
took  place  between  the  forces  of  the  two  parties, 
which  resulted  in  favor  of  the  adherents  of  Zuloaga, 
who  finally  succeeded  in  taking  the  city  of  Guada- 
lajara, and  capturing  the  entire  Government  of 
Juarez,  who  had  taken  up  their  quarters  there. 
Juarez  and  his  officers  were  allowed  to  go  into  ban- 
ishment. Pronunciamientos  are  the  order  of  the 
day,  but  the  Zuloaga  Government,  supported  by 
the  Church,  appears  to  be  gaining  ground.  It 
is  said  that  Santa  Anna  has  left  his  retreat  near 
Carthagena  and  proceeded  to  Mexico,  by  way  of 
Havana.  A revolution  has  broken  out  in  Sonora, 
where  the  insurgent  leader,  Gaudara,  has  defeated 

the  Governor,  Peschiera,  in  several  battles. In 

the  Northern  States  a desultory  war  is  waged  be- 
tween the  two  parties.  The  commander  of  the 
“ reactionist”  forces  at  Tampico  calls  upon  all  cit- 
izens between  the  ages  of  seventeen  and  fifty  to 
take  up  arms  to  oppose  the  Constitutionalists  un- 
der Governor  Garza  ; foreign  residents  are  also  in- 
vited to  form  themselves  into  companies  for  the 
protection  of  tho  town.  In  Matamoras  enlistments 
are  being  made  for  the  “ liberal”  party.  General 
Vidaurri  is  said  to  have  defeated  the  Government 
troops  near  Monterey,  and  to  have  issued  a decree 
ordering  those  who  had  bought  property  from  the 
Church,  for  which  they  are  still  indebted,  to  pay 
! him  twenty-five  per  cent,  on  the  amount  due  upon 
| the  purchases. 

General  Lamar,  our  newly-appointed  Minister  to 
| Xicaragua , has  reached  the  capital,  presented  his 
I credentials  to  President  Martinez,  from  whom  he 
met  a cordial  reception.  In  his  speech  he  assured 
the  President  of  the  good-will  of  the  United  States 
I toward  Nicaragua,  and  said  that  it  was  the  determ- 
ined purpose  of  the  United  States  to  abstain  from 
i all  improper  and  pragmatical  interference  with  the 
j internal  affairs  of  other  nations,  as  w ell  as  from  all 
I unprovoked  and  fraudulent  aggression  upon  their 
, territories. — An  amnesty  has  been  proclaimed  in 
i favor  of  all  Nicaraguans  implicated  in  the  disturb- 
| ances  in  the  country,  with  the  exception  of  the  fol- 
1 lowers  of  Walker  who  did  not  abandon  him  pre- 
, vious  to  the  capitulation  at  Rivas,  or  who  were  not 
j included  in  that  capitulation. 

! New  hostilities  have  broken  out  in  Peru,  where 
the  Government  party  and  the  adherents  of  Vi- 
j vanco  have  for  some  months  kept  an  armed  watch 
j upon  each  other.  On  the  21st  of  February  an  at- 
j tack  was  made  by  the  insurgents  upon  Arica,  which 
j proved  successful.  On  both  sides  two  hundred  men 
i were  killed  and  as  many  wounded.  In  Lima  an 
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abortive  attempt  at  revolution  was  made  at  about 
the  same  time. 

A revolution  has  broken  out  in  Venezuela.  The 
insurgents  took  possession  of  Puerto  Cabello  on  the 
6th  of  February,  then  marched  upon  Caracas,  the 
capital,  under  the  command  of  General  Castro,  and 
demanded  the  resignation  of  the  President,  Mona- 
gas,  who  had  become  generally  unpopular.  The 
President,  finding  resistance  impossible,  resigned, 
and  toot  refuge  with  the  French  Minister.  A pro- 
visional government,  with  Castro  at  Its  head,  was 
thereupon  installed. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  Palmerston  Ministry,  having  been  defeated 
in  Parliament  on  the  proposed  Conspiracy  Bill,  re- 
signed their  offices  on  the  22d  of  February.  The 
Earl  of  Derby  was  thereupon  directed  to  form  a 
new  Ministry,  of  which  the  following  are  the  prin- 
cipal memljcrs  : First  Ijyrd  of  the  Treasury,  Earl  of 
Derby ; Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer , Mr.  Disraeli ; 
Jjord  Chancellor , Lord  Woodstock  (formerly  Sir  F. 
Thesiger);  Secrctaiy  for  Foreign  Affairs , Lord 
Malmesbury ; Secretary  ftr  the  Colonies , Lord 
Stanley  (son  of  the  Earl  of  Derby) ; Secretary  of 
War , General  Peel ; President  of  the  India  Board , 
Earl  of  Ellen  boro  ugh  ; First  Lord  of  the  Admiral- 
ty, Sir  John  Pakington.  The  new  Premier,  in  set- 
ting forth  the  proposed  policy  of  the  Government, 
dwelt  particularly  upon  the  relations  with  France. 
Every  thing,  he  said,  rendered  a good  understand- 
ing between  England  and  France  necessary  to  the 
peace  of  the  world,  which  was  endangered  by  any 
quarrel,  or  even  coolness,  between  them.  That  was 
the  best  government  for  France  which  was  best 
suited  to  the  temper  and  disposition  of  its  people  ; 
but  it  was  important  that  it  should  not  be  subject 
to  perpetual  change.  It  was  with  this  feeling  that 
he  rejoiced  in  the  recent  escape  of  the  Emperor 
from  assassination.  If  the  attempt  had  been  re- 
versed, and  an  attempt  had  been  made  upon  the 
life  of  the  Queen  of  England— especially  if  this  at- 
tempt had  been  made  by  foreigners  who  had  abused 
the  hospitality  of  a neighboring  country — great 
feeling  would  have  been  aroused.  Under  the  cir- 
cumstances, the  expressions  of  feeling  in  France 
should  not  be  too  nicely  scanned ; and  he  did  not 
think  that  the  sentiments  of  some  of  the  addresses 
of  the  French  colonels  represented  the  general  feel- 
ing of  the  army  of  France.  As  to  the  foreign  ex- 
iles in  England,  although  the  law  provided  penal- 
ties for  crime  committed  here,  it  was  impossible  to 
put  the  law  in  force  without  an  overt  act.  It  was 
most  unfortunate  that,  together  with  the  bill  intro- 
duced by  the  late  Ministry,  a dispatch  was  made 
public,  unaccompanied  by  any  answer  or  explana- 
tion. That  dispatch  would  be  answered  in  a man- 
ner that  would  remove  all  irritation  from  the  minds 
of  the  people.  Under  all  circumstances,  and  with- 
out distinction,  the  right  of  asylum  would  be  main- 
tained inviolable  ; but  it  was  an  intolerable  griev- 
ance that  persons  enjoying  that  protection  should, 
by  their  acts,  involve  or  embroil  England  with  its 
allies.  As  to  the  Reform  question,  Lord  Derby 
would  not  pledge  himself  now  to  introduce  any  bill 
of  the  kind,  but  as  soon  as  the  pressure  of  Parlia- 
mentary business  allowed  he  would  carefully  con- 
sider the  defects  in  the  present  system  of  represent- 
ation ; and  at  the  next  session  he  hoped  to  be  able 
to  introduce  a bill  which  would  be  accepted  as  fair 
and  reasonable  by  impartial  and  moderate  people. 
The  feeling  of  irritation  aroused  by  the  obnoxious 
dispatch  of  the  French  Government — the  failure  to 


reply  to  which  occasioned  the  overthrow  of  the 
Palmerston  Ministry — was  very  general  and  bit- 
ter. This  seems,  in  a great  measure,  to  have  been 
allayed  by  the  reply  of  Count  Walewski  to  a dis- 
patch from  the  new  Ministry,  disclaiming  any  of- 
fensive intention.  Mr.  Disraeli,  in  announcing  to 
Parliament  the  reception  of  this  dispatch,  said  that 
the  painful  circumstances  which  had  for  a time  sub- 
sisted between  the  two  countries  had  been  term- 
inated in  a friendly  and  honorable  manner.— The 
measures  to  be  adopted  in  India  have  claimed  the 
attention  of  Parliament.  Acts  of  cruelty  toward 
the  Sepoys  were  strongly  condemned  by  all,  and  a 
spirit  of  justice  tempered  with  mercy  was  advo- 
cated. Lord  Ellenborough  stated  that  in  future  it 
would  be  necessary  to  maintain  in  India  a Euro- 
pean force  of  forty  battalions  of  infantry,  ten  of 
cavalry,  and  a strong  body  of  artillery. Prep- 

arations for  another  attempt  to  lay  the  Atlantic 
Telegraph  cable  are  far  advanced.  The  same  ves- 
sels are  to  be  employed  as  last  season.  The  Brit- 
ish steamer  Agamemnon  has  begun  to  take  the  ca- 
ble on  board  ; and  the  American  steamer  Xiognra, 
which  has  again  been  detailed  for  the  service,  has 
arrived  at  Plymouth. Count  Persigny  has  re- 

signed his  post  as  Minister  from  France,  and  is  to 
be  succeeded  by  the  Duke  de  Malakoff  (Marshal 
PeHssier). 

FRANCE. 

The  trial  of  Orsini,  Pierri,  Rudio,  and  Gomes, 
for  the  attempt  to  assassinate  the  Emperor  of  the 
French,  commenced  on  the  25th  of  February.  Pi- 
erri denied  all  knowledge  of  the  conspiracy  until 
the  day  before  the  attempt  was  made,  said  that  he 
then  repented,  and  took  no  part  in  the  act.  Go- 
mez, the  servant  of  Orsini,  knew  nothing  of  what 
was  to  be  done  until  the  last  moment.  Rudio  con- 
fessed every  thing,  and  inculpated  all  the  others ; 
he  threw  one  bomb  himself.  Orsini  avowed  his 
participation,  and  declared  that  he  had  intended  to 
kill  the  Emperor.  His  fixed  idea,  from  his  youth, 
had  been  the  deliverance  of  Italy  and  vengeance 
upon  the  Austrians.  When  the  French  landed  at 
Rome,  the  Italians  had  received  them  as  allies; 
but  they  soon  showed  themselves  bitter  enemies. 

After  the  fall  of  Rome  he  was  convinced  that  no  as- 
sistance was  to  be  looked  for  from  Napoleon,  and 
had  resolved  that  he  must  be  killed.  At  first  be 
had  intended  to  make  the  attempt  alone,  but  seeing 
the  impossibility  of  approaching  the  Emperor,  be 
had  taken  others  into  the  scheme.  When  be  was 
arrested  he  had  resolved  not  to  speak  of  his  confed- 
erates, but  finding  that  they  had  betrayed  him,  be 
had  given  way  to  a feeling  of  vengeance.  Allsop, 
the  Englishman  who  had  aided  him  in  procuring 
the  manufacture  of  the  bombs,  and  under  whose 
name,  and  with  whose  passport,  he  had  entered 
France,  did  not  know  that  the  bombs  were  to  be 
used  to  kill  the  Emperor ; he  supposed  that  they 
were  to  Le  used  in  Italy.  Bernard,  who  is  now  un- 
der trial  in  England  for  participation  in  the  con- 
spiracy, lie  said,  also  supposed  the  bombs  were  for 
Italy.  Of  the  other  prisoners  he  would  say  no- 
thing. Orsini  was  defended  by  M.  Jules  Favre, 
who  in  his  speech  read  a letter  from  the  prisoner  to 
the  Emperor.  “The  depositions  which  I have 
made  against  myself,”  says  Orsini,  “are  sufficient 
to  send  me  to  the  scaffold,  and  I shall  submit  to 
my  fate  without  asking  pardon,  both  tacause  I will 
not  humiliate  myself  before  him  who  has  destroyed 
the  reviving  lilierty  of  my  unhappy  country,  and 
because  in  the  situation  in  which  I am  now  placed, 
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death  for  me  will  be  a relief. ” But,  being  near 
the  close  of  hie  career,  he  wishes  to  make  a last  ef- 
fort for  Italy,  for  whose  independence  he  had  sub- 
mitted to  so  many  sacrifices.  In  order  to  maintain 
the  balance  of  power  in  Europe,  it  is  necessary,  he 
says,  that  Italy  should  be  independent.  He  does 
not  ask  that  France  should  interpose  directly ; but 
only  that  she  should  not  aid  Austria,  and  should 
not  permit  Germany  to  do  so  in  the  struggle  that 
was  perhaps  at  hand.  So  long  as  Italy  shall  not 
be  independent,  the  tranquillity  of  Europe,  and 
that  of  the  Emperor,  will  be  vain  illusions.  The 
prisoners  were  all  found  guilty.  Gomez,  with  ex- 
tenuating circumstances,  was  sentenced  to  hard  la- 
bor for  life.  The  others  were  condemned  to  death. 
The  sentence  of  Rudio  was  subsequently  commut- 
ed. Orsini  and  Pierri  were  executed  by  the  guil- 
lotine on  the  13th  of  March,  the  former  meeting  his 
fate  with  much  dignity  and  firmness,  the  latter  be- 
traying tokens  of  great  querulousness  and  trepida- 
tion.  Many  arrests  have  been  made  in  various 

parts  of  the  empire  of  persons  charged  with  revo- 
lutionary projects.  The  Moniteur  says  that  the 
arrests  of  ringleaders  number  fifty  in  Paris,  twen- 
ty in  Lyons,  twelve  in  Marseilles,  and  about  four 
in  each  of  forty  other  departments.  At  Chalons, 
on  the  6th  of  March,  a revolutionary  attempt  was 
made.  Forty  men  made  a sudden  attack  upon  a 
military  station,  raising  the  cry  of  Vive  la  fopub- 
lique.  Foiled  in  an  attempt  to  seize  the  railway 
station,  they  took  possession  of  a bridge,  where 
they  were  attacked  and  dispersed.  The  ringlead- 
ers were  subsequently  apprehended. Some  at- 

tention has  been  excited  by  a pamphlet  entitled 
44  V Empertur  Napoleon  III,  el  V AngUterre,"  which 
is  supposed  to  have  been  written  at  the  instance  of 
the  Emperor.  It  treats  of  Napoleon's  career  since 
his  accession  to  power;  extols  the  Anglo-French 
Alliance,  and  asserts  the  earnest  desire  of  the  Em- 
peror for  its  continuance ; and  then  enters  at  length 
into  the  refugee  question ; shows  the  dangers  from 
the  machinations  of  foreign  refugees  in  London,  to 
which  the  French  Government  is  exposed;  and 
urges  the  English  Government  and  people  not  to  be 
led  away  by  false  statements ; concluding  with  a 
hope  that  the  alliance  will  stand  the  trials  to  which 
it  is  exposed. Business  remains  very  much  de- 

pressed, occasioning  much  distress  among  the  work- 
ing-classes; the  Municipal  Commission  of  Paris 
have  resolved  to  commence  public  works  on  a large 
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History  of  the  Origin , Formation , and  Adoption 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States , by  Gkorge 
Ticknor  Curtis.  Vol.  II.  (Published  by  Harper 
and  Brothers.)  The  thoroughness  of  research  and 
clearness  of  statement  which  marked  the  first  vol- 
ume of  this  important  work  are  no  less  conspicuous 
in  the  present  volume,  which  brings  the  laborious 
undertaking  of  the  author  to  a close.  He  has  made 
the  statesmen  of  this  country  his  debtors,  by  his 
luminous  exposition  of  a difficult  portion  of  our  na- 
tional history ; while  the  publicists  of  other  lands 
will  find  in  his  ample  pages  a store  of  information, 
in  regard  to  the  genius  and  development  of  our 
political  institutions,  which  they  might  search  for 
in  vain  among  the  libraries  of  the  Old  World.  We 
believe  that  absolute  reliance  may  be  placed  upon 
the  historical  statements  of  Mr.  Curtis ; at  least, 
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scale,  for  the  purpose  of  affording  work  to  the  un- 
employed. 

THE  EAST. 

From  India  there  has  been,  since  our  last,  no  in- 
telligence of  special  importance.  Sir  Colin  Camp- 
bell having  concentrated  at  Cawnpore  a force  of 
fifteen  regiments  of  European  and  three  of  native 
infantry,  three  of  European  and  two  of  native  cav- 
alry, furnished  with  eighty  heavy  guns  and  mor- 
tars and  sixty-three  field-pieces,  had  crossed  the 
Ganges  into  Oude,  and  marched  for  Lucknow, 
where  he  expected  to  be  joined  by  an  additional 
force  of  12,000  Nepaulese  and  European  troops. 
The  final  struggle  was  expected  to  take  place  late 
in  February  at  Lucknow,  where  there  are  said  to 
be  collected  100,000  armed  insurgents. — The  trial 
of  the  ex-King  of  Delhi  has  been  concluded.  His 
complicity  in  all  the  outrages  alleged  against  him 
was  fully  proved,  but  as  his  life  was  guaranteed  at 
the  time  of  his  capture,  he  was  sentenced  only  to 
transportation  for  life  to  the  Andaman  Islands. — 
The  report  of  the  capture  of  Nena  Sahib  proves  to 
have  been  erroneous.  He  is  said  to  be  wundering 
about  in  Oude,  deserted  by  most  of  his  followers, 
and  seeking  to  escape  detection  and  capture  by 
constantly  shifting  his  place  and  changing  his  dress 
and  accoutrements. 

The  capture  of  Canton  was  effected  with  little 
further  opposition  than  that  noted  in  our  last  Re- 
cord. The  loss  of  the  Chinese  during  the  bom- 
bardment and  escalade  is  stated  not  to  have  ex*- 
ceeded  two  hundred  men.  Governor  Yeh  was  tak- 
en prisoner,  and  carried  on  board  the  English  ves- 
sels, where  he  conducted  himself  with  the  utmost 
haughtiness.  The  allies  had  installed  a Tartar 
general,  Pihquei,  as  Vice-Governor  of  the  city,  un- 
der the  supervision  of  a committee  consisting  of 
one  French  and  two  English  officers,  and  had  issu- 
ed a proclamation  inviting  the  people  to  return  to 
the  city,  with  assurances  of  protection.  Docu- 
ments are  said  to  have  been  discovered  at  Canton 
showing  that  within  three  months  Yeh  had  put  to 
death  20,000  persons.  The  blockade  of  Canton  was 
raised  on  the  10th  of  February.  The  American 
and  Russian  Ministers  had  joined  the  French  and 
English  in  their  demands  upon  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment, and  the  letters  of  the  four  plenipotentia- 
ries had  been  forwarded  to  the  Emperor.  The 
French  and  English  forces  were  in  the  mean  while 
engaged  in  preparations  for  proceeding  northward. 


Ihtirts. 

they  may  be  taken  with  less  abatement  than  is 
usually  necessary  in  accepting  researches  which 
involve  both  fact  and  opinion ; for,  though  laying 
no  claims  to  neutrality  in  the  great  questions  which 
have  divided  the  suffrages  of  the  public  since  the 
establishment  of  our  independence,  he  does  not  lose 
sight  of  the  impartiality  and  comprehensiveness 
which  form  so  large  an  element  in  the  duties  of  the 
historian. 

The  volume  now  issued  opens  with  the  meeting 
of  the  Convention  which  assembled  in  Philadelphia 
in  1787,  for  the  great  purpose  of  framing  a system 
of  republican  government  for  the  united  interests 
of  thirteen  States.  The  fate  of  liberty  in  America, 
at  that  day,  depended  on  the  union  of  the  States ; 
but  to  decide  on  the  degree  and  nature  of  such  & 
union  required  all  the  resources  of  statesmanship. 
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The  obstacles  to  the  harmonious  action  of  the  Con- 
vention arc  skillfully  analyzed  by  the  author.  In 
describing  the  course  of  debate  and  action  in  the 
Convention  he  indulges  in  sufficient  latitude  of  de- 
tail, without  falling  into  tedious  and  unprofitable 
prolixity.  With  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution by  the  respective  States,  including  a sin- 
gularly interesting  account  of  the  efforts  of  Patrick 
Henry  and  Alexander  Hamilton  on  the  opposite 
sides  of  the  question,  the  narrative  of  Mr.  Curtis 
reaches  its  natural  termination ; but  we  trust  we 
do  not  misunderstand  the  suggestion  at  the  elose, 
that  he  may  resume  the  pen  in  relating  the  history 
of  the  administration  of  Washington. 

Lost  Chapters  recovered  from  the  Early  History 
of  American  Methodism , by  Rev.  J.  B.  Wakeley. 
(Published  by  Carlton  and  Porter.)  In  the  com- 
position of  this  work  we  find  a curious  union  of  an- 
tiquarian zeal  and  devout  loyalty  to  the  religious 
persuasion  with  which  the  author  is  connected.  By 
a fortunate  discovery,  he  came  into  possession  of  an 
ancient  document  containing  the  earliest  records  of 
Methodism  in  this  country.  He  at  once  welcomed 
this  as  a mine  of  hidden  treasures,  and,  without  de- 
lay, enthusiastically  engaged  in  exploring  its  con- 
tents. The  work  in  question  was  the  original  re- 
cord of  the  stewards  and  trustees  of  the  John  Street 
Methodist  Church  in  this  city,  extending  over  a 
period  of  nearly  thirty  years,  from  1768  to  1797, 
and,  of  course,  not  less  than  ninety  years  old  at  this 
time.  In  the  hands  of  the  author  these  leaves  of 
yellow  paper  have  proved  fertile  in  suggestions, 
and  led  to  a variety  of  biographical  and  antiquarian 
details,  which  he  has  pursued  with  the  pious  assi- 
duity of  a second  Old  Mortal  it}’.  His  own  ardor 

in  the  cause  may  have  sometimes  tempted  him  to 
dwell  on  certain  points  which  the  more  careless 
reader  may  regard  only  as  “ trivial,  fond  records 
but  the  unction  and  sincerity  which  pervade  the 
work  are  of  a contagious  character,  and  tend  to  in- 
spire an  interest  even  beyond  that  -of  the  subject 
itself. 

The  Happy  Homo , by  Kirwax.  (Published  by 
Harper  and  Brothers.)  The  renowned  controver- 
sial pen  of  the  author  of  this  volume  is  here  ex- 
changed for  one  of  a practical  religious  aim.  It 
treats  at  length  of  the  moral  training  which  is  es- 
sential to  the  young,  and  of  the  religious  culture 
without 'which  no  ethical  inculcations  possess  vi- 
tality. These  important  themes  are  discussed  in 
a tone  of  earnest  appeal,  and  illustrated  by  a great 
variety  of  incidents  drawn  from  the  experience  of 
real  life.  The  writer  never  loses  his  characteristic 
vivacity,  although  his  style,  in  this  work — as  re- 
quired by  the  nature  of  the  subject — is  greatly 
softened  down  from  the  vehemence  which  marks 
his  well-known  polemic  productions.  Without  the 
slightest  approach  to  stiffness  or  formality,  he  pre- 
sents a collection  of  valuable  didactic  precepts, 
showing  the  true  conditions  of  domestic  happiness, 
and  urging  their  importance  by  a happy  selection 
of  impressive  examples. 

, The  Pitts  Street  Chapel  Lecturer  (Published  by 
J.  B.  Jewett  and  Co.,  Boston.)  The  origin  of  this 
volume,  which  is  equally  novel  in  its  plan  and  its 
execution,  is  to  be  found  in  the  action  of  a benevo- 
lent association  in  Boston,  at  whose  instance  six 
clergymen  of  different  denominations  were  invited 
to  preach  a series  of  sermons  in  which  each  should 
set  forth  the  reasons  for  holding  his  distinctive 
creed.  The  summons  was  answered  by  several  em- 
inent divines,  and  the  project  carried  into  success- 


ful execution.  Each  of  the  preachers  appears  to 
have  performed  his  task  faithfully,  and  the  result 
is  a comparative  view  of  the  grounds  of  faith  on 
the  part  of  the  denominations  represented  in  the 
course. 

Autobiographical  Sketches  and  Recollections , by  • 
Tiieodorr  Clapp.  (Published  by  Phillips,  Samp- 
son, and  Co.)  Mr.  Clapp  was  the  successor  of  the 
celebrated  Earned,  whose  early  death  has  not  yet 
ceased  to  be  mourned  by  the  lovers  of  sacred  elo- 
quence, and  for  thirty-five  years  was  devoted  to 
the  ministry  in  New  Orleans,  from  which  he  has 
lately  retired  on  account  of  failing  health.  His 
book  is  occupied  with  details  of  society  at  the 
Southwest,  especially  in  its  religious  aspects,  and 
abounds  in  familiar  local  sketches  of  remarkable 
freshness  and  spirit.  During  a succession  of  aea~ 
sons,  in  which  the  city  was  ravaged  by  epidemics, 
Mr.  Clapp  was  constant  at  his  post,  uniting  the 
fidelity  of  the  pastor  with  the  courage  of  the  hero. 
His  record  of  a singularly  varied  experience,  is  rich 
in  incident,  and  will  be  read  with  interest  even  by 
strangers. 

Oriental  and  Western  Siberia,  bj’  Thomas  Wit- 
lam  Atkinson.  (Published  by  Harper  and  Broth- 
ers.) The  intention  of  the  author  in  performing 
the  tour  which  has  furnished  the  materials  for  the 
present  volume  was  rather  to  sketch  the  scenery 
of  a wild  and  unfrequented  region  than  to  write  a 
book  of  travels.  So  many  objects  of  interest,  how- 
ever, were  crowded  upon  his  attention,  that  he  felt 
himself  impelled  to  make  them  the  subject  of  an 
unpretending  narrative,  and  the  result  has  been  a 
very  pleasing  and  instructive  addition  to  the  libra- 
ry of  manners  and  customs.  Mr.  Atkinson's  tonr 
extended  over  a space  of  nearly  forty  thousand 
miles,  and  occupied  a period  of  not  less  than  seven 
years.  His  work  is  constructed  from  journals  kept 
with  scrupulous  care  during  the  whole  journey,  in 
spite  of  fatigue,  annoyances,  and  numerous  hair- 
breadth escapes.  For  novelty  of  scene,  variety  of 
incident,  and  attractiveness  of  style,  it  compares 
well  with  the  most  successful  of  the  admirable 
works  with  which  English  literature  has  recently 
been  enriched  by  eminent  travelers.  Our  readers 
have  already  had  some  specimens  of  Mr.  Atkin- 
son’s power  of  description  in  the  condensed  sketch- 
es from  liis  volume  presented  in  our  last  Number. 

Sermons,  by  the  late  Frederick  W.  Robert- 
son, Second  Series.  (Published  by  Ticknor  and 
Fields.)  The  previous  volume  of  posthumous  dis- 
courses by  Mr.  Robertson,  recently  published  in 
this  country,  created  a very  general  interest  in  the 
mind  and  character  of  its  rarely  endow  ed  author. 
Not  a few  readers  will  gladly  welcome  the  present 
addition  to  their  devotional  resources  from  the  same 
quarter.  Mr.  Robertson  was  one  of  a thousand. 
The  tone  of  his  mind  was  distinguished  for  its  man- 
liness. His  religion  savored  less  of  the  schools 
than  of  a rich  human  experience.  11  is  words  glow 
with  a living  sympathy ; he  addresses  himself  di- 
rectly to  the  heart;  and,  without  losing  sight  of 
the  cardinal  principles  which  formed  the  basis  of 
his  faith,  he  views  them  less  in  their  abstract  rela- 
tions than  in  their  practical  influence  over  a wide 
circle  of  secular  relations.  Hence  he  challenges 
the  attention  of  a large  miscellaneous  audience. 
Many  even  who  have  a distaste  for  the  common 
run  of  religious  works  will  find  themselves  attract- 
ed by  the  glowing  appeals,  the  felicitous  illustra- 
tions, and  the  vital  energy  and  unction  of  the  pres- 
ent author. 
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THE  REVIVAL  OF  RELIGION.  — Benjamin 
Constant,  in  the  preface  to  his  treatise  Re  la 
Religion , remarks  that  whenever  the  human  race 
u abnegates  the  religions  sentiment  it  abdicates  its 
noblest  titles,  deviates  from  its  true  destiny,  and, 
in  a word,  strips  itself  of  all  which  constitutes  its 
supremacy/1  It  is  the  spiritual  part  of  his  nature 
which  distinguishes  man  from  the  brute ; and  it  has 
not  failed  to  vindicate  its  authority  in  all  ages  of 
human  history.  No  savage  tribe  has  yet  been 
found  destitute  of  the  religious  sentiment ; should 
one  such  be  discovered,  we  should  question  its  title 
to  humanity.  Nor  has  civilization  disturbed  this 
fundamental  law.  The  sentiment  of  leligion  has 
triumphed  over  all  human  passions  and  interests  in 
every  age  of  advancing  culture ; and,  at  this  da}', 
its  dominion  is,  not  indeed  more  widely  diffused, 
but  more  widely  acknowledged  and  recognized 
than  ever  before. 

The  highest  form  which  the  religious  sentiment 
has  assumed  among  men  Is  that  of  Christianity— 
its  latest,  and,  we  believe,  its  final  form,  because 
divinely  given.  In  the  Christian  religion  alone  is 
there  full  scope,  and  at  the  same  time  ample  mate- 
rial, for  the  development  of  the  great  faculties  of 
intellect,  feeling,  and  will,  which  make  up  the  life 
of  the  individual  mind,  and  underlie  the  organic 
growth  of  the  race.  For  the  intellect,  Christiani- 
ty offers  a knowledge  of  the  true  relations  between 
God  and  man ; for  the  heart,  the  culture  and  exer- 
cise of  pure  affections ; and  for  the  will,  the  per- 
formance of  right  actions.  Knowledge,  love,  and 
law — these  are  the  essential  elements  of  Christiani- 
ty; and  the  true  work  of  the  Christian  Church  is 
to  convey  the  knowledge,  to  excite  and  cherish  the 
love,  to  inculcate  and  enforce  the  law. 

Humanity  has  a history  because  it  has  a destiny. 
The  old,  mechanical  way  of  viewing  history  mere- 
ly as  a chronicle  of  events,  unconnected  by  any 
law,  has  had  its  day.  Ths  organic  development 
of  the  human  race  is  now  the  fundamental  postu- 
late of  the  scientific  historian.  Even  the  Positive 
Philosophy,  which  is  thesvery  gospel  of  Material- 
ism, seeks  to  explain  the  origin  of  all  the  arts  and 
institutions  of  men  in  their  relations  to  a historical 
law,  and  to  arrive  at  last  at  a final  formula,  to  bo 
called  the  science  of  Humanity,  or  Civilization . 
With  what  is  true  in  this  theory  the  Christian  sys- 
tem fully  coincides.  Its  inspired  teachers,  whether 
prophets  or  apostles,  have  taught  that  its  propaga- 
tion is  to  go  on,  by  definite  and  appointed  means, 
until  it  shall  have  brought  all  the  arts,  sciences, 
and  institutions  of  men  into  harmony  with  its  doc- 
trines and  precepts.  The  “civilization”  of  the 
philosopher  is  the  “ millennium”  of  the  Christian. 
But  Christianity  recognizes  what  the  so-called 
philosophical  historians  have  generally  ignored — 
the  hand  of  God  in  history.  It  looks  on  the  devel- 
opment of  humanity  on  this  earth  as,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Carlyle,  “ a mighty  drama,  enacted  on 
the  theatre  of  infinitude,  with  suns  for  lamps,  and 
eternity  as  a back-ground ; whose  author  is  God, 
and  whose  purport  and  thousand-fold  moral  lead  us 
up  to  the  * dark  with  excess  of  light’  of  the  throne 
of  God.”  Of  this  great  drama  Christianity  herself, 
if  her  claims  are  valid  at  all,  must  be  the  central 
figure.  And  such,  in  fact,  she  professes  to  be. 
Christ  came  not  merely  to  reawaken  the  religious 
sentiment  in  men,  and  to  give  it  a new  form  and  a 
new  voice,  but  to  establish  a kingdom,  not  of  this 


world,  but  which  should  yet,  in  the  course  of  its 
triumphant  progress,  “ subdue  all  kingdoms  unto 
itself.”  Christianity  claims  to  be  the  last  form  of 
religion,  because  it  is,  in  fact,  something  far  great- 
er than  a form  of  religion— even  religion  itself;  not 
springing  from  human  nature,  but  sent  down  from 
heaven  to  purify  and  exalt  human  nature.  The 
Kingdom  of  God,  in  the  Christian  sense,  is  a Di- 
vine idea,  and,  as  such,  is  sure  to  be  realized.  Its 
progress  toward  final  and  complete  realization  is 
the  central  thread  of  all  history,  secular  as  well  as 
sacred. 

But  in  Christian  history,  as  in  all  other,  there 
ore  two  forces  at  work.  On  the  one  hand,  God 
works,  but  not  immediately  or  magically.  He  has 
created  man  rational  and  responsible;  and  free 
play  is  given  on  the  grand  theatre  of  the  world  to 
the  operation  of  the  human  element,  whether  in 
obedience  or  in  rebellion.  Christ  himself  has 
taught  the  laws  under  which  God  works  in  and 
through  the  free  agency  of  the  individual  man, 
and  in  the  organic  development  of  humanity  as  a 
whole,  in  those  beautiful  parables  which,  as  he  ex- 
pressly tells  us,  were  given  to  unfold  the  mysteries 
of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  That  kingdom  is  to 
propagate  and  extend  itself  by  the  instrumentality 
of  human  agents  in  a world  of  evil.  In  the  indi- 
vidual man  it  is  to  be  a leaven  working  intensive- 
ly, to  tho  entire  renovation  of  his  character ; and 
in  the  world  of  society  it  is  to  diffuse  itself  through 
the  mass,  penetrating  all  human  institutions  with 
its  own  spirit,  disintegrating  and  destroying  them 
when  they  are  incapable  of  assimilation  to  its  own 
nature,  but  taking  up  into  its  own  life  all  such  as 
are  in  harmony  with  it.  In  the  exquisitely  appro- 
priate parable  of  tho  mustard-seed  it  is  set  forth  as 
growing  from  the  smallest  beginnings,  until,  at 
last,  it  spreads  over  all  the  earth.  In  all  these  il- 
lustrations we  find  the  two  fundamental  ideas  of  a 
secret,  hidden  growth,  and  of  an  outward  and  vis- 
ible one.  If  the  leaven  does  its  mighty  w'ork  of 
destruction  and  renovation  unseen,  the  tree  can  be 
seen  of  all  men  as  it  grows.  If  the  kingdom  of 
God  in  the  individual  soul  consists  in  the  quiet  ex- 
ercise of  Christian  faith  and  virtues — “in  right- 
eousness, peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost” — the 
kingdom  of  God,  as  set  up  in  the  world,  is  a visible 
empire,  subject,  like  all  empires,  to  vicissitudes ; 
“ having  a visible  and  assignable  extent,  gaining 
ground  and  losing  ground,  prospering  and  sinking, 
united  or  divided,  with  successes  and  reverses  like 
any  other  empire.”  Its  mighty  destinies  are,  in- 
deed, in  the  hands  of  its  great  Ruler  and  King,  but 
He  has  intrusted  its  earthly  functions  to  human 
agents,  and  has  left  them  to  carry  it  on,  under  His 
guidance  indeed,  but  yet  with  a personal  and  in- 
dividual responsibility  for  its  success.  It  has  laws 
of  its  own,  but  they  are  all  adapted  to  the  general 
laws  of  human  nature,  and  are,  in  fact,  destined  to 
work  in  and  through  human  nature.  The  plant  is 
of  God’s  planting,  but  the  soil  is  earthly  and  the  at- 
mosphere is  human. 

The  history  of  Christianity  flrom  the  first  has 
been  but  an  illustration  of  these  principles.  From 
beginnings  so  small,  and,  in  a human  sense,  so  in- 
significant that  the  historians  of  the  time  hardly 
allude  to  them,  it  has  gradually  grown  to  be  the 
informing  principle  of  the  highest  forms  of  human 
civilization.  But  its  march  has  not  been  uniform. 
Almost  every  step  of  its  progress  has  been  marked 
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by  straggle  and  conflict.  It  has  had  its  ages  of 
bloom  and  its  periods  of  apparent  decay.  Yet  the 
process  has  gone  on  with  whatever  windings ; and, 
in  the  end,  it  has  not  merely  set  aside  the  obstacles 
that  sought  to  hedge  up  its  way,  bat  has  really 
been  furthered  by  them. 

The  rules  given  by  Christ  to  his  human  agents 
for  the  propagation  of  his  kingdom  were  very  simple. 
He  sent  them  out  into  the  midst  of  a world  of  idol- 
atry, with  no  weapon  but  His  truth,  with  no  sword 
but  that  of  His  Spirit.  They  were  directed  to 
preach  that  truth,  and  to  gather  all  that  should  re- 
ceive it  into  communities,  for  the  culture  of  their 
affections  and  the  regulation  of  their  lives.  To 
this  day  He  has  given  no  other  law.  But  the 
working  of  this  commission  varies  under  different 
circumstances.  In  heathen  lands  the  truth  has  to 
work  for  the  overthrow  of  existing  Institutions,  as 
well  as  for  the  establishment  of  new  ones.  In 
Christian  communities  this  task  is  supposed  to  be 
already  done ; the  leaven  has  been  at  work  for  cen- 
turies, and  has  penetrated,  more  or  less  completely, 
the  whole  system  of  life,  in  the  family,  the  Church, 
and  the  State.  In  such  communities  one  would 
naturally  suppose  that  the  progress  of  religion 
should  be  quiet  and  uniform,  and  that  the  piety  of 
one  age  would  be  handed  down  to  the  next ; that 
in  the  regular  training  of  Christian  families  and 
churches,  under  the  force  of  holy  examples  and  of 
religious  teaching  in  a Christian  atmosphere,  one 
generation  after  another  should  grow  up  into  Chris- 
tianity, and  that  the  only  change  should  be  from 
one  degree  of  purity  and  spirituality  to  another. 
And  this  quite  natural  view  is  that  which  is  adopt- 
ed by  many  individual  Christians,  and  by  some  of 
the  strongest  and  best  Christian  Churches.  They 
hold  that  religion  can  only  be  safely  propagated 
by  the  slow  and  quiet  process  of  nurture  and  edu- 
cation ; that  the  lambs  of  Christ’s  flock  are  to  be 
fed,  not  physicked ; that  men  are  to  be  taught  re- 
ligion, not  driven  into  it ; that  an  inheritance  of 
piety  is  better  than  a sudden  acquisition  of  it ; and 
that  all  attempts  to  spread  the  power  of  religion  by 
other  than  the  ordinary  means  of  the  ’family,  the 
church,  and  the  school  must  end  in  reaction  and 
disaster. 

All  this  would  doubtless  be  true  enough  if  the 
so-called  Christian  nations  were  thoroughly  Chris- 
tian ; or  even  if  it  could  be  said  with  truth  that  re- 
ligion is  the  prevailing  power  in  society.  But — 
sad  as  the  truth  must  be,  it  must  be  uttered — there 
is  no  Christian  state  of  which  it  can  be  said.  No 
kingdom  of  this  world  has  yet  become  the  kingdom 
of  our  God  and  of  his  Christ.  The  tree  is  growing, 
indeed ; its  roots  are  firmly  set  in  the  soil ; its 
branches  are  spreading  more  and  more  widely ; 
but  it  is  yet  in  a foreign  atmosphere.  The  Church 
is  still  distinct  from  the  world ; and  from  present 
appearances  is  likely  to  be  for  ages  to  come.  It  is 
true  now,  in  the  United  States  of  America,  as  it 
was  when  Christ  uttered  the  saying  on  a hill-side  in 
Judea,  that  the  way  of  religion  is  a way  of  self-de- 
nial and  self-sacrifice.  The  teaching  in  the  family 
may  be  good ; but  it  is  counteracted  b)-  the  lessons 
of  the  street  and  of  society.  The  doctrines  and  the 
precepts  of  the  pulpit  may  be  sound  and  thorough; 
but  they  are  nullified  by  the  practical  demands  of  a 
daily  life  amidst  unchristian  influences.  The  undue 
pursuit  of  wealth  is  as  inconsistent  now,  as  ever, 
with  the  life  of  Christianity;  but  no  community 
on  earth  has  ever  been  more  completely  engrossed 
in  this  pursuit  than  ours.  The  spiritual  nature  is 


never,  indeed,  utterly  crushed ; but  it  is  put  to 
sleep,  in  individuals  and  in  Churches,  by  the  nar- 
cotics every  where  diffused  in  the  worldly  atmos- 
phere of  our  common  life. 

Here,  then,  appears  to  lie  the  necessity  and  the  ex- 
planation of  Revivals.  The  stream  that  runs  smooth- 
ly enough  through  the  quiet  meadow  breaks  into 
a cataract  over  the  rocks  that  impede  its  flow.  The 
Church  goes  on,  for  a generation,  apparently  mak- 
ing no  progress,  but  her  lessons  of  truth  have  been 
dropped  in  thonsands  of  hearts ; and  through  those 
years  of  quiet  preparation  the  force  is  gathering 
which,  at  some  time,  when  the  obstacles  to  her  ad- 
vance seem  greater  than  ever,  Bhall  suddenly  rise 
up  and  rend  them  to  pieces.  Andrew  Crosse,  the 
English  electrician,  tells  us  that  in  every  acre  of 
fog  there  is  accumulated  electricity  enough  to  de- 
stroy every  animal  within  the  area ; yet  no  one 
passing  through  the  quiet  mist  would  dream  of  the 
force  and  fire  it  conceals.  But  when  the  word  is 
given,  and  the  arrowy  flames  shine  out,  all  men  see 
them,  though  all  men  do  not  understand  that  the 
thunder-storm  is  just  as  normal  in  its  period  as  are 
the  days  of  sunshine  and  of  mist  in  theirs.  The 
same  Divine  Power  that  keeps  the  elements  in 
equilibrium  during  the  calm  quiet  of  nature  lets 
them  loose  in  the  storm,  yet  governs  them  still, 
subordinating  calm  and  storm  alike  to  His  great 
purposes  of  beneficence  and  mercy.  So  in  the  mor- 
al world ; none  but  the  Atheist  questions  that,  in 
its  wildest  upheavings,  the  hand  of  God  controls 
the  evolution  of  human  passions  and  activities, 
ever  “ out  of  seeming  evil  still  educing  good.”  The 
Christian  theory  is,  that  Christ  is  the  Head  of  the 
Church ; that  He  guides  it  by  His  Holy  Spirit,  and 
that  all  good  movements,  whether  in  the  Church 
itself  or  in  the  hearts  of  the  Individuals  that  com- 
pose it,  are  due  to  the  influence  of  that  Spirit,  work- 
ing, however,  in  entire  harmony  with  the  institu- 
tions and  agencies  which  God  has  established  in 
society,  and,  in  fact,  making  the  family,  the  school, 
and  the  Church  the  ordinary  media  of  His  opera- 
tions. This  theory  assumes  that  Christianity  Is  a 
religion  above  nature  ; indeed,  it  admits  that  Chris- 
tianity is  no  religion  at  all  if  it  be  not  supernatu- 
ral. And  it  leaves  room  for  extraordinary  mani- 
festations of  Divine  influence  as  well  as  for  the 
ordinary — for  the  tropical  shower  as  well  as  for  the 
gentlest  spring  rain.  Indeed,  the  history  of  Chris- 
tianity seems  to  show  that  its  greatest  visible  tri- 
umphs have  been  the  fruit  of  such  manifestations. 

There  have  been  many  revivals  of  religion,  so 
called,  since  the  days  of  Luther,  in  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic, as  well  as  in  the  Protestant  Churches,  both  in 
Europe  and  America.  The  greatest  of  these  and 
the  most  permanent,  both  in  the  duration  of  the 
excitement  and  in  its  fruits,  were  doubtless  those 
which  attended  the  preaching  ofWesley,Whltefield, 
and  Jonathan  Edwards.  These  movements  were 
preceded  by  long  periods  of  religious  apathy  and 
dullness.  If  ever  a “great  awakening”  was  need- 
ed, it  was  in  England  in  1740.  Southey  tells  us  that 
ecclesiastical  discipline  had  almost  totally  decay- 
ed, and  that  the  clergy  enjoyed  as  little  respect  as 
they  did  authority.  No  clergy  in  Europe  were  more 
remiss  in  their  labors,  less  severe  in  their  lives.  The 
literature  of  the  time  was,  as  it  always  is,  a just  cri- 
terion of  the  moral  condition  of  the  age.  The  inde- 
cent wit  of  Congreve  bad  formed  the  taste  and  evea 
the  language  of  the  men  and  women  that  controlled 
society  ; and  Dryden  declared  it  to  be  “ the  only 
prop  of  the  declining  stage/’  That  must  have  in- 
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deed  been  a low  stage  of  national  morality  which 
found  its  most  faithful  pictures  in  “Tom  Jones'* 
and  “Joseph  Andrews."  The  quiet  inculcation 
of  ordinary  morality  by  Addison,  was  thought  to 
be  a miracle  of  virtue  and  religion.  It  was  in  a 
tone  of  deep  sadness  that  Butler  wrote,  in  1736,  in 
the  Preface  to  his  sublime  “Analog)',"  that  it  had 
come  to  be  taken  for  granted  that  Christianity  was 
not  so  much  as  a subject  of  inquiry ; but  that  it  was 
now,  a^t  length,  discovered  to  be  fictitfbus ; and  that 
nothing  remained  44  but  to  set  it  up  as  a principal 
subject  of  mirth  and  ridicule,  as  it  were,  by  way 
of  reprisals  for  its  having  so  long  interrupted  the 
pleasures  of  the  world."  The  men  of  the  higher 
classes  were  generally  infidel  in  opinions  and  de- 
bauched in  morals ; the  mass  of  the  common  peo- 
ple were  sunk  in  ignorance,  vice,  and  brutality, 
to  a degree  of  which  even  heathenism  might  have 
been  ashamed.  In  the  midst  of  this  darkness  the 
Wesleyan  revival  arose;  for  thirty  years  it  con- 
tinued in  full  force  and  activity ; and  every  im- 
partial historian  confesses  that  it  changed  the  face 
of  the  English  nation.  It  taught  the  simple  creed 
of  Christendom  in  sermons,  tracts,  and  books,  and 
the  uncultivated  miners  of  Cornwall  roee  from  the 
depths  of  ignorance  to  become  a comparatively  cul- 
tivated people.  It  proclaimed  the  evangel  of  love 
as  the  true  imitation  of  Christ,  and  the  plain  pre- 
cepts of  Christian  ethics  as  the  law  of  human  con- 
duct for  every  man,  from  the  king  to  the  peasant ; 
and  the  rude  colliers  of  Kings  wood  laid  aside  their 
brutal  ways  and  savage  manners,  and  became,  from 
the  most  turbulent  the  most  quiet  and  orderly  of  the 
lower  class  of  Englishmen.  The  movement  reached 
the  Church  ofEngland  itself,  and  at  last  pervaded  the 
homes  and  corrected  the  habits  of  all  ranks  of  men. 
The  awakening  in  New  England  arose  under  sim- 
ilar circumstances,  and  though  less  vast  in  its  scale 
of  operations,  its  fruits  were  equally  beneficent  in 
its  narrower  sphere.  The  changes  of  a hundred 
years  have  not  sufficed  to  efface  the  footsteps  of  the 
great  reformation  begun,  on  both  sides  of  the  At- 
lantic, from  1735  to  1740. 

The  Protestant  Churches  of  England  and  Amer- 
ica are  now  passing  through  a similar  revival, 
marked,  however,  by  many  features  not  to  be  traced 
in  former  great  excitements.  In  this  country  es- 
pecially, the  movement  has  been  unprecedented  in 
the  apparent  spontaneity  of  the  outbreak,  burst- 
ing forth  almost  simultaneously  at  many  different 
points,  and  in  the  vast  extent  of  territory  over 
which  it  spreads.  For  a number  of  years  before,  the 
religions  life  of  the  country  had  been  apparently 
feeble,  if  not  declining.  Political  excitements  had 
diverted,  to  a large  extent,  the  energies  of  the  so- 
called  religious  community  from  Christian  activi- 
ties ; and  their  evil  effects  were  not  lessened  by 
the  fact  that  moral  questions  were  supposed  to  be 
involved  in  the  political.  The  human  mind  tol- 
erates but  one  absorbing  feeling  at  a time.  And 
while  the  activities  of  Christians  were  taken  np 
with  political  strifes,  their  zeal  in  the  immediate 
sphere  of  religion  necessarily  lay  in  abeyance. 
The  same  cause  hindered  the  progress  of  religion 
among  worldly  men ; it  was  hard,  amidst  the  din 
of  Incessant  warfare,  in  the  “storm  and  pressure" 
period  of  our  politics,  to  get  a hearing  on  spiritual 
topics  at  all.  The  political  gatherings  of  all  par- 
ties were  attended  by  eager  thousands ; while  the 
pastors  of  the  churches  had  to  lament  over  dimin- 
ished and  indifferent  congregations. 

Bat,  besides  this  occasional  disturbing  agency, 


there  has  been  another,  far  more  potent,  because 
far  more  steady  in  its  operation,  and  reaching  to 
circles  of  society  which  the  political  excitement 
has  not  penetrated.  In  no  country  are  the  means 
of  money-making  so  abundant  as  in  America,  and 
in  none  have  the  material  interests  of  mankind  ad- 
vanced more  rapidly.  The  vastness  of  our  territo- 
ry, and  its  almost  exhaustless  resources,  have  gen- 
erated a corresponding  vastness  of  conception  and 
enterprise  among  our  people.  The  great  task  of 
conquering  nature  throughout  this  continent,  and 
subduing  it  to  the  uses  of  civilized  men,  has  from 
the  beginning  imparted  to  the  national  mind  an  ex- 
traordinary energy  and  activity.  But  the  events 
of  the  last  fifteen  years — the  enlargement  of  our 
territory,  and  the  discovery  of  the  richest  and  most 
extensive  gold  fields  the  world  has  ever  known — 
have  stimulated  this  American  energy,  which  bad 
lasted  long  enough  to  become  normal,  into  an  al- 
most preternatural  intensity.  This  mental  and 
moral  exaltation  (not  to  say  insanity)  penetrated 
the  whole  mind  of  the  country,  giving  rise  to  a gen- 
eral devotion  to  purely  material  and  worldly  inter- 
ests. The  members  of  the  Church  did  not  es- 
cape the  contagion — nay,  if  the  truth  were  known, 
it  would  perhaps  be  found  that  many  of  the  clergy 
have  made  their 44  ventures"  in  Wall  Street,  in  city 
lots,  or  in  Western  acres.  We  have  been  a nation 
of  enthusiasts  in  the  pursuit  of  wealth.  But  this 
enthusiasm  is  not  conducive  to  religious  progress ; 
and  the  tone  of  feeling  in  the  Church  was  as  low, 
perhaps,  a year  ago,  as  is  at  all  consistent  with  vi- 
tality ; and  in  stead  of  making  constant  aggres- 
sions upon  the  world,  she  appeared  to  have  hard 
work  to  hold  her  own.  In  the  halcyon  days  of  pros- 
perity, from  1850  to  1858,  the  Church,  equally  with 
the  world,  was  wrapped  in  an  illusive  dream  of  ma- 
terial security  and  wealth.  In  the  apt  language  of 
the  parable  in  the  Gospel,  we  were  pulling  down  our 
barns  and  building  greater ; as  individuals  and  as 
a people  we  were  saying,  “ Soul,  take  thine  ease; 
thou  hast  much  goods  laid  np  for  many  years.” 

But  the  vail  was  hastily  torn  away ; the  illusion 
was  rudely  and  suddenly  dispelled.  The  com- 
mercial revulsion  of  1857  astonished  our  people — 
with  the  exception  of  a few  sagacious  minds,  whose 
warnings  fell  unheeded  upon  preoccupied  ears — as 
though  it  were  a miracle.  The  shock  was  so  sud- 
den as  almost  to  dethrone  the  national  reason  ; the 
leaders  of  finance  groped  in  the  mist  equally  with 
the  humblest  laborer  discharged  from  employment ; 
no  man  could  trust  his  fellow.  Tho  preceding 
unnatural  exaltation  was  followed  by  an  equally 
unnatural  depression.  Fictitious  reputations  of 
wealth  collapsed  at  once ; men  who  supposed  them- 
selves capitalists  found  their  fancied  fortunes  van- 
ishing like  mist ; even  some  solid  estates  were 
shattered  in  the  general  confusion.  Families  ac- 
customed to  luxury  were  brought  to  rigid  econo- 
my ; and  toiling  thousands,  wont  to  live  in  com- 
fort, were  made  to  stand  face  to  face  with  want. 
Not  only  were  baseless  schemes  of  cupidity  sudden- 
ly broken  up,  but  the  legitimate  pursuits  of  trade  and 
industry  were  every  where  arrested.  The  first  re- 
sult was  stupor  ; then  there  was  a brief  period  of 
mental  and  moral  stagnation.  But  the  natural 
elasticity  of  the  American  mind  soon  showed  itself. 
The  first  symptoms  of  moral  reaction  appeared  in 
acts  of  charity ; in  this  city,  and  throughout  the 
country,  even  liefore  the  great  question  of  restoring 
trade  and  confidence,  wfrs  put  the  question,  How 
shall  the  poor  l»e  kept  from  starving?  It  was  a 
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sign  of  moral  soundness ; the  years  of  worldliness 
and  selfishness  had  not  sufficed  totally  to  corrupt 
the  groat  heart  of  the  nation.  In  a few  weeks  other 
signs  appeared.  Gradually,  and  without  any  spe- 
cial means  of  the  so-called  revivalism , the  churches 
were  filled  up  with  worshipers.  Men  began  to  be- 
think themselves  that,  after  all,  the  spiritual  nature 
is  above  the  animal ; that  religion  is  the  highest  of 
all  topics — higher  than  politics,  higher  than  worldly 
progress,  higher  than  wealth.  The  first  marked  in- 
dication that  a great  revival  was  dawning  upon  this 
city  was  significant.  1 1 was  announced  that  a meet- 
ing for  daily  prayer,  intended  chiefly  for  merchants, 
would  be  held  in  a church  still  standing  in  one  of  the 
narrow  streets  “down  town,”  long  since  given  up 
to  trade.  It  was  a bold  step  thus  to  inaugurate  a 
daily  service  of  God  in  the  very  haunt  of  Com- 
merce, where  Mammon  had  been  enthroned  and 
worshiped.  Yet  the  merchant  stopped  on  his  way 
to  'Change  ; the  clerk  dropped  his  pen  for  an  hour ; 
the  drayman  stopped  his  horse  at  the  church-door ; 
and  the  place  of  prayer  was  soon  too  small  for  the 
throngs  who  sought  its  solaces  and  its  aids  to  pen- 
itence. Other  churches  were  opened ; these  too, 
were  soon  filled ; an  abandoned  theatre  was  open- 
ed and  thronged  ; and,  for  weeks  together,  at  least 
twenty  large  assemblies  were  gathered  daily  in 
this  city  for  religious  worship. 

A marked  peculiarity  of  these  meetings,  from  the 
beginning,  has  been  the  absence  of  the  purely  eccle- 
siastical element.  Many  of  them  have  been  con- 
ducted entirely  by  laymen  ; and  the  exercises  have 
consisted  simply  in  singing  and  prayer,  in  brief  nar- 
ratives, and  earnest  exhortations — delivered,  not  in 
a professional  way,  but  with  the  simple  directness 
of  a ncwlv-excited  human  sympathy,  making  men 
willing  to  talk  and  to  listen  to  each  other  about  their 
highest  spiritual  interests.  Men  of  all  religious 
sects  have  participated  in  these  meetings  on  the 
common  footing  of  faith  and  love  ; the  sectarian 
element  has  been  lost  and  absorbed  in  the  Chris- 
tian. We  do  not  regard  the  division  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church  into  various  bodies  as  an  unmitigated 
evil ; those  who  deny  the  existence  of  Christianity 
because  of  the  diversity  of  sects  might  as  well  deny 
the  existence  of  humanity  because  of  the  diversity 
of  nations.  Menzel  remarks  that,  if  religion  is  to 
act  on  men,  it  must  be  remembered  that  men  re- 
ciprocally exert  an  influence  on  religion.  As  the 
pure  white  light,  when  absorbed  by  earthly  objects, 
is  refracted  in  many  colors,  so  the  religious  ele- 
ment, entirely  simple  in  itself,  takes  many  varie- 
ties of  form  in  its  diffusion  among  men.  But  the 
Divine  idea  pervades,  in  a greater  or  less  degree, 
all  the  manifold  forms  of  Christian  life  and  wor- 
ship. In  the  Christ  whom  they  all  recognize,  true 
believers  are  one.  But,  every  advancing  move- 
ment in  the  history  of  the  race,  every  discovery  in 
science,  every  triumph  over  nature,  every  new  in- 
strument and  product  of  civilization,  tends  to  bring 
mankind  together,  to  break  down  the  barriers  that 
separate  kingdoms  and  races,  and  to  elevate  the 
human  element  above  the  national ; so  every  out- 
ward manifestation  of  the  essential  Christian  uni- 
ty which  subsists  among  the  varied  organizations 
that  make  up  the  Church  on  earth  is  to  be  wel- 
comed as  a harbinger  of  the  coming  time  when 
all  these  distinctions  shall  give  way  before  the  per- 
vading and  assimilating  power  of  the  common 
Christianity.  Such  an  illustration  the  existing  re- 
vival has  afforded  in  the  co-operative  labors  of 
clergy  and  people  of  nearly  all  the  Protestant 


Churches  in  the  great  work  of  awakening  the  pub- 
lic conscience,  and  of  teaching  the  newly-roused 
intellect  of  the  careless  masses  the  lessons  of  a 
simple  faith  and  of  a pure  life. 

But  the  “ Union  Meetings”  have  formed  only  a 
gm all  part  of  the  assemblies  for  religious  purposes 
which  have  been  held,  in  addition  to  tl>e  ordinary 
occasions  of  worship,  for  the  lost  three  months  in 
this  city,  and  indeed  throughout  the  country,  from 
Maine  to  California.  The  pastors  of  most  of  the 
churches  have  generally  entered  into  the  spirit  of 
the  movement;  the  preaching  has  been  earnest, 
practical,  and  affectionate ; and  the  number  of 
services  has  been  greatly  increased,  many  church- 
es, in  fact,  having  been  open  even'  day  or  every 
night  for  weeks  and  months  together.  Even  those 
classes  of  religionists  that  do  not  sympathize  with 
the  revival,  as  such,  have  felt  its  influence  indi- 
rectly ; the  Roman  Catholic  churches  have  had 
fuller  and  more  devout  audiences  than  usual  at  the 
solemnities  of  Lent  and  Passion  Week ; and  that 
part  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  which 
adheres  most  strictly  to  what  it  holds  to  be  the 
u ancient  landmarks,”  has  found  the  number  of  at- 
tendants at  daily  prayers  insensibly  growing  from 
a handful  to  a large  congregation.  But  among  the 
other  sects  generally  — Presbyterians,  Methodists, 
Baptists,  Congregationalists,  Dutch  Reformed, 
etc. — the  revival  has  been  acknowledged  as  a Di- 
vine manifestation,  and  all  legitimate  means  have 
been  employed  to  turn  the  visitation  to  the  best 
account.  All  former  revivals  among  the  so-called 
Evangelical  sects  have  been  characterized  by  great- 
er or  less  excitements,  both  mental  and  physicaL 
Impulses,  frights,  and  visions  figure  largely  among 
their  mental  phenomena;  lcapings,  contortions, 
and  muscular  motions  of  all  kinds,  voluntary  and 
involuntary,  among  the  physical.  Whitefield’s 
meetings  at  Cambuslang  continued  sometimes  un- 
til two  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  under  his  fiety 
eloquence  multitudes  would  “ shake  like  a reed.” 
Many  would  fall  to  the  earth  as  if  dead ; and  the 
meetings  would  close  amidst  cries,  swoons,  and 
transports.  To  use  his  own  language,  the  people 
would  be  44  borne  away  like  soldiers  wounded  and 
carried  off  a field  of  battle.”  The  same  phenom- 
ena attended  Wesley’s  preaching,  in  many  cases; 
and  they  appeared,  as  well,  among  the  cool-head- 
ed New  Englanders,  under  the  labors  of  Jonathan 
Edwards  and  his  coadjutors.  At  a later  period, 
especially  in  the  Western  States,  the  excitement 
of  great  awakenings  showed  even  stronger  physic- 
al manifestations.  The  accounts  handed  down  to 
us  of  the  “jerks,”  as  one  of  the  strangest  and  most 
prevalent  of  these  phenomena  was  called,  read  al- 
most like  the  medical  report  of  an  epidemic  epilep- 
sy. But  no  such  indications  have  appeared,  in  any 
quarter  of  the  country,  during  the  present  relig- 
ious movement.  The  sermons,  pra}*ers,  and  ex- 
hortations have  been  earnest,  indeed,  but  calm  and 
solver ; there  have  been  convictions  by  the  thou- 
sand, but  no  convulsions  ; and  men  have  seemed  to 
turn  their  thoughts  to  religion  more  under  the  im- 
pulse of  ncwl)'-awakened  love  than  of  sudden 
alarm.  When  it  is  remembered  that  the  territorial 
extent  of  the  awakening  is  far  greater  than  that  of 
any  that  has  preceded  it,  and  that  the  number  of 
converts  is  also  vastly  beyond  any  former  record, 
this  singular  absence  of  extravagance  and  of  phys- 
ical excitement  appears  still  more  remarkable. 

Still  it  can  not  be  supposed  that  a great  and  gen- 
eral agitation  like  this  should  go  on  without  its  pc- 
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culi&r  dangers.  “ The  human  mind/’  says  Luther, 
“ is  like  a beggar  on  horseback ; set  him  up  on  one 
side,  and  he  falls  off  on  the  other.”  In  religious 
movements,  as  in  all  others,  there  are  limits  which 
can  not  be  transcended  without  fearful  peril : 

44 Eat  modus  in  rebus;  sunt  certi  denique  fines 
Quos  ultra  citraque  nequit  consistere  rectum.” 

One  of  the  first  dangers  to  be  apprehended  is  the 
rise  of  enthusiasm  to  the  surface.  Isaac  Taylor 
remarks  that,  “ unless  a perpetual  miracle  were  to 
Intercept  the  natural  operation  of  common  causes, 
religion,  not  less  than  philosophy  and  poetry,  will 
draw  enthusiasts  within  its  precincts.”  It  is  the 
infirmity  of  weak  and  ill-regulated  minds  to  yield 
themselves  entirely  to  the  prevalent  passion ; it  is 
equally  the  fault  of  such  minds  to  forget  that  their 
proper  place  is  a subordinate  one.  The  history  of 
Christianity  is  full  of  examples.  The  churches 
founded  by  St.  Paul  were  infested,  within  a few 
years  from  their  origin,  with  enthusiastic,  fanatic- 
al, and  turbulent  spirits.  The  Lutheran  Reform- 
ation opened  the  way  for  Antinomians  and  illumi- 
nati , deceivers  and  deceived.  And  so,  in  every 
great  Revival  in  later  Protestant  history,  enthusi- 
asm has  followed  in  the  track  of  zeal.  The  thing 
itself  is,  perhaps,  unavoidable ; but  it  ma}*  be  kept 
within  bounds,  and  rendered  comparatively  harm- 
less, if  its  first  manifestations  be  checked  by  the 
leaders  in  the  religious  movement.  But  there  is 
a peril  of  another  sort  to  which  those  leaders  them- 
selves are  liable.  It  is  that  of  substituting  ma- 
chinery for  faith,  and  engineering  for  earnestness, 
when  the  excitement  of  the  public  mind  begins  tb 
flag.  On  this  rock  many  former  awakenings  have 
split  in  spite  of  good  promise  at  the  first.  The 
temptation  will  be  great ; but  the  very  character 
of  the  means  and  manifestations  of  the  present  Re- 
vival will  make  it  less  than  in  former  ones.  The 
ambition  to  number  many  converts  is  also  one  of 
the  besetting  vices  of  religious  leaders,  and  it  often 
conduces  to  spurious  forms  of  religious  life,  and  to 
professions  without  practice.  Transient  and  spas- 
modic feelings  are  apt,  in  the  haste  with  which 
multitudes  of  individual  cases  must  be  treated,  to 
be  mistaken  for  a real  moral  change.  But  feeling 
is  not  faith ; impulses  are  not  principles.  To  chant 
the  De  Piv/undis , even  with  a genuine  emotion  for 
the  time,  is  one  thing ; to  lead  a new  life  is  quite 
another.  The  true  test  of  all  professedly  spiritual 
movements,  and  the  only  one  by  which  the  outer 
world  will  ever  judge,  is  the  ethical  one.  It  is 
Christ’s  own  criterion,  also,  that  his  disciples  are 
to  be  known  by  their  fruits. 

It  is  in  the  power  of  the  Christian  Churches  and 
pastors  to  guard  against  these  evils  to  a great  de- 
gree, and  it  is  one  of  their  most  important  duties 
at  the  present  crisis  to  do  so.  It  must  not  only 
be  their  object  to  awaken  the  religious  affections 
of  the  multitudes  that  throng  to  them  for  guidance, 
but  to  build  up  their  minds  on  a solid  basis  of  re- 
ligious instruction,  and  to  inculcate  earnestly  and 
perseveringly  the  great  precepts  of  the  Christian 
law.  Under  the  labors  of  Richard  Baxter  the  rab- 
ble of  Kidderminster  were  changed  in  a few  years 
into  one  of  the  most  decorous  and  virtuous  com- 
munities in  England ; but  he  put  books  into  every 
house,  and  made  every  family  a school  of  moral 
discipline.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that,  in  the  present 
comparatively  advanced  state  of  general  culture, 
and  with  the  great  number  of  earnest  and  educated 
men  that  now  adorn  the  ranks  of  the  American 
clergy,  the  final  results  of  the  present  great  awaken- 


ing will  far  transcend  those  of  the  movements  of 
former  times ; and  that  the  Revival  of  1858  will  as 
far  exceed  those  of  1740  in  the  permanency  of  its 
fruits  as  it  has  done  thus  far  in  the  simplicity  of 
its  means  and  the  moderation  of  its  manifestations. 


(EMtor'fl  fell  (fjjflir. 

“ fTlHE  time  of  the  singing  of  birds  is  come,  and 

JL  the  voice  of  the  turtle  is  heard  in  the  land.” 
The  jubilant  description  of  spring,  in  the  Song  of 
Solomon,  is  still  unequaled.  Among  all  the  poets 
none  have  sung  a sweeter  strain.  In  all  literature 
there  is  nothing  more  buoyant  and  festive,  of  a 
richer  spring  hue,  of  a livelier  spring  impulse,  than 
the  words  which  are  preserved  to  us  in  such  a won- 
derful translation. 

It  is  this  very  singing  of  birds  which  is  the  full 
and  final  certificate  of  the  spring’s  arrival.  The 
song  of  the  first  blue-bird  pierces  the  heart  of  the 
winter.  It  may  bluster  and  wail,  even  freeze  and 
scatter  snow,  after  it  is  heard,  but  such  frenzies 
are  but  dying  agonies.  Children  know  that  but- 
tercups and  anemones  are  coining ; and  they  even 
push  away  the  snow  to  find,  under  dead  leaves, 
as  among  graves,  the  resurrection  of  the  earth  in 
the  trailing  arbutus. 

People  must  live  in  the  country  to  tell  the  year 
by  flowers.  Birds  change  more  slowly,  but  al- 
most every  month  is  marked  in  the  calendar  by  its 
peculiar  blossoms.  A shrewd  boy  knows  where  to 
find  the  white  violets,  and  where  the  blue ; where 
the  rhodora  and  the  azalia  bloom ; in  what  rocky 
clefts  the  white  mountain-laurel  spreads  its  pure 
urns  for  midnight  dew,  and  in  what  pastures  the 
purple  smaller  laurel  — sheepsbane  — grows.  He 
knows  the  precious  swamp  in  which  the  rare  and 
delicate  arethusa  shrinks  and  hides ; along  what 
winding,  bowery  stream  the  cardinal-flowers  stand 
in  gorgeous  state;  and  in  what  shades  the  regal 
orchis  holds  its  splendid  court.  The  woods  and 
fields,  the  water-courses  and  rocks,  are  his  well- 
known  domain  — his  New  World  reeking  with 
treasures  that  wait  for  him.  The  broad,  green, 
leafy  landscape  is  his  Hispaniola,  which  he  has 
discovered  and  explored,  and  the  floral  gold  and 
gems  are  his  by  right  of  knowledge  and  of  skill. 

All  the  poets  who  sing  well  of  flowers  have  se- 
cured a long  hearing.  The  very  names  of  flowers 
give  a spice  and  fragrance  to  the  lines.  They 
“smell  sweet  and  blossom  in  the  dust”  even  of 
old  literature  and  almost  forgotten  songs.  In  all 
books  they  are  the  types  and  symbols  of  loveliness, 
innocence,  and  freshness,  of  unquestioned  and  un- 
questioning beauty — “Behold  the  flowers  of  the 
field,  they  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin  but  also 
when  mentioned  alone  and  unapplied,  they  have 
an  independent  elegance  and  character,  as  gold  is 
valuable  not  only  when  it  is  wrought  into  exqui- 
site cups,  and  vases,  and  coin,  but  when  it  stands 
alone  and  unworked  in  the  lump. 

But  whether  they  wrought  flowers  into  symbols 
or  simply  used  them  as  natural  ornaments  of  their 
verses  from  the  love  they  bore  them,  and  from  the 
instinctive  perception  of  the  harmony  of  flowers 
and  poetry,  the  greatest  of  the  English  poets — that 
is  to  say,  the  greatest  of  our  poets — have  shown 
the  profoundest  appreciation  of  the  sweet  world  of 
flowers.  The  same  sympathy  with  natural  char- 
acteristics gives  so  much  force  and  picturesqueness 
to  Homer.  Flowers  are  not  especially  mentioned 
by  him ; but  the  spirit  of  perfect  confidence  in  the 
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simple  truth  of  description,  as  being  the  most  po- 
etic, is  precisely  that  of  our  poets  in  speaking  of 
flowers. 

Homer,  like  Ant® us,  perpetually  and  literally 
touches  the  earth  to  strengthen  himself!  His  epi- 
thets, in  the  catalogue  of  ships,  in  the  Iliad,  have 
a simple,  descriptive  beauty,  which  is  not  surpass- 
ed by  the  Song  of  Solomon.  The  epithets  are  so 
chosen  that  the  traveler  in  Greece  to-day  would 
not  fail,  flrst  of  all,  upon  reaching  some  Homeric 
site,  to  recall  the  adjective  Homer  had  bestowed 
upon  it,  and  seek  to  And  it  still  justified. 

Listen  to  a few  of  them : “ Rocky  Aulis,  hilly 
Etconus,  and  the  ample  plain  of  Mycalessus ; the 
well-built  city  Medeon,  and  Thisbe,  abounding  in 
doves ; grassy  Haliartus  and  grape-clustered  Arne ; 
wealthy  Corinth,  vine -planted  Epidaurus,  and 
pleasant  Arethyrea  ; great  Lacedemon,  full  of 
clefts,  and  dove-abounding  Messa;  Arcadia,  un- 
der the  breezy  mountain  of  Cyllene,  sheep-abound- 
ing Orchomenus,  and  wind-swept  Enlspe ; leaf- 
quivering Neritos  and  flower}'  Pyrrhasus,  Iton, 
the  mother  of  sheep,  maritime  Antion  and  grassy 
Ptelon.” 

So,  also,  in  all  Greek  poetry,  whatever  concerns 
Demeter,  or  Ceres,  and  the  mythology  of  woods 
and  waters,  has  a peculiar  charm.  But  there  is 
little  trace  of  the  particular  fondness  for  floorers 
themselves  which  marks  the  modern  poetry,  while 
there  is  a flowery  flavor  in  the  verse  itself.  In  the 
Greeks,  however,  the  descriptions  of  nature  are  all 
subsidiary,  as  Humboldt  observes,  to  the  events; 
which  is  the  natural  aspect  of  the  works  of  a young 
genius.  The  Greek  was  a splendid  boy ; and  while 
the  boy  knows  where  the  flowers  are  he  has  not 
that  sentimental,  symbolical  fondness  for  them 
which  he  will  have  later,  when  he  falls  in  love, 
and,  unable  to  screw  out  a sonnet  while  he  sits  at 
home,  he  steps  into  the  meadow  and  finds  poems 
ready,  on  every  side,  for  the  gathering.  The  Per- 
sians press  their  own  sentiments  into  the  mouths 
of  flowers,  and  arrange  nosegays  grammatically. 
But  the  wise  boy  will  trust  the  natural  language 
of  the  flowers.  A moss-rose  bud  can  not  mean  44 1 
hate  you nor  a velvet-petaled  pansy,  44  You  are 
proud.”  A wax-flower  must  needs  say  44  How  cold 
you  are  !**  and  a dahlia,  44  You  are  only  stiff  and 
splendid.” 

In  the  Hebrew  religious  writings  there  are  fre- 
quent traces  of  a more  modern  spirit  in  the  feeling 
for  flowers  and  nature  at  large,  and  Humboldt 
quotes  from  various  Christian  fathers  who  cher- 
ished a kind  of  fondness  for  them.  In  truth,  one 
wonders  that  the  little  tale  of  Picciola  was  not  the 
story  of  every  one  of  those  old  solemn  recluses. 
Some  chance  plant  or  blade  of  grass  in  the  desert 
must  have  been  painfhlly  dear  to  those  solitary 
ascetics.  All  human  friendliness  forsworn,  how 
easy  to  imagine  that  some  humble  flower  grew  in 
the  warm  and  desolate  clefts  of  those  rocky  hearts, 
twined  around  them  in  tender,  tremulous  tendrils, 
and  steeped  them  in  faint  sweetness,  the  perfume 
of  hope  and  memory ! 

The  rose  blooms  all  through  Persian  poetry,  but 
it  is  almost  always  a symbol.  Sometimes  in  Haflz 
it  is  loved  and  sung  for  its  own  sweet  sake.  But 
the  Persian  verse  has  a mystic  character,  which  is 
totally  incompatible  with  the  simple,  natural  love 
and  praise  of  flowers  themselves.  In  the  Latin, 
there  is  even  less  of  this  feeling  than  in  the  Greek 
poetry ; nor,  until  the  troubadours  and  minnesing- 
ers began  chanting  in  the  twilight  of  modern  times, 


| and  the 44  morning  star*’  of  English  literature  arose, 
is  there  poetry  which  expresses  the  love  of  the  flow- 
er for  itself,  and  not  as  a type  or  an  adjunct.  In 
that  reviving  morning  hour  of  literature  and  the 
world  the  birds  and  flowers  burst  together  into 
happy  chorus.  44  The  rosy-fingered  mom”  began 
to  yield  to  a simpler  tone.  What  an  entirely  fresh 
and  exquisite  strain  in  literature  is  the  Saxon  Song 
of  Summer— one  of  the  earliest  fragments  in  our 
literary  history : 

14  Sommer  is  a coming  in, 

Loud  sing.  Cuckoo; 

Groweth  teed  and  bloweth  mead, 

And  springe th  the  wood  new; 

Sing  Cuckoo,  Cuckoo. 

“Ewe  bleateth  after  lamb; 

Loweth  calf  after  cow ; 

Bullock  starteth,  buck  departeth; 

Merry  sing.  Cuckoo: 

Cuckoo,  Cuckoo; 

Well  singeth  the  Cuckoo — 

Bing  ever,  stop  never, 

Cuckoo,  Cuckoo; 

Sing,  Cuckoo!** 

That  was  in  1250 : and  how  very  like  it  is  to 
Shakespeare ! how  it  rings  and  leaps  like  the  little 
[ songs  in  Shakespeare ! Thus,  at  the  end  of  Love's 
Labor’s  Lost,  how  similar  the  spirit  of  the  song 
is  to  that  of  the  Saxon  one ! 

| 44  When  daisies  pled  and  violets  blue. 

And  lady-smocks,  all  silver-white. 

And  cuckoo-buds  of  yellow  hue 
Do  paint  the  meadows  with  delight; 

Tbs  cuckoo,  then,  on  every  tree. 

Mocks  married  men,  for  thus  sings  he: 

Cuckoo ! 

Cuckoo ! Cuckoo !— O word  of  fear, 

Unpleaslng  to  a married  car! 

44When  shepherds  pipe  on  oaten  straws. 

And  merry  larks  are  plowmen's  clocks; 

When  turtles  tread,  and  rooks,  and  daws, 

And  maidens  bleach  their  summer  smocks; 

The  cuckoo  then,  on  every  tree. 

Mocks  married  men,  for  thus  sings  he: 

Cuckoo ! 

Cuckoo!  Cuckoo  1—0  word  of  fear, 

Unpleaslng  to  a married  ear!'* 

The  pure  objectivity  of  these  songs,  the  delight 
in  the  mere  mention  of  the  objects,  and  the  simple 
assurance  that  the  suggestion  is  enough,  are  won- 
derfully similar.  Shakespeare,  indeed,  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  after  the  Saxon  song,  goes  a 
step  beyond  the  older  poet  in  a sly  insinuation. 
But  this  is  strictly  within  the  plain,  frank  scope 
of  the  whole  song.  Wordsworth,  again,  two  hun- 
dred years  later  than  Shakespeare,  and  more  than 
five  hundred  after  the  Saxon,  sings  the  “Cuckoo" 
in  an  entirely  different  strain.  The  bird,  to  the 
modern  poet,  is  not  welcome  as  the  harbinger  of 
summer  only ; but  his  coming  and  his  song  have 
a spiritual  relation  to  the  life  and  thought  of  the 
poet,  and  the  poem  Is  not  a burst  of  simple  delight 
like  the  Saxon  song,  nor  a colored  melody  of  char- 
acteristic observation  and  rollicking  innuendo  like 
Shakespeare’s,  but  it  is  a strain  of  solemn  thought- 
fulness, of  yearning  regret  and  tender  longing : 

44 O blithe  new-comer!  I have  heard, 

I hear  thee,  and  rejoice. 

O Cuckoo!  shall  I call  thee  bird. 

Or  but  a wandering  voice  f 

44  While  I am  lying  on  the  grass, 

' Thy  two-fold  shoot  I hear ; 

From  hill  to  hill  it  seems  to  pass. 

At  once  far  off  and  near. 
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“ Though  babbling  only  to  the  Tele, 

Of  Bonehlne  end  of  flowers. 

Thou  bringeat  unto  me  e tele 
Of  visionary  hours. 

“Thrice  welcome,  darling  of  the  spring! 

Even  yet  thou  art  to  me 
No  bird,  but  an  invisible  thing— 

A voice,  a mystery: 

“ The  same  whom  in  my  school-boy  days 
I listened  to:  that  cry 
Which  made  me  look  a thousand  ways 
In  bush,  and  tree,  and  sky. 

“To  seek  thee  did  I often  rove 

Through  woods  and  on  the  green; 

And  thou  wert  still  a hope,  a love— 

Still  longed  for,  never  seen. 

“And  I can  listen  to  thee  yet; 

Can  lie  upon  the  plain. 

And  listen  till  1 do  beget 
That  golden  time  again. 

“ O blessed  bird ! the  earth  we  peoe 
Again  appears  to  be 
An  unsubstantial  faery  place 
That  Is  fit  home  for  thee!” 

In  this  poem— one  of  the  most  melodious  and 
complete  of  Wordsworth's — there  is  quite  as  much 
of  the  poet  as  of  the  bird.  It  expresses  not  only 
the  delight  in  the  cuckoo’s  coming  and  singing  of 
the  earlier  song,  not  only  the  observation  of  Shakes- 
peare, but  also  the  relation  of  the  bird  to  himself 
and  his  experience.  In  this,  again,  the  modem 
poet  differs  from  the  minnesingers  who  sang  the 
daisy  and  the  lily:  la  douce  Marguerite  and  the 
flower  of  light , as  well  as  from  Chaucer,  Spenser, 
and  Herrick.  But  the  Middle-Age  poets  sang 
chiefly  of  love,  or,  more  truly  speaking,  licentious- 
ness, and  war.  Even  the  celebrated  Romance  of 
the  Rose  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  flower ; the  rose 
only  symbolizes  the  reward  of  love.  Among  the 
English  poets  no  one  has  a simpler  delight  in  flow- 
ers for  their  own  sake  than  Herrick.  His  welcome 
to  the  violets  is  as  perfect  as  they : 

“Welcome,  maids  of  honor  1 
You  do  bring 
. In  the  spring. 

And  wait  upon  her. 

“ She  has  virgins  many. 

Fresh  and  fair; 

Yet  you  are 
More  sweet  than  any. 

M Ye  are  maiden  posies, 

And  so  grac'd 
To  bo  plac'd 
'Fore  damaak  rosea 

“Yet,  though  thus  respected, 

By-and-by 
Ye  do  lie, 

Poor  glrla,  neglected  1" 

So  In  the  poem  41  To  Meadows"  there  is  the  same 
human  feeling,  as  if  all  things  that  lived  shared  the 
same  conscious,  sympathetic  life : 

“Ye  have  been  fresh  and  green; 

Ye  have  been  filled  with  flowers; 

And  ye  the  walks  have  been 
Where  maids  have  spent  their  hours. 

“ Like  un thrifts,  having  spent 
Your  stock,  and  needy  grown. 

You're  left  here  to  lament 
Your  poor  estates  alone." 

The  most  exquisite  assumption  of  flowers  into 
the  realm  of  human  sympathy  is  Herrick’s  poem 
u To  Primroses  filled  with  morning  dew."  Burns's 
“Mountain  Daisy,"  although  so  tender  and  pei^ 


sonal,  becomes  his  own  sigh  before  it  is  ended. 
In  Wordsworth’s  various  poems  to  the  same  flow- 
er, except  in  the  beautiful  epitaph  upon  his  broth- 
er, there  is  too  much  of  the  poet.  But  in  all 
English  poetry,  except  the  dreary  Augnstan  age 
(dreary  for  poetry),  when  the  Muse  vailed  her  face 
to  let  Prose  triumph,  both  in  rhyme  and  out,  there 
is  a personal  and  particular  tenderness  for  flowers, 
which  is  peculiar  to  it,  and  entirely  unrivaled  ex- 
cept in  some  modern  German  poets. 

How  we  have  chatted  on  about  them ! But  is 
it  not  May-day  ? Are  we  not  thinking  of  May- 
poles  upon  English  greens,  garlanded  with  flowers 
and  dances,  with  happy  hearts  and  Bmiling  faces  ? 

You  think  it  was  not  so,  and  that  there  is  a vast 
deal  of  humbug  about  this  May -day  business? 
You  have  never  known  any  thing  so  very  lovely  in 
the  day  ? It  is  always  damp  and  dismal,  and  as- 
sociated with  broken  furniture  ? 

Well,  now,  do  you  suppose  that  the  song  of  a 
cuckoo  is  so  very  sweet  ? Is  it  as  charming  in  the 
fields  as  in  the  poets  ? And  what  are  such  poets 
as  Time  and  Distance  ? The  May-pole  was,  as 
you  truly  suggest,  only  a piece  of  wood ; the  flow- 
ers were  dandelions  and  other  coarse  field-ware,  if 
not  positive  paper ; the  country  lasses  were  great, 
blowsy,  frowsy,  thumping,  dumpling,  red-cheeked 
and  beet-fisted  dairy-maids ; the  swains  were  mon- 
strous, clodhopping,  clumsy,  stupid,  ignorant,  grin- 
ning, and  sensual  plow-boys ; they  got  drunk,  and 
quarreled,  and  broke  each  other’s  heads,  and  the 
dancing  of  such  nymphs  and  swains  must  have 
been  surprising  to  behold.  You  are  firmly  pen 
suaded  that,  when  a pretty  Zerlina  in  coquettish 
petticoats,  very  short  and  very  much  bedecked  with 
ribbons  and  the  choicest  muslin  flowers,  with  her 
hair  carefully  dressed  by  a fashionable  barber,  and 
with  the  darl ingest  little  ankle  and  the  dearest  lit- 
tle foot,  ckaussie  a ravir  (dressed  to  kill),  runs  art- 
lessly upon  the  stage,  holding  Maettto  bv  the  hand, 
for  all  the  world  like  the  innocent  babes  in  the 
wood — Masetto  himself  being  a youth  of  unexcep- 
tionable legs  and  profuse  whiskers,  and  a mustache 
like  Conrad  the  Corsair,  dad  in  a suit  of  velvet, 
with  crimson  trimmings  and  fluttering  ribbons  at 
his  knees — you  are  persuaded  that  these  figures  are 
very  unlike  the  lads  and  lasses  of  the  olden  time 
dancing  about  the  May-pole  when  Time  was  new 
and  the  world  was  young,  and  the  trail  of  the  gold- 
en age  yet  lay  lovely  upon  the  earth. 

Don’t  be  sarcastic.  You  think  them  louts  and 
clouts,  and  blundering  bumpkins,  although  poets 
and  other  twaddlers  do  blow  snch  silver  trumpets 
about  them. 

But  do  you  not  see  that  Time  and  Distance  cre- 
ate the  same  illusion  that  the  stage  does  ? There 
were  scurvy  fellows  enough  with  Leonidas,  you  may 
be  sure  — fellows  who  had  told  lies,  and  could  not 
read  nor  write,  and  helped  ostracize  better  men 
than  themselves.  But  for  all  that,  history  and  po- 
etry and  the  human  heart  have  decided  that  Leon- 
idas stood  through  a summer  day  with  three  hun- 
dred heroes  at  Thermopylae.  You  can’t  hold  a cor- 
oner’s inquest  and  call  witnesses  to  prove  how  they 
beat  their  wives.  Your  questions,  your  doubts, 
your  suspicions,  your  "great  humbugs,"  are  all 
outlawed.  Judgment  is  entered  in  their  favor — 
and  they  are  good,  brave,  generous  men  forever. 

So  with  May-day  and  the  May-pole,  and  the  peas- 
ants and  the  dances.  They  are  traditional  and  po- 
etic now,  and  it  is  too  late  to  apply  the  humbug 
theory.  Spite  of  your  own  skepticism,  what  a 
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lovely  picture  lies  in  your  imagination  of  the  old 
English  revels  of  the  May ! They  belong  to  the 
rural  world  — to  fields,  and  groves,  and  village 
greens.  They  belong  to  Arcadv — to  the  world  of  j 
blithe  lovers  and  of  blooming  maids.  They  are 
like  Claude’s  pictures;  for  the  landscape  is  poetic 
and  all  the  scene  a festival.  It  is  not  a work-day 
world,  but  a play-day.  The  birds  are  singing,  the 
flowers  are  blooming,  the  cattle  are  lowing,  the 
clogs  are  barking,  the  trees  are  blossoming,  the 
brooks  are  gurgling,  the  rivers  are  flowing,  the 
leaves  are  twinkling,  the  lakes  are  gleaming,  the 
sun  is  shining,  the  clouds  are  flying.  It  is  a world 
of  happy  innocence,  and  levity,  and  joy.  It  is 
May — the  bud  of  summer,  the  spring  of  hope,  the 
blush  of  beauty ; it  is  May  that  sheds  a softer  hue 
upon  memories  always  fresh  and  tender  ; May,  the 
magician,  who  waves  her  wand,  and  the  flowers  ap- 
pear— who  calls,  and  the  south  wind  answers ; it  is 
May  who  beckons  the  summer  and  rocks  the  birds 
in  leafy  trees,  and,  when  the  whole  world  is  quick- 
ened, and  kindled,  and  adorned,  .wraps  herself  in 
roses,  and  smiles  away  her  life  in  the  lush  lap  of 
June,  while  the  flowers  sing  softly  as  she  dies: 

“Who  shall  say  that  flowers 
Dress  not  heaven’s  own  bowers? 

Who  its  love,  without  us,  can  fancy — or  sweet  floor? 
Who  shall  ever  dare 
To  say  we  sprang  not  there. 

And  came  not  down  that  Love  might  bring  one  piece 
of  heaven  the  more  ? 

Oh,  pray  believe  that  angels 
From  those  blue  dominions 
Brought  us  in  their  white  laps  down,  'twixt  their  gold- 
en pinions.” 

Looking  back  from  this  May-day  over  the  year, 
what  changes  and  chances  — what  good  and  ill 
fortune  — shall  we  not  see  ! Life  is,  doubtless, 
always  about  the  same.  Birth  and  death,  and  joy 
and  sorrow,  the  birds  in  spring  and  the  blight  in 
winter,  are  the  substance  of  every  year’s  tale.  But 
sometimes  there  is  a prominence  given  to  these 
events ; sometimes  among  the  dead  there  is  a great 
man  or  woman  ; sometimes  among  the  living  there 
is  a poet  or  a hero ; sometimes,  among  all  the  con- 
stant victories  and  defeats  that  go  on  daily  in  ev- 
ery circle  and  in  every”  individual  experience,  there 
is  some  Marathon  or  Waterloo  — some  Saragossa 
or  Bunker  Hill,  which  rivets  peculiar  attention; 
sometimes,  amidst  the  ceaseless  ravages  of  disease, 
there  is  some  desolating  pestilence— amidst  gener- 
al prosperity,  a signal  good-fortune— or,  amidst  the 
incessant  fluctuations  of  trade,  there  is  a universal 
disaster. 

During  the  last  year,  for  instance,  the  Indian 
war  of  England,  the  more  degrading  despotism  in 
France,  and  the  universal  panic  in  the  world  of 
trade,  with  our  own  intense  interest  in  political  af- 
fairs and  the  great  revival,  are  subjects  that  will 
always  occupy  thrilling  pages  of  history. 

The  most  natural  fruit  of  all  the  financial  excite- 
ment was  the  revival.  When  men  who  have  been 
slipping  along  a smooth  and  swift  current,  getting 
all  they  wished — finding  daring  to  be  the  only  con- 
dition of  success  — building  splendidly,  living  ex- 
travagantly, speculating  on  every  thing  and  turn- 
ing stones  to  gold,  are  suddenly  stopped  short  by  a 
rock  reef  or  a snag,  and,  in  the  very  moment  of 
drowsy  delusion,  lulled  by  the  swift  lapse  of  wa- 
ters, find  their  boats  breaking,  waves  roaring,  winds 
whistling,  and  pecuniary  destruction  triumphant, 
they  are  forced  to  remember,  as  they  welter  and  see 


each  other  go  down,  that  there  is  something  else 
than  successful  speculation  in  life — that  riches  hazt 
wings  — and  that  if  they  have  built  their  houses 
upon  the  sand  the  ruin  will  be  terrible. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  the  country  became  “ seri- 
ous.” It  is  no  wonder  that  every  body  asked — 
Solomon  Gunnybags  himself  leading  the  chorus — 
14  Is  it  true  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  treasure  ? 
Is  there  any  thing  in  this  story  of  moth  and  rust  ? 
Is  there  a treasure  that  thieves  can  not  steal  ? And 
if  so,  where  ? Where  have  we  heard  the  story”  ? 
Who  told  it  to  us  ? Let  us  go  and  inquire  into  it 
farther.” 

Certainly  the  spectacle  which  the  streets  of  New 
York,  and  the  churches,  showed  in  November  and 
in  March  were  marvelously”  different.  In  the  au- 
tumn  groups  of  men  with  gloomy  brows  stood  at  the 
comers  and  sat  in  counting-rooms,  listening  for  the 
crashes  of  mercantile  credit  that  rang  all  around 
them.  From  the  steps  of  granite  banks  perplex- 
ed presidents  and  disturbed  directors  stated  their 
hopes  and  their  beliefs — which  sunset  brought  to 
shame.  Fathers  of  families  came  home  with  ach- 
ing hearts  gnawed  by  doubts,  and  could  not  force 
the  smile  they  did  not  feel.  Young  husbands  saw 
with  dismay*  their  glittering  castles  of  the  future, 
in  which  they  had  bespoken  such  pleasant  apart- 
ments, full  of  sun,  toppling  to  the  ground.  Young 
wooers,  with  hands  outstretched  to  lead  beautiful 
brides  to  the  altar,  paused,  affrighted,  and  let  fall 
those  fairy  fingers.  Amusements  were  deserted ; 
Lyceums  abandoned  their  lectures ; workmen  stood 
starving  in  the  streets ; poor  women  who  had  kept 
hanger  and  death  at  bay”  with  the  point  of  their 
needles,  were  suddenly”  summoned  to  elect  between 
sin  and  starvation ; the  prosperity”  of  the  most  flour- 
ishing nation  in  the  world  seemed  to  be  a dreary  de- 
lusion, and  no  merchant  or  bank  director,  no  Con- 
gressman or  President,  could  give  any  better  ac- 
count of  the  catastrophe  than  that 44  we  had  all  been 
too  extravagant.” 

But  God  disposes.  The  winter  that  was  to  com- 
plete the  misery” — that  was  to  starve  those  without 
work,  and  extort  crime  from  compulsory”  idleness 
| — whose  snow  and  ice  were  to  be  the  bitter  visible 
8y”mbolsof  the  sudden  winter  that  had  invaded  our 
summer  thoughtlessness — came  so  gently  that  no 
one  knew  it  was  here.  Thanksgiving^day,  and 
Christmas-day,  and  New  Year’s,  were  days  of 
spring  sweetness  and  softness.  In  January”  grass 
was  green  and  buds  starting  ; bay”s  were  free  from 
ice ; travel  uninterrupted  ; fuel  not  dear ; the  air 
itself  was  tender  and  reluctant ; and  February  end- 
ed like  April.  Meanwhile  private  generosity  con- 
spired with  the  charity  of  Nature.  Even  Fashion 
held  its  hand  from  extravagance,  and  taxed  its 
own  follies.  Society  danced,  and  sang,  and  play- 
ed, and  worked,  for  charity”.  Orators,  artists,  sing- 
ers, sweetened  their  triumphs  with  care  for  the  suf- 
fering ; and  every”  man  opened  his  pockets  more 
readily  from  knowing  the  empty  pockets  around 
him.  And  when,  in  early  March,  there  came  a 
week  of  rigorous  winter  weather,  not  only  was  the 
worst  of  the  financial  pressure  passed,  but  the  whole 
world  had  taken  heart  and  hope  again,  and  answer- 
ed smiling  April  with  a smile. 

What  was  the  great  revival  but  the  softened 
heart  of  the  country — softened  first  by  misfortune, 
then  by  sympathy  and  charity — confessing  God — 
recognizing  other  and  higher  dnties  than  the  serv- 
ice of  Mammon,  and  resolving  to  devote  itself  to 
purer  aims  and  a better  life  ? 
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The  historian  of  this  epoch  must  record  that  with 
the  reviving  year  faith  in  the  invisible  was  revived 
in  men's  hearts ; that  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  at 
high  noon,  for  the  first  time  in  the  experience  of 
younger  men,  the  churches,  usually  closed  through- 
out the  week  in  sullen  gloom,  were  daily  open  and 
thronged ; that,  as  in  Mohammedan  lands,  where 
at  mid-day  the  muezzin  from  his  airy  turret  calls 
“To  prayer!  to  prayer!”  so  from  the  lofty  spires 
the  Christian  bells  rang  musically  out,  “ To  pray- 
er ! to  prayer !"  lie  must  record  that  men  and 
women,  young  and  old,  swarmed  to  the  churches, 
to  the  vestry-rooms,  and  to  convenient  halls — that 
for  an  hour  they  prayed,  and  sang,  and  exhorted, 
and  wept ; that  the  old  invited  and  warned  the 
young;  that  the  young  held  each  other  by  the 
hand;  that  wives  prayed  for  their  husbands,  and 
parents  for  their  children ; that  a theatre  was  open- 
ed and  daily  crowded — echoing  no  longer  the  jests 
of  Momus,  but  full  of  the  murmur  of  confessing 
faults  and  passionate  entreaty ; that  sectarian  lim- 
its  were  partly  broken  down;  and  that  for  the 
first  time,  in  the  eyes  of  most  of  those  who  beheld 
the  spectacle,  New  York,  on  week  days,  looked  like 
a city  of  Christians  as  much  as  on  Sundays. 

AU  this  must  the  historian  record,  with  a thou- 
sand details  of  personal  experience. 

It  will  be  for  him  also  to  say — for  we  can  not 
know  it — to  what  result  the  waters  were  moved. 
Doubtless  he  must  confess  that  while,  with  many, 
it  was  a mere  excitement  and  shallow  emotion, 
with  many  also  it  was,  in  good  faith,  “an  awaken- 
ing” to  the  sense  of  a higher  life  ; that  it  made 
them  better  sons  and  fathers,  husbands  and  broth- 
ers; that  they  were  more  truthful,  and  faithful, 
and  sincere ; that  they  followed  the  aims  of  this 
life  with  less  exclusive  ardor,  and  while  their  feet 
walked  upon  the  earth,  their  heads  moved  among 
the  stars.  For  nothing  is  so  various  in  its  appear- 
ance as  spiritual  life.  The  wildest  enthusiasm  can 
not  justly  rail  at  the  calmest  contemplation,  and 
the  phenomena  which  are  ludicrous  to  one  good 
man  may  be  the  expression  of  sincerest  devotion 
in  another.  That  the  historian  will  find  much  to 
censure  and  deplore — that  he  will  laugh  sometimes 
and  sometimes  frown,  as  he  describes,  who  can 
doubt?  That  many  things  were  not  done  that 
should  have  been;  that  sectarian  lines  were  not 
as  entirely  destroyed  as  in  a Christian  land  they 
ought  to  be ; that  too  often  the  Father  was  forgot- 
ten in  the  Judge  ; that  the  sense  of  duty  was  con- 
fused ; that  the  lives  were  not  so  clean  as  the  words 
upon  the  lips — to  say  that,  what  is  it  but  to  say 
that  they  were  men  ? 

The  day  has  gone  when  even  so  good  a man  as 
Sydney  Smith  can  sneer  at  “ consecrated  cobblers.” 
The  rosy  canon  of  St.  Paul's  launching  a bright  bon- 
mot  at  the  dinner-table  of  Holland  House,  might 
have  thought  with  edification  of  John  Bun}*an  in 
Bedford  jail,  and  have  spared  his  fellow-Christlans 
a foolish  taunt. 


It  is  not  easy  to  make  a catalogue  of  great  men, 
but  it  is  easy  to  see  how,  from  time  to  time,  the 
standard  of  greatness  changes.  A military  gener- 
al can  hardly  ever  again  enjoy  the  exclusive  kind 
of  fame  that  once  belonged  to  him.  The  victories 
of  peace  are  beginning  to  supply  heroes  for  the 
laurel  as  well  as  those  of  war.  To-day,  for  in- 
stance, while  Havelock  fought  bravely  and  died 
well,  and  was  worthily  honored  in  India,  not  less 
bravely  and  well  has  Livingstone  l>een  fighting  ig- 
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norance  and  conquering  prejudice  in  Africa.  Dr. 
Livingstone  is  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  this  age. 
He  has  done  what  few  men  ever  do,  namely,  made 
a contribution  to  the  positive  knowledge  of  the 
world ; and  he  has  shown,  in  his  long  career  of  six- 
teen years  in  Africa,  how  much  superior  the  art  of 
peace  is  to  the  art  of  war,  as  a method  of  discovery 
and  civilization. 

Suppose,  for  a moment,  that  England  had  sent  to 
Africa  an  army  of  ten  thousand  men,  with  ammuni- 
tion-wagons, cannon,  camp-material,  camp-retain- 
ers, and  all  that  cloud  of  confusion,  riot,  and  devas- 
tation in  which  an  army  always  moves.  The  great 
agents  of  valuable  civilization — intelligence,  sym- 
pathy, caution — which  inspire  confidence  and  re- 
spect among  simple  natives,  would  all  have  been 
wanting.  Armed  forces  inspire  terror,  and  the 
people  would  have  fied.  Soldiers  are  ignorant  and 
brutal,  and  the  wisest  policy  of  the  leaders,  as  in 
Spanish  America,  would  have  been  thwarted  by 
the  men.  Rational  interest  in  civilization  is  un- 
known to  soldiers.  They  know  the  value  of  the 
present  moment  only,  and  the  march  of  that  army 
across  the  continent  of  Africa  would  have  been  a 
red  route  of  terror  and  destruction. 

A few  men  like  Livingstone— too  few  to  inspire 
terror — so  accomplished  and  equipped  as  to  strike 
astonishment  and  admiration,  and  so  intelligent  in 
observation  and  comparison  as  to  discover  the  pos- 
sibilities of  a country,  its  resources  and  its  rela- 
tions, are  worth  a great  many  armies  as  pioneers. 
Men  like  Cortez  or  Pizarro,  in  Africa,  would  have 
returned  with  gold  and  precious  woods,  and  ivory, 
and  gems,  and  have  left  behind  them  hate  and  a 
deadly  will.  Wherever  they  had  stolen  or  bought 
an  elephant's  tooth  they  would  have  sown  a drag- 
on’s tooth  that  would  have  sprung  up  into  armed 
men,  their  enemies.  An  army  only  could  reap  the 
harvest  they  had  sown.  But  Livingstone  brings 
away  the  collected  treasures  of  sixteen  years,  not 
in  chests  and  sacks,  but  in  his  memory ; leaves  a 
nation  of  friends  behind  him,  and  returns  to  help 
them  help  themselves. 

Dr.  Livingstone  is  a great  man  among  great 
travelers.  Simple,  hardy,  heroic,  religious,  he  is 
bravely  devoted  to  his  work.  A nation  honors  it- 
self in  honoring  its  great  men.  The  hearty  enthu- 
siasm of  his  reception  at  home;  the  prodigious 
welcome  of  his  book,  which  has  been  read  as  Scott's 
romances  used  to  be;  the  sympathy  of  eminent 
men  of  science,  and  his  modest  depreciation  of  him- 
self in  their  presence,  all  show  that  the  good  sense 
of  England  understands  his  work  and  is  grateful 
for  it. 

He  has  sailed  again  to  Africa.  The  Queen  has 
made  him  her  consul  at  the  Portuguese  settlements, 
Government  has  given  money  and  a steam  vessel 
to  aid  his  expedition,  and  his  country  and  the 
world  will  not  forget  him.  But  whether  he  comes 
again  or  is  never  heard  of  more,  he  has  written  his 
name  in  history.  Of  all  the  men  who  have  explored 
that  great  continent,  he  is  perhaps  the  one  who  has 
done  most  toward  bringing  it  into  a mutually 
profitable  contact  with  the  other  continents;  he 
has  banished  from  the  maps  the  griffins  and  mon- 
sters which  the  old  geographers  used  to  put  upon 
unexplored  lands,  and  filled  them  with  kindly 
races,  future  allies  of  civilization : 

“ God  speed  thee,  valiant  mariner! 

And  bring  thee  safe  to  shore !” 


Wherever  a man  travels  by  rail  in  this  coun- 
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try  there  are  two  people  sitting  upon  the  seat  be- 
hind him  who  talk  incessantly,  and  but  of  one 
thing.  It  is  always  “ business” — as  if  a man  lived 
for  nothing  under  heaven  but  to  buy  cheap  and 
sell  dear.  Long  credits  and  short  credits;  last 
year’s  business  and  next  year’s  chances;  how 
much  Tom  has  made,  and  how  much  Fred  was  u let 
in”  by  his  operation ; how  much  superior  Tiddle- 
bury  Sarsnet  is  to  Diddlebury  Sarsnet ; how  you 
can  stay  at  the  Bunkum  House  for  a quarter  of  a 
dollar  a day  less  than  at  the  Chiselby  House : these 
are  the  topics  which  in  every  car,  upon  every  rail- 
road, in  every  part  of  the  country,  occupy  the  two 
immortal  souls  that  sit  on  the  seat  behind. 

Once  the  Easy  Chair  was  coming  from  Columbus 
to  Chicago.  At  a station  on  the  route  a gentle- 
man jumped  into  the  car  and  seated  himself  in  front 
of  the  Chair.  He  read  his  newspaper  intently  and 
then  surveyed  his  neighbors.  Seeing  that  the  Chair 
had  evidently  been  traveling,  he  began  at  once : 

“From  Cincinnati?” 

“Yes.” 

“ How’s  flour?” 

The  Easy  Chair  hoped  it  was  very  well,  but  had 
no  recent  news,  and  was  therefore  obliged  to  con- 
fess it  did  not  know.  The  undaunted  traveler, 
however,  without  smiling,  or  even  entertaining  a 
suspicion  of  abject  ignorance  upon  the  part  of  the 
Easy  Chair,  immediately  followed  up  the  reply 
with: 

“ How’s  pork  ?” 

But  when  he  received  the  same  answer  he  turned 
quietly  round,  and  said  no  more.  That  a person 
should  have  come  from  Cincinnati,  within  two 
days,  and  not  know  how  flour  was,  or  how  pork 
was,  might  be  possible,  but  it  was  much  more 
likely  that  the  person  didn’t  care  to  communicate 
the  intelligence.  That  a man  should  neither  know 
nor  care  particularly  about  the  subject,  nor  be 
ashamed  of  not  caring,  was  probably  beyond  his 
credibility. 

When  we  go  upon  journeys  why  not  play  that 
we  have  some  other  interest  in  life  than  making  a 
little  more  money?  Why  hug  the  delusion  that 
to  be  a practical  man  is  necessarily  to  be  a valu- 
able member  of  society  ? Such  a man  may  or  may 
not  be  a tolerable  citizen.  But  if  he  is  constantly 
thrusting  in  his  pork  and  flour  his  proper  place  is  a 
mill  or  a sty. 

“ A Reader”  will  find  Tennyson’s  poem  44  The 
Eagle”  in  the  tenth  London  edition  (Moxon)  of  his 
peems.  This  is  the  whole  of  it : 

THE  EAGLE 

▲ FXAOXKIT. 

He  clasps  the  crag  with  hooked  hands, 

Ooae  to  the  aun  in  lonely  lands, 

Ring’d  with  the  azure  world  he  stands. 

The  wrinkled  sea  beneath  him  crawls: 

He  watches  from  his  mountain  walls. 

And  like  a thunder-bolt  he  falls, 

OUR  FOREIGN  GOSSIP. 

What  news  to  tell  ? 

Not  any.  The  trial  of  the  assassins  is  over. 
People  have  ceased  to  talk  of  the  wondrous  fieri* 
with  which  Orsini  bore  himself,  or  of  the  abject  vil- 
lainy of  Pierri ; have  ceased  to  talk  of  the  speech 
of  Jules  Favre,  in  which  the  defender  of  the  crim- 
inated did  not,  by  one  word,  or  one  appeal,  seek  to 
save  the  life  of  his  miserable  client,  but  plead  only 
against  the  confiscation  of  his  honor. 


After  this  came  the  foolish  manifest  of  M.  Felix 
Pyatt,  from  London,  making  out  a brilliant  defense 
of  assassination,  and  disgusting  right-minded  men 
every  where. 

And  the  Emperor— os  if  his  sudden  passion  were 
over,  and  his  old  calculating  shrewdness  were  re- 
turning— has  placed  no  check  upon  the  issue  of 
Jules  Favre’s  harangue,  no  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
a full  defense  of  the  assassins.  With  imperturba- 
ble coolness  he  bids  adien  to  Clarendon,  and  wel- 
comes Malmesbury.  There  are  the  usual  expres- 
sions of  distinguished  consideration,  of  cordial  sym- 
pathies, and  the  joints  of  the  Anglo-French  alliance 
are  lubricated  once  more  with  an  oily  diplomacy. 

Of  course,  Lord  Derby  and  his  administration 
have  been  matter  of  general  comment ; pictures  of 
the  new  Premier  have  made  their  appearance  in  the 
shop-windows.  The  old  gentlemen  who  frequent 
the  reading-room  of  Galignani’s  have  stopped  in 
the  court  to  measure  opinions,  and  to  declare  them- 
selves ; and  the  drift  of  all  these  opinions  and  de- 
clarations has  eddied  (with  obstructing  4 4 ers”  and 
44 haws”)  about  these  three  stand-points: 

First,  that  of  the  progressive,  radical,  impas- 
sioned, Leader: 

44  The  new  Government  is  an  interregnum ; Lord 
Derby  has  proved  bimseif  an  impossible  Premier, 
he  has  accepted  the  post  as  chief  commissioner  of  a 
Board  to  administer  the  affairs  of  the  British  Em- 
pire until  the  next  constitutional  Cabinet  can  be 
formed.  The  Board  comprises  men  of  ability  and 
character ; but  they  are  so  placed  as  to  be  debarred 
from  distinguishing  themselves  or  serving  their 
country  according  to  their  capacity,  and  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  unanimous  wishes  of  the  country.  Some 
of  them  may  do  some  good  while  they  are  in  pow- 
er ; bnt  unless  they  negative  the  character  which 
the  same  Government  left  behind  it  in  1852,  and 
acquire  entirely  new  attributes,  they  can  but  re- 
peat the  failure  of  that  year. 

44  In  general  terms  we  may  say  that  it  is  the  Cab- 
inet of  1852  called  forth  again,  but  it  is  called  forth 
under  totally  altered  circumstances.  1852  was  a 
year  of  .profound  peace.  The  break-up  of  parties 
consequent  upon  the  transformation  of  the  Tories 
into  Free-traders,  and  carried  out  by  the  perplexi- 
ties of  the  Liberal  party,  had  ended  in  converting 
the  House  of  Commons  into  a set  of  distinct  minor- 
ities, no  one  of  which  could  command  power.  Al- 
most all  the  greatest  measures  for  which  we  had 
been  calling  for  many  years  had  been  carried ; the 
country  was  fatigued  after  the  exertions  of  more 
than  one  generation.  Excepting  the  unenfran- 
chised classes,  who  had  not  yet  learned  the  way  to 
give  effect  to  their  just  claims,  there  was  no  very 
great  and  absolute  demand  for  measures;  the  pe- 
riod wa9  negative ; the  Tories  had  clung  together 
by  the  force  of  tradition ; they  presented  the  larg- 
est number  of  men,  there  was  nothing  for  them  to 
do  in  office,  and  they  entered  for  that  purpose. 
They  accepted  4 power’  merely  to  prevent  the  do- 
ing of  things  which  were  inconsistent,  not  with  liv- 
ing convictions,  bnt  with  their  defunct  opinions. 
In  fact,  the}'  entered  office  to  bury  the  last  remain- 
ing principle  that  distinguished  them  from  the  rest 
of  English  politicians — Protection — and  they  did 
bury  it. 

44  The  grand  difficulty  with  which  it  has  now  to 
contend  is  an  essential  mistake  in  the  very  organ- 
ization of  the  party.  It  is  a party  without  any 
raison  d'etre.  It  has  not  a political  principle  to 
rally  to.  There  is  not  a man  who  could  be  placed 
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in  any  of  the  offices  of  domestic  administration, 
scarcely  a man  that  could  enter  the  Cabinet  at  all, 
who  would  be  prepared  at  this  day  to  avow  the 
principles  of  the  Tory.” 

Second,  the  position  of  the  quiet,  thoughtful, 
conservative  Spectator,  which  expresses  its  fears 
thus: 

“ The  first  question  is,  whether  the  new  Minis- 
try will  be  so  situated,  and  possess  such  capacity, 
as  to  retrieve  the  mistake  made  by  Lord  Palmer- 
ston in  regard  to  France.  That  question  has  nev- 
er turned  upon  the  mere  provisions  of  the  bill  which 
was  laid  before  Parliament ; it  has  always  turned 
upon  the  conduct  of  our  political  relations.  In  the 
tecent  debate,  Mr.  Walpole,  the  new  Home  Secre- 
tary, kept  open  for  the  incoming  Ministry  the  pow- 
er to  continue  Lord  Palmerston's  bill,  though,  of 
course,  with  the  further  power  to  modify  it:  but 
that  is  not  the  point.  The  false  position  into  which 
the  late  Minister  betrayed  himself  by  over-ingenu- 
ity originated  in*  the  state  of  the  diplomatic  com- 
munications with  France ; but  the  public  will  not 
be  very  hasty  in  assuming  that  Lord  Malmesbury, 
said  to  be  the  very  particular  friend  of  Louis  Na- 
poleon, will  be  able  to  preserve  for  his  country  a 
better  position  than  Lord  Palmerston,  Louis  Napo- 
leon^ applauding  but  less  intimate  friend. 

“ The  new  Ministry  will  be  obliged  to  defend  its 
position  at  home  under  circumstances  of  great  em- 
barrassment, without  the  corresponding  materials 
for  self-defense.  Although  it  invaded  the  Ministe- 
rial position  at  the  head  of  the  majority,  on  the 
Treasury-bench  it  is  only  at  the  head  of  a minori- 
ty ; and  that  minority  is  deficient  in  Parliamenta- 
ry power,  and  not  sustained  by  the  bulk  of  the  peo- 
ple out  of  doors. 

“ Some  of  its  deficiencies  are  even  more  serious. 
We  are  involved  in  a civil  war  in  India ; the  con- 
duct of  Indian  affairs  is  intrusted  to  Lord  Ellen- 
borough — a man  of  vigor  and  some  Indian  experi- 
ence, but  strongly  impressed  with  peculiar  notions, 
and  regarded  almost  as  the  partisan  of  Hindooism 
against  Mussulmanism.  The  state  of  affairs  in  the 
East  and  in  Europe  compels  a large  and  progressive 
increase  of  our  army ; and,  with  all  respect  for  Gen- 
eral Peel,  we  may  say  that  Lord  Derby  and  Mr. 
Disraeli  can  not  command  in  the  War  Department 
any  statesman  equal  to  those  that  will  be  arrayed 
against  them.  Military  extension  will  necessarily 
be  accompanied  by  an  extension  of  expenditure, 
and  by  the  necessity  for  reforms  with  a view  to  strict 
economy : but  Lord  Derby  is  compelled  to  under- 
take the  responsibility  of  Premier  without  a finan- 
cier in  the  Exchequer. 

“Thus  devoid  of  some  essential  elements  of 
strength — entering  office  under  circumstances  of 
the  greatest  difficulty  abroad  and  at  home— the 
Ministers  are  certain  to  be  embarrassed  by  the  in- 
evitable attempts  of  Lord  Palmerston  or  his  friends 
to  regain  the  Treasury-bench ; attempts  which  it 
will  be  not  the  more  easy  to  parry  because  they 
will  necessarily  be  carried  on  without  a strict  fidel- 
ity to  party  usages.  Having  ceased  to  be  the  lead- 
er of  the  Liberal  party,  Lord  Palmerston  must  seek 
to  muster  a majority  in  the  Commons  by  extend- 
ing the  basis  of  his  operations.  His  failure  has 
been  recent  but  transient ; his  successes,  though 
not  always  self-earned,  have  been  large  and  long- 
continued  ; he  is  courageous  by  temperament ; and 
he  may  say  more  than  most  Premiers,  that  this  is 
his  House  of  Commons.” 

Third,  is  the  weloome  given  to  the  new  Cabinet 


by  the  Press,  the  organ  of  Disraeli,  and  the  apol- 
ogist for  all  the  Lords  Decimi ; with  whom,  it  is 
needless  to  say,  the  Barnacles  are  the  true  and  only 
conservatives : 

44  It  is  now  six  years  Bince  Lord  Derby  held  the 
reins  of  power,  and  the  differences  between  the  cir- 
cumstances of  1862  and  1858  are  strikingly  remark- 
able. The  eventualities  of  the  present  crisis  are 
all  in  favor  of  the  Conservative  party,  whereas  in 
1852  it  was  otherwise.  Six  years  since  there  was 
an  unsettled  economical  subject  associated  with  re- 
cent heart-burnings,  and  with  disputed  principles 
of  action  on  financial  affairs.  The  question  of  the 
time  in  that  year  was  one,  in  point  of  fact,  upon 
which  there  had  been  a great  Conservative  schism 
previously ; but  that  subject  is  now  entirely  at 
rest,  and  a new  class  of  contingencies  is  before  the 
mind  of  the  English  public.  In  1852,  also,  many 
of  the  chiefs  of  the  Conservative  party  were  then 
untried,  but  such  is  not  the  case  now.  Six  years 
have  rolled  by,  and  select  committees  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  the  debates  of  Parliament,  and  the 
opinion  of  the  community  have  stamped  the  pres- 
ent chiefs  of  the  Conservatives  with  the  prestige 
of  high  personal  success.  The  talents  of  Lord 
Stanley,  his  capacity  for  dealing  with  complicated 
social  questions,  and  his  zeal  for  progress,  have 
been  abundantly  manifested.  Mr.  Walpole  has 
been  admitted  to  have*  deserved  the  high  rank  in 
debate  anticipated  for  him  by  the  late  Sir  R.  Peel 
on  his  first  appearance;  Sir  John  Pakington,  Mr. 
Henley,  and  others  have  risen  into  general  favor 
with  the  community,  while  their  command  over 
‘the  ear  of  the  House1  is  undisputed  even  by  their 
political  adversaries.  Another  serious  considera- 
tion, in  balancing  1852  against  1858,  can  not  be 
overlooked.  In  1852  the  * Durham  Letter'  of  Lord 
John  Russell  had  stirred  up  the  wrath  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  population  of  Ireland,  and  had  in- 
tensely excited  their  feelings.  In  1858  a Roman 
Catholic  Attorney  and  Solicitor-General  of  Ireland 
have  prosecuted  a priest  for  doing  the  same  thing 
which  was  considered  meritorious  in  1852.  So, 
also,  six  years  since,  there  was  a large  ‘Irish  Par- 
ty* banded  together  against  Lord  Derby.  It  in- 
cluded ‘Mr.  John  Sadleir,'  Mr.  Duffy,  ‘Mr.  Ed- 
mund O’Flaherty,'  Mr.  Frederick  Lucas,  and  many 
others.  But  no  such  party  now  exists.  In  For- 
eign Politics  Lord  Malmesbury  was  then  untried, 
and  a stupid  ‘ cry’  was  raised  against  his  Lordship 
for  presuming  to  go  into  the  office  filled  by  Lord 
Palmerston.  But  events  showed  that  Lord  Malmes- 
bury made  in  most  honorable  terms  an  advanta- 
geous alliance  with  France,  which  Lord  Palmer- 
ston and  Lord  Clarendon  have  done  their  worst  to 
compromise.  No  one  will  deny  that  Mr.  Walpole 
is  fully  equal  to  Sir  George  Grey  as  Secretary  for 
the  Home  Department.  Mr.  Walpole  represents 
Cambridge  University,  and  took  a front  place  in 
the  Equity  Bar ; and  Sir  George  Grey  represents 
Morpeth,  a nomination  borough  of  the  Earl  of  Car- 
lisle, and  has  been  gradually  sinking  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  House  of  Commons,  both  as  a debater 
and  as  an  administrator.  In  the  important  depart- 
ment of  the  Colonies  Lord  Stanley  is  a prodigious 
improvement  on  Mr.  Labouchere,  who  commenced 
his  official  life  in  1882  as  * Lord  of  the  Admiralty.’ 
Did  any  one  ever  hear  of  Mr.  Labouchere  doing 
any  thing  brilliant  ? Lord  Stanley  is  a nobleman 
of  untiring  labor,  extraordinary  acquirements,  and 
can  treat  colonial  subjects  from  the  scientific  and 
philosophic  point  of  view;  while  his  travels  in 
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America,  the  West  Indies,  Canada,  and  elsewhere, 
have  familiarized  him  with  the  topics  of  colonial 
discussion.  In  1852  Lord  Derby  had  not  the  ad- 
vantage of  Lord  Ellen  borough’s  commanding  abil- 
ities. We  may  remind  our  readers  that  Lord  El- 
lenborough,  for  more  than  a quarter  of  a century, 
was  the  chosen  confidential  associate  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  and  Sir  B.  Peel ; and  the  last  ‘ great 
name’  reminds  us  that  General  Peel,  who  has  al- 
ways been  a member  of  the  old  Conservative  par- 
ty, and  whose  personal  honor  is  beyond  the  breath 
of  reproach,  has  joined  Lord  Derby’s  Cabinet. 
Surely  in  such  facts  there  is  great  significance; 
and  any  one  can  observe  the  great  difference  be- 
tween the  eventualities  of  1852  and  1858.  That 
difference  is,  obviously,  in  favor  of  the  Conserva- 
tive cause.” 

In  citing  thus  much,  we  have  given  an  epitome 
of  all  the  British  talk  about  the  new  Cabinet ; and 
French  talk,  naturally  enough,  takes  its  color  from 
the  British  talk. 

As  for  home  gossip  we  have  none,  and  in  lieu  of 
it  the  feuilletonistes  have  fallen  to  story-making. 
Thus  one  tells  us  that,  long  ago,  in  the  disturbed 
days  of  the  Revolution — the  first  Revolution — a 
young  Englishman  and  his  French  friend,  who 
were  suspected  of  royal  ways  of  thinking,  made 
their  escape  from  arrest  by  dashing  down  a court- 
way in  the  neighborhood  ofHhe  Palais  Royal,  and 
finding  refuge  in  the  apartments  of  a pretty  woman, 
upon  whose  solitude  and  sorrow  they  intruded  un- 
announced, and  secured  her  sympathy  because  sus- 
pects. 

The  lady  had  her  own  griefs,  because  her  family 
were  exiled  or  confined.  The  new  fugitives  cheer- 
ed her ; in  giving  refuge  she  gave  friendship,  and 
mutual  sympathy  ripened  into  cheer.  They  passed 
a gay  evening ; they  supped  together,  they  sang 
together,  they  played  cards  together-— just  as  in 
Boccacio  pretty  women  and  pretty  men  made  mirth 
when  pestilence  was  stalking  in  the  cities. 

But  as  the  evening  drew  on  to  midnight  the 
fugitives  bethought  themselves  of  leave,  but  in 
gaining  shelter  and  safety  they  had  lost  their 
hearts. 

So  the  Frenchman  began  his  tale,  dropping  on 
his  knee,  and  swearing  fealty  and  promising  eter- 
nal devotion. 

And  the  Englishman  (whose  French  speech  was 
limited)  dropped  upon  his  knee,  and  said,  44  Moa 
jgalementF'  • 

The  pretty  woman  wavered,  and  said  kind  things 
to  both,  as  a French  woman  best  knows  how  to  do. 

The  Frenchman  pressed  his  claims  most  earnest- 
ly ; his  heart  was  absolutely  lost ; he  should  love 
her  forever. 

And  the  Englishman  said  44  Moa  fyalementF' 

The  pretty  French  woman  reasoned-^ex  postu- 
lated ; an  evening's  acquaintance  was  so  little; 
first  impressions  were  so  deceitful;  they  might 
meet  again. 

Whereat  the  Frenchman  flamed  into  warmer 
grandiloquence ; he  could  never  love  another ! ha 
should  cherish  her  memory  always  I his  heart  was 
hers,  and  be  beggad  her  acceptance ! 

And  the  Englishman—1 u Moa  egatement!” 

But  the  hour  was  growing  late;  the  pretty 
French  woman  insisted  upon  their  leave.  If  they 
valued  her  good  name,  they  could  not  deny  her ; she 
was  not  insensible  to  their  proffers  of  love,  but  she 
must  have  time  for  consideration ; she  must  have 
proof  of  their  constancy.  A year  should  prove  it. 


That  night  twelve-month,  at  eight  of  the  clock,  she 
would  be  in  the  Salle  Vefour , at  the  second  table 
to  the  left,  and  attend  there  for  an  hour.  If  both 
came,  she  would  make  her  choice;  if  one,  she 
would  give  him  her  hand;  if  neither — she  could 
show  her  own  constancy  by  waiting  still  another 
year. 

And  the  gallant  Frenchman,  finding  present  hope 
gone,  said,  44  J'y  consensP' 

And  the  Englishman — 44  Moa  tgalement  F* 

Well,  the  year  ran  on — troublous,  full  of  execu- 
tions, full  of  woe : and  mirth  and  gayety  mocked  at 
the  woe ; men  danced  and  women  sang,  and  a great 
consul  made  great  conquests  and  committed  great 
crimes ; and  Liberty  labored  and  grew  weak,  and 
Despotism  shone  with  a frontlet  of  Paris  diamonds. 

A lone  woman  and  unprotected  was  safe.  Virtue 
lighted  garrets,  and  vice  was  in  courts.  Paris  Is 
not  so  bad  as  it  is  painted.  There  are  generous 
lions  as  well  as  cowardly  curs.  Faith  and  resolve 
are  always  strong — always  conquer.  The  lone  wo- 
man who  had  given  refuge  lived  resolutely  in  the 
eye  of  her  promise. 

A twelve-month  passed,  and  she  was  at  the  second 
table  to  the  left  in  the  Salle  Vefour . Courts  and 
governors  had  changed,  but  Vefour  had  not.  She 
supped  there  ; she  waited ; the  quarter  sounded — 
no  friend  came ; the  half-hour  sounded — no  friend 
came  ; the  last  quarter  came— they  might  be  dead, 
they  might  be  banished,  they  might  have  forgot- 
ten. However  it  was,  none  came  to  greet  her ; and 
at  nine  she  left,  saddened,  but  looking  hopefully  to 
the  twelve-month  to  come. 

Another  year  passed:  there  was  no  message, 
there  was  no  waif  of  remembrance — bat  the  wo- 
man’s heart  beat  true. 

Six — seven — eight  (her  heart  counting  the  hours), 
sounded  upon  the  second  anniversary,  and  she  was 
again  seated  (thinner,  paler)  at  the  second  table  to 
the  left  in  the  Salle  Vefour, 

At  every  Btep  her  eyes  rose ; at  every  new  face 
she  saw  her  eyes  felL  This  year,  too,  there  was 
disappointment. 

But  the  constancy  had  now  grown  into  the  pur- 
pose of  her  life.  Year  after  year  saw  her,  upon 
each  anniversary  of  that  first  meeting,  at  her  ap- 
pointed place  in  the  Salle  Vefour . Ten  years  had 
only  passed  over  the  head  of  the  gallant  French- 
man when  he  fell,  fighting  bravely — it  does  not 
matter  where.  The  pale,  silent  woman,  who  came 
to  the  Cafi  Vefour  knew  nothing  of  time,  or  place, 
or  death. 

Other  ten  years  passed — and  twenty — and  thir- 
ty—and  forty.  The  annual  visit  to  the  Salle  Fe* 
four  had  become  a habit ; it  was  a habit  with  the 
old,  lone  woman,  to  raise  her  eyes  at  the  step  of 
every  new-comer;  a habit  to  sigh  as  her  eyes 
fell. 

A few  years  ago— no  matter  how  many — a bro- 
ken-down British  admiral  visited  Paris  for  the  first 
time  in  forty  odd  years.  He  remembered  the  scene 
of  an  old  escape  ; he  wandered  there ; and  thence, 
at  eight  of  the  clock,  to  the  Salle  Vefour,  Forty 
years  and  its  memories  were  cloven  from  his  life 
by  the  sharpness  and  the  suddenness  of  one  old  pas- 
sion. The  night,  the  face,  the  figure,  the  promise 
started  to  his  brain. 

44  The  second  table  to  the  left"  He  looked 
there;  the  pale  old  lady  looked  at  him — rose  - 
came  toward  him— gave  him  her  hand : 

44  Me  void!" 

44  Mda  Sgelement  P' 
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And  the  story-teller  says  they  were  married ; if 
so,  we  wish  them  joy  1 

Mr.  Dickens  has  latterly  been  issuing  what  is 
called  a popular  edition  (what  edition  is  not  popu- 
lar ?)  of  his  works,  in  which  he  treats  ns  to  this 
little  account  of  the  origin  of  Pickwick , and  how 
eagerly  we  rush  behind  the  scenes  to  see  how  they 
contrived  the  thunder : 

44 1 was  a young  man  of  three-and-twenty  when 
the  present  publishers,  attracted  by  some  pieces  I 
was  as  that  time  writing  in  the  Morning  Chronicle 
newspaper  (of  which  one  series  had  lately  been  col- 
lected and  published  in  two  volumes,  illustrated  by 
my  esteemed  friend  Mr.  George  Cruikshank),  wait- 
ed upon  me  to  propose  a something  that  should  be 
published  in  shilling  numbers — then  only  known  to 
me,  or  I believe  to  any  body  else,  by  a dim  recol- 
lection of  certain  interminable  novels  in  that  form 
which  nsed  to  be  carried  about  the  country  by 
peddlers,  and  over  some  of  which  I remember  to 
have  shed  innumerable  tears  before  I had  served 
my  apprenticeship  to  Life. 

44  When  I opened  my  door  in  Fumival’s  Inn  to 
the  managing  partner  who  represented  the  firm,  1 
recognized  in  him  the  person  from  whose  hands  I 
had  bought,  two  or  three  years  previously,  and 
whom  I had  never  seen  before  or  since,  my  first 
copy  of  the  magazine  in  which  my  first  effusion — 
dropped  stealthily  one  evening  at  twilight,  with 
fear  and  trembling,  into  a dark  letter-box,  in  a 
dark  office,  up  a dark  court  in  Fleet  Street — ap- 
peared in  all  the  glory  of  print ; on  which  memora- 
ble occasion — how  well  I recollect  it ! — I walked 
down  to  Westminster  Hall  and  turned  into  it  for 
half  an  hour,  because  my  eyes  were  so  dimmed 
with  joy  and  pride  that  they  could  not  bear  the 
street,  and  were  not  fit  to  be  seen  there.  I told  my 
visitor  of  the  coincidence,  which  we  both  hailed  as 
a good  omen,  and  so  fell  to  business. 

44  The  idea  propounded  to  me  was  that  the  month- 
ly something  should  be  a vehicle  for  certain  plates 
to  be  executed  by  Mr.  Seymour ; and  there  was  a 
notion,  either  on  the  part  of  that  admirable  humor- 
ous artist  or  of  my  visitor  (I  forget  which),  that  a 
‘Nimrod  Club,’  the  members  of  which  were  to  go 
out  shooting,  fishing,  and  so  forth,  and  getting 
themselves  into  difficulties  through  their  want  of 
dexterity,  would  be  the  best  means  of  introducing 
these.  I objected,  on  consideration,  that,  although 
born  and  partly  bred  in  the  country,  I was  no  great 
sportsman,  except  in  regard  of  all  kinds  of  locomo- 
tion ; that  the  idea  was  not  novel,  and  had  been 
already  much  used ; that  it  would  be  infinitely  bet- 
ter for  the  plates  to  arise  naturally  out  of  the  text ; 
and  that  I should  like  to  take  my  own  way,  with  a 
freer  range  of  English  scenes  and  people,  and  was 
afraid  I should  ultimately  do  so  in  any  case,  what- 
ever course  I might  prescribe  to  myself  at  starting. 
My  views  being  deferred  to,  I thought  of  Mr.  Pick- 
wick, and  wrote  the  first  number — from  the  proof- 
sheets  of  which  Mr.  Seymour  made  his  drawing  of 
the  Club,  and  that  happy  portrait  of  its  founder  by 
which  he  is  always  recognized,  and  which  may  be 
said  to  have  made  him  a reality.  I connected  Mr. 
Pickwick  with  a club  because  of  the  original  sug- 
gestion, and  I put  in  Mr.  Winkle  expressly  for  the 
use  of  Mr.  Seymour.  We  started  with  a number 
of  twenty-four  pages  instead  of  thirty-two,  and  four 
illustrations  in  lieu  of  a couple.  Mr.  Seymour’s 
sudden  and  lamented  death  before  the  second  num- 
ber was  published  brought  about  a quick  decision 


upon  a point  already  in  agitation ; the  number  be- 
came one  of  thirty-two  pages,  with  two  illustra- 
tions, and  remained  so  to  the  end.  My  friends 
told  me  it  was  a low,  cheap  form  of  publication,  by 
which  I should  ruin  all  my  rising  hopes ; and  how 
right  my  friends  turned  out  to  be,  every  body  now 
knows. 

44  4 Boz,’  my  signature  in  the  Morning  Chronicle , 
appended  to  the  monthly  cover  of  this  book,  and 
retained  long  afterward,  was  the  nickname  of  a pet 
child,  a younger  brother,  whom  I had  dubbed  Moses 
in  honor  of  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  which,  being 
facetiously  pronounced  through  the  nose,  became 
Boses,  and  being  shortened,  became  Boz.  4 Boz’ 
was  a very  familiar  household  word  to  me  long  be- 
fore I was  an  author,  and  so*I  came  to  adopt  it.” 


About  another  author  of  another  land,  we  have 
just  now  certain  new  light  in  a pleasant,  gossipy 
volume  of  Madame  Surville  about  the  life  and 
works  of  (her  brother)  Balzac. 

44 1 feel  myself  under  obligation,”  says  she,  in  her 
preface,  44  both  to  the  memory  of  my  brother  and  to 
the  public,  to  give  those  details  which  I only  can 
give,  and  which  may  furnish  the  ground-work  for 
a biography  of  the  author  of  the  Comedie  Humaine . 
The  friends  of  Balzac  have  urged  me  to  put  an  end, 
once  for  all,  to  those  foolish  tales  which  are  sure 
always  to  group  themselves  about  an  illustrious 
name.  To  this  purpose  I have  written,  and  have 
told  his  history,  now  while  living  witnesses  can 
attest  its  truth.” 

Balzac  was  born  at  Tours  in  1799.  Until  four- 
teen he  remained  in  his  native  city,  studying  half 
of  this  period  in  the  College  Vendome. 

He  finished  his  education  at  Paris,  and  entered, 
after  a time,  the  office  of  M.  Merville,  advocate — 
succeeding  here  M.  Scribe.  It  was  here  and  at  this 
time  he  gained  that  familiarity  with  French  law 
which  is  conspicuous  in  his  books  — most  of  all  in 
44  Cesar  Birotteau.” 

At  this  period,  too,  he  made  his  first  advances  in 
society.  He  was  awkward,  extremely  sensitive, 
and  only  a raw  candidate  for  the  chair  of  a notary. 
Who  should  think  of  him,  or  care  for  him  ? Upon 
a certain  day,  in  dancing,  his  foot  slipped,  and  he 
fell.  The  ladies  tittered  ; the  smile  cut  him  to  the 
quick,  and  he  vowed  he  would  conquer  their  ad- 
miration by  his  pen. 

At  twenty-one,  having  finished  his  law  studies, 
hi9  father  desired  that  be  should  at  once  establish 
himself  in  the  practice  of  his  profession. 

Balzac  demurred:  his  ambition  leaned  to  let- 
ters.. The  father  allowed  him  two  years  to  prove 
his  talent  in  that  direction.  The  young  provincial 
installed  himself  at  once  in  a garret  in  the  Latin 
quarter  of  the  city-,  near  to  the  library  of  the  Ar- 
senal, and  commenced  his  labor. 

The  loving  sister  publishes  many  letters  of  this 
date.  Youth,  hope,  poverty  struggle  through  the 
broken  lines.  He  prays  his  sister  to  send  him  his 
father’s  copy  of  Tacitus ; ho  wishes  the  loan  of  her 
piano ; it  may  cheer  him,  and  by  substituting  a cot 
for  his  bedstead  he  can  make  room  for  it. 

At  times  he  allows  himself  the  luxury  of  an  even- 
ing at  the  French  Theatre  — shortening  his  dinner 
for  four  or  five  days  to  make  up  the  necessary 
funds. 

He  writes  a classic  tragedy  of  Cromwell,  reads 
it  to  his  family,  and  it  unites  all  suffrages— -against 
it.  He  abandoned  tragedy ; but  for  five  succeed- 
ing years  he  labored  on,  publishing,  under  different 
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pseudonym  es,  various  romances  never  afterward 
acknowledged.  But  none  of  these  brought  either 
fame  or  money. 

“With  only  fifteen  hundred  francs  a year,” 
writes  he,  44  1 could  devote  myself  to  a work  that 
should  live.”  (A  pleasant  fancy  with  young  au- 
thors !)  But  the  fifteen  hundred  francs  did  not 
come.  The  provincial  papa,  doubtful  of  books,  did 
not  advance  it.  So  Balzac  tried,  next,  specula- 
tion. He  was  tweut}*-five ; he  became  publisher 
— publisher  of  La  Fontaine,  of  Molifere,  of  Richard- 
son. For  four  years  he  struggled  on,  debt  accu- 
mulating upon  debt,  until,  one  day,  he  failed ; only 
his  liabilities  were  left,  and  his  pen  to  meet  them. 
His  friends  even  doubted  if  that  pen  had  any  vigor. 

44  I live,”  he  writes  at  this  time,  “ in  an  atmos- 
phere of  thoughts,  fancies,  plans,  which  cross,  and 
struggle,  and  ferment  within  my  brain  in  a way  to 
drive  me  mad.  Yet  I lose  no  flesh,  but  am  the 
veriest  picture  of  a jolly  War.  For  all  this  I am 
profoundly  sad : only  work — work — work  keeps  me 
to  life.” 

At  last,  after  book  upon  book  had  failed,  came  a 
success,  and  another,  and  another. 

The  garret  was  abandoned : Balzac  was  ffctod, 
courted  — might  possibly  have  been  enriched  had 
he  possessed  any  aptitude  for  accumulation.  But 
in  his  best  estate  debts  hung  over  him  ; at  St. 
Cloud,  at  Paris,  at  Ville  d’Avray,  creditors  pur- 
sued him.  44  Many  and  many  a time,”  says  Leon 
Gozlan,  14  have  I admired  his  tactics  out  at  his 
niche  of  Les  Jar  dies  in  avoiding  the  plaints  of  cred- 
itors.” 

The  gate  opening  upon  his  garden  was  a close 
one,  and  the  bell  kept  in  admirable  condition — the 
least  touch  was  of  magical  effect,  and  gave  a long 
succession  of  resonant  peals.  It  was  a fancy  of 
Balzac’s  that  nothing  so  discouraged  a creditor  (if 
lie  could  be  discouraged  at  all)  as  to  find  no  one 
upon  whom  to  vent  his  griefs  or  his  indignation. 
Ho  must  be  impressed  with  the  belief  that  the 
bouse  was  an  uninhabited  one.  And  yet  within 
tbo  court  lived  a gardener,  with  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren, and  a big  dog  had  his  kennel  just  within  the 
entrance  gates.  But  all  these  were  thoroughly  in- 
structed by  the  pleasant  romancer.  At  sound  of 
an  approaching  train  from  Paris  due  caution  was 
given. 

If  no  visitor  rang  within  ten  minutes  after  the 
arrival  of  the  train  confidence  was  restored,  and  all 
moved  on  as  usual. 

If  otherwise,  a signal  was  given : the  gardener 
stepped  coyly  behind  the  nearest  tree ; the  children 
retired  stealthily  within  doors ; a frantic,  threat- 
ening gesture  silences  the  dog ; Balzac  and  his 
friends  look  out  through  the  Venetian  blinds,  and, 
with  finger  to  lip,  listen  to  the  successive  peals 
echoing  through  the  deserted  garden  ; they  grow 
fainter  and  fainter ; the  bell  is  quiet ; there  are  a 
few  mumbled  curses,  a retiring  step,  and  Balzac  is 
safe  again. 

Balzac  worked  at  night — not  early  night — not 
the  time  of  candle-lighting,  but  the  time  of  dark- 
ness, when  the  world  slept ; from  midnight  to  three 
of  the  morning  ; he  wandered  in  the  great  wood  of 
Versailles  at  such  hours,  torturing  his  brain  with 
some  new  impersonation  of  the  great  Vautrin  — 
sometimes  capless  and  his  hair  flowing  in  the  wind 
— the  first  light  of  morning  far  down  in  the  Bois  do 
Boulogne  on  the  road  toward  Paris. 

His  capacity  for  mental  labor  was  almost  Her- 
culean ; he  rarely  had  helpers,  never  an  amanu- 


ensis. He  read  his  own  proofs,  and  the  profits  of 
his  best  books  were  consumed  by  the  enormous 
cost  of  his  proof  corrections ; they  were  so  many, 
and  so  singular,  that  not  unfrequently  page  after 
page  of  matter  were  thrown  aside  and  reset  from 
his  proofs. 

His  success  as  dramatist  was  not  extraordinary, 
but  his  ambition  in  that  direction  was  inordinate. 
He  was  jealous  of  the  success  of  Dumas.  On  one 
occasion,  after  promising  a play  to  Frederick  Le- 
maitre,  he  employed1  a young  poet,  Lasailly,  to 
work  with  him.  By  some  curious  fatuity  he  fan- 
cied Lasailly  a genius.  He  drew  up  a long  con- 
tract with  him ; Lasailly  was  to  lodge  in  his  house, 
be  clothed,  fed,  treated  as  guest,  and  to  share  in 
the  proceeds  of  whatever  dramas  they  might  create 
— all  upon  condition  that  he  furnished  upon  demand 
plots,  hints,  suggestions,  details,  which  were  to  be 
worked  up  by  the  partner. 

This  poor  dog,  Lasailly,  fattened  upon  his  new 
diet,  but  he  seems  to  have  been  helplessly  incapa- 
ble of  contributing  any  thing  to  his  employer’s 
stock  of  ideas.  For  a month  he  used  a coy  delay, 
giving  himself  np  to  the  indulgences  of  his  new 
home.  The  delay  threatening  to  be  indefinite  Bal- 
zac grew  restive.  The  work  must  begin.  He  wrote 
best  by  night. 

A half  hour  past  midnight  Balzac  rang  violent- 
ly ; the  bell  was  over  the  head  of  the  dreaming 
Lasailly ; the  month  was  December.  The  wretch- 
ed poet  bolted  from  his  bed,  drew  on  his  clothes, 
and  hurried  in  his  night-cap  to  the  study  of  his 
vigilant  partner. 

44  Eh  bien,  iAsaitty!”  in  a voice  like  a flame, 
44  what  have  you  found  ?” 

And  Lasailly,  taking  off  his  night-cap,  and  rob- 
bing up  with  it  the  corners  of  his  eyes,  says,  44 1 
think  it  would  be  desirable — I think,  perhaps  it 
would  be  best — to  construct  something — ” 

Balzac.  44  Very  well  [like  a flash]!  construct 
what?  We  must  make  haste.  Lemaitre  is  dying 
for  a drama  to  draw  all  Paris ! I saw  him  only 
yesterday.  Out  with  it !” 

Lasailly.  44  Ah,  indeed ! you  saw  him  yester- 
day, then.” 

Balzac.  44  Yesterday  [crazy  to  begin] ! What 
shall  it  be?  that’s  it.” 

Lasailly.  44  As  you  say — that’s  it.”  [Looking 
very  nervous.] 

Balzac.  44  Have  you  any  Idea  for  this  play,  La- 
sailly ?” 

Lasailly.  44  Not — altogether — as  yet.” 

Balzac.  44  Ah ! you  have , for  s part  ?” 

Lasailly.  44  Partly  [very  slowly]— that  U to 
say — ” 

Balzac.  44  Pray,  go  on.” 

Lasailly.  44 1 should  prefer  that — in  the  first 
instance— yon  should,  if  you  please,  on  your  part 
— er — suggest  something— in  a manner— er — that 
we  could  labor  together — together.” 

Balzac  [sharp  and  loud].  44  Lasailly,  you’re 
asleep !” 

Lasailly  [opening  his  eyes].  44  MaunonP' 

Balzac.  44 Mats  si!  You  sleep  on  your  legs; 
your  eyes  are  closed  now.” 

Lasailly.  “ But  I assure  you — ” 

Balzac.  44  You’re  gaping.” 

Lasailly.  44  It’s  only  with  the  cold.” 

Balzac.  44  Go  to  bed,  Lasailly ; in  an  hour  I’ll 
ring  again !”  ^ 

And,  lighting  his  taper,  Lasailly  retires,  only  to 
be  summoned  again  in  an  hour’s  time  for  a new  fin- 
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qoisition,  very  much  as  before.  “ Six  times  in  one 
night  1”  said  Lasailly,  recounting  the  matter  to  his 
friends.  u Mon  Dieu!  who  could  stand  this?*’  1 

A week  wore  him  out ; he  went  back  to  his  gar- 
ret in  town.  His  name  never  appeared  on  the 
covers  of  Balzac’s  plays. 

We  may  recur  to  Balzac  and  his  life  again. 
Meantime,  let  no  one  think  of  him  as  an  utterly 
bad  man  until  he  shall  have  read  that  exquisite, 
tender  story  of  Eugdnie  Grande t. 


(fliitor’s  Sraratt. 

STONISHING  cures  are  now  wrought  every 
month  by  the  Drawer.  They  are  more  genu- 
ine cures  than  those  over  the  river,  in  Brooklyn, 
by  the  Reverend  Gaudentius,  and  quite  as  cheap, 
lifty  years  ago  almost  miraculous  cures  were  ef- 
fected by  the  use  of  u Perkin’s  Tractors,”  that  were 
thought  to  have  the  power  of  drawing  the  disease 
out  of  the  system  when  they  were  held  to  the  ail- 
ing spot.  Hence  they  were  called  Tractors,  or 
Drawers.  So  the  thousand-and-one  Pain  Extract- 
ors are  only  90  many  Drawers;  but  there  is  no 
Drawer  that  draws  out  so  much  pain  and  draws  in 
so  much  pleasure  as  this  same  old  Drawer  of  ours. 
We  receive  on  an  average  a hundred  certificates  to 
this  effect  every  month,  and  we  might  spread  them 
out,  from  governors,  judges  (good  judges,  too), 
preachers,  and  other  great  men.  Here  is  a speci- 
men: 

“ P , Pkxwbylv axi a,  March  4, 1853. 

“Dear  Harpers, — ‘One  good  turn  deserves 
another !’  The  tedium  of  one  of  several  days’  re- 
cent confinement  to  my  room  by  illness  was  so 
pleasantly  beguiled  by  your  issue  for  March,  and  I 
did  so  much  enjoy  the  good  things  of  the  Drawer 
— my  poor  aching  sides  aching  anew  in  response  to 
the  mirth  created  by  its  wit  and  fun — that  at  this 
time  of  imperfect  convalescence  I desire  to  acknowl- 
edge your  assistance  of  the  doctor’s  skill  and  Dame 
Nature's  powers  in  healing  the  sick ; and,  as  a 
slight  token  of  my  gratitude,  to  send  for  the  Draw- 
er a trifle  that  may  serve  to  amuse  some  one  of 
your  readers  in  perhaps  the  like  needy  circum- 
stances for  a laugh.” 

Whereupon  the  cured  man  gets  up,  and  sits  down 
and  writes  as  follows : 

44  In  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  of  Schuylkill 
County,  Pennsylvania,  a few  years  ago,  a party  of 
five  unfortunate  Hibernians  were  on  trial,  charged 
with  riot  and  assault,  with  intent  to  kill.  The 
circumstances  of  the  affair  were  of  an  aggravated 
character,  and  the  interest  felt  in  the  case  by  the 
friends  of  the  accused  was  great.  The  Common- 
wealth had  made  out  a strong  case,  and  rested. 
The  defense  was  an  alibi. 

44  By  the  showing  of  the  prosecution  the  riot 
commenced  after  ten  o’clock  at  night.  Ono  of  the 
witnesses  for  the  defense,  Patrick,  testified  that 
Dennis,  one  of  the  accused,  was  at  home,  and  in 
bed  with  him,  before  eight  o’clock  on  the  evening 
of  the  affray,  and  never  left  it  until  the  row  was 
over — a rather  improbable  story  of  two  Irishmen 
within  sound  of  a 4 nate  little  bit  of  a fight.’ 

44  4 How  do  you  know  that  it  was  before  eight 
o’clock?’  asked  the  attorney  for  the  State. 

44  4 Sure  we  had  a clock  in  the  house,’  promptly 
replied  Pat. 

44  4 And  did  the  clock  strike  eight  after  Dennis 
came  in  ?’  inquired  the  attorney. 


44  4 Well,  no ; the  clock  wasn’t  shtriking  at  that 
time,'  said  Pat. 

44  4 Ah ! and  what  was  the  matter  with  the 
clock?’  asked  the  attorney. 

44  4 It  was  out  of  order,  and  not  going  for  a few 
days,’  replied  the  witness. 

44  4 Then,  if  the  clock  was  not  going,  how  do  you 
know  that  Dennis  was  in  before  eight  o'clock  ?’ 

44  4 JKe//,  I know  that  he  teas  in  before  the  time 
when  the  clock  used  to  be  shtriking  eight  when  it  did 
shtrikel*  triumphantly  answered  Patrick. 

44 This  was  a clincher;  poor  Dennis  was  con- 
victed— a victim  of  unfortunate  circumstances,  one 
of  which  was  the  ownership  of  a clock  that  didn’t 
4 shtrike ’ — while  the  jury  was  satisfied  that  the  own- 
er did.” 


The  railroad  between  Kingston  and  Rome,  in 
Georgia,  if  it  is  not  a one-horse  concern  is  a mighty 
slow  team.  44  A friend  of  mine,”  says  a new  con- 
tributor, 44  rejoicing  in  the  name  of  Tick — a tele- 
graph man,  too— was  riding  on  the  lightning  train 
upon  this  road  when  he  spied  a negro 

“‘Toddling  bbsido  the  iron  track, 

Toting  cotton  on  his  back.* 

In  the  exuberant  generosity  of  his  nature,  'Tele- 
graph Tick  screamed  out : 

44  4 Halloa,  Uncle ! come  aboard— come  aboard, 
and  ride  to  town !’ 

44  The  polite  and  glistening  African  touched  his 
piece  of  beaver,  and  replied : 

44 Beg  pardon,  mass’r,  but  I can’t;  I must  get 
dar  soon,  and  habn't got  ds  time  to  spar!' 

44  When  I met  my  friend  Tick  at  Rome,  last  No- 
vember, he  expatiated  warmly  upon  the  merits  of 
the  safe  road.  Said  he,  4 It’s  the  cheapest  road  in 
the  United  States,  for  you  can  travel  all  day  on  it 
for  a dollar  T” 


44 1 have  read  your  Magazine,”  says  a Wiscon- 
sin letter-writer,  44  ever  since  I knew  there  was 
such  a thing.  And  the  Drawer — it’s  great ! 1 do 
actually  believe  I should  have  died  a fool  if  it 
hadn’t  been  for  that.”  After  such  an  introduction 
he  tells  a story  of  ono  of  the  great  men  of  the  State. 

44  Our  Lieutenant-Governor  was  a regular  bush- 
whacker. He  was  put  on  the  ticket  because  there 
were  no  men  in  his  party  smart  enough,  and  they 
had  to  take  such  stuff  as  there  was  to  make  officers 
of.  But  lie  was  chosen  with  the  rest.  When  he 
went  up  to  the  capital  to  go  to  the  Senate,  where  he 
was  to  preside,  he  was  as  rough  as  he  was  ready, 
and  so  rough  that  the  door-keeper,  a man  of  the 
German  persuasion,  refused  to  let  him  in.  But  he 
pushed  by,  and  made  his  way  to  the  Chamber. 
The  next  day  the  door-keeper  stopped  him  again, 
when  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  as  ready  as  he  was 
rough,  seized  him  by  the  collar,  shook  him  well, 
and  said : 

44  4 Young  man,  I want  yon  to  know  mo  after 
this!’ 

44  4 Der  tuyfel  take  you !’  said  the  poor  fellow, 4 1 
ton't  know  you  now!'  ” 

Several  of  the  Drawer’s  correspondents  inti- 
mate that  they  have  other  and  better  things  in 
store,  which  they  will  send  when  44  these”  have 
been  printed.  Now  be  it  known  unto  all  snch 
that  the  sooner  they  send,  the  better,  and  the  more, 
the  more  the  Drawer  will  be  pleased.  Months 
may  pass  ere  what  we  now  have  will  see  the  light; 
some  good  things  sent  have  been  in  print  hefe  or 
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elsewhere  long  ago ; and  some  are  keeping  because 
they  will  keep.  In  the  mean  time  let  those  goods 
in  store  be  shipped  to  this  port  with  all  dispatch. 

A correspondent  writes  to  the  Drawer  that 
while  traveling  at  the  South  he  attended  a negro 
meeting,  where  the  sable  preacher  offered  an  earn- 
est prayer  for  “do  white  element  in  our  popula- 
tion.” It  was  certainly  kind  in  the  old  negro  to 
remember  his  white  brethren;  and  he  spoke  of 
them  just  as  they  do  of  the  colored  element. 


Headley  tells  a story  of  old  Dr.  Richards,  of 
Auburn,  in  Dr.  Sprague’s  “Annals  of  the  Pul- 
pit,” just  issued.  The  reverend  Doctor  went  off 
on  a journey,  and  left  his  son  James  under  the 
care  of  one  of  the  theological  students,  who  was  to 
hear  him  recite  daily.  One  day,  at  the  usual  time 
of  recitation,  James  was  seen  playing  in  the  gar- 
den, and  when  called  to  his  lesson  refused  to  come, 
and,  as  the  student  went  to  fetch  him,  took  to  his 
heels  and  ran.  The  student  pursued  and  caught 
and  chastised  him.  Immediately  after  the  Doctor’s 
return  James  entered  his  coifiplaint  against  his  tu- 
tor. His  father  heard  him  through,  and  then  bade 
him  go  and  fetch  the  young  gentleman.  He  did 
so,  and  when  the  latter  arrived  the  Doctor  said : 

“ Sir,  Jeemes  has  told  me  that  you  whipped  him 
because  he  did  not  get  his  lesson,  and  ran  away ; 
and  now  I have  sent  for  you  to  know  if  you  laid  it 
on  icellf  " 

The  student  replied  that  he  thought  he  did. 

44  Do  you  think  that  you  punished  him  enough  ?" 

He  Mid,  “Yes." 

“ Well,  then,’’  continued  the  Doctor,  “ if  you  are 
sure  you  punished  him  sufficiently,  Jcemcs,  you 
may  go  this  time  /” 


444  Father*  M'Guirb,  of  Pittsburg,  was,  many 
years  ago,  very  popular,  both  in  his  private  and 
ministerial  life,  with  all  classes  and  denominations. 
He  was  a genial,  warm-hearted  old  Irishman,  fond 
of  a joke,  and  the  following  was  one  of  several  good 
ones  on  himself  which  he  relished  very  much  in 
telling : 

“ He  was  riding  out  on  the  Butler  road  one  hot 
summer’s  day,  when  he  stopped  at  a house  by  the 
wayside  to  get  a drink  of  water  and  rest  a while. 
While  in  conversation  with  the  woman  of  the  house, 
he  picked  up  a Bible,  and  asked  her  if  she  read  it 
often. 

“ 4 Yes,’  she  replied,  she  had  read  it  through 
often. 

44  4 And  do  you  understand  all  you  read  in  it,  my 
good  woman  ?*  said  his  reverence. 

44  4 Yes,  Ido!’  said  she. 

44  4 Well,*  said  he,  4 1 have  been  reading  and 
studying  it  all  my  life,  and  I find  a great  deal  in 
it  which  I can  not  understand.’ 

44  4 Well,’  said  she, 4 if  you  are  a fool,  is  that  any 
reason  that  I should  be  ?’  ’* 

Sure  enough,  what  could  Father  M4Guire  say  to 
that? 

Our  correspondent  in  Boston  who  contributes 
the  following  to  the  Drawer,  is  sure  that  it  is  an 
“actual  fact,"  and  he  knows  the  parties;  but  we 
have  received  the  same,  in  substance,  from  another 
quarter,  so  that  the  story  is  entitled  to  double  cre- 
dence, as  it  happened  twice  and  in  different  places, 
and  is  equally  well  attested  in  both : 

44  In  the  province  of  Canada,  just  over  the  Ver- 


mont State  line,  a man  keeps  tavern,  whose  name, 
far  and  wide,  i9  Uncle  Tim.  He  furnishes  enter- 
tainment for  man  and  beast,  but  his  good  wife  finds 
the  supplies  for  the  former  while  her  man  looks 
after  the  cattle.  She  is  a good  wife,  a good  Chris- 
tian woman.  Unhappily,  she  fell  into  the  Miller- 
ite  delusion,  and  ever}'  day  and  night  she  was  look- 
ing for  the  latter  end  of  the  world  to  come.  She 
was  greatly  disappointed  when  the  set  time  came 
and  went  and  nothing  broke  ; but  she  was  sure  it 
was  near  at  hand,  and  she  was  always  ready. 

44  The  summer  and  autumn  wore  away,  and  win- 
ter set  in.  It  rarely  thunders  in  winter,  but  now 
it  did  thunder  one  night — sudden,  severe,  awful. 
The  landlord  had  taken  an  extra  horn — to  drink, 
not  to  blow — and  had  gone  to  bed  in  a state  of  stu- 
pidity not  unusual,  but  to-night  decidedly  profound. 
By  his  side,  in  blissful  unconsciousness,  was  his 
sleeping  wife.  She  was  roused  by  a clap  of  thun- 
der that  shook  the  old  tavern.  She  started  up,  and 
the  gleams  of  red  lightning  and  successive  peals  of 
thunder  filled  her  with  awe.  The  day  had  come  t 
She  shook  her  temporal  lord  to  wake  him. 

44  4 Timothy,  Timothy !’  she  cried. 

“Timothy  sqpred;  but,  finally,  Timothy  say* 
to  her,  4 What?’ 

44  The  good  woman  shook  him  again,  and  cried 
still  louder,  4 Timothy,  Timothy !’  and  Timothy 
now  responded  4 What’s  the  matter?’ 

“ Mrs.  Timothy  screamed, 4 The  end  of  the  world 
has  come ; I hear  the  rolling  of  the  chariot  wheels ; 
there — there,  I hear  them  now !’ 

44  Uncle  Tim,  by  this  time,  had  begun  to  come 
to  his  senses,  and  finding  that  his  wife  was  in  a 
high  state  of  excitement,  undertook  to  soothe  her 
by  gentle  remonstrances ; but  every  roll  of  thun- 
der was  now  converted  by  her  disturbed  fane}*  into 
the  roll  of  the  chariot  wheels  of  the  coming  King. 
When  Timothy  could  not  quiet  her  fears,  he  got 
out  of  patience,  and  with  more  profaneness  than  ia 
pleasant  to  repeat,  he  exclaimed, 4 Martha,  Martha, 
stop  your  nonsense;  do  you  suppose  the  blessed 
Lord  is  such  a fool  as  to  come  on  wheels  when  the 
snow  is  six  feet  deep  on  a level  ?* 

44  This  was  a settler.  Martha  had  not  thought 
of  that;  she  was  unprepared  to  answer  it.  The 
thunder-storm  passed  by  and  so  did  her  fears ; and 
presently  Uncle  Tim  was  snoring,  and  Martha  was 
dreaming  by  his  side." 

The  late  Rev.  Dr.  Biggs,  of  Kentucky,  was  an 
eminent  divine  belonging  to  the  Methodist  Church, 
much  respected  and  liked  by  his  neighbors  for  his 
kindness  and  good-humor. 

lie  detested  hypocrites  and  impostors  of  all  sorts, 
and  was  not  disposed  to  attach  more  than  due  im- 
portance to  any  occurrence  of  a strange  or  super- 
natural character. 

In  1835  the  Doctor  was  presiding  elder  of  the 
district  in  which  he  lived,  and  as  such  was  often 
obliged  to  entertain  the  44  circuit-riders”  as  guests. 
One  of  these  gentlemen,  who  was  not  entirely  free 
from  superstition,  happened  to  be  with  him  the 
night  on  which  occurred  the  famous  meteoric  showy 
cr,  or  “falling  of  the  stars, v which  will  never  be 
forgotten  by  those  who  witnessed  it.  After  pray- 
ers, all  retired  and  slept  peacefully  until  the  hour 
for  the  negroes  to  rise  for  the  purpose  of  making 
fires,  etc.  This  was  an  hour  before  daylight,  and 
the  negroes,  on  going  out  and  seeing  the  wonderful 
phenomenon  presented  by  the  heavens,  not  unnat- 
urally concluded  that  the  end  of  all  things  was  at 
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hand,  and  immediately  began  confession  of  their 
sins,  and  to  pray  for  mercy. 

The  clergyman,  Dr.  B.’s  guest,  was  awakened 
by  the  outcry,  and  upon  raising  his  window  im- 
mediately discovered  its  cause.  He  was  no  less 
frightened  than  the  negroes,  and  thinking,  as  they 
thought,  that  the  “ last  trump”  was  about  being 
sounded,  he  rushed*  without  waiting  to  dress,  down 
stairs  into  the  Doctor’s  chamber,  and  throwing  him- 
self upon  the  Doctor,  who  was  snoring  quietly  in 
bed,  he  roared  at  the  top  of  his  voice, 44  Brother  B. ! 
Brother  B. ! arise  ! arise ! The  Day  of  Judgment 
is  come ! ! ” The  Doctor  awoke,  turned  overin  bed, 
rubbed  his  eyes,  and' said  with  slight  impatience, 
44  Pshaw ! pshaw ! Brother , go  to  bed ; Judg- 

ment Day  can’t  come  In  the  night! /” 


This  is  admirable  in  its  way.  The  letter  comes 
to  us  from  beyond  the  44  Father  of  Waters,”  from 
one  who  loves,  enjoys,  and  can  say  a good  thing. 

44  Messrs.  Editors, — I have  been  a constant 
reader  of  your  Magazine  for  a number  of  years — in 
fact,  read  the  first  issue,  and  have  been  a subscriber 
ever  since.  I always  refer  to  the  Drawer  for  some- 
thing good,  and  am  never  disappointed. 

44 1 profess  to  be,  what  is  vulgarly  called,  an 
4 old  sided  Baptist,’  and  have  been  for  a number  of 
years ; and  as  we  have  been  occupying  a conspic- 
uous place  in  your  Drawer  for  some  time,  I send 
you  a scrap  or  two  which  came  under  my  own  ob- 
servation several  years  since  in  the  4 Platte  Pur- 
chase.’ 

44  Father  Rice  had  been  called  to  preach  at  New 
Market,  in  Platte  County,  and  after  the  congrega- 
tion had  assembled,  arose  and  remarked, 

44  4 My  brethering,  you  will  find  ray  text  in  the 
15th  chapter  of  Clover , and  the  2*2d  verse,  which 
reads : 44  Drink  no  longer  water,  but  a little  wine 
for  thy  stomach’s  sake;  and  thine  often  infirmi- 
ties.” ’ 

44  Brother  Sharp,  who  was  occupying  the  pulpit 
with  Father  Rice,  and  who  was  a little  better  post- 
ed up  in  Scripture,  immediately  interrupted  Father 
Rice  and  whispered  to  him,  ‘Timothy,  Timothy, 
Brother  Rice.’ 

44  Brother  Rice,  not  the  least  abashed,  coolly  re- 
marked, 4 Well,  my  brethering,  I knew  that  such 
a good  old  Baptist  text  was  in  one  of  the  grasses  /” 

Wb  vouch  for  the  literal  verity  of  the  following 
letter  received  at  the  office  of  Harper’s  Monthly 
Magazine : 

44 , Feb  20th  1858 

44  Mr  Editor  Pleas  discontinue  the  sending  of 
your  magizin  to  Mrs  P.  C.  Jones.  8he  is  no  more. 
She  departed  this  world  in  the  prime  of  life  to  ex- 
plore the  land  of  spirits.  She  leaves  a babe  to 
young  to  morn  her  los  or  read  your  prayes  worthy 
magizin.” 

We  trust  that  as  soon  as  the  babe  is  old  enough 
to  read  the 44  magizin,”  we  shall  have  the  pleasure 
of  sending  it  for  her  entertainment. 


A W ester*  lawyer  writes  to  the  Drawer,  and 
tells  his  own  story  so  well  that  he  shall  have  a full 
hearing: 

44Among  the  first  cases  in  which  I was  engaged 
as  counsel  was  the  one  of  say  Wilgins  vs.  Wiggins . 
I was  for  the  defendant  Wiggins,  and  the  plaintiff 
Wilgins  had  secured  the  services  of  not  only  one 
of  the  best-hearted,  most  sociable,  generous  men 
in  the  world,  but  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  tal- 


ented lawyers  of  the  circuit.  He  entered  into  a 
case  with  his  whole  mind,  soul,  and  strength,  aJd 
rarely  ever  failed  by  his  eloquence  to  carry  the  jury, 
and  by  his  legal  ability  to  convince  the  Court ; but 
his  early  education  was  deficient,  and  he  did  not  r 
always  do  justice  to  the  King’s  English.  Wilgins 
sued  Wiggins  for  damages  resulting  from  a horse 
trade.  Wilgins  was  a lazy,  worthless,  good-for- 
nothing,  drunken  loafer,  and  Wiggins  ditto,  only 
a little  more  so.  The  case  was  called,  the  plain- 
tiff Wilgins  announced  himself  ready,  the  defend- 
ant Wiggins  joined  issue ; the  jury  was  impanneled, 
and  the  Court  directed  the  counsel  to  proceed  with 
his  case.  The  counsel  for  Wilgins,  the  plaintiff, 
stated  that  his  client,  on  a certain  day  named  in 
the  petition,  was  drunk,  and  that  the  defendant 
took  advantage  of  this  condition  of  his  client  and 
cheated  him  in  a horse  trade,  by  which  he  was  dam- 
aged one  hundred  dollars.  The  witnesses  for  the 
plaintiff  were  called,  sworn,  and  testified  that,  on 
or  about  the  day  aforesaid,  they  saw  the  plaintiff 
and  defendant  together  at  twelve  o’clock ; that  they 
were  both  laboring  under  the  influence  of  liquor, 
the  plaintiff  particularly,  so  much  so  that  he  could 
not  distinguish  his  own  horse ; that  at  two  o’clock 
of  the  same  day  they  saw  both  parties  together 
again,  when  they  acknowledged  that  a trade  had 
been  made  in  the  interval,  and  the  plaintiff  was 
then  so  far  gone,  from  frequently  imbibing  during 
the  day,  that  he  could  not  get  on  his  horse.  Here 
the  plaintiff’s  counsel,  after  proving  the  difference 
in  the  value  of  the  horses,  etc.,  rested  bis  case,  and 
the  defendant,  Wiggins,  being  minus  witnesses  to 
prove  any  thing  to  his  advantage,  I had  to  close 
his  side  of  the  case  also. 

44  The  counsel  for  the  plaintiff  then  arose,  and 
said  that  it  was  a clear  case ; that  the  evidence 
showed  most  conclusively  the  existence  of  the  state 
of  facts  alleged  in  the  petition,  and  that  the  only 
thing  left  for  the  jury  to  do,  was  to  find  the  amount 
of  damages  they  intended  to  give  the  plaintiff  in 
their  verdict.  That  the  Court  had  instructed  them, 
if  they  believed  that  the  plaintiff  was  under  the  in- 
fluence of  liquor  when  the  trade  was  made,  and  in 
that  state  of  mind  the  defendant  took  advantage 
of  him,  they  mast  find  for  the  plaintiff.  He  in- 
sisted that  ever}'  thing  had  been  proven  to  entitle 
the  plaintiff  to  a verdict,  and  that  they  were  com- 
pelled under  the  law  and  evidence  to  give  him  one. 

“Then  came  my  time,  and  a trying  time  it  was. 

It  was  my  first  appearance  in  court ; the  opposing 
counsel’s  reputation  as  a lawyer  made  him  formi- 
dable not  only  to  me,  but  to  all  the  lawyers  of  the 
circuit,  and  the  case  I considered  hopeless.  But 
an  idea  struck  me,  and  I rallied  enough  of  courage 
to  urge  the  position  that  the  plaintiff  had  failed  to 
show  that  he  was  drunk  at  the  precise  time  the 
alleged  trade  was  made,  but  that  all  he  did  prove 
was  that  he  was  drunk  before  and  after  the  trade 
was  made,  which,  I contended,  did  not  affect  the 
contract,  and  that  plaintiff  would  have  to  prove 
the  drunkenness  to  have  existed  at  the  very  time 
the  trade  was  made  to  enable  him  to  recover.  I 
considered  this  position  a good  and  legal  one,  and 
congratulated  mj-self  upon  the  effect  my  argument 
would  have  in  controlling  the  verdict  of  the  jury. 

But  alas,  my  feeling  of  triumph  was  short  lived  1 
for  my  position  and  argument  appeared  to  arouse 
my  old  friend  and  counselor  on  the  opposite  side, 
and  he  proceeded  to  demolish  both  somewhat  in  the 
following  manner: 

44  4 Gentlemen  of  the  Jury,  the  argument  of  the 
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Sntlem&n  on  the  opposite  side  reminds  me  of  a posi- 
>n  which  a gentleman  took  in  a case  which  I once 
saw  tried  in  Kentucky.  There  was  two  men  lired 
neighbors  thar,  that  didn’t  like  each  other.  One 
had  a very  valuable  dog;  the  other  shot  the  dog, 
out  of  which  a lawsuit  rose.  The  case  came  on ; 
the  plan  tiff’s  witness  swore  he  saw  the  defendant 
standin  on  a little  eminence  in  the  woods  with  a 
gun  in  hi9  hand ; he  saw  the  plantiff ’s  dog  trottin 
thrugh  the  woods  at  the  distance  of  about  thirty 
yards  from  the  defendant;  he  saw  the  defendant 
raise  the  gun  to  his  chick ; he  saw  the  powder  flash 
in  the  pan ; he  heard  the  explosion  of  the  gun ; he 
saw  the  d o g fall,  and  yet  the  counsel  on  the  oppo- 
site Bide  asked  “ Whar  is  the  man  what  saw  the 
bullit  hit  the  dog?” 

“ ‘Now  then,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  we  have 
proved  that  the  plantiff  was  so  drunk  just  before 
the  swap  was  made,  that  he  didn’t  know  hiz  own 
hoss,  and  that  just  after  the  swap  was  made,  he 
was  so  drunk  he  couldn’t  git  on  hiz  own  hoss,  and 
yet  the  gentleman  on  the  opposite  side  insists  that 
we  must  prove  that  he  was  drunk  at  the  very  time 
the  swap  was  made,  or  in  other  words,  he  asks 
“ Whar  is  the  man  what  saw  the  bullit  hit  the 
dog?”’ 

“ The  jury  thought  I was  asking  too  much,  and 
gave  a verdict  for  the  plaintiff.” 


As  an  example  of  hardihood  and  impudence,  this 
fact,  communicated  by  a Pennsylvania  correspond- 
ent, has  scarcely  a parallel : 

“Judge  Barrett,  one  of  the  most  humane  and 
accomplished,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  able  of 
the  president  judges  of  Pennsylvania,  was  holding 
court  at  Honesdalc.  A fellow  of  very  bad  charac- 
ter and  vicious  disposition  was  convicted  of  horse- 
stealing. Upon  being  brought  up  for  sentence,  the 
Judge  took  occasion,  in  his  usual  mild  way,  to  ad- 
monish him  to  lead  a better  life,  when  the  fellow 
interrupted  him : 

“ ‘ None  of  your  sermons,  Judge ; give  me  my 
sentence.’ 

‘ ‘ The  Judge  paused,  and  in  his  usual  bland  man- 
ner went  on  to  say — 

“ ‘ My  friend,  the  Court  had  intended  to  sentence 
you  for  one  year,  the  lowest  penalty  allowed  by  the 
law,  but  your  conduct  before  us  satisfies  us  that 
you  should  hare  one  year  more.’ 

“Prisoner.  ‘Well  then,  let’s  have  it;  what 
you  jawing  about?’ 

“ Court.  ‘ Now,  Sir,  we  are  satisfied  that  three 
years  would  not  be  too  much  for  such  a criminal  as 
you.’ 

“Prisoner.  ‘Well,  go  ahead  I I don’t  care, 
only  hurry  up !’ 

“Court.  *We  have  now  agreed,  Sir,  to  give 
you  four  years,  the  highest  penalty  the  law  imposes, 
and  that  is  your  sentence.’ 

“ Prisoner.  ‘ Well ! you’re  through  now,  ain’t 
you  ?’  and  he  was  led  sulkily  away  to  his  cell.” 


A Southern  correspondent  writes : “ A gentle- 
man in  this  vicinity  had  a fine  negro,  to  whom  he 
gave  the  privilege  of  hiring  himself  out,  and  keep- 
ing one  half  of  the  wages.  A short  time  since  the 
negro  came  home  to  his  master,  in  Norfolk,  to  tell 
him  that  the  man  for  whom  he  bad  been  working 
wished  to  buy  him,  and  would  give  thirteen  hun- 
dred dollars  for  him. 

“ 1 Well,*  said  his  master,  ‘ what  of  that  ? I don’t 
wish  to  sell.’ 


“ 4 But,  you  see,  massa,’  said  Sam,  ‘ I’se  had  a 
cough  some  time,  and  ’specs  Pm  gwine  into  de 
sumption.  I don’t  ’spec  I shall  last  more’n  two 
or  three  years,  and  Pd  like  to  take  dat  man  in  !’” 


At  the  trial  of  some  pirates  in  a neighboring 
State  the  Judge  acquitted  them  for  want  of  a com- 
ma in  the  law.  “So,”  exclaimed  Judge  P , 

“for  want  of  a comma,  the  offenses  of  these  rascals 
will  never  be  brought  to  a.  period  I” 


Rarely  have  we  any  shrewder  specimens  of 
modern  financiering  than  this  from  Tennessee : 

“Not  long,  long  since,  and  during  the  tight 
times,  there  lived  in  a small  river  town,  better 
known  for  its  bad  whisky  than  its  good  morals,  a 
‘ Creole  of  Jerusalem.’  He  retailed  goods  to  coun- 
try customers.  A bad  paymaster  had  owed  him 
for  some  years,  and  he  despaired  of  ever  collecting 
it,  although  he  was  profuse  in  his  promises  to  pay. 
The  man  owned  some  little  property,  about  enough 
to  satisfy  half  the  debt.  The  Jew  called  on  him 
one  day,  and  made  the  following  proposition : ‘ Do 
you  give  me  your  note  for  half  the  amount,  and  in- 
terest,’ said  he,  ‘ with  some  of  your  friends  as  se- 
curity— it  is  a mere  form,  you  know.’  ‘Yes.’ 
* Then  give  me  your  note  for  the  other  half,  and 
interest,  at  twelve  months,  without  security.  I 
know  you  will  pay  it,  but  1 want  to  get  all  my 
matters  in  right  shape.’  This  was  agreed  to.  As 
soon  as  the  Jew  obtained  the  note  with  security  he 
put  it  in  suit,  and  obtained  judgment  on  it.  The 
note  for  the  other  half  he  nailed  the  customer’s 
property  with,  and  thus  obtained  the  whole  debt-” 

Sharp  practice  this,  and  very  Jewish. 


How  many — alas ! how  many — like  the  drunk- 
ard below,  charge  all  their  troubles  to  the  codfish, 
and  none  to  the  rum.  Ah  old  trader  writes  to  the 
Drawer : 

“ Prior  to  the  period  of  the  general  Temperance 
Reformation  in  New  England,  when  every  shop- 
keeper sold  codfish  and  rye  gin,  as  well  as  all  oth- 
er ‘ most  useful’  commodities,  a hard  old  customer 
of  mine,  on  one  occasion,  presented  himself  with 
his  three  jugs,  all  to  be  filled  with  the  4 crittur  ;* 
which,  together  with  one  small  codfish,  comprised 
all  his  purchases.  Having  gathered  up  his  jugs 
and  his  one  codfish,  his  hands  were  rather  too  much 
encumbered  readily  to  make  his  egress  through  the 
closed  door.  After  some  struggling  to  effect  his 
object,  and  not  succeeding,  he  threw  down  his 
traps,  exclaiming,  ‘ Hang  the  codfish!'” 


A Belcuertown  scribe  is  responsible  for  this 
story,  which  the  fanners  will  enjoy  about  “kill- 
ing” time,  and  it  ought  to  have  been  drawn  into 
the  Drawer  some  months  ago.  But  better  late  than 
never  : 

“The  meanest  of  all  the  men  in  our  region  is 
Sol  Smith.  You  must  know  that  here  in  the  coun- 
try, when  one  of  the  neighbors  kills  a ‘ beef  creat- 
ure,* he  is  expected  to  send  a piece  te  each  one  d 
the  families  near  by,  and  they  return  the  favor 
when  they  kill,  and  so  the  thing  proves  to  be  about 
as  broad  as  it  is  long.  Now  Sol  was  so  mortal 
stingy  that  it  went  hard  with  him  to  think  of  giv- 
ing away  any  thing,  and  when  he  came  to  IriU  he 
was  bent  upon  keeping  it  all  to  himself.  But  pub- 
lic sentiment  was  very  strong  on  the  subject,  and 
he  would  like  tofeeep  up  a good  name  and  keep  his 
beef  besides.  He  spoke  gently  to  his  next-door 
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neighbor,  Johnson,  and  told  him  that  he  thought  it 
was  a very  foolish  plan  to  be  sending  meat  all  over 
town,  and  eacii  man  had  better  raise  and  kill  his 
own.  In  fact,  he  was  determined  to  cheat  his 
neighbors  out  of  their  meat,  if  they  expeeted  any 
from  him,  and  save  his  credit  too.  Johnson  sug- 
gested to  him  that  if  he  should  leave  his  beef  in  the 
bam  over  night  before  cutting  it  up,  and  then  take 
it  to  his  cellar  before  daylight,  and  give  out  that 
it  had  been  stolen,  the  people  would  lose  their  ex- 
pected share,  and  be  very  sorry  for  him  besides. 
Just  it  exactly ! he  would  do  that  very  thing.  He 
killed  his  beef,  hung  it  up  to  cool,  and  went  to  bed, 
to  rise  early  and  hide  it.  J ohnson  and  a few  friends, 
before  going  to  bed,  went  over  to  Smith’s  barn, 
helped  themselves  to  the  beef,  and  divided  it  share 
and  share  alike,  leaving  but  a wee  bit  for  the  own- 
er. Smith  rose  early,  and  found  his  meat  was  gone. 
He  rushed  over  to  Johnson’s  and  told  the  story,  in 
a state  bordering  on  frenzy. 

44  4 Good !’  says  Johnson ; 1 you  do  it  well.’ 

14  4 But  it  is  stole,  I tell  you  !*  I 

44 4 That's  right ; stick  to  it,  Sol ! Put  on  that 
dismal  face,  and  they'll  all  believe  til' 

44  Smith  saw  it  was  no  use.  He  had  fallen  into 
his  own  pit ; and  went  home  a poorer,  wiser,  but, 
we  fear,  no  better  man.” 


From  one  of  the  44  Southern  tier”  of  counties  in 
our  own  State  of  New  York  we  get  the  following 
incident  of  the  bar,  which  is  rich  in  itself,  and  very 
readably  related : 

44  Our  District- Attorney  is  remarkable  for  his 
gravity  as  well  as  for  his  legal  lore.  He  never 
makes  a joke,  nor  laughs  at  the  jokes  of  others, 
justly  regarding  all  facetiousness  as  belonging  to 
the  Drawer  of  Harper , and  out  of  place  in  the  court- 
room. He  had  just  procured  some  new  blank  forms 
of  indictments.  It  has  been  customary  to  insert 
the  name  in  full  of  each  member  of  the  Grand 
Jury— from  sixteen  to  twenty-three  of  our  most 
respectable  and  substantial  citizens.  Our  courts 
have  of  late  held  this  to  be  unnecessary,  and  the 
new  forms  which  he  had  procured  contained  no 
blank  for  inserting  the  jurors’  names.  He  had 
got  a number  of  indictments  drawn  up  in  the  old 
form,  and  gave  them  to  his  clerk  to  have  inserted 
the  names  of  the  Grand  Jurors,  and  by  mistake  he 
handed  over,  with  the  others,  an  indictment  in  the 
new  form  against  Rosetta  C for  keeping  a dis- 

reputable house . As  a matter  of  course,*  in  all  these 
printed  forms  there  is  blank  space  enough  left  to 
insert  the  names  of  as  many  defendants  as  there 
may  chance  to  be— whether  a single  one  or  a score. 
His  clerk  proceeded  with  the  duty  assigned  bin}, 
Snd  upon  coming  to  this  indictment  against  Roset- 
ta C— - — , and  finding  no  other  fit  space  for  his  pur- 
pose, either  by  mistake  or  4 wickedly  and  design- 
edly,’ inserted  immediately  after  the  name  of  the 

defendant,  Rosetta  C , the  names  4 of  each  and 

every’  of  the  Grand  Jurors,  thus  forming  a com- 
plete indictment  against  the  whole  panel,  jointly 
with  the  real  culprit,  for  the  offense  named.  Mr. 
District-Attorney  did  not  discover  this  slight  mis- 
take, and  submitted  his  indictments — the  one  re- 
ferred to  being  among  the  number — to  the  Grand 
Jury,  to  be  approved  by  them  by  their  foreman 
indorsing  upon  each  as  follows : 

*“I  certify  the  within  to  be  a true  bill. 

•“Dated,*  etc.  W.  T.  R-  — , Foreman.' 

44  The  one  in  question  was  certified  by  the  fore- 
man 4 to  be  a true  bill’  with  the  others,  and  was 


passed  up  to  the  Court,  and  then  laid  over  until  the 
next  term,  when  Rosetta  was  brought  up  for  trial 
upon  it. 

44  Among  the  lawyers  present  when  the  trial  was 
called  on  was  Colonel  Sam  Holmes.  He  is  a lead- 
er at  the  bar,  and  always  employed  to  defend  crim- 
inals when  their  purse  is  plethoric  and  his  services 
can  be  obtained.  He  is  keen  on  scent  for  a joke ; 
and  having  been  employed  in  this  case  to  examine 
the  indictment,  and  ascertain  if  there  was  any 
leak  in  it,  when  the  case  came  up  for  trial  he  ask- 
ed to  look  at  it.  It  was  handed  him  by  the  Dis- 
trict-Attorney, and  at  the  first  glance  his  expe- 
rienced eye  detected  the  very  ludicrous  character 

of  the  instrument.  W.  T.  R , the  foreman,  and 

S.  T.  A , another  member  of  the  Grand  Jury 

which  had  found  the  bill,  and  who  were  included 
in  it  as  defendants  with  Rosetta  C , were  pres- 

ent in  Court  as  spectators.  After  examining  the 
indictment,  the  Colonel  very  gravely  arose  and 
stated  to  the  Court  that  he  objected  to  proceeding 
to  try  Rosetta  C upon  it  until  the  other  defend- 

ants were  arraigned  and  pleaded. 

44  The  District- Attorney  looked  up  in  astonish- 
ment, and  asked,  4 What  other  defendants  ?’ 

44  The  Court  asked  the  Colonel  to  explain,  where- 
upon he  remarked, 

44  4 If  the  Court  please,  this  is  an  indictment 

against  Rosetta  C , W.  T.  R , S.  T.  A , 

and  others  (naming  all  the  Grand  Jurors),  for  keep- 
ing a disreputable  house.  Mr.  S.  T.  A is  here 

in  court,  and  can  be  arraigned  now,  and  I will  put 
in  a plea  of 44  Not  guilty”  for  him.  Mr.  W.  T.  R-- — 
is  also  here,  but  on  his  behalf  I have  nothing  to 
say,  as  he  has,  over  his  own  signature,  pleaded 
44  Guilty,”  and  certified  the  charge  to  be  true.  As 
to  the  other  parties  implicated,  they  can  be  brought 
in  as  soon  as  the  District-Attorney  can  issue  bench 
warrants,  and  then  we  shall  be  ready  to  proceed 
with  the  trial  I* 

44  Fancy  the  amazement  of  the  District- Attorney ; 
the  blank  dismay  that  overspread  his  face,  overset 
the  gravity  of  bench,  bar,  and  jury  as  the  truth 
gradually  broke  out  and  in.  The  District-Attor- 
ney stepped  up  to  the  Colonel  and  asked  to  look  at 
the  indictment ; took  it,  thrust  it  into  his  pocket, 
and  exclaimed  4 Quashed !’  He  will  never  hear 
the  last  of  it.” 

How  many  Congressmen  and  Presidents  have 
been  made  by  happy  wounds  on  the  battle-field ! 
Here  is  a hero  with  new  claims  to  fame : 

44  When  Colonel  L was  a candidate  for  Con- 

gress in  one  of  the  Northwestern  States,  he  was 
opposed  by  a gentleman  who  had  distinguished 
himself  in  the  war  of  1812.  Discovering,  in  tho 
course  of  the  canvass,  that  his  opponent’s  military 
reputation  was  operating  strongly  to  his  own  pre- 
judice, he  concluded  to  let  the  people  know  that  he 
was  not  unknown  to  fame  as  a soldier  himself;  and 
accordingly,  in  his  next  speech,  he  expatiated  on 
his  achievements  in  the  tented  field  as  follows : 

14  4 My  competitor  has  told  you  of  the  services 
he  rendered  the  country  in  the  last  war.  Let  mq 
tell  you  that  I,  too,  acted  an  humble  part  in  that 
memorable  contest.  When  the  tocsin  of  war  sum- 
moned the  chivalry  of  tho  West  to  rally  to  the  de- 
fense of  the  national  honor,  I,  fellow-citizens,  ani- 
mated by  that  patriotic  spirit  which  glows  in  every 
American  bosom,  hired  a substitute  for  that  tear,  and 
the  bones  of  that  man  now  lie  bleaching  on  the  banks 
of  the  Raisin  /* 
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44  As  Colonel  L was  elected  by  a large  ma- 

jority, it  is  to  be  presumed  that  his  constituents 
properly  appreciated  the  glory  of  fighting  and  dy- 
ing by  proxy.” 

Into  the  Weekly — Harper's  Weekly — some  of  the 
brevities  of  the  Drawer — “brevity  is  the  soul  of 
wit” — have  been  finding  their  way ; the  readers  of 
the  Magazine  are  supposed  to  be  readers  of  the 
Weekly  also,  and  nothing  appears  in  both  places ; 
but  the  Drawer  is  good-natured,  and,  when  ready 
to  burst,  it  lends  the  other  man  some  good  things. 

This  is  an  old  story,  done  into  doggerel,  and  very 
well  done  at  that : 

A country  curate,  visiting  his  flock, 

At  old  Rebecca's  cottage  gave  a knock; 

“Good-morroir,  darnel— I mean  not  any  libel. 

But  in  your  dwelling  have  you  got  a Bible  f* 

“A Bible,  Sir!**  exclaimed  she  in  a rage. 

AtD*ye  think  I’ve  turned  a pagan  in  my  age? 

Here,  Jancy,  haste,  and  run  up  stairs,  my  dear, 

*Tis  in  the  drawer ; be  quick,  and  bring  it  here  P 
The  girl  returned  with  Bible  in  a minute, 

Not  dreaming  for  a moment  what  was  In  It; 

When,  lo!  on  opening  it  at  parlor-door, 

A pair  of  spectacles  fell  upon  the  floor. 

Amazed,  the  dame  was  for  a moment  dumb. 

And  then  exclaimed,  “ Oh,  Sir!  I'm  glad  you've  come, 
*Tis  six  months  since  these  spectacles  were  lost. 

And  I have  missed  them  to  my  poor  eyes*  cost,** 
Then,  as  the  glasses  to  her  nose  she  raised, 

She  closed  the  Bible,  saying — “God  be  praised!** 


These  are  fair,  if  they  ore  old  enough  to  be 
ugly  s 

THE  FAIR  SEX. 

When  Eve  brought  wo  to  all  mankind. 

Old  Adam  called  her  wo-man; 

But  when  she  woo'd  with  love  so  fond, 
lie  then  pronounced  it  woo-man. 

But  now  with  folly  and  with  pride 
Their  husbands*  pockets  trimming. 

The  ladies  are  so  fill  of  whims 
That  people  call  them  whim-men. 

An  ugly  old  bachelor  wrote  the  following  lines : 
To  Thales  once  his  mother  said, 

“Marry  a wife.**  He  shook  his  head. 

And  “*Tis  not  time,**  was  his  reply; 

But  after  several  years  were  past, 

44 The  time,**  said  she,  “is  come  at  last” 

“No,**  he  replied,  “it  is  gone  by.** 

Thus  Thales  taught  a golden  role — 

*Tis  never  time  to  play  the  fooL 

Inside  of  an  ancient  wedding-ring  was  found  In- 
scribed : 

Dear  love  of  mine, 

My  heart  is  thine. 

Here  is  the  best  of  the  old-time  stories  of  the 
clergy  in  politics  that  we  have  had.  Onr  corre- 
spondent will  please  to  send  the  rest  of  the  same 
kind  that  he  has  in  store : 

“In  1812,  when  politics  raged  high  and  higher  yet, 
there  were  no  politicians  who  waxed  wanner  than 
the  reverend  clergy.  It  was  a pleasant  custom  in 
those  days  in  Boston,  and  it  is  not  altogether  out 
of  fashion  yet,  to  have  an  annual  fishing  excursion, 
in  which  the  clergy'  relaxed  themselves  on  the  salt- 
water and  sea-breezes,  and  gathered  health  for  the 
future.  On  these  occasions  Federalists  and  Dem- 
ocrats mingled  happily,  and  politics  were  voted  out 
by  common  consent.  All  hands  were  hail  fellows 
well  met ; and  the  only  strife  waa  to  see  who  would 
catch  the  first  and  best  fish. 


“ The  Rev.  Dr.  P , a dry,  shrewd,  talented 

roan,  presided  over  the  Unitarian  Society  at  Rax- 
bury.  He  was  an  Old  School  Federalist.  One  of 
the  members  of  his  society,  a Mr.  S— who  sub- 
sequently became  a Member  of  Congress,  was  an 
equally  ardent  member  of  the  Democratic  party. 
On  one  of  those  excursions  it  so  happened  that  the 
first  fish  was  caught  by  Mr.  S— . It  was  a fine 
large  cod,  and  he  was  so  delighted  with  his  success 
that  he  skinned  it,  cut  off  its  head , and,  taking  it  in 
his  hand,  he  went  round  showing  it  to  all  on  board. 
When  he  came  to  Dr.  P—  be  could  not  restrain 
himself,  and  calling  the  Doctor’s  attention,  said : 

44  4 Look  at  this,  Dr.  P ; that  is  what  I call 

a true  Democrat 

44  The  Doctor  turned  and  very  coolly  replied, 

“ 4 So  it  is,  Brother  8— ; and  you  have  served 
him  just  right  /’ 

“ Brother  S kept  very  quiet  during  the  re- 

mainder of  the  day.” 

Here  is  a coon  story  with  a tale  to  it,  and  a 
moral  on  the  end  of  that. 

The  late  Roger  Barton  was  a popular  orator  of 
great  power  and  influence  over  the  masses.  He 
was  a man  of  incorruptible  integrity,  fine  intellect, 
and  possessed  infinite  humor,  with  unsurpassed 
skill  in  relating  an  anecdote.  On  more  than  one 
occasion,  though  no  office-seeker,  he  came  “ within 
an  ace”  of  being  returned  to  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate from  Mississippi.  He  was  always  44  on  hand,” 
in  season  and  out  of  season,  with  a speech  in  sup- 
port of  the  Democratic  party,  its  principles  and  , 
measures,  and  if  need  be,  to  carry  the  war  into 
Africa. 

In  the  great  contest  of  1840,  between  the  Inde- 
pendent Treasury  and  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  when  the  bank  orators  racked  their  imag- 
inations to  depict  the  evils  which  were  to  be  dis- 
| charged  upon  the  country  from  that  Pandora’s  Box, 
the  Sub-Treasury,  Mr.  Barton  was  wont  to  answer 
the  arguments  of  his  adversaries  in  this  wise : 

44  Fellow-citizbxb, — The  terrible  catalogue  of 
national  calamities  which  you  are  told  are  to  flow 
from  the  adoption  of  the  Independent  Treasury  re- 
minds me  of  an  incident  which  occurred  to  myself 
a short  time  since.  As  I was  riding  in  a neighbor- 
hood where  I was  very  well  acquainted,  I heard 
repeated  shots  just  ahead  of  me.  Presently  1 dis- 
covered my  old  friend  Tom  Martin  industriously 
employed  in  firing  at  something  in  a large  oak-tree. 
So  I stopped  to  see  the  game.  After  two  or  three 
shots,  and  seeing  nothing  fall,  I rode  up,  and  said 
I,  4 Hello,  Tom,  is  that  you ; what  are  you  shooting 
at?’ 

44  4 Why,  how  are  you,  Roger  ? ’Light ! light ! 
Yes,  I’ve  been  shooting  at  a big  coon  up  in  the 
crotch  of  that  tree  ever  so  long,  bat  I can’t  fetch 
him.’ 

44  4 Why,*  said  I,  4 Tom,  I don’t  see  any  thing.' 

44  4 You  don’t  1 Git  down  and  look  agin,  good.’ 

44  So  down  I got,  and  strained  my  eyes  looking 
in  the  right  direction,  while  Tom  loaded  up  and 
fired  again.  He  brought  down  lots  of  hark  as  be- 
fore, but  no  coon. 

44  Again  I looked,  and  again  Tom  looked. 

4 4 4 It’s  mighty  queer  I can’t  fetch  him,’  said  Tom. 

1 Jist  look  at  him,  Roger ; see  how  he’s  clawing  his 
legs  about !' 

44  Again  I looked,  but  the  varmint  was  invisible 
to  my  optics. 

44  At  length  a happy  thought  struck  me,  to  make 
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a close  inspection  of  Tom’s  visual  organs  to  see  if 
something  wasn’t  wrong  there.  So,  carefully  ap- 
proaching him,  I discovered  a hair  pendent  from 
his  right  eyelash,  and  attached  to  the  hair,  directly 
opposite  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  was  a louse,  that  had 
slipped  down  and  was  feeling  his  way  back.  I 
said  nothing,  but  brashed  it  away,  and  Tom  has 
not  yet  ceased  to  wonder  what  has  become  of  the 
coon.” 

The  Temperance  men  may  repeat  the  following 
and  make  a pint  of  it : 

44  Dr.  Bowen,  of  this  county,”  writes  a reliable 
correspondent,  44  is  a shrewd  observer  and  a strict- 
ly temperate  man.  In  one  of  his  electioneering 
tours  over  the  country,  he  dined  with  a certain 
Judge  who  is  a member  of  the  church,  and  prides 
himself  upon  his  legal  lore.  At  the  table  the  J udge, 
as  is  his  custom,  asked  a blessing,  and  shortly  rose 
from  his  seat  and  took  from  the  sideboard  a bottle 
of  4 Old  Bourbon,’  of  which  he  invited  his  guest 
to  partake,  partaking  freely  himself,  as  is  also  his 
custom.  After  dinner  the  Doctor  said, 

44  4 Judge,  will  you  permit  me  to  ask  you  a ques- 
tion?’ 

44  4 Oh,  certainly,’  replied  the  Judge ; 4 what  is  it  ?’ 

44  4 1 observed,’  said  the  Doctor,  4 that  after  you 
had  tosked  a blessing  yon  set  on  the  bottle.  Now, 
I wish  to  know  whether  you  were  ashamed  to  ask 
a blessing  on  the  liquor,  or  whether  you  thought 
it  was  good  enough  without  ?’ 

44  The  Judge  took  the  case  under  advisement, 
and  when  he  gives  his  decision  it  will  be  dnly  re- 
ported. In  the  mean  time,  he  will  probably  set 
the  bottle  on  the  table  at  the  start  when  Dr.  B. 
dines  with  him.” 


Mr.  Roderick  B.  Swebtbriar  was  a born 
poet,  in  his  own  opinion ; and  whose  opinion,  we 
beg  to  know,  is  entitled  to  more  respect,  in  this 
matter,  than  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Roderick  B.  Sweet- 
briar?  He  had  41  lisped  in  numbers,”  and  had  a 
number  of  lisps  in  his  speech  besides  those  which 
fell  from  his  infant  lips  in  rhyme.  In  his  earliest 
years  his  attention  was  called  by  his  maternal  par- 
ent to  the  moon  just  rising,  when  he  exclaimed, 
“The  moon  ith  bright,  in  time  of  night!** 
which  original  and  poetical  truth,  so  suddenly 
ejaculated,  marked  his  future  career  with  such  un- 
mistakable distinctness  that  his  mother  clasped  him 
passionatcl}*  to  her  heart,  and  cherished  him  from 
that  time  onward  as  the  genius  of  the  family.  He 
lived,  he  grew ; he  talked  poetry,  he  wrote  poetry ; 
the  village  newspaper  glowed  with  the  44  linked 
sweetness  long  drawn  out”  from  his  fruitful  pen. 
He  parted  his  hair  in  the  middle  and  curled  it  at 
the  ends ; he  wore  Byron  collars,  and  ate  sugar, 
and  walked  the  fields  by  moonlight,  and  slept  at 
noon,  and  became  very  eccentric ; and  in  his  own 
opinion,  os  we  said,  Mr.  Roderick  B.  Sweetbriar 
was  a born  poet. 

Mr.  Roderick  B.  Sweetbriar  came  to  the  city, 
resolved  that  it  was  inconsistent  with  his  genius 
and  destinj’  to  waste  his  sweetness  on  the  desert 
air  of  his  native  Jersey  village.  He  would  come 
to  town  and  astonish  the  world.  Did  not  Johnson 
and  Goldsmith  and  Bancroft,  and  a score  of  others, 
go  to  the  city  and  achieve  greatness  with  the  pen  ? 
So  Sweetbriar  came  to  New  York.  He  got  a place 
on  a weekly  newspaper,  and  then  on  a daily ; and 
in  ten  years  of  hard  work  he  won  for  himself  a 
name  and  a place  among  literary  working-men  of 


the  metropolis.  Mr.  Roderick  B.  Sweetbriar  found 
that  his  genius  was  not  appreciated ; but  his  steady 
industry,  without  which  he  would  have  starved, 
gained  for  him  three  good  things — respect,  bread, 
and  butter.  Bat  the  old  passion  never  burned  out. 
Ten  years  it  was  smothered,  but  it  was  boiling 
down  in  the  bottom  of  his  soul,  and  he  would  air 
it,  and  let  off  some  of  the  steam.  He  must  make  a 
volume  of  poems.  His  fugitive  pieces— the  effer- 
vescence of  the  spring-time  of  his  life — should  be 
gathered  into  one  neat  volume,  thick  white  paper 
and  tinted  cover — a dainty,  delicious  volume — and 
the  Harpers  should  publish  it,  and  Sweetbriar 
would  then  take  his  place  among  the  poets  of  the 
age.  So  Mr.  Sweetbriar  came  down  to  Franklin 
Square  with  his  poems,  chiefly  cut  from  the*  Jersey 
Blue y in  which  they  had  originally  appeared ; bat 
much  of  the  ream  of  paper  was  covered  with  the 
fresh  outgushings  of  the  well  of  English  undefiled 
in  Mr.  Sweetbriar’s  bubbling  breast.  Mr.  James 
Harper,  the  senior  of  the  Harper  Brothers,  hap- 
pened to  be  in,  and  received  Mr.  Sweetbriar  with 
the  urbanity  and  good-humor  for  which  that  gen- 
tleman has  been  distinguished  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  present  century. 

44 Ah!  Mr.  Sweetbriar,”  said  the  Mayor,  44 you 
are  looking  very  well;  what  a prodigious  smart 
paper  that  has  become  since  you  took  hold  of  it.  I 
suppose  you  have  got  an  interest  in  it  by  this 
time?” 

44  No,  Sir,”  returns  Mr.  Sweetbriar.  44  The  fact 
is,  I am  abont  tired  of  this  everlasting  newspaper 
chop-straw  and  bran-bread  kind  of  life.  I am  go- 
ing to  turn  author,  and  do  the  thing  up  once  for 
all!” 

44  Ah,  indeed ! And  in  what  line  ? History,  I 
suppose ; or  theology— 1 think  you  used  to  preach, 
Mr.  Sweetbriar ; did  you  not,  while  you  lived  in 
Massachusetts  ?” 

44 New  Jersey  yon  mean,  Mr.  Mayor.  No,  Sir; 
my  grandfather  was  a preacher — a Methodist 
preacher,  Sir— but  I have  never  been  in  the  meet- 
ing line ; I was  always  fond  of  the  Muses.” 

44  Oh  yes ! I see,  I see.  I’ve  no  doubt  a work  on 
masic  from  your  pen  will  attract  great  attention.” 

Mr.  Sweetbriar  looked  tenderly  at  the  humorous 
publisher  to  see  if  there  was  any  mischief  in  his 
eye,  and  being  reassured  by  the  steady  return  he 
received,  he  added,  that  having  gathered  his  early 
and  later  fugitive  pieces  into  a book,  he  proposed  to 
issue  a volume  of  poems,  and  he  had  called  to  ask 
if  the  Harpers  would  do  him  the  honor  to  be  his 
publishers. 

This  was  business ; and  the  amiable  senior  re- 
ceived the  huge  roll,  and  assured  Mr.  Sweetbriar 
that  it  should  receive  immediate  consideration, 
and  an  answer  returned  at  the  earliest  moment. 
Mr.  Sweetbriar  was  a made  man!  HU  success 
was  not  doubtful,  in  his  own  opinion,  for  when  or 
where  did  Mr.  Roderick  B.  Sweetbriar  ever  fail? 
And,  just  as  he  had  predicted,  the  Harpers  agreed 
to  print  his  poems ; and  in  a few  weeks  Mr.  R.  B. 
Sweetbriar  touched  the  damp  but  precious  dainty 
volume,  fresh  from  the  press,  and  gazed  in  blissful 
rapture  on  the  title-page,  which  revealed  to  his  de- 
lighted eyes  these  new  and  luminous  lines,  44J?*9- 
eriesof  Idle  Hours , by  Roderick  B.  Sweetbriar.” 
A copy  was  sent  to  each  of  the  city  newspapers 
and  to  the  leading  provincial  journals.  It  was 
hard  to  wait  a week  or  a day  for  the  verdict ; but 
Mr.  Sweetbriar  heard  the  coming  plaudits  of  the 
public  in  every  breeze.  HU  head  touched  the  stars 
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as  he  walked  up  town  from  the  office  that  night, 
where  he  carried  to  his  lodgings  his  volume  big 
with  the  fate  and  fame  of  Mr.  Sweetbriar.  Before 
his  coffee  in  the  morning  came  the  New  York  Daily 
Drudge,  on  which  he  drudged,  and  that  was  in 
ecstasies  over  the  new  poems  and  poet  just  burst 
upon  the  world.  The  other  papers  were  silent. 
Probably  they  had  not  read  the  book.  But  their 
silence  grew  silenter  as  days  wore  along.  But  the 
Jersey  Blue  blew  a blast  of  praise  that  was  refresh- 
ing, for  it  rejoiced  that  the  poet  it  had  the  honor  of 
introducing  to  the  notice  of  the  world  had  at  length 
taken  his  appropriate  place  * 4 among  the  few,  the 
immortal,  names  that  were  not  born  to  die.’* 

Mr.  Sweetbriar  called  daily  at  the  great  white 
house  on  Franklin  Square  to  hear  how  bis  book 
was  selling.  He  had  agreed  to  pay  the  cost  of  the 
edition  and  take  the  profits,  allowing  the  publish- 
ers ten  per  cent,  for  their  name  and  labor.  In  the 
full  assurance  of  a fine  run  for  his  book  he  had  or- 
dered an  edition  of  two  thousand  to  begin  with,  and 
already  was  dreaming  of  the  second,  third,  fifth, 
fiftieth  edition,  and  still  they  come! 

And  still  he  came,  day  after  day,  week  after 
week;  and  then  the  months  came,  and  still  Mr. 
Sweetbriar  watched  for  fame ; and  when  he  came 
at  last  to  something  more  substantial  than  the  ba3's 
that  wreathe  a poet’s  brow,  and  sought  the  solid 
profits  of  his  book,  his  account  was  sufficiently  solid 
to  satisfy  the  wants  of  an  author  who  ventures  his 
all  upon  the  success  of  his  first  book.  Seventy-five 
copes  had  been  sent  to  the  editors,  thirty-two  had 
been  delivered  to  the  author,  and  three  had  been 
sold  at  the  end  of  six  mouths ! Fortunately  for 
him,  the  publishers  had  been  more  prudent  in  their 
calculations  than  the  author.  They  had  printed 
only  three  hundred,  and  the  most  of  these  were 
still  in  sheets,  to  be  bound  as  the  demand  should 
call  them  out.  Mr.  Sweetbriar  was  willing  to  pay 
for  them,  but  the  Mayor  told  him  that  they  would 
work  them  off  by  degrees,  and  no  doubt  they  would 
be  appreciated  in  the  course  of  time,  and  he  might 
call  and  settle  the  bill  when  he  heard  that  the  next 
edition  was  out. 

Mr.  Roderick  B.  Sweetbriar  was  a wiser  man. 
He  denied  the  Muses.  He  stuck  to  his  desk,  and 
worked  away  with  a will.  He  won  his  way  up- 
ward. He  is  now  the  owner  of  one  of  the  best 
newspaper  properties  there  is  in  one  of  our  inland 
towns,  and  he  thinks  the  happiest  thing  that  ever 
happened  to  him  was  making  a dead  failure  with 
his  first  volume  of  poetry. 


That  stoiy,  which  a very  kind  correspondent 
sends  us,  and  which  we  have  not  printed  in  this 
number  of  the  Drawer,  is  as  old  as  the  hills. 

“ But  you  print  old  ones,  good  as  new,  some- 
times.” 

Just  so;  but  all  old  stories  do  not  bear  telling 
more  than  two  or  three  times  in  the  same  place,  and 
your  story  has  been  in  the  Drawer  once  at  least. 
You  read  it  there  perhaps  three  or  four  years  ago, 
and  now  you  have  forgotten  when  or  where  it 
came  into  your  possession,  and  so  you  kindly  sent 
it  to  us.  Thank  you,  all  the  same ; but  the  Drawer 
wants  something  new,  and  is  sure  to  get  it. 

It  was  a very  mean  piece  of  business  that,  when 
you  sought  to  wound  the  sensibilities  of  a great  and 
good  man  by  writing  a fable  of  him  and  sending  it 
to  the  Drawer.  What  has  the  Drawer  to  do  with 
the  shafts  of  malice  or  the  cup  of  bitterness  ? The 
Drawer  is  the  reservoir  of  American  good-humor. 


It  is  open  for  the  best  things  from  the  universal 
Yankee  nation  in  all  creation,  and  the  poor  creature 
who  crawls  into  the  Drawer  with  the  sting  of  a ser- 
pent deserves  to  have  his  head  under  the  heel  of  the 
first  honest  man  who  can  tread  on  him.  Away  with 
melancholy,  and  away  with  malice  too ! Let  us 
laugh,  love,  and  live.  This  is  the  chapter,  not  of 
folly  but  of  mirth,  and  mirth  has  wisdom  in  it, 
deep  and  true.  It  maketh  the  sides  to  expand 
with  healthfulness.  It  causeth  the  cheeks  to  stand 
out  with  fun  and  fatness.  It  cheers  the  son  of 
toil  when  his  da}r’s  work  is  done,  and  it  lightens 
the  load  of  care  on  the  back  of  him  who  has  no 
work  to  do.  It  is  the  wine  that  cheers  but  not  in- 
ebriates. It  Is  a good  institution  generally,  this 
Drawer  is. 


“ Old  George  Moon  used  to  keep  tavern  at 
Lynchburg” — so.  writes  a writer  who  still  resides 
in  that  locality.  44  He  was  a remarkably  clever 
man,  but  he  was  too  fond  of  drinking  his  own  whis- 
ky, a barrel  of  which  was  his  constant  stock  for 
the  men  on  the  4 canawl.’  Always  full  of  liquor, 
and  smoking  when  sober  enough  to  hold  a pipe  in 
his  mouth,  he  was  stupid,  drunk  or  sober.  But  his 
wife  was  a better  man.  She  tried  to  keep  things 
straight  and  her  husband  sober;  but,  whan  all 
other  means  failed,  she  advertised  the  concern 
to  be  sold  out,  and  determined  to  shut  up  shop.  A 
neighboring  landlord  came  to  buy.  George  was 
drunk,  as  usnal,  close  by  the  side  of  his  fkvorite 
barrel. 

44  4 Wa’al,’  began  the  bnyer,  4 I’ve  come  to  buy 
the  liquor,  if  you  sell  out  cheap.’ 

44  George  waked  up  enough  to  hiccup  and  say  hs 
hadn’t  got  any  liquor  to  sell.  But  Betty  was  on 
hand,  and  said : 

44  4 Yes,  I’ll  sell  the  whole;  111  put  it  out  of  his 
reach  ; here  he  has  been  lying  around  drank  for  a 
week — a good-for-nothing — ’ 

44  4 Oh,  come  now,  Betty,’  put  in  the  poor  drunk- 
ard, 4 ’taint  so  bad  as  that,  dear ; now  yon  know  it’s 
only  four  days V ” 

This  is  a good  hit  at  onr  Uncle's  fondness  of 
annexation.  Uncle  Sam  is  just  like  the  old  farmer 
who  said  he  didn't  care  about  owning  much  more 
land — be 44  only  wanted  all  that jmed  on  to  his  own.” 
A correspondent  writes : 

44  The  Catholics  of  Spanish  America  have  an  odd 
custom,  on  Saturday  between  Good  Friday  and 
Easter  Sunday,  of  hanging  Judas  in  effigy,  with 
fire-works  in  his  head,  feet,  and  arms,  which  are 
set  off  in  the  evening  for  the  edification  of  the  chil- 
dren, Indians,  and  niggers.  In  the  spring  of  1846, 
after  Texas  had  been  annexed,  and  General  Tay- 
lor had  advanced  to  the  Rio  Grande,  a very  fkir 
lampoon  was  got  up  in  Tampico,  for  the  benefit  of 
us  Americans  residing  there.  A line  was  stretched 
across  the  street  corner,  and  on  it  was  suspended  a 
figure  intended  to  personate  ‘Uncle  Sam,'  com- 
pounded of  old  clothes,  straw,  and  fire-works.  At 
a post  in  one  of  the  corners  three  mules  were  tied. 
On  the  breast  of  the  figure  was  a placard  with 
these  significant  words,  in  Spanish  and  English: 
4 1 did  not  steal  these  males,  I only  annexed  them  P 
We  vamosed , not  wishing  to  see  the  sad  catastrophe, 
typical,  as  the  Mexicans  thought  it  wonld  be,  that 
awaited  onr  dear  Uncle.” 

44  We  have  some  Jersey  Justices,  ” writes  a friend 
who  lives  in  the  Pines,  44  to  beat  all  those  Illinois 
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magistrates  and  up-river  Dutchmen  that  have  been 
Drawerised  so  freely  for  our  entertainment.  Why, 
the  County  of  Burlington  rejoices  in  one  Judge 
Bovine,  who  was  called  on  to  marry  a couple, 
which  he  did  as  well  as  he  could ; and  then,  tak- 
ing his  form-book,  he  filled  out  a certificate  as 
follows : 

‘“I,  David  Bovine,  Justice  of  the  Peace,  or 
Minister  of  the  Gospel,  as  the  case  may  be,  do  cer- 
tify,’ etc.,  etc.  The  Judge  is  now  called  1 Rever- 
end, as  the  case  may  be.’  ” 


The  Germans  have  a habit  of  sometimes  using 
P for  B,  and  vice  vena,  which  occasionally  sounds 
decidedly  ludicrous.  A German  minister  being 
invited  to  officiate  in  an  English  prayer-meeting, 
said,  “Pretherin,  lit  us  6ray.” 


A Massachusetts  gentleman  says,  in  a note  to 
the  Drawer:  44 We  have  a 4 popular  preacher1  in 
our  town.  He  draws ; and  here  is  a literal  copy 
of  a passage  in  his  last  sermon.  Speaking  of  the 
wisdom  of  all  Nature’s  works : 

44  4 The  bird  was  made  to  live  in  the  air,  the  fish 
in  the  water,  the  mole  in  the  ground.  Put  the 
first  in  the  element  of  the  second,  it  struggles  and 
is  strangled;  the  second  into  the  element  of  the 
third,  it  flounders  and  gasps  and  dies ; and  should 
the  mole  attempt,  like  the  eagle,  to  soar  above  the 
mountain  crags , ’twould  make  him  dizzy  /’  ” 

This  will  do ; it  comes  from  one  who  knows : 

44  In  a Methodist  Society  on  the  Eastern  Shore, 
in  the  olden  time,  when  it  was  customary  to  lead 
class  by  the  book,  Brother  Rowan,  in  his  monthly 
round  on  the  circuit,  in  leading  one  of  the  classes, 
called  out  the  name,  4 Brother  Julian  Baker !'  A 
general  titter  was  perceptible  in  the  congregation, 
and  the  brother  heard  a female  voice  behind  him, 
and  with  some  surprise  turned  to  find  it  was  a sis- 
ter. The  worthy  scribe  who  made  out  the  roll  had 
written  4 Julian’  instead  of  4 Julia  Ann.’  Hence 
the  mistake.  After  meeting  was  over,  the  brother 
inquired  the  cause  of  the  unusual  sensation  his 
mistake  had  caused,  when,  in  reply,  one  of  the 
brethren  related  the  following : 

44  4 1 suppose  you  have  heard  of  Brother  Homes, 
who  traveled  this  circuit  many  years  ago  ? Well, 
he  could  not  claim  much  on  the  score  of  learning, 
though  considerable  of  a wit,  and  a genuine  Irish- 
man. He  was  leading  a class  on  the  lower  end  of 
the  circuit,  and  not  being  familiar  with  the  names 
he  came  to  one  which  he  took  to  be  that  of  a sister, 
and  said, 44  Will  Sisther  Ptaney  Smith  pl’&se  sp’ake 
to  the  class  ?”  After  waiting  a moment  he  heard  a 
man’s  voice  behind  him,  and,  turning  suddenly 
round,  said,  44  An’  is  he  a man?”  You  may  guess 
the  effect.  The  story  got  out  among  the  young 
ones,  and  the  brother  ever  after  went  by  the  name 
of  Sisther  Plenty  Smith.  I am  sorry  to  add,  it  made 
him  leave  the  church.’  ” 

A correspondent  in  Galveston,  Texas,  writes 
to  challenge  the  correctness  of  the  statement  made 
in  a late  number  of  the  Magazine,  that  the  father  of 
N.  P.  Willis,  Esq.,  was  the  publisher  of  the  first 
religious  newspaper  in  the  world.  He  says : 

44 1 think  that  Francis  D.  Allen,  an  old  New 
Yorker,  is  rather  entitled  to  the  credit  of  being  the 
.first  publisher  of  a religious  newspaper  in  the  world ; 
for,  as  I write,  I have  before  me  a volume  of  the 
Christian  Monitor,  published  by  him,  the  first  num- 


ber bearing  date  June  20,  1812,  nearly  four  years 
before  Mr.  Willis  entered  the  field.  It  was  con- 
tinued but  one  year,  owing  to  the  war.  The  im- 
print reads : 4 The  C.  M.  is  printed  for  the  Editor 
at  the  Printing  Office  of  Paul  & Thomas,  182  Wa- 
ter street,  cor.  of  Burling  slip,  where  communica- 
tions written  with  candor,  and  tending  to  diffuse 
religious  knowledge  and  Christian  piety,  will  be 
thankfully  received.’  ” 


Among  the  curiosities  of  tombstone  literature, 
this,  from  a cemetery  in  the  interior  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  is  furnished  by  a correspondent,  who 
copied  it  from  a splendid  marble  slab : 

ELIZABETH  J.  SIMMONS, 
wirs  or 
J.  E.  MOUNT, 

Bom  October  28,  1818, 

Died  October  28,  1862. 

Also  their  daughter, 

MARIETTA  CLARA, 

Died  March  28,  1853. 

44  Death  claimed  the  lovely  flower. 

Nor  spared  the  tender  bud.1* 

Tombstone  of  Italy!  thou  hast  engraved  upon  thy 
sculptured  marble  the  name  and  age  of  her  whose  im- 
maculate spirit,  exalted  virtues,  and  noble  soul  were  the 
joy  of  him  whose  heart  is  left  desolate. 

Cherub  of  beauty— sweet  flower  of  innocence — last  rosy 
ray  of  hope  of  thy  heart-stricken  father!  thou  didst  take 
thy  flight  with  all  thy  loveliness  whilst  thy  blessed  mo- 
ther was  in  Heaven,  thy  father  far  from  thee;  hut  the 
kind  father  of  thy  dear  departed  mother  did,  with  an 
agonized  heart,  see  that  thy  obsequies  were  properly 
performed. 

In  Boston  town  is  a jobber  by  the  name  of 
Brown.  He  had  to  come  to  New  York  to  buy 
some  goods,  and  he  wanted  credit.  The  house  of 
Jones,  RobinBon,  and  Smith,  on  which  he  called, 
treated  him  very  politely ; but  when  on  the  sec- 
ond day  Mr.  Brown  made  his  call,  to  complete 
his  purchase,  Mr.  Robinson  had  to  decline  selling 
him  any  goods.  This  was  a stunner.  He  demand- 
ed the  cause,  and  was  given  to  understand  that  they 
had  ascertained  he  kept  a span  of  fast  horses,  and 
they  did  not  like  to  trust  men  of  that  stamp. 

44  Fast  horses !”  exclaimed  Mr.  Boston  Brown, 
44  fast  horses  ! It’s  a lie  1 a most  confounded  lie ! I 
wish  it  was  true.  I bought  them  for  fast  horses, 
but  I got  cheated  most  de-ci-dedly ; they  told  me 
they  were  2.40  horses,  but  it  is  with  the  greatest 
difficulty  I can  put  them  through  a mile  under four 
minutes /” 

Jones,  Robinson,  and  Smith,  however,  had  their 
fears  that  the  goods  would  go  at  the  rate  of  2.40, 
and  declined  to  sell. 

The  following  incident  occurred  within  the 
^knowledge  of  the  writer : 

44  A little  five-year-old  boy  was  undergoing  an 
examination  in  the  catechism.  He  made  bad  work 
of  his  lessons.  The  words  were  too  long,  and  he 
did  not  understand  them.  The  blunders  that  he 
made  were  so  many  that  his  maternal  teacher  was 
obliged  to  rebuke  him  sharply.  In  despair,  he  at 
last  cried  out,  4 Ma’ ! ain’t  there  any  Httenchism 
for  little  boys  ? this  catechism  is  so  hard !’  That’s 
not  bad  for  a five-year-old,  is  it  ? 

44  Let  the  little  ones  have  another  chanCe.  In  our 
Sunday  School  the  Superintendent  was  telling  the 
story  of  Samuel  from  the  Bible,  and  the  children 
listened  attentively.  At  length  he  asked  if  any  one 
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could  tell  what  Samuel’s  other  name  was.  Alter 
a brief  silence,  one  of  the  girls  said  his  name  was 
Woke . 

44 4 Ah ! how  did  you  learn  that  ?’ 

u 4 Why,  the  hymn  begins, 44  When  little  Samuel 
woke!’””  

The  little  children  are  always  welcome.  A lov- 
ing friend  writes : 44  A boy  of  four  summers  only, 
perhaps  more  than  usually  fond  of  his  mother  be- 
cause his  father  is  dead,  is  sorely  grieved  when  he 
must  be  separated  even  for  a little  while  from  her 
arms.  One  day  she  was  absent  several  hours, 
and  when  she  returned  he  ran  with  childish  glee  to 
meet  her,  and  cried  out, 

44  4 Dear  mother,  I am  so  glad  to  see  you ; I’ve 
been  cooking  kisses  for  you.’ 

44  His  mother  was  surprised  at  the  expression, 
and  remarked  to  him, 4 Why,  Willie,  what  a singu- 
lar idea  that  is — cooking  kisses  I How  do  you  do 
that?’ 

44  4 Oh,  mother,’  he  answered, 4 1 make  a little  fire 
in  my  heart  where  I cook  my  kisses,  and  keep  them 
nice  and  warm  for  you  when  you  come.’ 

44 And  then  he  gave  them.  Blessed  kisses! 
Pure,  hoty  kisses,  such  as  infant  lips  only  to  mo- 
thers only  give.” 

44  Having  observed  that  you  bid  little  children 
to  come  to  your  capacious  and  laughter-loving 
Drawer,  with  their  innocent  prattle,  and  artless 
though  striking  sayings  and  doings,  I propose  to 
drop  one  in  from  little  4 Eddy,’  a bright  little  boy, 
just  over  three  years  old,  with  rosy  cheeks  and 
curling  hair. 

44  A few  months  since  the  little  chatterer  was 
following  at  the  heels  of  his  busy  mother,  going 
from  room  to  room  while  performing  the  routine 
of  her  daily  duties  of  housewifery,  agreeably  teas- 
ing her  with  some  of  thogp  odd  and  queer  questions 
which  seem  so  easy  for  the  little  innocents  to  ask, 
but  so  difficult  for.  their  knowing  seniors  to  answer. 
4 Mamma,’  asked  this  little  prattler,  whose  mind 
had  been  wholesomely  impressed,  by  his  pious  pa- 
rent, that  God  was  the  author  and  creator  of  all 
things,  and  to  whom  ho  was  indebted  for  all  the 
blessings  and  good  things  with  which  he  was  plen- 
tifully surrounded — 4 Mamma,’  said  the  chatter- 
box, 1 did  God  ma]te  all  the  pretty  things  in  this 
room  ?' 

44  Puzzled  for  a while  how  to  answer  concisely 
and  suitably  to  his  comprehension,  yet  not  to  ap- 
pear inconsistent,  or  to  detract  from  former  teach- 
ings, while  the  pretty  querist  kept  up  a running 
fire  of  questions,  such  as  4 Did  God  make  these 
chairs,  and  those  tables?’  the  bewildered  mother 
bethought  herself  to  reply,  by  way  of  diversion  and 
escape  from  the  dilemma,  that  4 God  made  Eddy.’ 
4 Yes,’  answered  the  complacent  and  satisfied  little 
cherub,  4 He  did,  mamma ; and  lie  made  him  real 
pretty,  too. ’ And  away  Eddy  tripped  to  shake  and 
to  admire  his  flowing  ringlets  and  pretty  reflection 
in  the  nearest  mirror,  satisfied  evidently  with  him- 
self and  his  mother’s  answer,  and,  we  trust,  with 
an  exalted  opinion  of  the  goodness  of  his  God.” 

The  queer  mistakes  of  the  boys  in  reading,  of 
which  the  Drawer  has  had  many  amusing  exam- 
ples, are  only  equaled  by  their  blunders  in  trans- 
lating from  Latin  into  English.  Every  collegian 
has  heard  of  the  man  wjfe  rendered  Extgi  monu- 
ment um  perennius  ore,  “ I have  eaten  [instead  of 


constructed]  a monument  harder  than  brass.”  And 
the  appropriate  reply  of  the  Professor  was, 44  Well, 
Sir,  you  had  better  sit  down  and  digest  it.”  But 
this,  though  a venerable  joke,  is  not  so  good  4s  the 
modern  one  which  a Doyleston  gentleman  sends  to 
the  Drawer. 

44  In  my  school-days,”  he  says,  44  we  were  read- 
ing the  story  of  Py ramus  and  Thisbe,  where  a de- 
scription is  given  of  the  City  of  Babylon,  surround- 
ed by  brick  walls, 4 coctilUnu  mum.’  A fellow-rtja. 
dent,  in  getting  his  lesson,  had  been  sure  of  Vp 
meaning  of  the  first  word  of  the  two ; and  fiud^ 
in  his  dictionary  4 mus  mum’ — a moose,  he  trans- 
lated the  passage,  Babylon  is  surrounded,  coct&bus 
muris , with  4 cock-tailed  mice  I’  ” 

An  extraordinary  mode  of  settling  a lawsuit 
amicably  comes  to  us  from  a correspondent  who 
writes  in  the  mining  regions  of  California.  In- 
deed we  frequently  hear  from  our  friends  in  that 
quarter,  and  good  things  like  the  following  are 
quite  equal  to  gold  dust.  Send  more. 

44  In  the  year  1849  the  miners  in  a small  camp 
in  Mariposa  County  elected  as  their  alcalde  or 
judge  a rough  old  specimen  from  the  renowned 
State  of 4 Pike  County.’  Well,  one  day  old  Judge 
Pike,  as  he  was  called,  had  a case  brought  before 
him.  Uncle  Tom  (an  old  man,  also  from  4 Pike’) 
and  his  partner,  Bill,  were  the  contending  parties. 
In  settling  and  dividing  their  gold  dnst  Uncle  Tom 
accused  Bill  of  having  purloined  ton  ounces  of 
company  dust,  and  had  him  up  for  trial.  Judge 
Pike  having  imbibed  some  4 red-eye,’  appointed  a 
constable,  and,  seating  himself  upon  a whisky-cask, 
declared  the  court  opened  and  ready  to  try  the  case. 
Uncle  Tom  proceeded  to  accuse  Bill,  and  stated 
that  the  dust  was  missing,  and  that  his  partner 
Bill  had  stolen  it.  Bill  called  him  a liar ; Uncle 
Tom  hit  him  one  from  the  shoulder.  When  they 
had  got  fairly  into  a decent  skrimmage  the  consta- 
ble attempted  to  separate  them,  but  was  overruled 
by  the  Court,  who  declared  that  if  the  parties 
wished  4 to  settle  their  difficulty  amicably,  the 
Court  could  not  permit  any  one  to  interfere,’  at 
the  same  time  offering  to  bet  that  Uncle  Tom  would 
gain  the  case.  No  one  would  take  the  bet,  and 
Unde  Tom  gained  the  case,  after  having  amicably 
pounded  Bill  until  he  caved,  and  cried  4 enough.”1 


Stobrs  Township,  Ohio,  boasts  of  a smart  jus- 
tice whose  decisions  rival  any  of  the  Dutch  magis- 
trates on  the  Hudson  River.  A banking  house  in 
Cincinnati  brought  an  action  against  one  of  the 
citizens  of  Storrs  for  $40,  which  sum  had  long  been 
due,  and  it  was  now  demanded  with  interest  at  the 
rate  charged  when  the  money  was  lent.  The  de- 
cision of  the  Court  was : 

44 1.  Both  attorneys  in  the  above  case  must  be 
held  responsible  for  the  costs. 

44  2.  Any  person  putting  his  money  in  such  a 
place  should  lose  it. 

44  3.  The  claim  is  rather  anrient. 

44  4.  Four  per  cent,  per  month  is  unconstitutional 
in  Storrs  Township. 

44  5.  No  monopoly  of  that  kind  can  recover  from 
the  godly  citizens  of  Storrs  Township. 

44  6.  Judgment  against  Screw,  Jew,  and  Co.  for 
costs. 

44  7.  Notice  of  appeal  considered  a contempt  of 
Court  in  Storrs  Township. 

44  8.  When  one  rogue  sues  another  rqgue  in  Storrs 
Township  neither  shall  recover.” 
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rpUE  rep^sentAd  on  5luj 

X ceding  page  farm  Abes  adequate  tkfc 

fabrication  -of.  drams  adapted  for  the  ^ArriiigiE-^  iyf 
diuaer,  or  for  otliur  atmifcir  oen^jcn^  a*  n^U  as  for 
undress  costume.  For  item  pr?rp<H4*  the  rfrjrt 
should  be  <Umh!<  ifcu  upper  tme  Te«clua£  midway 
between  fbisJuiey  an*i  mskW;  ifee  uud.ef 
tlaaed  in,  front,  and  With  out  qutifcsj  Tbo  CofAU^c 
is  round  ; mid  the  p-'i&vtw^&ir'te  either woveU  la 
C be,  r^tty)hlr  pfjpi  ,Xj &&  :•  O^Jtlnttrattvrtn 

^ dni\rn  fp*ui  ^ gpnHftnt  of  mejrmo ; 

bu t may  be  adapted  .ip-- ^^ny  oil^ef  niettinal. 

Tbo  tnmmitt^  may  iw  of  narrow  yflUre  guidon,  the 
er<v«in§s  being  marked  by  a white  hutipm  The 
jside'tres  are  do  wing,  set  into  pluia  enps>  trimmed  to 
match, ' The  rd  wilder*  are  cuXu  la  knf*ttfU%  vrfch 
it..  J7  Wow*  > fichu.  The  under ^leevo^  orb closed 
»X  the  vrri s tv  * ith . fall  pu ds,  ltnOd  iea^ih  wayr%  with 
a naximr  hirtok  6r|i^iiag^  the  cuff*  reaching  tai; - 
l\n*y  to  tlie  uif>aw^  , ^ 

The  3U*?r??^v Figure  2,  fa  ctf  tajfau  and  tulle, 
tvith  a rich  pm'meMri  ^r  '1*  ha*  liten  wsteefed 
from  many  cluming  styles- 

The  Oi  nt/fr  JdAt  tyAY  J>iiZ4s  is  decidedly  nov- 
fcl,  am!  Will  find  many  admirers. 

The  0WX&&  i?  of  white  tstTe  U,  pUi  ted,  wi  *h  a 
Merits  Stuart  front y iha  front  trimmed  frith  « ifaep 
f ill  of  black;  luce.  wk^hwfao  forms  the  Strings  and 
c mrUin.  The  vfuce-trimmlijg3L  are  of  tdd/ida,  wrttJi 
sprigs  of  anmv-d/op  and  cr&pe  Marea.  The  ouU 
fthkris  green,  b£  yuMed  Shades,  Femd^ayea  twiile 
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around  the  top  of  thp  curtain,  sfid  form  jtfnweB  at 
ono  side;  while  upon  the  other  are  fjp$ 
leaves  of  the  twiuiug  cypres. 
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OUR  is  a nw  bt»v,  With  a won ifefc Allies 

t*h  y of  pi o king  np  nc^ujUrtlo  nec$.  N*d  * yj**v- 
inc4  luirao  can  Kg  ted  by  tlin  door  without  ftiteslet 
Ufurlie  iomohow  finding  the  wav  upon  liis  tewyk* 


IP  the  uiimxriiUon  of  the  heig  h bo  rb*j,i*£. 

• w sure  tb  he  pPketf  und«r  the  an a- hoi^be t of 
<:r'»»ry  Hire  foot*  live-y  ear-old  thru  iu  trie  that  parses, 
and  all  the  dilapidated  fowl*  In  the  street  flock  to 
rntr  hnKAAif  nt  window  to  b*  fed  with  pound- onko. 
The  other  day  he  came  mpdrA£gi»:y.  an  ungainly* 
ohd-tendiing  hid  \>y  the  hand,  VtMa.'\soid  hn% 
4 * mayn't  this  nice  little  kmy  *tiyy  to  tea  with  me  ? 
If  is  mother  keeps  t lie  ciUtdy  &$&><•  mid  he's 
truj  his  big  knife,  and  two  Hth'kn  of  tMndy  to/  my 
little  knife.’*  The  4 ‘nice  ho;  ” had  clearly  tlio  beat 
of  the  bargain;  hut  at;  Master  Charlie  had  disposed 


of  the-  candy,  yh^-.v^fce,  boy*'  ’firmly- bjMfred  idl 
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Charlie’s  lost  acquaintance  resulted  disastrously,  44  Does 
your  Pa  live  here?’*  asked  his  new  friend.— 41  Yes/’ — *'  Has 
your  Pa  ever  been  lu  the  Tombe?” — *i  No “ My  Pa  has 
been  there  more’n  ft  week;  anti  he  can  go  there  just  when 
he’s  a mind  to.  My  Pa  can  lick  your  Pa ; and  1 can  lick  you.” 
V lick”  him. 
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Figures  1 and  2.—  Promenade  Costume  and  Child's  Dress. 
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rpilE  Cloak,  represented  in  Figure  l¥  mar  W 
1 either  of  doth  or  fotek  vel  vet,  U&  dktin- 
guHhtttg  featurea  are  tho  circular  nwecp  of  jtbe 
ample  httrfhv.  ami  lit#  upper 

rtU'Cve  or  flap,  with  ita  pendant  tassel.  H i® 
trimmed  \viiti  black  guijturk  Uce.  The  robe  t©  of 
nmaYrii.e  l’U<»  , with  pattern  on  iul>;<er(  woven 
up  the  «iilo  tnV;.uUi*^  * f bn  graceful  flowing  di^ 
pety  bid*  fair  to  ktprtfsvdk  flounces,  which  are 
• ' Im.xyevev,  much  woiu.  Two  .skirt*  uro  now 
;WpiM*r)y  vprn.  lh*  upper  otm  U»mg  til  as  Ml  at  ^ 

The i*(j4§*i  to  >lmw ij[ 1 1?  To ug U t: 

belo  w * i OjAeiiiu^  are.  vonnhed  try 

'>(  ibelUiHt,  or  by  ribbon*  which may  -; 

terminate  Jp  tliU t; V’’?.*  /.-  -■  .’•’  e ?i  { -i] 

hf.  i / • ’;'r. 

vilvt.t  oo.tt  *.  thc.^ioi'Vc.k  which  ire  mt  up,  frill 
ilpfiji  from  *jl  Iritis hchm tli& tlvc^  pv*f lit  of  y < * 
Auparaiioa  t^vng  marked-  by  a>icb  fancy  taituuk 
won  ti.-.ra  Afhioii  may  t*»  either  of- the 

ydVTitj  nt  of  ta  tfoir  of  the  $fe£i$v  / 

o/tlrhdr^^ht,p' 


Tlie hiii B mbT.  |ifeAr  with  a Ur* 

'Vo  iilokU'ulo  ftpottier  p^g^tit  blank, 
whitrli  rii^y  he  of  cloth  of  any  co)i»?Y  Tim  §j|$g~ 
ihaf,  yvh)oh ofo  hololy  the  feyel 

of  the  full  drapery  of  the  front 

of  the  garment.  The  trimming*  y54^.eimk£Vs 
of  richly  wrought  black  veh  *C  ot 

*m*lf  drop  hut  tons,  ia  ^uliarlylk^ulifot  Thh» 
is  drawn  partially  to  the  warn  hy  »ih  insM  > < q^; 
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